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ENCYCLOPADIA. 


BAR 
ARBARUS (Francis), 2 noble Venetian, was a 
man of great fame in the 15th century, not only for 
learning, but likewiſe for a ſkilful addreſs in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. He is author of a book De 
Re Uxoria, and ſome ſpeeches. 

BARBARVUs ( Hermolaus), grandſon of the preceding, 
one of the molt learned men inthe 15th century. The 
public employments he was entruſted with early, did 
not prevent him from cultivating polite . with 
2 application. As he was very ſkilful in the Greek, 

e undertook the moſt difficult tranſlations, and began 
with a famous paraphraſe upon Ariſtotle. He then 
attempted Dioſcorides, whoſe text he corrected, gave 
a tranſlation of him, and added a commentary. But 
of all his works, there is none which has gained him ſo 
much reputation as that which he made upon Pliny ; 


he corrected in him above 5000 paſſages, and occa- 


* 
Extent, &c. 


ſionally reſtored 300 in Pomponius Mela. Pope In- 
nocent VIII. to whom he was ambaſſador, conferred 
the patriarchate of Aquileia upon him. He was fo 
impradent as to accept of it without waiting for the 
conſent of his ſuperiors; though he could not be ig- 
norant that the republic of Venice had made laws to 
forbid all the miniſters they ſent to the court of Rome 
to accept any benefice, His ſuperiors were inflexible ; 
and not being able to gain any thing upon them either 
by his flattery or his father's intereſt, the father died 
of grief, and the ſon ſoon followed him. 
BarBakus (Daniel), of the ſame family with the 
E was patriarch of Aquileia, and famous for 
is learning. He was ambaſſador from Venice to 
England; and was one of the fathers of tlie council of 
Trent, where he acted with great zeal for the intereſt 
of the pope. He wrote, 1. A commentary upon Vi- 
truvius. 2. Catena Grecorum Patrum in quinquagin- 
ta 2 Latine verſa. 3. La Prattica della | <a 
:Afiva, He died in 1569, at 41 years of age. 
BARBARY, a kingdom of Africa, including the 
ſtates of Algiers, Morocco, Tripoli, and Tunis; (ſee 
thoſe articles). This conntry contains almoſt the whole 
of what the Romans poſſeſſed of the continent of A- 
frica, excepting Egypt. It ſtretches itſelf in length 
from eaſt to weſt, beginning at the ſouthern limits of 
Egypt, to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, full 35 degrees of 
longitude, and from thence io Santa Cruz, the utmoſt 
weſtern edge of it, about 6 more, in all 41 degrees; 
ſo that the utmoſt length of Barbary from eaſt to weſt 
is computed at about 759 German leagues, On the 


ſouth, indeed, it is confined within much narrower 
bounds, extending no farther' than from 27 to 355 de- 


grees of north latitude ; ſo that its utmoſt breadth from 
Vor. III. 
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north to ſouth, does not exceed 128 German miles. Barbary. 
More particularly, Barbary begins on the weſt of the —v—* 
famed mount Atlas, called by the Arabs 4y Duacal, 
or Al Duacal, incloſing the ancient kingdoms of Suez 
and Dela, now provinces of Morocco; thence ſtretch- 
ing north- eaſtward along the Atlantic to the pillars of 
Hercules at Cape Finiſterre, then along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, it is at laſt bounded by the city of A- 
lexandria in Egypt. 2 

Concerning the origin of the name Barbary, there Whence 
are many conjectures. According to ſome, the Ro- 
mans, after they had conquered this large coun 

ave it that name out of contempt and diſlike to the 
* Ea. manners of the natives, according to their 
cuſtom of calling all other people but themſelves Bar- 
barians. Marmol, on the contrary, derives the word 
Barbary from Berber, a name which the Arabs gave 
to its ancient inhabitants, and which they retain to 
this day in many parts of the country, eſpecially alon 
the great ridge of the mountains of Atlas; and whic 
name was given them on account of the barrenneſs of 
their country, According to Leo Africanus, the name 
of Barbary was given by the Arabs on account of the 
ſtrange language of the natives, which appeared to 
them more like a murmur or grambling of ſome brute 
animals than articulate ſounds, Others, however, de- 
rive it from the Arabic word bar, ſignifying a deſart, 
twice repeated; which was given by one Vric, or A. 
fricus, a king of Arabia, from whom the whole conti- 
nent of Africa is pretended to have taken its name. 
According to them, this king being driven out of his 
own dominions, and cloſely purſued by his enemies, ſome 
of his retinue called out to him Bar, bar ; that is, To 
the deſart, to the 7 Jad ; from which the country was 
afterwards called Barbary. | P 

Among the Romans this country was divided into subject to 
the provinces of Mauritania, Africa Propria, &c. and the Ro- 
they continued abſolute maſters of it from the time of mans. 
. Cæſar till the year of Chriſt 428. At that time 

onifacius the Roman governor of theſe provinces, 
having throngh the treachery of Ætius been forced to 
revolt, called in to his aſſiſtance Genſeric king of the Bonifacius 
Vandals, who had been ſome time ſettled in Spain. calls in the 
The terms offered, according to Procopius, were, that Vandals. 
Genſeric ſhould have two-thirds, and Bonifacius one- 
third of Africa, provided they could maintain them- 
ſelves againſt the Roman power; and to accompliſh this 
they were to aſſiſt each other to the utmoſt, —This pro- 3 
poſal was inſtantly complied with, and Genſeric ſet fail 
from Spain in May 428, with an army of 80,000 men, 
according to ſome, or only 24,000 according to o- 
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Barbary, thers, together with their wives, children, and all their 


In the mean time, however, the empreſs Pla- 
cidia having diſcovered the true cauſe of Bonifacius's 
revolt, wrote a moſt kind and obliging letter to him, 
in which ſhe aſſured him of her favour and protection 
for the future, exhorting him to return to his duty, and 
exert his uſual zeal for the welfare of the empire, by 
driving out the Barbarians whom the malice of his 
enemies had obliged him to call in for his own ſafety 
and preſervation, 

Bonifacius readily complied with this requeſt, and 
offered the Vandals conſiderable ſums if they would 
retire out of Africa and return to Spain. But Genſe- 
ric already maſter of the greateſt part of the country, 
firſt returned a ſcoffing anſwer, and then, falling uncx- 
pectedly on him cut moſt of his men in pieces, and 
obliged Bonifacius himſelf to fly to Hippo, which place 
he inveſted in May 430. The fiege laſted till the 
month of July the following year; when the Vandals 
were forced by a famine that began to rage in their 
camp, to drop the enterprize and retire, Soon after, 
Bonifacius having received two reinforcements, one 
from Rome, and the other, under the conduct of the 
celebrated Aſpar, from Conſtantinople, a reſolution 
was taken by the Roman generals to offer the enemy 
battle. The Vandals readily accepting the challenge, a 
bloody engagement enſued, in which the Romans were 
ntterly defeated, a prodigious number of them taken, 
and the reſt obliged to ſhelter themſelves among the 
rocks and mountains. Aſpar, who commanded the 


eaſtern troops, eſcaped with difficulty to Conſtanti- 


nople, and Bonifacius was recalled to Italy. Upon 
their departure, the Vandals over-ran all Africa, com- 
mitting every where the molt terrible ravages; which 
ſtruck the inhabitants of Hippo with ſuch terror, that 
they abandoned their city, which was firſt plundered, 
and then ſet on fire by the victorious enemy; ſo that 
Cirtha and Carthage were now the only ſtrong places 
poſſeſſed by the Romans. 

In 435, Genſeric, probably being afraid of an at- 
tack by the united forces of the eaſtern and weſtern 
empires, concluded a peace with the Romans, who 
yielded to him part of Numidia, the province of Pro- 
conſularis, and likewiſe Byzacene; for which, accord- 
ing to Proſper, he was to pay a yearly tribute to the 
emperor of the eaſt. Genſeric delivered up his ſon 
Hunneric by way of hoſtage, bnt ſo great was the 
confidence which the Romans placed in this Barbarian, 
that ſome time after they ſent him back his ſon, Of 
this they ſoon had reaſon to repent, for in 439, the 
Romans being engaged in a war with the Goths in 
Gaul, Genſeric laid hold of that opportunity to ſeize 
upon the city of Carthage; by which he conſiderably 
enlarged his African dominions. Valentinian, the Ro- 
man emperor, however, maintained as long as he lived, 
the two Mauritanias, with Tripolitana, Tingitana, and 
that part of Numidia where Cirtha ſtood. 

On the raking of Carthage, Genſeric made it the 
ſeat of his empire; and in 440 made a deſcent on the 
iſland of Sicily, where he ravaged the open country, 
and even laid ſiege to Palermo. Not being able, how- 
ever, to reduce that place, he ſoon returned to Africa 
with an immenſe booty, and a vaſt number of captives, 
Being now become formidable to both empires, Theo- 
doſius emperor of the caſt reſolved to aſſiſt Valentinian 
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againſt ſo powerful an enemy. Accordingly, he fitted Barbary. 


ont a fleet conſiſting of 1100 large ſhips; and putting 


on board of it the | Sf of his army, under the con- 
duct of Arcovindas, Anſilus, and Germanus, he or- 
dered them to land in Africa, and, joining the weſtern 
forces there, to drive Genſeric out of the countries he 
had ſeized. But Genferic in the mean time pretendin 
a deſire to be reconciled with both empires, — 
the Roman general with propoſals of peace, till the 
ſeaſon ſor action was over: and, next year, Theodo- 
ſius being obliged to recall his forces to oppoſe the 
Huns, Valentinian found it neceſſary to conclude a 
peace with the Vandals; and this he could obtain on 
no other terms than yielding to them the quiei poſſeſ- 
ſion of the countries they had ſeized. | 

So powerful was Genſeric now become, or rather 
ſo low was the Roman empire by this time reduced, 
that in 455, he he took and plundered the city of Rome 
itſelf, as fully related under the article Rome ; and, 
after his return to Africa, made himſclf maſter of the 
remaining countries held by the Romans in that part 


of the world. Hereupon Avitus, who had ſucceeded Makes 
Valentinian in the empire, er ambaſſadors to himſelf ma- 


Genſeric, putting him in min 
concluded with . empire in 442; and threatening, 
he did not obſerve the articles at that time ates up- 
on, to make war upon him not only with his own for- 
ces, but with thoſe of his allies the Viſigoths, who 
were ready to paſs over into Africa. To this Genſeric 
was ſo far ſrom paying any regard, that he immediate- 


ly put to ſea with a fleet of 60 ſhips ; but being at- Defeatedby 


of the treaty he had ſter of all 
if the Romas 


provinces. 


10 


tacked by the Roman fleet under Ricimer, he was ut- Ricimer 


terly defcated, and forced to fly back into Africa : he and Maje- 


returned, however, ſoon after with a more powerful rianus- 


fleet, committing great ravages on the coaſt of Italy; 
but in a ſecond expedition he was not attended with fo 
= ſucceſs; the Romans falling unexpectedly upon 

is men while buſied in plundring the country, put 
great numbers of them to the ſwerd, and among the 
reſt the brother-in-law of Genſeric himſelf. Not con- 
tent with this ſmall advantage, Majorianus, at that 
time emperor, reſolved to paſs over into Africa, and 
attempt the recovery of that country. For this pur- 

ſe he made great preparations; but his flect being 
ſurpriſed and defeated by the Vandals, through the 
treachery, it is ſaid, of ſome of his commanders, the 
enterpriſe miſcarried, 

Notwithſtanding this misfortune, however, Majo- 
rianus perſiſted in his reſolution ; and would in all like- 
lihood have accompliſhed his purpoſe, had not he him- 
ſelf been murdered ſoon after by Ricimer. After his 
death, Genſeric committed what ravapes he pleaſed in 
the poor remains of the weſtern empire, and even made 
deſcents on Peloponneſus, and the iſlands belonging to 


the emperor of Conſtantinople. To range this affront, Genſeric 
Leo made vall preparations for the invaſion of Africa, defeats the 


inſomuch, that, according to Procopius, he laid out eaſtern em- 
peror's 


130,000 pounds weight of gold in the equipment of his 


army and navy. The forces employed on this occaſion ** 


were ſufficient for expelling the Vandals, had they 
been much more powerful than they were; but the 
command being given to Baſiliſcus a covetous and am- 
bitions man, the fleet was utterly defeated through his 
treachery, and all rhe vaſt preparations came to nothing. 


By this laſt defeat the power of the Vandals in Africa 
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Barbary. was fully eſtabliſhed, and Genſerie made himſelf maſter 
——— of Sicily, as well as of all the other iſlands between 
Nie ddeom Italy and Africa, without oppoſition from the weſtern 
"the Van- emperors, whoſe power was entirely taken away in the 

dais found- Year 476. 1 
cd. Thus was the Vandalic monarchy in Barbary founded 
" 13 by Genſeric, between the years 428 and 468. If we 
Barbarity take a view of that prince's government in his new do- 
_ 22 minions, it preſents no very agreeable proſpect. Being 
i himſelf an abſolute babarian in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, and an utter ſtranger to every uſeful art, he did 
not fail to ſhow his own proweſs by the deſtruction of 
all the monuments of Roman greatneſs which were ſo 
numerous in the country he had conquered. Accord- 
ingly, inſtead of improving his country, he laid it 
waſte, by demoliſhing all the ſtately ſtructures both 
public and private, and all other valuable and ſump- 
tnous works with which thoſe proud conquerors had 
adorned this part of their dominions. So that, what 
ever monuments the Romans had been at ſuch an im- 
menſe expence to erect, in order to eternize their own 
glory, the barbarous Vandals were now at no leſs pains 
to reduce into heaps of ruins, Beſides this kind of 
devaſtation, Genſeric made his domonions a ſcene of 
blood and flaughter, by perſecuting the orthodox 
Chriſtians ; being himſelf, as well as moſt of his coun- 
trymen, a zealous Arian; and for this his long 
reign is chiefly remarkable. He died in 477, after a 
reign of 60 years; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Hun- 
1 neric. . 
plate a The new king proved yet a greater tyrant than his 
bloody ty- father, perſecuting the orthodox with the utmoſt fury ; 
rant. and, during his ſhort reign of ſeven years and an half 
deſtroyed more of them than Genſcric had done in all 
Histerrible his life time. He is ſaid to have died in the ſame man- 
death. ner as the hereſiarch Arius* ; before which time his 
See Arias fleſh had been rotting upon his bones, and crawling, 
with worms, ſo that he looked more like a dead car- 
caſe than a living man. Concerning his ſucceſſors Gu- 
tamund, Thraſamund, and Hilderic, we find nothing 
remarkable, except that they ſometimes perſecuted, 
and ſometimes were favorable to, the orthodox ; and 
by his favour for them the laſt King was ruined, For, 
having unadviſedly pabliſhed, in the beginning of his 
reign, a manifeſto, wherein he repealed all the acts of 
16 His predeceſſors againſt the orthodox, a rebellion was 
Helderic the immediate conſequence. At the head of the male- 
depoſed by contents was one Gilimer, or Gildemar, a prince of 
G:Uimcr. the blood-royal, who by degrees became ſo powerful, 
as to depoſe Hilderic in the ſeventh year of his reign ; 
after which he cauſed the unhappy monarch with all 
his family to be cloſely confined, and was himſelf crown- 

ed king of the Vandals at Carthage. 

Gilimer proved a greater tyrant than any that had 
gone before him. He not only cruelly perſecuted the 
orthodox, but horribly oppreſſed all the reſt, ſo ſthat 

1 he was held in univerſal abhorrence and deteſtation 
Belifariuz when theGreek emperor Juſtinian projected an invaſion 
invades A-of Africa. This expedition of Juſtinian's is ſaid to 
(rica. have been occaſioned by an apparition of Lætus an 

African bilnop, who had been murdered ſome time be- 
fore, but now commanded the emperor to attempt the 
recovery of Africa, and aſſured him of ſucceſs. Ac- 
cordingly, this, or ſome other motive, prevailed upon 
Juſtinian ſo far, that, notwithſtanding his being at that 


1 
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time engaged in a war with Perſia, he ſent a power- 
ful fleet and army to Africa, under the command of 
the celebrated general Beliſarius, who was for that 
reaſon recalled from Perſia. 

So much was Gilimer, all this time, taken up with 
his own pleaſures, or with oppreſſing his ſubjects, that 
he knew little or nothing of the formidable prepara- 
tions that were making againſt him. On the arrival of 
Beliſarius, however, he was conſtrained to put himſelf 
into a poſture of defence, The management of his 
army he committed to his two brothers Gundimer and 
Gelamund, who accordingly attacked the Romans at 
the head of a numerous force. The engagement was 


long and bloody ; but at laſt the Vandals were defeated, Defeats the 
and the two princes ſlain. Gilimer, grown deſperate Vaudals, 


at this news, ſallied out at the head of his corps de re- 
ſerve, with full purpoſe to renew the attack with the 
utmoſt vigour ; but by his own indiſcretion loſt a fair 
opportunity of defeating the Romans. For no ſooner 
did they perceive Gilimer haſtening after them at the 
head of a freſh army, than they betook themſelves to 
flight ; and the greateſt part were diſperſed in ſuch a 
manner, that, had the king followed them cloſe, they 
muſt have been totally cut off. Inſtead of this, how- 
ever, {tumbling unfortunately on the body of one of his 
ſlain brothers, the ſight of it made him loſe all thoughts 


Barbary 
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about the enemy; and inſtead of purſuing them, he 


ſpent part of his time in idle lamentations, and part in 
burying the corpſe with ſuitable pomp and dignity. 
By this means Beliſarius had an opportunity of rally- 
ing his men; which he did ſo effectually, that, comin 
unexpectedly upon Gilimer, he eaſily gained a new — 
complete victory over him. 


I 
This defeat was followed by the loſs of Carthage, Takes Car- 


which the barbarians had been at no pains to put into thage. 


a poſture of defence. After which Gilimer, having in 
vain endeavoured to obtain aſſiſtance from the Moors and 
Goths; was obliged to recal his brother Tzaſon from 
Sardinia, The meeting between the two brother was 
very mournful ; but they ſoon came to a reſolution of 
making one deſperate attempt to regain the loſt king- 
dom, or at leaſt recover their captives out of the hands 
of the enemy. The conſequence of this reſolution was 


another engagement, in which Tzaſon was killed with 


Boo of his choiceſt men, while the Romans loſt no 
more than 50 ; after which Beliſarius moving ſudden- 
ly forward at the head of all his army, fell upon the 
camp of the Vandals. This Gilimer was no ſoooer ap- 
priſed of, than, without ſtaying to give any more orders 
to the reſt of his army, he fled towards Numidia in the 
utmoſt conſternation, His flight was not immediate» 
ly known among his troops; but when it was, ſuch an 


univerſal confuſion enſaed, that they abandoned their - 


camp to the Romans, who had now nothing to do but 


plunder it; and not content with this, they maſſacred. 


all the men found in it, carrying away the women cap- 
tives. | | 
Thus a total end was put to the power of the Van- 


permitted to remain as they were, on condition of ex- 
changing the hereſy of Arius for the orthodox faith, 
As for Gilimer, he fled with the utmoſt expedition to 
Medamus, a town ſituated on the top of the Pappuan 
mountain, and almoſt inacceſſible by reaſon of its 

A 2 height 


chy. 
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And puts 
dals in Barbary, and the Romans once more. became an end at 


maſters of this country. The Vandal inhabitants were the Vanda» 
ic monar- 
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Derbary. height and roggedneſs, The ſiege of this place was 

re — to — an officer of great experience, 

who having ſhat up all avenues to the town, the un- 

21 happy Gilimer was reduced to the greateſt ſtraits for 

Gilimer's want of proviſions. Pharas being ſoon appriſed of the 

extrems di- giſtreſs he was in, wrote him a moſt friendly and * 

* thetic letter, earneſtly exhorting him to put an end to 

the diſtreſs of himſclf and his friends by a ſurrender. 

This Gilimer declined ; but at the ſame time concluded 

his anſwer with a moſt ſubmiſſive requeſt, that Pharas 

would fo far pity his great diſtreſs as to ſend him a loaf 

of bread, a be e, and a lute, This ſtrange requeſt 

reatly ſurpriſed Pharas ; but at laſt it was explained 

y the meſſenger, who told him that the King had not 

taſted any baked bread ſince his arrival on that moun- 

tain, and earneſtly longed to eat a morſel of it before 

he died : the ſponge he wanted to allay a tumour that 

was fallen on one of his cyes ; and the lute, on which 

he had learned to play, was to aſſiſt him in ſetting ſome 

elegiac verics he had compoſed on the ſubject of his 

misfortunes to a ſuitable tune. At this mournful re- 

port Pharas could not refrain from tears, and imme- 

diately diſpatched the meſſenger with the things he 
wanted, 

Gilimer had ſpent near three winter months on the 
ſummit of this inhoſpitable mountain, his miſery har- 
dening him ſtill more againſt the thoughts of ſurren- 
dering, when a melancholy ſcene in his own family at 
once reconciled him to it. This was a bloody ſtruggle 
between two boys, one of them his ſiſter's ſon, about 
a flat bit of dough, laid on the coals ; which the one 
ſcized upon, burning hot as it was, and clapped it in- 
to kis mouth ; but the other by dint of blows forced it 
out, and eat it from him. This quarrel, which might 
have ended fatally had not Gilimer interpoſed, made fo 
deep an impreſſion upon him, that he immediately diſ- 

tched a meſſenger to Pharas, acquainting him that 

e was willing to ſurrender himſelf and all his effects 
npon the conditions he had offered, as ſoon as he was 

aſſured that they were embraced by Beliſarius. Pha- 

ras loſt no time to get them ratified and ſent back to 

him; after which he was conducted to Beliſarius, who 

gave hin: a very kind reception. Gilimer was after- 

£4; wards brought before Juſtinian in golden chains, whom 

{4 he beſought in the molt ſubmiſſive manner to ſpare his 

Kindly life. This was readily gon by the emperor; who 

treated by alſo allowed him a handſome yearly penſion to live up- 

\ Juſtiniad, on as a private gentleman. But his mind and heart 

were too much unſettled and broken to enjoy the ſweets 

of a private ſtate ; ſo that Gilimer, oppreſſed with grief, 

died in the year 534, the firſt of his captivity, and five 
years-after he had been raiſed to the throne. 


_ Barbary being thus again reduced under the power 
3 of the Romans, its hiſtory falls to be taken notice of 
 Parbiry under that of Rome. In the khalifat of Omar, this 


ſubdued by country was reduced by the Saracens, as we have al- 
the Sarv* ready related under the article AAA B14. It continued 
« £cB%. * . * ſubject to the khalifs of Arabia and Bagdad till the 
_ * reign of Harun Al Raſhid, who having appointed I- 
brahim Ebn Aglab governor of the weſtern parts of 

% bis empire, that prefect took the opportunity, firſt 
Principal of aſſuming greater powers to himſelf than had been 


eity of the granted by the Khalif, and then erecting a princi- 
* Azlabites , pality 1 independent of the khaliſs. The 
 Kfoundeds** race of Aglab continued to enjoy their new principa- 
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lity 2 till the year of the Hegira 297 er 298, Barbavy. 
during which time they made ſeveral deſcents on ble 
iſland of Sicily, and conquered part of it. About this 

time, however, one Obeidallah rebelled againſt the 

houſe of Aplab, and aſſumed the title of Khalif of 
Kairwan (the ancient Cyrene, and reſidence of the 

Aglabite princes). To give the greater weight to his 
pretenſions he alſo took the ſurname of Al Mohdi, or 

Al Mahedi, the director. According to ſome, alſo, he 
pretended to be deſcended in a right line from Ali Ebn 

Abu Taleb, and Fatema the daughter of Mahomet ; ſor 

which reaſon, ſay they, the Arabs called him and his 
deſcendants Fatemites, He likewiſe encouraged him- 

ſelf and his followers by a traditional prophecy of Ma- 

homer, that at the end of 300 years the ſun ſhould riſe 25 
out of the weſt. Having at length driven the Agla- Driven ont 
bites into Egypt, where they became known by the Þy AlMobe 
name of Magrebians, he extended his dominions in ® me ee 


Africa and Sicily, making Kairwan the place of his —_ 
reſidence. 26 


In the 3ooth year of the Hegira, Habbaſah, one His general 
of Al Mohdi's generals, overthrew the khalif Al Mokh- Habbaſah 
tader's forces in the neighbourbood of Barca, and invades E- 
made himſelf maſter of that city. After which he re- Vt. 
duced Alexandria itſelf ; and was making great pro- 
greſs in the conqueſt of the whole country, wheu Al 
Mokhtader diſpatched againſt him his two generals 
Takin and Al Kaſem, with an army of 100,000 men. 
Habbaſah being informed that the khalif 's troops were 
in motion, advanced at the head of his army to gue. 
them battle, and at laſt came up with them in an iſland 
called by the Arabs Ard Al Khamſin. Here he at- 
tacked them with incredible bravery, notwithſtanding 
their force was much ſuperior to his; but the approach 
of night obliged both generals to ſound a retreat, — 

The action therefore was by no means deciſive, tho' ex- 

tremely bloody, the Khalif's generals having loſt 20,000, 

and Habbaſah 10,000. The latter, however, durſt not 

renew the fight next morning ; but ſtole off in the night, 

and returned home, ſo that Al Mokhtader in effect gained 

a victory. In the 302d year of the Hegira, however, 
Habbaſah returned, poſſeſſed himſelf of Alexandria a 

ſecond time, defeated a body of the Kkhalif's forces, 

and killed 7000 of them upon the ſpot. What fur- 

ther progreſs he made at that time we are not certain= 23 
ly told; but in the 307th year of the Hegira, Abul As does al- 
Kaſem, ſon to the Fatemite khalif Al Mohdi, again ſo bis ſon 
entered Egypt with an army of 100,000 men. At firſt Abul K- 
he met with extraordinary ſucceſs, and over-ran a con- 
ſiderable part of that fine country. He made himſelf 

maſter of Alexandria, Al Tayum, Al Baknaſa, and the 

iſle of Al Aſhmaryin, penetrating even to Al Jizah, 

where the khalif's army under the command of Munes 

was poſted in order to oppoſe him. In this country he 

found means to maintain himſelf till the 3o8th year 23 
of the Hegira. This year, however, he was entirely who is ur- 
defeated by Munes, who made himſelf maſter of all his terly de- 
baggage, as well as of the plunder he had acquired; ſeated by 
and this blow obliged him to fly to Kairwan with the Muncs., 
ſhattered remains of his army, where he remained with- 

out making any further attempt on Egypt. 

Al Mohdi, reigned 24 years; and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Abul Kaſem abovementioned, who then took 
the ſurname of A Kayem Mchdi, During his reign 
we read of nothing remarkable, except the revolt of 
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one Yezid Ebn Condat, a man of mean extraction, 
but who, having been raiſed to the dignity of chancel- 
lor, found means to raiſe ſuch a ſtrong party, that the 
Khalif was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 
Mohedia. Yezid, being then at the head of a power- 
fal army, ſoon reduced the capital of Kairwan, the 
cities of Al Rakkada and Tunis, and ſeveral other 
fortreſſes, He was no leſs ſucceſsful in defeating a 
conſiderable number of troops which Al Kayem had 
raiſed and ſent againſt him ; after which he cloſely be- 
ſieged the khalif himſelf in the caſtle where he had ſhat 
himſelf up. The ſiege continued ſeven months: du- 
ring which time the place was rednced to ſuch ſtraits, 
that the khalif muſt either have ſurrendered it or been 
ſtarved, when death put an end to his anxiety in the 
12th year of his reign, and 324th of the Hegira. 

Al Kayem was ſucceeded by his ſon Iſhmael, who 
immediately took upon himſelf the title of 4 Manſur. 
This khalif thought proper to conceal the death of his 
father till he had made the preparations neceſſary for 
reducing the rebels. In this he was ſo ſucceſsful, that 
he obliged Yezid to raiſe the ſiege of Mohedia the ſame 
year; and in the following gave him two great over- 
throws, obliging him to ſhut himſelf up in the fortreſs 
of Kothama, or Gutama, where he beſieged him in his 
turn. Yezid defended the place a long time with de- 
ſperate bravery ; but finding the garriſon at laſt obliged 
to capitulate, he made ſhift to eſcape privately. Al 
Manſur immediately diſpatched a body of forces in pur- 
ſuit of him ; who overtook, and brought him back in 
fetters ; but not till after a vigorous defence, in which 
Yezid received ſeveral dangerous wounds, of which he 
died in priſon. After his death, Al Manſur cauſed his 
body to be flayed and his ſkin ſtuffed and expoſed to 
public view. Of Al Manſur's exploits in SICILY an ac- 
count is given under that article, Nothing farther re- 
markable happened in his African dominions; and he 
died after a reign of ſeyen years and 16 days in the 
341ſt of the Hegira. 

Al Manſur was ſacceeded by his ſon Abu Zamin 
Moad, who aſſumed the ſurname of A Moez Ledinil- 
lah. He proved a very warlike prince,'and maintained 
a bloody conteſt with Abdalrahman, khalif of Anda- 
luſia: for a particular account of which ſee the article 
Spain. In the 347th year of the Hegira, beginning 
March 25th, 958, Al Moez ſent a powerful army to the 
weſtern extremity of Africa, under the command of Abul 
Haſan Jawhar, one of his ſlaves, whom he had advan- 
ced to the dignity of Vizir. Jawhar firſt advanced to 
a uy called Tahart, which he be ſieged for ſome time 
ineffeually. From thence he marched to Fez, and 
made the proper diſpoſitions for attacking that city. 
But finding that Ahmed Ebn Becr, the Emir of the 
place, was reſolved to defend it to the laſt, he thought 
proper to abandon the enterprize. However, having 
traverſed all the tract between that capital and the At- 
lantic ocean, he again ſat down before Fez, and took 
it by ſtorm the following year. 

But the greateſt atchicvement performed by this 
khalif was his conqueſt of Egypt, and the removal of the 
khalifat to that country. This conqueſt, though long 
projected, he did not attempt till the year of the He- 
gira 358. Having then made all neceſſary preparations 
for it, he committed the care of that expedition to a 
faithful and experienced general called Ciafar, or Jaa- 


far ; but in the mean time, this enterprize did not di- Barbary, 
vert Al Moez from the care of his other conqueſts, I 
particularly thoſe of Sicily and Sardinia : to the laſt , Barde. p 
of which he ſailed in the year of the Hegira 361, con- 
tinuing a whole year in it, and leaving the care of his 
African dominions to an experienced officer named 
Yuſef Ben Zeiri. He ſailed thence the following year 
ſor Tripoli in Barbary, where he had not ſtaid Jon 
before he received the agreeable news that his gene 
had made bimfelf maſter of Alexandria, He loſt no 
time, but immediately embarked for it, leaving. the 
government of his old African dominions in the — 
of his truſty ſervant Yuſef abovementioned, and arri- 4, 
ving ſafely at that port was received with all the demon- And tranſ- 
ſtrations of joy. Here he began to lay the foundations ferstheſcat 
of his new Egyptian dynaſty, which was to put a final of govern» 
end to the old one of Kairwan after it had continued Mev © 
about 65 years. by. wm 
Al Mocz preſerved all his old dominions of Kair- 
wan or Africa Proper, But the ambition or avarice of 
the governors whom he appointed ſuffered them to run 
quickly to a ſhameful decay ; particularly the new and 
opulent metropolis of Mohedia, on which immenſe ſums 
had been laviſhed, as well as labour and care, ſo as to 
render it not only one of the richeſt and ſtatelieſt, but 
one of the ſtrongeſt, cities in the world: ſo that we may 
truly ſay, the wealth and ſplendour of this ence famed, 
though ſhort-lived ſtate, took their final leave of it with 
the departure of the khalif Al Moez, ſeeing the whole 
maritime tract from the Egyptian confines to the Straits 
of Gibraltar hath ſince become the neſt of the moit 
odious piratical crew that can be imagined. 
Under the article Al iERSwe have given a ſhort ac- 
count of the erection of a new kingdom in Barbary by 
Texefien ; which, however, is there no farther continued 
than is neceſlary for the proper underſtanding the hi- 
ſtory of that country. A general hiſtory might here 
be given of the whole country of Barbary ; but as 
that would neceſſarily occaſion repetitions under the 
articles Morocco, TRITOII, Tux lis, &c. we niuſt 
refer to thoſe articles for the hiſtorical part, as well as 
for an account of the climate, inhabitants, &c. 
BARBATELLI (Bernardino), otherwiſe called 
Pochetti, a painter of hiſtory, fruit, animals, and flowers, 
was born at Florence in 1542. He was the diſciple 
of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio at Florence; from whoſe ſchool 
he went to Rome, and ſtadied there with ſuch uncom- 
mon aſſiduity, that he was frequently ſo abſtracted, 
and fo abſolutely engroſſed by the objects of his con- 
templations, as to forget the neceſſary refreſhments of 
ſleep and food, He was excellent in painting every 
ſpecies of animals, fruit, or flowers; and in thoſe ſub- 
jets not only imitated, but equalled nature. His 
touch was free, light, and delicate, and the colouring _ 
of his objects inexpreſſibly true; and, beſide his merit 
in his moſt nſual ſtyle of painting, the hiſtorical ſub- 
jects which he deſigned from ſacred or profane authors 
were much eſteemed and admired. He died in 1612. 
BARBE, or BARB. Sce Bars. 
BaRBE, inthe military art. To fire in barbe, means 
to fire the cannon over the parapet, inſtead of firing 
through the embraſures: in which caſe, the parapet 
muſt not be above three feet and a half high. 
BARBE, or BARDE, is an old word, denoting the 
armour of the horſes of the ancient knights and fo) 2 
WO 


Parbe, 


: 
Warbet. 
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who were accontred at all points, It is ſaid to have 
been an armour of iron and leather, wherewith the 
neck, breaſt and ſhoulders of the horſe were covered. 

Bans (St), a town of New Biſcay in Mexico, near 
which are rich ſilver mines. W. Long. 109. 55. N. 
Lat. 26. o. 

BARBED, in a general ſenſe, bearded like a fiſh- 
hook ſet with barbs ; alſo ſhaved or trimmed, 

Dann and Creſied, in heraldry, an appellation 

iven to the combs and pills of a cock, when particu- 
Farized for being of a different tincture from the body. 

A barbed creſi, is a croſs the extremities whereof 
are like the barbed jrons uſed for ſtriking of fiſh, 

BARBEL, in ich bology. See Cyrxtxvs. 

BARBELICO TA, au ancient ſeit of Gnoſtics, 
ſpoken of by Theodoret. Their doctrines were ab- 

ard, and their ceremonics tov abominable to be re- 
peated, 

BARBER, one who makes a trade of ſhaving or 
trimming the beards of other men for money, An- 
cicntly, a lute or viol, or ſome ſuch mutical inſtrument, 
was part of the furniture of a barber's ſhop, which was 
uſed then to be frequented by perſons above the ordi- 
nary level of the people, who reſorted to the barber ei- 
ther for the cure of wounds, or to undergo ſome chi- 
rurgical operations, or, as it was then called, to be 
trimmed, a word that ſignificd cither ſhaving or cuttin 
and curling the hair; theſe, together with letting blood, 
were the ancient occupations of the barber-ſurgeon, 
As to the other important branch of urgery, the ſet- 
ting of fractured limbs, that was practiſcd by another 
claſs of men, called bone-/etters, of whom there are 
hardly any now remaining. The muſical inſtruments 
in his ſhop were for the entertainment of waiting cuſ- 
tomers; and anſwered the end of a newſpaper, with 
which at this day thoſe who wait for their turn at the 
barber's amuſe themſelves. For the origin of the bar- 
ber's pole, ſec the article APPELLATION. 

BARBERINI (Francis), one of the moſt excellent 
poets of his age, was born at Barberino, in Tuſcany, 
in the year 1264. As his mother was of Florence, he 
{eitled in that city ; where his profeſſion of the law, 
but eſpecially the beauty of his poetry, raiſed him a 
very contiderable character. The greateſt part of his 
works are Joſt ; but that which is intitled the Precept. 
of Love, which is a moral poem calculated to inſtruct 
thoſe in their duty who have a regard for glory, vir- 
tue, and eternity, has had a better fate. It was pub- 
liſhed at Rome, adorned with beautiful figures, in 
1640, by Frederic Ubaldini : he prefixed the author's 
life; and, as there are in the poem many words which 
are grown obſolete, he added a gloſſary to explain 
them, which illaſtrates the ſenſe by the authority of 
contemporary poets, 

BARBERINO, a town of Tuſcany in Italy, ſi- 
tuated at the foot of the Apennine mountains, in E. 
Long. 12. 15. N. Lat. 43. 40. 

BARBERRY, in botany, Sec BRERBERIS. 

BARBESUL (anc. geog.), a town and river of 
Boetica, and a colony in the reſort of the Conventus 
Gaditanns in Spain: now Marbella in Grenada. 

BARBET, in natural hiſtory, a name given by M. 
Reaumur, and other of the French writers, to a pecu- 
liar ſpecies of the worms which feed on the pucerons 
ur aphides. Sce APHIS, 
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BARBETS, the name of the inhabitants of ſeveral Barbets. 


valleys in Piedmont, particularly thoſe of Lucern, An- 
grona, Peruſa, and St Martin. 

BARBEYRAC (John), was born in Beſiers in 
Lower Languedoc in 1674. He was made profeſſor of 
law and hiſtory at Lauſanne in 1710; which he enjoy- 
ed for ſeven years, and during that time was three 
times rector: in 1717, he was profeſſor of public and 
private law at Groningen, He tranſlated into French 
the two celebrated works of Puffendorf, his Law «of 
Nature and Nations, and his Duties of a Man and a 
Citizen ; to both which he wrote excellent notes, and 
to the former an introductory preface, He tranſlated 
allo Grotius's treatiſe De Juro Belli ac Pacis, with 
large and excellent notes ; and ſeveral of Tillutſon's 
ſermon's. He wrote a work entitled Traite de Jeu, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

BARBEZIEUX, a town of Saintonge in France, 
with the title of a marquiſate. It hath a manufacture 
of linen cloth; and lies in W. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 45. 
23. 
BARBICAN, or BarBacaxn. Sce BarBacan. 
BARBIERI (Giovanni Franceſco), otherwiſe call- 
ed, Guercino da Cento, an eminent hiſtorical painter, 
was born at Cento, a village not far from Bologna, in 
1590. At firſt he was the diſciple of Benedetto Gen- 
nari; but he afterwards ſtudied for ſome time in the 
ſchool of the Caracci, thongh he did not adopt the 
manner of that famous academy. He ſeemed to pre- 
fer the ſtyle of Caravaggio to that of Guido or Alba- 
no, imagining it impoſhble to imitate nature truly, 
without the afliſtance of ſtrong lights and ſtrong ſha- 
dows ; and from that principle, his light was admitted 
into his painting room from above. In effect, by the 
oppoſition of his ſtrong lights and ſhadows, he pave 
ſuch force to his pictures, that ſew, except thoſe of 
Caravaggio, can ſtand near them, and not ſeem feeble 
in their effect: however, that manner is cenſured as 
not being like nature, becauſe it makes objects appear 
as if they were ſeen by candle light, or by the bright- 
neſs of a ſun-beam, which alone can juſtify the deep- 
neſs of his ſhadowing. The principal attention of Gu- 
ercino ſeems to have been fixed on arriving at perfec- 
tion in colouring ; he ſaw the aſtoniſhing effects pro- 
duced by the colouring of the celebrated Venetian 
maſters ; and obſerved, that notwithſtanding any im- 
perfections in regard to grace, correctneſs, or elegance, 
the works of thoſe maſters were the objects of univerſal 
admiration, From which obſervation, he ſeems to 
have devoted his whole ſtudy to excel in colouring ; as 
if he were convinced, that few are qualified to diſcern 
the elevation of thought, which conſtitutes the excel- 
lence of a compoſition ; few may be touched with the 
grandeur or beauty of the deſign, or perhaps haye a ca- 
pacity to examine even the correctneſs of any part of a 
painting; and yet every eye, and even every imperfect 
judge of a picture, may be ſenſibly affected by the 
force and beauty of the colouring. His taſte of deſign 
was natural, caſy, and often grand, but without any 
extraordinary ſhare of elevation, correctneſs, or ele- 
games: The airs of his heads often want dignity, and 

is local colours want truth. However, there is great 
union and harmony in his colours, although his carna- 
tions are not very freſh ; and in all his works there is a 
powerful and expreſiiye imitation of life, which will 
for 
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Barbieri for ever render them eſtimable. Towards the decline 


of his life, he obſerved that the clearer and brighter 


Barca. ſtyle of Guido and Albano had attracted the admira- 
— 


tion of all Europe; and therefore he altered his man- 
ner, even againſt his own judgment. But he apolo- 
gized for that conduct, by declaring, that in his former 
time he painted for fame, and to pleaſe the judicious ; 
and he now painted to pleaſe the ignorant, and enrich 
himſelf, He died in 1666.— The moſt capital perfor- 
mance of Guercino, is the hiſtory of S. Petronilla, which 
is conſidered as one of the ornaments of S. Peter's at 
Rome. 

BAREIERI (Paolo Antonio), da Cemto, painter of 
ſtill life and animals, was the brother of Guercino, and 
born at Cento in 1596. He choſe for his ſubjects 
fruit, flowers, inſets, and animals; which he painted 
after nature with a lively tint of colour, great tender- 
neſs of pencil, and a ſtrong character of truth and life. 
He died in 1640, 

BARBITOS, or Baxrz1ToON, an ancient inſtrument 
of muſic, mounted with three, others ſay ſeven, ſtrings; 
much uſed by Sappho, and Alcæus, whence it is alſo 
denominated Leſboum. 

BARBLES, or Baxzss, in farriery, the knots or 
ſuperfluous fleſh that grow up in the channels of a 
horſe's mouth ; that is, in the intervals that ſeparate the 
bars, and lic under the tongue. Theſe, which are alſo 
called barbes, obtain in black cattle as well as horſes, 
and obſtruct their eating. For the cure, they caſt the 
beaſt, take out his tongue, and clip off the barbles with 
a pair of ſciſſars, or cut them with a ſharp knife; others 
chooſe to burn them off with a hot iron. 

BARBOUR (John), archdeacon of Aberdeen, was 
eſteemed an elegant poet in the reign of David I, He 
wrote the hiſtory of Robert the Bruce, in an heroic 
poem, which is ſtill extant, and which contains many 
facts and anecdotes omitted by other hiſtorians. The 
lateſt edition of this book is that of Glaſgow, 8vo, 
printed in the year 1672. It is intitled, © The acts 
and life of the moſt victorious conqueror Robert Bruce 
king of Scotland; wherein alſo are contained the mar- 
rial deeds of the valiant princes Edward Bruce, Sir 
James Douglaſs, Earl Thomas Randal, Walter Stew- 
ard, and ſundry others.” In one paſſage, he calls it a 
romance ; but that word was then of good reputation : 
every body knows that the“ Romaunt of romaunts' 
has been innocently applicd to true hiſtory ; as well as 
the Ballad of ballads' to a ſacred ſong. 

BARBUDA, onc of the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands, 
about 20 miles long and 12 broad. It is lowland, but 
fraitful and pretty populous. The inhabitants addict 
themſelves to huſbandry, and find always a ready mar- 
Ket for their corn and cattle in the ſugar iſlands. Bar- 
buda is the property of the Codrington family, who 
have great numbers of negrocs here as well as in Bar- 
badoes. It lies in W. Long. 61. 3. N. Lat. 18. f. 

BARCA, a large country of Africa, lying on the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea, betweenthe kingdoms 
of Egypt and Tripoli, extending itſelf in length from 
eaſt to weſt from the 3gth to the 46th degree of caſt 
longitnde, and in breadth from north to ſouth about 
30 leagues, as is generally ſuppoſed. It is for the moſt 
part, eſpecially in the middle, a dry ſandy deſart; on 
which account the Arabs call it Sahart, or Ceyart 
Barka, that is, the deſart or road of whirlwinds or 
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horricanes. 


100d of towns and villages, where the ground produces 
ſome ſmall quantities of grain, ſuch as millet, and ſome 
maize, the reſt is in a manner quite barren and uncul- 
tivated, or to ſpeak more properly, uncultivable : and 
even of that ſmall quantity which thoſe few ſpots pro- 
duce, the poor inhabitants are obliged to exchange 
ſome part with their indigent neighbours, for dates, 
ſheep, and camels, which they aud in greater need of 
than they, by reaſon of their great ſcarcity of graſs 
and other proper food; for want of which, thoſe that 
are brought to them ſeldom thrive or live long. In this 
country ſtood the famed temple of Jupiter Ammon ; 
and notwithſtanding the pleaſantneſs of the ſpot where 
it ſtood, this part of the country is ſaid to hb been 
the moſt dangerous of any, being ſurrounded with ſuch 
quick and burning ſands as are very detrimental to tra- 
vellers; not only as they ſink under their feet, but be- 
ing light, and heated by the rays of the ſun, are eaſily 
raiſed by every breath of wind; which, if it chance to 
be in their faces, almoſt burns their eyes out, and ſtiffles 
them for want of breadth ; or if vehement, often over- 
whelms whole caravans. Againſt this temple Cambyſes 


king of Perſia diſpatched an army of 50,000 men. 


They ſet out from Thebes in upper Egypt, and under 
the conduct of proper guides reached the city of Oaſis 
ſeven days journey from that place : but what was their 
fate afterwards is uncertain ; for they never returned 
cither to Egypt or to their own country. The Am- 
monians informed Herodotns, that, after the army 
had entered the ſandy deſart which lies wo" i Oaſis, 
a violent wind began to blow from the ſouth at the 
time of their dinner, and raiſed the ſand to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the whole army was overwhelmed and bu- 
ried alive. 

Concerning the government or commerce of this 
country we know nothing certain. Moſt probably the 
maritime towns are under the protection ot the Porte: 
but whether under the baſha of Egypt or Tripoli, or 
whether they have formed themſelves into independent 
ſtates like thoſe of Algicrs and Tunis, we cannot fay ; 
only we are told that the inhabitants of the maritime 
towns are more civilized than thoſe that dwell in the 
inland parts. The firſt proſeſs Mahometaniſm, and 
have imbibed ſome notions of humanity and juſtice ; 
whilſt the Jatter, who have neither religion nor any 
lign of worſhip among them, are altogether ſavage and 
brutiſh. - They are a ſort of Arabs, and like them live 
entirely upon theft and plunder. By them this tract, 
which before was a continued deſart, was firſt inhabited. 
At their firſt coming in, they ſettled themſelves in one 
of the beſt places of the country; but as they multi- 
plied, and had frequent wars with one another, the 
ſtrongeſt drove the weakeſt out of the beſt ſpots, and 
ſent them to wander in the deſart parts, where they live 
in the moſt miſerable inanner, their country hardly af- 
fording one ſingle neceſſary of life. Hence it is that 
they are ſaid to be the uglieſt of all the Arabs : their 
bodies having ſcarcely any thing but ſkin and bone, 
their faces meagre, with fierce ravenous Jooks ; their 
garb, which is commonly what they take from the paſ- 
ſengers who 7 through theſe parts, tattered with long 

ile the pooreſt of them have ſcarce a rag 
to cover their nakedneſs. They are moſt expert and 
reſolute 


It labours almoſt every where under a Barca. 
eat ſcarcity of water; and except in the neighbourW W] 
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few, that the Barcans are often necelſiuated to make 
diſtant excurſions into Numidia, Libya, and other 
ſouthern countries. Thoſe that fall into their hands 
arc made to drink plenty of warm milk : then they 
hang them up by the feet, and ſhake them, in order to 
make them vomit up any money they think they have 
ſwallowed ; aftcr which, they ſtrip them of all their 
clothes, even to the laſt rag: but with all this inhu- 
manity, they commonly ſpare their life, which is more 
than the other African robbers do, Yet notwithſtand- 
ing every artifice they can uſe, the Barcansare ſo poor, 
that they commonly let, pledge, or even ſell, their 
children to the Sicilians and others from whom they 
have their corn, eſpecially before they ſet out on any 
long excurſion. 

BARCALON, an appellation given to the prime 
miniſter of the king of Siam. The barcalon has in his 
department every thing relating to commerce, both at 
home and abroad, He is likewiſe ſaperintendant of 
the king's magazines, 

BARCELONA, a handſome, rich, and ſtrong city 
of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, of which it is 
the capital. This city was origiually founded by Ha- 
milcar Barcas, and from him called Barcino. It was 
redaced by the Romans, and continued ſubject to them 
till the kingdom of Spain was over-run by the Goths 
and Vandals, and afterwards by the Saracens or Moors. 
In the beginning of the gth century, Barcelona was in 
the hands of the Moors, and under the government of 
one Zade. This governor having more than once abu- 
led the clemency of Charlemagne, at laſt irritated Lewis 
king of Aquitain, and ſon to Charles, to ſuch a degree, 
that he gave orders to his generals to inveſt the city, 
and not to riſe from before it till they had put Zade 
into his hands, The Moor made a moſt obſtinate re- 
liſtance, ſo that the ſiege laſted many months: at laſt, 
tinding it impoſlible to preſerve the city much longer, 
and being deſtitute of all hopes of relief, he determined, 


or rather was compelled by the inhabitants, to go to the 


Chriſtian camp and implore the emperor's mercy ; but 
here he was no ſooner arrived than he was arreſted and 
ſent priſoner to Charlemagne, who condemned him to 
perpetual baniſhment, The people gaining nothing by 
this expedient, continned to hold out for ſix weeks 
longer, when the king of Aquitain himſelf took the 
command of the ſiege. To him they made a propoſal, 
that if he would allow them to march out and go 
where they pleaſed, 94 would ſurrender the place. 
Lewis having agreed to this, made his public entry in- 
to Barcelona, where he formed a deſign of extending 
his father's dominions as far as the Ebro; but being 
recalled before he could put his deſign in execution, 
he appointed one Bera count of Barcelona. The city 
continued ſubject to him and his ſucceſſors, who till 
enjoyed the title of counts of Barcelona, from the year 
802 to 1131 ; during which time we find nothing re- 
markable, except that the city was once taken by the 
Moors, but ſoon after retaken by the aſſiſtance of 
Lewis IV, king of France, In 1131 it was united to 
the crown of Arragon by the marriage of Don Ray- 
mond V. count of Barcelona with the daughter of Don 
Ramiro the Monk, King of Arragon. In 1465 the 
Catalowaus reyolted againſt Don Juan II. king of Ar- 
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ragon, out of hatred to his queen Donna Juanna ; the Barcelons. 
conſequence of which was, that Barcelona was belieged —— 


by that monarch in 1471. Various efforts were made 
by Lewis XI. of France and the duke of Lorrain in 
order to raiſe the ſiege, but without effect. Things 
at length were brought to the utmoſt extremity, when 


the king offered to pardon them all, without the ſmall- 


eſt puniſhment either in perſon or property, provided 
they would ſubmit: but theſe terms they rejected, 
chiefly through the influence of the count de Pailhars, 
who had been pardoned the year before. The army, 
on the other hand, was very earneſt in being led on to 
the aſſault, in hopes of plunder, The king, however, 
wrote a letter to the citizens, dated the 6th of Octo- 
ber, in terms as affectionate as if he had been writing 
to his children, bewailing the miſeries they had brou 
on themſelves, and concluding with a proteſtation that 
they, and not he, muſt be anſwerable for the conſe- 
quences. Upon this, at the perſuaſion of a prieſt who 
had a reputation for ſanity, they ſent deputies to the 
King, and made a capitulation on the 17th of the ſame 
month. In this the king acknowledged they had 
taken up arms on juſt motives; and forgave every body 
except Pailhars, who was, however, ſuffered to eſcape. 
On the 22d of October the king made his entry into 
the city, and confirmed all their ancient privileges. In 
1697, Barcelona was taken by the French, after a 
bloody ſiege of 52 days; and the loſs of this city bad 
a conſiderable effect in diſpoſing the Spaniards to agree 
to the treaty of Ryſwick. In Queen Anne's time it 
was taken by the allics under the Earl of Peterborough ; 
but being afterwards ſhamefully denied aſſiſtance by the 
Engliſh . was obliged to ſubmit to Philip II. 
by whom the whole province was deprived of its an- 
cient privileges; for a particular account of which, ſce 
the article Spain, | 
Barcelona is ſituated by the ſea-ſide, of a form be- 
tween a ſquare and an oval; it is ſurrounded with a 
or brick wall, round which is another, with 14 ba- 
ions, horn-works, ramparts, and ditches ; the ram- 
parts are high, broad, and ſpacious, inſomuch that 
100 coaches may be ſecn every evening driving thereon 
for pleaſure. The city is divided into two parts, the 
Old and the New, which are ſeparated from each other 
by a wall and a large ditch ; the ſtreets are handſome, 
well paved with large ſtones, wide, and very clean. It 
is the reſidence of a viceroy, is a biſhop's ſce, has a 
fine univerſity, a mint, a good port, and is adorned 
with handſonic buildings. Here is a court of inqui- 
ſition, which the inhabitants look upon as an advantage. 
The remarkable buildings are the cathedral, which is 
large, handſome, and adorned with two high towers, 
the church of the Virgin Mary, the palace of the biſhop, 
that of the inquiſition, and ſeveral religious houſes : 
add to theſe the palace of the viceroy ; the arſenal, 
which contains arms for 1000 men ; the exchange, 
where the merchants meet ; the terſana, where they 
build the galleys ; and the palace where the nobility 
of the country meet, called La Caſa de la Deputation, 
This laſt is built with fine large free ſtone, and adorned 
with columns of marble : there is in it a large hall, 
with a gilt cicling and a handſome portico, wherein 
perſons may cither walk or fit ; the hall js adorned 
with the portraits of all the counts of Barcelona, 
There are ſeyeral fine ſquares, particularly that of St 
Michael, 
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Michaet, into which all the great ſtreets run. The 
port is wide, ſpacious, deep, and ſafe ; defended on 
the one ſide by a great mole, and the other ſhelter- 
ed from the weſt wind by two mountains that advance 
into the ſca, and form a kind of promontory : the mole 
is 750 long, with a quay, at the end of which 
is a light-houſe and a f. fort. One of the moun- 


„ is high, and riſes in the 
middle of che plain near the city: it is covered with 
es of trees, and has a ſtrong 

for the defence of the city : this mountain, being 
a rock, yields an inexhauſtible quarry of fine hard frec 
ſtone. Barcelona is a place of great trade, on account 
of the conveniency of its harbour; and it has a mann- 
facture of knives greatly eſteemed in Spain, as alſo of 
blankets. Here are alſo ſeveral glaſs-houſes. The in- 
habitants are diligent, and equally fit for labour and 
trade; they are alſo very civil to ſtran The wo- 
men are well ſhaped, and as handſome as any in Spain ; 
they are briſk and lively in their converſation, and more 
free and unreſtrained in their behaviour than in other 

of Spain. E. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 41. 26. 

BARCELONETTA, a town of France in the 
ernment of Danphiny, and capital of the valley of 
ts own name. It belonged to the Duke of Savoy, and 
was ceded to France by the treaty of Utrecht in 1712. 
E. Long. 6. 40. N. Lat. 44. 26. 

BARCELOR, a town of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, 
on the coaſt of Malabar. Itis a Dutch faQory, where 
they carry on a conſiderable trade in pepper. E. Long. 
74. 15. N. Lat. 13. 45. 

BARCELOS, a town of Portugal, with the title 
of a duchy. It is ſeated on the river Cavado, over 
which there is a handſome bridge. W. Long. 7. ©. 
N, Lat. 41. 20. 

BARCINO (anc. ), 2 town of the Terra- 
conenſis in Spain, and capital of the Laletani. Now 
BaxcELOnA, See that article. 

BARCLAY (Alexander), a learned monk in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Where he was born, though 
of no great importance, was neverthelcſs a matter of 
viralent contention among his former biographers. 
Bale, who was his cotemporary, is of opinion he was 
born in Somerſetſhire. There is indeed a village of 
his name, and a numerous family, in that county. Pits 
thinks he was born in Devonſhire. Mackenzie is po- 
ſitive he was 2 Scotchman ; but without proof, unleſs 
we admit as ſuch his name Alexander. He was, how- 
ever, educated in Oriel college Oxford. After leaving 
the univerſity he went abroad, and continued ſome 
time in France, Italy, and Germany, where he acquired 
à competent knowledge of the languages of thoſe coun- 
tries, as . from ſeveral tranſlations of books, 
which he afterwards publiſhed. On his return to Eng- 
land, he was made chaplain to his the biſhop 
of Tyne, who likewiſe appointed him a prieſt of St 
Mary, at the college of Ottery in Devonſhire, found- 
ed by Grandiſon biſhop of Exeter. Aſter the death 
of his patron, he became a Benedictine monk of Ely. 
On the diſſolnion of that monaſtery, he firſt obtained 
the vicarage of St Matthew at Wokey in Somerſet- 
ſhire ; and, in 1549, being then doctor of divinity 
was preſented to the vica of Much Badew in Ef- 
ſex. In 1552 he was appointed rector of Allhallows, 
„ which he lived to enjoy but a very 
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tort time, He died at Croydon in Sorrcy 
1552. He is 
Engliſh language, to have been one of the politeſt 
writers of his time. He compoſed ſeveral original 
works; bat was chiefly remarkable for his tranſlations 
from the Latin, Italian, French, and German langua- 
es. His yerſion from Salluſt of the war of Jugurtha 
accurate, and not withont el His lives of 
ſeveral ſaints, in heroic verſe, are ſtill unpubliſhed. 
His Stw/tifero navis, or The ſhip of fools, is the moſt 
ſingular of his performances. was printed by Ri- 
chard Pynſon at London 1509 in folio ; and contains 
a varicty of wooden plates, which are worthy the in- 
ſpection of the curious. 

BaxcLay (William), a learned civilian, was born 
in Aberdeenſhire in the year 1541. He ſpent the 
early part of his life, and much of his fortune, at the 
court of Queen of Scots, from whoſe favour he 
had reaſon to expect preferment. In 1573 he went 
over to France, and at s commenced ſtudent of 
civil law under the famous Cujacius. He continued 
ſome years in that ſeminary, where he took a doQor's 

ee; and was ſoon after appointed profeſſor of civil 
law in the univerſity of Pont-&-Mouffon, then firſt 
the Duke of Lorraine. That prince after- 
wards made him counſellor of ſtate and maſter of re- 
neſts, Barclay, in the year r58r, married Ann de 
laville, a French lady, by whom he had a ſon, who 
became a celebrated author, and of whom the reader 
will find an account in the next article. This youth 
the Jeſuits would gladly have received into their ſo- 
iety. His father refuſed his conſent, and for that 
reaſon theſe diſciples of Jeſus ſoon contrived to ruin 
him with the duke his patron, Barelay now embark- 
ed for Britain, where King James I. offered him con- 
ſiderable preferment, provided he would become a 
member of the church of England : but, not chooſing 
to comply, he returned to France in 1604 ; and, ſoon 
after his arrival, was appointed profeſſor of civil law 
in the univerſity of Angers, where he died the year 
following, and was buried in the Franciſan church. 
He was eſteemed a learned civilian ; and wrote elabo- 
rately in defence of the divine right of kings, in an- 
ſwer to Buchanan and others. The titles of his works 
are, 1. De regno ef regali { ws; c. 2. Commen- 
tarius in tit. pandectarum de rebus creditis, et de jure. 
jurando. 3. De poteſtate papa, &e. 4. Premetia in 
vn am cole. 

BaxcLar (John), ſon of the former, was, as we 
have abovementioned, ſo =” 2 favourite of the Je- 
ſuits, that they uſed all their efforts to engage him in 
their ſociety. His father would not conſent, and car- 
ried his fon with him into England, who was already 
an author, for he had pabliſhed A commentary upon the 
T hebais of Statins, and a Latin poem on the coronation 
of King James, and the firſt part of Euphormio, 1603. 
He returned to France with his father ; and after his 
father's death went to Paris, and ſoon after came back 
to London : he was there m 1606, He publiſhed The 
Hiſtory of the Gun-powder Piet a pamphlet of ſix 
leaves, printed at Amſterdam, He publiſhed at Lon- 
don in 1610 Ar Apology for the Enphormio, and his 
father's treatife De 2 pope. And at Paris, 1612, 
he publiſhed a.book inticled Pirtas, in anſwer io Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, who had ritten againſt William Bar- 
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Narclay, elay's book concerning the power of the Pope, Two 


Barco- years aſter he publiſhed Icon Animorum. He was in- 
chebas. 


agrecable to all ſorts of people. 


vited to Rome by Pope Paul V. and received a great 
deal of civility from Cardinal Bellarmin, though he 
hadwritten againſt him. He died at Rome in 1621, 
while his Arg:1is was printing at Paris. This cele- 
brated work * ſince gone throngh a great number of 
editions, and has been tranſlated into moſt languages. 
M. de Peireſe, who had the care of the firſt edition, 
cauſed the effigies of the author to be placed before the 
book ; and the following diſtich, written by Grotius, 
was put under it : 
Gente Caledonins, Gallus natalibus, hic eft 
Romam Romano qui docet ore log ui. 

Barcriay (Robert), one of the moſt eminent among 
the Quakers, the ſon of Colonel David Barclay, de- 
ſcended of the ancient family of Barclays, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1648. He was educated under an uncle 
at Paris, where the Papiſts uſed all their efforts to draw 
him over to their religion, He joined the Quakers in 
1669, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal and abili- 
ties in defence of their doctrines. In 1676 he pub- 
liſhed in Latin at Amſterdam his Apology for the Qua- 
kers ; which is the moſt celebrated of his works, and 
eſteemed the ſtandard of the doctrine of the Quakers. 
The Theſes Theologica, which were the foundation of 
this work, and addreſſed to the clergy of what fort ſo- 
ever, were publiſhed before the writing of the Apology, 
and lated in Latin, French, High-Dutch, Low- 
Dutch, and Engliſh. The dedication of his Apology to 
King Charles II. is very remarkable for the uncom- 
mon frankneſs and ſimplicity with which it is written. 
Amongſt many other extraordinary paſſages, we meet 
with the following: © There is no king in the world 
who can ſo experimentally teſtify of God's providence 
and goodneſs ; neither is there any who rules ſo many 
ſree people, ſo many true Chriſtians ; which thing ren- 
ders thy government more honourable, thyſelf more 
conſiderable, than the acceſſion of many nations filled 
with ſlaviſh and ſuperſtitious ſouls. Thou haſt taſted 
of proſperity and adverſity ; thou knoweſt what it is to 
be baniſhed thy native country, to be over-ruled as well 


as to rule and fit upon the throne ; and being oppreſſed, 


thou haſt reaſon to know how hateful the oppreſlor is 
both to God and man : if, after all thoſe warnings and 
advertiſements, thou doſt not turn unto the Lord with 
all thy heart, but forget him who remembered thee in 
thy diſtreſs, and give up thyſelf to follow luſt and va- 
nity, rely great will thy condemnation,” — He 
travelled with the famous Mr William Penn through 
the greateſt part of England, Holland, and Germany, 
and was every where received with the higheſt reſpect; 
for though both his converſation and behaviour were 
ſuitable to his principles, yet there was ſuch livelineſs 
and ſpirit in his diſcourſe, and ſuch ſerenity and cheer- 
ſulneſs in his deportment, as rendered him extremely 
When he returned to 
his native country he ſpent the remainder of his life in 
a quiet and retired manner. He died at his own houſe 
at Ury on the 3d of October 1690, in the 42d year of 
his age. 

BARCOCHEBAS, or rather BAR coc HA, a Jewiſh 
impoſtor, whoſe real name was Akiba; but he took 


that of Barcoehab, which ſignifies the Sow of 4 Star; 
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in alluſion to the prophecy of Balaam, „There mall 
a ſtar ariſe out of Jacob.“ 
Meſliah ; and talking of nothing but wars, victories, 
and triumphs, made his countrymen riſe againſt the 
Romans, by which means he was the author of 
innumerable diſorders : he ravaged many places, took 
2 great number of fortreſſes, and maſſacred an infi- 
nite multitude of people, particularly the Chriſtians. 
The emperor ſent troops to Rufus, governor of Ju- 
dea, to ſuppreſs the ſedition. Rufus, in obedience, ex- 
erciſed a thouſand cruelties, but conld not finiſh bis at- 
tempt. The emperor was therefore obliged to ſend 
Julius Severus, the greateſt general of that time ; 
who attained his end without a direct battle: he fell 


on them ſeparately ; cut off their proviſions ; and at 


laſt the whole conteſt was reduced to the ſiege of Bit- 
ter, in the 18th yearof Hadrian. The impoſtor periſhed 
there. This war coſt the Romans a great deal of blood. 

BARD, a word denoting one who was a poet by 
his genius and profeſſion ; and, © who ſung of the bat- 
tles of heroes, or the heaving breaſts of love. O Man. 
Poems, I. 37. 

The curioſity of man is great with reſpect to the 
tranſactions of his own ſpecies; and when ſuch tranſ- 
actions are deſcribed in verſe, accompanied with muſic, 


Fard; 


He proclaimed himſelf the 


the performance is enchanting. An ear, a voice, {kill Kain; 
in inſtrumental muſic, and, above all, a poctical genius, See, 


are requilite to excel in that complicated art. As ſuch 
talents are rare, the few that poſſeſſed them were high- 
ly eſteemed; and hence the profeſſion of a bard, 
which, beſide natural talents, required more culture 
and exerciſe than any other known art. Bards were 
capital perſons at every feſtival and at every ſolemnity. 
Their ſongs, which, by recording the atchievements 
of kings and heroes, animated every hearer, muſt have 
been the entertainment of every warlike nation, We 
have Heſiod's authority, that in his time bards were as 
common as potters or joiners, and as liable to envy. 
Demodocus is mentioned by Homer as a celebrated 
bard ; and Phemius, another bard, is introduced by 
him deprecating the wrath of Ulyſſes in the following 
words : 

O King! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 

* And ſpare the poets ever-gentle kind : 

* Adeed like this thy future fame would wrong, 

For dear to gods and men is ſacred ſong. 

Self- taught I ling ; by heav'n, and heav'n alone, 

The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown ; 

% And (what the gods beſtow) the lofty lay, 

To gods alone, and godlike worth, we pay. 

«« Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward; 

« *Tis thine to merit, mine is to record.“ 

| Opyss Ex, vii. 
Cicero reports, that at Roman feſtivals, anciently, the 
virtues and exploits of their great men were ſung. The 
ſame cuſtom prevailed in Peru and Mexico, as we learn 
from Garcilaſſo and other authors. We have for our 
authority Father Gobien, that even the inhabitants of 
the Marian iſlands have bards, who are greatly admi- 
red, becauſe in their ſongs are celebrated the feats of 
their anceſtors, 

But in no part of the world did the profeſſion of 
bard appear with ſach luſture as in Gaul, in Britain, and 
in Ireland. Wherever the Celtæ or Gauls arc _ 

none 
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BAR [ 
tioned by ancient writers, we ſeldom fail to hear of 
their druids and their bards; the inſtitution of which 
two orders, was the capital diſtinction of their manners 
and policy. The druids were their philoſophers and 
prieſts ; the bards, their poets and recorders of heroic 
actions; and both theſe orders of men ſeem to have 
ſubſiſted among them, as chief members of the ſtate, 
from time immemorial. The Celtz poſſeſſed, from 
very remote ages, a formed ſyſtem of diſcipline and 
manners, which appears to have had a deep and laſting 
influence. Ammianus Marcellinus * gives them this 
expreſs teſtimony, that there flouriſhed among them 
the ſtudy of the moſt laudable arts ; introduced by the 
bards, whoſe office it was to ling in heroic verſe the 
gallant actions of illuſtrious men; and by the druids, 
who lived together in colleges or ſocieties, after the 
Pythagorean manner, and philoſophizing upon the 
higheſt ſubjects, aſſerted the immortality of the hu- 
man ſoul, Though Julius Cæſar, in his account of 
Gaul, does not expreisly mention the bards ; yet it is 
plain, that, under the title of Druids, he comprehends 
that whole college or order; of which the bards, who, 
it is probable, were the diſciples of the druids, un- 
doubtedly made a part. It deſerves remark, that, ac- 
cording to his account the druidical inſtitution firſt 
took riſe in Britain, and paſſed from thence into 
Gaul; ſo that they who aſpired to be thorough ma- 
ſters of that learning were wont to reſort to Britain, 
He adds too, that ſuch as were to be initiated among 
the druids, were obliged to commit to their memory a 
great number of — inſomuch that ſome N 
20 years in this courſe of education; and that they 
did not think it lawful to record theſe poems in wri- 
ting, but ſacredly handed them down by tradition from 
race to race. 

So ſtrong was the attachment of the Celtic nations 
to their poetry and their bards, that amidſt all the 
changes of their government and manners, even long 
after the order of the druids was extinct, and the na- 
tional religion altered, the bards continued to flouriſh ; 
not as a ſet of ſtrolling ſongſters, like the Greek *Ac-dv, 
or rbapſodiſis, in Homer's time, but as an order of 
men highly reſpected in the ſtate, and ſupported by a 
public eſtabliſhment. We find them, according to the 
teſtimonies of Strabo and Diodorus, before the age of 
Auguſtas Cæſar; and we find them remaining under 
the ſame name, and exerciſing the ſame functions as of 
old, in Ireland, and in the north of Scotland, almoſt 
down to our own times. It is well known, that, in 
both theſe countries, every regulus or chief had his 
own bard, who was conſidered as an officer of rank in 
his court, | 

Of the honour in which the bards were held, many 
inſtances occur in Offian's poems. On all important 
occaſions, they were the ambaſſadors between contend- 
ing chiefs ; and their perſons were held ſacred. © Cair- 
bor feared to ſtretch his ſword to the bards, though 
his ſoul was dark, Looſe the bards (ſaid his brother 
Cathmor), they are the ſons of other times. Their 
voice ſhall be heard in other ages, when the kings of 
Temora have failed.” — The bards, as well as the 
druids, were exempted from taxes and military ſervi- 
ces, even in umes of the greateſt danger; and when 
they attended their patrons in the field, to record and 
celebrate their great actions, they had a guard aſſigned 


11 | 


them for their protection. At all ſeſtivals and public | Bard. | 
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aſſemblies they were ſeated near the perſon of the king 
or chieftain, and ſometimes even above the greateſt 
nobility and chief officers of the court. Nor was the 
profeſſion of the bards leſs lucrative than it was ho- 
nourable. For, beſides the valuable preſents which 
they occaſionally received from their patrons when 
they gave them uncommon pleaſure by their perfor- 
mances, they had eſtates in land alloted for their ſup- 
port. Nay, ſo great was the veneration which the 
princes of theſe times entertained for the perſons of 
their ts, and ſo highly were they charmed and de- 
lighted with their tuneful ſtrains, that they ſometimes 
pardoned even their capital crimes for a ſong. 

We may very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that a profeſſion 
that was at once ſo honourable and advantageous, and 
enjoyed ſo many flattering diſtinctions and deſirable. 
immunities, would not be deſerted. It was indeed very 
much crowded ; and the accounts which we have of the 
numbers of the bards in ſome countries, particularly in 
Ireland, are hardly credible, We often read, in the 
poems of Oſſian, of a hundred bards belonging to one 
prince, ſinging and playing in concert for his enter- 
tainment. Every chief bard, who was called Allaß 
Redan, or doctor in poetry, was allowed to have 30 
bards of inferior note conſtantly about his perſon ; and 
every bard of the ſecond rank was allowed a retinue of 
15 poctical diſciples. 

Though the ancient Britons of the ſouthern parts 
of this iſland had originally the ſame taſte and genius 
for poetry with thoſe of the north, yet none of their 
poetical compoſitions of this period #38 been preſer- 
ved. Nor have we any reaſon to be ſurprized at this. 
For after the provincial Britons had ſubmitted quietly 
to the Roman government, yielded up their arms, and 
had loſt their free and martial ſpirit, they could take 
little pleaſure in hearing or repeating the ſongs of their 
bards in honour of the glorious atchievments of their 
brave anceſtors. The Romans too, if they did not 
practiſe the ſame barbarous policy which was long af- 
ter practiſed by Edward I. of putting the bards to 
death, would at leaſt diſcourage them, and diſcounte- 
nance the, repetition of their poems, for very obvious 
rcaſons. Theſe ſons of the ſong being thus perſe- 
cuted by their conquerors, and neglected by their 
countrymen, either abandoned their country or their 
profeſſion ; and their ſongs being no longer heard, 
were ſoon forgotten. 

It is probable that the ancient Britons, as well as 
many other nations of antiquity, had no idea of poems 
that were made only to be repeated, and not to be ſun 
to the ſound of muſica] inſtruments. In the firſt ſtages 
of ſociety in all countries, the two ſiſter arts of po- 
etry and muſic ſeem to have been always united; every 
poet was a muſician, and ſung his own verſes to the 


ſound of ſome muſical inſtrument. This, we are directly 


told by two writers of undoubted credit, was the caſe 
in Gaul, and conſequently. in Britain, in this period. 


«© The bards (ſays Diodorns Siculus *) ſung their * £ib. v. 
ms to the ſound of an inſtrument not unlike à lyre.“ ſec. 3r. 


The bards, (according to Ammianus Marcellinus +, t Lib. xv. 
as above hinted), celebrated the brave actions of illu- © 9: 


ſtrious men in heroic poems, which they ſung to the 

ſweet ſounds of the lyre.” This account of theſe 

Greck and Latin ä is confirmed by the gene- 
2 


* 
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heretics ; againſt whom, we are informed by St Je- Bardewick 


Bardanas ral ſtrain, and by many particular paſſages, of the 
' poems of Offian, © Beneath his own tree, at inter- 
Bardela- yals, each bard ſat down with bis harp. They raiſed 
e ſong, and toached the ſtring, each to the chief he 
Vol. Ii. loved 4. 

1458 5 The invention of writing made aconſiderable change 
in the bard-profeſſion. It is now an agreed point, that 
no poctry is fit to be accompanied with malic, bat 

Run,, what is ſimple: a complicated thought or deſcription 

Siu, requires the utmoſt attention, and leaves none for the 

ubi ſupra. muſic ; or, if it e it 1 * 

Gee the faint impreſſion J. The ſimple operas o inaulc 

2 bear away the palm from every thing of the kind com- 

Attention. poſed by Boilean or Racine. But when 2 language, 
in its progreſs to maturity, is enriched with variety of 
phraſes fic to expreſs the moſt elevated thoughts, men 
of genius aſpired to the higher ſtrains of poetry, lea- 
ving muſic and ſong to the bards : which diſtinguiſh- 
ed the profeſſion of a poet from that of a bard. Ho- 
mer, in alax ſenſe, may be termed a bard ; for in that 

Character he ſtrolled from feaſt ro feaſt. But he was 
not a bard in the original ſenſe ; he, indeed, recited 
his poems to crowded audiences; but his poems are 
too complex for muſic, aud he probably did not ſing 
them, nor accompany them with the lyre. The Tro- 
vadores of Provence were bards in the original ſenſe, 
and made a capital figure in the days of ignorance, 
when few could read and fewer write. In later times, 
the ſongs of the bards were taken down in writing, 
which gave every one acceſs to them without a bard ; 
and the profeſſion ſunk by degrees into oblivion. A- 
mong the Highlanders of Scotland, reading and wri- 
ting in their own tongue is not common even at pre- 
ſent; and that circumitance ſupported long the bard- 


profeſſion among them, after being forgot among the 


neighbouring nations. 

BARDANA, or Buxpock. Sce ArRcTIUM. 

BARDARIOTA, in antiquity, were a kind of 
ancient guard attending the Greck emperors, armed 
with rods, wherewith they kept off the people from 
crowding too near the prince when on borſeback. Their 
captain, or commander, was denominated wig e yu 
— The word was probably formed from the bardz, or 
houſings on their horſes. 

BARDAS, the brother of the empreſs Theodora, 
and nncle of the famous Photius, is faid to have had 
10 other good quality beſides that of loving the ſcien- 
ces and polite literature, which he eſtablithed in the 
Eaſtern empire; for he was treacherous, cruel, and 
ambitious. In the year 856, he aſſaſſinated Theoc- 
tiſtes, general of the Emperor Michael's forces, and 
obtained his poſt. At length he cauſed the diſgrace 
of the Empreſs Theodora: and St Ignatius, patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, re hing him for his vices, he 
had him de poſed in $58, in order to make room for 
Photius. Bardas was aſſaſſinated by Baſilius the Mace- 
donian in 866, 

BARDED, in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of a 
horſe that is capariſoned. He bears ſable, a cavalier 
or, the horſe barded, argent. 

BARDESANISTS, a ſect of ancient heretics, 

thus denominated from their leader Bardeſanes, a Sy- 
rian of Edeſſa in Meſopotamia. Bardeſanes, born in 
the middle of the ſecond century, became eminent, af- 
ter his converſion to Chꝛiſtianiiy, for his zeal againſt 


BAR 


rome and Euſebius, he wrote a multitude of books: yet 
had the misfortune to fall, bimſelf, into the errors 
of Valentinus, to which he added ſome others of his 
own. He taught, that the actions of men depend 
altogether on fate, and that God himſelf is ſubje& to 
neceſſity, His followers went further, and denied the 
reſurrection of the body, and the incarnation and death 
of our Saviour ; holding that theſe were only apparent 
or phantaſtical, 

BARDEWICK, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony and duchy of Lunenberg ; formerly 
a very large place ; but being ruined in 1129, by the 
Duke of Saxony has never yet recovered itſelf, It is 
ſeated on the river Ilmenau, in E. Long. 10. 6. N. 
Lat. 53. 40. 

BAR DT, a ſtrong and rich town of Germany, in 
the duchy of Pomerania, with a caſtle and ſpacious 
harbour. It is ſubject to the Swedes ; and is ſituated 
ncar the Baltic Sea, in E. Long. 13. 20. N. Lat. 
$4. 23. 

BARE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies not covered. 
Hence we ſay bare-headed, bare-footed, &c. 

The Roman women, in times of public diſtreſs and 
mourning, went bare-headed, with their hair looſe.— 
Amon th Grecks, Romans, and Barbarians, we 
find a feaſt called Nadipedalia,—The Abyſſinians never 
enter their churches, not the palaces of Kings and great 
men, but bare- ſocted. 

BARE-Foot Carmelites and Auguſlines, are religious 
of the order of St Carmel and St Auſtin, who live un- 
der a ſtrict obſervance, and go without ſhoes, like the 
capuchins. There are alſo bare-foot fathers of mercy. 
Formerly there were bare-foot dominicans, and even 
barefoot nuns of the order of St Auguſtin. | 

BAREITH, a town of Germany in Franconia, in 
the margravate of Culembach, with a fainous college 
belonging to the margrave of Brandenburg Bareith. 
E. Long. 11. 50. N. Lat. 50. o. 

BARENT (Diteric), an excellent painter, was 
born at Amſterdam, and was the ſon of a very indu- 
ſtrious painter, He ſtudied in Italy, and became the 
favourite diſciple of Titian, with whom he lived a long 
time ; but at length returned to Amſterdam,. where he 


performed many extraordinary pieces. He died in 1582, 


aged 48. 

BARFLEUR, a town of France, in Normandy, on 
the continent. It was ruined, and had its harbour fill- 
ed up by the Engliſh in 1346. The Cape of that name 
is 12 miles eaſt of Cherburg, and near it part of the 
French fleet was deſtroyed in 1692. W. Long. 1. 6. 
N. Lat. 49. 40. 

BARGAIN AND SALE, a ſpecies of conveyance in 
the Engliſh law. It is a kind of a real contract, 
whereby the bargainer for ſome pecuniary conſideration 
bargains and ſells, that is, contracts to convey, the 
land of the bargainee; and becomes by ſuch bargain 2 
truſtee for, or ſeized to the uſe of, the bargainee; and 
then the ſtatute of uſes completes the purchaſe: or, as 
it hath been well expreſſed, the bargain firſt veſts the 
nſe, and then the ſtatute veſts the poſſeſſion. But as 
it was foreſeen that conveyances, thus made, would 
want all thoſe benefits of notoriety which the old 
common-law aſſurances were calculated to give; to pre- 
vent therefore clandeſtine conveyances of freeholds, ir 

Was 
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was enact:d in the ſame ſeſſion of parliament by ſtature 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 16. that fach bargains and fales 
ſhould not enure to paſs a freehold, unleſs the ſame be 
S— made by indenture, and enrolled within fix months in 

one of the courts in Weſtminſter-hall, or with the cuſtos 
© rotulorum of the county. Clandeſtine bargains and 
9 ſales of chattel intereſts, or leaſes for years, were 
4 thought not worth regarding, as ſuch intereſts were 
9 very precarious till about ſix years before; which alſo 
. occaſioned them to be overlooked in framing the ſta- 
& tute of uſes: and therefore ſuch bargains and ſales are 
not directed to be enrolled. But how im poſſible is it 
to foreſee, and provide againſt, all the con 14 of 
innovations! This omiſſion has given riſe to the ſpecies 
of conveyance by LEASE and RELEASE. 

BARGE ( Bargie, Dutch), a veſſel or boat of ſtate, 
furniſhed with elegant apartments, canopies, and cu- 
ſhions; equipped with a band of rowers, and decorated 
with flags and ſtreamers; they are generally uſed for 
proceſſions on the water, by noblemen, officers of ſtate, 
or magiſtrates of great cities, Of this ſort, too, we 
may naturally ſuppoſe the famous barge or galley of 
Cleopatra, which, according to Shakeſpear, 


— Like a burniſh'd throne 

Burnt on the water : the was beaten gold: 

Purple her ſails; and {6 perfumed, that 

The winds were love- ſick with them: the oars were ſilver 
Which to the tune of flutes kept time, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faſter, 

As amorons of their ſtroke 

— At the helm 

A ſeeming mermaid ſtecr'd: the ſilken tackles 
Swell'd with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 
That yarely 'form'd their office. | 


There are likewiſe other barges of a ſmaller kind for 
the uſe of admirals and captains of ſhips of war. Theſe 
are of a lighter frame, and may be eaſily hoiſted into 
and out of the ſhips to which they occaſionally belong. 

BARGE is alſo the name of a flat-bottomed veſſel of 

burden, for lading and diſcharging ſhips, and removing 
their cargoes from place to place in a . 

Barce Couples, in architecture, a beam mortiſed in- 
to another, to ſtrengthen the building. 

 Barxce-Courſe, with bricklayers, a term uſed for 
that part of the tiling which projects over without the 
principal rafters, in all forts of buildings where there 
is either a gable or a kirkin- head. 

BARGHMASTER, BarmEtn, or Bax-MaAsSTER, 
in the royal mines, the ſteward or judge of the barmote. 
— The bar-maſter is to keep two great courts of bar- 
mote yearly ; and every week a {mall one, as occaſion 
requires. 

BARGHMOTE, or BAN OTE, a court, which 
takes cognizances of canſes and diſputes between min- 
ers. By the cuſtom of the mines, no perſon is to ſue 
any miner for ore-debtr, or for ore, or for any ground 
in variance, but only in the court of barmote, on pe- 
my of forſciting the debt, and paying the charges at 

W. 

BARI, a very handſome and rich town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples; the capital of Terra di Bari, 
and an archbiſhop's ſee. It is well fortified, is ſeated 
on the gulph of Venice, and bad formerly a good har- 
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bour, but it was deſtroyed by the Venetians. E. Long. Bari, 
17. 40. N. Lat. 41. 31. Darilia. 
BARI, or Terra di Bari, a territory of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, of which the abovementioned 
city is the capital. It is bounded on the north by the 
Capitanata, on the north-eaſt by the Ulterior Princi- 
to, on the ſouth by the Baſilicata, on the ſouth-eaſt 
*. the Terra de Otranto, and on the north-eaſt by the 
gulph of Venice. It has no conſiderable river except 
the Offanto, which ſeparates it from the Capitanata. 
The air is temperate; and the ſoil produces plenty ot 
corn, fruit, and ſaffron: but there are a great many 
ſerpents, and ſpider's called tarantulas, Sec ARANEA. 
The principal towns are Bari the capital, Frani, An- 
dria, Bavo, Bilonto, Converſano, Monopoli, Polignia- 
no, Barletta, and Malſetio. The two firſt are archi- 
epiſcopal, and all the reſt epiſcopal. 
BARILLA, or Baz1LHa, the name of a plant culti- 
vated in Spain for its aſhes, from which the pureſt 
kinds of mineral alkali are obtained. 
There are four 7 which in the early part of 
their growih, bear ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to each other 
as would deceive any but the farmers and nice obſerv- 
ers. Theſe four are, barill/a, gazul, (or, as ſome call 
it, algazul), ſ0za, and ſalicornia or ſalicor, They are 
all burnt to aſhes; but applied to different uſes, as 
being poſſeſſed of different qualities. Some of the ro- 
guiſh farmers mix more or leſs of the three laſt with 
the firſt ; and it requires a complete knowledge of the 
colour, taſte, and ſmell of the aſhes to be able to de- 
tect their knavery. 
Barilla is ſown afreſh every year. Its greateſt 
height above ground is four inches: each root puſhes 
out a vaſt number of little ſtalks, which again are ſub- 
divided into ſmaller ſprigs reſembling ſamphire ; and 
all together form a large ſpreading tufted buſh. The 
colour is bright green; as the plant advances towards 
maturity, this colour vaniſhes away till it comes at laſt 
to a dull green tinged with brown. 
Gazul bears the greateſt affinity to barilla, both in 
uality and appearance: the principal difference con- 
iſts in its growing on a ftill drier ſalter earth, con- 
ſequently it is impregnated with a ſtronger ſalt. It 
does not riſe above two inches out of the groand, 
2 out into little tufts. Its ſprigs are much 
tter and more pulpy than thoſe of barilla, and are 
ſtill more like ſamphire. It is ſown but once in three, 
fonr, or five years, according to the nature of the ſoil. 
Soza, when of the ſame lize, has the fame appear - 
ance as gazul; but in time grows much larger, as its 
natural foil is a ſtrong ſalt marſh, where it is to be 
found in large tufts of ſprigs, treble the ſize of barilla, 
mw of a bright green colour, which it retains to the 
Salicor has a ſtalk of a deep green colour inclinin 
to red, which laſt becomes by degrees the colour 
the whole plant. From the beginning it grows up- 
right, and much reſembles a buſh of young roſemary. 
Is natural foil is on the declivities or hills near the 
ſalt marſhes, or on the edges of the ſmall drains or chan- 
nels cut by the huſbandmen for the purpoſe of watering 
the fields: before it has acquired its full growth, it is 
very like the barilla of thoſe ſeaſons in which the 
ground has been dunged before ſowing. In thoſe 
| years 
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years of manuring, barilla, contrary to its uſual na- 
tare, comes up with 2 tinge of red; and when burnt 
falls far ſhort of its wonted goodneſs, being bitter 
more impregnated with ſalts than it ſhould be, and raiſ- 
ing a bliſter if applied for a few minutes to the tongue. 
Barilla contains leſs ſalt than the others; when burnt, 
it runs into a maſs reſembling a ſpongy ſtone, with a 
faint caſt of blue, ; 

Gazul, after burning comes as near barilla in its 
outward appearance as it docs while growing in its ve- 
getable form ; but, if broken, the inſide is of a deeper 
and more gloſſy blue, Soza and ſalicor are darker, 
and almoſt black within, of a heavier conliſtence, with 
very little or no ſigns of ſpongineſs. 

All theſe aſhes contain a ſtrong alkali ; but barilla 
the beſt and pureſt, though not in the greatelt quan- 
tity, Upon this prineiple, it is fitteſt for making glaſs 
and bleaching linen; the others are uſed in making 
ſoap. Each of them would whiten linen; but all, 
except barilla, would burn it, A good crop of ba- 
rilla impoveriſhes the land to ſuch a degree, that it can- 
not bear good barilla a ſecond time, being quite ex- 
hauſted. For this reaſon the richer farmers lay ma- 
nure upon the ground, and let it lic fallow for a ſea- 
ſon ; at the end of which it is ſown afreſh without any 
danger, as the weeds that have ſprung up in the year 
of reſt have carried off all the pernicious effects of the 
dung. A proper ſucceſſion of 2 is thus ſecured 
by manuring and fallowing the different parts of the 
farm, each in their turn, The poorer tribe of cultiva- 
tors cannot purſue the ſame method for want of capi- 
ral; and are therefore under the neceſſity of ſowing 
their lands immediately after manuring, which yields 
them a profit juſt ſufficient to afford a preſent ſcanty 
ſabliſtence, though the quality and price of their ba- 
rilla be but trifling. 

The method uſed in making barilla is the ſame as 
that followed in Britain in burning kelp. The plant 
as ſoon as ripe is plucked up and laid in heaps, then 
ſet on fire, The ſalt juices run out below into an 
hole made in the ground, where they run into a vitrified 
lump, which is left about a fortnight to cool. An acre 
may pive about a tun, 

BARING or TREES, in agriculture, the taking 
away ſome of the earth about the roots, that the win- 
ter-rain and ſnow-water may penetrate farther into the 
roots. This is frequently practiſed in the autumn. 

BARJOLS, a ſmall populous town of Provence, in 
France, E. Long. 5. 23. N. Lat. 43. 35. 

BARIUM, ( anc. geog.) a town of Apulia on the 
Adriatic ; ſo called from the founders, who being ex- 
pelled from the iſland Bara, built this town. It is now 
called BARI; ſec that articfe, 

BARK, in the anatomy of plants, the exterior part 
of trees, correſponding, to the ſkin of an animal, For 
its organization, texture, &c, ſee the article PLANTS.. 

As animals are furniſhed with a panniculus adipo- 
ſus, uſually replete with fat, which inveſts and covers 
all the fleſhy parts, and ſcreens them from external 
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fatty juices, by means whereof the cold is kept out, 
and in winter-time the ſpiculz of ice prevented from 
fixing and freezing the juices in the veſſels : whence it 
is, that ſome ſort of trees remain ever-green the year 
round, by reaſon their barks contain more oil than can 
be ſpent and exhaled by the ſun, &c. 

The bark has its peculiar diſcaſes, and is infected 
with inſects peculiar to it.—lt appears from the expe- 
riments of M. Buffon, that trees ſtripped of their bark 
the whole length of their ſtems, die in about three or 
four years. But it is very remarkable, that trees thus 
ſtripped in the time of the ſap, and ſuffered to die, 
atford timber heavier, more uniformly denſe, ſtronger, 
and fitter for ſervice, than if the trees had been cut 
down in their healthy ſtate. Something of a like 
nature has been obſerved by Vitruvius and Evelyn. 

The ancients wrote their books on bark, eſpecially 
of the aſh and lime-tree, not on the exterior, but on 
he inner and finer bark called philyra. 

There are a great many kinds of barks in uſe in the 
ſeveral arts. Some in agriculture, and in tanning lea- 
ther, as the oak-bark (4) ſome in phyſic, as the 

uinguina or Jeſuit's bark, mace, &c. ; others in dye- 
ing, as the bark of alder, and walnut-trees ; others in 
ſpicery, as cinnamon, caſſia lignea, &c.; and others 
for divers uſes, as the bark of the cork-tree, &c. 

In the Eaſt Indics, they prepare the bark of a cer- 
tain tree ſo as to ſpin like hemp. After it has been 
beat and ſteeped in water, they extract long threads 
from it, which are ſomething between ſilk and common 
thread; being neither ſo ſoft nor ſo gloſſy as ſilk, nor 
ſo rough and hard as hemp. They mix ſilk with it in 
ſome ſtuffs ; and theſe are called zi//aes, and chergque- 
moulles. | 

Of the bark of a ſpecies of mulberry- tree the Ja- 
pancſe make their paper. See Mokrus. 

In the iſland of O-Taheite, the natives make their 
cloth, which is of three kinds, ef the bark of three dif- 
ferent trees ; the paper-mulberry above-mentioned, the 
bread-fruit-tree, and the cocoa-tree. That made of the 
mulberry is the fineſt and whiteſt, and worn chiefly by 
the principal people. It is manufactured in the fol- 
lowing manner. When the trees are of a proper ſize, 
they are drawn up, and ſtripped of their branches; af- 
ter which, the roots and tops are cut off : the bark of 
theſe rods being then ſlit up longitudinally, is eaſily 
drawn off ; and, when a proper quantity has been pro- 
cured, it is carried down to ſome running water, in 
which it is depoſited to ſoak, and ſecured from float- 
ing away by heavy ſtones : when it is ſuppoſed to be 
ſuſficiently ſoftened, the women ſervants go down to 
the brook, and, ſtripping themſelves, fit —— in the 
water, to ſeparate the inner bark from the green part 
on the outſide: to do this, they place the under fide up- 
on a flat ſmooth board, and with a kind of ſhell ſcrape 
it very carefully, dipping it continually in the water 
till nothing remains but the ſine fibres of the inner 
coat. Being thus prepared in the afternoon, they are 
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(a) The bark of the oak has been long uſed in tanning leather, and even thought eſſential to that operation: 
but a different ſubſtance has been lately diſcovered, which anſwers the purpeſe full as well, and may be pro— 
cured at a much cheaper rate; we mean oak ſaw-duſt, or the chips of oak reduced to powder, This valuable 
ſecret was purchaſed by the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, &c. 
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ſpread ont upon plantain leaves in the evening; they 


rte placcd in lengths of about 11 or 12 yards, one b 


Hiliſcus, 
filiaceus of 
Linnæus. 


with ſails and oars, and is very common in Spain, 


the fide of another, till they are about a foot broad, 
and two or three layers are alſo laid one upon the o- 
ther : care is taken that the cloth ſhall be in all parts 
of an equal thickneſs, ſo that if the bark happens to be 
thinner in any one particular part of one layer than the 
reſt, a piece that is ſomewhat thicker is picked out to 
be laid over in the next. In this ſtate it remains till 
the morning, when great part of the water which it 
contained when it was laid out is either drained off or 
evaporated, and the ſeveral fibres adhere together, ſo 
as that the whole may be raiſed from the ground in 
one piece. It is then taken away, and Jaid upon the 
ſmooth ſide of a long picce of wood prepared for the 
purpoſe, and beaten by the women ſervants. The in- 
ſtrument uſed for this purpoſe is a ſquare wooden club, 
having each of its four ſides or faces marked, length- 
ways, with ſmall grooves, or furrows, of difterent de- 
grees of fineneſs; thoſe on one ſide being of a width 
and depth ſafficient to receive a ſmall pack-thread, and 
the others finer in a regular gradation, fo that the laſt 
are not more than equal to ſewing ſilk. They beat it 
firſt with the coarſeſt {ide of this mallet, Keeping time 
like our ſmiths; it ſpreads very faſt under the ſtrokes, 
chiefly however in the breadth, and the grooves in the 
mallet mark it with the appearance of threads ; it is 
ſucceſſively beaten with the other ſides, laſt with the 
fineſt, and is then fit for uſe. Of this cloth there are 
ſcveral ſorts, of different degrees of fineneſs, in pro- 
portion as it is more or leſs beaten. The other cloth al- 
ſo differs in proportion as it is beaten ; but they differ 
from each other in conſequence of the different mate- 
rials of which they are made. The bark of the bread- 
fruit is not taken till the trees are conſiderably longer 
and thicker than thoſe of the mulberry ; the proceſs af- 
terwards is the ſame, —Of the bark, too, of a tre which 
they call poerou®, they manufacture excellent matting ; 
both a courſe ſort which ſerves them to ſleep upon, and 
a finer to wear in wet weather. Of the ſame bark they 
alſo make ropes and lines, from the thickneſs of an inch 
to the ſize of a ſmall pack-thread. 

Bark, or Jeſuit's Bark, is a name given by way of 
eminence to the quinquina, or cinchona. See C1n- 
CHONA. 

BaRk, in navigation, a general name given to ſmall 
ſhips ; it is however peculiarly appropriated by ſeamen 
to thoſe which carry three maſts without a mizen top- 
ſail. Our northern mariners, who are trained in the 
coal-trade, apply this diſtinction to a broad-ſterned 
ſhip which carries no ornamental figure on the ſtern or 

row. 
5 Water-B Aus, are little veſſels uſed in Holland for 
the carriage of freſh water to places where it is want- 
ing, as well as for the fetching ſea-water to make ſalt 
of. They have a deck, and are filled with water up to 
the deck. 

Bark- Binding, a diſtemper incident to trees; cured 
by ſlitting the bark, or cutting along the grain, 

BaRk-Galling, is when the trecs are galled with 
thorns, &c. It is cured by binding clay on the galled 
places. 

Bark-Longue, or Barca Longa, a ſmall low ſharp- 
built, but very long, veſſel without a deck. It goes 
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BARKHAMSTEAD, or BrRHAMSTEAD, a town Barkham- 


of Hertfordſhire in England; formerly of more note 
than at preſent, It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle built 
by the Normans, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed. 
W. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 45. 49. 

BARKING, a town of Eſſex in England, ſeated 
on the river Roding, not far from the Thames, in a 
very unwholeſome air. It has been chiefly noted for a 
large monaſtery, now in ruins; there being nothing 
left ſtanding but a ſmall part of the walls, and a gate- 
houſe. E. Long. ©. 13. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

BARKING of Trees, the pecling off the rind or bark. 
This muſt be done, in our climate, in the month of 
May, becanſe at that time the ſap of the tree ſeparates 
the bark from the wood, It would be very difficult 
to perform it at any other time of the year, unleſs the 
ſeaſon was extremely wet and rainy ; for heat and dry- 
neſs are a very great hindrance to it. 

By the French laws, all dealers are forbid to bark 
their wood while growing, on the penalty of 500 livres. 
This law was the reſult of ignorance ; it being now 
found, that barking of trees, and letting them die, in- 
creaſes the ſtrength of timber, 

BARKLEY, a town of Glouceſterſhire in England, 
ſeated on a branch of the river Severn, It was for- 
merly of ſome note for a nunnery, and has ſtill the title 
of a barony, W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 51. 40. 

BARKWAY, a town of Hertfordſhire in Eng- 
land, on the great road from London to York. W. 
Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 52. 

BARLAUS (Galpar), profeſſor of philoſophy at 

the beſt Latin poets of the 
17th century. There was ſcarce any thing great that 
happpened in the world while he lived, but he made a 
pompous elegy upon it, when reaſons of ſtate were no 
obſtacle to it. He was a great defender of Arminius ; 


and ſhowed his abilitics, in hiſtory by his relation of 
what paſſed in Braſil during the government of count 


Maurice of Naſſau, publiſhed 1647. He died the year 


after. 


BARLERIA, Snay-Dracon : A genus of the 
angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 40th order, Perſonatæ. The calyx is quadripar- 
tite ; two of the ſtamina are much leſs than the reſt ; 


the capſule is quadrangular, bilocular, biyalved, claſlic, 


and without elaws ; and the ſeeds are two, There arc 
ten ſpecies ; all natives of the warm parts of America, 
and therefore require to be kept in a ſtove and treated 
like other tender exotics. They poſſeſs no great beau- 


iy nor any remarkable property ; but are kept for the 
ke of variety. 


BARLETTA, a handſome and ſtrong town of 
Italy, in the . of Naples, and in the Terra di 


Bari, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſituated on the gulph 
of Venice, in E. Long. 16. 32. N. Lat. 41. 30. 


BARLEY, in botany. Sce HorDEvum ; and A- 


GRI CULTURE, no 139. 


The principal uſe of barley among us is for making 
beer; in order to which it is firſt malted. See the ar- 
ticle BEER. 

The Spaniards, among whom malt liquors are little 
known, feed their horſes with barley as we do with 
oats, In Scotland, barley is a common ingredient in 
broths ; and the conſumpt of it for that purpoſe is 


very 
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very conſiderable, barley-5roth being a diſh as frequent 


Bariow. there as that of /oup in France, 


Pearl Bunter, and French BAarLer ; barley freed of 
the huſk by a mill ; the diſtinction between the two 
being, that the pearl barley is reduced to the ze of 
ſmall ſhot, all but the very heart of the grain being 
ground away. 

Bur- Vater, is decoction of either of theſe, re- 

ted oft and lubricating, of frequent uſe in phyſic. 
i bis well-known decoction is a very uſeful drink in 
many diſorders ; and is recommended, with nitre, by 
ſome authors of reputation, in flow fevers. 

BarLtr-Corn is uſed to denote a long meaſure, con- 
taining in length the third part of an inch, and in 
breadth the eight. The French carpenters alſo uſe 
barley-corn, grain diorge, as equivalent to a line, or 
the twelfth part of an inch. 

BarLer-Corn (grain Gorge), is alſo uſed in building, 
for a little cavity between the mouldings of jeiners 
work, ſerving to ſeparate or keep them aſunder; thus 
called becauſe made with a kind of plane of the ſame 
name. 

BARLOW (William), biſhop of Chicheſter, de- 
ſcended of an ancient family in Wales, was born in the 
county of Eſſex. In his youth he favoured the refor- 
mation; and travelled to Germany to be inſtructed by 
Luther, and other preachers of the new daoctrine. 
How long he continued a Proteſtant is uncertain : but 
from his letter to king Henry VIII. quoted below, it 
appears that he wrote ſeveral books againſt the church 
of Rome. However, he was a regular canon in the 
Auguſtine monaſtery of St Oſuh in the county of Eſ- 
ſex, and ſtadied ſome time at Oxford with the brothers 
of that order, where he took the degree of doctor in 
divinity, He was then made prior of the convent at 
Biſham in Berkſhire ; and afterwards ſucceeded to the 
ſeveral priories of Blackmore, Typtree, Lega, Brom- 
hole, and Haverford-weſt. On the diſſolution of ab- 
beys, he reſigned not only with a good grace, but per- 
ſaaded ſeveral other abbots to follow his example. 
King Henry was fo pleaſed with his ready obedience 
on this occaſion, that he ſent him, in 1535, on an 
embaſſy to Scotland; in the ſame year, made him bi- 
ſhop of St Aſaph ; in two months after, tranſlated him 
to the ſce of St David's, and in 1547 to that of Bath 
and Wells. Ong this time, our good biſhop, as 
appears from the following epiſtle to the king, was, or 
pretended to be, a ſtaunch Papiſt ; it was written in 
1533. „ Prayſe be to God, who of his infynyre 
«« goodneſs and mercy ineſtymable hath brouglit me 
out of darkneſs into light, and from deadly igno- 
«© rance into the quick knowledge of the truth. From 
'« the whiche, through the fiend's inſtigation and falſe 
„ perſuaſion, I have greatly ſwerved. In ſo much 
'« that I have made certayn bokes, and have ſoffred 
„them to be emprinted, as the tretiſe of the buryall 
* of the maſſe, &. In theſe tretiſes I perceive and 
acknowledge myſelf grie vouſſy to have erred, name- 
ly againſt the bleſſed ſacrament of the altare; diſ- 
allowing the maſſe and denying purgatory, with 
„ {landerous infamy of the pope and my lord cardinal, 
and ontrageous raylying againſt the clergy ; which 
«« ] have forſaken and utterly renounced—Aſks par- 
« don. William Barlow,” However, when Edward VI. 
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came to the crown, he was again a Proteſtant ; and for Barlow. 
that reaſon, on queen Mary's acceſſion, was deprived ——v—” 
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of his biſhoprick, and ſent priſoner to the flect, where 
he continued ſome time. At length he found means 
to eſcape, and immediately joined the other Engliſh 
Proteſtants in Germany, When queen Elizabeth aſ- 
cended the throne, our prelate was raiſed to the ſee of 
Chicheſter, and ſoon after made firſt prebendary of the 
collegiate church of Weſtminſter. He died in 1568, 
and was buried in the cathedral at Chicheſter. He 
had five daughters, each of which married a biſhop. 
He wrote, 1. The buryal of the maſſe. 2. The climb- 
ing up of fryers and religious — portred with fo- 
gures. 3. Chriſtian homilies. 4. A book upon _ 
graphy. $. The godly and pious inſtitution of a Chriſ- 
tian man, commonly called the biſhop's book and ſeveral 
other works. He is ſaid to be the tranflator of the A- 
pocrypha as far as the book of Wiſdom. His letters 
to M. Parker are in manuſcript in Corpus Chriſti col- 
lege Cambridge, Miſc. i. 445. 

Bartow (William), a mathematician and divine, 
the ſon of the biſhop of Chicheſter, was born in Pem- 
brokeſhire whilſt his father was biſhop of St David's. 
In 1560, he was entered commoner of Baliol college in 
Oxford ; and in 1563, took a degree in arts, which 
having completed by determination, he left the uni- 
verlity and went to ſea ; but in what capacity is un- 
certain: hewever, he acquired conſiderable knowled 
in the art of navigation. About the year 1573, bo 
entered into orders; and became prebendary of Win- 
cheſter, and rector of Eaſton near that city. In 1588, 
he was made prebendary of Litchfield, which he ex- 
changed for the place of treaſurer of that chureh. Some 
years after, he was made chaplain to prince Henry, 
the ſon of king James I.; and in 1614, archdeacon of 
Saliſbury. He was the firſt writer on the nature and 
properties of the magnet. Barlow died in the year 
1625, and was buried in the church at Eaſton. His 
works are, 1. The navigator's ſupply, containing many 
_— of principal importance belonging to navigation, 
and uſe of diverſe inſtruments fond chiefly for that 
purpoſe. Lond. 1597, 4to. Dedicated to Robert Earl of 
Eſſex. 2. Magnetical advertiſements, ar diverſe per- 
tinent obſervations and approved experiments concernin 
the nature and properties of the loadſtone, Lond. 1616, 
4to. 3. A brief diſcovery of the idle animadoer ſions of 
Mark Ridley, D. upon a treatiſe entitled Magne- 
tical advertiſements. Lond. 1618, qto. | 

BaxLow (Thomas), born in 1607, was appointed 
fellow of Queen's college in Oxford in 1633 ; and two 
years after was choſen reader of metaphyſics to the uni- 
verſity. He was keeper of the Bodleian library, and 
in 1657 was choſen provoſt of Queen's college. After 
the reſtoration of king Charles II. he was nominated 
one of the commiſſioners for reſtoring the members un- 
juſtly expelled in 1648. He wrote at that time The 
caſe of Toleration in matters of Religion, to Mr R. Boyle. 
In 1675, he was made biſhop of Lincoln. After the 
popiſh plot, he publiſhed ſeveral tracts againſt the Ro- 
man-catholic religion; in which he ſhows an uncom- 
mon extent of learning, and ſkill in polemical divinity. 
Nevertheleſs, when the Duke of York was proclaimed 
king, he took all opportunities of expreſſing his affec- 
tion toward him ; but after the revolution he as ny 
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Barlow voted that the king had abdicated his kingdom; and 


was very vigorous in excluding thoſe of the clergy who 


Barmas. refuſed the oaths, from their benefices. 
——_— 


* 5ce Ale. or Spaniſh bread for its lightneſs. 


Mr Granger obſerves, that “this learned prelate, 
whom nature deſigned for a ſcholar, and who ated in 
conformity with the bent of nature, was perhaps as 
great 4 maſter of the learned languages, and of the 
works of the celebrated authors who have written in 
thoſe languages, as any man of his age, The greateſt 
part of his writings, of which Mr Wood has given us 
2 catalogue, are againſt Popery ; and his conduct for 
ſome time, like that of other Calviniſts, appeared to 
be in direct oppoſition to the Church of Rome. But 
after James aſcended the throne, he ſcemed to approach 
much nearer to Popery than he ever did before. He 
ſent the king an addreſs of thanks for his declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, and is ſaid to have written 
reaſons for reading that declaration, His compliances 
were much the ſame after the revolution. His mo- 
deration, tocall it by the ſofteſt name, was very great; 
indeed ſo great as to bring the firmneſs of his charac- 
ter in queſtion, But caſuiſtry, which was his moſt 
diſtinguiſhed talent, not only reconciles ſeeming con- 
tradictions, bat has alſo been known to admit contra- 
ditions themſelves. He was, abſtracted from this lax- 
ity of principles, a very great and worthy man.“ He 
died at Backden, in Hantingdonſhire, on the 8th of 
October 1691, in the 85th Fong of his age. 

Barrow (Francis), and Engliſh painter, was born 
in Lincolnſhire. On his coming to London, he was 
placed with one Shepherd, a limner; but his ge- 
nius led him chiefly to drawing of birds, fiſh, and o- 
ther animals. There are ſix books of animals from 
his drawings, and he painted ſome ciclings with birds 
for noblemen and gentlemen in the country. —His 
etchings are numerous: his illuſtration of Eſop is his 
greateſt work. He died in 1702.— There is ſome- 
thing pleaſing in the compoſition and manner of this 
maſter, though neither is excellent, His drawing 
too is very indifferent; nor does he characterize any 
animal juſtly. His birds in general are better than his 


8. 

BARM, the ſame with yeſt. See VEST. - Barm 
is ſaid to have been firſt uſed by the Celtz in the 
compoſition of bread. About the time of Agricola's 
entrance into Lancaſhire, a new ſort of loaf had been 
introduced at Rome; which was formed only of wa- 
ter and flour, and much eſteemed for its lightneſs : 
and it was called the water cake from its ſimple com- 
poſition, and the Parthian roll from its original inven- 
tors. Buteven this was not comparable to the French 
The uſe of curmi“, 
and the knowledge of brewing, had acquainted the 


Celtes with an ingredient for their bread, which was 


mach better calcalated to render it light and pleaſant, 
than the leaven, the eggs, the milk, or the wine and 
honey, of other nations. This was the ſpume which 
aroſc on the ſurface of their curw in fermentation, and 
which the Welch denominate bm, and we barm. The 
Ceſtes of Gaul, of Spain, and moſt probably therefore 
of South-Britain, had long uſed it; and their bread 
was, in conſequence of this, ſuperior in lightneſs to 


t Pliny, lib, that of any other nation in the world . Sce the ar- 
xviii, 7 7, ticles BaKING and BREAD. 


It, 


BARMAS, an Eaſt Indian people, who, in 15135, 
Vol. III. 
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poſſeſſed ali the coaſt extending from Bengal to Pegu. 
It appears alſo, that they were formerly maſters of A- 
va, the dominions of which extended as far as China; 
and of conſequence the Barmas were maſters of moſt 
of the northern part of the peninſula beyond the Gan- 
ges. Their dominions, however, were-afterwards re- 
duced to very narrow bounds, and their king became 
tributary to him of Pegu; but by degrees they not on- 
ly recovered their former empire, but conquered the 
kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, and ſeveral others. By the 
lateſt accounts, their kingdom extends from the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan in China, about 200 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and 250 in breadth from eaſt to 
welt. Sec the article PEGU, | 

BARN, in huſbandry, a covered place or houſe, 


with air-holes in the ſides, for laying up any ſort of 


grain, hay, or ſtraw. 

St BARNABAS's Day, a Chriſtian feſtival, cele- 
brated on the 11th of June, —St Barnabas was born at 
Cyprus, and deſcended of the tribe of Levi, whoſe 
Jewith anceſtors are thought to have retired thither to 
lecure themſelves from violence during the troubleſome 
times in Judea, His proper name was 7oſes ; to which, 
aftcr his converſion to Chriſtianity, the apoſtles added 
that of Barnabas, ſignifying either the ſon of prophecy, 
or the ſon of conſolation ; the firſt re ſpecting his eminent 
prophetic gifts, the other his great charity in ſelling 
his eſtate for the comfort and relief of the poor Chriſ- 
tians. He was educated at Jeruſalem, under the great 
Jcwiſh doctor Gamalic] ; which might probably lay 
the foundation of that intimate friendſhip which was 
afterwards contracted between this apoſtle aud St 
Paul. The time of his converſion is nncertain ; but he 
is generally eſteemed one of the ſeventy diſciples cho- 
ſen by our Saviour himſelf. 

At Antioch, St Paul and St Barnabas had a conteſt, 
wich ended in their ſeparation ; but what follow- 
ed it with reſpect to St Barnabas, is not related in 
the Ads of the Apoſtles, Some ſay, he went into Ita- 
ly, _ founded a church at Milan. At Salamis, we 
are fold, he ſuffered martyrdom ; whither ſome Jews, 
being come ont of Syria, ſet upon him, as he was diſ- 
puting in the ſynagogue, and ſtoned him to death. 
He was buricd by his kinſman Mark, whom he had 
taken with him, in a cave near that city. The re- 
mains of his body arc ſaid to have been difcovered in 
the reign of the emperor Zeno, together with a copy 
of St Matthew's goſpel, written with his own hand, 
and laying on his breaſt. 

St BarnaBas's Epiſtle, an apocryphal work aſcribed 
to St Barnabas, and frequently cited by St Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen.—It was firſt publiſhed in 
Greek, from a copy of father Hugh Menard a Bene- 
dictine monk. An ancient verſion of it was found in 
a manuſcript of the abbey of Cocbey, near a thouſand 
years old. Voſſius publithed it, in the year 1656, to- 
gether with the epiſtles of St Ignatius. 

St Barnabpas's Gofpel, another apocryphal work, 
aſcribed to St Barnabas the apoſtle, wherein the hiſtory 
of Jeſus Chriſt is related in a manner very different 
from the account given us by the four Evangeliſts. 
The Mahometans have this goſpel in Arabic, and it 
correſponds very well with thoſe traditions which Ma- 
homet followed in his Koran, It was, probably, a 


ſrogery of ſome nominal Chriſtians ; and afterwards 
; altered 


C 
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Barnabites altered and interpolated by the Mallometaus, the better tion, and ſo unacquainted with the world, that he gave 8 


1 to ſerve their purpoſc. his only coat to a vagrant begging at his door, This ys 


— 


Barnes, BARNABITES, a religious order, fonnded in the 


16th century by three Italian gentlemen, who had been 
adviſed by a famous preacher of thoſe days to read 
carefully the epiſtles of St Paul, Hence they were 
called clerks of St Paul; and Barnabites, becauſe they 

erformed their firſt exerciſe in a church of St Barna- 
— at Milan, Their habit is black ; and their office 
is to inſtruct, catechiſe, and ſerve in miſſion. 

BARNACLE, in ornithology, a ſpecies of gooſe, 
Sec Ax As. | 

BARNACLES, in farriery, an inſtrument compoſed 
of two branches joined at one end with a hinge, to put 
npon horſes noſes when my will not ſtand quietly to 
be ſhod, blooded, or dreſſed. 

BARNADESIA, in botany ; a genus of the polyga- 
mia qualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; the characters of which are: The corolla is ra- 
diated ; the calyx is naked, imbricated, and pungent ; 
the pappus of the rays feathery, of the diſk briſtly and 
retrofracted. There is but one ſpecies, the ſpinoſa, a 
native of America, 

BARNARD, or BERNARD (John), the ſon of John 
Barnard, gent. was born at Caſtor in Lincolnſhire, and 
edncated at Cambridge. Aſter ſeveral preferments, he 
was made a prebendary of the charch of Lincoln. He 
wrote Cenſura Clerior, againſt ſcandalous miniſters not 
fit to be reſtored to church livings ; the Life of Dr 
Heylyn ; and a few other works. He dicd at Newark, 
Auguſt 17, 1683. 

BannannD-Gaſile, ſeated on the river Tees in the 
county of Durham, is a town and barony belonging to 
Vane earl of Darlington. It is indifterently large, and 
has a manufacture of Stockings. W. Long. 1. 45. N. 
Lat. 54. 35. 

BARNES (Joſhua), profeſſor of the Greek language 
at Cambridge, in the beginning of the 16th century. 
He was choſen queen's profeſſor of Greek in 1695, a 
language he wrote and ſpoke with the utmoſt facility. 
His firſt publication was a whimlical tract, intitled, 
Gerania, or a new diſcovery of the little fort of people 
called Pypmics, After that appeared his Liſe of Ed- 
ward III. in which he introduces his hero making 
long and elaborate ſpeeches.—In the year 1700, when 
he publiſhed many of his works, Mrs Maſon, of Hem- 
mingford, in Huntingdonſhire, a widow lady of be- 
tween 40 and 50, with a jointure of L.200 per annum, 


| who had been for ſome time a great admirer of him, 


came to Cambridge, and deſired leave to ſettle L. 100 
a-year upon him after her death; which he politely 
refuſed, unleſs ſhe would likewiſe condeſcend to make 
him happy with her perſon, which was not very enga- 
ging. The lady was too obliging to refuſe any thing 
to 7 for whom ſhe ſaid, “the ſun ſtood (till ;”” 
and they were accordingly married. Mr Barnes wrote 
ſeveral other books beſides thoſe abovementioned, par- 
ticularly, Sacred poems; The Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Tyrant ; ſrurral dramatic pieces; A poetical Para- 
phraſe on the Hiſlory of Eſther, in Greek verſe, with a 
Latin tranſlation, &c. ; and he publiſhed editions of 
Euripides, Anacreon, and Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, 
with notes and a Latin tranſlation. He wrote with 
greater caſe in Greek than even in Engliſh, and yet is 
penerally allowed not to have nnderſtood the delicacies 
of that language. He wag of ſuch a humane diſpoſi- 


excellent man died on the 3d of Auguſt 1712, in the 
58th year of his age. 

BARNAVELDT (John d'Olden), the celebrated 
Dntch ſtateſman, and one of the founders of the civil 
liberty of Holland. His patriotic zeal inducing him 
to limit the authority of Maurice prince of Orange 
the ſecond ſtadtholder of Holland, the partizans of that 
prince falſely accuſed him of a defign to deliver his 
country into the hands of the Spaniſh monarch. On 
this abſurd charge he was tried by 26 commiſſaries de- 
puted from the ſeven provinces, condemned, and be- 
headed in 1619. His ſons William and Rene, with 
a view of revenging their father's death, formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the ſtadtholder, which was diſcovered. 
William fled : but REn& was taken and condemned to 
die; which fatal circumſtance has immortalized the 
memory of his mother, of whom the following anecdote 
is recorded. She ſolicited a pardon for René; upon 
which Maurice expreſſed his ſurpriſe that ſhe ſhoald do 
that for her ſon which ſhe had refuſed for her huſband. 
To this remark, ſhe replied with indignation, ** I 
would not aſk a pardon for my huſband, becauſe he was 
innocent. I ſolicit it for my ſon, becauſe he is guilty.” 

BARNET, a town partly in Middleſex, and partly in 
Hertfordſhire. Itis a great thorough-fare,and the market 
is very remarkable for hogs. W.Long.o.5.N.Lat.51.42. 

BARNSLEY, or Brack BARNSLEY, a town of the 

weſt riding of Yorkſhire, ſcated on the fide of a hill, 
and five furlongs in length. W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 
53.35. 
BARNSTABLE, a ſea- port town of Devonſhire, 
ſeated on the river Tau, over which there is a pood 
bridge. Itis a corporation town, and ſends two members 
to Parliament. W. L. 4. 5. N. Lat. 51. 15. 

BARO, or Bakxon (Peter), profeſſor of divinity in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, in the 16th century, was 
born at Eſtampes in France, and educated in the uni- 


— 


verſity of Bourges, where he was admitted a licentiate 


in the law; but being of the Proteſtant religion, he 
was obliged to leave his native country to avoid perſe- 
cution ; and withdrawing into England, was kindly en- 
tertained by Lord Burleigh. He afterwards ſettled at 
Cambridge ; and by the recommendation of his noble 
patron, was, in 1574, choſen lady Margaret's profeſſor 
there. For ſome years he quietly enjoyed his profeſ- 
ſorſhip ; but there was at laſt raiſcd a reſtleſs faction 
againſt him, by his oppoſing the doctrine of abſolute 
predeſtination ; which rendered his place ſo nneaſy to 
him, that he choſe to leave the univerſity, and to ſettle 
in London, He wrote, 1. In Fonam Prophetam Præ- 
lectionis, xxxix. 2. De Preſtantia & Dignitate Divine 
Legis : and other pieces. He died in London, about 
the year 1600, 

BAROCCI 1 a celebrated painter, was 
born at Urbino, where the genius of Raphael inſpired 
him. In nis early youth he travelled to Rome; where 
he painted ſeveral things in freſco, He then returned 
to Urbino; and giving himſelf up to intenſe ſtady, 
acquired a great name 1n painting, His genius parti- 
cularly led him to religious ſubjects. At his leiſure 
hours, he etched a few prints from his own deſigns ; 
which are highly finiſhed, and executed with great 
ſoftneſs and delicacy. The Salutation is his capital 
performance in that way: of which we ſeldom meet 

with 
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with any but thoſe taken from the retouched 
plate, which are very harſh, He died at Urbino in 
1612, aged 84. 

BAROCHE, a town of Cambaya, in the domi- 
nions of the Great Mogul; it is walled round, and was 
formerly a place of great trade. It is now inhabited 
by weavers and ſuch mechanics as manufacture cotton 
cloth. Here they have the beſt cotton in the world, 
and of conſequence the beſt baſtas are manufactured in 
this place. The Engliſh and Dutch had formerly fac- 
tories here, which arc now abandoned. E. Long. 72. 5. 
N. Lat. 22. 15. 

BAROCO, in logic, a term given to the fourth 
mode of the ſecond figure of ſyllogiſms. A ſyllogiſm 
in baroco has the firſt propoſition univerſal and affirma- 
tive, but the ſecond and third particular and negative, 
and the middle term is the predicate in the two firſt 
propoſitions, For example, 


Nullus homo non eſt bipes : 
Non omne animal eft bipes : 
Non omne animal eſt hm. 


BAROMETER (from Bay. weight, and pwrgov 
meaſure), an inſtrument for meaſuring the weight of 
the atmoſphere, and of uſe in fortelling the changes of 
the weather, and alſo for meaſuring the height of 
mountains, &c. 

The common barometer conſiſts of a glaſs tube her- 
metically ſealed at one end, and filled with quickſilver 
well defecated and purged of its air, The finger 3 
then placed on the open end, in immediate contact with 
the mercury, ſo as not to admit the leaſt particle of 
air, the tube is inverted, and the lower end plunged 
into a baſon of the ſame prepared mercury; then upon 
removing the finger, the mercury in the tube will join 
that in the baſon, and the mercurial column in the tube 
will ſubſide to the height of 29 or 30 inches, according 
to the ſtate of the atmoſphere at that time. This is the 
principle on which all barometers are conſtructed. Of 
their invention, the ditferent kinds of them, and the 
theories by which their phenomena are ſolved, we ſhall 
proceed to give an hiſtorical account. 

In the beginning of the laſt century, when the doc- 


by Galilzo, trine of a plenum was in vogue, philoſophers were of 


and im- 
proved by 
Torricelli. 


opinion, that the aſcent of water in pumps was owing 
to the abhorrence of a vacuum ; . that by means of 
ſuction, fluids might be raiſed to any height whatever. 
But Galilzo, who flouriſhed about that time, diſcovered 
that water could not aſcend in a pump unleſs the ſucker 
reached within 33 feet of its ſurface in the well. From 
hence he concluded, that not the power of ſuction, but 
the preſſare of the atmoſphere, was the cauſe of the aſ- 
cent of water in pumps ; that a column of water 33 
feet high was a coumterpoiſe to one of air of an equal 
baſe, whoſe height extended to the top of the atmo- 
ſphere ; and that for this reaſon the water would not 
follow the ſucker any farther. From this Torricelli, 
Galilæo's diſciple took the hint; and conſidered, that 
if a column of water of about 33 feet in height was 
equal in weight to one of air having the ſaine baſe, a 
column of mercury no longer than about 29; inches 
would be fo too, becauſe mercury being about 14 times 
heavier than water, a column of mercury muſt be 14 
times ſhorter than one of water equally heavy. Ac- 
cordingly, having filled a glaſs tube with mercury, and 
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inverted it into a baſon of the ſame, he found the mer- Parometer* 
cury in the tube to deſcend till it flood about 29, Va 
inches above the ſurface of that in the baſon. 3 
Notwithſtanding this clear proof of the preſſure of Strange hy- 
the atmoſphere, bowever, the aſlertors of a plenum leſipetheſis of 
no means untricd to ſolve the phenomena of the Tor- 
ricellian experiment by ſome other hypotheſis, The 
molt ridiculous ſolution, and which at the ſame time gave 
the adverſe party the greateſt difficulty to overthrow it, 
was that of Linus. He contended, that in the upper 
part of the tube, there is a film, or rope of mercury, ex- 
tended through the ſeeming vacuity ; and that, by this 
rope, the reſt of the mercury was ſuſpended, and kept 4 
from falling into the baſon. Even this ſo abſurd hy- Experi- 
potheſis he pretended to confirm by the following ex- ments in 
periments, Take, ſays he, a ſmall tube, open at both covfirma- 
ends, ſuppoſe about 20 inches long; fill this iube with tion of it. 
mercury, ſtopping che lower orifice with your thumb: 
Then cloſing the upper end with your finger, and im- 
merging the lower in ſtagnant mercury, you ſhall per- 
ceive, upon the removal of your thumb, a manifeſt 
ſuction of your finger into the tube; and the tube and 
mercury will both ſtick ſo cloſe to it, that you may carry 
them about the room. Therefore, ſays he, the inter- 
nal cylinder of mercury in the tube is not held up by 
the preponderate air without; for if ſu, whence comes 
ſo ſtrong a ſuction, and ſo firm an adheſion of the tube 
to the finger ?—The ſame effect follows, though the 
tube be not quite filled with mercury; for it a little 
ſpace of air is left at the top, after the tube is im- 
merged in the ſtagnant mercury, there will be a conſi- 
derable ſuction as before. 5 
Theſe experiments, which are themſelves clear proof. Reſuted. 
of the preſſure of the air, ſupported for ſome time the 
funicular hypotheſis, as it was called of Linus. But 
when it was diſcovered, that if the tube was carried tothe 
top of an high mountain the mercury ſtood lower than 
on the plain, and that if removed into the vacuum of 
an air-pump it fell out alrogether, the hypotheſis of 6 
Linus was rejected by every body.—There are, how- Remark- 
ever, two experiments which create a conſiderable diſ- able experi- 
ficuliy. One is mentioned by Mr Huypens, viz. that xi A1 by 
if a glaſs tube 75 inches long, or perhaps longer, is... 
filled with mercury well purged of its air, and then in-* 
verted, the whole will remain ſuſpended ; whereas, ac- 
cording tothe Torriccllian experiment, it ought to ſub- 
ſide immediately to the height of 29 or 30 inches. It 
is true indeed, that, upon ſhaking the tube, the mercury 
preſently ſubſides to that height ; but why it ſhould re- 
main ſuſpended at all, more than twice the height to 
which it can be raiſed by the preſſure of the moſt denſe 
atmoſphere, ſeems not eaſily accounted for; and ac- 
cordingly, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we find,, . 7. a, 
attempts to account for it by the preſſure of a medium torily ac. 
more ſubtile than the common air, and capable of per- counted for 
vading both the mercury and glaſs. We find there in the Phi- 
alſo another very ſurpriſing fact of the ſame kind men- loſophical 
tioned ; viz. that a pretty large tube under 29 inches Tranſac- 
in length, filled with mercury, and inverted into a ba- ens. 
ſon of the ſame, will remain full, though there be a 
ſmall hole in the top. This, too, is there accounted 
for by the preſſure of a medium more ſubtile than com- 8 
mon air; but by no means in a ſatisfactory manner. Mr Mr Row- 
Rowning, who mentions the phenomenon of the 75 inch ning's ſolu- 
tube, accounts for it in the following manner. vp — 
C2 cauſe 
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cauſe of this phenomenon ſeems to be, that by the great 
weight of ſo long a column of mercury, it was preſſed 
into ſo cloſe a contact with the glaſs in pouring in, that, 
by the mutual attraction of coheſion between the mer- 
cury and the glaſs, the whole column was ſuſtained af- 
ter the tube was inverted.” — Here, however, we muſt 
obſerve, that this ſolution ſeems equally unſatisfactory 
with that of the ſubtile medium already mentioned; be- 
cauſe it is only one end of the column which ſuſtains 
ſo great a preſſure ſrom the weight of the mercury; and 
therefore, though five or ſix inches of the upper part of 
the tube, where the pre ſſure had been ſtrongeſt, might 
thus remain fuli of mercury, yet the reſt ought to fall 
down. Beſides, it is only the outſide of the mercurial 
column that is in contact with the glaſs, and conſe- 
> ogy. theſe parts only ought to be attracted. There- 
ore, even granting the preſſure to be equally violent, 
on the inverſion of the tube, all the way from 29 to 75 
inches, yet the glaſs ought to be only as it were ſilvered 
over by a very thin film of mercury, while the middle 
parts of the column ought to fall out by reaſon of their 
fluidity, 

The other experiment hinted at, is with regard to 
ſiphons; which thoagh it belongs more properly to the 
article HY PROSTATICS, yet ſeems neceſlary to be men- 
tioned here, It is this; That a ſiphon, once ſet a run- 
ning, will contiane to do fo though ſet under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pumpand the air exhauſted in the moſt 
perfect manner; or if a ſiphon is filled, and then ſet 
under a receiver and the air exhanſted, if by any con- 
trivance the end of the lower leg is opened, it will im- 
mediately begin to run, and diſcharge the water of any 
veſſel in which the other ey is placed, as though it was 
in the open air. The cauſe of this phenomenon, as 
well as the former, ſcems very difficult to be inveſti- 

ated, In Chambers's Dictionary, under the word 

iphon, we have a ſolution ſomerhing ſimilar to the fu- 
nicular hypotheſis of Linus abovementioned ; namely, 
that ““ fAlujds in ſiphons ſeem as it were to form one con- 
tinued body; ſo that the heavier part, deſcending, like 
a chain pulls the lighter aſter it.” This might be 
deemed a ſufficient explication, if the fiphon was only 
to empty the water it at firſt contains in itſelf : but 
when we conſider that the water in the veſſel, which 
much exceeds the quantity contained in the ſiphon, 
is likewiſe evacuated, Mr Chambers's hypotheſis can 
by no means be admitted; becauſe this would be like 
the lighter part of a chain pulling the heavier after it. 

Concerning the cauſe of theſe ſingular phenomena, 
we can only offer the following conjecture, Tie ex- 
iſteuce of a medium much mere ſubtile than air, and 


which pervades the vacunm of an air-pump with the 


atmoſt facility, is now ſufficiently aſcertained in the 
phenomena of electricity. It is alſo well known, that 
this fluid ſurrounds the whole earth to an indeterminate 
height, If therefore this fluid cither is the power of 
pravity itſelf, or is ated upon by that power, it muſt 
neceſſarily preſs upon all terreſtrial bodies in a man- 
ner ſimilar to the preſſure of the atmoſphere. If then 
we could from any veſſel entirely exclude this ſubtile 
fluid, and form an electrical vacuum, as well as we can 
do an aerial one by means of the air-pump, we would 
in that caſe ſce fluids as evidently raiſed by the preſſure 
of the electric matter, as we now ſce them raiſed by 
that of the air. Bat tho' this cannot be done, we are 
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aſfored that there are certain ſabſtances, of which plaſs Barometer. 
is one, through which the electric matter cannot paſs —— 


but with difficulty. We are likwiſe certain, that tho' 
the electric matter paſſes through the pores of water, 
metals, & c. with very great facility, yet it ſtill muſt 
meet with ſome reſiſtance from their bolid and impene- 
trable parts, which cannot be pervaded by any material 
ſubſtance. We know alſo, that all ſubſtances do na- 
turally contain a certain quantity of this electric mat- 
ter, which they are not always ready to part with; and 
when by any means the fluid they contain is ſet in mo- 
tion, they are then ſaid to be e/efrified. Now, though 
we are certain, that the friction of glaſs by mercury 
does ſet in motion the electric fluid contained in the 
mer or in the plaſs ; yet when the tube is filled 
with the metallic fluid, whatever quantity has been 
extricated either from the glaſs or mercury during 
the time of filling, will be reabſorbed by the me- 
tal and conveyed to the earth during the time of in- 
verſion ; and conſequently the mercurial tube, when 
inverted, will not be electrified, but both glaſs and 
mercury will be in their natural ſtate. Here, then, the 
preſſure of the electrical fluid is kept off in ſome mea- 
ſire from the upper part of the mercury by the plaſs, 
which it cannot penetrate eaſily at leaſt, To the 
mercury in the baſon it has free acceſs, and therefore 
preſſes more upon the lower than the upper part; the 
conſequence of which is a ſuſpenſion of the mercury. 
It is true, this fluid very eaſily penetrates the metallic 
matter; bat it muſt be conſidered, that the electric fluid 
itſelf is in ſome meaſure entangled in the particles of 
the quickſilver, and cannot be extricated without mo- 
tion. As ſoon therefore as the tube is ſhaken, ſome 
part of the electricity is extricated, and the mercury 
begins to deſcend The ſubtilty of the medium is ſuch, 
that no ſooner has it begun to extricate itſelf, than, by 
the motion of the metal downwards, it iſſues forth in 
yu quantities, ſo as to become viſible, like ga blue 

ame, in the dark. The equilibrium is therefore de- 
ſtroyed in an inſtant, as it would be were we to admit 
air to the top of the barometer ; nay, in a more effec- 
tual manner. For if a ſmall quantity of air was ad- 
mitted to the top of a barometer, the mercury would 
only deſcend in proportion to the quantity of air ad- 
mitted ; but here, no ſooner is a quantity of electric 
matter admitted, than it procures admiſſion for a vaſt 
deal more, and conſequently the mercury deſcends with 
accelerated velocity.—On this principle the aſcent of 
water in the ſiphon while iz vacus is ſo eaſily accounted 
for, that we need not take np time in explaining it far- 
ther. — But why an inverted glaſs tube ſhould remain 
full of mercury when it has a hole either great or ſma}] 
in the top, is more difficult to be accounted for, and 
requires this farther circumſtance to be taken into con- 
fideration, viz. that though all ſolid bodies will, by 
the action of gravity, or by any other impulſe, eaſily 
approach very near to one another, yet they cannot be 
brought into abſolute contact without a very conſider- 
able force, much greater than is ſufficient to overcome 
their gravity ; and thus it appears from ſome experi- 
ments, that the links of a chain are by fo means in 
contact with one another, till the chain has a conſider- 
able weight appended to it. This may be the caſe 
with the tube in queſtion. The air by its gravity de- 
ſceuds upon it, and is ready to enter the ſmall hole in the 


top; 
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e power from the glaſs, its ac- 


. tjon is prevented, ſo that rhe mercury cannot fall, 
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It was, however, ſome time after the 'Forricelhan ex- 
periment had been made, and even after it had been 
univerſally agreed that the ſuſpenſion of the mercury 
was owing to the weight of the atmoſphere, before it 
was diſcovered that this preſſure of the air was different 
at different times though the tube was kept in the 
ſame place. Bur the variations of altitude in the mer- 
curial column were too obvious to remain long anob- 
ferved ; and accordingly philoſophers ſoon became care- 
ful enough to mark them. When this was done, it 
was impoſſible to avoid obſerving alſo, that the changes 
in the height of the merrury were accompanied, or 
very quickly ſacceeded, by changes in the weather. 
Hence the inſtrament obtained the name of the wea- 
my and was generally made uſe of with a view 
to the foreknowledge of the weather. In this charac- 
ter, its principal phenomena are as follow, 

1. The riſing of the mercury preſages, in general, fair 
weather; and its falling, foal weather, as rain, ſnow, 
high winds, and ſtorms. 

2. In very hot weather, the falling of the mercury 


Mr Patrick foreſhows thunder. 
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3. In winter, the riſing preſages froſt ; and in froſty 
weather, if the mercury falls three or four diviſions, 
there will certainly follow a thaw. But in a continued 
froſt, if the mercury riſes, it will certainly ſnow. 

4. When foul weather happens ſoon after the falling 
of the mercury, expect but little of it; and, on the 
contrary, expect but little fair weather when it proves 
fair ſhortly after the mercury has riſen, 

5. In ſouſ weather, when the mercury riſes much and 
high, and fo continues for two or three days before the 
foul whether is quite over, then expect a continuance 
of fair weather to follow. 

6. In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and 
low, and thus continues for two or three days before 
the rain comes; then expect a great deal of wet, and 
probably high winds. 

7. The unfettled motion of the mercury denotes un- 
certain and changeable weather. 

8. Yon are not ſo ſtrictly to obſerve the words en- 
graved on the plates (though in general it will agree 
with them), as the mercury's riſing and falling. For if it 
ſtands at nnch rain and then riſes up to changeable, it 
preſages fair weather; though not to continue ſo long 
as if the mercury had riſen higher: and ſo, on the con- 
trary, if the mercury ſtood at fair, and falls to change - 
able, it preſages foul weather; though not ſo much of 
ic as if it had fank lower. 

Theſe are the obſervations of Mr Patrick, on which 
Mr Rowning makes the following remark. © From 
theſe obſervations it appears, That it is not ſo much 
the height of the mercury in the tube that indicates 
the weather, as the motion of it up and down : where- 
fore, in order to paſs a right judgment of what weather 
is to be expected, we ought to know whether the mer- 
cury is actually riſing or falling; te which end the fol- 
lowing rules are of uſe. 

« 1. If the ſurface of the mercury is convex, ſtand- 
ing higher in the middle of the tube than at the ſides, 
it is generally a ſign that the mercury is then riſing, 

g 2. If the ſurface is concave, it is then ſinking; 
and, 
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« 3. If it is plain, the mercury is ſtationary, or ra- Barometer, 


ther, if it is alittle covex : for mercury being put into 
a glaſs rube, eſpecially a ſmall one, will naturally have 
its fur face x linle convex, becauſe the particles of mer- 
cury attract one another more forcibly than they are 
attracted by glaſs. Further, 


— — 


« 4. If the glaſs is ſmall, ſhake the tube; and if 


the air is grown heavier, the mercury will riſe about 
half the tent of an inch higher than it ſtood before ; 
if it is grown lighter it will fink as much. This pro- 
ceeds from the mercury's ſticking to the ſides of the 
tube, which prevents the free motion of it till it is diſ- 
engaged by the ſhock : and therefore, when an ob- 
ſervation is to be made with ſuch a tube, it onght al- 
ways to be ſhaken firſt ; for ſometimes the mercury will 
not vary of its own accord, till the weather it ought 
to have indicated is preſent,” 

Here we muſt obſerve, that the abovementioned phe- 
nomena are peculiar to places lying at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the equator ; for, in the torrid zone, the mer- 
cury in the barometer ſeldom either riſes or falls much. 
In Jamaica, it is obſerved by Sir William Beeſton®, that 
the mercury in the morning conſtantly ſtood at one de- 
gree below changeable, and at noon funk to one degree 
above rain; ſo that the whole ſcale of variation there 
was only „, of an inch. At St Helena, too, where 
Dr Halley made his obſervations, he found the mer- 
cury to remain wholly ſtationary whatever weather hap- 
pened, Of theſe phenomena, their cauſes, and why 
the barometer indicates an approaching change of wea- 
ther, the Doctor gives ns the following account. 

«& x, In calm weather, when the air is inclined to 
rain, the mercury is commonly low, 

2. In ſerene, good, and ſettled weather, the mer- 
cury is generally high. 

«6 3. Upon very great winds, though they be not 
accompanied with rain, the mercury ſinks loweſt of all, 
with relation to the point of the compaſs the wind blows 
upon. 

& 4. Cæterus paribus, the greateſt heights of the 
22 are found upon eaſterly, or north- eaſterly, 
winds. 


* F. In calm froſty weather, the mercury generally 
ſtands high. 

*« 7. After very great ſtorms of wind, when the mer- 
cury has been very low, it generally riſes again very faſt. 

4 7. The more northerly places have greater altera- 
tions of the barometer than the more ſoutherly, 

« 8, Within the tropics, and near them, thoſe ac- 
counts we have had from others, and my own obſerva- 
rions at St Helena, make very little or no variation of 
the height of the mercury in all weathers. 

« Hence I conceive, that the principal cauſe of the 
riſe and fall of the mercury is from the variable winds 
which are found in the temperate zone, and whoſe great 
inconſtancy in England is notorious. 

« A ſecond cauſe is, the uncertain exhalation and 
ee of the vapours lodging in the air, where- 

y it comes to be at one time much more crowded than 
at another, and conſequently heavier ; but this latter 
depends in a great meaſure npon the former, Now, 
from theſe prineiples I ſhall endeavour to explicate the 
ſeveral phenomena of the barometer, taking them inthe 
fame order I have laid them down. Thus, 


« 1. The mercnry's being low inclines it to rain, 
becauſe 
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Barometer. becauſe the air being light, the vapours are no longer 
— ſupported thereby, being become ſpecifically heavier 
than the medium wherein they floated ; ſo that they 
deſcend towards the earth, and, in their fall, meeting 
with other aqueous particles, they incorporate toge- 
ther, and form little drops of rain: but the mercury's 
being at one time lower than another, is the effect of 
two contrary winds blowing from the place where the 
barometer ſtands; whereby the air of that place is car- 
ried both ways from it, and conſequently the incumbent 
cylinder of air is diminiſhed, and accordingly the mer- 
cury ſinks: As, for inſtance, if in the German ocean it 
ſhould blow a gale of weſterly wind, and, at the ſame 
time, an eaſterly wind in the IriſhSea ; or, if in France 
it ſhould blow a northerly wind, and in Scotland a 
ſoutherly ; it muſt be granted, that that part of the 
atmoſphere impendant over Enyland would thereby be 
exhauſted and attenuated, and the mercury would ſub- 
ſide, and the vapours which before floated in theſe parts 
of the air of equal gravity with themſelves would fink 
to the earth. 

% 2, The greater height of the barometer is occa- 
ſioned by two contrary winds blowing towards the 

lace of obſervation, whereby the air of other places 
is brought thither and accumulated ; fo that the incum- 
bent cylinder of air being increaſed both in 4 and 
weight, the mercury preſſed thereby muſt needs ſtand 
high, as long as the wind continues ſo to blow; and 
then the air being ſpecifically heavier, the vapours are 
better kept ſuſpended, ſo that they have no inclination 
to precipitate and fall down in drops, which is the rea- 
ſon of the ſerene good weather which attends the greater 
heights of the mercury. 
« 3, The mercury ſinks the loweſt of all by the very 
rapid motion of the air in ſtorms of wind. For the 
tract or region of the earth's ſurface, wherein the winds 
rage, not extending all roand the globe, that ſtagnant 
air which is left behind, as likewiſe that on the ſides, 
cannot come in fo faſt as to ſupply the evacuation made 
by ſo ſwift a current; ſo that the air muſt neceſſarily 
be attennated when and where the ſaid winds continue 
to blow, and that more or leſs according to their vio- 
lence: add to which, that the horizontal motion of the 
air being ſo quick as it is, may in all probability take 
off ſome part of the perpendicular preſſure thereof; 
and the great agitation of its particles is the reaſon 
why the vapours are diſſipated, and do not condenſe 
into drops ſo as to form rain, otherwiſe the natural con- 
ſequence of the air's rarefaction. 

« 4. The mercury ſtands higheſt upon the eaſterly 
and north-eaſterly wind; «hes, in the great Atlantic 
ocean, on this ſide the 35th degree of north latitude, 
the winds are almoſt all weſterly or ſouth-weſterly ; 
ſo that whenever here the wind comes up at caſt and 
north-eaſt, it is ſure to be checked by a contrary pale 
as ſoon as it reaches the ocean ; wherefore, according 
to our ſecond remark, the air muſt needs be heaped 
over this iſland, and conſequently the mercury muſt 
ſtand high as often as iheſe winds blow. This holds 
true in this country; but it is not a general rule for others, 
where the winds are under different circumſtances: 
and I have ſometimes ſeen the mercury here as low as 
29 inches upon an eaſterly wind ; but then it blew ex- 
ceedingly hard, and ſo comes to be accounted for by 
what was obſerved in the third remark. 
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« 5, In calm froſty weather the mercury generally Barometer. 
ſtands high; becanſe (as F conccive) it ſeldom freezes 
but when the wind comes out of the northern and north- 
caſtern quarters, or at leaſt unleſs thoſe winds blow 
at no great diſtance off, For the north part of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and all that tract 
from whence north-eaſtern wind comes, are ſubject to 
almoſt continual froſt all the winter : and thereby the 
lower air is very much condenſed, and in that ſtate is 
brought hitherward by thoſe winds, and being accu- 
mulated by the oppoſition of the weſterly wind blow- 
ing in the ocean, the mercury muſt needs be preſſed 
to a more than ordinary height; and as a concurring 
cauſe, the ſhrinking of the dower parts of the air into 
lefler room by cold, muſt needs cauſe a deſcent of the 
upper parts of the atmoſphere, to reduce the cavity 
made by this contraction to an equilibrium. 

*« 6, After great ſtorms, when the mercury has been 

very low, it generally riſes again very faſt: I once ob- 
ſerved it to riſe one inch and an half in leſs than ſix 
hours after a long continued ſtorm of ſouth-weſt wind. 
The reaſon is, becauſe the air being very much rare- 
fied by the great evacuations which ſuch continued 
ſtorms make thereof, the neighbouring air runs in 
the more ſwiftly to bring it to an equilibrium; as 
we ſee water runs the faſter for having a greater de- 
clivity. 

« 7. The variations are greater in the more north- 
erly places, as at Stockholm greater than at Paris 
(compared by M. Paſchal) ; becauſe the more northerly 
parts have uſually greater ſtorms of wind than the more 
ſoutherly, whereby the mercury ſhould ſink lower in 
that extreme; and then the northerly winds bringing 
in the more denſe and ponderous air from the neigh- 
bourhood of the pole, and that again being 8 a 
by a ſoutherly wind at no great diſtance, and ſo heaped, 
muſt of neceſſity make the mercury in ſuch caſe ſtand 
higher in the other extreme. | 

« 8, Laſtly, this remark, that there is little or no 
variation near the equinoctial, does above all others 
confirm the hypotheſis of the variable winds being the 
cauſe of theſe variations of the height of the mercury ; 
for in the places above named there is always an caſy 
2 of wind blowing nearly upon the ſame point, viz. 

N. E. at Barbadoes, and E. S. E. at St Helena; 
ſo that there being no contrary currents of air to ex- 
hauſt or accumulate it, the atmoſphere continues much 
in the ſame ſtate: however, upon hurricanes, the 
moſt violent of ſtorms, the mercury has been obſerv- 
ed very low; but this is but once in two or three 
years, and it ſoon recovers its ſcttled ſtate, about 29; 
inches.” 19 

This theory we find controverted in Chambers's objectione 
Cyclopædia, udder the word BaRoMETER. The by Mr 
principal objections are, © That if the wind was the ſole Chambers. 
agent in raiſing or depreſſing the mercury, the altera- 
tions of its height in the barometer would be only re- 
lative or topical; there would ſtill be the ſame quanti- 
ty ſupported at ſeveral places taken collectively: thus 
what a tube at London loſt, another at Paris, Piſa, or 
Zurich, &c. would gain. But the contrary is found 
to be the caſe; for, from all the obſervations hitherto 
made, the barometers in ſeveral diſtant parts of the 

lobe riſe and fall together. This is a very ſurpriſing 
act; and deſerves to be well examined. Again, ſetting 
| alide 
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aſide all other objections, it is impoſſible, on Dr Hal- 
ley's hypotheſis, to explain the mercury's fall before, 
and riſc after, rain, For ſuppoſe two contrary winds 
ſweeping the air from over London : We know that 
ſew if any of the winds reach above a mile bigh ; all 
therefore they can do will be to cut off a certain part 
of the column of air over Loadon : if the conſequence 
of this be the fall of the mercury, yet there is no ap- 
parent reaſon for the rains following it. The vapours 
indeed may be let lower ; bat it will only be till they 
come into an air of the ſame ſpecific gravity with them- 
ſelves, and there they ſtick as before. Laſtly ir 
is impoſſible according to the laws of fluids, that the 
air — any place could be exhauſted by the blow- 
ing of two contrary winds from it: for, ſuppoſe a 
north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt wind both blow from Lon- 
don at the ſame time, there will be two others at the 
ſame time blowing towards it from oppolite points, 
viz. a N. W. and S. E. one, which will every moment 
reſtore the equilibrium, ſo that it can never be loſt in 
any conſiderable degree at leaſt.” 

Mr Leibnitz aceounted for the ſinking of the mer- 
cury before rain upon another principle, viz. That as 
a body ſpecifically lighter than a fluid, while it is ſu- 
ſpended by it, adds more weight to that fluid than 
when, by being reduced in its bulk, it becomes ſpe- 
cifically heavier, and deſcends ; ſo the vapour, after 
it is reduced into the form of clouds, and deſcends, 
adds leſs weight to the air than before ; and therefore 
the mercury falls, To which it is anſwered, 1. That 
when a body deſcends in a fluid, its motion in a very 
little time becomes uniform, or nearly ſo, a farther 
acceleration of it being prevented by the reſiſtance of 
the fluid ; and then, , the third law of nature, it 
forces the fluid downwards with a force equal to that 
whereby it "tends to be farther accelerated, that is, 
with a force equal to its whole weight. 2. The mer- 
cury by its deſcent foretells rain a much longer time 
before it comes, than the vapour after it is condenſed 
into clonds can be ſuppoſed to take up in falling. 
3. Suppoſing that as many vapours as fall in rain du- 
ring a whole year were at once to be condenſed into 
clouds, and even quite ceaſe to gravitate upon the air, 
Its gravity would ſcare be diminiſhed thereby ſo much 
as is equivalent to the deſcent of two inches of mer- 
cury in the barometer. Beſides, in many places be- 
tween the tropics, the rains fall at certain ſeaſons in 
very great quantities, and yet the barometer ſhows 
there very little or no alteration in the weight of the 
atmoſphere, 

Mr Chambers gives an hypotheſis ſomewhat ſimilar 
to that of Leibnitz: but as it is liable to the objections 


juſt now mentioned, eſpecially the laſt, we forbear to 


give any particular account of it; and ſhall attempt, 
upon other principles, to give a ſatisfactory ſolution 
of this phenome non. 

The neceſſary preliminaries to our hypotheſis are, 
1. That vapour is formed hy an intimate union between 
the element of fire and that of water, by which the fire 
or heat is ſo totally enveloped, and its action ſo entirely 
ſaſpended by the watery particles, that it not only loſes 
its propertiesof giving light and of burning, but becomes 
incapable of affecting the moſt ſenſible thermometer; 
in which caſe, it is ſaid by Dr Black, the aathor of 


this theory, to be in a latent ſtate. For the proofs of 
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this, ſee the articles EVATORAT ION, Corr, Coke - Barometer, 


LATION, &c. 2. If the atmoſphere is affected by any 
unuſual degree of heat, it thence becomes incapable of 
ſopporting ſo long a column of mercury as before, 
for which reaſon that in the barometer ſinks. This 
appears from the obſervations of Sir William Beeſton 
already mentioned ; and likewiſe from thoſe of De Luc, 
which ſhall be afterwards taken notice of, 

Theſe axioms being eſtabliſhed, it thence follows, 
that as vapour is formed by an union of fire with water, 
or if we pleaſe to call it an e/efive attrattion between 
them, or ſolution of the water in the fire, it is impoſ- 
ſible that the vapour can be condenſed until this union, 
attraction, or ſolution, be at an end. The be * 
of the condenſation of the vapour then, or the fir 
ſymptoms of an approaching rain, muſt be the ſepara- 
tion of the fire which lies hid in the vapour. This 
may be at firſt ſlow and partial, or it may be ſudden 
and violent : in the firſt caſe, the rain will come on 
ſlowly, and after a conſiderable interval; and in the 
other, it will be very quick, and in great quantity. 
But Dr Black hath proved, that when fire quits its 
latent ſtate, however long it may have lain dormant 
and inſenſible, it always aſſumes its proper qualities 
again, and affects the thermometer as though it had 
never been abſorbed. The conſequence of this muſt 
be, that in proportion as the latent heat is diſcharged 
from the vapour, it muſt ſenſibly affect thoſe parts of 
the atmoſphere into which it is diſcharged ; and in pro- 
portion to the heat communicated to theſe, they will 
become ſpecifically lighter, and the mercury fink of 
courſe. Neither are we to imagine that the quantity 
of heat diſeharged by the vapour is inconſiderable; 
for Dr Black hath ſhown, that when any 
water, a pound for inſtance, is condenſed from the 
vapour of a common ſtill, as much heat is communicated 
to the head and refrigeratory as would have been ſuf- 
ficient to heat the pound of water red hot, could it 
have borne that degree of ſenſible heat. 

The cauſes by which this ſeparation between the 
fire and water is, or may be, effected, come to be con- 
ſidered under the articles Rain, CONDENSATION, VA- 
POUR, &c. Here we have only to obſerve, that as the 
ſeparation may be gradual and flow, the barometer may 
indicate rain for a conſiderable time before it happens : 
or if the ſenſible heat communicated from the vapour 
to the atmoſphere ſhall be abſorbed by the colder 
parts, or by any unknown means carried off, or pre- 
vented from affecting the ſpecific gravity of the air, 
the barometer will not be affected; and yet the water 
being deprived of the heat neceſſary to ſuſtain it, muſt 
deſcend in rain ; and thus it is found that the indica- 
tions of the barometer do not always hold true. Hence 
alſo it appears, that tho” the ſpecific gravity of the air 
is diminiſhed, unleſs that diminution procceds from a 


_ diſcharge of the latent heat contained in the vapours, 


no rain will follow; and thus the ſinking of the baro- 
meter may prognoſticate wind as well as rain, or ſome- 
times nothing at all. 

The difficulty, however, on this hypotheſis, is to ac 
count for the barometer being ſtationary in all weathers 
between the tropics; whereas it ought to move up and 
down there as well as here, only more ſuddenly, as the 
changes of weather there are more ſudden than here. 
But it muſt be conſidered, that in theſe elimates, * 
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the day-time, the action of the ſun's rays is ſo violent, 
the diſcharge of latent heat 
from the vapour, is. by the interpoſition of the 
clouds betwixt the ſun and earth, or by the great cva- 
poration which is conſtantly going on; and in the 
night, the cold of the atmoſphere is ſo much increa- 
ſed, that it abſorbs the heat as faſt as the vapour diſ- 
charges it, ſo that no ſenſible eſſect can be produced ; 
ſor in warm climates, though the day is exceſſively 
hot, the night is obſerved to be vaſtly colder in pro- 
portion than it is with us. This, however, does not 
prevent the barometer ſrom being aſſected by other 
cauſes, as well as with us; for Dr Halley obſerves, that 
in the time of hurricanes it ſinks very low. The cauſe 
of this is moſt probably a great commotion in the elec- 
tric fluid, by which the air is internally agitated, and 
itz power of gravitation in nt ſupended -A confir- 
mation of the above by potheſis, however, ii taken from 
the different heights at which the mercary 
different climates. The barometer-range, 1 
at the latitude of 45% is the pre eſt of 
here the evaporation and condenſation of 
are both very conſiderable, at the ſame t 
latent heat diſcharged cannot be abſorbed? 
as in the torrid zone, the difference betwixt the lengt 
of the days and nights being greater, and conſequently 
the nights warmer in ſummer aud colder? in winter. 
Farther to the northward the range is I in the 


latitude of 60® only two inches, by reaſon & the great- 
er cold and length of the days and nights; hence the 
quantity of vapour condenſed, or of latent heat expel- 
led, becomes proportionably leſs. a 
Having thus given an account of the fgveral phe- 
nomena of the barometer conſidered as 4 weather- 
glaſs, and likewife endeayourcd to account for them in 
the moſt ſatis factory manner, we now proceed to give 
a particular deſcription of the barometers moſt com- 
monly made uſe of, with yarious ſchemes for their im- 
provement. ? a 
Fig. 1. repreſents the common barometer, ſuch 
as was invented by Torricelli, and ſuch as we have 
already given a general deſcription of. A B repre- 
ſents a tube of glaſs, a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter, and 34 inches long, hermetically ſealed at A. 
This tube being ſuppoſed to be filled with mercury, is 
then inverted into the bafon CD; upon which the mer- 
cary in the tube falls down to GH, ſomewhat above 
28 inches, while that in the baſon riſes to CF. The 
loweſt ſtation of the mercury in England is fonnd 
to be 23 inches, and the higheſt 31. From the ſurfage 
of the mercury CF, therefore, 28 inches are to be mea- 
ſared on the tube AB, which ſuppoſe to reach © the 


point K. This point, therefore, is the loweſt of the 
ſcale of variation, and Mm the common barometers is 


marked flormy. In like manner, the higheſt point of 
the ſcalc of variation I, is placed 31 inches above EF; 
and is marked very dry ont one fide for the ſummer, and 
very hard ſroſt on the other for the winter. The 
next half inch below is marked /e fair on the one ide, 
and /t froſt on the other. At 30 inches from CF is 
marked the word fair on one (ide, and froft on the 
other. Half an inch below that, is wrote the word 
changeable, which anſwers both for ſummer and winter. 
At 29 inches is rain on the one fide, and ſow on the 
other, and at 234 are the words ch rain on the one 
a 2 
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lide, and mueſ /uow on the other. Each of theſe large parc meter. 
diviſions is uſually ſubdivided into ten; and there is a —— 
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ſmall fliding index fitted to the inſtrument, by which 
the aſcent or deſcent of the mercury to any number of 
diviſions is pointed out. Each of theſe tenths is ſome- 
times divided into ten more, or hundredths of an inch, 
by means of a ſliding flip of braſs with à verzier ſcale 
on it, Which ſhall be hereafter deſcribed and explained. 
This kind of barometer is the moſt common, and per- 
haps the moſt uſeful and accurate, "of. any that has yet 
been inyented, from the following circumſtance, that 
the natural ſimplicity of its conſtruction, iu preference 
to others hereafter deſcribed, does not admit of any 
kind of reſiſtance to the ee. of the column of 
mer in the tube. The ſcale of variation bein 
only three inches, and it being naturally wiſhed to diſ- 
cover more minute variations than can thus be perceiv- 
ed, ſeyeral improvements haye been thought of. 

The improvement molt eegerally adoptct is the dia- 
i raſan, in repreſented ig. 2. in which the ſcale 


of varjation, inſtead of three inches, may be made as 
many fcet, by bending the tube ſo as to make the up- 
per pat of it the diagonal of a parallelogram of which 
the ſhorteſt ſide is the three - inch ſcale of variation of 
the common barometer. This, however, has a v 
great inconvenience : for not only is the friftion of the 
mercury upon the glaſs ſo much increaſed that the 
height doth not vary with every ſlight change of air; 
but the column of mercury is apt to break jn the tube, 
and part of it to be left behind, upon any con ſiderable 
deſcent. 


Fig. 3. is tlie VET barometer ; where AC re- 
preſents a pretty wide eylinder of glaſs, from which 


proceeds the tube CDF bent into a right angle at D. 
Suppoſe now the cylinder AC to be four times larger 
than the tube CD, ſo that every inch of the cylinder 
from C to A ſhould be equal in capacity to four inches 
of the tube CD. The whole being then filled with 
mercury, and inverted, the mercury will ſubſide from 
A to B, at the ſame time that it cannot rin out at the 
open orifice F, becauſe the air preſſes in that way. If 
any alteration then happens in the weight of the air, 
ſuppoſe ſach as would be ſufficient to raiſe the mer» 
cury an inch from B towards A, it is evident that 
this could not be done without the mercury in the ho- 
rizontal leg retiring four inches from E towards D ; 
and thus the ſcale of variation counted on the horizon- 
tal leg would be 12 inches. But the inconveniences 
of friction are much greater here than in the diagonal 
barometer ; and beſides, hy the leaſt accident the mer- 
cury is apt to be driven out at the open orifice F. 

The pendant barometer (fig. 4.) conſiſts of a ſingle 
tube, ſuſpended by a ſtring faſtened to the end A. 
This tube is of a conical or tapering figure, the end 
A being ſomewhat leſs than the end B. It is herme- 
tically ſealed at A, and filled with mercury : then will 
the mercury ſink to its common ſtation, and admit of 
a length of altitude CD, equal to that in the common 
barometers. But from the conical bore of the tube, 
the mercury will deſcend as the air grows lighter, till it 
reaches its loweſt altitude, when the mercury will ſtand 
from the lower part of the tube B to E, ſo that BE 
will be equal to 28 inches: conſequently the mercury 
will, in {ach a tube, move from A to E, or 22 inches, 
if the tube be five feer, or 60 inches; and —— 
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Barometer. the ſcale AE is here above ten times greater than in 
VU the common barometer : but the fault of this barome- 


ter is, that the tnbe being of a very ſmall bore, the 
friction will be conſiderable, and prevent its moving 
freely; and if the tube is made of a wider bore, the 
mercury will be apt to fall ont. 

Fig. 5. is an invention of Mr Rowning, by which 
the ſcale of variation may be increaſed to any length, 
or even become infinite, ABC is a compound tube 
hermetically ſealed at A, and open at C, empty from 
A to D, filled with mercury from thence to B, and 
from thence to E with water. Let GBH be a hori- 
zontal line; then it is plain from the nature of the 
ſiphon, that all the compound fluid contained in the 
part from H to G, will always in æguilibris with 
itſelf, be the weight of the air what it will, becauſe 
the preſſure at H and G muſt be equal. Whence it 
is evident, that the column of mercury DH is in 
£quilibris with the column of water GE, and a column 
— air taken conjointly, and will therefore vary with 
the ſum of the variations of theſe, That the variation 
in this barometer may be infinite, will appear from the 
following computation. Let the proportion between 
the bores of the tube AF and FC be ſuch, that when 
HD, the difference of the legs wherein the mercury 
is contained, is augmented one inch, GE, the difference 
of the legs wherein the water is contained, ſhall be di- 
miniched 14: then, as much as the preſſure of the mer- 
— f augmented, that of the water will be diminiſhed, 
and fo the preſſure of both taken together will remain 
as it was; and conſequently, after it has begun to riſe, 
it will have the ſame tendency to riſe on, without ever 
coming to an equilibrium with the air. 

Fig. 6. repreſents Dr Hook's wheel-barometer. Here 
ACDG is a glaſs tube, having a large round head at 
A, and turned up at the lower end F. Upon the ſur- 
face of the mercury in the bent leg is an iron ball G, 


with a ſtring going over a pulley CD. To the other 


end of the ſtring is faſtened a ſmaller ball H, which as 
the mercury riſes in the leg FG, turns the index KL 
from N towards M, on the graduated circle MNOP ; 
as it riſes in the other leg, the index is carried the con- 
trary way by the deſcent of the heavier ball G, along 
with the mercury. The friction of this machine, how- 
ever, unleſs it is made with very great accuracy, ren- 
ders it uſcleſs. 

Fig: 7. is another barometer, invented by Mr Rowning, 
in which alſo the ſcale may be infinite. ABCD is a 
cylindrical veſſel, filled with a fluid to the height W, 
in which is immerged the barometer SP conſiſting ef 
the following parts: The principal one is the glaſs 
tube TP (repreſented ſeparately at 735 whoſe upper 
end T is hermetically ſealed: this end does not appear 
to the eye, being received into the lower end of à tin 
pipe GH, which in its other end G receives a cylin- 
dric rod or tube ST, and thus fixes it to the tube TP. 
This rod ST may be taken off, in order to put in its 
ſtead a larger or a leſſer as occaſion requires. S isa 
ſtar at the top of the rod ST; and ſerves as an index 
by pointing to the graduated ſcale LA, which is fixed 
to the cover of the veſſel ABCD. MN is a large cy- 
lindrical tabe made of tin (repreſented ſeparately at 
mn), which receives in its cavity the ſmaller part of the 
tube 1 P, * 5 well cemented to it at both ends, that 
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none of the fluid may get in. The tube TP, with this Barometer. 
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apparatus, being filled with mercury, and plunged into 
the baſon MP, which hangs by wad 3 u 

the lower end of the tube MN, muſt be fo poiſed as to 
float in the liquor contained in the veſſel ABCD ; and 
then the whole machine riſes when the atmoſphere be- 
comes lighter, and vic? verſa. Let itnow be ſuppoſed, 
that the fluid made uſe of is water; that the given 
variation in the weight of the atmoſphere is ſuch, that 
by preſſing upon the ſurface of the water at W, the 
ſurface of the mercury at X may be raiſed an inch 
higher (meaſuring from its ſurface at P) than before ; 
and that the breadth of the cavity of the tube at X, 
and of the baſon at P, are ſuch, that by this aſcent of 
the mercury, there may be a cubic inch of it in the 
cavity X more than before, and conſequently in the 
baſon a cubic inch leſs. Now, upon this ſuppoſition, 
there will be a cubic inch of water in the baſon more 
than there was before; becauſe the water will ſucceed 
the mercury, to fill up its place. Upon this account 
the whole machine will be rendered heavier than before 
by the weight of a cubic inch of water, and therefore 
will ſink, according to the laws of hydroſtatics, till 
a cubic inch of that part of the rod WS, which was 
above the ſurface of the water at W, comes under it. 
Then, if we ſuppoſe this rod fo ſmall, that a cubic 
inch of it ſhall be 14 inches in length, the whole ma- 
chine will ſink 14 inches lower into the fluid than be- 
fore; and conſequently the ſurface of the mercury in 
the baſon will be preſſed, more than it was before, by 
a column of water 14 inches high. But the preſſure of 
14 inches of water is equivalent to one of mercury ; this 
additional preſſure will make the mercury aſcend at X 
as much as the ſuppoſed variation in the weight of the 
air did at firſt, This aſcent will give room for a 
ſecond cubic inch of water to enter the baſon ; the ma- 
chine will therefore be again rendered fo much heavier, 
and will ſubſide 14 inches farther, and fo on in infinis 
tum. If the rod was ſo ſmall that more than fourteen 
inches of it were required to make a cubic inch, the 
variation of this machine would be negative with reſpect 
to the common barometer ; and inſtead of coming nearer 
to an <quilibrium with the air by its aſcent or deſcent, 
it would continually recede farther from it: but if leſs 
than 14 inches of rod were required to make a cubic 
inch, the ſcale of variation would be finite, and might 
be made in any proportion to the common one. Neither 
this nor the other infinite barometer have ever been 
tried, ſo that how far they would anſwer the purpoſes 
of a barometer is as yet unknown. 

Fig: 8. 1 another contrivance for enlarging 
the ſcale of the barometer to any ſize.— AB is the 
tube of a common barometer open at B and ſealed at 
A, ſuſpended at the end of the lever which moves on 
the fulcrum E. Co is a fixed glaſs tube, which ſerves 
in place of the ciſtern, This laſt tube muſt be fo 
wide as to allow the tube AB to play up and down 
within it.—AB being filled with mercury, is nearly 
counterbalanced by the long end of the lever. When 
the atmoſphere becomes lighter, the mercury deſcends 
in the long tube, and the ſurface of the merenry riſing 
in the ciſtern puſhes up the tube AB, which at the 
ſame time becoming lighter, the lever preponderates, 
and points out the moſt minute variations. Here too 
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the friction occaſions inconveniences ; but this may be 
in ſome meaſure remedied by a ſmall ſhake of the ap- 
paratus at at each inſpection. ; 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Mr Caſwell gives 
the following account of a barometer, which is re- 
commended by Mr Chambers as the moſt exact hither- 
to invented. Let ABCD (Fig. 9.) repreſent a bucket 
of water, in which is the barometer er eZ 1m, 
which conſiſts of a body er 1 n, anda tube e 25 0: 
the body and tube are both concave cylinders commu- 
nicating with one another, and made of tin: the bot- 
tom of the tube 2 , has a lead weight to ſink it fo 
that the top of the body may juſt ſwim even with the 
furface of the water by the addition of ſome grain 
weights on the top. The water, when the inſtrument 
is forced with its mouth downwards, gets up into the 
tube to the height yu. There is added on the top a 
ſmall concave cylinder, which I call the pipe, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the bottom ſmall cylinder which I 
call the zwbe, This pipe is io ſuſtain the inſtrument 
from ſinking to the bottom: is a wire; my, de, 
are two threads oblique to the ſurface of the water, 
which threads perform the office of diagonals; for that 
while the inſtrament ſinks more or leſs by the attrac- 
tion of the gravity of the air, there, where the ſurface 
of the water cuts the thread, is formed a ſmall bubble: 
which bubble aſcends up the thread, as the mercury in 
the common barometer aſcends,” 

The dimenſions of this inſtrument given there are, 
21 inches for the circumference of the body, the alti- 
tude 4, each baſe having a convexity of 64, inches, The in- 
ner circumference of the tube is5.T4 inches, and its length 
4% fo that the whole body and tube will contain al- 
moſt 25 quarts, The circumference of the pipe, that the 
machine may not go to the bottom on every {mall al. 
teration of the gravity of the air, is 2.14 inches; ac- 
cording to which dimenſions, he calculates that it will 
require 44 grains to ſink the body to the bottom, al- 
lowing it only four inches to deſcend; at the fame 
time that it is evident, that the fewer prains that are 
required to fink it io this depth, the more nice the 
barometer will be. He alſo calculates, that when 
the mercury in the common barometer is 30; inches 
high, the body with a weight of 44 grains on its 
top will be kept in equilibrio with the water; but 
when the mercury ſtands at 23 inches, only 19 grains 
can be ſupported : and laſtly, by computing the lengths 
of the diagonal threads, &c. he finds, that his inſtru- 
ment is 1200 times more exact than the common ba- 
rometer. The following are his obſervations on the 
uſe of it. | 

« x, While the mercury of the common barometer 
is often known to be ſtationary 24 hours together, the 
bubble of the new barometer is rarely found to ſtand 
ſtill one minute. 

« 2, Suppole the air's frog increaſing, and ac- 
cordingly the bubble aſcending ; during the time that 
it aſcends 20 inches, it will have many ſhort deſcents 
of the quantity of half an inch, one, two, three, or 
more inches; each of which being over, it will aſcend 
again. Theſe retroceſſions are frequent, and of all ya- 
ricties in quantity and duration; ſo that there is no 
judging of the general courſe of the bubble by a ſingle 
mſpe&tion, thougb you ſce it moying, but by waiting a 
little ume. | 


4 3. A ſmall blaſt of wind will make the bubble Barometer. 
deſcend ; a blaſt that cannot be heard in a chamber f 


the town will ſcnſibly force the bubble downward. 
The blaſts of wind ſenſible abroad, cauſe many of the 
abovementioned retroceſſions or accelerations in the 
general courſe; as I found by carrying my barometer 
to a place where the wind was perceptible. 

% 4. Clouds make the bubble deſcend. A ſmall 
cloud approaching the zenith, works more than a 
great cloud near the horizon. In cloudy weather, 
the bubble deſcending, a break of the clouds (or 
clear place) approaching to the zenith, has made the 
bubble to aſcend: and after that break had paſſed 
the zenith a conſiderable ſpace, the bubble again de- 
ſcended. 

4 5, All clouds (none one) hitherto by me ob- 
ſerved, have made the bubble to deſcend. But the o- 
ther day, the wind being north, and the courſe of 
the bubble deſcending, I faw to the windward a large 
thick cloud ncar the horizon, and the bubble ſtill 
deſcended : but as the cloud drew near the zenith, it 
turned the way of the bubble, making it io aſcend; 
and the bubble continued aſcending till the cloud was 
all paſſed, after which it reſumed its former deſcent. 
. was a cloud that yielded à cold ſhower of ſmall 

ail.“ 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable contrivances ſor the 
improvement of the common barometer: and indeed 
we muſt agree with Mr Chambers, that the laſt, on 
account of its being ſo exceedingly ſenſible, and like- 
wile eaſy of conſtruction and portable, ſeems to de- 
ſerve attention mach more than the others, which are 
always the more unexact, and the leſs eaſily moved, 


according to the enlargement of their ſcale; whereas 
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this is ſeemingly ſubject to no ſach inconvenience. It Marine ba- 
is evident, however, that none of theſe could be nſed rometer by 


at ſea, on account of the unſteady motion of the ſhip : 
for which reaſon Dr Hook thought of conſtructing a 
barometer upon other principles. 

His contrivance was no other than two thermome- 
ters. The one was the common ſpirit-of-wine thermo- 
meter, which is affected only by the warmth of the 
air: the other, which acts by the expanſion of a 
bubble of air included, is affected not only by the ex- 
ternal warmth, but by the various weight of the atmo- 
ſphere. Therefore, keeping the ſpirit thermometer as 
a ſtandard, the exceſs of the aſcent or deſcent of the 
other above it would point out the increaſe or decreaſe 


r Hook. 
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of the ſpecific gravity of the atmoſphere. This in- Recon:- 
ſtrument is recommended by Dr Halley, who ſpeaks 4 by 


of it as follows, “ It has been obſerved by ſome, 
that, in long keeping this inſtrument, the air in- 
cluded either finds a means to eſcape, or depoſits 
ſome vapours mixed with it, or elſe for ſome other 
cauſe becomes leſs elaſtic, whereby in proceſs of time 
it gives the height of the mercury ſomewhat preater 
than it ought : but this, if it fhould happen in ſome 
of them, hinders not the uſefulneſs thereof, for that it 
may at any time very ealily be corrected by experi- 
ment, and the riſing and falling thereof are the things 
chiefly remarkable in it, the juſt height being barely a 
curiolity, 

% had one of theſe barometers with me in my late 
ſouthern voyage, and it never failed to prognoſticate 
and give early notice of all the bad weather we had, 

le 
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Barometer. ſo that I depended thereon, and made proviſion accor- 
—— dingly ; and from my own experience I conclude, that 


23 
Chamber 


barometer 


a more uſeful contrivance hath not for this long time 
been offered for the benefit of navigation.“ 

Fig. 10. repreſents a kind of Chamber Barometer, 
or 4 complete inſtrament for obſerving in a fixed place, 


by MrWil- ſuch as a room, &c. the changes in the atmoſphere. 
nem Joncs. It is conſtructed by Mr W. Jones optician, London; 
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and conſiſts of barometer d, thermometer 4a, and hy- 
grometer c, all in one mahogany frame. One advan- 
tage of this inſtrument is, that either the thermo- 
meter or hygrometer may be taken from the frame, 
and occaſionally made uſe of in another place if re- 
quired, The thermometer is ſeparated by only un- 
(crewing two ſcrews a, a ; and the hygrometer, by 
unſcrewing a braſs pin at the back of the frame, not 
ſcen in this figure. The index of che hygrometer is 
at any time ſet, by only moving with your finger the 
braſs wheel ſeen at e; the two ſliding indexes of the 
barometer and thermometer are moved by a rack-work 
motion, ſet in action by the key g placed in the holes 
h and 1. The diviſions of the barometer plate 6 are in 
tenths of an inch, from 28 to 31 inches; theſe again 
ſabdivided into hundredths by means of the vernier ſcale 
placed oppoſitely on a _—_ flip of braſs ſimilar to 
the common barometers, moſt of which are now made 
with this vernier. On this vernier are ten equal parts, 
or diviſions ; (ſee A, fig. 11. which for the ſake of per- 


Method of ſpicuity is drawn larger). Allof theſe together are equal 
uſing the juſt to eleven of rs on the ſcale of inches; that is, to 


verhier 
ſcale. 


eleven tenths, By this artifice the height of the mer- 
cury at E is evident by inſpection only, to the one 
hundredth part of an inch. To underſtand this, no- 
thing more is neceſſary than to conſider, that one tenth 
part of a tenth of an inch is the one hundredth part of 
an inch. Now every tenth of an inch in the ſcale B 
is divided into ten equal parts by the (lip or vernier A: 
for ſince ten diviſions on that exceed ten on the ſcale 
by one diviſion, that is, by one tenth of an inch ; there- 
fore one diviſion on the vernier will exceed one diviſion 
on the ſcale by one-tenth gart; and two diviſions on 
the vernier will exceed two on the ſcale by two 
tenths, and ſo on : Therefore every diviſion on the 
vernier will exceed the ſame number of diviſions on 
the ſcale by ſo many tenths of a tenth, or by ſo many 
hundredth parts of an inch. Therefore the ten equal 
diviſions of an inch on the ſcale B, muſt be looked 
apon as ſo many ten hundredth parts of an inch, and 
numbered thus, 10. 20. 30. 40, &c. parts of an inch; 
then the vernier gives the unit to each ten, thus: Set 
the index C very nicely to the top of the ſurface of the 
mercury E; and if at the ſame time the beginning 
of the diviſions at C coincide with a line of diviſion 
in the ſcale B, then it ſhows the altitude of the mercu- 
be in inches and tenths of an inch exactly. But ſappoſe 
the index line C of the vernier falls between two divi- 
ſions or tenths on the ſcale B, then there will be a 
coincidence of lines in both at that number of the ver- 
nier, which ſhows how many tenth parts of that tenth 
the index of the vernier has paſſed the laſt decimal di- 
viſion of the ſcale. Thus, for example, ſuppoſe the 
index of the vernier were to point ſomewhere between 
the ſixth and ſeventh tenth above 30 on the ſcale : 
then if, by looking down the vermer, you obſerve the 
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coincidence at number 8, it ſhows that the altitude of Barometer. 
the mercury is 30 inches and 68 parts of a hundredth —v— 


of another inch; or ſimply thus, 30.68 inches, 
The ſcrew at fig. 10. ſerves to preſs the mercury 
quite up into the tube, when required to be much mo- 


ved or carried about, thereby rendering the barometer 


of the kind called portable, To the lower extremity 
of the tube (ſee fig. 14.) is cemented a wooden reſer- 
voir A, with a kind of Jeathern bag at bottom, the 
whole containing the mercury, but not quite full: and 
though the external air cannot get into the bag to ſuſ- 
pend the mercury in the tube, by preſſing on its ſur- 
face, as in the common one; yet it has the ſame effect 
by preſſing on the outſide of the bag; which being flex- 
ible, yields to the preſſure, and Keeps the merc 
ſuſpended in the tube to its proper height. Through 
the under part of the frame palles the . , With a 
flat round plate at its end ; by turning of this ſcrew, 
the bag may be ſo compreſſed as to force the mercury 
up to the top of the tube, which keeps it ſteady, and 
hinders the tube from breaking by the mercury daſh- 
ing againſt the top when carried about, which it is o- 
therwiſe apt to do. 


| 0 
A new kind of marine barometer hath lately been FR. of ba- 


invented by Mr Nairne. 


It differs from the common rometer by 


one in having the bore of the tube ſmall for about two Mr Nairuc. 


feet in its lower part; but above that height it is en- 
larged to the common ſize. 
of the inſtrument the mercury is prevented from aſcend- 
ing too haſtily by the motion of the ſhip ; and the mo- 
tion of the mercury in the upper wide part is conſe- 
quently leſſened. Much is found to depend on the pro- 
per ſuſpenſion of this inſtrament ; and Mr Nairne has 
ſince found, by experiment, the point from which it 
may be ſuſpended ſo as not to be affected by the motion 
of the ſhip. 

Another marine barometer has been invented by one 
Paſſemente, a French artiſt, 
having the middle of the tube twiſted into a ſpiral con- 
liſting of two revolutions. By this contrivance, ihe im- 
pulſes which the mercury receives from the motions of 


the ſhip are deſtroyed by being tranſmitted in contrary 
directions. 8 


Through the ſmall part 
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By Paſſe- 


It is only a common one mente. 


7 


3 
We muſt now ſpeak of the barometer in its ſecond Barometer 
character, namely, as an inſtrament for —_—_— ac- applied to 


ceſſible altitndes. This method was firſt propoſed by 
M. Paſcal ; and ſucceeding philoſophers have been at 
no ſmall pains to aſcertaia the proportion between the 
ſinking of the mercury and the height to which it is 
carried. For this purpoſe, however, a new improve- 
ment in the barometer became neceſſary, viz. the ma- 
king of it eaſily portable from one place to another, 
without danger of its being broken by the motion of 
the mercury in the tube; which was effected by the 
contrivance already mentioned, 

Among the number of portable barometers we may 


the menſu- 
ration of 


altitudes. 
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perhaps reckon what Mr Beyle called his Statical Ba- rometer. 


rometer. It conſiſted of a glaſs bubble, abont the ſhze 
of a large orange, and blown very thin, ſo as toweigh 
only 70 grains. This being counterpoiſed by braſs 
weights in a pair of ſcales that would turn with the 
zoth part of a grain, was ſound to act as a barometer, 
The reaſon of this was, that the ſurfacc of the bubble 
was oppoſed to a vaſtly larger portion of air than that 
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Barometer. of the braſs weight, and conſequently liable to be 
A Fctcd by the various ſpecific gravity of the atmo- 
ſphere : thus, when the air became ſpecifically light, 
the bubble deſcended, and vice verſa ; and * he 
ſays, he could have perceived variations of the atmo- 
ſphere no greater than would have been ſufficient to 
raiſe or lower the mercury in the common barometer 
34 an eighth part of an inch. 
Method of To theſe we may add an account of a new and very 
meaſuring ſingular barometer mentioned by M. Lazowſki in his 
933 tour through Switzerland. A Cure, ſhortſighted, 
r who nevertheleſs amuſed himſelf with firing at a mark, 
ſound of a thought of ſtretching a wire in ſach a manner as to 
wire. draw the mark to him, in order to ſee how he had 
aimed, He obſerved, that the wire ſometimes ſound- 
ed as if it had been oſcillatory ; and that this happen- 
ed when a change was about to enſue in the atmo- 
ſphere; ſo that he came to predict with conſiderable 
accuracy when there was to be rain or fine weather. 
On making further experiments, it was obſerved, that 
this wire was more exact, and its ſounds more diſtinct, 
when extended in the plane of the meridian than in 
other poſitions. The ſounds were more or leſs ſoft, 
and more or leſs continued, according to the changes 
of weather that were to follow ; thongh the matter 
was not reduced to any accuracy, and probably is not 
capable of much. Fine weather, however, was ſaid to 
be announced by the ſounds of counter tenor, and rain 
by thoſe of haſs. M. Volta was ſaid to have mounted 
15 chords at Pavia, in order to bring this method to 
ſome perfection ; but there are as yet no accounts of 
25 his ſucceſs, 

Difficultics The portable barometer, as already obſerved, has 
in meaſur- long been in uſe for the menſuration of acceſſible alti- 
ing heights tudes; and, in ſmall beights, was found to be more 
by the ba- exact than a trigonometrical calculation, the mercury 
romeneT- deſcending at the rate of about one inch for 800 feet 
of height to which it wascarricd : but, in great heights, 
the moſt unaccountable differences were found between 
the calculation of the moſt accurate obſervers ; ſo that 
the ſame mountain would ſometimes have been made 
thouſands of feet higher by one perſon than another; 
nay, by the ſame perſon at different times. All theſe 
by MI. De zuomalies M. de Luc of Geneva undertook to account 
Lac. for, and to remove ; and in this undertaking he per- 
filted with incredible patience for 20 years. The re- 

ſult of his labour is as follows. | 
The firſt cauſe of irregularity obſerved was a fault 
in the barometer itſelf. M. de Luc found, that two 
barometers, though perfectly alike in their appearance, 
did not correſpond in their action. This was owing 
to air contained in the tube. The air was expelled by 
33 boiling the mercury in them; after which, the motions 
Mercury of both became perfeQly conſonant. That the tubes 
how boiled may bear boiling, they muſt not be very thick, the 
in the tubes thickneſs of the glaſs not above half a line, and the 
with the diameter of the bore ought to be from two and an half 
lets. to three lines. The operation is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner ; A chafing-diſh with burning coals is 
placed on a table; the tube hermetically ſealed at one 
end, is inverted, and filled with mercury within two 
inches of the top; the tube is gradually brought near 
the fire, moving it wn 95 up and down, that the 
whole length of it may be heated; and advancing it 
nearer nearer, till it is actually in che flame, the 
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les of air begin to move viſtbly towards the top. Barometer. 

he boiling at laſt commences; and it is eaſy to make 
it take place from one end to the other, by cauſing the 
ſeveral parts of the tube ſucceſſively paſs with rapidity 
through the flame. By this operation the mercury is 
freed from all aerial particles, particularly thoſe which 
line the inſide of the tube, and which cannot eaſily be 
got clear of by any other method. When this laſt ſtra- 
tum of air is diſcharged, the tube may be afterwards 
emptied, and filled cven with cold mercury, when it 
will be found nearly as free of air as before. The mer- 
cury in the tube thus l by a determinate quan- 
tity of heat, will riſe higher than thoſe in the common 
ſort, and the barometers will more nearly correſ 
with each other ; whereas there will be a difference of 
ſix or eight lines in the aſcent of mercury in the com- 
mon barometers. Inſtruments of this kind riſe uni- 
formly in a heated room, whilſt thoſe of the common 
kind deſcend in different proportions. On cooling the 
room, the former deſcend aniformly, while the latter 
deſcend unequally, by reaſon of the unequal proportions 
of air in them. 42 

The next cauſe of variation was a diffcrence of tem- Yariation 
perature. To diſeover the effects of heat on the mer- of the 
cury, ſeveral barometers were choſen that for a long height of 
time had been perfectly conſonant in their motions, the mercu- 
One of theſe was placed in an apartment by itſelf, to“ by heat. 
mark the change in the external air, if any ſhould hap- 
pen, The reſt were ſituated in another apartment, 
along with three thermometers, graduated according 
to the ſcale of M. de Reamur, and exaQtly corre- 
ſpondent with one another. The point at which the 
mercury ſtood when the experiment began, was care- 
fully noted, and alſo the preciſe height of the thermo- 
meters. The latter apartment then was gradually 
heated; and with fo much uniformity, that the ther- 
mometers continued ſtill to agree. When the heat had 
been augmented as much as poſſible, the altirndes both 
of the barometers and thermometers were again accu- 
rately marked, to aſcertain the differences that cor- 
reſponded to one another. This experiment was re- 
peated ſeveral times with next to no variation ; and 
from the barometer in the firſt apartment it appeared, 
that no ſenſible alteration had taken place in the ex- 
ternal air. Hence M. de Lnc found, that an increaſe 
of heat ſufficient to raiſe the thermometer from the 
point of melting ice to that of boiling water, aug- 
ments the height of the mercury in the barometer pre- 
ciſely ſix lines; and therefore, dividing the diſtance 
between theſe two points on the thermometer into 96 
equal parts, there will be th of a line to add to, or 
ſubtra& from, the height of the mercury in the baro- 
meter, for every degree of variation of the thermome- 
ter ſo graduated. A ſcale of this kind, continued above 
boiling or below freezing water, accompanies his port- 
able barometer and thermometer. So accurate, he ſays, 
did long practice make him in barometrical obſerva- 
tions, that he could diſtinguiſh a variation of , of a 
line in the height of the mercury. He allows of no- 
inclination of the tube, or other means to augment the 
ſcale, as all theſe methods diminiſh the accuracy of the 
inſtrument. Two obſervations are always required to 
meaſure the altitude of a mountain : one with a baro- 
meter left on the plain, and another on the ſummit ; 
and both muſt be accompanied with a — 
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His portable barometer conſiſts of two tubes, one 
of 34 French inches in length; and from the top, for 
this length, perfectly ſtraight ; but below this, it is 
bent round, ſo that the lower end turns up for a ſhort 
ſpace parallel to the ſtraight part. On this open end 
is fixed a cock, and on the upper ſide of this cock is 
placed another tube, of the ſame diameter with the 
former, eight inches in length, open at both ends, and 
communicating with the long tube, through the cock. 
When the barometer is carried from one place to ano- 
ther, it is inverted very ſlowly, to hinder any air get- 
ting in; the quickſilver retires into the long tube on 
which the key of the cock is turned; and to preſerve 
the cock from too great preſſure of the mercury, the 
barometer is conveyed about in this inverted poſture. 
When an obſervation is to be made, the cock is firſt 
opened ; the tube is then turned upright, very ſlowly, 
to prevent, as much as poſſible, all the vibration of the 
mercury, which diſturbs the obſcrvation ; and, accord- 
ing to 2 weight of the atmoſphere, the mercury falls 
in the longer branch, and riſes up through the cock, in- 
to the ſhorter. 

The whole of the cock is made of ivory, except the 
key. The extremities of the tubes are wrapped round 
with the membrane employed by the gold-beaters, 
done over with fiſh-gluc, in order to fix them tight, 
the one in the lower, and the other in the upper, end 
of the perpendicular canal of the cock. The part of 
the key that moves within the cock is of cork, and the 
outward part or the handle is of ivory. The cork is 
faſtened firmly to the ivory by means of a broad thin 

late of ſtcel, which cuts both the ivory and cork, 
ngthwiſe, through the centre, and reaches inward to 
the hole of the key. This plate al ſo counteracts the flexi- 
bility of the cork and makes it obey the motion of the 
handle, notwithſtanding it is very conſiderably com- 
preſſed by the ivory, to render it tight. That this com- 
eſſion may not abridge the diameter of the hole of the 
— it is lined with a thin hollow ivory cylinder, of the 
ſame diameter with the tubes. 

On the upper end of the ſhorter tube is fixed, in the 
intervals of obſervation, a kind of funnel, with a ſmall 
hole in it, which is ſhut with an ivory ſtopple. The 
uſe of it is to keep the tube clean; to replace the mer- 
cury that may have made its way tbrough the cock in 
eonſequence of any dilatation ; and likewiſe to replace 
the mercury taken out of the ſhorter tube; after ſhut- 
ting the cock, on finiſhing an obſervation ; becauſe, 
when the mercury is left expoſed to the air, it contradis 
a dark pellicle on its ſurface, that ſullies both itſelf and 
the tube. The ſhorter tube ſhould be wiped from time 
to time, by a little bruſh of ſponge fixcd on the end of 
a Wire. 

The barometer, thus conſtructed, is placed in a long 
box of fir, the two ends of which are lined on the in- 
ſide with cuſhions of cotton covered with leather. 
This box may be carricd on a man's back, like a qui- 
ver, cither walking or riding ; and ſhould have a cover 
of wax-cloth, to defend it againſt rain. It ſhould be 
kept at ſome diſtance from the body of the man, and 
be protected ſrom the ſun by an umbrella, when near the 
the place of obſervation, to prevent its being affected 
by any undue degree of heat. The barometer ſhould, 
farther, be attended with a plummet, to determine the 
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tirm in that poſition at the time of obſervation. 

The ſcale of the barometer begins on the long tube, 
at a point on a level with the upper end of the ſhort one; 
and riſes, in the natural order of the numbers, to 2x 
inches. Below the above point, the ſcale is transferred 
to the ſhort tube; and deſcends on it, in the natural 
order of the numbers, to 7 inches. The whole length 
of the ſcale is 28 French inches; and ſince, as the 
mercury falls in the one tube, it muſt riſe in the other, 
the total altitude will always be found by adding that 
part of the ſcale, which the mercury occupies inthe long 
tube, to that part of it which the mercury does not 
occupy in the ſhort one. In eſtimating, however, the 
total fall or riſe on the long tube, every ſpace muſt be 
reckoned twice; beoauſe, of barometers of this con- 
ſtruction, half the real variation only appears in one of 
the branches. 

Near the middle of the greater tube js placed the 
thermometer abovementioned, for aſcertaining the cor- 
rections to be made on the altitude of the mercury in 
conſequence of any change in the temperature of the 
air, It is placed about the middle of the barometer, 
that it may partake as much as poſlible of its mean 
heat. The ball is nearly of the ſame diameter with 
the tube of the barometer, that the dilatations or con- 
denſations of the fluids they contain may more exactly 
correſpond, The ſcale is divided into 96 parts; be- 
tween the points of boiling water and melting ice, and 
the term of © is placed one cighth part of this interval 
above the lower point; ſo that there are 12 degrees 
below, and 84 above it. The reaſon for placing © here 
is, that as 27 French inches are about the mean height 
of the barometer, ſo the 12th degree above freezing is 
nearly the mean altitude of the thermometer. Hence, 
by taking theſe two points, the one for the mean alti- 
tude, and the other for the mean heat, there will be 
fewer corrections neceſſary to reduce all obſervations to 
the ſame ſtate, than if any higher or lower points had 
been fixed upon. 

If then the barometer remains at 27 inches, and the 
thermometer at o. there are no corrections whatever to 
be made. But if, while the barometer continues at 27 
inches, the thermometer ſhall riſe any number of de- 
rer above o, ſo many ſixteenths of a line muſt be 

ubtracted from the 27 inches, to obtain the true height 

of the barometer produced by the weight of the at- 
moſphere, and to reduce this obſervation to the ſtate 
of the common temperature. If, on the other hand, 
the thermometer ſhall fall any number of degrees below 
o, while the barometer ſtill ſtands at 27 inches, ſo many 
ſixteenths muſt be added to that height, to obtain the 
trne altitude. 

Nothing is more ſimple than theſe corrections, when 
the barometer is at or near 27 inches of height. If, 
however, it fall ſeveral inches below this point, as the 

table barometer very frequently mnſt, the dilata- 
tions will no longer keep pace with the degrees of heat, 
after the rate of .?, of a line for every degree of the 

thermometer ; becauſe the columns of mercury bein 
ſhortened, the quantity of fluid to be dilated will be di- 
miniſned. The truth is, the quantity of the dilata- 
tions for the ſame degree of heat is juſt as much dimi- 
niſhed as the column is ſhortened. If, then, it ſhall 
Kill 
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i be ſonnd convenient to reckon the dilatations by 
lxtectuhsof a line, theſe Gxteenths muſt be counted on 
a ſcale, of which the degrees ſha!l be as mich longer 
than the degrees of the firit ſcale, as the ſhortened co- 
Jann of mercury is leſs than 27 inches, the height to 
which the length of the degrees of the firſt ſcale was 
adapted. For inflance, let the mercury deſcend to 1379 
inches, half the mean column, and let the thermome- 
ter aſcend 10 degrees above the mean heat; 10 ſix- 
teenths ſhould be deduced from the mean column, for 
this temperature, according to the rule; but 10 halt- 
ſixteenths only, or 5 whole ſixteenths, muſt be ſabtrac- 
ted from the column of 13 inches, becauſe the ſum 
of its dilatations will be half that of the former, the 
quantities of fluid being to one another in that propor- 
tion, 

It would canſe conſiderable embarraſſment if the ſix- 
teenths of correction were always to be ſubdivided into 
leſs fractions, proportional to every half inch of de- 
ſcent of the barometer ; and the ſame end is obtained 
in a very eaſy manner, by reckoning the corrections on 
different ſcales of the ſame length, but of which the 
degrees are longer according as the columns of the 
barometer are ſhorter, For example, the degrees of 


correction on the ſcale applicable to the column of 


13; inches, will be double in length what the ſame 
degrees are for the column of 27 inches; and of 
courſe the number of corrections will be reduced like- 
wiſe one half, which we have ſeen by the rule they 
ought to be. 

The author conſtructed, on a piece of vellum, ſcales 
with theſe properties, forno leſs than 23 columns of 
mercury, being all thoſe between 18 inches and 29 in- 
cluſive, counting from half inch to half inch; within 
which extremes, every practical caſe will be compre- 
hended. He wrapped this vellum on a ſmall hollow 
cylinder, including a ſpring, like a ſpring-curtain, and 
fixed it on the right ſide of the thermometer. The vel- 


lum is made to paſs from right to left, behind the 


tube of the thermometer, and to graze along its ſur- 
face. The obſerver, to find the corrections to be 
made, pulls out the vellum till the ſcale correſponding 
to the obſerved altitude of the barometer comes to 
touch the thermometer, and on that ſcale he counts 
them. The vellum is then let go, and the ſcrew gen- 
tly furls it up. 

The author having now, as he imagined, completely 
finiſhed the inſtruments neceſſary for the accurate men- 
ſuration of heights ; proceeded to eſtabliſh, by expe- 
riment, the altitudes correſponding to the different de- 
ſcents of the mercury. Much had been written, and 
many rules had been given, on this ſubject, by different 
eminent philoſophers, ſince the days of Paſcal, who 
firſt broached it: but theſe diſagreed fo much with one 
another, and preſented fo little good reaſon why any 


one of them ſhould be preferred, that no concluſion 


could with confidence be deduced from them. It be- 
came requiſite, therefore, to lay them all aſide, and to 
endeavour to diſcover by practice what could not be aſ- 
certained by theory. Saleve, a mountain near Geneva, 
was choſen for the ſcene of theſe operations, This 
mountain is near 3000 French feet high. The height 
of it was twice meaſured by levelling, and the reſult 
of the menſurations differed only 10 inches; though 
there intervencd ſix months between them, and the 
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total altitude was ſo conſiderable. 


ter the rate of 200 feet, one above another, as nearly 
as the ground would admit. At theſe ſtations, it was 
propoſed to make ſuch a number of obſervations as 
might be a good foundation cither for eſtabliſhing a 
new rule of proportion between the heights of places 
and the deſcents of the mercury, or for preferring ſome 
one of thoſe formerly diſcovered. 


Little progreſs was made in this plan, when a phe- Strange a- 
nomenon, altogether unexpected, preſented itſelf, The uomalics of 


barometer being obſerved, at one of the ſtations, twice tt 
in one day, was found to ſtand higher in the latter ob- 
ſervation than in the former. 


change of the weight of the atmoſphere, which would 
affect the barometer on the plain in the ſame manner. 
But it produced a degree of aſtoniſhment, when on 
examining the ſtate of the latter, it was found, inſtead 
of correſponding with the motions of the former, to 
have held an oppoſite courſe, and to have fallen while 
the other roſe, This difference could not proceed from 
any inaccuracy in the obſervations, which had been 
taken with all imaginable care; and it was ſo conſi- 
derable as to deſtroy all hopes of ſucceſs, ſhould the 
cauſe not be detected and compenſated. 

The experiment was repeated ſeveral times, at in- 
tervals, that no material circumſtance might eſcape no- 
tice. An obſerver on the mountain, and another on 
the plain, took their reſpective ſtations at the riſing of 
the ſun, and continued to mark an obſervation, every 
quarter of an hour, till it ſet. It was found, that the 
lower barometer gradually deſcended for the firſt three 
quarters of the day ; after which it reaſcended, till in 
the evening, it ſtood at nearly the ſame height as in the 
morning. While the higher barometer aſcended for the 
firſt three fourths of the day; and then deſcended, fo as 


to regain likewiſe, about ſun- ſet, the altitude of the 
morning. 


4 
The following theory ſeems to account in a fatis- Accounted 
factory manner for this phenomenon, When the ſun for. 


riſes above the horizon of any place, his beams pene- 
trate the whole of the ſection of the atmoſphere of 
which that horizon is the baſe. They fall, however, 
very obliquely on the greater part of it, communicate 
little heat to it, and conſequently produce little dila- 
tation of its air. As the ſun advances, the rays be- 
come more direct, and the heat and rarefaction of courſe 
increaſe, But the greateſt heat of the day is not felt 
even when the rays are moſt direct, and the ſun is in 
the meridian. It increaſes while the place receives 
more rays thar it loſes, which it will do for a conſider- 
able time after mid-day ; in like manner as the tide 
attains not its higheſt altitnde till the moon has ad- 
vanced a conſiderable way to the weſt of the meridian. 
The heat of the atmoſphere is greateſt at the ſurface of 
the earth, and ſeems not to 1 to any great di- 
ſtance above it. The dilatations, for this reaſon, of 
the air, produced by the ſan, will be found chiefly, if 
not ſolely, near the earth. A motion muſt take place, 
in all directions, of the adjacent air, to allow the 
heated air to expand itſelf. The heated columns ex— 


tending themſelves vertically, will become longer, and 
at the ſame time ſpecifically lighter, in conſequence-of 
the rare faction of their inferior parts. 


The motion of 
air, 


On this mountain Barometer. 
were choſen no leſs than 15 different ſtations, riſing afWW2W— 


This alteration gave times of 
little ſurpriſe, becauſe it was naturally imputed to a the day. 
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Barometer, air, till it riſes into wind, is not rapid: theſe length- 

w—— end colmns, therefore, will take ſome time to diſſi- 
pate their ſummits among the adjacent leſs rarefied co- 
lumns that are not ſo high ; at leaſt, they will not do 
this as faſt as their length is increaſed by the rarefac- 
tion of their baſes. 

The reader, we preſume, anticipates the application 
of this theory to the ſolution of the phenomenon in 
queſtion. The barometer on the plain begins to fall 
a little after morning, becauſe the column of air that 
ſupports it becomes ſpecifically lighter on account of 
the rarefaction ariſing from the heat of the ſun. It 
continues to fall for the firſt three quarters of the day; 
becauſe, during that time, the heat, and conſequently 
the rare faction, are gradually increaſing. It riſes again, 
after this period: becauſe the cold, and of courſe the 
condenſation, coming on, the ſpecific gravity is aug- 
mented by the ruſhing in of the adjacent air. The e- 
quilibrium is reſtored, and the mercury returns to the 
altitude of the morning. 

The barometer on the eminence riſes after morning, 
and continues to do fo for three-fourths of the day, 
for two reaſons. The denſity of the columns of air 
is greateſt near the earth, and decreaſes as the diſtance 
from it increaſes. The higher, for this reaſon, we 
aſcend in the atmoſphere, we meet with air ſpecifically 
lighter. But by the rarefaction of the baſe of the co- 
lumn that ſupports the mercury of the barometer on 
the eminence, the denſer parts of thatcolumn are raiſed 
higher than naturally they would be if left to the o- 
peration of their own gravity. On this account, the 
higher barometer is preſſed with a weight, nearly as 
great as it would ſuſtain, were it brought down, in 
the atmoſphere, to the natural place of that denſer air 
now raiſed above it by the prolongation of the baſe of 
the column. The other reaſon is, that as the rarefac- 
tion does not take place at any great diſtance from the 
earth, little change is produced in the ſpecific gravity 
of the portion of the column that preſſes on the higher 
barometer, and the ſummit of that column diſſipates 
itſelf more ſlowly than it increaſes, Thus, we ſee 
how this barometer muſt aſcend during the firſt three 
fourths of the day, and purſue a courſe the reverſe 
of that on the plain. The condenſations returning af- 
ter this time, the denſer air ſubſides, the equilibrium 
takes place, and the mercury deſcends to its firſt poſi- 
tion. 

Je an- This phenomenon prompted the idea of a ſecond pair 
„ther pair of thermometers, to meaſure the mean heat of the co- 
of thermo- jumn of air intercepted between the barometers. Theſe 
er, thermometers are extremely delicate and ſenſible, The 
ener): tubes are the fineſt capillary, the glaſs very thin, and 
the diameters of the balls only three lines. The balls 
are inſulated, or detached from the ſcales, which are 
fixed to the tubes only, by ligatures of fine braſs-wire 
covered with ſilk. The air, by this contrivance, has 
free communication with the balls on all ſides ; and, if 
the direct rays of the ſun be intercepted at ſome di- 
ſtance by a bit of paper, or even the leaf of a tree, the 
thermometers will quickly mark the true temperature 
44 of the air. 
Method of The reader, perhaps, will aſk here, Could not this 
computing end have been gained by the firit pair of thermome- 
= alti- ters? But we muſt requeſt him to ſuſpend his judg- 
es. ment, till we have explained the theory of computing 
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the altitndes from the deſcents of the mercury. He Barometer. 
will then find the ſcales of theſe thermometers ſo dif WA 
ferent, that neither of them could, without much incon- 

veniency, ſerve the purpoſe of the other. 

The altitudes are computed by logarithms. A table 
of logarithms contains two ſeries of numbers, running 
parallel to one another. The firſt has its terms in geo- 
metrical progreſſion, and the ſecond its terms in arith- 
metical. The natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. form 
the firlt ſeries ; which, though in arithmetical progreſ- 
ſon when ſtanding detached, are in geometrical in 
regard of the ſecond ſeries ; whoſe terms are in arith- 
metical progreſſion, and are called /ogarithms, becauſe 
they expreſs the diſtance of their correſpondent terms 
of the geometrical progreſſion from the beginning of 
the ſeries. 

To apply this table to the preſent purpoſe : let ns 
ſuppoſe the whole atmoſphere divided into concentric 
ſpherical ſections, whoſe common centre is that of the 
earth. Suppoſe alſo all theſe ſections of equal thick 
neſs, namely, 12.497 toiſes, which is found to be the 
thickneſs of the loweſt ſection, and balances a line of 
mercury, when the barometer ſtands at 348 lines or 
29 inches. Add, then, all theſe ſections together; and 
we ſhall have the total altitude of the atmoſphere ex- 
preſſed in an arithmetical progreſſion, whoſe common 
difference is 12.497 toiſes. Conſequently, in this view, 
the heights are proportioned to the logarithms. 

It remains only to find the deſcents of the mercury, 
which meaſures the weights of the reſpective ſections, 
in geometrical proportion, in order to juſtify the ap- 
plication of the Jogarithmic table to the computation 
of the altitndes. Now, it is eaſy to prove, in a very 
ſatisfactory manner, that the mean denſities of theſe ſec- 
tions, which are in proportion of their weights, muſt 
be in geometrical progreſſion, when the altitudes are 
in arithmetical ; conſequently, it is with great propriety 
and convenience that the logarithms are employed in 
the computation of the altitudes correſponding to the 
deſcents of the mercury. For, to find the vertical di- 
ſtance between two barometers, at different heights, no- 
more is neceſſary than to look, in a table of logarithms, 
for the numbers that expreſs in lines, or ſixteenths of a 
line, the altitudes of the two columns of mercury, and 
take the logarithms of theſe numbers, whoſe Cs 
will give this diſtance accurately, in thouſandth parts of 
a toiſe, Multiply the toiſes by 6, which will furniſh 
the altitudes in French feet. | 

The author made about 500 different obſervations at 
the ſeveral ſtations on the mountain of Saleve, which 
both ſuggeſted and. verified the computation by loga- 
rithms. Many, however, of theſe obſervations, pro- 
duced concluſions that deviated conſiderably from the 
reſults of the actual menſuration, on account of the dif- 
ferent temperatures in which they were taken. It was 
the deſign of the ſecond pair of thermometers to point 
out the corrections of theſe deviations, In ſettling the 
ſcales neceſſary for this end, the firſt object was, to 
mark the temperature of all the obſervations where 
the Jogarithms gave the altitudes exactly, or nearly e- 
qual to what they were found to be by levelling. This 
temperature correſponded to 16 on the ſcale of Reau- 
mur, and to 70 on that of Fahrenheit, and as it was fixed 
the term o. The next ſtep was, to determine the cor- 


rections of the heights that became neceſſary, accord- 
1 ing 
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Barometer. ing 25 the Nate of the air was warmer or colder than 
I — thc fixed point. With this view, all the remaining ob- 
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tion. 


ſervations were collected, and compared with the dif- 
ferent temperatures in which they were taken; and 
from an attentive examination of theſe circumſtances, 
it was diſcovered, that for every 215 feet of height fur- 
niſhed by the logarithms, one foot of correction muſt 
be added or ſubtracted, for every degree of the ther- 
mometer, according as it ſtood above or below the 
term o. 

The ſcale of Reaumur did not conveniently expreſs 
this correction of 1 to 215. The author wiſhed to adopt 
the ratio of 1 to 1000, in forming a new ſcale for that 
purpoſe ; but the diviſions would have been too ſmall. 
He employed, therefore, that of 1 to 500: becauſe, 
by doubling the degrees of the higher thermometer a- 
bove or below ©; or, which amounted nearly to the 
ſame thing, by doubling the mean heat of the column 
of air in taking the ſum of the degrees of both thermo- 
meters, there re ſulted the ratio of 1 to 1060, The new 
ſcale, then, was divided by the following proportion: 
As 215, the laſt term of the ratio found by Reaumur's 
ſcale, is to 500, the laſt term of the ratio to be applied 
on the new ſcale; ſo is 80, the parts between the fixed 
points of the firſt ſcale, to 186, the number of parts be- 
tween the ſame points on the ſecond. And as 80 is to 
136 ; ſo is 16;, the point on Reaumur's ſcale at which 
the logarithms give the altitndes without correction, 
to 39, the point at which they give them on the new 
ſcale. The term © is placed at this point, 39 at melt- 
ing ice, and 147 at that of boiling water. To reduce 
all obſervations to the ſame temperature by this ſcale, 
nothing more is neceſſary than to multiply the heights 
found trom the logarithms, by the ſum of the degrees 
of both thermometers above or below o, and to divide 
the product by 1000. The quotient muſt be added to, 
or ſubtracted from, the logarithmic height, according 
as the temperature is poſitive or negative. 

As a ſpecimen of the author's method, we ſhall now 
preſent our readers with the reſult of his operations at 
the 15 ſtations on Saleve. In one column are marked 
the heights found by E and oppoſite to them 
the ſame heights found by the barometer ; to the latter 
are prefixed the number of obſervations of which they 
are the mean. 


Stations. Heights by Numbers of Heights by 
levelling. obſervations, barometer, 


feet. inches. feet. 
I 216 2 12 2307 
2 423 10 13 4357 
3 586 o 13 $9145 
4 728 -8 21 732; 
5 917 © 24 9197 
6 1218 8 27 12217 
7 1420 0 23 141871 
8 1800 0 17 1798 
9 1965 3 17 19625 
10 2217 © 17 2210 
11 2323 0 17 2331 
12 2582 4 16 25837 
13 2700 © 15 27037 
14 2742 O 10 27417 
15 2926 © 11 292417 
From this table we preſume the reader will be in- 
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clined to entertain the moſt favourable opinion of the Parometecs. 
abilities and induſtry of Mr de Luc. Notwithſtand 
ing the amazing pains, however, which be has taken to Deſcription 
remove every inaccuracy in the barometer, it did not of the moſt 
remain entirely free from error; nor in many inſtances improved 
have the obſervations made by different perſons exactly barometer 
correſponded. Conliderable improvements have been Jet ipveat- 
ſugge d by Col. Roy and Sir George Shuckburgh, &c. ed: 
(lee Phil. I ranſ. vol. 67. and 68.) ; and put in execution, 
with improvements, by Mr Ramſden, and other inge- 
nious inſtrument-makers in London, The following 
is a deſcription of a very portable one conſtructed by 
Mr William Jones of Holborn, which, from its prin- 
ciple, comprehends every advantage that M. de Luc's 
inſtrument poſſeſſes ; in many particulars is exempted 
from the errors to which his is liable; and is not ſubject 
to be deranged by carriage or other motion. 

Fig. 12. is a repreſentation of the inſtrument as in- 
cloſed in its mahogany caſe by means of three metallic 
rings 66 5 This caſc is in the form of an hollow cone 
divided into three arms or legs from à to c, and is ſo 
carved in the inſide as to contain ſteadily the body of 
the barometer : The arms, when ſeparated, form three 
firm legs or ſupports for the barometer when ARC 
obſervations (ice fig. 13.): The inſtrument is ſuſpende 
at the part g of the caſe, by a kind of improved gim- 
bals ; and therefrom, with its own weight, is ſufficient- 
ly ſteady in expoſed weather, In that part of the frame 
where the barometer tube is ſeen(a P there is a long 
ſlit or opening made, ſo that the altitude of the mer- 
cury may be ſeen againſt the light, and the vernier 
piece a brought down to coincide with the edge of the 
mercury to the greateſt poſſible exactneſs. When the 
inſtrument is placed on its ſupport, the ſcrew F is to be 
let down in order that the mercury may ſubſide to its 
proper — * ; and allo a peg at p muſt be looſened, to 
give admiſſion to the action of the external air upon 
the mercury contained in the box 3. The adjuſtment 
or mode of obſerving what is called the zeros, or o, 
diviſion of the column of mercury, is by the mercury 
being ſeen in the tranſparent part of the box 5; the 
inſide of which is a glaſs tube or reſervoir for the 
mercury, and an edged picce of metal fixed on 
the external part of the box, The mercury is to 
be brought into contact with the edge by turning the 
ſcrew f towards the right or left as neceſſary, The 
vernier piece at &4 that determines the altitude of the 
column of mercury, is to be brought down by the hand 
to a near contact, and then accurately adjuſted by turn» 
ing the ſcrew / at top of the inſtrument. This baro- 
meter has uſually two different ſorts of ſcales inſerted 
on it: that on the right at ae, is a ſcale of French inches 
from 19 to 31, meaſured from the ſurface or zero of 
the mercury in the box & below, divided into 12th parts 
or lines, and each line. ſubdivided by the vernier into 
ten parts, ſo that the height of the column of mercury 
may be aſcertained to the 120th part of a French inch. 
The ſcale which is on the other fide, or left of obſerya- 
tion, is of the ſame length; but divided into Engliſh inch- 
es, each of which is ſubdivided into 20ths of an inch, 
and the vernier ſubdivides each 20th into 25 parts; ſo 
that the height of the mercury is hereby aſcertained to 
the 5oodth part of an Engliſh inch 2E 20X25=500). 
But this vernier is figured double for the conveniency 
of calculation, viz, The firſt 5 diviſions are marked ns 
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inch, which amounts to the ſame; for „, is the ſame 
in valoe a8 „„, of an inch. A thermometer is always 
attached to the barometer, and indeed is AE 
neceſſary: it is faſtened to the body at c, counterſun 
beneath the ſarface of the frame, which makes it leſs 
liable to be broken: the degrees of the thermometer 
are marked on two ſcales, one on each fide, viz. thoſe 
of Fahrenheit and Reaumur, ſcales generally known; 
the frgezing point of the former being at 32 and the 
latter at o. On the right-hand ſide of theſe two ſcales 
there is a third, called a ſcale of correction; it is pla- 
ced oppoſitely to that of Fahrenheit, with the words 
add and ſubtract: it ſerves as a neceſſary correction to 
the obſerved altitude of the mercury at any given tem- 
perature of the air ſhown by the thermometer. There 
are ſeveral other valuable pieces of mechaniſm about 
the inſtrument that cannot clearly be or in 
the figure; but what has already been ſaid, we pre- 
ſame, is ſafficient for the reader's general informatin. 
For the manner of making the neceſſary obſervations, 
and calculating the neceſſary particulars dedacible there- 
from, a full information may be obtained from M. De 
Luc, Recherches 1 les Modifications de 1” Atmoſphere, 
and the Philoſophical Tranſactions vol. 67. and 68. be- 
fore cited. 

It may be neceſſary to add here, that by very ſmall 
additional contrivances to this inſtrument, Mr Jones 
renders it equally uſeful for making obſervations at ſea 
with any marine barometer that has hitherto been in- 
vented. 

This article may not be improperly concluded by an 
obſervation of Mr Magellan“, relative to the principal 
This he 
ſtates to be owing to the inattention of obſervers to the 
ſpecific gravity of the mercury with which their barome- 
ters were made. If two barometers were both at 30 
inches high, and equally circumſtanced in every other 
reſpect, excepting only their ſpecific gravity of the 


quickſilver: ſo that one be filled with the firſt kind I 


have tried, viz. whoſe ſpecific gravity was = 13,62 
and the other = 13,45. In this caſe, and in all pro- 
bability, many of this kind have often occurred, the er- 
ror maſt have been no leſs than 327 feet ; becauſe the 
heights of the mercurial columns in each barometer 
mult be in the inverſe ratio of their ſpecific gravities : 
Viz. 13,45 :: 1362 : : 30: 30, 379. 
Now the logarithm of 30=4771.21 

ditto of 30, 379 4825.73 


the difference is = 54.52 
which difference ſhows, that there are 54.52 fathoms 
between one place and another, or 327 feet ; though 
in reality both places are on the ſame level. 

« But if the ſpecific gravity of the mercury, in the 
two barometers, were as the two above alluded to of 
Bergman and Fourcroy ; viz. one of 14,110, and the 
other of 13,000, which may happen to be the caſe, as 
the heavieſt is commonly reputed the pureſt mercury ; 
on this ſuppoſition the error muſt have amounted to 
35,576 toiles, or above 2134 feet and a half; becauſe 
I 3,000 : 14, 110: : 30: 32,501. 


Vor. III. 


1 


Barometer. the 20 marked 40, and the 25 marked 50: then each 
m—— ext divilion is reckoned as the two thouſandths of an 
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rithm of 3c=4771,21 
of 32,561=5126,97 


Now the | 
and 


the difference is = 255,76; which ſhows that 
the error ſhould amount to ſo many fathoms, or 
2134,5 feet. 

BARON, a perſon who holds a barony. The ori- 
gin and primary import of this term is much conteſted. 

Me nage derives it from the Latin baro, which wefind 
uſed in the pure age of that language for vir, a ſtout or 
valiant man ; whence, according to this author, it was, 
that thoſe placed next the king in battles were called ba- 
rones, as being the braveſt men in the army ; and as 
princes frequently rewarded the bravery and fidelity of 
thoſe about them with fees, the word came to be uſed 
for any noble perſon who holdsa fee immediately of the 
king. Iſidore, and after him Camden, take the word, 
in its original ſenſe, to ſignify a mercenary ſoldier. Meſ- 
ſieurs of the Port Royal derive it from gehe, weight 
or authority, Cicero uſes the word baro for a ſtupid 
brutal man ; and the old Germans make mention of 
bufſeting a baron, i. e. a villain ; as the Italians till 
uſe the word barone to ſignify a beggar. M. de Marca 
derives baron from the German bar, man, or freeman ; 
others derive it from the old Gauliſh, Celtic, and He- 
brew languages ; but the moſt probable opinion is, 
that it comes from the Spaniſh varo, a ſtout, noble per- 
ſon ; whence wives uſed to call their huſbands, and 
princes their tenants, barons. In the Salic law, as well 
as the laws of the Lombards, the word baron ſignifies 
a man in the general; and the old gloſſary of Philo- 
menes tranſlates baron by amp, man. 

BARON is more particularly uſed, in England, for a 
lord or peer of the loweſt claſs ; or a degree of nobi- 
_ next below that of a viſcount, and above that of 
a knight or a baronet. In ancient records the word 
baron included all the nobility of England, becauſe re- 
gularly all noblemen were barons, though they had alſo 
a higher dignity. Bur it hath ſometimes happened, 
that, when an ancient baron hath been raiſed to a new 
degree of peerage, in the courſe of a few generations 
the two titles have deſcended differently; one perha 
to the male deſcendants, the other to the heirs . 
whereby the carldom or other ſuperior title hath ſub- 
ſiſted without a barony: and there are alſo modern in- 
ſtances, where earls and viſcounts have been created 
without annexing a barony to their other honors : ſo 
that now the rule doth not hold univerſally that all 
peers are barons. 

The original and antiquity of barons has occa- 
ſioned great inquiries among the Engliſh antiqua- 
riaus. The moſt probable opinion is ſuppoſed to 
be, that they were the ſame with the preſent lords 
of manors ; to which the name of court baron (which 
is the lord's court, and incident to every manor) gives 
ſome countenance. It is ſaid the original name of this 
dignity in England was vavaſſour, which by the Saxons 
was changed into thane, and by the Normans into ba- 
ron. It may be collected from King John's magna 
charta, that originally all lords of manors, or barons, 
had ſeats in the great council or parliament : but ſach 
is the deficiency of public records, that the firſt precept 
to be found is of no higher date than the 4gth year 
of King Henry III.; which, although it * iſ- 
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himſelf, but his ſon Prince Edward, and moſt of the 


nobility who ſtood loyal to him, were then priſoners in. 


the hands of the rebellious barons ; having been fo 
made in the month of May preceding, at the battle of 
Lewes, and ſo continued until the memorable battle 
of Eveſham, which happened in Auguſt the year fol- 
lowing ; when, by the happy eſcape of Prince Edward, 
he reſcued the king and his adherents out of the hands 
of Simon Mountfort Earl of Leiceſter, It cannot be 
doubted but that ſeveral parliaments were held by 
King Henry III. and King Edward I.; yet no record 
is to be found giving any account thereof (except the 
Sth of King Edward I.), until the 22d year of the 
rcign of the laſt mentioned king. 

Before the 49th of Hen. III. the ancient parliaments 
conſiſted of the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and 
barons, Of theſe barons there were two ſorts: the greater 
barons, or the king's chief tenants, who held of him 1% 
capite by barony ; and the /eſſer barons, whoheld of the 
firſt by military ſervice in capite. The former had ſum- 
mons to parliament by ſeveral writs ; and the latter 
(+ 7. all thoſe who were poſleſſed of thirteen knights 

ces and a quarter) had a general ſummons from the 

ſheriff in each county. Thus things continued till the 
49th of Henry III. But then, inſtead of Keeping to 
the old form, the pony powers thought fit to ſum- 
mon, not all, but only thoſe of the greater barons who 
were of their party; and, inſtead of the leſſer barons 
who came with large retinues, to ſend their precepts 
to the ſheriff of each county, to cauſe two knights in 
every ſhire to be choſen, and one or two burgeſſes for 
each borough, to repreſent the body of the people re- 
ſiding in thoſe counties and boroughs ; which gave riſe 
to the ſeparation into two houſes of parliament. By 
degrees the title came to be confined to the greater 
barons, or lords of parliament only ; and there were 
no other barons among the pecrage but ſuch as were 
ſummoned by writ, in reſpec of the tenure of their 
lands or baronies, till Richard II. firſt made it a mere 
title of honoar, by conferring it on divers perſons by 
his letters patent. Sce further Law, Part III. Noclvüi. 
12, 13, 14. 

When a baron is called ap to the houſe of peers by 
writ of ſummons, the writ is in the king's name, and 
he is directed to come to the parliament appointed to 
be held at a certain time and place, and there to treat 
and adviſe with his majeſty, Es prelates, and nobility, 
about the weighty affairs of the nation. The ceremo- 
ny of the admiſſion of a baron into the houſe of peers 
is thus: He is brought into the houſe between two 
barons, who conduct him up to the Lord Chancellor, 
his patent or writ of ſummons being carried by a king 
at arms, who preſents it kneeling to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who reads it, and then congratulates him on 
his becoming a member of the houſe of peers, and in- 
veſts him with his parliamentary robe. The patent 
is then delivered to the clerk of the parliament, and the 
oaths are adminiſtered to the new peer, who is then 
conducted to his ſeat on the barons bench. Some ba- 
rons hold their ſeats by tenure, The firſt who was 
raiſcd to this dignity by patent was John de Beau- 
champ of Holt Caſtle, created Baron of Kiddermin- 
ſter in Worceſterſhire, to him and his heirs-male, by 
King Richard II. in the 11th year of bis reign. He 
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inveſted him with a mantle and cap. The coronation» 
robes of a baron are the {ame as an carl's, except that 
he has only two rows of ſpots on each ſhoulder. In 
like manner, his parliamentary robes have but two 
guards of white fur, with rows of gold lace. In other 
reſpects they are the ſame as other petrs. King Charles 
II. granted a coronet to the barons, It has ſix pearls, 
ſer at equal diſtances on the chaplet. His cap is the 
ſame as a viſcount's. His ſtyle is Kight Honcurable ; 
and he is ſtyled by the King or queen, Right Truſty 
and Well Belyved. 
Baus by anci:nt tenure were thoſe who held by 
certain territorics of the King, who (till reſerved the 
tenure in chief to himſelf, We alſo read of barons bz 


Barons, 
Baron. 
— 


temporal tenure ; who are ſuch as hold honours, caſtles, 


manors, as heads of their barony, that is by grand ſer- 
geanty ; by which tenure they were ancicntly ſum- 
moned to parliament. But at preſent a baron by tenure 
is no lord of parliament, till he be called thither by writ, 

The barons by tenure after the conqueſt, were di- 
vided into ajores and miuores, and were ſummoned ac- 
cording to parliament ; the -rajores or greater barons, 
by immediate writ from the king; the minores, or leſ- 
ſer barons, by general writ from the high ſheriff, at the 
king's command, 

Anciently they diſtinguiſhed the greater barons from 
the leſs, by attributing high, and even ſovereign juriſ- 
diction, to the former, and only inferior juriſdiction o- 
ver ſmaller matters to the latter. 

BaARoNs of the Exchequer, the four judges to whom 
the adminiſtration of juſtice 1s committed, in cauſes be- 
tween the king and his ſubjects relating to matters 
concerning the revenue, They were formerly barons of 
the realm, but of late are generally perſons learned in 
the laws. Their office is alſo to look into the accounts 
of the King, for which reaſon they have auditors under 
them. See EXCHEQUER. 

BaRoNs of the Cingue- ports are members of the houſe 
of commons, elected by the five ports, two for each 
port. See the article CINQUE-PORTS. 

Baron and Feme, in the Engliſh law, a term uſed 
for huſband and wife, in relation to each other : and 
they are deemed but one perſon ; ſo that a wife cannet 
be witneſs for or againſt her huſband, nor he ſor or a+ 
gainſt his wife, except in caſes of high treaſon. 

Baron and Feme, in heraldry, is when the coats of 
arms of a man and his wife are borne par pale in the ſame 
eſcutcheon, the man's being always on the dexter ſide, 
and the woman's on the ſiniſter; but here the woman 
is ſuppoſed not an heireſs, ſor then her coat muſt be 
borne by the huſband on an eſcatcheon of pretence. 

BARON (Robert), a dramatic author, who lived 
during the reign of Charles I. and the protectorſhip of 
Oliver Cromwell, He received the earlier parts of his 
education at Cambridge, after which he became a 
member of the honourable ſociety of Gray's-Inn. Du- 
ring his reſidence at the univerſity, he wrote a novel 
called the Cyprian Academy, in which he introduced 
the two firſt of the dramatic pieces mentioned below. 
The third of them is a much more regular and perfect 
play, and was probably written when the author had 
attained a riper age... The names of them are, 1, Des- 
rum Dona, a * 2. Cripus and Hegio, a paſto- 
ral. 3. Mirza, a tragedy. Mr Baron had a great 
intimacy with the celebrated Mr James Howell, the 


great traveller, in whoſe collections of Letters“ there e vol. nx, 
is Let. 418. 


Biron 
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is one to this gentleman, who was at that time at Pa- 
ris. To Mr Howell in particular, and to all the ladies 


Baronets. and gentlewomen in England in general, he has dedi- 


cated his romance. 

Baron (Michael), an excellent comedian of Paris, 
was the ſon of Michael Baron another comedian, who 
was a native of Iſſoudun. He wrote ſome poems, and 
ſeveral theatrical pieces, which are printed together in 
2 vols r2mo. He died at Paris in 1729, aged 77. 

BARONET, in England, a dignity or degree of ho- 
nour next beneath a baron, and above a Knight; having 
precedency of all knights excepting thoſe of the garter, 
and being the only knighthood that is hereditary, 

The dignity of baronet is given by patent, and is 
the loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary. The 
order was founded by king James I. at the ſuggeſtion 
of Sir Robert Cotton, in 1611, when 200 baronets 
were created at once; to which number it was intend- 
ed they ſhould always be reſtrained : but it is now en- 
larged at the king's pleaſure, without limitation. 

They had ſeveral conſiderable privileges given them, 
with an haberdam to them and their heirs male. They 
were allowed to charge their coat with the arms of 
Ulſter, which are, in a field argent, a ſiniſter hand, 


gules; and that upon condition of their defending 


the province of Ulſter in Ireland againſt the rebels, 
who then haraſſed it extremely: to which end they 
were each to raiſe and keep up 30 ſoldiers at their own 
expence for three years together, or to pay into the 
exchequer a ſum ſufficient to do it; which, at 8d. per 
day per head, was 1095. So that, including fees, 
the expence of this dignity may be about L. 1200 ſter- 
ling. To be qualified for it, one mult be a gentleman 
born, and have a clear eſtate of L. 1000 per annum. 

Baronets take place according to the dates of their 
patents; by the terms of which no honour is to be 
erected between barons and baronets. The title Sir is 
granted them by a peculiar clauſe in their patents, tho' 
they be not dubbed 97 mg but both a baronet, and 
his eldeſt ſon, being of full age, may claim knighthood. 
— The firſt baronet who was created war Sir Nicholas 
Bacon of Redgrave in Suffolk, whoſe ſucceſſor is there- 
fore ſtiled Primus Baronetorum Angliæ. 

Baroners of Scotland, called alſo Baronets of Nova- 
Scotia. The order of knights-baronets was alſo de- 
ſigned to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland in the year 1621, 
by King James I. for the plantation and cultivation of 
the province of Nova-Scotia in America; but it was 
not actually inſtitured till the year 1625 by his ſon 
Charles I. when the firſt perſon digniſied with this title 
was Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonſtone, a younger ſon 
of the Farl of Sutherland. The king granted a cer- 
tain portion of land in Acadia or New Scotland, to 


each of them, which they were to hold of Sir William - 


Alexander (afterwards Earl of Stirling), for their en- 
courage ment who ſhould hazard their lives for the good 
and increaſe of that plantation, with precedency to 
them, and their heirs-male for ever, before all knights 
called equites aurati, and all leſſer barons called /arrds, 
and all other gentlemen, except Sir William Alexagder 
his majeſty's lieutenant in Nova Scotia, his heirs, their 
wives and children: that the title of Sir ſhould be pre- 
fixed to their Chriſtian name, and Baronet added to 
their ſurname ; and that their own and their eldeſt ſons 
wives ſhould enjoy the title of Lady, Madam, or Dame. 


FT 


— His majeſty was ſodeſirous of adding every mark of Baronets, 
dignity to this his favourite order, that, four years after Baroni. 
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its inſtitution, he iſſued a royal warrant, granting them 
the privilege of wearing an orange ribbon and a medal; 
whieh laſt was preſented to each of them by the king 
himſelf, according to the words of the warrant, All 
the privileges of the order, particularly this of wearing 
the medal, were confirmed at the king's requeſt by 
the convention of eſtates in the year 1630; and in or- 
der to eſtabliſh them on the moſt ſolid foundation, 
they were again confirmed by an act of the parliamenc 
of Scotland in the year 1633. This mark of diſtinc- 
tion fell to the gr with all the other honours of 
Scotland during the uſurpation of the long parliament 
and of Oliver Cromwell, It continued in general, 
though not total, diſuſe, after the Reſtoration, There 
have been former meetings of the order to revive the 
uſe of it, one in the year 1721, and another in 1734. 
Theſe meetings proved inetfectual, becauſe the proper 
ſteps towards its revival were not taken; but, under 
the preſent monarch George III. ſuch meaſures were 
concerted in the year 1775 as have effectually eſta- 
bliſhed this honourable dignity. 

Baroners of Ireland. This order was likewiſe in- 
ſtituted by King James I. in the 18th year of his reign, 
for the ſame purpole and with the ſame privileges within 
the kingdom of Ireland, as he had conterred on the like 
order in England; for which the Iriſh baronets paid 
the ſame fees into the treaſury of Ireland, The firſt of 
that kingdom who was advanced to this hereditary dig- - 
nity was Sir Francis Blundell, then ſecretary for the 
affairs of Ireland. Since his time, ſeveral have been 
created, no number being limited. 

BARONI (Leonora), a celebrated ſinger and com- 
poſer, was born at Naples, but ſpent the greateſt part 
of her life at Rome. She was daughter of Adriana 
Baroni of Mantua, Baroneſs of Pian- caretta; a lady alſo 
diſtinguiſhed for her muſical talents, and for her beauty 
ſirnamed the fair. Leonora had leſs beauty than her 
mother; but excelled her in her profound {kill in muſic, 
the fineneſs of her voice, and the charmingneſs of her 
manner. She is ſaid by Mr Bayle to have been one of 
the fineſt ſingers in the world. She was, as well as her 
mother, celebrated by the wits, who ſtrove to excel 
each other in recording her praiſes; and in 1639 there 
was publiſhed at Bracciano, a collection of Latin, Greek, 
Italian, Spaniſh, and French poems made upon her, 
under this title, Applauſi Poetici alle Clorie della 
Signora Leonora Baroni, Among the Latin poems of 
Milton are no fewer than three intitled Ad Leonoram 
Roma canentem, wherein this lady is celebrated for 
her ſinging, with an alluſion to her mother's exquiſite 
performance on the lute. A fine eulogium on this ac- 
compliſhed woman is contained in a diſcourſe on the 
Muſic of the Italians, printed with the life of Mal. 
herbe, and ſome other treatiſes at Paris, 1772, in 12mo. 
This diſcourſe was compoſed by Mr Maupars prior of 
St Peter de Mac, the king's interpreter of the Engliſh 
language, and belides ſo famous a performer on the viol, 
that the King of Spain, and ſeveral other ſovercign princes 
of Europe deſired to hear him. The character given by 
this perſon of Leonora Baroni is as follows: “ She is 
endowed with fine parts; ſhe has a very good judg- 
ment to diſtinguiſh good from bad muſic; ſhe under- 
ſtands it perfectly well; and even compoſes, which 
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ſenſe of her words. She does not pretend to beauty, 
neither is ſhe diſagreeable, or a coquet. She ſings with 
a bold and generous modeſty, and an agrecable gra- 
vity ; her voice reaches a large compaſs of notes, and 
is exact, loud, and harmonious ; ſhe ſoftens and raiſes 
it without ſtraining or A Her raptures 
and ſighs are not laſcivious ; her looks having nothing 
impudent, nor does ſhe tranſgreſs a virgin modeſty in 
her geſtures. In paſſing from one key to another, ſhe 
ſhows ſometimes the diviſions of the enharmonic and 
chromatic kind with ſo mach art and ſweetneſs, that 
every body is raviſhed with that fine and difficult me- 
thod of ſinging. She has no need of any perſon to aſ- 
ſiſt her with a theorbo or viol, one of which is neceſ- 
ſary to make her ſinging complete; for ſhe plays per- 
fectly well herſelf on both theſe iuſtruments. In ſhort, 
I have had the good fortune to hear her ing ſeveral 
times above 3o different airs, with ſecond and third 
ſtanzas compoſed by herſelf, I muſt not forget to tell 
you, that one day ſhe did me the particular favour to 
ſing with her mother and her ſiſter. Her «6 7 es og 
upon the lute, her ſiſter upon the harp, and herſelf up- 
on the theorbo. This concert, compoſed of three fine 
voices, and of three different inſtruments, ſo powerfully 
tranſported yr ſenſes, and threw me into ſuch rap- 
tures, that I forgot my mortality, and thought myſelf 
already among the angels enjoying the felicity of the 
bleſſed,” 

BARONIUS (Cæſar), a pions and learned cardi- 
nal, was born at Sore in 1538. He ſtudied at Rome, 
and put himſelf under the diſcipline of St Philip de Ne- 
ri. In 1593, he was made general of the congregation 
of the Oratory by the reſignation of the founder Philip 
de Neri. Pope Clement VIII. made him his confeſlor, 
and created him a cardinal in 1596. He was after- 
wards made librarian tothe Vatican; and died in 1605, 
at 68 years of age, He wrote ſeveral works, the prin- 
cipal of which is his Annales Eccleſiaſtici, from A. D. 1 
to 1198, in 12 vols folio; which has been abridged by 
ſeveral perſons, particularly by Henry Spondæus, Bzo- 
vins, and Ludovico Aurelio. 

BARONY, Baxox14, or Baronagium, the Jord- 
ſhip or fee of a baron, cither temporal or ſpiritual: In 
which ſenſe barony amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called honour. X 

A barony may be conſidered as a lord{hip held b 
ſome ſervice in chief of the king, coinciding with what 
is otherwiſe called grand ſergeauty. Baronies, in their 
firſt creation, moved from the king himſelf, the chief 
lord of the whole realm, and could be holden imme- 
diately of no other lord. For example, the king en- 
feoffed a man of a great ſeigneurie in land, to hold to 
the perſon enſeoffed and his heirs, of the king and his 
heirs, by baronial ſervice ; to wit, by the ſervice of 
20, 40, 60 kuights, or of ſuch other number of 
knights, either more or fewer, as the king by his en- 
feoftinent limited or appointed. In the ages next after 
the Conqueſt, when a great lord was enfcoffed by the 
king of a large ſcigneurie, ſuch ſeigneurie was called a 
barony, but more particularly an honour ; as, the honour 
of Glouceſterſhire, the honour of Wallingford, the ho- 
nour of Lancaſter, the honour of Richmond, and the 


like, There were in England certain houours, which 
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Baronius, makes her abſolute miſtreſs of what ſhe ſings, and gives 
Barony. her the moſt exact pronunciation and expreſſion of the 
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were often called by the Norman or other foreign names; 
that is to ſay, ſometimes by the Engliſh and ſometimes 
by the foreign name. This happened when the ſame 
perſon was lord of an honour in Normandy, or ſome 
other foreign country, and alſo of an honour in Eng- 
land. For example, William de Forz, de Force, or 
de Fortibus, was lord of the honour of Albemarle in 
Normandy ; he was alſo lord of two bonours in Eng- 
land; to wit, the honour of Holderneſs, and the ho- 
nour of 1 — in Cravene. Theſc honours in Eng- 
land were ſometimes called by the Norman name, the 
honour of Albemarle, or the honour of the Earl of 
Albemarle. In like manner, the Earl of Britannic was 
lord of the honour of Britannie in France, and alſo of 
the honour of Richmond in England: the honour of 
Richmond was ſometimes called by the foreign name, 
the honour of Britannie, or the honour of the Earl of 
Britannie. This ſerveth to explain the terms ** honour 


of Albemarle in „ 1 hunor Albemarlie, or comi- 


tis Albemarlia in Anglia; honor Britannie, or comitis 
Britanniæ in Anglia, the honour of Britannie,” or 
„the Earl of Britannie in England.“ Not that Al- 
bemarle or Britannie were in England, but that the 
ſame perſon reſpectively was lord of each of the ſaid 
honours abroad, and each of the {aid honours in Eng- 
land. The baronies belonging to biſhops are by 
ſome called regalia, as being held ſolely on the king's 
liberality. Theſe do not conſiſt in one barony alone, 
but in many; for tot erant baronie, quot majora præ- 
dia. 

A barony, according to Bracton, is a right indivi- 
fible. Wherefore, if an inheritance be to be divided 
among coparceners, thongh ſome capital meſſuages 
may be divided, yet if the capital meſſuage be the head 
of a county or barony, it may not be parcelled; and 
the reaſon is, leſt by this diviſion many of the rights 
of countics and baronics by degrees come to nothing, 
to the prejudice of the realm, which is ſaid to be com- 
poſed of counties and baronies. 

BARRA, or Bara, iſland of. See Bara. 

BARRA, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in Por- 
tugal, and ſome parts of Spain, to meaſure woollen 
cloths, linen cloths, and ſerges. There are three ſorts; 
the barra of Valencia, 13 of which make 12 yards 
Engliſh meaſure ; the barra of Caſtile, 7 of which make 
64 yards, and the barra of Arragon, 3 of which make 
2; yards Engliſh. 

BARRABA, (deſart of); a tract of land in Sibe- 
ria, lying between the rivers Irtis and Oby, in the pro- 
vince of Tobolſk. It is uninhabited, but not thro' any 
deficiency of the ſoil ; for that is excellent for tillage, 
and part of it might alſo be laid out in meadows and 


_ paſtures. It is interſperſed with a great number of lakes, 


which abound with a ſpecies of carp called by the neigh- 
bouring people karaw/chen, and the country produces 
great numbers of elks, deer, foxes, ermine and ſquirrels, 
Between the Irtis and Oby are ſome rich copper-mines ; 
particularly on a mountain called pifcwa, from the 
picta or white firs that grow upon it. Every hundred 
weight of the ore found her yields 12 pounds of pure 
copper; and there is no occaſion for digging deep in 
order to come at it. Moſt of theſe ores, esche being 
very rich in copper, yield a great deal of ſilver, which 


affords ſo much gold as makes rich returns for the trou- 


ble and expence of extracting it. 


Barony 
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pered, ſomething like camblets, but of a coarſer grain. 


X Barrel. It is uſed to make cloaks, ſourtouts, and ſuch other gar- 
ments, to keep off the rain.— The cities where the moſt 


barracans are made in France are Valenciennes, Liſle, 
Abbeville, Amiens, and Roan. Thoſe of Valenciennes 
are the moſt valued: they are all of wool, both the 
warp aud the woof. 2 21 

BBRRACIDA, in ichthyology, a ſpecics of pike. 
Sce ESoOx. 

BARRACKS, or BARAAcks, places for ſoldiers to 
lodge in, eſpecially in garriſons, —Barracks, when damp, 
are greatly prejudicial to the health of the ſoldiers 
lodged in them; occaſioning dyſenterics, intermitting 
fevers, coughs, rheumatic pains, &c. For which rea- 
ſon, quarter-maſters ought to be careful in examining 
every barrack offered by the magiſtratcs of a place; 
rejecting all ground-floors in houſes that have either 
been uninhabited, or have any ſigus of moiſture. 

BARRATOR, or BazzETOR, in law, a perſon 
guilty of barretry, Sec BarRETRY. 

Lambert derives the word barretor from the Latin 
balatro, © a vile knave;“ but the proper derivation 
is from the French barrateur, i. e. deceiver; and 
this agrees with the deſcription of a common barretor 
in my Lord Cokes' report, viz. that he is a com- 
mon mover and maintainer of ſuits in diſturbance of 
the peace, and in taking and detaining the poſſeſſion 
of houſes and lands or goods by falſe inventions, &c. 
And therefore it was adjudged that the indictment a- 
gainſt him ought to be in theſe words, viz. That he is 
communis malefattor, calunmiator et ſeminator litium 
et diſcordiarum inter vicinos ſuos, et pacis regis pertur- 
bator, &c. And there it is ſaid that a common barre- 
ter is the moſt dangerous oppreſſor in the law, for he 
oppreſſeth the innocent by colour of law, which was 
made to protect them from oppreſſion. 

BARRATRY, in law. Sce BARRETRVY. 

BARRATRY, in a ſhipmaſter, is his cheating the 
owners. If goods delivered on ſhip-board are em- 
bezzled, all the mariners ought to contribute to the 
ſatisfaction of the party that loſt his goods, by the 
maritime law : and the cauſe is to be tried in the ad- 
miralty. In a caſe where a ſhip was injured againſt the 
barratry of the maſter, &c. and the jury found that 
the ſhip was loſt by the fraud and negligence of the 
maſter, the court agreed, that the fraud was harratry, 
though not named in the coyenant ; but that negligence 
Was not. 

BARRAUX, a fortreſs of Dauphiny belonging to 
France. It ſtands in the valley of Greſivaudan, and 
was built by a Duke of Savoy in 1597. The French 
took it in 1598, and have kept it ever ſince. It is 
ſeated on the river Iſer, in E. Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 

5. o. 
BARRAY, one of the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles 
- Scotland, ſituated in W. Long. 6. 30. N. Lat. 
$0. 55. 

BARRE (Louis Francois Joſeph de la), of Tour- 
nay, author of ſeveral works printed at Paris. A- 
mongſt others, Iniper. Orientale, Recueil des Medailles 
des empereurs, © Memoirs for the the hiſtory of France, 
&c.“ He died in 1738. 

BARREL, in commerce, à round veſſel, extending 
more in length than in breadth, made of wood, in 


1 


Barracan BARRAC AN, in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, not dia- 
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form of a little tun. It ſerves for holding ſeveral forts Barret 


of merchandize. 

BARREL is alſo a meaſure of liquids, The Eng- 
liſh barrel, wine-meaſure, contains the cighth part of 
a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and one half of a hogſ- 
head; that is to ſay, it contains 31; gallons: a barrel, 
beer-meaſure, contains 36 4 and, ale-meaſure, 
32 gallons. The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquor, 
pre paring ſor vinegar, ought to contain 34 gallons, ac- 
cording to the ſtandard of the ale- quart. 

BARRETL alſo denotes a certain weight of ſeveral 
merchandizes, which difters according to the ſeveral 
commodities. A barrel of Eſſex butter weighs 106 
pounds; and Suffolk butter, 256 pounds. The barrel 
of herrings ought to contain 32 gallons wine-meaſure, 
which amount to about 28 gallons old ſtandard, 
containing about 1000 herrings. The barrel of ſalmon 
muſt contain 42 gallons; the barrel of cels the ſame. 
The barrel of ſoap muſt weigh 256 lb. 

BARREL in mechanics, a term 22 by watch- 
makers to the cylinder about which the ſpring is 
wrapped; and by gun-ſmiths to the cylindrical tube 
of a gun, piſtol, &c. through which the ball is diſ- 
charged. 

BARREL, in anatomy, a pretty large cavity behind 
the tympanum of the ear, about four or five lines deep, 
and five or ſix wide. 

Fire BARRELS. See FiRE-Ship. ; 

Thundering BARRELS, in the military art, are filled 
with bombs, grenades, and other fire-works to be roll- 
ed down a breach. 

BARRENNESS, the ſame with ſterility. See STE- 
RILITY. 

BARRETRY, in law, is the offence of frequently 
exciting and ſtirring up ſuits and quarrels between his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, either at law or otherwiſe. The 
puniſhment for this offence, in a common perſon, is by 
fine and impriſonment : but if the offender (as is too 
frequently the caſe) belongs to the profeſſion of the 
law, a barretor who is thus able as well as willing to 
do miſchief ought alſo to be diſabled from practiſing 
for the future. And indeed it is enacted by ſtatute 
12 Geo, I. c. 29. that if any one, who hath been 
convicted of forgery,. perjury, ſubornation of per- 
jury, or common barretry, ſhall practiſe as an attor- 
ney, ſolicitor, or agent, in any ſuit; the court, upon 
complaint, ſhall examine it in a ſummary way; and, if 
proved, ſhall direct the offender to be tranſported for 
ſeven years. Hereunto alſo may be referred another 
offence, of equal malignity and audaciouſneſs; that of 
ſuing another in the name of a fictitious plaintiff, ei- 
ther one not in being at all, or one who is ignorant of 
the ſait. This offence, if committed in any of the 
king's ſuperior courts, is left, as a high contempt, to 
be puniſhed at their diſcretion : but in courts of a 
lower degree, where the crime is equally pernicious, 
but the authority of the judges not equally extenſive, it 
is directed by ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 2. to be puniſhed by fix 
months impriſonment, and treble damages to the par- 
ty injured. 

BARRICADE, or BARRIcA Do, a military term 
for a fence formed in haſte with veſſels, baſkets of 
earth, trees, palliſades, or the like, to preſerve an ar- 
my from the ſhot or aſſault of the enemy. The moſt 
uſual materials for barricades conſiſt of pales or ſtakes, 

croſſed 
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Barri-a4e eroſſed with batoons, and ſhod with iron at the feet, 


uſually ſet up in paſſages or breaches, 

B4anrnICADE, in naval architectare, a ſtrong, wooden 
rail, ſupported by ſtanchions, extending acroſs the 
foremoſt part of the quarter-deck. In a veſlcl of war, 
the vacant ſpaces between the ſtanchions are commonly 
filled with rope-mats, cork, or pieces of old cable ; 
and the upper part, which contains a double rope- 
netting above the rail, is ſtuffed with full hammocks 
to intercept the motion, and prevent the execution of 
ſmall-(hot in time of battle. 

BARRIER, in fortification, a kind of fence made 
at a paſſage, retrenchment, &c. to ſtop up the entry 
thereof, It is compoſed of great ſtakes, about four or 
five feet high, placed at the diſtance of _— ten feet 
ſrom one another, with tranſums, or overthwart rafters, 
to ſtop either horſe and foot, that would enter or ruſh 
in with violence : in the middle is a moveable bar of 
wood, that opens or ſhuts at pleaſure, A barrier 15 
commonly ſet np in a void ſpace, between the citadel 
and the town, in half moons, &c. 

BARRIERS, ſignifies that which the French call jex 
di barres, i. e. palaſtra ; a martial exerciſe of men 
armed and fighting together with ſhort ſwords, within 
certain bars or rails which ſeparated them from the 
ſpectators: it is now generally diſuſed. 

BARRING a VEe1x, in farriery, an operation per- 
formed upon the veins of a horſc's legs, and other parts 
of his body, with intent to ſtop the courſe, and leſſen 
the quantity, of the malignant humours that prevail there. 

BARRINGTON. Sec SUHUTE. 

BARRINGTONIA, in botany; a genus of the 
polyandria order, belonging to the monadelphia claſs 
of plants, the characters of which are: one female, the 
calyx dephyllous above; with a drupa, which it crowns ; 
and the ſeed is a quadrilocular nut. There is but one 
{ pecies known, the ſpecioſa, a native of China and Ota- 

eite. 

BARRISTER, in England, is a counſellor learned in 
the law, admitted to plead at the bar, and there to take 
upon him the protection and defence of clients. They are 
termed juriſconſulti; and in other countries called i- 
centiati in jure : and anciently barriſters at law were 
called apprentices of the law, in Latin apprenticii juris 
nobilicres, The time before they ought to be called 
tothe bar, by the ancient orders, was eight years, 
now reduced to five; and the exerciſes done by them 
(if they were not called ex gratia) were twelve grand 
moots performed in the inns of Chancery in the time 


of the grand readings, and 24 petty moots in the 


term times, before the readers of the reſpective inns : 


and a barriſter newly called is to attend the fix (or 


four) next long vacations the exerciſe of the houſe, viz. 
in Lent and Summer, and is thereupon for thoſe three 
(or two) years ſtyled a vacation barriſter. Alſo they 
are called utter barriſters, i. e. pleaders o/ter the bar, 
ro diſtingniſh them trom henchers, or thoſe that have 
been readers, who are ſometimes admitted to plead 
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BAR 


within the bar, as the King, queen, or prince's coun- 
ſc] are. | 

BARRITUS is a word of German original, adopt- 
ted by the Romans to ſignify the general ſhout uſually 
given by the ſoldiers of their armies on their firſt en- 
counter after the c/afſicum or alarm. This cuſtom, 
however, of ſetting vp a general ſhout was not pecu- 
liar to the Romans, but prevailed amongſt the Tro- 
jans according to Homer, amongſt the Germans, the 
Gauls, Macedonians, and Perſians. See CrAassICUM. 

BARROS (John), a celebrated Portugueſe hiſto- 
rian, born at Viſco, in 1497. He was educated at 
the court of King Emanuel, among the princes of the 
blood, and made a great progreſs in Greek and Latin 
The Infant John, to whom he attached himſelf, and 
became preceptor, having ſucceeded the king his fa- 
ther in 1521, Barros obtained a place in this prince's 
houſehold ; and in 1522, was made governor of St 
George del Mina, on the coaſt of Guinea, Three 
years after, the king 2 recalled him to court, 
made him treaſurer of the Indies, and this poſt inſpired 
him with the thought of writing this hiſtory ; for which 
purpoſe he retired to Pompas, where he dicd, in 1570. 
His hiſtory of Aſia and the Indies is divided into de- 
cades ; the firſt of which he publiſhed in 1552, the 
ſecond in 1553, and the third in 1563; but the 
fourth decade was not publiſhed till the year 1615, 
when it appeared by order of OG Philip III. who 
had the manuſcript purchaſed of the heirs of John Bar- 
ros. Several authors have continued it, ſo that we 
have at preſent 12 decades. He left many other 
works ; ſome of which have bcen printed, and others 
remain in manuſcript. 

BARROW (Iſaac), an eminent mathematician and 
divine, of the laſt century, was the ſon of Mr Thomas 
Barrow a linen draper in London, where he was born, 
in 1630. He wes at firſt placed at the charter-honſe 
ſchool, for two or three years; where his behaviour af- 
forded but little hopes of ſucceſs in the profeſſion of 
a ſcholar, he being fond of fighting, and promoting 
it among his ſchool-fellows : but being removed from 
thence, his diſpoſition took a happicr turn ; and ha- 
ving ſoon made a great progreſs in learning, he was 
admitted a penſioner of Peter Houſe jn Cambridge. 
He now applied himſelf with great _— to the 
ſtudy of all parts of literature, eſpecially to that of 
natural philoſophy. He afterwards turned his thoughts 


to the profeſſion of phyſie, and made a conſiderable 


progreſs in anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry; after 
this he ſtudied chronology, aſtronomy, and geometry, 
He then travelled into France and Italy, and in a 
voyage from Leghorn to Smyrna, gave a proof of 
his bravery ; for the ſhip being attacked by an Al- 
gerine pirate, he ſtaid upon deck, and with the great- 
eſt intrepidity foughr, till the pirate, perceiving the 
ſtout reſiſtance the {hip made, ſheered off and left 

her (a). 
At Smyrna he met with a moſt kind reception from 
Mr 


i 


(4) There is another anecdote told of him, which not only ſhowed his intrepidity, but an uncommon good- 
neſs of diſpoſition, in circumſtances where an ordinary ſhare of it would have been probaly extinguiſhed. 


— — 


He 


was once in a gentleman's houſe in the country, where the neceſſary was at the end of a long garden, and 
conſequently at a great diſtance from the room where he Jodged : as he was going to it before day, for 


he 


Parritus 
q 
Barrow. 


— 
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t rom thence he pro- 
cceded to Conſtantinople, where he received the like 
civilities from Sir Thomas Bendich the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador, and Sir Jonathon Dawes, with whom he after- 
wards preſerved an intimate friendſhip. At Conſtanti- 
nople he read over the works of St Chryloltom, once 
biſhop of that ſce, whom he preferred to all the other 
fathers. When he had been in Turkey ſomewhat 
more than a year, he returned to Venice, From 
thence he came home in 1659, throngh Germany and 
Holland; and was epiſcopally ordained by biſhop 
Brownriz. In 1660, he was choſen to the Greck 
profeſſorſhip at Cambridge. When he entered upon 
this province, he intended to have read upon the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles ; but he altered his intention, and 
made choice of Ariſtotle's rhetoric. Theſe lectures 
having been lent to a friend who never returned them, 
are irrecoverably loſt. July the 16th 1662, he was 
elected profeſſor of geometry in Greſham college, by 
the recommendation of Dr Wilkins, maſter of Trinity- 
college, and afterwards biſhop of Cheſter. Upon the 
20th of May 1663 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, in the firlt choice made by the council 
after their charter. The ſame year the executors of 
Mr Lucas having, according to his appointment, 
founded a mathematical lecture at Cambridge, they 
fixed upon Mr Barrow for the firſt profeſſor ; and though 
his two profeſſorſhips were not inconſiſtent with each 
other, bo choſe to reſign that of Greſham college, 
which he did May the 20th 1664. In 1609 he re- 
ſigned his mathematical chair to his learned friend 
Mr Iſaac Newton, being now determined to give up 
the ſtudy of mathemaxics for that of divinity. Upon 
quitting his profeſſprſhip, he was only a fellow of 
Trinity college, till his uncle gave him a ſmall ſine- 
cure in Wales, and Dr Seth Ward biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury conferred upon him a prebend in his church. 
In the year 1670 * was created doctor in divinity by 
mandate; and, upon the promotion of Dr Pearſon 
maſter of Trinity college to the ſee of Cheſter, he was 
appointed to ſucceed him by the King's patent bear- 
ing date the 13th of Febraary 1672. When the king 
advanced him to this dignity, he was plcaſed to ſay, 
« he had given it to the beſt ſcholar in England.” 
His majeſty did not ſpeak from report, but from his 
own knowledge: the doctor being then his chaplain, 
he uſed often to converſe with him, and in his hamour- 
ons way, to call him an © unfair preacher,” becauſe 
he exhauſted every ſubject, and left no room for others 
to come after him. In 1675 he was choſen vice-chan- 
cellor to the univerſity. —The doctor's works are very 
numerous, and ſuch as do honour to the Engliſh nation. 

They are, 1. Euclid's Elements. 2, Euclid's Data, 


— — 
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Barrow, Mr Bretton, the Engliſh conſul, upon whoſe death he 
— afrwards wrote a Latin clegy. 


BAR 


3. Optical Lectures, read in the public ſchool! of Cam- Barrow, 
4. Thirteen Geometrical Lectures. 5. The Barrows. 
—M 


bridge. 
Works of Archimedes, the four Books of. Appoloni- 
us's Conic Sections, and Theodoſius's Spherics explain- 
ed in a new Method. 6. A Lecture, in which Archi- 
medes's Theorems of the Sphere and Cylinder are in- 
veſtigated and briefly demonſtrated. 7. Mathematical 
Lectures, read in the public ſchools of the univerſity of 
Cambridge : the above were all printed in Latin ; and 
as to his Engliſh works, they are printed together in 
four volumes folio, —** The name of Dr Barrow (ſays 
the reverend and learned Mr Granger) will ever be il- 
Juſtrious for a ſtrength of mind and a compaſs of know - 
ledge that did honour to his country. He was unri- 
valled in mathematical learning, and eſpecially in the 
{ſublime geometry; in which he has been excelled only 
by one man, and that man was his pupil the great Sir 
Iſaac Newton. The ſame genius that ſeemed to be 
born only to bring hidden truths to light, to riſe to 
the heights or deſcend to the depths of ſcience, would 
ſometimes amuſe itſelf in the flowery paths of poetry, 
and he compoſed verſes both in Greek and Latih. 
He at length pave himſelf up entirely to divinity ; and 
ts to the moſt uſeful part of it, that which 

as a tendency to make men wiſer and better. He 
has, in his excellent ſermons on the Creed, ſolved every 
difficulty and removed every obſtacle that oppoſed itſelf 
to our faith, and made divine revelation as clear as the 
demonſtrations in his own Euclid. In his ſermons he 
knew not how to leave off writing till he had exhauſted 
his ſubject; and his admirable Diſcourſe on the Duty 
and Reward of Bounty to the poor, took him up three 
hours aud an half in preaching. This excellent per- 
ſon, who was a bright cxample of Chriſtian virtue, as 
well as a prodigy of learning, died on the 4th of May 
1677, in the 47th year of his age; and was interred 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a monument, adorned 
with his buſt, was ſoon after erected, by the contribu- 
tion of his friends, 

BARROWS, in ancient topography, artificial hil- 
locs or mounts, met with in many parts of the world, 
intended as repoſitories for the dead, and formed ei- 
ther of ſtones heaped up, or of earth. For the former, 
more generally known by the name of cairns, ſee 
CAIRNSs.—Of the latter Dr Plott takes notice of two 
ſorts in Oxfordſhire : one placed on the military ways ; 
the other in the fields, meadows, or woods ; the firſt 
ſort doubtleſs of Roman erection, the other more pro- 
bably crected by the Britons or Danes, We have an 
examination of the Barrows in Cornwall by Dr Wil- 
liams, in the Phil. Tranſ. No 458. from whoſe ob. 
ſervations we find that they are compoſed of foreign or 
adventitious earth ; that is, ſuch as docs not riſe on the 
place, but is fetched from ſome diſtance. Monuments 


of 


n; 


he was a very early riſer, a fierce maſtiff, who uſed to be chained up all day, and let looſe at night for the 
ſecurity of the houſe, perceiving a ſtrange perſon in the garden at that unſcaſonable time, ſet upon him with 
great fury. The Doctor catched him by the throat, threw him, and lay upon him; and whilſt he kept Eim 
down, conſidered what he ſhould do in that exigence : once he had a mind to kill him; but he altered this 
reſolution, upon recolleCting that this would be unjuſt, ſince the dog did only his duty, and he himſelf 


was in fault for rambling out of his room before it was light. 


At length he called out ſo loud, that he was 


ucard by ſome of the houſe, who came preſently out, and freed the Doctor and the dog from the danger they 


were both in. I 
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Barrows, of this kind are alſo very frequent in Scotland. On dig- 
——— ping into the barrows, urns have been found in ſome 


of them, made of calcined earth, and containing burnt 
bones and aſhes; in others, ſtone cheſts containing 
bones entire; in others, bones neither lodged in cheſts 
nor depoſited in urns. Theſe tumuli are round, not 
greatly clevated, and generally at their baſis furrounded 
with a ſoſs. They are of different ſizes; in proportion, 
it is ſuppoſed, to the greatneſs, rank, and power, of the 
deceaſed perſon, The links or ſands of Skail, in Sand- 
wich, one of the Orkneys, abound in round barrows. 
Some are formed of earth alone, others of ſtone cover- 
ed with earth. In the former was found a coflin, 
made of ſix flat ſtones. They are too ſhort to receive 
a body at full length: the ſkeletons found in them lie 
with the knees preſſed to the breaſt, and the legs 
doubled along the thighs. A bag, made of ruſhes, has 
been found at the fect of ſome of theſe ſkeletons, con- 
taining the bones, moſt probably, of another of the fa- 
mily. In one were to be ſeen multitudes of ſmall 
beetles ; and as ſimilar inſets have been diſcovered in 
the bag which incloſed the ſacred Ib, we may ſup- 
poſe that the Egyptians, and the nation to whom 
theſe tumuli did belong, might have had the ſame ſu- 

r{tition reſpecting them. On ſome of the corpſes 
interred in this iſland, the mode of burning was obſer- 
ved, The aſhes, depoſited in an urn which was co- 
vered on the top with a flat ſtone, have been found in 
the cell of one of the barrows. This coffin or cell was 
placed on the ground, then covered with a heap of 
ſtones, and that again caſed with earth and ſods. Both 
barrow and contents evince them to be of a different 
age from the former. Theſe tumuli were in the na- 
ture of family vaults: in them have been found two 
tiers of coffins. It is probable, that on the death of 
any one of the family, the tumulus was opened, and 
the body interred near its kindred bones. 

Ancient Greece and Latium concurred in the 
ſame practice with the natives of this iſland. Patro- 
clus among the Greeks, and Hector among the Tro- 
jans, reccived but the ſame funeral honours with the 
Caledonian heroes ; and the aſhes of Dercennus the 
Laurentine monarch had the ſame ſimple protection. 
The urn and pall of the Trojan warrior might perhaps 
be more faperb than thoſe of a Britiſh leader : the ri- 
ling monument of each had the common materials from 
our mother earth. 


The ſnowy bones his friends and brothers place, 
With tears collected, in a golden vaſe. 
The golden vaſe in purple palls they roll'd 
Of ſofteſt texture and inwrought with gold. 
Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 
And rais'd a tomb, memorial of the TT 
Pope's Homer's Iliad, xxiv. 1003, 


Or, as it is more ſtrongly expreſſed by the ſame ele- 
2 tranſlator, in the account of the funeral of Pa- 
trocius ; 


High in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed 
Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead. Jb. xxiii.319. 


The Grecian barrows, however, do not ſeem to have 
been all equally ſimple. The barrow of Alyaties, fa- 
ther of Crœſus king of Lydia, is deſcribed by Hero- 
dotus as a moſt ſuperb monument inferior only to the 
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works of the Egyptians and Babylonians. It was a Barrows. 
vaſt mound of earth heaped on a baſement of large 


ſtones by three claſſes of the people ; one of which was 
compoled of girls, who were proſtitutes, Alyattes 
died, after a long reign, in the year 562 before the 
Chriſtian æra. Above a century intervened, but the 
hiſtorian relates, that to his time 2 ſtones (ee termini 
or ſte/z) on which letters were engraved, had remained 
on the top, recording what each claſs had performed ; 
and from the meaſurement it had appeared, that the 
greater portion was done by the girls. Strabo like- 
wiſe has mentioned it as a huge mound raiſed on a lofty 
baſement by the multitude of the city, The circum- 
ference was (ix ſtadia or three quarters of a mile; the 
height two plethra or two hundred feet; and the width 
thirteen plethra. It was cuſtomary among the Greeks 
to place on barrows cither the image of ſome animal 
or ſſelæ, commonly round pillars with inſcriptions, 
The famous barrow of the Athenians in the plain of 
Marathon, deſcribed by Pauſanias, is an inſtance of the 
latter uſage. An ancient monument in Italy by the 
Appian way, called without reaſon the ſepulchre of the 
Curiatii, has the ſame number of termini as remained 
on the barrow of Alyattes : the baſement, which is 
ſquare, ſupporting five round pyramids—Of the bar- 
row of Alyattes the apparent magnitude is deſcribed 
by travellers as now much diminiſhed, and the bottom 
rendered wider and leſs diſtin than before, by the gra- 
dual increaſe of the ſoil below. It ſtands in the midſt 
of others by the lake Gygzus ; where the burying- 
place of the Lydian princes was ſituated. The bar- 
rows are of various ſizes, the ſmaller made perhaps for 
children of the younger branches of the royal family. 
Four or five are diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior magni- 
tade, and are vifible as hills at a great diſtance. That 
of Alyattes is greatly ſupereminent. The lake it is 
likely furniſhed the ſoil. All of them are covered 
with green turf; and all retain their conical form 
without any ſinking in of the top. 

Barrows, or ſimilar tumuli, are alſo found in great 
numbers in America. Theſe are of different ſizes, ac- 
cordin 


ter of doubt. Some have thought they covered the 
bones of thoſe who have fallen in battles fought on the 
ſpot of interment. Some aſcribed them to the cuſtom 
aid to prevail among the Indians, of collecting at cer- 
tain periods the bones of all their dead, whereſoever de- 
poſited at the time of death. Others again ſuppoſed 
them the general ſepulchres for towns, conjectured to 
have been on or near theſe grounds ; and this opinion 
was ſupported by the quality of the lands in which they 
are found (thoſe conſtructed of earth being generally 
in the ſofteſt and moſt fertile meadow-grounds on river 
ſides), and by a tradition ſaid to be handed down from 
the aboriginal Indians, that when they ſettled in a 
town, the firſt perſon who died was placed ere, and 
earth put about him, ſo as to cover and ſupport him ; 
that when another died, a narrow paſſage was dug to 
the firſt, the ſecond reclined againſt him, and the cover 
of earth replaced, and ſo on. © There being one of 
theſe barrows in my neighbourhood (ſays Mr leite, 
I wiſhed to ſatisfy myſelf whether any, an woun 2 

theſe 


to Mr Tefferſon's “ account; ſome of them con- Note: on 
ſtructed of earth, and ſome of looſe ſtones. That they #he State of 
were repoſitories of the dead has been obvious to all; Ve, 
but on what particular occaſion conſtructed, was mat- P. 18.7 
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taated on the low grounds of the Rivanaa, about two 
miles above its principal fork, and oppolite to ſome 
hills, on which had been an Indian town, It was of a 
ſpheroidical form, of about 40 feet diameter at the baſe, 
and had been of about 12 feet altitude, though now 
reduced by the plough to ſeven and a half, having been 
under cultivation about a dozen years. Before this it 
was covered with trees of twelve inches diameter, and 
roand the baſe was an excavation of five feet depthand 
width, from whence the earth had been taken of which 
the hillock was formed. I firſt dug ſnperficially in ſe- 
veral parts of it, and came to collections of human 
bones, at different depths, from ſix inches to three feet 
below the ſurface, Theſe were laying in the utmoſt 
confuſion, ſome vertical, ſome oblique, ſome horizon- 
tal, and directed to every point of the compaſs, entan- 
gled, and held together ia cluſters by the carth. Bones 
of the moſt diſtant parts were found together ; as, for 
inſtance, the ſmall bones of the foot in the hollow of 
a ſkull, many ſkulls would ſometimes be in contact, ly- 
ing on the face, on the ſide, on the back, top or bot- 
tom, ſo as on the whole to give the idea of bones emp- 
tied promiſcaouſly from a bag or baſket, and covered 
over with earth, without any attention to their order. 
The bones of which the greateſt numbers remained, 
were ſkulls, jaw-bones, teeth, the bones of the arms, 
thighs, legs, feet, and hands. A few ribs remained, 
ſome * 4 of the neck and ſpine, without their pro- 
ceſſes, and one inſtange only of the bone which ſerves 
as a baſe to the vertebral column. The ſkulls were ſo 
tender, that they generally fell to pieces on being 
touched. The other bones were ſtronger. There 
were ſome teeth which were judged to be ſmaller than 
thoſe of an adult ; a ſkull which, on a flight veiw, ap- 
peared to be that of an infant, but it fell to pieces on 
being taken out, ſo as to prevent ſatisfactory examina- 
tion; a rib, and a fragment of the under-jaw of a per- 
ſon about half grown; another Trib of an infant; and 
part of the jaw of a child, which had not yet cut its 
teeth. This laſt furniſhing the moſt deciſive proof of 
the burial of children here, I was particular in my at- 
rention to it. It was part of the right half of the un- 
der jaw. The proceſſes by which it was articulated to 
the temporal bones were entire ; and the bone itſelf 
firm to where it had been broken off, which, as ncarly 
as I could judge, was about the place of the eye-tooth. 
Its upper edge, wherein would have been the ſockets 
of the teeth, was perfectly ſmooth. Meaſuring it 
with that of an adult, by placing their hinder proceſ- 
ſes together, its broken end extended to the penulti- 
mate grinder of the adult. This bone was white, all 
the others of a ſand colour. The bones of infants be- 
ing ſoft, they probably decay ſooner, which might be 
the cauſe ſo few were found here. I proceeded then 
to make a perpendicular cut throngh the body of the 
barrow, that I might examine its internal ſtructure. 
This paſſed about three fect from its centre, was open- 
ed to the former ſurface of the earth, and was wide 
enongh for a man to walk through and examine its 
ſides. At the hottom, that is, on the level of the 
circumjacent plain, I found bones: above theſe a few 
ſtones, brought from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, and 
Vol. III. 
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Barrow, theſe opinions were juſt, For this purpoſe I deter- 
—— mined to open and examine it thoroughly, It was fi- 
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from the river one-cigth of a mile off; then a large Barrow 


interval of earth, then a ſtratum of bones, and ſo on, 
At one end of the ſection were four ſtrata of bones 
plainly diſtinguiſhable ; at the other, three; the ſtrata 
in one part not ranging with thoſe in another. The 
bones neareſt the ſurface were leaſt decayed, No holes 
were diſcovered in any of them, as if made with but- 
lets, arrows, or other weapons. I conjectured that 
in this barrow might have been a thouſand ſkeletons. 
Every one will readily ſeize the circumſtances above 
related, which militate againſt the opinion that it co- 
vered the bones only of perſons fallen in battle; and 
againſt the tradition alſo which would make it the com- 
mon ſepulchre of a town, in which the bodies were 
placed upright, and touching each other. 
ances certainly indicate that it has derived both ori- 
gin and growth from the accuſtomary colleQion of 
bones, and depoſition of them together ; that the firſt 
collection had been depoſited on the commmon ſur- 
face of the earth; a few ſtones put over it, and then 
a covering of carth ; that the ſecond had been laid on 
this, had covered more or leſs of it in proportion to 
the number of bones, and was then alſo covered with 
earth, and ſo on. The following are the particular 
circumſtances which give it this aſpect. 1. The num- 
ber of bones. 2. Their confuſed poſition. 3. Their 
being in different ſtrata, 4. The ſtrata in one part 
having no correſpondence with thoſe in another. 5. 
The different ſtates of decay in theſe ſtrata, which ſeem 
to indicate a difference in the time of inhumation. 6. 
The exiſtence of infant bones among them. But on 
whatever occaſion they may have been made, they 
are of conſiderable notoriety among the Indians: for 
a party paſſing, about thirty years ago, throvgh the 
part of the country where this barrow 1s, went through 
the woods directly to it, without any inſtructions or 
5 ame" and having ſtaid about it ſome time, with 
expreſſions which were conſtrued to be thoſe of ſor- 
row, they returned to the high road, which they had 
left about half a dozen miles to pay this viſit, and pur- 
ſued their journey. There is another barrow, much 
reſembling this in the low grounds of the South 
branch of Shenandoah, where it is croſſed by the road 
leading from the Rock-fiſh pap to Staunton. Both 
of theſe have, within theſe dozen years, been cleared 
of their trees and put under cultivation, are much re- 
duced in their height, and ſpread in width, by the 
plough, and will probably diſappear in time. There 
is another on a hill in the blue ridge of mountains, a 
few miles north of Wood's gap, which is made up of 
ſmall ſtones thrown together. This has been opened 
and found to contain human bones as the others do, 
There are alſo many others in other parts of the 
country.“ 

BARRO , in the ſalt- works, are wicker - caſes, almoſt in 
the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, wherein the ſalt is put to drain. 

BURRULET, in heraldry, the fourth part of the 
bar, or the one half of the cloſet ; an uſual bearing in 
coat armor. 

BARRULY, in heraldry, is when the field is di- 
vided bar-ways, that is, acroſs ſrom ſide to ſide, into 
ſeveral parts. 

BARRY (Girald), commonly called Ciraldus Cam- 
brenſis, i. e. Girald of Wales, an hiſtorian and eccle- 

F ſiaſtic 


Appear- 


Parry, 
— — 
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born at the caſtle of Mainarper, near Pembroke, A. D. 
1146, By his mother he was deſcended from the prin- 
ces of South Wales; and his father, William Barry, 
was one of the chief men of that principality. Being 
a younger brother, and intended for the church, he was 
ſent to St David's, and educated in the family of his 
uncle, who was biſhop of that ſee. He acknowledges, 
in his hiſtory of his own life and actions, that in his 
carly youth he was too playful ; but being ſevercly re- 

roached for it by his preceptors, he became à very 
bard ſtudent, and greatly excellcd all bis ſchool-fcllows 
in learning. When he was about 20 years of age, he 
was ſent, A. D. 1166, for his further improvement, to 
the univerſity of Paris ; where he continued three years, 
and became, according, to his own account, a moſt ex- 
cellent rhetorician ; which rendered him very famous. 
On his return into Britain, he entered into holy orders, 
and obtained ſeveral bencfices both in England and 
Wales. Obſerving, with much concern, that his coun- 
trymen, the Welch, were very backwardin paying the 
tithes of wool and cheeſe, which he was afraid would 
involve them in eternal damnation, be applied to Rich- 
ard archbiſhop of Canterbury, and was appointed his 
legate in Wales for rectifying that diſorder, and for o- 
ther purpoſes. He executed this commiſſion with great 
ſpirit ; excommunicating all, without diſtinction, who 
refuſed to ſave their ſouls by ſurrendering the tithes 
of their cheeſe and wool. Not ſatisfied with enriching, 
he alſo attempted to re ſorm, the clergy , and dilatcd the 
archdeacon of Brechin to the archbiſhop, for the un- 
pardonable crime of matrimony ; and the poor old man, 
re fuſing to put away his wife, was deprived of his arch- 
deaconry ; which was beſtowed upon our zealous le- 
gate. In diſcharging the duties of this new office, he 
acted with great vigour, which involved him in many 
quarrels; but, if we may belicve himſelf, he was al- 
ways in the right, and always victorious. His uncle, 
the biſhop of St David's, dying A. D. 1176, he was 
elected his ſucceſſor by the chapter: but this election 
having been made without the permiſſion, and contrary 
to the inclination of Henry II. our author prudently 
declined to inſiſt upon it, and went again to Paris to 
proſecute his ſtudies, particularly in the civit and canon 
law, and theology. He ſpeaks with great raptures of 
the prodigious fame he acquired by his eloquent decla- 
mations in the ſchools, and of the crowded andiences 
whoattended them, who were at a loſs to know whe- 
ther the ſweetneſs of his voice, the beauty of his lan- 
guage, or the irreſiſtible force of his arguments, were 
moſt to be admired. Having ſpent about four years at 
Paris, he returned io St David's; where he found e- 
very thing in confuſion ; and the biſhop being expelled 
by the people, he was appointed adminiſtrator by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and governed the dioceſe in 
that capacity to A. D. 1184, when the biſhop was reſto- 
red. About the ſame time he was called to court by 
Henry II. appointed one of his chaplains, and ſent 
into Ireland A. D. 1185, with prince John. By this 
prince he was oftered the united biſhoprics of Fernes 
and Leighlin ; but declined them, and employed his 
time in collecting materials for his Topography, of Ire- 
land, and his Hiſtory of the conqueſt of that iſland. 
Haviag finiſhed his Topography, which conſuted of 
three books, he publiſhed it at Oxford, A. D. 1187, 
in the following manner, in three days, On the firſt 
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Barry, ſiaſtic in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. was 
— — 


day he read the firſt book to a great concourſe of peo- 


ple, and afterwards entertaincd all the poor of the 


town ; on the ſecond day he read the ſecond book, and 
entertained all the doctors and chief ſcholars ; and, on 
the third day, he read the third book, and entertained 
the 32 ſcholars, ſoldiers, and burgeſſes. A moſt 
glorious ſpectacle! (ſays he) which revived the ancient 
times of the poets, and of which no example had been 
ſeen in England.“ He attended Baldwin archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in his progreſs through Wales, A. D. 
1126, in preaching a croiſade for the recovery of the 
Holy Land; in which, he tells us, he was far more 
ſucceſsſul than the primate ; and particularly, that the 
people were prodigiouſly affected with his Latin ſer- 
mons, which they did not underſtand, melting into 
tears, and coming in crowds to take the croſs. Al- 
though Henry II. as our author aſſures us, entertained 
the higheſt opinion of his virtues and abilities ; yet he 
never would advance him to any higher dignity in the 
church, on account of his zelatiou to the princes and 
great men of Wales. But on the acceſſion ot Richard I. 


(A. D. 1189), his proſpects of preterment became bet- 


ter: for he was ſent for by that Prince into Wales to 
preſerve the peace of that country, and was even joined 
in commiſſion with William Longchamp, biſhop of 
Ely, as one of the regents of the kingdom. He did 
not, however, improve this favourable opportunity; 
refuling the biſhopric of Bangor in A. D. 1190, and 
that of Landaft the year after, having fixed his heart 
on the ſee of St David's, the biſhop of which was very 


old and infirm. In A. D. 1192, the ſtate of public 


affairs, and the courſe of intereſt at court, became ſo 
unfavourable to our author's views, that he determin- 
ed to retire. At firſt he reſolved to return to Paris to 
proſecute his ſtadies ; but meeting with ſome difficul- 
ties in this, he went io Lincoln, where William de 
Monte read lectures in theology with great applauſe. 
Here he ſpent about ſix years in the ſtudy of divinity, 
and in compoſing ſeveral works. The ſee of St Da- 
vid's, which had long been the great object of his am- 
bition, became vacant, A. D. 1198, and brought him 
2 upon the ſtage. He was unanimouſly elected by 
the chapter ; but met with ſo powerful an adverſary in 
Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury (who oppoſed his 
promotion with great violence) that it involved him in 
a litigation which Jaſted five years, colt him three 
Journeys to Rome, at a great expence, and in which 
he was at laſt defeated, A. D. 1203. Soon after this 
he retired from the world, and ſpent the laſt 17 years 
of his life in a ſtudious privacy, compoſing many 
books, of which we have a very correct catalogue in 
the Biographia Britannica. That Girald of Wales 
was a man of uncommon activity, genius, and learning, 
is undeniable ; but theſe and his other good qualities 
were much tarniſhed by his inſufferable vanity, which 
muſt have been very offenſive to his contemporaries, as 
it is highly diſguſting to his readers. 

BARRY, in heraldry, is when an eſcutcheon is di- 
vided bar-ways, that is, acroſs from ſide to fide, into 
an even number of partitions, conſiſting of two or more 
tinctures, interchangeably diſpoſcd : it is to be expreſſed 
in the blazon by the word barry, and the nun ber cf pie- 
ces muſt be ſpecified ; but if the diviſions be odd, the field 
muſt be firſt named, and the number of bars expreſſed. 

BaRRr-Bendy is when an eſcutcheon is divided even— 
ly, bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn wanſyverſe and 
diagonal, 
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Barfalli diagonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of 


| Which it conſiſts. 

Banxr-Pily is when a coat is divided by ſeveral lines 
drawn obliquely from ſide to fide, where they form 
acute angles. 

BARSA (anc. geog.) an iſland on the coaſt of 
France, in the Engliſh channel, Itinerary: Baſepoo/ 
according to ſome ; but according to others, Bardſey. 

- BARSALLI, a kingdom of Africa, bordering on 
the river Gambia, inhabited by a tribe of negroes called 
Jaloeffi. The government of this kingdom is a moſt 
deſpotic monarchy ; all people being obliged to pro- 
ſtrate themſclves on the earth when any of the royal 
family makes his appearance. In time of war, every 
ſoldier has his ſhare of the booty, and the king but a 
certain proportion, which is moderate, conſidering that 
if he pleaſed he might keep the whole. The kingdom 
is divided intoa number of provinces, over whic 
vernors called bmeys are V pare by the king. Theſe 
bameys are abſulute within their juriſdictions ; but they 
ſeldom carry their prerogative ſo far as to incur the 
diſlike of the people, which would quickly prove fatal 
to them. The Mahometan religion is profeſſed by the 
king and his court, though little regard is paid to that 
part of the impoſtors creed which forbids the uſe of 
wine; for the king cannot live without brandy, nor is 
he ever moredevout than when he is drunk. When his 
majeſty is in want of brandy, or other neceſſaries, he 
ſends to beg of the governor of James-fort that he will 
diſpatch a boat with the merchandize he has occaſion 
for; and to purchaſe this he plunders the neighbour- 
ing towns, and ſeizes a certain number of his ſubjects, 
whom he ſells for ſlaves to the Europeans in exchange 
for their commodities. This is his method of ſupply- 
ing himſelf if he happens to be at peace with his 
neighbours ; for which reaſon the people are never ſo 
happy as when at war; and hence they purſue war 
with great vigour, and continue it with obſtinacy.— 
The 13 dreſs of the people is a kind of looſe calli- 
coe ſurplice, that hangs down below the knee; which 
they ſometimes plait about the waiſt in a very agreeable 
manner, They wear a great number of gold trinkets 
in their hair, ears, noſes, and round their necks, arms, 
and legs; but the women eſpecially are fond of theſe 
ornaments. The king of Barſalli, whom Moore ſaw 
in 1732, had a prodigious number of women: but 
when he went abroad he was ſcldom attended by more 
than two, who ſeemed to be dreſſed out in the whole 
finery and jewels of the ſeraglio. He had likewiſe a 
number of brethren; but it was ſeldom that he deigned 
to ſpeak to them: if he ever did them that honour, 
they were forced to treat him with the ſame reſpect as 
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ment they came into his preſence, notwithſtanding 
they were the preſumptive heirs of the crown. It is 
indeed uſual for the king's children to diſpute the right 
of ſucceſſion with his brethren, and the longeſt ſword 
generally carries away the prize. 

BARSANTI (Franciſco), an eminent muſical per- 
former and compoſer, was born at Lucca about the 
year 1690, He ſtudied the civil law in the univerſity 
of Padua ; but, after a ſhort ſtay there, choſe muſic 
for his profeſſion. Accordingly he put himſelf under 
the tuition of ſome of the ableſt maſters in Italy; and 
having, attained to a conſiderable degree of proficiency 
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other ſubjects, and fall proſtrate on the earth the mo- 


in the ſcience of practical compoſition, took a reſolu- 


BAR 


tion to ſettle in England, and came thither with Ge- Partas, 
miniani, who was alſo a Lucceſe, in the year 1714. Bartar. 
He was a good performer on the hautboy, and alſo 
on the flute; in the former capacity he found employ- 
ment in the opera band, and in the latter derived 
conſiderable advantages by teaching. He publiſhed 
with a dedication to the earl of Burlington, ſix ſolos for 
a flute with a thorough - baſs, and afterwards ſix ſolos 
for a German flute and a baſs. He alſo made into 
ſonatas, for two violins and a baſs, the firſt ſix ſolos of 
Geminiani. He continued many years a performer at 
the opera-houſe : at length, reflecting that there was a 
proſpect of advantage for one of his profeſſion in Scot- 
land, he went thither ; and, with greater truth than 
the ſame is aſſerted of David Rizzo, may be ſaid to 
have meliorated the muſic of that country, by collec- 
ting and making baſſes to a great number of the moſt 
popular Scots tunes. About the year 1750, Barſanti 
returned to England ; but, being advanced in years, 
he was glad to be taken into the opera band as a per- 
former on the tenor violin; and in the ſummer ſeaſon 
into that of Vauxhall, Ar this time he publiſhed 12 
concertos for violins; and, ſhortly after, Sei Antifone, 
in which he endeavoured to imitate the ſtyle of Pa- 
leſtrina, and the old compoſers of motets: but from 
theſe publications ſo little profit reſnlted, that, to- 
wards the end of his life, the induſtry and ceconomy 
of an excellent wife, whom he had married in Scot- 
land, and the ſtudies and labours of a daughter, whom 
he had qualified for the profeſſion of a ſinger, but whois 
now an actreſs at Covent-Garden, were his chief ſupport. 

BARTAS (William de Saluſte du), a French poet, 
who lived in the 16th century. He was employed by 
Henry IV. of France, in England, Denmark, andScot- 
land; and commanded a troop of horſe in Gaſcony, 
under the marechal de Martignan. He was a Calvi- 
niſt; and died in 1590, aged 46. He wrote a great 
number of poems; the moſt famous of which are, 1. The 
Week, or the Creation of the World, in ſeven books, 
2. The Poem of Judith; and, 3. The Battle of Ivry, 
gained by Henry IV. in 1590. Du Bartas wrote in 
a bombaſt ſtyle. 

BARTAR, or Trvcx, is the exchanging of one 
commodity for another. The word comes from the 
Spaniſh barator, to deceive or circumvent in bargaining, 
perhaps becaoſe thoſe who deal this way uſually en- 
deavour to over-xeach one another, 

To tranſact properly, the price of one of the com- 
modiries, and an equivalent quantity of the other, malt 
be found eicher by practice, or by the rule of three. 

Queſt. 1. How many pounds of cotton, at 9d. per 
Ib. muſt. be given in bartar for 13C. 3 Q. 14 lb. of 
pepper, at 21. 168. per C.! 


Firſt. Find the price or value of the commodity 
whoſe quantity is given as follows: 
„ 
13 3 14 at 2 16. 
26 
21.] 10 8 
x6a4 1 8 
20. 14 
I 5 7 
14 * 
L. 38 17 
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Secondly, Find how much cotton, at gd. per lb. 
331. 178. will purchaſe as under: 


. 

« Ifg :1:: 38 17 
20 
717 
I2 

9)9324( 


C. 
Anſ. 1036 1b.= 9 


2. 
1 


If the above queſtion be wronght decimally, the 
eperation may ſtand as follows: 


C. 0 C. 
If 1: 2.8 :: 13.875 
2.8 
111000 
27750 


. C. 
0375) 38.8 500010362 9 
37.8 


2. 
1 Anf. 


1350 

1125 
2250 
2250 

The value or — of the goods received and deli- 
yered in bartar being always equal, it is obvious that 
the product of the 2 received and delivered, 
multiplied in their reſpective rates, will be equal. 

Hence ariſes a rule which may be uſed with advan- 
tage in working ſeveral queſtions; namely, Multiply 
the given quantity and rate of the one commodity, and 
the product divided by the rate of the other commodity 
quotes the quantity ſought ; or divided by the quantity 
quotes the rate. 

Queſt. 2. How many yards of linen, at 4s. per 
yard, ſhonld I have in bartar for 120 yards of velvet, 
at 158. 6 .! 

Yds. Sixp. Sixp. Ta.. 

120 Xx 31 = 3720, and 7 4 

BARTH, or Bakr (John), a brave fiſherman of 
Dunkirk, who roſe to the rank of an admiral; and is 
celebrated for his ſignal valour and naval exploits, in 
the annals of France. He died in 1702, aged 51. 

BARTHIUS (Gaſpar), a very learned and copious 
writer, born at Cuſtrin in Brandenburgh, the 22d of 

ane 1576, Mr Baillet has inſerted him in his Eu- 
uns Celebres ; where he tells us, that at 12 years of age 
he tranſlated David's Pſalms into Latin verſe of every 
meaſure, and publiſhed ſeveral Latin Poems. Upon the 
death of his father (who was profeſſor of civil law at 
Francforr, counſellor to the elector of Bandenburg, 
and his chancellor at Cuſtrin), he was ſent to Gotha, 
then to Eiſenach, and afterwards, according to cuſtom, 
went through all the different univerſities in Germany. 
When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he began his travels; 
he viſited Italy, France, Spain, England, and Holland, 
improving himſelf by the converſation and works of 
the learned in every country. He ſtudied the modern 
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as well as ancient languages, and his tranſlations from Bartholinvs 
the Spaniſh and French ſhow that he was not content 


BAR 


with a ſuperficial knowledge. Upon his return 10 Ger- 
many, he took up his reſidence at Leipſic, where he led 
a retired life, his paſſion for ſtudy having made him re- 
nounce all fort of employment. He wrote 4 vaſt num- 
ber of books; the princpal of which are, 1. His Ad. 
ver/aria, a large volume in folio; the ſecond and third 
volumes of which he left in manuſcript. 2. A Tranſ- 
lation of Ancas Gazæus. 3. A lage volume of Notes 
upon Claudian, in 4to. 4. Three large volumes up- 
on Statius, &c. He died at Leipſic, in 1658, aged 


71. 

BARTHOLINUS (Caſpar), a learned phyſician 
and anatomiſt in the 17th century, was born at Malmoe, 
a town in the province of Schonen, which then be- 
longed to Denmark. At three years of age he had 
ſuch a quick capacity, that in 14 days he learned to 
read; and in his 13th year he compoſed Greek and 
Latin orations, and pronounced them in public. When 
he was about 18 he went to the univerſity at Copen- 
hagen, and afterwards ſtudicd at Roſtock and Wirtem- 
berg. He next ſet out upon his travels; during which 
he neglected no opportunity of improving himſelf at 


the different univerſities to which he came, and cvery 


where receiving marks of reſpect. He was in 1613 
choſen profeſſor of phyſic in that univerlity, which he 
enjoyed 11 years; When, falling into a dangerous ill- 
neſs, he made a vow, that if it it ſhould pleaſe God to 
reſtore him, he would ſolely apply himſelf to the ſtudy 
of divinity. He recovered, and kept his word; and 
ſoon after obtained the profeſſorſhip of divinity, and 
the canonry of Roſchild. He died on the 13th of 
July 1629, after having written ſeveral ſmall works, 
chiefly on metaphyſics, logic, and rhetoric, 
BAkTHOLINUS (Thomas), acclebratcd phyſician, 
ſon of the former, was born at Copenhagen, in 
1616. After ſtudying ſome years in his own country, 
he in 1637 went to Leyden, where he ſtudied phylic 
during three years. He then travelled into France; 
and reſided two years at Paris and Montpelicr, in or- 
der to improve himſelf under the famous phylicians of 
thoſe univerſities. Afterwards going to Italy, he con- 
tinued three years at Padua; and at length went to 
Baſil, where he obtained the degree of doctor of phi- 
loſophy. Soon after, he returned to Copenhagen; 
where in 1647 he was appointed profeſſor of the ma- 
thematics; and next year was nominated to the ana- 
tomical chair, an employment better ſuited to his ge- 
nius and inclination ; which he diſcharged with great 
aſſiduity for 13 years, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ma- 
king ſeveral diſcoveries with reſpect to the lacteal veins 
and lymphatic veſſels. His cloſe application, however, 
having rendered his conſtitution very infirm, he, in 
1661, reſigned his chair; but the king of Denmark 
allowed him the title of honorary . or. He now 
retired to a little eſtate he had purchaſed at Hageſted, 
near Copenhagen, where he hoped to have ſpent the 
remainder of his days in peace and tranquillity ; but 
his houſe being burnt in 1650, his library, with all his 
books and manuſcripts was deſtroyed. In conlidera- 
tion of this Joſs the king appointed him his phyſician, 
with a handſome ſalary, and exempted his land from 
all raxes; the univerſity of Copenhagen alſo mes 
him thcir librarian ; and, in 1675, the king did * 
| G 
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ge Barthe- the honour to give him a ſeat in the grand conncil of 


lomew's Denmark. 


He wrote, 1. Aratomia Caſpari Bartholi- 
ni Parentis novis Gbſervationibus primum locupletata, 
gvo. 2. De Monſtris in Natura & Medecina, ato. 
3. De Armillis Veterum, præſertim Danorum Schedion, 
8vo. ; and ſeveral other works. 'This great man died 
on the 4th of December, 1680. 

St BARTHOLOMEW's pay, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, celebrated on the 24th of Auguſt. 
St Bartholomew was one of the twelve Apoſtles ; and 
is eſteemed to be the ſame as Nathanael, one of the 
firſt diſciples that came to Chriſt, | 

It is thought this apoſtle travelled as far as India, 
to propagate the goſpel ; for Euſebius relates, that a 
famous philoſopher and Chriſtian, named Pantenus, 
deſiring to imitate the apoſtolical zeal in propagating 
the faith, and travelling for that purpoſe as far as in- 
dia, found there, among thoſe who yet retained the 
knowledge of Chriſt, the goſpel of St Matthew, writ- 
ten, as the tradition aſſerts, by St Bartholomew, one 
of the twelve apoſtles, when he preached the goſpel in 
that country. From thence he returned to the more 
northern and weſtern parts of Aſia, and preached tothe 
people of Hierapolis; then in Lycaonia ; and laſtly at 
Albania, a city upon the Caſpian Sea; where his en- 
deavours to reclaim the people from idolatry were 
crowned with martyrdom, he being (according to ſome 
writers) flea'd alive, and crucified with his head down- 
wards.— There is mention made of a Goſpel of St Bar- 
tholomew, in the preface to Origen's Homilies on St 
Luke, and in the preface to St Jerome's commentary 
on St Matthew : but it is generally looked upon as 
ſpurious, and is placed by pope Gelaſius among the 
apocryphal books. 

BARTHOLOMEW (St), one of the Caribbee iſlands 
belonging to the French, who ſent a colony thither in 
1643. It is about 24 miles in compaſs, and has a 

haven. W. Long. 62. 15. N, Lat. 18. 6. 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious order founded 
at Genoa in the year 1307 ; but the monks leading 
very irregular lives, the order was ſuppreſſed by pope 
Innocent X. in 1650, and their effects were confiſca- 
ted. In the church of the monaſtery of this order at 
Genoa is preſerved the image which it is pretended 
Chriſt ſent to king Abgarus. Sec ABGaARvUs. 

BARTOLOCCI (Julius), a learned monk, and 
profeſſor of Hebrew at Rome, was born at Celeno, in 
1613; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing an ex- 
cellent Hebrew and Latin catalogue of the Hebrew 
writers and writings, in 4 vols folio, a continuation of 
which was performed by Imbonati his diſciple. He 
died in 1687. 

BARTOLOMEO (Franciſco), a celebrated pain- 
ter, born at Savignano, a village 10 miles from Flo- 
rence, in the year 1462, was the diſciple of Coſimo 
Roſſelli, but was much more beholden to the works of 
Leonardi da Vinci for his extraordinary ſkill in paint- 
ing. He was well verſed in the fundamentals of deſign. 
Raphael, after quitting the ſchool of Perugino, ap- 
plied to this maſter ; and under him ſtudied the rules 
of perſpective, with the art of managing and uniting 
his colours. In the year 1500, he turned Dominican 
ſriar ; and ſome time after was ſent by his ſuperiors to 
the convent of St Martin, ia Florence. He painted 
both portraits and hiſtories ; but his ſcrupulous con- 
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ſcience would hardly ever ſuffer him to draw naked fi- 
res, though nobody underſtood them better. He 
ied in 1517, aged 48. 
BARTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, ſeated on the 
river Humber, where there is a conſiderable ferry to 
paſs over into Yorkſhire, W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 


40. 

BARTSIA, PAINTED cor: A genus of the an- 
gioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4oth order, Perſonate. The calyx is bilbous, emargi- 
nated and coloured ; the corolla leſs coloured than the 
calyx, with its upper lip longer than the under one. 
The viſcoſa or marſhy, called alſo ye//ow marſh eye- 
bright, was found by Mr Lightfoot in bogs and marſhy 
places about Loch-Goyl, near Loch-Long in the di- 
ſtrict of Cowal in Argyleſhire. The plant is about 
ten or twelve inches high, with an erect ſtalk downy 
and unbranched : the leaves are feſſile, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
a little viſcous; the flowers are yellow, and the plant 
dries black. It is likewiſe fonnd in marſhy places in 
Cornwall in England. The Alpina, or mountain eye- 
bright cow-wheat, hath heart-ſhaped leaves placed op- 
_— and bluntly ſerrated, with purple bloſſonis in 
cafy ſpikes. It is likewiſe a native of Britain, and is 
found near rivulets in hilly countries. Sheep and goats 
eat it, There are two other ſpecies. 

BARUCH (the prophecy of), one of the apocry- 
phal books, ſubjoined to the canon of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Baruch was the ſon of Neriah, who was the diſ- 
ciple and amanuenſis of the prophet Jeremiah. It hay 
been reckoned part of Jeremiah's prophecy, and is of- 
ten cited by the ancient fathers as ſuch. Joſephus tells 
us, Baruch was deſcended of a noble family; and it is 
ſaid in the book itſelf, that he wrote this prophecy at 
Babylon; bur at what time is uncertain, It is difficult 
to determine in what language this prophecy was ori- 
ginally written. There are extant three copies of it; 
one in Greek, the other two in Syriac ; but which of 
theſe, or whether any one of them, be the original, is 
uncertain, 

BARULES, in church-hiſtory, certain heretics, 
who held, that the Son of God had only a phantom of 
a body ; that ſonls were created before the world, and 
that they lived all at one time. 

BARUTH, an ancient town of Turkey in Syria, 
with a Chriſtian church of the Neſtorian perſuaſion. 
It is ſituated in a fine fertile ſoil, bat is inconſiderable 
now to what it was formerly, E. Long. 34. 20. N. 
Lat. 33. 30. 

BaRUT A, an Indian meaſure, containing 17 gantans; 
It ought to weigh about three pounds and an half Eng- 
liſh avoirdupois. 

BARYTONUM, in the Greek grammar, denotes 
a verb, which having no accent marked on the laſt ſy}- 
lable, a grave accent is to be underſtood, In Italian 
muſic, barytona anſwers to our common pitch of baſs. 

BAS CHEVALIER. Sce BACHELOR, 

B 4s-Relief. See Bas$0-Relievo, 

Bas (James Philip le) a modern French engraver, 
by whom we have ſome excellent prints. His great 
force ſeems to lie inlandſcapes and ſmall figures, which 
he executed in a ſuperior manner, His ſtyle of en- 
graving is extremely neat ; but yet he proves the frec- 

om of the etching, and harmonizes the whole with 
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Baſaltes, the graver and dry point. We have allo a variety of 
— prey vignettes by this artiſt, He flouriſhed about the t! 
middle of the preſent century: but we have no account ticularsrelative to the preſent ſubje are extracted. 5 
I of the time of his birth or death. % 1, The pillars of the Caſcway are ſmall, not very Particular 
Name, de- BASALTES, (from baſal, “ iron,” or fu, much exceeding 1 foot in breadth and 30 in length; account of 
rivation, diligenter enamino), in natural hiſtory, an heavy, bard ſharply defined, neat in their articulation, with con- the pillars. 
— ſtone, chiefly black or green, conſiſting of priſmatic cave or convex terminations to each point. In many 
cryſtals, the number of whoſe ſides is uncertain. The of the capes and hills they are of a larger ſize; more Pl. x Cill. 
Engliſh miners call it cock/e ; the German ſchoer/, Its imperfect and irregular in their figure and articulation, fig- 1+ 
ſpecific gravity is to that of water as 3000 or upwards having often flat terminations to their joints. At 


BAS | 


intitled, © Letters concerning the northern coaſt of Bafaltes, 
the county of Antrim ;” from which the following par- 
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to 1000, It frequently contains iron; and conſiſts 
cither of particles of an indeterminate figure, or of a 
ſparry, ſtriated, or fibrous texture. It has a flinty 
hardaeſs, is inſoluble by acids, and is fuſible by fire. 
The following is an analyſis of ſome baſaltes by Mr 
Bergman ; and as the reſemblance of it to lava will be 
frequently mentioned in the ſucceeding part of this ar- 
ticle, we ſhall here contraſt this analyſis with that of 


Fairhead they are of a gigantic magnitude, ſometimes 
exceeding 5 feet in breadth and 100 in length ; often- 
times apparently deſtitute of joints altogether. Thro' 
many parts of the country, this ſpecies of ſtone is en- 
tirely rude and unformed, ſeparating in looſe blocks ; 
in which ſtate it reſembles the ſtone known in Sweden 
by the name of trappe. 

« 2. The pillars of the Giant's Cauſeway ſtand on 


lava by the ſame author, the level of the beach ; from whence they may be tra- 


2 g d through all d felevati ſummi 
Compars- Mae, 100 parts con- | Lava, 100 parts contains a 1 3 ummit of the 
tive analy- ains 70 , 

£2 Wy 3. At the Cauſeway, and in moſt other places 

a bh earth * * ver 49 they ſtand perpendicular to the horizon. In ſome of 
vas, oa « 4 0 " Ca poke F 35 the capes, and particularly near Uſhet harbour, in the 
ee "ies 1 Iſle of Baghery, they lie in an oblique poſition. At 

I = og 8 | R, | 2 Doon point in the ſame iſland, and along the Balintoy 


ſhore, they form variety of regular curves. 

« 4. The ſtone is 1 cloſe, and uniform; the 
varieties of colour are blue, reddiſh, and grey; and of 
all kinds of grain, from extreme fineneſs to the coarſe 
granulated appearance of a ſtone which reſembles im- 

rfect granite, abounding in cryſtals of ſchorl chiefly 

lack, though ſometimes of various colours, 


The moſt remarkable property of this ſubſtance is 
its figure, being never found in ſtrata, like other marbles, 
but always wy up in the form of regular angular 
columns, compoſed of a number of joints, one placed 
upon, and nicely fitted to another, as if formed by the 
hands of a ſkilfol workman, See Plate XCII. fig. 15. 
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Baſal? Baſaltes was originally found in columns in Ethio- 45. Though the None of the Giant's Cauſeway be 
where pia, and fragments of it in the river Tmolus, and in general compact and homogeneons ; yet it is re- 
found. ſome other places. We now have it frequently, both markable, that the upper joint of each pillar, where 


in columns and ſmall pieces, in Spain, Ruſſia, Poland, 
near Dreſden, and in Sileſia ; but the nobleſt ſtore in 
the world ſeems to be that called the Giant's Cauſe- 
way in Ireland, and Staffa, one of the weſtern iſles of 
*SeeGiant's Scotland®. Great quantitics of baſaltes are likewiſe 
Cauſeway found in the neighbourhood of Mount Atna in Sicily, 
and Staffs. of Hecla in Iceland, and of the volcano in the iſland 
of Bourbon, Theſe are the only three active volcanoes 


it can be aſcertained with any certainty, is always 
rudely formed and cellular. The groſs pillars alſo in 
the capes and mountains frequently abound in theſe 
air-holes through all their parts, which ſometimes con- 
tain fine clay, and other apparently foreign bodies : 
and the irregular baſaltes beginning where the pillars 
ceaſe, or lying over them, is in general extremely 
honey-combed ; 8 in its cells cryſtals of zeol- 
in whoſe neighbonrhood it is to be met with; but it is ite, little morſels of fine brown clay, ſometimes very 
alſo found in the extinguiſhed volcanoes in Italy, though pure ſteatite, and in in a few inſtances bits of agate.” 6 
not in the neighbourhood of Veſuvius. Sir Joſeph Banks obſerves, that the bending pillars Account of 
4 : . 
Of the In Ireland the baſaltes riſes far up the country, runs of Staffa differ conſiderably from thoſe of the Giant's thoſe in 


Giant's 


has 


into the ſea, croſſes at the bottom, and riſes again on 
the oppoſite land. In Staffa the whole end of the 
illand is ſapported by natural ranges of pillars, moſtly 
above 50 feet high, ſtanding in natural colonnades 
according as the bays and points of land have formed 
themſelves, upon a firm baſis of ſolid unformed rock. 
Above theſe, the ſtratum, which reaches to the ſoil or 
ſurface of the iſland, varies in thickneſs, as the iſland 
itſelf is formed into hills or valleys, each hill, which 
hangs over the valleys below, forming an ample pedi- 
ment. Some of theſe, above 60 feet in thickneſs from 
the baſe to the point, are formed by the ſloping of the 
hill on each ſide, almoſt into the ſhape of thoſe uſed in 
architecture. 

The pillars of the Giant's r have been very 
particularly deſcribed and examined. The moſt ac- 
curate account of them is to be met with in a work 


Cauſeway. In Staffa, they lie down on their ſides, Staffa, 
each forming the ſegment of a circle; and in one 
place, a ſmall maſs of them very much reſembles the 
ribs of a ſhip. Thoſe of the Giant's Cauſeway which 
he ſaw, ran along the face of a high cliff, bent ſtrangely 
in the middle, as if unable, at their firſt formation, 
2 in a ſoft ſtate, to ſupport the maſs of incumbent 
earth. 
The rocks of the Cyclops, in the neighbourhood of ws, <4 
Atna, exhibit very magnificent baſaltic pillars. A the Cyclops 


general view of them is given on Plate XCII. fig. 2, deſcribed, 


where a, 6, c, are the three principal rocks; e is the ex- 
tremity of an iſland, one half of which is compoſed of la- 
va, on a baſe of baſaltes, of no uncommon nature; above 
which there is a cruſt of pozzolana, combined with a 
certain white calcarcovs matter, which is pretty hard 
and compact; and which, as it is compoſed by the ac- 


tion 
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BAS 
tion of the air, appears like a piece of knotty, porous, 
wood, The rock, at ſome former period, became ſo 
hard as to ſplit ; and the clefts were then filled vp with 
a very hard and porous matter like ſcoriæ. This mat- 
ter afterwards acquiring new hardneſs, alſo ſplit, lea- 
ving large interſtices, which in their turn have been 
filled up with a ſpecies of compound yellow matter. 
The iſland was formerly inhabited; and there ſtill re- 
mains a flight of ſteps leading from the ſhore to the 
ruins of ſome houſes which appear to have been hewn 


in the rock. 


The rock & has the ſtraighteſt and moſt regular co- 
lamns of any. It is repreſented diſtinctiy in Plate XCIV. 
fig. 1. and likewiſe a general view of e and d, with the 
foot of Atna leading to Catanea. Theſe baſaltic co- 
lamns, at firſt view, ſeem to reſemble thoſe of the Gi- 
ant's Cauſe way, and others commonly met with: but on 
a nearer inſpection, we find a remarkable difference; 
being aſſembled in groups of five or ſix about one, which 
ſerves as their common centre. They are of various 
ſizes and forms ; ſome ſquare, others hexagonal, hep- 
tagonal, or otogona, One half of this rock is com- 
poſed of perpendicular columns ; the other of another 
ſpecies of batakes diſpoſed in inclined, and almoſt rec- 
tilincar, layers. Theſe are in contact with the co- 
lamns, and are as cloſely connected with them as they 
are with one another, The layers are longer at the 
baſe than towards the top of the rock. It is further to 
be remarked, that moſt of theſc layers are ſubdivided 
as they riſe upwards ; ſo that towards theſe upper ex- 
tremities, one layer preſents to the eye ſometimes one, 


ſometimes two, and ſometimes three, diviſions. The that ever was ſeen, was placed, according to Pliny, by uſed in dif- 
fragments of baſaltes taken off from theſe layers arc of Veſpaſian in the temple of peace. It repreſented the —— 


a rhomboidal figure, becauſe the layers break oblique- 
ly. 
: Theſe layers, though inclined towards the baſe, be- 
come almoſt perpendicular towards the upper part of 
the rock, where they appear united in a poiut, and 
overtop moſt of the viſible and elevated parts of the priſ- 
matie columns. Theſe columns terminate in ſuch a 
manner as to form a kind of ſtair-caſe. Theyaappear 
even to riſe under a ſpecics of clay with which they are 
covered at one extremity, till they reunite themſelves 
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meter of fix inches to that of twenty feet. Some of Baſaltes, 


theſe are ſolid, others hollow like cannon ; ſome ex- 
tended in layers, others ſimilar to carrots of tobacco 
conſiſting of a number of picces ſqueezed together. 
Some of theſe cylinders are ſtraight, others curved into 
a variety of forms. Some look like globes incloſed in 
the rocks; and in the fractures of theſe globes we per- 
ceive the ſtrata of which they are compoſed. 

Fig. 2. repreſents the baſaltes at the foot of this 

montory on the ſouth fide. The little mounts 
into which it appears to be collected, are ſometimes 
only one French foot in diameter, ſometimes ſix, They 
are compoſed of ſmall priſms or needles, or of cubic 
trapezoids, and conſiſt of a matter diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of dirty /ava. It is made of upof pozzolana, con- 
ſol idated by a certain liquid, which while it has com- 
municated ſolidity to the pozzolana, has at the ſame 
time ſuffered that ſubſtance to ſhrink conſiderably, in 
ſuch a manner as to leave large chinks between the pie- 


ces of baſaltes, which are thus formed by the opera- 
It appears alſo to 


tion of the liquid on the pozzolana. 
have inſinuated itſelf into the clay with which the pro- 
montory is covered ; which has become hard in its 
turn, and which has alſo ſplit into chinks that appear 
to contain a kind of hard matter. 
Theſe deſcriptions and figures will ſerve to give an 
idea of the appearance of the baſaltes, which is now 
enerally accounted a kind of marble. Wallerius con- 
iders it as a ſpecies of the corneous or horn rock ; and 
Cronſtedt enumerates it among thoſe ſubſtances which 


he calls garnet earths, The largeſt block of this ſtone Baſalics 


figure of Nilas, with 16 children playing about it, de- 
noting as many cubits of the riſe of the river. The 
ſtatue of Memnon, in the temple of Serapis at Thebes, 
which ſounded at the riſing of the ſun, was alſo made 
of the ſame material, if we may believe this author. 
Moſt of the Egyptian figures are likewiſe made of ba- 
ſaltes. Some of the ancients call it Lapis Lydins, 
from Lydia, where it ſeems it was formerly found in 
greateſt abundance. The moderns denominate it the 
touch-ſtone, as being uſed for the trial of gold and ſil - 


with the point which is formed by the moſt elevated 
parts of the layers of baſaltes beſide them. 
This extrancous matter with which theſe columns 


Ver. 10 
Various ſubſtances are found intermixed with ba- Subſtances 
ſaltes; of which Mr Hamilton, in the letters above - mixed with 


are covered, and of which the ſummit of this pyramid 
conſiſts, appears to be of the ſame ſpecies with the 
former, compoſing the upper part of the iſland already 
deſcribed. 
The baſaltes of that iſland has one particularity, viz. 
that it is full of ſmall cryſtals of about the ſize of 
peas. Theſe appear noleſs beautiful than reck-cryſtal ; 
but they are much ſofter, and yield even to the action 
of the air. We ſce here large fragments of baſaltes 
which were formerly full of cryſtals, but deſtroyed by 
time. They are now not unlike a ſponge, from the 
great number of holes which appear all over their ſur- 
ace. Thoſe pieces of baſaltes which contain moſt of 
theſe cryſtals are not ſo hard as thoſe which contain 


mentioned, enumerates the following. 
ſive layers of red ochre, varying in all degrees 
from a dull ferruginous colour to a bright red, an- 
ſwering very well for coarſe painting. 2. Veins of 
iron ore, ſometimes very rich, commonly of a very 
brown or reddiſh caſt, at other times of a blue colour. 
3. Steatites, generally of a greeniſh ſoapy appearance, 
more rarely of a pure white, and raiſing an imperfe& 
ſaponaceous froth when agitated with water. 4. Zeo- 
lite, of a bright and pure white colour; in maſſes, va- 
rying in weight from a grain to a pound; generally 
diſpoſed in cavities of the cellular baſaltes ; often af- 
fecting a cryſtallization, in which the fibres proceed as 
ye from a centre; and in ſome inſtances have a beau» 


3 fewer of them. tiful ſpangled appearance, reſembling that of thiſtle- 
2 on The promontory of Caſtel d' Iaci, which terminates down. he moſt remarkable property of this ſub- 
2 L oe the baſis of Ætna, is almoſt entirely compoſed of ba- ſtance is, that with any of the mineral acids, but eſpe- 
ah G11 ſaltes, but of a kind very different from the former. It cially with that of nitre, it forms a gelatinous mixture 
Clad de- conſiſts of a great number of cylinders from the diame- in the courſe of a few hours, 5. Peperino ſtone, a 

ibed, 2 friable 


I . Exten- baſaltes, 
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Daſaltre. friable matrix of indurated clay and iron, ſtadded with 
ad bits of zcolite or other ſubſtances ; and which is 
often of a reddiſh burnt colour. 6. Pamice ſtone 
of a black colour, containing iron not entirely dephlo- 
11 _pilticated, but ſtill acting on the magnetical needle. 
Of the na- Theſe ſubſtances arc met with among the baſaltes 
ture of ba» of the Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland. In other places 
laites, its attendants may perhaps vary according to circum- 
ſtances, The baſaltes itſelf has been conſidered by 
ſome as a cryſtallization from water; but others ſtre- 
nuouſly maintain that it is only a ſpecies of lava, and 
11 in defence of theſe opinions very conliderable diſputes 
Mr 1Hzmil- have been carried on. The following is a ſtate of the 
ton's ſtate arguments on both ſides from Mr Hamilton's treatiſe 
of the at- already mentioned. 
HILLY" In ſupport of the volcanic origin of the baſaltes it 
„ * has been argued, 

1. That it agrees almoſt entirely with lava in its ele- 
mentary principles, in its grain, the ſpecies of the fo- 
reign bodies it includes, and all the diverſities of its 
texture. | 

2. The iron of the baſaltes is found to he in à me- 
tallic ſtate, capable of acting on the magnetieal needle, 
which is alſo the caſe with that found in gab, zact, 
lava. 

3. The baſaltes is fuſible per /e ; a property which it 
has in common with lavas. 

4. The baſaltes is a foreign ſubſtance ſaperinduced 
on the original limeſtone-ſoil of the country, in a ſtate 
of ſoftneſs capable of allowing the flints to penetrate 
conſiderably within its lower ſurface. 

5. Thoſe extenſive beds of red ochre which aboand 
zmong our baſaltes are ſuppoſed to be an iron earth 
reduced to this ſtate by the powerful action of heat; 
{or ſuch a change may be produced on iron in our com- 
mon furnaces, provided there be a ſufficient afflux of 
ſreſh air; and the baſaltcs itſelf, in ſuch circumſtances, 

is caſily reducible to an impure ochre, This is alſo 

found to take place in the living volcanoes, particular- 
ly within their craters; and is therefore ſuppoſed to af- 
ord a preſumptive argument of the action of fire in 
the neighbourhood of baſaltes. 
6. Though zeolite is not yet proved to be the actual 
production of a volcano, yet its preſence is always ſup- 
poled to give countenance to this hypotheſis ; becauſe 
Zeolite is found in countries where the action of ſub- 
terrancous fire is (till viſible, and where there is reaſon 
to believe that the whole ſoil has been ravaged by that 
principle. Thus it abounds in Iceland, where the 
flames of Hecla yet continue to blaze; and in the ile 
of Bourbon, where there is ſtill a volcano in force. 
It is therefore ſappoſed to ariſe from the decompolition 
of the products of a volcano, where the tires have been 
long extinct, 

7, Cryſtals of ſchorl appear in great plenty among 
many kinds ot our baſaltes; and theſe, though not 
abſoulately limited to volcanic countries, yet being found 
in great abundance among the Italian lavas, in circum- 
ſtances exactly correſponding to thoſe of our baſaltes, 
are thought to ſupply a good probable argument in the 
preſent caſe. 

8. The peperino ſtone is thougbt to be undoubted- 
of a volcanic origin. It has frequently the burnt 
ad ſpongy appearance of many of the volcanic pro- 
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dats; and that of the Giant's Cauſeway agrees exact- Bafaltes. 
ly with the peperino of Iceland and Bourbon. I ta 

9. Puzzolanc earth is met with amoug the baſaltes 
of France ; and there is very little reaſon to doubt that 
our baſaltes, if pulveriſed, would agree with it in every 
reſpett ; that is, it would produce a fine ſharp pow- 
der, containing the ſame elementary parts, and proba- 
bly agreeing with it in its valuable uſes as a cement. 
This earth is alſo found in the Canary iſlands, which 
are thought to have other marks of fire; it is met with 
in all volcaniſed parts of Italy, and is never found 
7 e where there are other evident marks of 

re. ; 

10. Pumice ſtone is univerſally allowed to be 1 
ced by fire, and indeed bears the reſemblance of a cin - 
der ſo obviouſly, that one muſt be inſtantly convinced 
of its original, This is alſo found among the baſaltes 
of Ircland. | 

11. There are three living volcanocs, within whoſe 
neighbonrhood the baſaltes and moſt of its uſual at- 
tendant foſſils have been obſerved, viz. Ætna in Sicily, 
Hecla in Iceland, and the iſland of Bourbon on t 
coaſt of Africa. To which it may be added, that it 
is „ a bone all the volcaniſed parts of Italy, 
though not any where immediately in the neighbour- 13 
hood of Veſuvius. Sir William Hamilton, however, Of the 
informs us, that in the year 1779 he “' picked up ſome baſaltes 
fragments of large and regular cryſtals of cloſe-grained * 2 
lava or baſalt ; the diameter of which, when the priſms d Vefuvius 
are complete, might have been cight or nine inches.” 
He obſcryes, that Veſuvius does not exhibit any lavas 
„ . cryſtallized, and forming what are called 
Grants Canſeways, except a lava that ran into the ſea, 
near Torre del Greco, in the year 1631, which has a 
ſmall degree of ſuch an appearance. As the fragments 
of baſaltes which he found on this mountain, however, 
had been evidently thrown out of the crater in their 
205-40 form, he puts the queſtion, © May not lavas 

more ready to cryſtallize within the bowels of a vol- 
cano than after their emiſſion? And may not many 
of the Giants Cauſeways already diſcovered be the nu- 
clei of volcanic mountains, whoſe lighter and leſs ſolid 
parts may have been worn away by the hand of time ? 
Mr Faujais de St Fond pives an example of baſalt co- 
lamns placed deep within the crater of an extinguiſhed 
volcano, | 

12. It is well aſcertained by experience, that there 
are vaſt beds of pyrites diſperſed through the interior 
parts of the carth at all depths ; and it is alſo a certain 
fact, that this compound ſubſtance may be decom- 
pounded by the accidental affuſion of water, in ſuch a 
manner as to become hot, and at laſt to burn with great 
fury. This accenſion of pyrites is by many ſuppoſed 
to be the true origin of the volcanic fire; and au ar- 
gument for this is, that the preſent volcanoes do pour 
torth great quantities of the component parts of py- 
rites, particularly ſulphur, iron, and clay. Now, a- 
mong the ſaperinduced ſubſtances of the county of 
Antrim, and the ſame may probably be ſaid of every 
other baſaltic country, ir is certain that the quantity 
of iron and clay diffuſed through almoſt every ſpecies 
of foſſil, amounts to more than one half of the whole 
material; ſo that two of the principal elements of the 
pyrites are ſtill found there, reduced in many inſtances 
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Baſaltes, to à Nag or ſcoria. The third principle, viz. the ſal- 
—— phur, cannot be expected to remain; becauſe ſulphur 
is totally conſumed by combuſtion ; and what might 

perhaps eſcape and be ſublimed would no doubt have 

lince periſhed by decompoſition, in conſcqueuce of be- 

14 ing expoſed to the air, : 1 ; 
Glaſs ſome- 13. Another argument, which to Sir William Hamil- 
times ap- ton appears very convincing, is, that glaſs ſometimes takes 
wage the on the appearances of priſms, or cryſtallizes in cooling. 
orm of Fe received ſome ſpecimens of this kind from Mr Par- 
ang ker of Fleet · ſtreet, who informed him that a quantity of 

N his glaſs had been rendered unſerviceable by taking ſuch 

a form. Some of theſe were in laminæ which may 

be eaſily ſeparated, and others reſemble baſaltic co- 

lamns in miniature, having regular faces. Many of 

the rocks of lava in the iſland of Ponza (ſays Np are, 

with reſpe& to their configurations, ſtrikingly like the 

ſpecimens of Mr Parker's glaſs abovementioned ; none 

being very regularly formed baſaltes, but all having a 

tendency towards it, Mr Parker covld not account 

for the accident that occaſioned his glaſs to take the 

baſaltic form ; but I have remarked, both in Naples 

and Sicily, that ſuch lavas as have run into the ſea are 

Laras either formed into regular baſaltes, or have a great 

which run tendency towards ſuch a form. The lavas of Mount 

into the ſea Atna, which ran into the ſca near Jacic, are perfect 

have a ten- baſaltes; and a lava that ran into the ſea from Veſu- 

dency to vius, ncar Torre del Graco in 1631, has an evident 
ba nay tendency to the baſaltic form.“ 

16 In oppoſition to theſe arguments it is urged, 
Arouments that in many of the countries where baſaltes moſt 
in oppoſi- abound, there are none of the characteriſtics of vol- 
tion to the canic mountains. They aſſert, therefore, that the ba- 
volcanic ſaltes is a foſſil, very extenſively ſpread over the ſur- 
theory. face of the earth; and that, where it is found in the 

neighbourhood of volcanic mountains, we ought to 
ſuppoſe theſe to be accidently raiſed on a baſaltic 
ſoil rather than to have created it. But the advocates 
17 for the volcanic ſyſtem are not much embaraſſed with 
Anſwered, this argument. According to them, the baſaltes has 
been formed under the earth itſelf, and within the 
bowels of theſe very mountains ; where it could never 
have been expoſed to view until, by length of time or 
ſome violent ſhock of nature, the incumbent maſs muſt 
have undergone a very conſiderable alteration, ſuch as 
ſhould go near to deſtroy every exterior volcanic fea- 
ture. In ſupport of this it may alſo be oþſerved, that 
the promontories of Antrim do bear evideat marks of 
ſome very violent convulſion, which has left them in 
their preſent ſituation ; and that the iſland of Rag- 
kerry, and ſome of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, Jo 
really appear like the ſurviving fragments of a country, 
great part of which might have been buriedin the ocean. 
It is further added, that though the exterior volcanic 
character be in great meaſure loſt in the baſaltic coun- 
tries yet this 1 evidence can be of little weight, 
when we conſider, that the few inſtances where the 
fcatures have been preſerved afford a ſufficient anſwer to 
this objection. Thus the Montagne de le Coupe in 
France ſtill bears the marks of its having been former- 
ly a volcano : and this mountain is obſerved to ſtand 
on a baſe of baſaltic pillars, not diſpoſed in the tumul- 
tnary heap into which they muſt have been thrown by 
the furious action of a volcanic eruption, tearing up 
the natural ſoil of the country; but arranged iu all 
Vor. III. 
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the regularity of a Giant's Cauſeway, ſuch as might be Baſaltes. 
ſuppoſed to reſult from the cryſtallization of a bed of —— 
melted lava, where reſt and a gradual refrigeration con- 
tributed tv render the phenomenon as perfect as poſ- 
ſible. 13 
To theſe arguments ſtated by Mr Hamilton we ſhall Mr Fer- 
add another from Mr Ferber; viz. That at the time he ber“ . 
went from Rome to Oltia they were paving the road eg, 
with a ſpecies of black lava. In ſome cf the broken Apr Us ; 
pieces he obſerved little empty holes, of the bigneſs of black lav 
a walnut, incruſtated all around their ſides by white or 
amethyſtine ſemipellucid, pointed, or truncated py ra- 
midal cryſtallizations, entirely reſembling the agate 
nodules or geodes, which are commonly filled with 
quartz cry ſtallizations. There was no crack or fiſlure 
in the ambient compact lava; the cryſtal ſherls were 
pretty hard, and might rather be called guartz. Some 
tine browniſh duſt lay in the reſt of the holes, as impal- 
pable and light as aſhes. He tells us alſo, that in the 
greateſt part of the Paduan, Veroneſe, and Vicentine 
lavas, we meet With an infinite quantity of white po- 
lygonal ſher] cyyſtallizations, whoſc figure is as regular, 
and (till more polygonal than the baſaltes. : 19 
Theſe may be conſidered as the principal arguments Mr Perg- 
in favour of the volcanic theory of baſaltes. On the man's the- 
other hand, the late celebrated Mr Bergman expreſſes or 
himſelf co the following purpoſe. 
„Ten years ago it was a general opinion, that the 
ſurface of the earth, together with the mountains, had 
been produced by moiſture, It is true that ſome de- 
clared fire to be the firſt original cauſe, but the greater 
number paid little attention to this opinion, Now, 
on the contrary, the opinion that ſubterraneous fire had 
been the principal agent gains ground daily ; and every 
thing is ſuppoſed to have been melted, even to the 20 
granite, My own opinion is, that both the fire and Both fire 
water have contributed their ſhare in this operation; 324 water 
though in ſuch a proportion, that the force of the for- — N 
mer extends much farther than the latter; and, on the =_ 
contrary, that the fire has only worked in ſome parts 
of the ſurface of the earth. It cannot be doubted 
that there has been ſome connection betwixt the ba- 
ſaltic pillars and ſubterrancous fire; as they are found 
in places where the marks of fire are yet viſible; and 
as they are even found mixed with lava, tophus, aud 
other ſubſtances produced by fire, 2r 
« As far as we know, nature makes uſe of three Of the me- 
methods to produce regular forms in the mineral king- thode by 
dom. 1. That of cryſtallization or precipitation ; wy cone 
2. The cruſting or ſettling of the external ſurface of a g a 
liquid maſs while it is cooling; and, 3. The burſting naturally 
of a moiſt ſubſtance while it is drying. formed, 
« The firſt method is the moſt common ; but to all 
appearance, nature has not made uſe of it in the pre- 
ſent caſe. Cryſtals are ſeldom or never found in any 
quantity running in the ſame direction; but either in- 
clining from one another, or, what is ſtill more com- 
mon, placed towards one another in ſloping directions. 
They are alſo generally ſeparated a little from one ano- 
ther when they are regular, The nature of the thing 
requires this, becauſe the ſeveral particles of which the 
cryſtals are compoſed muſt have the liberty of obey ing 
that power which affects their conſtitution. The ba- 
ſaltic columns, on the contrary, whoſe height is fre» 
quently from 30 to 40 feet, are placed parallel to one 
G another 
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that the point of a knife can hardly be introduced be- 
tween them. Beſides, in moſt places, cach pillar is 
divided into ſeveral parts or joints, which ſeem to be 
placed on one another, And indeed it is not uncom- 
mon for cryſtals to be formed above one another in 
different layers, while the ſolvent has been viſibly di- 
miniſhed at different times: but then the upper cryſtals 
never fit ſo exactly upon one another as to produce 
connected priſms of bo ſame length or depth in all 
the ſtrata taken together; but each ſtratum, ſeparately 
taken, produces its own cryſtals. 

« Precipitation, both in the wet and dry way, re- 
quires that the particles ſhould be free enough to ar- 
range themſelves in a certain order ; and as this 1s not 
practicable in a large melted maſs, no cryſtallizations 
appear, excepting on its ſurface or in its cavities. Add 
to this, that the baſaltes in a freſh fracture do not ſhow 
a plain ſmooth ſurface under the microſcope ; but ap- 
pear ſometimes like grains of different magnitude, and 
at other times reſemble fine rays running in different 
directions, which does not correſpond vi the inter- 
nal ſtructure of cryſtals. 

« Hence the opinion of baſaltes being formed by 
cryſtallization cither in the wet or dry method muſt 
become leſs probable ; but it muſt not be omitted, that 
the ſpars exhibit a Kind of cryſtallization, which at firſt 
ſight reſembles a heap of baſaltes, but upon a cloſer 
examination a very great ditference is to be found, 
The form of the ſpar is every where alike, but the 
baſaltes differ from one another in ſize and the num- 
ber of their ſides. The former, when broken, conſiſts 
of many ſmall unequal cubes ; but the baſalt does not 
ſeparate in regular parts, &c. &c. 

« Nature's {ſecond method of producing regular 
forms is that of cruſting the outer — of a melted 
maſs. By a ſudden refrigeration, nature, to effect 
this purpoſe, makes uſe of polyhedrous and irregular 
forms, If we ſuppoſe a conſiderable bed which is 
made fluid by fire, and ſpread over a plain, it evident- 
ly appears, that the ſurface muſt firſt of all loſe the 

egree of heat requiſite for melting, and begin to con- 
geal, But the cold vequiſite for this . likewiſe 
contracts the uppermoſt congealed ſtratum into a nar- 
rower ſpace; and conſequently cauſes it to ſeparate 
from the remaining liquid maſs, as the fide expoſed to 
the air is already too ſtiff to give way. In this man- 
ner a ſtratum is produced, running in a parallel direc- 
tion with the whole maſs ; others are ſtill produced by 
the ſame cauſe in proportion as the refrigeration pene- 
trates deeper. Hence we may very plainly ſce how a 
bed may be divided into ſtrata. In the ſame manner 
the refrigeration advances on the ſides; which conſe- 
quently divides the ſtrata into polyhedrous pillars, 
which can hardly ever be exactly ſquare, as the ſtrongeſt 
refrigeration into the inner parts of the maſs advances 
almoſt in a diagonal line from the corners. 
to this, that a large maſs cannot be equal through its 
compoſition, nor every where 72 in the ſame de- 
gree, it will be eaſy to diſcover the cauſe of ſeveral ir- 
regularities. If the depth of the bed be very conſider- 
able in proportion to its breadth, priſmatic pillars 
without croſs diviſions will be formed at leaſt length- 
wiſe from the uppermoſt ſurface downwards. 

« The third way is perfectly ſimilar to the prece- 
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ding in its effect; but it is different ſrom it by the Baſaltes. 
maſs Sag cov in water, and by the burſting of it 
aſunder, being the effect of the contraction while it is 
drying. If we ſuppoſe ſuch a bed to be ſpread over a 
level ſpace, the drying advances in the ſame manner 
as the refrigeration in the former caſe, This ſepara- 
tion into ſtrata properly happens when a conſiderable 
quantity of clay enters into the whole compoſition, be- 
cauſe the clay decreaſes more than any other kind of 
carth in drying. 22 
* It is moſt probable, therefore, that the pillars How the 
have been produced out of the baſaltic ſubſtance while baſaltes 
it was yet ſoft, or at leaſt not too hard to be ſoftened have been 
by exhalations. If we therefore ſuppoſe a bed to be _— oy 
ſpread over a place where a volcano begins to work, it wk "Hes 
is evident that a great quantity of the water always 2. 
preſent on ſuch occaſions muſt be driven upwards in 
exhalations or vapours ; which, it is well known, poſ- 
ſeſs a penetrating, ſoftening power, by means of which 
they produce their firſt effect: but when they are in- 
creaſed to a ſufficient quantity, they force this tough 
moiſt ſubſlance upwards ; which then gradually falls, 
and during this time burſts in the manner above de- 
ſcribed. 23 
© The reaſons for this ſuppoſition are as follows: Reaſons ſor 
1. We do not find the internal ſubſtance of the baſaltes ſuppoſing 
melted or vitrified ; which, however, ſoon happens by tat the ba- 
fuſion ; and for which only a very ſmall degree of fire _ — 
is requiſite. It is of conſequence very hard to explain — 
how this ſubſtance could have been ſo fluid that no 
traces of bubbles appear in it ; and yet, when broken, 
ſeem dull and uneven, Lava is ſeldom vitrified with- 
in ; but the great number of bubbles and pores which 
are found in the whole maſs, are more than ſufficient 
proofs, that it has not been perfectly melted to its 
ſmalleſt parts, but has only been brought to be near 
fluid. Secondly, the baſaltes ſo much relmble the finer 
trapp, both in their grain and original compoſition, 
that they can hardly be diſtinguiſhed in ſmall frag- 
ments.“ 24 
Mr Kirwan is of opinion, that the baſaltes owe their Mr Kir- 
origin both to fire and water: they ſeem to have been wan's opi- 
at firſt a lava; but this, while immerſed in water, was en. 
ſo diffuſed or diſſolved in it with the aſſiſtance of heat, 
as to cryſtallize when cold, or coaleſce into regular 
forms. That baſaltes is not the effect of mere fuſion 
he concludes from compairing its form with its texture. 
Its form, if produced by fuſion, ought to be the effect 
of having flowed very thin; but in that caſe its texture 
ſhould be glaſſy: whereas it is merely earthy and de- 
void of cavities. Hence we may underſtand how it 
comes to paſs that lava perfectly vitrified, and even 
water, have been found incloſed in baſaltes. 25 
Mr Houel in his Voyage Pittnreſyae, is at conſider- Mr Hou- 
able pains to account for the origin of the different el's theory- 
ſpecies of baſaltes he met with in the neighbourhood 
of A'tna. © Some. modern writers (fays he) attribute 
the configuration of the baſaltes to the ſudden cooling 
of the lava in conſequence of the effects produced up- 
on it by the coldneſs of fea-water, when it reaches the 
ſea in a ſtate of fuſion, They ſuppoſe that the ſhock, 
which it then receives, is the cauſe of thoſe different 
confipurations which this ſubſtance aſſumes; the moft 
remarkable of which have been already mentioned. 
This aſſertion, however, ſeems to be ill founded. By 
conſidering 
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conſidering the baſaltic rock, the firſt of the cyclops 
plate, we find that the pile is not 
in its original ſtate, and that the ſeries of columns is at 
preſent incomplete. It is very probable, that the ſpe- 
cies of clay found there, and which is extraneous to the 
baſaltes, has by ſome means taken poſſeſſion of its place; 
and it likewiſe appears, that not one of the baſaltes here 
deſcribed is entire. 

ec It ſeems incredible, however, that a maſs of mat- 
ter reduced by fire to a ſtate of liquefaction, and flow- 
ing into the ſea, ſhould be ſuddenly changed into regu- 
lar figures by the ſhock of coming into contact with 
cold water : and that all the figures which are thus 
formed ſhould be diſpoſed in the ſame manner with 
regard to one another. For if we ſuppoſe that the 
water made its way into the cavity of the lava at the 
inſtant when it retreated backwards, then might the 
ſame quantity of water penetrate into the moſt remote 
parts of the maſs ; and by that means prolong the ca- 
vity which it had begun to form when it firſt entered 
the maſs. The water then being lodged within this 
burning maſs, and being in a ſtate of dilatation, would 
have expelled whatever oppoſed it, and ſwelled the 
whole maſs in ſuch a manner as to form much larger 
interſtices than thoſe which appear between the baſal- 
tic columns ; ſince theſe are every where in cloſe con- 
tat with one another. Beſides, how could the ſudden 
cooling of the lava divide the upper part and ſides of 
ſuch an enormous maſs as exactly as if they had been 
caſt in a mould made on purpoſe ? 

cc It remains alſo for thoſe who adopt the hypotheſis 
in queſtion to explain how the ſhock occaſioned by the 
cold water ſhould make itſelf felt beyond a certain depth: 
ſince the very firſt moment it comes into contact with 
the liquid lava, it muſt ceaſe to be cold; for the lava 
cannot but communicate to it a greater degree of heat 
than it communicates of cold in return, as the water 
is more eaſily penetrable by the burning lava than the 
maſs of lava by the ſurrounding water. But further, 
if at the firſt moment after the lava enters the water 
it were cooled and contracted, the watcr would ſoon 
prevent, by the contraction of its whole ſurface, any 
continuation of the effect which it had firſt occa- 
ſioned. 

«© This ſeems to be the great difficulty : for how is 
it thus poſlible for the water to extend its influence to 
the centre of any very conſiderable maſs; and even 
ſuppoſing it to act at the centre, how could it be able to 
fix the common centre of all the different columns ? 

Loet us next conſider what a degree of ebullition 
muſt rake place in the water when it receives ſuch a 
vaſt quantity of lava heated not only more intenſely 
than common fire, but than red-hot iron! Though that 
maſs, 100 fathoms in diameter, were to proceed from 


the bottom of the ſea ; or though it were immerſed in 


it, the degree of ebullition would ſtill be the ſame ; 
and it is difficult to conceive what ſhock can be occaſion- 
ed by acold which does not exiſt, on a maſs which burns, 
or cauſes to boil, whatever comes near it. 

« One peculiarity attending the baſaltes is, that it 
remains fixed in the receſs which it has once occupied. 
Another, not leſs eſſential, is its power of dividing it- 
ſelf in the midſt of any one of its hardeſt parts +, and 
to form two diſtin pieces, one of which is always con- 
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cave, and the other convex ; a diviſion which ſeems the Eafaltes. 
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moſt ſingular curioſity of the whole. 

« A third peculiarity might ſtill be found in the in- 
terior part of theſe columns, it we were tomeet with any 
that had ſuffered more by the lapſe of time than thoſe 
already deſcribed ; but it is impoſſible for all this te 
be effected by water. How can water, which is every 
where the ſame, and which may be expected always to 
produce the ſame effects, produce ſuch a variety on ba- 
ſaltes by mere contact: 

The cauſe of all theſe varieties, therefore, ſeems 
to be this, that theſe lavas are originally compoſed of 
materials extremely different in their natures, and from 
which ſuch a variety of effects naturally proceed. The 
ſame ſpecies of matter, when actuated by the ſame 
cauſe, will conſtantly produce the ſame effects. This 
variety of effects therefore is much leſs owing to the 
influence of the water, than to the variety of materials. 
of which thoſe lavas are compoſed; and theſe are com- 
bined in different forms and quantities, according tothe 
nature and quantity of the various materials which have 
been gh by the volcano to a ſtate of fuſion, 

«© The forms of the baſaltes therefore proceed from 
two cauſes. One of them, viz. the cooling, belongs indif- 
ferently to every ſpecies, independent of its meeting with 
water. The other is the diverſity of the quantities and 
of the materials of which the lava is compoſed. From 
theſe cauſes alone proceed all the beautics and varieties 
which are beheld with admiration in this claſs of bo- 
dies. Theſe take place, from the moſt irregular frac- 
tures in the lava, to thoſe which diſplay the greateſt 
exactneſs and ſymmetry. Every new erupted lava dif- 
fers from thoſe which preceded it, and from thoſe 
which will follow. In the various principles of theſe 
lavas we muſt ſeck for the cauſes of thoſe cavities diſ- 
coverable in the baſaltes, and for the cauſes which 
prodace thoſe baſaltes, at the time when the matter of 
which it is compoſed contracted itſelf, and conſolida- 
ted all its parts. In the act of condenſation, it ap- 
pears to have formed various foci, around which we 
may diſtinguiſh the line which ſets bounds to the power 
of each of them; and this is the line which marks the 
ſpaces intervening between the different pieces ; be- 
cauſe all of them are poſſeſſed of the ſame attractive 
force, The fire emitted by the lava, at the time the 
baſaltes is formed, produces upon it the ſame effect 
that is produced by the evaporation of the acqueons 
moiſture from thoſe bodies where water forms a part 
of the original conſtitution ; which bodies harden in 
proportion as they become dry, by reaſon of the ap- 
proach of their conſtituent parts to one another. The 
abſtraction of fire produces the ſame effect npon ba- 
ſaltes, by ſuffering its component parts to come into 
cloſer union. 

« A new proof of this theory is deducible from the 
form of the baſaltes repreſented Plate XCIV . 4, 
The interſtices there are pretty numerous; becauſe the 
lava being of that ſpecies denominated dirty, and con- 
liſting of parts, moſt of which have but little ſolidity, 
they have left much larger ſpaces between them at their 
contraction. From this want of ſoldity we may per- 
ceive how much the baſaltic maſs loſt of the fire by 
which it was dilated while in ſtate of fuſion, . 

The void ſpaces left by the contraction of the ba- 

G 2 ſaltes, 
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Boſalites (Ace, arc filled with a ſpongy matter, which by dry- and hath clean and broad ſtreets; has a great trade; Dafaruce 
ing bay allo Jett large interſtices ; and theſe have been and is ſituated on the river Meritz, in E. Long. 24. 30. b 
Balarticii% filled in their turn with a kind of yellow matter ſimilar ' N. Lat. 41. 49- — 
| to that which covers the promontory of Caſtel d' laci. BASARUCO, in commerce, a ſmall baſe coin in | 
« Whatever variety of forms we meet with among the Eaſt Indies, being made only of very bad tin. 
the baſaltes, and whatever diviſions and ſubdiviſions There are, however, two ſorts of this coin, a good 
may be obſervable among theſe varieties, they are and a bad; the bad is one ſixth in value Jower than the 
owing, 1. To the minateneſs, 2. To the homogeneoas good. 
nature, or, 3. To the diverſity among the particles BASE, in geometry, the loweſt fide of the peri- 
which compoſe the baſaltes, Among the varieties al- meter of a figure : Thus, the baſe of a triangle may 
ready enumerated, we find rediſh, earthy, ſoft and po- be faid of any of its ſides, but more properly of the 
rous ſubſtances, together with the zeolite cryſtals, We loweſt, or that which is ay to the horizon, In 
ſce others extremely hard and compact, _—_ finely rectangled triangles, the baſe is properly that ſide op- 
grained, and containing likewiſe ſchoerl and zeolite poſite to the right angle. "a 
cryſtals. Others are very hard and denſe, which ap- Basr «of a Solid Figure, tie loweſt fide, or that on 
pear to be a mixture of ſmall grey and white bodies; which it ſtands. „ 
and of each of theſe colours many different ſhades, from PB ast of a Conie Settion, a right linc in the hyperbo- 
light to darker, containing alſo zeolite cryſtals. Laſt- Ja and oven ih from thecommon imerſection 
ly, we find ſome conſiſting of a matter ſimilar to clay, of the ſceant plannrangate baſe ofthe cone. 
mixed with round black ſand. BASE, in architecture body which 
« Jt may be objected, that the late eruptions of bears another fewer part of a 
Auna afford no baſaltes, nor have they any divihons colamn and pedetat——The ancients, inthe early times 
ſimilar to thoſe abovementioned, Bm to this we may of architectgre, vſcd no baſes. The Doric columns 
reply, that if they atford neither ſuch baſaltes,” nor in the temple of Minerva at Athens have none, but 
ſach regular diviſions, the reaſon is, that neither their Rand immediately upon the floor of the porch. Co- 
quantity, nor the ingredients of which they are com- lumns afterwards came to be ſupported on ſquare pieces 
poſed; are ſuch as are neceſſary for the production of called plinihs, and after that on pedeſtals, When we 
baſaltes : and for a proof of this we may refer to lavas fee a column, of whatſocver order, on a pedeital, the 
of the moſt remote antiquity, which have no more re- baſe is that part which comes between the top of the 
ſemblance to baſaltes than thoſe chat are more mo- pedeſtal and the bottom of the- ſhaft of the column; 
dern. when there is no pedeſtal, it is the part between the 
« Laſtly, an argument, to which no plauſible reply bottom of the column and e e fome have in- 
can be made, that the baſaltes are not formed by ſea- cluded the plinth as a partar the baſe but it is pro- 
water, is, that in the year 1669, the lava of mount perly the piece on which the bate ſtands, as the column 
tna ran into the ſea for two leagues and a half, ſtands upon that. The pedeſtal alſo has its baſe as 
without having the leaſt appearance of being converted well as the column, and the pilaſter. The baſe of co- 
into baſaltes.”” lumns is differently formed in the different orders; but 
BASAN, or BasHan, (anc. geog.), a territory be- in general it is compoſed of certain ſpires or circles, and 
yond Jordan, mentioned in ſcripture. By Joſephus, was thence in carly times called the irt of a column. 
Euſebius, and Jerom, it is called Batanæ a. On the en- Theſe circles were in this caſe ſuppoſed to repreſentthe 
tering of the Iraclites into the land of Canaan, the folds of a ſnake as it lies rolled up, but they are pro- 
whole of the country beyond Jordan, from that of the perly the repreſentations of ſeyeral larger and ſmaller 
Moabites, or Arabia, as far as mount Hermon and Le- rings or circles of iron, with which the trunk of trees 
banon, was divided into two kingdoms, viz. that of which were the ancient columns were ſurrounded to 
Sihon king of the Amorites, and of Og king of Ba- hon; their burſting : theſe were rude and irregular, 


ſan or Baſhan; the former to the ſouth and the lat- but the ſculptor who imitated them in flone found the 
ter to che_north. The kingdom of Sihon extended way to make them elegant, ; 


from the river Arnon and che country of Moab, to the Base, in fortification, the exterior ſide of the po- 
river Jabbok ; which running in an oblique courſe-from lygon, or that imaginary line which is drawn from the 
the ealt; was at the fame time the boundary of the Am- ' flanked angle of a baſtion to the angle fire to it. 
monites, as appears from Namb. xxi. 24. and Dent. Bas E, in gunnery, the leaſt fort of ordnance, the 
ii. 37. ad lit. 16, The Kingdom of Sihon Fell ro the diameter of whoſe bore is 14 inch, weight 200 pound, 
dt the Reabenites and Gadites, and Balan: to the length 4 feet, load 5 pound, ſhot 14 pound weight, and 
of Maneſſeh. To this was annexed. a pan diameter 1; inch. — 

the billy country of Gilead, and he diſtrick o Ar- Bas, in chemiſtry. See BAs 1s. 
go, .t ſo that Baſan continued to be the. principal 
and greateſt part: but, after he Babplonilly captivity, have in their hands. Baſe tenure, the holding by vil- 
Baſan was ſubdivided: fo that only part was called *Jenape, or other cuſtomary ſeryices ; as diſtinguiſhed 
Batanes of Baſan, another Trahonitis, a third "Aur ide higher tenures i capite, or by military ſer- 
ranitis or e, and ſome part alſo Gaulonitus ; bh vite. + Baſe fee, is to hold in fee at the will of the lord, 
10 ſettle the mies of esch of theſe parts is a thing now” ag dillinguiſhed from ſoccage tenure. Baſe court, any 
impollible.—-Baſhan was acounry famous for its paſtures et not of record. | 

and breed of large caiule. . +» BASELLA, cLiuBInNG NIGHTSHADE from Mala- 
BASARTSCHIK, 3 conſiderable town. of Ro- Gar: A genus of the trigynia order, belonging to the 
mania in Turkey of Europe, n 1s pretty well built, -pentandria claſs of plants; and in the natural moſes 
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Bass, in law. Baſe eftate, ſuch as baſe tenants 
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Baſella, ranking under the 12th order Holoraces, The calyx 


is wanting; the corolla is ſeven-cleft, with the two 


Paſhaw. oppoſite diviſions broader, and at laſt berried ; there 1s 


one ſeed, 

Species. 1. The rubra, with red leaves and ſimple 
ſootſtalks, has thick, ſtrong, ſucculent ſtalks and leaves, 
which are of a deep purple colour. The plant will 
climb to the height of ten or twelve feet, provided it 
is kept in a ſtove; but in the open air it will not grow 
ſo large in Britain; nor will the ſeeds come to per- 
fection in the open air, unleſs in very warm ſcaſons. 
The flowers of this plant have no great beauty, but it 
is cultivated on account of the odd appearance of its 
ſtalks and leaves There is a variety of this with green 
ſtalks and leaves, and the flowers of a whitiſh green 
colour tipped with purple. 2. The alba, with oval 
waved leaves. This ſort hath flaccid leaves, and ſmaller 
flowers and fruit than the firſt. The plants will climb 
to a conſiderable height, and ſend forth a great num- 
ber of branches; fo they ſhould be trained up to a 
trellis, or faſtened to the back of the ſtove, otherwiſe 
they will twiſt themſelves about whatever plants ſland 
near them, which will make a very diſagreeable appear- 
ance, 

Culture, Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the 
ſpring ; and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, and plunged in- 
to the tan-bed, where they are to be treated like other 
tender exotics. They may be alſo propagated from 
cuttings ; but as they riſe ſo calily from the leeds, the 
latter method is ſeldom practiſed. 

Jes. The berries of the firſt ſpecies are ſaid to be 
uſed for ſtaining callicoes in India. Mr Miller aſſures 
us, that he has ſeen a very beautiful colour drawn from 
them, but which did not continue long when uſed in 
painting. He is of opinion, however, that a method 
of fixing the colour might be invented, in which caſe 
the plant would be very nſcful.—This, we apprehend, 
might be accompliſhed by means of ſolution of tin in 

aqua regia, which hath a ſurpriſing effect both in 
brightening and giving durability to other vegetable 
colours, 

BASEMENT, in architecture. 
TURE, No 70. 71. 

BASHARIANS, a ſect of Mahometans, being a 
branch or ſubdiviſion of the Motazalites. The Baſha- 
rians are thoſe who maintain the tenets cf Baſhar Ebn 
Motamer, a principal man among the Motazalites, who 
varied, in ſome points, from the general tenets of the 
ſe, as carrying man's free agency to a great length, 
and even to the making him independent. 

BASHAW, a Turkiſh governor of a province, city, 
or other diſtri. 

A baſhaw is made with the ſolemnity of carrying a 
flag or banner before him, accompanied with muſic 
and ſongs, by the mirialem, an officer on purpoſe for 
the inveſtiture of baſhaws. Baſhaw, uſed abſolutely, 
denotes the prime vizir; the reſt of the denomination 
being diſtinguiſhed by the addition of the province, 
city, or the like, which they have the command of ; 
as the baſhaw of Egypt, of Paleſtine, &. The ba- 
ſnaws are the emperor's ſponges. We find loud com- 
plaints among Chriſtians of their avarice and extortions. 
As they buy their governments, every thing is venal 
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with them, When glutted with wealth, the emperor 


N makes them a preſent of a bow ſtring, and 


becomes heir to all their ſpoils. 

The appellation baſhaw is given by way of courteſy 
to almoſt every perſon of any ; ws at the grand ſig- 
nior's court. 

BASIL (St) the Great, one of the moſt learned 
and eloquent doctors of the church, was born at Cæ- 
ſarea, in Cappadocia, about the year 328 ; and went 
to finiſh his ſtudies at Athens, where he contracted a 
ſtrict ſriendſhip with St Gregory Nazianzen. He re- 
turned to his native country in 355, where he taught 
rhetoric. Some time after, he travelled into Syria, E- 
gypt, and Lybia, to viſit the monaſteries of theſe coun- 
tries; and the monaſtic life ſo much ſuited his diſpo- 
ſition, that upon his return home he reſolved to follow 
it, and he was the firſt inſtitutor thereof in Pontus and 
Cappadocia, His reputation became ſo great, that, 
upon the death of Euſebius biſhop of Cæſarea, in 370, 
he was choſen his ſucceſſor. It was with ſome diffi- 
culty that he accepted of this dignity; and no ſooner 
was he raiſed to it, than the emperor Valens began to 
perſecute him becauſe he refuſed to embrace the doc- 
trine of the Arians. Being at length let alone, he be- 
gan to vſe his vtmoſt endeavours to bring abont a re- 
union betwixt the caſtern and weſtern churches, who 
were then much divided about ſome points of faith, and 
in regard to Meletius and Paulinus two biſhops of An- 
tiochia, But all his efforts were ineffectual, this diſ- 
pute not being terminated till nine months after his 
death, Baſil had a ſharc in all the diſputes which hap- 
pened in his time in the eaſt in regard io the doctrine 
of the church; and died the Iſt of January, 379. 
There have been ſeveral editions of his worksin Greek 
and Latin. Thebeſt is thatof Father Garnier, printed 
in Greek and Latin, in three volumes folio, St Baſil's 
ſtyle is pure and elegant, his expreſſions are grand and 
ſublime, and his thoughts noble and full of majeſty. 
Eraſmus places him among the greateſt orators of an- 
tiquity. 

Bas1L, a Canton of Switzerland, which joined the 
confederacy in 1501. It is bounded on the ſouth by 
the canton of Solothurn ; on the north by part of the 
margravate of Baden Dourlach, and the territory of 
Rheinſelden ; on the caſt by Frickthal ; and on the weſt 
by on of Solothurn, the dioceſe of Baſil, and the 
Sundgare; being upwards of 20 miles in length, and 
about 18 in breadth. It is entirely proteſtant ; and 
contains 27 pariſhes, and ſeven bajliwics. The lower 
parts of it are fruitful in corn and wine, and alſo fit for 
paſture; but the mountains are extremely barren. Here 
are many medicinal ſprings and baths, and the air is 
wholeſome and temperate. Both men and women for 
the moſt part wear the French dreſs ; but the language 
commonly ſpoken is the High Dutch, tho' the French 
alſo is much uſed. The government is ariſtocratical ; 
and its revenues ariſe chiefly from ſecularized abbeys, 
and impoſts on goods carried through the conntry, to 
and from France, Italy, and Germany. Beſides the 
military eſtabliſhment of the city of Baſil, there are two 
provincial regiments, conſiſting each of ten companies, 
and a troop of dragoons.—The places of moſt note are 
Baſil the capital, Walienburg, St Jacob, Neue-Haus, 
&c. 

BasiL, the capital of the canton of that name, is 


the 


Baſil, 
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the largeſt city in «ll Switzerland, having 220 ſtreets, 
and ſix market-places or ſquares. Its environsare ex- 
ceeding beautiful, conſiſting of a fme level tract of fields 
and meadows, The city is divided into two parts by 
the Rhine, over which there is a handſome bridge. It 
is thought by ſome to have riſen on the ruins of the old 
Auguſta Rauracorum. For its name of Baſilia it is 
indebted to Julian the Apoſtate, who would have it ſo 
called in honour of his mother Baſilina. It is fortified 
with walls, moats, towers, and baſtions, and con- 
tains ſeveral churches, beſides the cathedral, which is 
an old Gothic ſtructure; a commandery of the order 
of St John, and another of the Teutonic order; a pub- 
lic granary and arſenal ; a ſtately town-houſe, in 
which is an exquiſite piece of the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
by Holbein, and a ſtatue of Munatius Plancus, a Ro- 
man general, who, about 50 years before Chriſt, built 
the ancient city of Auguſta Rauracorum ; an univerſity, 
which was founded in 1459, and has a curious phyſic- 
garden, library, and muſeum ; a gymnaſium : aſtately 
Poms belonging to the margrave of Baden-Dourlach ; 
ſides a chamber of curioſities, ſeveral hoſpitals, &c. 
In the arſenal is ſhown the armour in which Charles the 
Bald loſt his life, with the furniture of his horſe, and 
the kettle-drums and trumpets of his army. On the 
ſtair-caſe of the council-houſe, is a picture of the laſt 
judgment, in which, though drawn before the refor- 
mation, popes, cardinals, monks, and prieſts, are re- 
reſented in the torments of hell. Over againſt the 
rench church, on a long covered wall, is painted the 
dance of death ; where the king of terrors is repreſented 
as mixing with all ranks and ages, and complimenting 
them, in German verſes, on their arrival at the grave. 
St Peter's ſquare, planted with elm and lime-trees, 
makes a pleaſant walk ; but a ſpot regularly planted 
with trees, cloſe by the river, and near the minſter, 
makes ſtill a finer, as commanding a moſt beautiful 
and extenſive proſpect. The celebrated Eraſmus died 
here in 1536, in the 7oth year of his age, and was 
buried in the great church. He left his library and 
cabinent of rarities to one Amberbach, a learned law- 
yer of this city, of whoſe heirs they were purchaſed by 
the univerſity. Beſides this cabinet, there are ſeveral 
other curious private ones. The clocks of this city go 
an hour faſter than elſewhere, except at Conſtance; a 
circumſtance which ſome aſcribe to the famous councils 
held there, when it was thought the beſt expedient to 
bring the fathers earlier tothe aſſembly, for the quicker 
diſpatch of buſineſs ; but others ſay, that, in Baſil, it 
was owing to an aſſault being defeated by that means. 
About 400 years ago, according to the ſtory, the city 
was threatened with an aſſault by ſurpriſe. The ene— 
my was to begin the attack when the large clock of 
the tower at one end of the bridge ſhould ſtrike one 
after midnight. The artiſt who had the care of the 
clock, being informed that this was the expected ſig- 
nal, cauſed the clock to be altered, and it ſtruck two 
inſtead of one ; ſo the enemy thinking they were an 
hour too late, gave up the attempt : and in commemo- 
ration of this deliverance, all the clocks in Baſil have 
ever ſince ſtruck two at one o'clock, and ſo on. In 
caſe this account of the matter ſhould not be ſatisfacto— 
ry, they ſhow, by way of confirmation, a head, which 
is placed near this patriotic clock, with the face 
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turned to the road by which the enemy was to have 
entered. This fame head lolls out its tongue every 
minute, in the moſt inſulting manner poſſible. This 
was originally a piece of mechanical wit of the famous 
clockmaker's who ſaved the town. He framed it in 
deriſion of the enemy, whom he had fo dexterouſly de- 
ceived. It has been repaired, renewed, and enabled 
to thruſt out his tongue every minute for theſe four 
hundred years, by the care of the magiſtrates, who 
think ſo excellent a joke cannot be too often repeated. 
Trade ſtill flouriſhes here, eſpecially in filk, ribbons, 
and wines; and the police is under excellent regulations. 
Moſt of the offices are beſtwed by lot among well qua- 
lified perſons. No perſon, without the city, muſt wear 
lace of gold or ſilver. All young women are prohibited 
from wearing ſilks; and the neareſt relations only are 
to be invited to a marriage feaſt. For the government 
of the city there are ſeveral councils or colleges, and 
officers, Of the laſt, the two burgomaſters, and two 
wardens of trades, are the chief. The great council 
is compoſed of the repreſentatives of the ſeveral com- 
panies of the greater and leſſer city. Baſil was the ſee 
of a bifhop till the Reformation ; but though there is 
one that ſtill bears the title, he has now no juriſdiction 
here, and lives at Porentru, near the Upper Alſace. 
The two Buxtorffs, father and ſon, and the famous 
painter Holbein, were natives of this place. The coun- 
2 33 here, in 1431, fat in the veſtry of the cathe- 
ral. 

Bas1rL, in botany. See Ocymun. 

BASs1L, among joiners, the ſloping edge of a chiſſel, 
or of the iron of a plane, to work on ſoft wood: they 
uſually make the baſil 12 degrees, and for hard wood 
18; it being remarked, that the more acute the baſil 
is, the better the inſtrument cuts; and the more ob- 
tuſe, the ſtronger, and fitter it is for ſervice. 

BASILEUS, garni, a title aſſumed by the empe- 
rors of Conſtantinople, excluſive of all other princes, 
to whom they give the title rex, “ king.” The ſame 
quality was afterwards given by them to the kings of 
Bulgaria, and to Charlemagne, from the ſucceſſors of 
which laſt they endeavoured to wreſt it back again. 

The title baſi/eus has been ſince aſſumed by other 
kings, particularly the kings of England, Ego Edgar 
totius Anglie bre confirmavi, Hence alſo the 
queen of England was intitled Baſilea and Baſiliſſa. 

BASILIAN monks; Religious of the order of 
St Baſil, That ſaint, having retired into a deſart, in 
the province of Pontus, founded a monaſtery for the 
convenience of himſelf and his numerous followers: and 
for the better regulation of this new ſociety, he drew 
up in writing the orders and rules he would have them 
follow. This new order ſoon ſpread all over the caſt ; 
nor was it long before it paſſed intothe weſt. The rule 
of St Baſil was approved by pope Liberius, the ſame 
year in which it was written and publiſhed ; and after- 
wards by ſeveral other popes ; and, in theſe laſt ages, 
by pope Gregory XIII. who approved the abridge- 
ment made of it by cardinal Beſſarion, in the pontifi- 
cate of Eugenius I'V.,—Some authors pretend, that St 
Baſil, before he died, ſaw himſelf the ſpiritual father 
of more than 9o, oo monks, in the eaſt only. But 
this order, which flouriſhed ſo greatly for more than 
three centuries, was aſterwards couliderably diminiſhed 
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Baſic. by hereſy, ſchiſm, and a change of empire. 
——— preteſt ſtorm it felt, was in the reign of Conſtantine 
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Copronymus ; who perſecuted the monks of St Baſil, 
impriſoning ſome, and 3 others; inſomuch that 
the monaſteries were abandoned and ſpoiled of all their 
goods. : 

The hiſtorians of this order tells us, that it has pro- 
duced 1805 biſhops; and beatified, or acknowledged as 
ſaints, 3010 abbots, 11,805 martyrs, and an infinite 
number of confeſſors and virgins. They liked iſe place 
among the religious of the order of St Baſil 14 popes, 
ſome cardinals, and a very great number of patriarchs, 
archbiſhops, and biſhops. This order likewiſe boaſts 
of ſeveral emperors and empreſſes, kings and queens, 
princes and princeſſes, who have embraced its rule, 

This order was introduced in the weſt in 1057; and 
was reformed in 1569, by pope Gregory XIII. who 
united the religious of this order in Italy, Spain, and 
Sicily, into one congregation ; of which the monaſtery 
of St Saviour at Meſſina is the chief, and enjoys pre- 
eminence over the reſt. Each community has its par- 
ticular rule, beſides the rule of St Baſil, which is very 

eneral, and preſcribes little more than the common 
, won of a Chriſtian life. 

BASILIC, or Bas1L1c4s, in the ancient architec- 
ture, denotes a kind of public hall or court of judica- 
ture, where the princes or * ag ſat to adminiſter 
juſtice. The word is originally Greek, Caci21un, q. 4. 
royal houſe, palace, | 

The baſilics couſiſted of-a great hall, with ailes, 
porticos, tribunes, and tribunals. The bankers too 
had one part of the baſilica allotted for their reſidence. 
The ſcholars alſo went thither to make their declama- 
tions, according to the teſtimony of Quintillian, In 
after-times the denomination 6baſi/ica was allo given to 
other buildings of public uſe, as town-houſes, exchanges, 
burſes, and the like. The Roman baſilica were cover- 
ed, by which they were diſtinguiſhed from the fora, 
which were public places open to the air. The firſt 
baſilica was built at Rome by Cato the elder, whence 
it was called Porcia ; the ſecond was called Opimia; 


the third was that of Paulus, built with a great ex- 


pence, and with much magnificence, whence it was 
called by ſome regila Pauli; another was built by Ju- 
lius Cæſar, called baſilica Julia; of which Vitruvins 
tells us he had the direction. There were others alſo, 
to the number of ws 0p or twenty. The baſilica 
Julia not only ſerved for the hearing of cauſes, but 
for the reception and audience of foreign ambaſſadors. 
It was ſupported by an hundred marble pillars in four 
rows, — enriched with decorations of gold and pre- 
cious ſtones. In it were 13 tribunals or judgment 
ſeats, where the prætors ſat to diſpatch cauſes. 
BASILIc is alſo uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for a 
church. In which ſenſe, this name frequently occurs 
in St Ambroſe, St Auſtin, St Jerom, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, and other writers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
taries. It is thought that the name was thus applied, 
from many of the ancient churches having been formed 
of the Roman halls mentioned in the preceding article. 
In reality, on the converſion of Conſtantine, many of 
the ancient baſilice were given to the church, and 
turned to another uſe, viz. for Chriſtian aſſemblies to 
meet in, as may he collected from that paſſage in Auſo- 
nius, where ſpeaking to the emperor Gratian, he tells 
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him, the 5a/i/ice#, which heretofore were wont to be 
filled with men of buſineſs, were now thronged with 


Paſilic 
l 


votaries praying for his ſafety. By which he muſt needs Eaſilidiens. 


mean, that the Roman halls or courts were turned into 
Chriſtian churches: and hence, we conceive, the name 
baſilice came to be a general name for churches in after 
ages. 

„5 is chiefly applied, in modern times, to 
churches of royal foundation; as thoſe of St John de 
Lateran, and St Peter of the Vatican at Rome, found- 
ed by the emperor Conſtantine. 

Bas1Liics were alſo little chapels built by the ancient 
Franks over the tombs of their great men, ſo called, 
asreſembling the figure of the ſacred haſilicæ or church- 
es. Perſons of inferior condition had only tumbæ or 
porticuli erected over them. By an article in the 
Salic law, he that robbed a tumba or porticulus, was to 
be fincd fifteen /0/idi ; but he that robbed a baſilica, 
thirty /o/idt. 

BasIL1cs, in literary hiſtory, a name ſuppoſed to 
have been given by the emperor Leo to a collection of 
laws in honour of his father Baſilius Macedo, who be- 
gan it in the year 867, and in the execution chiefly 
made uſe of Sabbathias Protoſpatharius, who carried the 
work as far as 40 books. Leo added 20 books more, 
and publiſhed the work in 880. The whole, 30 years 
after, was corrected and improved by Conſtantin Por- 
phyrogenitus, ſon of Leo; whence many have held him 
the author of the baſilica. Six books of the baſilica 
were tranſlated into Latin in 1557, by Gentian Her- 
vetus. An edition of the Greek baſilics, with a Latin 
verſion, has been ſince publiſhed at Paris, in 1647, by 
Annib. Fabrottus, in 7 volumes. There ſtill want 19 
books, which are ſuppoſed to be loſt. Fabrottus has 
endeavourcd to ſupply in ſome meaſure the defect from 
the ſynopis of the baſilica, and the gloſſes; of which 
ſeveral had been made under the ſucceeding emperors, 
and contained the 3 law, excepting the 
ſuperfluities, in a new and more conſiſtent order, toge- 
ther with the later conſtitutions of che emperors poſte- 
rior to Juſti nian. ; 

BASILICA, in anatomy, the interior branch of 
the axillary vein, running the whole length of the 
arm. 
BASILICATA, a territory of Italy, bounded on 
the north by the Otranto, Bari, and Capitanata ; on 
the weſt by the Principato, and a ſmall part of the 
Tuſcan ſea ; on the — by Calabria; and on the eaſt 
by the gulph of Taranto. It is watered by ſeveral ri- 
vers: but it is almoſt all occupied by the Apennine 
mountains, it is neither very populous nor fertile; how- 
ever it produces enough to maintain its inhabitants, 
and has à ſmall quantity of cotton. The principal 
towns are Cirenza the capital, Meſi, Turſi, Rapollo, 
Muro, Lavello, Tracarico, Monte Peloſe, and Vene ſo, 
which are all epiſcopal ſees. 

BASILICI, a denomination given in the Greek em- 
pire to thoſe who carried the emperor's orders and 
commands. 

BASILICON, in pharmaey, a name given to ſe- 
veral compoſitions to be found in ancient medicinal 
writers, At preſent it is confined to three officinal 
vintments, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets black, yellow, 
and green. See PHARMACY. 


BASILIDIANS, ancient heretics, the followers of 
2 Ba- 
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Ballippum Balllides, an Egyptian, who lived near the beginning 


of the ſecond century, He was educated in the Gno- 
ſtic ſchool, over which Simon Magus preſided ; with 
whom he agreed that Chriſt was a man in appearance, 
that his body was a phantom, and that he gave his 
form to Simon the Cyrenian, who was crucified in his 
ſtead, We learn from Euſebius, that this hereſiarch 
wrote 24 books upon the goſpel, and that he forged 
ſeveral prophets ; to two of which he gave the names 
Barcaba and Barcoph. We have till the fragment of 
a Baſilidian goſpel, His diſciples ſuppoſed there were 
particular virtues in names; and taught with Pytha- 
poras and Plato, that names were not formed by chance, 
„ut naturally ſignified ſomething.—Baſllides, to imi- 
tate Pythagoras, made his diſciples keep ſilence for five 
years. 

In general, the Baſilidians held much the ſame opi- 
nions with the Valentinians, another branch of the 
Gnoſtic family. They aſſerted, that all the actions of 
men are neceſſary ; that faith is a natural gift, to which 
men are forcibly determined, and ſhould therefore be 
ſaved though their lives were ever ſoirregular. lrenæus 
and others aſſure ns, they ated conſiſtently with their 
prin-iple ; committing all manner of villanies and im- 
my pgs in confidence of their natural election. They 

ad a particular hierarchy of divine perſons, or Mons. 
Under the name Abraxas, they are ſaid to have wor- 
ſhipped the ſupreme God, from whom as a principle, 
all other things proceeded. There are ſeveral gems ſtill 
ſubſiſting, inſcribed with the name Abraxas, which were 
uſed by the Baſilidians as amulcts againſt diſcaſes and 
evil ſpirits. Sce ABRASAX and ABRAX. 

BASILIPPUM — geog.), a town of Bætica in 
Spain; now Canti//ana, a citadel of Andaluſia, above 
Seville on the Guadalquivir. 

BASILISCUS, in z6»logy, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of lacerta. Sec LAcERTA. 

BASILISK, a fabulous kind of ſerpent, ſaid to kill 
by its breath or ſight only. Galen ſays, that it is of 
a colour inclining to yellow ; and that it has three little 
eminences upon its head, ſpeckled with whitiſh ſpots, 
which have the appearance of a fort of crown. Alian 
ſays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as to kill the 
largeſt ſerpents with its vapour only ; and that if it but 
bite the end of any man's ſtick, it kills him. It drives 
away all other ſerpents by the noiſe of its hiſſing. 
Pliny ſays, it kills thoſe who look upon it.— The 5 - 
neration of the baſiliſk is not leſs marvellous, being ſaid 
to be produced from a cock's egg, brooded on by a 
ſerpent, Theſe, and other things equally ridiculous, 
are related by Matthiolus, Galen, Dioſcorides, Pliny, 
and Eraſiſtratus. Hirchmayer and Vander Wiel have 
given the hiſtory of the baſiliſk, and detected the folly 
and impoſture of the traditions concerning it,—In ſome 
apothecaries ſhops there are little dead ſerpents ſhown, 
which are ſaid to be baſiliſcs. But theſe ſeem. rather 
to be a kind of ſmall bird, almoſt like a cock, but with- 
out feathers : its head is lofty, its wings are almoſt 
like a bat's its eyes large, and it neck is very ſhort. 
As to thoſe which are ſhown and ſold at Venice, and 
in other places, they are nothing but little thornbacks 
artificially put into a form like that of a young cock, 
by ſtretching out their fins, and contriving them with 
a little head and hollow eyes: and this, Calmet ſays, he 
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has in reality obſerved in a ſuppoſed baſiliſk, at an Baſilif, 


apothecary's thop at Paris, and iu another at the je- 
ſuits of Pont-a-Mouſſon, 

BASsILIsk, in military affairs, a large piece of ord- 
nance, thus denominated from its reſemblance to the 
ſuppoſed ſerpent of that name. The baſiliſk throws 
an iron ball of 200 pound weight. It was much talked 
of ia the time of Solyman emperor of the Turks, in 
the wars of Hungary; but ſeems now out of uſe. 
Paulus Jovius relates the terrible ſlaughter made by a 
ſingle ball from one of theſe baſiliſks in a Spanith ſhip ; 
after penetrating the boards and planks in the ſhip's 
head, it killed above 30 men. Maffeus ſpeaks of ba- 
filiſks made of braſs, which were drawn each by 100 
yoke of oxen, — Modern writers alſo give the name ba- 


ſiliſt to a much ſmaller and ſizeable piece of ordnance, 


which the Dutch make 15 feet long, and the French 
only 10. It carries 48 pounds. 

BASILIUS, ſurnamed the Macedonian emperor 
of the Greeks. He was a common ſoldier, and of an 
obſcure tamily in Macedonia, and yet raiſed himſelf to 
the throne ; for having pleaſed the emperor Michael by 
bis addreſs in the management of his horſes, he became 
bis firſt equerry, and then his great Chamberlain, He 
at length aſſaſſinated the famous Bardas, and was aſ- 
ſociated to the empire in 849. He held the eighth 
general council at Conſtantinople ; depoſed the patriarch 
Photius, but in 858 reſtored him to the patriarchate ; 
and declared againſt the popes, who refuſed to admit 
him into their communion, He was dreaded by his 
enemies the Saracens, whom he frequently vanquiſhed ; 
and loved by his ſubjects, for his juſtice and clemency. 
He died in 886. Under his reign the Roſhans em- 
braced Chriſtianity, and the doctrine of the Greek 
church. He ought not to be confounded with Baſilius 
the hae. who ſucceeded Zemiſees in 975, and after 
a reign of 50 years died in 1025. 

BASINGSTOKE, a corporation-town of Hamp- 
ſhire in England, and a great thoroughfare on the 
weſtern — It is ſcated on à ſmall brook, in W. 
Long. 1. 10. N. Lat. 51. 20. 

BASIOGLOSSUS, a muſcle ariſing from the baſe 
of the os hyoides. See Anatomy, Table of the 
Muſcles. 

BASIS, or baſe, in geometry. See BasE. 

Basis, or Baſe, in chemiſtry, any body which is 
diſſolved by another body, which it receives and fixes, 
and with which it forms a compound, may be called 
the baſis of that compound. Thus, for example, the 
baſes of neutral ſalts are the alkaline, carthy, and me- 


tallic matters which are ſaturated by the ſeveral acids, 


and form with them theſe neutral ſalts. In this ſenſe 
it is that theſe neutral ſalts are called /a/ts with earthy 
baſes, ſalts with alkaline baſes, ſalts with metallic baſes 
alſo the appcllations baſis of alum, baſis of nitre, baſis 
of Clauber's ſalt, baſis of vitriol, &c. ſignify the argil- 
laceous earth, which, with the vitriolic acid, forms 
alum ; the vegetable alkali, which, with the nitrous 
acid, forms nitre ; and mineral alkali, which, with the 
vitriolic acid, forms Glauber's ſalt ; and the metal 
which, with the vitriolic acid, forms a vitriol; becauſe 
theſe ſubſtances are ſuppoſed to be fixed, unactive, and 
only yielding to the action of the acids, which they 
fix, and to which they give a body and 2 
4818, 
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BAS 
Bas1s, among phyſicians, denotes the principal in · 


gredients in compound medicines. 


BASKERVILLE (John), an eminent artiſt, eſpe - 
cially in letter - foundiug and printing, of the preſent 
century. He was born in 1706 at Woverley in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and was heir to an eſtate of about L. 60 
a-year ; the whole of which income he allowed to his 
parents till their deaths. In his early years he con- 
ccived a love for fine writing, and cutting in ſtone ; 
and being brought up 10 no particular profeſſion, he 
commenced writing-maſter in Birmingham when about 
20 years of age. The improvements in different ma- 
nufaQtures there ſoon drew his attention, and he ap- 
— to the japan buſineſs, which he carried on for a 
ong time ons diſtinguiſhed excellence and ſucceſs, 
In 1750 he applied himſelf to letter-founding, the 
bringing of which to perfection coſt him much labour 
and expence. In a few years he proceeded to print- 
ing; and his firſt work was an edition of Virgil on 
royal quarto, which now ſells for three guineas. In 
2 ſhort time he obtained leave from the univerſity of 
Cambridge to print a Bible, in royal folio, and edi- 
tions of the Common Prayer in three ſizes; for which 
he paid a large ſum to the univerſity. He afterwards 
printed Horace, Terence, Catullus, Lucretius, Juve- 
nal, Salluſt, and Florus, in royal quarto; Virgil in 
octa vo; and ſeveral books in duodecimo. He pub- 
liſhed likewiſe ſome of the Engliſh claſſics. The beſt 
teſtimonies of the merit of theſe performances are them- 
ſelves; and Mr Baſkerville's name is deſervedly ranked 
among thoſe who, in modern times, have brought the 
art of printing to its greateſt perfection. Not meet- 
ing, however, with that enconragement from the book- 
ſelicrs which he expected, he ſet up a 1 
for ſale a little before his death, He died without iſ- 
ſue in July 1785. 

BASKET, an utenſil made of twigs interwoven 
rogether, in order to hold fruit, earth, &c, As a 
meaſure, it denotes an uncertain quantity ; as, a baſket 
of medlars is two buſhels, of aſatœtida from 20 to 5o 
pound weight. The ancient Britons were noted for 
their ingenuity in making baſkers, which they export- 
ed in large quantities. Theſe baſkets were of very 
elegant workmanſhip, and bore a high price; and are 
mentioned 74 among the extravagant expeulive 
furniture of the Roman tables in his time. 


Adde et baſcaudas et mille eſcaria. 
Add baſkets, aud a thouſand other diſhes. 


That theſe baſkets were manufactured in Britain, we 
learn from the following epigram of Martial : 


Barbara de piflis veni baſcauda Britanniz, 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma ſuam. 


A baſket I, by painted Britons wrought, 
And now to Rome's imperial city brought. 


Baskers of Earth, in the military art, called by the 
French corbeilles, are ſmall baſkets uſed in ſieges, on 
the parapet of atrench, being filled with carth. They 
are abont a ſoot and a half high, about a foot and a 
half in diameter at the top, and 8 or 10 inches at bot- 
tom ; ſo that, being ſet together, there is a ſort of em- 
braſures left at their bottoms, through which the ſol- 
diers fire, 12 expoſing themſelves. 

Vor. III. 
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B asxer-Fiſh, a ſpecies of Sea-Star. See AsTx- 
RIAS. 

Basxert-Salit, that made from ſalt-ſprings, being 
purer, whiter, and compoſed of finer grains, than the 
common brine-ſalt, See SALT. 

BASKING $HARK, or SuNn-Fiſh of the Triſh. See 


SQUALUS. 

BASNAGE (James), a learned and accompliſhed 
author, and paltor of the Walloon church at the 
Hague, was born at Roan in Normandy, Auguſt 8. 
1652. He was the ſon of Henry Baſnage, one of the 
ableſt advocates in the parliament of Normandy. At 
17 years of age, after he had made himſelf maſter of 
the Greek and Latin anthors, as well as the Engliſh, 
Spaniſh, and Italian languages, he went to Geneva, 
where he began his divinity ſtudies under Meitrezat, 
Turretin and Tronchin ; and finiſhed them at Sedan, 
under the profeſſors Jurieu and Le Blanc de Beaulieu. 
He then returned to Roan, where he was received as 
miniſter, September 1676, in which capacity he re- 
mained till the year 1685, when, the exerciſe of the 
Proteſtant religion being ſuppreſſed at Roan, he ob- 
tained leave of the king to retire to Holland. He 
ſettled at Rotterdam; and was a miniſter penſionary 
there till 1691, when he was choſen paſtor of the Wal- 
loon church of that city. In 1709, Penſionary Hein- 
ſius got him choſen one of the paſtors of the Walloon 
church at the Hague, intending not only to employ 
him in religious but in ſtate affairs. He was employed 
in a ſecret negociation with marſhal d'Uxelles, plenipo- 
tentiary of France at the Congreſs of Utrecht; and he 
executed it with ſo much ſucceſs, that he was after- 
wards entruſted with ſeveral important commiſſions, all 
which he diſcharged in ſuch a manner as to gain a 
you character for his abilities and addreſs; a cele- 

rated modern writer has therefore ſaid of him, that he 
was fitter to be miniſter of ſtate than of a pariſh. The 
abbe du Bois, who was at the Hague in 1716, as am- 
baſſador plenipotentiry from his moſt Chriſtian maje- 
ſty, to negociate a defenſive alliance between France, 
wp”; and the States-General, was ordered by the 
Duke of Orleans, regent of France, to apply himſelf 
to M. Baſnage, and to follow his advice: they accord - 
ingly acted in concert, and the alliance was concluded 


Faſker 
' 
e. 


Paſnag 
— 


in January 1717. He kept an epiſtolary correſpon- 


dence with ſeveral princes, noble men of high rank, and 
miniſters of ſtate, both Catholic and Proteſtant, and 
with a great many learned men in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England. The Catholics eſteemed him no 
leſs than the Proteſtants; and the works he wrote, 
which are moſtly in French, ſpread his reputation al- 
moſt all over Europe: among theſe are, 1. The Hiſto- 
ry of the Religion of the * Churches. 2. Jew- 
ith Antiquities. 3. The Hiſtory of the Old and New 
Teſtament; and many others. He died September 
22. 1723. 8 
BasnAGe (Henry) Sieur de Beauval, ſecond ſon 
Henry Baſnage, and brother to James mentioned in the 
laſt article, He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law, and was admitted advocate in the parliament of 
of Roan, in the year 1679. He did not follow the bar 
immediately upon his admiſſion; but went to Valencia, 
where he ſtudied under M. de Marville. Upon his re- 
turn from thence, he practiſed with great reputation till 
the year 1687, when the revocation of the edi& of 
H Nantz 


Ba ſon 
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Baſs. 
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Nantz obliged him to fly to Holland, where he com- 
poſed the greateſt part of his works, and died there 
the 29th of March, 1710, His chief work is Hiſtoire 
des ouvrages des Savant. Rotterd. 24 vol. in duode- 
cimo. This work was be gun in the month of Septem- 
ber 1637, and continued till June 1709, When he ar- 
rived in Holland, Mr Bayle, through indiſpoſition, 
had been obliged to drop his Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres, which induced Mr Baſnage to undertake 
a work of the ſame kind under a different title. 

BASON, in hydraulics, a reſervoir of water, uſed 
for various purpoſes : thus we ſay, The baſon A jet 
d"eau, the om—_ of a fountain, aud likewiſe the ba 
a port or harbour, 

Bason, in Jewiſh antiquities, the laver of the taber- 
nacle, made of the braſs looking-glaſſes belonging io 
thoſe devout women that watched and ſtood centinels 
at the door of the tabernacle. 

Bason, or Di/h, among glaſs-grinders. Theſe ar- 
tificers uſe various kinds of baſons, of copper, iron, 
&c, and of various forms, ſome deeper, others ſhal- 
lower, according to the focus of the glaſſes that are to 
be ground, In theſe baſons it is that convex glaſſes 
are formed, as concave ones are formed on ſphercs or 
bowls, 

Glaſſes are worked in baſons two ways.—In the 
firſt, the baſon is fitted to the arbor or tree of a lath, 
and the glaſs (fixed with cement to a handle of wood) 

eſented and held faſt in the right hand within the 

ſon, while the proper motion is given by the foot 
of the baſon. In the other, the baſon is fixed 10 a 
ſtand or block, and the glaſs with its wooden handle 
moved. The moveable baſons are very ſmall, ſeldom 
excceding five or ſix inches in diameter; the others 
are larger, ſometimes above ten feet diameter. After 
the glaſs has been ground in the baſon, it is brought 
ſmoother with greaſe and emery ; and poliſhed firſt 
with tripoli, and finiſhed with paper cemented to the 
bottom of the baſon. 

BasoN, among hatters, is a large round ſhell or 
caſe, ordinarily of iron, placed over a furnace ; where- 
in the matter of the hat is moulded into form. The 
haiters have alſo baſons ſor the brims of hats, uſually 
of lead, having an aperture in the middle, of a dia- 
meter ſufficient for the largeſt block to go through. 

BASQUES, a ſmall territory of France, towards 
the Pyrenean mountains, It comprehends Labour, 
Lower Navarre, and the diſtri of Soule. 

BASS, the loweſt in the ſour parts of muſic: of 
uncertain etymology ; whether from the Greek word 
gare, a foundation ; or from the Italian adjective baſſo, 
lignitying “ low.” Of all the parts it is the moſt im- 
portant, and it is upon this that the chords proper 
to conſtitute a particular harmony are determined. 
Hence the maxim among muſicians, that when the 
we; is properly formed, the harmony can ſcarcely be 

ad. 
Baſſes are of different kinds, Of which in the ir 
order. 

Thorough-Bass is the harmony made by the baſs- 
viols, or theorbos, continuing to play both while the 
voices ſing, and the other inſtruments perform their 
parts, and alſo filling up the intervals when any of the 
other parts ſtop. It is played by figures marked over 
the notes, on the organ, ſpinet, harplichord, &c. aud 
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BAS 
frequently ſimply and without figures on the baſs-viol 
and baſſoon, 


Counter Bass is a ſecond or double baſs, where there 


are ſeveral in the ſame concert. 

Bass-Viel, a muſical inſtrument of the like form 
with that of a violin, but much larger. It is ſtruck 
with a bow, as that is; has the ſame number of ttrings ; 
and has eight ſtops, which arc ſubdivided into ſe mi- 
ſtops: Its found is grave, aud has a much nobler effect 
in a concert than that of the violin. 

Bass (iſle of), a rock, about a mile in circumfe- 
rence, in the mouth of the Frith of Forth, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town of North Berwick, in Ealt Lo- 
thian. It is ſteep and inacceſſible on all ſides, except 
to the ſouth-weſt ; and cven there it is with great dif- 
ficulty that a ſingle man can elimb up with the help of 
a rope or ladder, It was formerly kept as a garriion. 
A party of King James's adhercucs ſurpriſed ut at the 
Revolution, and it was the lait place in tne three king- 
doms that ſubmitted to the new government; upon 
which, its fortifications were ordered to be neglected. 
In ſummer, this remarkable rock, which riſes to a great 
height above the water, in form of a cone, is quite co- 
vered with ſea-fowl which come hither to breed. The 


chicf of theſe are the ſolon gecſe r, which arrive in + See P. 
June, and retire in September. It alſo contains a imall anus. 


warren of rabbits, and affords paſture tor a tew iheep. 
The force of the tides have now almoſt worn a hole 
2 through this rock. W. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 
56. 3. | 

BASSAN (Giacomo de Pont), or LE BassAn, a cele- 
brated Venctian painter, was born in 1510, His ſub- 
jects were generally peaſants and villagers, buſy at their 
differeut rural occupations, according to the various 
ſcaſons of the year, cattle, landſcapes, and hiſtorical 
deſigns; and in all thoſe ſubjects the figures were well 
deſigned, and the animals and landicapes have anagree- 
able reſemblance of ſimple nature, His compolitions 
cannot boaſt of much clegance or grandeur of taſte, 
not even thoſe which are hiitorical ; but they have 
abundance of force and truth. His local colours are 
very well obſerved, his carnations are freſh and bril- 
liant, and the chiaro-ſcuro and perſpective well under. 
ſtood, His touch is free and ſpirited ; and the diſtan- 
ces in his landſcapes are always true, if not ſometimes 
too dark in the nearer parts. His works are ſpread 
all over Europe: many of them were purchaſed by 
Titian ; and there are ſeveral in the French king's ca- 
binet, the royal palace, and the Hotel de Toulouſe. 
They are more readily known than thoſe of moſt other 
painters; from the ſimilitude of characters and counte- 
nances in the figures and animals; from the taſte in 
the buildings, utenſils, and draperies, and, belide, 
from a violet or purple tint that predominates in every 
one of his piftures. But the genuine pictures of his 
hand are not ſo eaſily aſcertained ; becauſe he frequent- 
ly repeated the ſame deſign, and his ſons were moſtly 
employed in copying the works of their father, which 
he ſometimes retouched. As he lived to be very old, 
he finiſhed a great number of pictures; yet notwith- 
ſtanding his application and years, the real pictures of 
Giacomo are not commonly met with. Many of thoſe 
which are called originals by purchaſers as well as 
dealers, being at beſt no more than copies by the ſons 


of Baſlan, who were far inferior to him; or perhaps 
; y 
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by tome painter of ſtill meaner abilities. But the true 
pictures of Giacomo always bear a conſiderable price 


it they happen to be undamaged. He died in 1592, 


ed 82—Francis and Leander, his ſons, diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in the ſame art; but inheriting a ſpecies 
of lunacy from their mother, both came to an untimely 
end. 

BASSANI (Giovanni Battiſta), maeſtro di cap- 
pella of the cathedral church of Bologna about the 
middle of the Jaſt century, was 2 very voluminous com- 
poſer of muſic, having given tothe world no fewer than 
31 different works. He is equally celebrated both as 
a compoſer for the church and for concerts ; and was 
beſides a celebrated performer on the violin, and, as it 
is ſaid, taught Corelli on that inſtrument. His compo- 
ſitions conſiſt of maſſes, pſalms, motets with inſtru- 
mental parts, and ſonatas for violins: his fifth opera in 

rticular, containing 12 ſonatas for two violins and a 
baſs, is much eſteemed ; it is written in a ſtyle wonder- 
fully grave and pathetic, and abounds with evidences of 
great learning and fine invention. The firſt and third 
operas of Corelli are apparently formed after the model 
of this work. Baſſani was one of the firſt who com- 
poſed motets for a ſingle voice, with accompaniments 
of violins ; a practice which is liable to objection, as it 
aſſimilates church · muſic too nearly to that of the cham- 
ber; and of his ſolo-motets it muſt be confeſſed that 
they differ in ſtyle but little from opera airs and can- 
tatas : two operas of them, viz. the eight and thir- 
reenth, were printed in London by Pearſon above 50 
years ago, with the title of Harmonia Feſtiva. 

BASSANTIN r , a Scotch aſtronomer, ſon 
of the Laird of Baſſantin in Mers,was born in the reign 
of James IV. He was educated at the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, travelled through Germany and Italy, and 
then fixed his abode in the univerſity of Paris, where 
he taught mathematics with great applauſe. Having 
acquired ſome fortune in this occupation in 1562, he 
returned to Scotland, were he died in the year 1568. 
From his writings, he appears to have been no con- 
temptible aſtronomer, conſidering the times; but, like 
moſt of the mathematicians of that age, he was not a 
little addicted to . aſtrology. Sir 22 Melvil, 
in his Memoirs, ſays that his brother Sir Robert, when 
he was exerting his abilities to reconcile the two queens 
Elizabeth and Mary, met with one Baſſantin, a man 
learned in the high ſciences, who told him, “ that all 
his travel would be in vain; for, ſaid he, they will ne- 
ver meet oy tr ; and next, there will never be any 
thing but diſſembling and ſecret hatred for a while, and 
at length captivity and utter wreck to our queen from 
England.” He added, “that the kingdom of Eng- 
land at length ſhall fall, of right, to the crown of Scot- 
land: but it ſhall coſt many bloody battles; and the 
Spaniards ſhall be helpers, and take a part to themſelves 
for their labour.“ Sir James Melvil is an author of 
credit ; therefore it is probable that our aſtrologer ven- 
tured to utter his prediction: but, as it proved true 
only in part, either he miſunderſtood the ſtars, or they 
deceived the aſtrologer.— His works are, 1. Aſtrono- 
mia Jacobi Baſſantini Scoti, opus al ſolutiſſimum, &c. ter 
editum Latine et Callice. Gene v. 1599, fol. This is 
the title given it by Tornæſius, who tranſlated it into 
Latin from the French, in which language it was firſt 
publiſhed. 2. Paraphraſe de] Aſtrolabe, avec un am- 
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plifcation de Puſuge de ! Aſtrolabe. Lyons 1555. Paris, 
1617, 8yo. 3. Mathematic. genethliaca. 4. Arith- 
metica. 5. Muſica ſecundum Platonem. 6. De ma- 
theſi in genere. 

ASSE, or Bass, a town of the French Nether» 
lands, inthe county of Flanders, on the confines of Ar- 
tois, remarkable on account of the many fiegts it has 
ſuſtained : but its fortifications are now demoliſhed, It 
is ſeated on a canal which runs as far as Deule. E. 
Long. 3. o. N. Lat. 50. 53. 

— Terre, part of the iſland of St Chriſtopher's, 
one of the Carribbee iſlands, formerly occupied by the 
French, but ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. 

BASSET, or BAsEZTTE, a game with cards, ſaid 
to have been invented by a noble Venetian, for which 
he was baniſhed, It was firſt introduced into France 
by Signior Juſtiniani, ambaſſador of Venice, in 1674. 
Severe laws were made apainſt it by Louis XIV. to 
elude which they diſguiſed baſſet under the name of 
pour & contre, that is, “ for and againſt,” which oc» 
caſioned new arrets and prohibitions of parliament. 
The parties concerned in it are, a dealer or banker ; 
his aſſiſtant, who ſuperviſes the loſing cards; and the 
punter, or any one who plays againſt the banker. 

Beſides theſe, there are other terms uſed in this 
game; as, t. The faſſe or face, which is the firſt card 
turned up by the tailleur belonging to the pack, by 
which he gains half the value of the money laid down 
en every card of that ſort by the punters. 2. The 
couch, or firſt money which every punter puts on each 
card; each perſon that plays having a book of 13 ſe- 
veral cards before him, on which he may lay his mo- 
ny, more or leſs, at diſcretion. 3. The paroli, 
which is, when a punter having won the firſt ſtake, 
and having a mind to purſue his good fortune, crooks 
the corner of his card, and lets his prize lie, aiming at 
a ſept et le va. 4. The maſſe; when having won the 
firſt ſtake, the punter is willing to venture more money 
on the ſame card. 5, The pay ; when the punter ha» 
ving won the firſt ſtake, be it a ſhilling, half-crown, 
guinea, or whatever he laid down on his card, and not 
caring to hazard the paroli, leaves off, or goes the pay: 
in which caſe, if the card turn np wrong, he loſes no- 
thing, having won the couch before ; whereas, if it 
turn right, he by this adventure wins double the mo- 
ney ſtaked. 6. The alpiew; much the ſame with 
parolia, and uſed when a couch is won by turning up 
or crooking the corner of the winning card. Sept 
et le va, the firſt * chance or prize, when the pun- 
ter, having won the couch, makes a paroli, and goes 
on to a ſecond chance; ſo that if his winning card turns 
up again, it comes to /ept et le va, which is ſeven 
ti mes as much as he laid down on his card. 8. Quinze 
et le va is the next higher prize, when the punter ba» 
ving won the former, is reſolved to puſh his fortune, 
and lay his money a ſecond time on th 
crooking another corner ; in which caſe, if it comes 
up, he wins fifteen times the money he laid down, 
9. Trent et le va is the next higher prize, when the 

unter, crooking the fonrth corner of his winning card, 
if it turn np, wins 33 times the money he firſt ſtaked. 
10. Soixant et le va is the higheſt prize, and intitles 
the winner to 67 times his firſt money ; which, if it 
were conſiderable, ſtands a chance to break the bank: 
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Baſſet, bat the bank ſtands many chances firſt of breaking 
Palleting. the punter, This cannot be won bat by the tailleur s 


dealing the cards over again. 

The rules of the game of baſſet are as follow : 1. The 
banker holds a pack of 52 cards, and having ſhuffled 
them, he turns the whole pack at once, ſo as to diſ- 
cover the laſt card ; after which he lays down all the 
cards by couples. 2. The punter bas his book of 13 
cards in his hand, from the king to the ace ; out of 
theſe he takes one card, or more, at pleaſure, upon 
which he lays a ſtake, 3. The punter may, at his 
choice, either lay down his ſtake before the pack is 
turned, or immediately after it is turned, or after any 
number of couples are down. 4. Suppoſing the pun- 
ter to lay down his ſtake after the pack is turned, and 
calling 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. the places of thoſe cards 
which follow the card in view, cither immediately after 
the pack is turned, or after any number of couples are 
drawn. Then, 5. If the card upon which the punter 
has laid a ſtake comes out in any even place, except 
the firſt, he wins a ſtake equal to his own. 6. If the 
card apon which the panter has laid a ſtake comes out 
in any even place, except the ſecond, he loſes his ſtake, 
7. If the card of the punter comes out in the firſt place, 
he neither wins nor loſes, but takes his own ſtake again. 
8, If the card of the 31 comes out in the ſecond 

ce, he does not loſe his whole ſtake, but only one 

alf; and this is the caſe in which the punter is ſaid to 
be faced, g. When the punter chooſes to come in 
after any number of couples are down, if his card hap- 


pens to be put once in the pack and is the laſt of all, 


there is an exception from the general rule; for thou 
it comes out in an odd place, which ſhould entitle him 
to win a flake equal to his own, yet he neither wins 
nor loſes from that circumſtance, but takes back his 
own ſtake. 

This game has been the object of mathematical cal- 


culations. M. de Moivre ſolves this problem: to eſti- 


mate at baſſet the loſs of the punter under any circum- 
ſtance of cards remaining in 4 ſtock when he lays his 
ſtake, and of any number of times that his card is re- 
peated in the ſtock. From this ſolution he has formed 
a table ſhowing the ſeveral loſſes of the punter in what- 
foever — 2 he may happen to be. From this 
table it appears, 1. That the fewer the cards are in 
the ſtack, the greater is the loſs of the punter. 2. That 
the leaſt loſs of the punter, under the ſame circumſtan- 
ces of cards remaining in the ſtock, is when his card 
is but twice in it ; the next greater when but three 
times ; ſtill greater when four times ; and the greateſt 
when but once. The gain of the banker upon all the 
money adventured at baſſet is 15s. 3 d. per cent. 
BassET (Peter), a gentleman of a good family, 
was chamberlain, or gentleman of the privy-chamber, 
toKing Henry V. a conſtant attendant on that brave 
rince, and an cye-witneſs of his moſt glorious actions 
th at home and abroad ; all which he particularly de- 
ſeribed in a volume intitled, The As of King Henry V. 
which remainsin MS. ia the college of heralds. 
BASSETING, in the coal mines, denotes the riſe 
of the vein of coal towards the ſurface of the earth, till 
it come within two or three feet of the ſurface itſelf. 
This is alſo called by the workmen croping ; and ſtands 


oppoſed to dipping, which is the deſcent of the vein to 


ſuch a depth that it is rarely, if ever, followed to the Den. 


end. 

BASSIA ; a genus of the monogynia order, belong- 
ing to the dodecandria claſs of plants; the characters of 
which are: The calyx is quadriphyllous ; the corolla 
octoſid, with the tube inflated ; the ſtamina are 16; 
and the drupe is quinqueſpermous. There is but one 
ſpecies, the longifolia, a native of Malabar. 

BASSO xELIigvo,or Bass-KELIEF ; a piece of ſculp- 
ture, where the figures or images do not protuberate, 
jet, or ſtand out, tar above the plane on which they 
are formed.—W hatever figures or repreſentations are 
thus cut, ſtamped, or otherwiſe wrought, ſo that not 
the entire body, but only part of it, is raiſed above the 
plane, are faid io be done in relief, or relievo; and when 
that work is low, flat, and but little raiſed, it is aalled 
low relief. When a piece of ſculpture, a coin, or a me- 
dal, has its figure raiſed ſo as to be well diſtinguiſhed, 
it is called hd, and we ſay its relief is ſtrong. 

BASSOON, a muſical inſtrument of the wind fort, 
blown with a reed, furniſhed with 11 boles, and uſed as 
a baſs in a concert of hautboys, flutes, &c.— To render 
this inſtrument more portable, it is divided into two 

arts, whence it is alſo called a faget. Its diameter at 
ttom is nine inches, and its holes arc ſtopped like 
theſe of a large flute. 

BASSORA, BALSsORA, or 7 ene a City between 
Arabia and Perſia, ſituated in the extremity of the 
deſarts of Irak, a little to the weſt of the Tigris, in 
about 57 eaſt longitude, and 30® north latitude. It 
was built by the command of the khalif Omar, in 
the 15th year of the Hegira, for the ſake of carrying 
on more commodiouſly an extenſive commerce between 
the Syrians, Arabians, Perſians, and Indians. It is at 
preſent a very famous empory of the Eaſt; and ſtands 
upon a thick ſtony ſoil, as the word baſra imports, a- 
bout a day and a half's journey from one of the months 
of the Tigris, where it empties itſelf into the Perſian 
Gulf, denominated likewiſe from this town the Bay of 
Baſra. The circumjacent tract is looked upon by the 
Arabs to be one of the moſt delightful fpors in Aſia, 
and even as one of the moſt beautiful gardens in the 
world ; however, the hot winds that frequently blow 
there are very troubleſome to travellers, and ſometimes 
overwhelm them with ſand driven by the force of theſe 
winds out of the neighbouring deſarts. The city is in- 
habited by Jacobites, Neſtorians, Jews, Mahometans, 
and Chaldean Chriſtians, commonly called Chriſtians of 
St 2557 which laſt are pretty numerous here. 

he Abbé Raynal values the merchandiſe annually 
brought to Baſſora at L. 525,000 : of which the Eng- 
liſh furniſh L. 175,000 ; the Dutch L.87,500; and the 
Moors, Banians, Armenians, and Arabs, furniſh the 
remainder. © The cargoes of theſe nations (ſays — 
conſiſt of rice; ſugar; plain, ſtriped, and flowered muſ - 
lins from Bengal; ſpices from Ceylon and the Molucca 
iſlands ; coarſe, white, and blue cortons from Coro- 
mandel ; cardamum, pepper, ſanders-wood, from Ma- 
labar; gold and filver ſtuffs, turbans, ſhawls, indigo, 
from Surat; pearls from Baharen, and coffee from Mo- 
cha ; iron, lead, and woollen cloth, from Europe. O- 
ther articles of leſs conſequence are imported from dif- 
ferent places. Some of theſe commodities are ſhipped 
on board ſmall Arabian veſſels; but the greater part is 
brought 
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* brought by Earopean ſhips, which have the advantage 


of a conſiderable freight. 

«« This merchandiſe is fold for ready money; and 
paſſes through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, and Ar- 
menians. The Banians are employed in changing the 
coin current at Baſſora, for that which is of higher va- 
luc in India. 

« The different com modities collected at Baſſora are 
diſtributed into three channels. One of half them goes 
to Perſia, whether they are conveyed by the caravans ; 
there being no navigable river in the whole empire. 
The chief conſumption is in the northern provinces, 
which have not been ſo much ravaged as thoſe of the 
ſouth. Both of them formerly — their payments in 
precious ſtones, which were become common by the 
plunder of India, They had aftcrwards recourſe to 
copper utenſils, which had been exceedingly multiplied 
from the great abundance of copper mines. At laſt they 
gave pol and ſilver in exchange, which had been con- 
cealed during a long ſcene of tyranny, and are conti- 
nually dug out of the bowels of the earth. If they do 
not allow time for the trees that produce gam, and 
have been cut to make freſh ſhoots ; if they neglect to 
multiply the breed of goats which afford ſuch fine wool ; 
and if the ſilks, which are hardly ſafficient to ſupply the 
few manufactures remaining in Perſia, continue to be 
ſo ſcarce ; in a word, if this empire does not riſe again 
from its aſhes ; the mines will be exhauſted, and this 
ſource of commerce muſt be given up.“ 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one begotten and 
born out of lawful wedlock. 

The civil and canon laws do not allow a child to re- 
main a baſtard, if the parents afterwards intermarry : 
and herein they differ moſt materially from our law; 
which though not ſo ſtrict as to require that the child 
ſhall be begotten, yet makes it an indiſpenſable condition 
that it ſhall be born, after lawful wedlock. And the 
reaſon of our law is ſurely mach ſuperior to that of the 
Ronan, if we conſider the principal end and deſign of 
eſtabliſhing the contract of marriage, taken in a civil 
light; abſtractedly from any religious view, which has 
nothing to do with the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
the children. The main end and deſign of marriage, 
therefore, being to aſcertain and fix upon ſome certain 
perſon, to whom the care, the protection, the main- 
tenance, and the education of the children, ſhould be- 
long; this end is undoubtedly better anſwered by le- 


gitimating all iſſue born after wedlock, than by legiti- 


mating all iſſue of the ſame parties, even born before 
wedlock, ſo as wedlock afterwards enſues: 1, Becauſe 
of the very great uncertainty there will generally be, 
in the proof that the iſſue was really begotten by the 
ſame man ; whereas, by confining the proof to the 
birth, and not to the begetting, our law has rendered 
it perfectly certain, what child is legitimate, and who 
is to take care of the child, 2. Becauſe by the Ro- 
man law a child may be continued a baſtard, or made 
legitimate, at the option of the father and mother, by 
a marriage ex 7 facto; thereby opening a door to 
many frauds and partialities, which by our law are pre- 
vented, 3. Becauſe by thoſe laws a man may remain 
a baſtard till 40 years of age, and then become legiti- 
mat by the ſubſequent marriage of his parents; where- 
by the main end of marriage, the protection of infants, 


is totally fruſtrated. 4. Becauſe this rule of the Ro- 
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man law 2dmits of no limitation as to the time, or num- Baſtard. 
ber, of baſtards to be ſo legitimated : but a dozen of 
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them may, 20 years after their birth, by the ſabſequent 
marriage of their parents, be admitted to all the privi- 
leges of legitimate children. This is plainly a great 
pr, ac ement to the matrimonial ſtate ; to which one 
main inducement is uſually not only the deſire of having 
children, but alſo the deſire of E heirs. 
Whereas our conſtitution guards againſt this indecency, 
and at the ſame time give ſufficient allowance to the 
frailties of human nature. For if a child be hegotten 
while the parents are ſingle, and they will endeayour 
to make an carly reparation for the offence, by marry- 
ing within a few months after, our law is ſo indulgent 
as not to baſtardize the child, if it be born, though not 
begotten, in lawful wedlock ; for this is an incident that 
can happen but once ; ſince all future children will be 
begotten, as well as born, within the rules of honour 
civil ſociety. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that all children 
born before matrimony are baſtards by our law: and 
ſo it is of all children born ſo long after the death of 
the huſband, that, by the uſual courſe of geſtation, 
they could not be begotten by bim. But this being 
a matter of ſome uncertainty, the law is not exact as 
to a few days. But if a man dies, and his widow ſoon 
after marries again, and 2 child is born within ſach a 
time as that by the courſe of nature it might have been 
the child of either huſband: in this caſe, he is ſaid to be 
more than ordinarily legitimate; for he may, when he 
arrives to years of diſcretion, chooſe which of the fa- 
thers he pleaſes, Toprevent this, among other incon- 
veniences, the civil law ordained that no widow ſhould 
marry infra annum luftus ; a rule which obtained ſo 
early as to the reign of Auguſtus, if nor of Romulus: 
and the ſame conſtitution was probably handed down 
to our carly anceſtors from the Romans, 1 their 
ſtay in this iſland ; for we find it eſtabliſhed under the 
Saxon and Daniſh governments. 

As baſtards may be born before the covertare or 
marriage-ſtate is begun, or after it is determined, ſoal- 
fo children born during wedlock, may in ſome circum- 
ſtances be baſtards. As if the huſband be out of the 
kingdom of England (or as the law que phraſes it, 
extra quatuoer maria) for above nine months, ſo that no- 
acceſs to his wife can be preſumed, her iſſue during that 
period, ſhall be baſtards. But generally during the 
coverture, acceſs of the huſband ſhall be preſumed, un- 
leſs the contrary ſhall be ſhown ; which is ſuch a nega-- 
tive as can only be proved by ſhowing bim to be elſe-- 
where ; for the general rule is, præſumitur pro legitima - 
tione, In a divorce 4 _ et thoro, if the wife breeds: 
children, they are baſtards ; for the law will preſume 
the huſband and wife conformable to the ſentence of 
ſeparation, unleſs acceſs be proved : but in a voluntary 
ſeparation by agreement, the Jaw will ſuppoſe acceſs, 
unleſs the negative be ſhown. So alſo, if there is an ap- 

arent impoſibiliry of procreation on the part of the 

aſbaud, as if he be only eight years old, or the like, 
there the iſſue of the wife ſhall be baſtard. Likewiſe, 
in caſe of divorce in the ſpiritual court @ vinculo ma- 
trimonii, all the iſſue born during the coverture are 
baſtards ; becauſe ſach divorce is always upon ſome 
cauſe that rendered the marriage unlawful and null 
from the beginning. 


An 
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As to the duty of parents to their baſtard children, 
our law, it is principally that of maintenauce. For 
though baſtards are not looked upon as children to any 
civil purpoſes ; yet the ties of nature, of which mainte- 
nance is one, are not ſo eaſily diſſolved : and they hold 
indeed as to many other intentions ; as particularly 
that a man ſhall not marry his baſtard ſiſter or daugh- 
ter. The method in which the Engliſh law provides 
maintenance for them is as follows: When a woman is 
delivered, or declares herſelf with child, of a baſtard, 
and will by oath before a juſtice of the peace charge 
any perſon having got her with child, the juſtice ſhall 
cauſe ſuch perſon to be apprehended, and commit him 
till he gives ſecurity, cither to maintain the child, or 
appear at the next quarter ſeſſions to diſpute and try 
2 fat. But if the woman dies, or is married, before 
delivery, or miſcarries, or proves not to have been with 
child, the perſon ſhall be diſcharged: otherwiſe the ſeſ- 
ſions, or two juſtices out of ſeſſions, upon original ap- 
plication to them, may take order for the keeping of 
the baſtard, by charging the mother or the reputed fa- 
ther with the ney 1 of money or other ſuſtentation 
for that purpoſe. And if ſuch putative father, or lewd 
mother, run away from the pariſh, the overſcers by di- 
rection of two juſtices may ſeize their rent, goods, and 
chattels, in order to bring up the ſaid baifard child. 
Yet ſuch is the humanity of our laws, that no woman 
can be compulſively queſtioned concerning the father 
of her child till one month after her delivery: which 
indulgence is however very frequently a hardſhip upon 
pariſhes, by giving the parents opportunity to eſcape. 
As to the rights and incapacities which appertain to 
a baſtard : The former are very few, being only ſuc 
he can acquire ; for he can inherit nothing, being look- 
ed upon as the ſon of nobody, and ſometimes called 
filius nullius, ſometimes filius populi, Yethe may gain 
a ſirname by reputation, though he has none by inhe- 
ritance. All other children have their primary ſcttle- 
ment in their father's pariſh ; but a baſtard in the pariſh 
where born, for he hath no father. However, in caſe 
of fraud, as if a woman either be ſent by order of juſ- 
tices, or comes to beg as a vagrant, to a pariſh which 
ſhe does not belong to, and drops her baſtard there ; 
the baſtard ſhall, in the firſt caſe, be ſettled in the pa- 
riſh from whence ſhe was illegally removed; or in the 
latter caſe, in the mother's own pariſh, if the mother 
be apprehended for her vagrancy. Baſtards alſo, born 
in any licenſed hoſpital for pregnant women, are ſettled 
in the pariſhes to which the mothers belong. —The in- 
capacity of a baſtard conſiſts principally in this, that he 
cannot be heir to any one; for being nullins filius, he 
is therefore of kin to nobody, and has no anceſtor from 
whom any inheritable blood can be derived: Therefore 
if there be no other claimant upon an inheritance than 
ſuch illegitimate child, it ſhall eſcheat to the lord. And 
as baſtards cannot be heirs themſelves, ſo neither can 
they bave any heirs but thoſe of their own bodies, For 
as all collateral kindred conſiſts in being derived from 
the ſame common anceſtor, and as a baſtard has no le- 
gal anceſtors, he can have no collateral kindred ; and 


_ conſequently can have no legal heirs, but ſuch as claim 


by a lineal deſcent from himſelf. And therefore, if a 
baſtard parchaſes land, and dies ſeiſed thereof without 
iſſue, and inteſtate, the land ſhall eſcheat to the lord of 
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the fee, A baſtard was alſo, in ſtritneſs, incapable Baftard, 
of holy orders; and though that were diſpenſed witibb, 


yet he was utterly diſqualified from holding any digni- 
ty in the church; but this doctrine ſeems now obſolete ; 
and in all other reſpects, there is no diſtinction be- 
tween a baſtard and another man. And really any o- 
ther diſtinction but that of not inheriting, which civil 
policy renders neceſſary, would, with regard to the in- 
nocent offspring of his parent's crimes, be odious, unjuſt, 
and cruel to the laſt degree; and yet the civil law, fo 
boaſted of for its equitable deciſions, made baſtards in 
ſome caſcs incapable even of a gift from their parents. 
A baſtard may, laſtly, be made legitimate, and capa- 
ble of inheriting, by the tranſcendant power of an act 
of parliament, and not otherwiſe : as was done in the 
caſe of John of Gaunt's baſtard children, by a ſtatute 
of Richard II. 

As to the puniſhment for having baſtard children: 
By the ſtatute 18 Eliz. c. 3. two juſtices may take or- 
der for the puniſhment of the mother and reputed fa- 
ther : but wie that puniſhment ſhall be, is not therein 
aſcertained : though the cotemporary expoſition was, 
that a corporeal puniſhment was intended. By ſtatute 
7 Jac. I. c. 4. a ſpecific puniſhment (viz. commitment 
to the houſe of correction) is inflicted on the woman 
only, But in both caſes, it ſeems that the penalty can 
only be inflited, if the baſtard becomes chargeable to 
the pariſh ; for otherwiſe the very maintenance of the 
child is conſidered as a degree of puniſhment. By the 
laſt mentioned ſtatute the juſtices may commit the mo- 
ther to the houſe of correction, there to be puniſhed 
and ſet on work for one year ; and in caſe of a ſecond 
offence, till ſhe find ſureties never to offend again. 

He that gets a baſtard in the hundred of Middleton 


in Kent, forfeits all his goods and chattels to the 
king®. 


If a baſtard be got under the umbrage of a certain Dia. 


oak in Knollwood in Staffordſhire, belonging to the 
manor of Terley-caſtle, no puniſhment can be inflict- 


7 „ nor can the lord nor the biſhop take cognizance 
of itt, 


woman be delivered of a chi 
ſhould by law be a baſtard ; and endeavours privately 
to conceal its death, by burying the child or the like; 
the mother ſo offending ſhall ſuffer death, as in the caſe 
of murder, unleſs ſhe can prove by one witneſs at leaſt, 
that the child was actually born dead. This law, which 
favours pretty ſtrongly of ſeverity, in making the con- 
cealment of the death almoſt concluſive evidence of 
the child's being murdered by the mother, is ne- 
vertheleſs to be alſo met with in the criminal codes 
of many other nations of Europe; as the Danes, 
the Swedes, and the French: but it has of late 
years been uſual with us, upon trials for this offence, 
to require ſome ſort of preſumptive evidence that the 
child was born alive, before the other conſtrained pre- 
ſumption (that the child, whoſe death is concealed, was 
therefore killed by its parent) is admitted to convict 
the priſoner. | 

Concerning baſtards in Scotland, ſee Law, Part III, 
No cIxxxii. 3, 4, and clxxii. 33. 

BASTARD, in reſpect of artillery, is applied to thoſe 
pieces which are of an unuſual or illegitimate make or 


pro- 


It is enacted by ſtatute 21 2 I. c. 27. that if any Hg. Staff. 
d, which if born alive p. 279. 
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ion. Theſe are of two kinds, long and ſhort, 
as the defect is on the redundant or defective 
The long baſtards again, are either common or 
uncommon. To the common kind belong the double 
culverin extraordinary, half culverin extraordinary, 
quarter culverin extrzordinary, falcon extraordinary, 
&c. The ordinary baſtard culverin carries a ball of 
cight pounds. 
BasSTARDSs are alſo an appellation given to a kind 
of faction or troop of banditti who roſe in Guienne 


about the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 


joining with ſome Engliſh parties, ravaged the coun- 
try, and ſet fire to the city of Xaintes, —Mezeray ſup- 
poſes them to have couſiſted of the natural ſons of the 
nobility of Guicnne, who being excluded the right of 
inheriting from their fathers, put themſclves at the 
head of robbers and plundcrers to maintain them- 
ſclves. 

BasrarD Flower-fence, See ADENANTHERA,— 
The flowers of this plant bruiſed and ſleeped in breaſt- 
milk are a gentle anodyne ; for which purpoſe they are 
often given in the Weſt-Indies to quiet very young 
children. The leaves are uſed inſtead of ſena in Bar- 
badocs and the Leeward Iſlands. In Jamaica, the plant 
is called ſena. 

Basr arD- Hemp. See DATISCA. 

Ba'rrarp- Rocket, Dyeri-weed, or Wild Wood. See 
RESEDA. 

Basr ard Star-of- Bethelem, See ALBuca. 

BasT arD-Scarlet is a name given to red dyed with 
bale-madder, as coming neareit the bow-dye, or new 
ſcarlet. 

BASTARDY is a defect of birth objected to one 
born out of wedlock. Euſtathius will have baſtards 
among the Greeks to have been in equal favour with 
legitimate children, as low as the Trojan war ; but the 
courſe of antiquity ſeems againſt bim. Potter and o- 
others ſhow, that there never was a time when baſtardy 
was not in diſgrace, 

In the time of William the Conqueror, however, ba- 
ſtardy ſcems not to have implied any reproach, if we 
may judge from the circumſtance of that monarch him- 
ſelf not ſcrupling io aſſume the appellation of baſtard. 
His epiſtle to Alan count of Bretagne begins, Ego Milli- 


4+ Du Cange. elmus cog nomento baſtardusxt. 


Gli. Lat. 
T. I. p. So. guiſhed into general and ſpecial. 


BASTAR Dx, in relation to its trial in law, is diſtin- 
General baſtardy is a 
certificate from the biſhop of the dioceſe, to the king's 
Juſtices, after inquiry made, waether the party is a baſ- 
tard or not, upon ſome queſtion of inheritance. Baſtardy 
ſpecial is a ſuit commenced in the king's courts, againſt 
a perſon that calls another baſtard, 

Arms of BasrTarpr ſhould be croſſed with a bar, 
fillet, or traverſe, from the left tothe right. They were 
not formerly allowed to carry the arms of their father, 
and therefore they invented arms for themſelves ; and 
this is ſtill done by the natural ſons of a king. 

Right of BasT aRDr, Droit de batardiſe, in the French 
Jaws, is a right, in virtue whereof the effects of baſtards 
dying inteſtate devolve to the king or the lord. 

BASTARNA, or BASsTERN x, a people of German 
original, manners, and language; who extended them- 
ſelves a great way to the caſt of the Viſtula, the caſt 
boundary of Germany, among the Sarmatz, as far as 
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the mouth of the Iſter and the Eaxine ; and were divi- Baſlarniez 


ded into ſeveral nations. 
BASTARNICA aLres, 
extending between Poland, 
nia, call 
mountains. 


anc. geog.), mountains 
ungary, and Tranſylva- 
alſo the Carpates, and now the Carpathian 


— 


— 


BAS TI (anc. geog.) a town of the province of 
c 


Bztica Spain, ſituated to the weſt of the Campus Spar- 
tarius. Now Baza in Granada. 
BASTIA, a ſea- port town of Albania in Turkey 


in Europe, over againſt the iſland of Corfu, at the 


mouth of the river Calamu. 
39- 40. k 

BAsT 1A, the capital of the iſland of Corſica in the 
Mediterranean. It has a good harbour; and is ſeated 
on the caltern part of the coaſt, in E. Long. 9. 42. N. 
Lat. 42. 35. 

BASTILE, denotes a ſmall antique caſtle, fortified 
with turrets, Such was the baſtile of Paris, which ſeems 
the only caſtle that retained the name: it was begun 
to be built in 1369 by order of Charles V. and was 
finiſhed in 1383 under the reign of his ſucceſſor, —Its 
chief uſe was for the cuſtody ot ſtate-priſoners ; or, more 
properly ſpeaking, for the clandeſtine purpoſes of un- 
fecling de ſpotiſm. | 

« The licutenant-general of the police of Paris is 
the ſub-delegate of the miniſtry for the department 
of the Baſtile. 
ſary, who is called the commiſſary of the Baſtile. He 
has a fixed ſalary for drawing up what are called inſtrue- 
tions, but he does not this excluſively. He has no in- 
ſpe ction nor function but in caſes where he receives 
orders ; the reaſon of which is, that all that is done in 
this caſtle is arbitrary, 

« Every priſoner on coming to the Baſtile has an in- 
ventory made of every thing about him, His tranks, 
cloaths, linen, and pockets are ſearched, to diſcover 
whether there be any papers in them relative to the 
matter for which he is apprehended. It is not uſual 
to ſearch perſons of a certain rank; but they are aſk- 
ed for their knives, razors, ſciſſars, watches, canes, jew- 
els, and money. After this examination, the priſoner 
is conducted into an apartment, where he is locked up 
with three doors. They who have no ſervants make 


their own bed and fire, The hour of dining is cleven, 
and of ſupping fix, | 

At the beginning of their confinement, they have 
neither books, ink or paper ; they go neither to maſs, 
nor on the walks; they are not allowed to write to 
any one, not even to the lieutenant of the police, on 
whom all depends, and of whom permiſſion muſt firſt 
be aſked by means of the major, who ſeldom refuſes. 
At firſt they go to maſs only every other Sunday. 
When a perſon has obtained leave to write to the licu- 
tenant of the police, he may aſk his permiſſion to write 
to his family, and to receive their anſwers; to have 
with him his ſervant or an attendant, &c. which re- 
queſts are cither granted or refuſed according to cir- 
cumſtances. Nothing can be obtained but through this 
channel. 

The officers of the ſtaff take the charge of conveying 
the letters of the priſoners to the police. They are ſent 
regularly at noon and at night: but if they deſire it, their 
letters are ſent at any hour by expreſſes, who are paid 


E. Long. 10. 35. N. Lat. 


He has under him a titular commiſ- 
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ſwers are always addreſſed to the major, who commu- 
nicates them to the priſoner, If no notice is taken of 
any requeſt contained in the letter of the priſoner, it 
is a refuſal, The attendants whom they appoint for 
thoſe who are not allowed their own ſervants, or who 
have none of their own, are commonly invalid ſoldiers. 
Theſe people lie near the priſoners, and wait upon 
them. A perſon ought always to be upon his guard 
with theſe men, as well as with the tarnkeys; for all 
his words are noticed, and carried to the officers, who 
report them to the police ; it is thus they ſtudy the 
characters of the priſoners. In this caſtle, all is my- 
ſtery, trick, artifice, ſnare, and treachery, The offi- 
cers, attendants, turnkeys, and valets, often attempt 
to draw a man on to ſpeak againſt the government, and 
then inform of all. 

« Sometimes a priſoner obtains permiſſion of having 
books, his watch, knife, and razors, and even paper 
and ink, He may aſk to ſee the lientenant of the po- 
lice when he comes to the Baſtile. This officer com- 
monly cauſes priſoners to be brought down ſome days 
after their arrival. Sometimes he goes to viſn them in 
their chambers; eſpecially the ladies. 

« When the licutenant of the police ſees a priſoner, 
the converſation tarns upon the cauſe of his confine- 
ment. He ſometimes aſks for written and ſigned de- 
clarations. In general, as much circumſpection ſhould 
be uſed in theſe conferences as in the examination it- 
ſelf, ſince nothing that a perſon may have ſaid or writ- 
ten is forgotten. 

« When a priſoner wants to tranſmit any thing to the 
lieutenant of the police, it is always by means of the 
major. Notes may be ſent to this officer by the turn- 
keys. A perſon is never anticipated in any thing— 
he maſt aſk for every thing; even for permiſſion to be 
ſhaved. This office is performed by the ſurgeon ; who 
alſo furniſhes ſick or indiſpoſed priſoners with ſugar, 
coffee, tea, chocolate, confections, and the neceſſary 
remedies. 

« The time for walking is an honr a-day ; ſometimes 
an hour in the morning and an hour in the evening, in 
the great court, 

« A priſoner may be interrogated a few days after his 
entrance into the Baſtile, but frequently this is not 
done till after ſome weeks. Sometimes he is previouſ- 
ly informed of the day when this is to be done : often 
he is only acquainted with it the moment he is brought 
down to the council-chamber. This commiſſion of 
interrogatory is executed by the lieutenant of the po- 
lice, a counſellor of ſtate, a maſter of requeſts, a coun- 
ſellor or a commiſſioner of the Chatelet. When the 
lieutenant of the police does not himſelſ interrogate, he 
uſually comes at the end of the examination, 

« Theſe commiſſioners are purely paſſive beings. Fre- 

nently they 1 8 to frighten a priſoner; they lay 
— for him, and employ the meaneſt artifices to get 
a confeſſion from him. They pretend proofs, exhibit 
papers without ſuffering him to read them ; aſſerting 
that they are inſtruments of unavoidable conviction. 
Their interrogatories are always vague, They turn 
not only on the priſoner's words and actions, but on his 
moſt ſecret thoaghts, andon the diſcourſe and condutt of 

erſons of his acquaintance, whom it is wiſhed to bring 
nto queſtion, 
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„The examiners tell a priſoner that his life is at 


ſtake ; that this day his fate depends upon himſelf ; —— 


that if he will make a fair declaration, they are autho- 
riſed to promiſe him a ſpeedy releaſe ; but if he re- 
fuſes to confeſs, he will be given up to a ſpecial com- 


miſſion ; that they are in poſſeſſion of deciſive docu- 


ments, of authentic proofs, more than ſufficient to ruin 
him ; that his accomplices have diſcovered all ; that 
the government has unknown reſources, of which he 
can have no ſuſpicion. They fatigue priſoners by va- 
ried and infinitely multiplied interrogatories. Ac- 
cording to the perſons, they employ promiſes, careſſes, 
and menaces. Sometimes they uſe inſults, and treat 
the anhappy ſufferers with an inſolence that fills up the 
meaſure of that tyranny of which they are the baſe in- 
ſtruments. 

If the priſoner makes the required confeſſion, the 
commiſſioners then tell him that they have no preciſe 
authority for his enlargement, but that they have every 
reaſon to expect it; that they are going to ſolicit it, 
&c. The priſoner's confeſſions, far from bettering 
his condition, give occaſion to new interrogatories, 
often lengthen his confinement, draw in the perſons 
with whom he has had connections, and expoſe him- 
ſelf to new vexations. 

Although there are rules for all occaſions, yet every 
thing is ſabje& to exceptions ariſing from influence, 
recommendations, protection, intrigue, &c. becauſe the 
firſt principle in this place is arbitrary will, Very fre- 
quently, perſons confined on the ſame account are 
treated very differently, according as their recommen- 
dations are more or leſs conſiderable. 

There is 2 — 1 founded by a foreign priſoner 
who died in the Baſtile in the beginning of the preſen: 
century. Some priſoners obtain leave to go to it; others, 
to have the books carricd to their chambers. 

„The falſeſt things are told the priſoners with an 
air of ſincerity and concern. It is very unfortunate 
that the king has been prejudiced againſt yon. His 
majeſty cannot hear your name mentioned without be- 
ing irritated, The affair for which you have loſt your 
liberty is only a pretext—they had deſigns againſt you 
before—you have powerful enemies.“ Theſe diſcourſes 
are the etiquette of the place. 

It would be in vain for a priſoner to aſk leave to 
write to the king—he can never obtain it. 

« The perpetual and moſt inſupportable torment of 
this cruel and odious inquiſition, are vague, indetermi- 
nate, falſe, or equivocal promiſes, inexhauſtible and 
conſtantly deceitful hopes of a ſpeedy releaſe, exhorta- 
tions to patience, and blind conjectures, of which the 
lieutenant of the police and officers are very laviſh. 

„To cover the odium of the barbarities exerciſed 
here, and ſlacken the zeal of relations or patrons, the 
moſt abſurd and contradictory ſlanders againſt a priſoner 
are frequently publiſhed, The true cauſes of impriſon- 
ment, and real obſtacles to releaſe, are concealed. 
Theſe reſources, which are infinitely varied, are inex- 
hauſtible, 

«© When a priſoner who is known and protected has 
entirely loſt his health, and his life is thought in danger, 
he is always ſent out. The miniſtry do not chooſe 
that perſons well known ſhould die in the Baſtile. If 
a priſoner does die there, he is interred in the pariſh. 
of St Paul, under the name of a domeſtic ; and this 
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the true names of the deceaſed are entered; but it is 
not without great difficulty that extracts can be pro- 
cured from it, The commiſſary of the Baſtile muſt 
firſt be informed of the uſe the family intends to make 
of the extract.“ 

In 1674 the baggage of Louis chevalier de Rohan, 
grand huntſman of France, having been taken and 
rummaged in a ſkirmiſh, ſome letters were found which 
cauſed a ſuſpicion that he had treated with the Engliſh 
for the ſurrender of Havre de Grace. He was arreſt- 
ed and put into the Baſtile. The Sieur de la Tuan- 
derie, his agent, concealed himſelf, The proof was 
not ſufficient. A commiſſion was named to proceed 
againſt the accuſed for treaſon. La Tuanderie was 
diſcovered at Rouen : an attempt was made to arreſt 
him ; buthe fired on the aſſailants, and obliged them to 
kill him on the ſpot. Perſons attached to the chevalicr 
de Rohan went every evening round the Baſtile, cryin 
through a ſpeaking trumpet, “ La Tuanderie is dead, 
and has ſaid nothing: but the chevalier did not hear 
them. The commiſſioners, not being able to get any 
thing from him, told him, “ that the king knew all, 
that they had proofs, but only wiſhed for his own con- 
feſſion, and that they were authoriſed to promiſe him 
pardon if he would 4 the truth.” The chevalier, 
too credulous, confeſſed the whole. Then the perfi- 
dious commillioners changed their language. They 
ſaid, „“ that with reſpe& to the pardon, they could 
not anſwer for it; but that they had hopes of obtain- 
ing it, and would go and ſolicit it.” This they trou- 
bled themſelves little about, and condemned the cri- 
minal to loſe his head. He was conducted on a plat- 
form to the ſcaffold, by means of a pallery raiſed to 
the height of the window of the armoury in the arſe- 
nal, which looks towards the little ſquare at the end of 
the Rue des Tournelles, He was beheaded on Novem- 
ber 27. 1674. 

The TJeſnits of the college of Clermont, in the 
Rue St * Paris, having this ſame year (1674) 
invited the king (Louis XIV.) to honour with his 
preſence a tragedy to be performed by their ſcholars, 
that prince accepted the invitation. "Theſe able cour- 
tiers took care to inſert in the piece ſeveral ſtrokes of 
flattery, with which the monarch, greedy of ſuch in- 
cenſe, was greatly pleaſed. When the rector of the 
college was conducting the king home, a nobleman in 
the train applauded the ſucceſs of the tragedy. Louis 
ſaid, © Do you wonder at it? his is my college.” The 
Jeſuits did not loſe a word of this. The very ſame 
night they got engraved in large golden letters on 
black marble, Collegium Lodovici Bagni, inſtead of 
the former inſcription which was placed beneath the 
name of Jeſus on the principal gate of the college 
(Collegium Claramontanum Societatis Feſus); and in 
the morning the new inſcription was put up in place 
of the old one. A young ſcholar of quality, aged 13, 
who was witneſs to the zeal of the reverend fathers, 
made the two following verſes which he poſted up at 
night on the college gate: 


Abſtulit hinc Jeſum, poſuitque inſignia regis 
Impia gens: alium non colit illa Deum. 


The Jeſuits did not fail to cry out ſacrilege: the 
Vor. III. 
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young author was diſcovered, taken up, and put into Daſtile, 


the Baſtile. The implacable ſociety cauſed him, as a 
matter of favowr, to be condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment ; and he was transferred to the citaCel of 
the iſle Sainte Marguerite. Several years after, he was 
brought back to the Baſtile. In 1705 he had been a 
priſoner 31 years, Having, become heir to all his fa- 
mily, who poſſeſſed great property, the ee. Rique- 
let, then confeſſor of the Baſtile, remonſtrated to his 
brethren on the neceſſity of reſtoring the priſoner to 
liberty. The golden ſhower which forced the tower 
of Danae had the ſame effect on the caſtle of the 
Baſtile, The Jeſuits made a merit with the priſoner 
of the protection they granted him; and this man of 
rank, whoſe family would have become extinct with- 
out the aid of the Letz, did not fail to give them ex- 
tenſive proofs of his gratitude. 

Nowhere elſe on earth, perhaps, has human miſery, 
by human means, been rendered ſo laſting, ſo com- 
plete, or ſo remedileſs. This the following caſe may 
ſuſfice to evince ; the particulars of which are tranſ- 
lated from that elegant and energetic writer M. Mer- 
cier. The heinous offence which merited an impriſon- 
ment ſurpaſſing torture and rendering death a bleſſing, 
though for obvious reaſons not ſpecified by our author, 
is known from other ſources to have conſiſted in ſome 
unguarded expreſſions implying diſreſpe& concerning 
the late Gallic monarch Louis XV. | 

« Upon the acceſſion of Louis XVI. to the throne, 
the miniſters now in office, and moved by humanity, 
begun their adminiſtration with an act of clemency 
and juſtice; they inſpected the regiſters of the Baſtile, 
and ſer many priſoners at liberty. Among thoſe there 
was an old man who had groaned in confinement for 
47 years between four thick and cold ſtone-walls. Har- 
dened by adverſity, which ſtrengthens both the mind 
and the conſtitution, when they are not overpowered 
by it, he had reſiſted the horrors of his long impriſon- 
ment with an invincible and manly ſpirit. His locks 
white, thin, and ſcattered, had almoſt acquired the 
rigidity of iron; whilſt his body, environed for ſo long 
a time by a coffin of ſtone, had borrowed from it a 
firm and compact habit. The narrow door of his 
tomb, turning upon its grating hinges, opened not 
as uſual by halves; and an unknown voice announced 
his liberty, and bade him depart. Believing this to be 
a dream, he heſitated ; but at length roſe up and walked 
forth with trembling ſteps, amazed at the ſpace he tra- 
verſed: The ſtairs of the priſon, the halls, the court, 
ſeemed to him vaſt, immenſe, and almoſt withour 
bounds. He ſtopped from time to time, and gazed 
around like a bewildered traveller; His viſion was with 
difficulty reconciled to the clear light of day: He con- 
templated the heavens as a new object: His eyes re- 
mained fixed, and he could not even weep. Stupificd 
with the newly acquired power of changing his poli- 
tion, his limbs, like his tongue, refuſed in ſpite of 
his efforts, to perform their office; at length he got 
through the formidable gate. 

« When he felt the motion of the carriage prepared 
to tranſport him to his former habitation, he ſcreamed 
out, and nttered ſome inarticulate ſounds; and as he 
could not bear this new movement, he was obliged to 
deſcend, ſupported by a benevolent arm, he ſought 
out the ſtreet where he had formerly reſided : he found 
it, 


Paſtile. 
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it, but no trace of his houſe remained ; one of the 

ablic edifices occnpicd the ſpot where it had ſtood. 
He now ſa nothing that brought to his recollection, 
either that particular quarter, the city itſelf, or the 
objects with which he had formerly been acquainted. 
The houſcs of his neareſt neighbours, which were 
freſh in his memory, had aſſumed a new appearance. 
In vain were his looks directed to all the objects around 
bim; he could diſcover nothing of which he had the 
ſmalleſt remembrance. Terriſied, he ſtopped and fetch- 
ed a deep ſigh, To him, what did it import that the 
city was peopled with living creatures? None of them 
were alive to him ; he was unknown to all the world, 
and he knew nobody: And whilſt he wept, he re- 
gretted his dungeon, 

« At the name of the Baſtile, which he often pro- 
nounced and even claimed as an aſylam, and the fight 
of his clothes that marked a ſormer age, the crowd 
gathered round him: curioſity, blended with pity, 
excited their attention. The moſt aged aſked him ma- 
ny queſtions, but had no remembrance of the circum- 
ſtances he recapitulated. At length accident brought 
in his way an ancient domeſtic, now a ſupcrannuated 
porter, who, confined to his lodge for 15 years, had 
barely ſufficient ſtrength to open the gate Even he 
did not know the maſter he had ſerved ; but informed 
him that gricf and misfortune had brought his wife to 
the grave 30 years before, that his children were gone 
abroad to diſtant climes, and that of all his relations 
and friends none now remained, This recital was 
made with the indifference which people diſcover for 
events long paſſed, and almoſt forgot. The miſerable 
man groaned, and groaned alone. The crowd around, 
offering only unknown features to his view made him 
fcel the exceſs of his calamities even more than he 
would have done in the dreadful ſolitude that h e had 
left. 

« Overcome with ſorrow, he preſen ted himſelf before 
the miniſter to whoſe humanity he owed that liberty 
which was now a burden to him. Bowing down, he 
ſaid, “ Reſtore me again to that priſon from which 


you have taken me: I cannot ſurvive the loſs of my 


neareſt relations; of my friends; and, in one word, of 
a whole generation : Is it poſſible in the ſame moment 
to be informed of this univerſal deſtruction, and not to 
wich for death? This general mortality, which to 
the reſt of mankind comes ſlowly and by degrees, has 
to me been inſtantaneous, the operation of a moment. 
Whilſt ſecluded from ſociety, I lived with myſelf only; 
but here I can neither live with myſelf nor with this 
new race, to whom my anguiſh and deſpair appear on- 
ly as a dream. There is nothing terrible in dying; 
but it is dreadful indeed to be the laſt,” The mini- 
fter was melted; he cauſed the old domeſtic to attend 
this unfortunate perſon, as only he could talk to him 
of his family. This diſcourſe was the ſingle conſola- 
tion that he received: for he ſhunned all intercourſe 
with a new race, born ſince he had been exiled from 
the world; and he paſſed his time in the midſt of Pa- 
ris in the ſame ſolitude as he had done whilſt confined 
in a dungeon for almoſt half a century. But the cha- 

rin and mortification of f. no perſon who could 
© to him, We were formerly known to one another, 
Don put an end to his exiſtence.” This formidable 
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engine of Deſputic Cruel was demoliſhed in 1789. Baſtimen- 


tas 


Sec FRANCE. 
BASTIMENTOS, the name of ſome ſmall iſlauds 


- * - N 4 , l 5 ti : 
near Terra Firma in South- America, at the the mouth Pafton 


of the bay of Nombre de Dios. 

BASIINADO. Sec BasTONADO. 

BASTION, in the modern fortification, a huge 
maſs of earth, faced uſually with ſods, ſometimes with 
brick, and rarcly with ſtone, (tanding out from a ram- 
part whereof it is a principal part, and is what, in the 
ancicnt fortification, was called a tul/wark. 

$:1id BASTIONS, are thoſe that have the void ſpace 
within them filled up entirely, and raiſcd of an equal 
hcight with the rampart. 

Void and Hollow Barons, are thoſe that are only 
ſurrounded with a rampart and parapet, having the 
ſpace within void and empty, where the ground is fo 
low, that, if the rampart be taken, noretrenchment can 
be made in the centre, but what will lie under the fire 
of the beſicged. 

Flat Ba4sT1oN, is a baſtion made in the middle of the 
curtain, when it is too long to be defended by the 
baſtion in its extremes, 

Cut BA$ST10N, is that whoſe point is cut off, and in- 
ſtcad thereot has a re-entering angle, or an angle in- 
wards, with two points outwards; and is uſed either 
when without ſuch a contrivance the angle wonld be 
too acute, or when water or ſome other impediment 
hinders the carrying on the baſtion to its full cxtent. 

Gomprſed BasTION, is when two ſides of the interior 
polygon are very unequal, which makes the gorges alſo 
unequal. 

Deformed Basrion, is when the irregularity of the 
lines and angles makes the baſtion out of ſhape ; as when 
it wants one of its demigorges, one fide of the interior 
polygon being too ſhort. | 

Demi Basriox, is compoſed of one face only, and 
but one flank, and a demigorge. 

Double BASTION, is that which is raiſed on the plane 
of another baſtion. 

Regular BAS, is that which has its true propor- 
tion of faces, flanks, and gorges, 

Barlo of France, a fortreſs on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, belonging to the French. 

BASTITANI (anc. geog.), a people of the pro- 
vince of Bætica in Spain. See BxTICA. 

BASTOIGNE, a ſmall town of the Netherlands, in 
the duchy of Luxemburgh. E. Long. 6. o. N. Lat. 50. 10. 

BASTON, in law, one of the ſervants to the war- 
den of the Fleet-priſon, who attended the king's courts, 
for taking into euſtody ſuch as are committed by the court. 

Bas TOR, or Batoon, in architecture, a moulding in 
the baſe of a column, called alſo a tore. See Plate 
40. fig. 3. 

Bas rox, Baton, or Batune. This word is French, 
and ſigniſies a ſtaff or cudgel: it ſhould be ſpelt Baton: 
but is, by moſt Engliſh writers, corruptly ſpelt as 
above. It is only borne in Engliſh coats of arms, as 
a badge of illegitimacy ; but French heralds intro- 
duce it in arms as a difference or mark of conſanguinity. 

BASTON (Robert), a Carmelite monk, after- 
wards prior of the convent of that order, at Scarbo- 
rough, and alſo poet laureat and public orator at Ox- 
ford, flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, King Ed- 
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Daſtonado ward I. in his expedition into Scotland in 1304, took 


Robert Baſton with him, in order to celebrate his 
victories over the Scots; but our poet being taken pri- 
ſoner, was obliged to change his note, and ſing the 
ſucceſſes of Robert Bruce. He wrote ſeveral books 
in Latin, on the Wars of Scotland, the Luxury of 
Prieſts, Synodical Sermons, &c.; and alſo a volume of 
tragedies and comedies, in Engliſh. He died about 
the year 1310. 

BASTONADO, BasToONADE, the puniſhment of 
beating or drubbing a criminal with a ſtick. The word 
is formed of the French baſtor, a © ſtick” or“ itaff,” 
The baſtonade was a puniſhment uſed among the 
ancient Greeks, Romans, and Jews, and (till obtains 
among the Turks. The Romans called it fuyſtigatio, 
fuſtium admonitio, or fuſtibus cadi ; which dittered from 
the flagellatio, as the former was done with a ſtick, the 
latter with a rod, or ſcourge. The fuſtigation was a 
lighter puniſhment, and inflicted on freemen ; the fla- 
gellation a ſeverer, and reſerved for ſlaves. It was alſo 
called Hhynpanum, becauſe the patient here was beat with 
ſticks, like a drum. The puniſhment is much in uſe in 
the caſt to this day. The method there practiſed is 
thus : the criminal being laid on his belly, his feet are 
raiſcd, and tied to a ſtake, held faſt by officers for the 
purpoſe ; in which poſture he is beaten by a cudgel on 
the ſoles of his feet, back, chine, &c. to the number of 
100 or more blows. 

BASTWICK (Dr John), born at Writtle in Eſſex, 
in 1593 ; practiſed phylic at Colcheſter ; but being a 
man of warm imagination, and a good Latin ſcholar, 
applied himſelf to writing books againſt popery. A- 
bout the year 1633, he printed in Holland a Latin 
treatiſe intitled, Elenchus religionis Papiſlicæ, with Ha- 
gellum pontificis et epiſcoporum Latialium, in which the 
Engliſh prelates thinking themſelves alſo aimed at, he 
was fined L. 1000 in the high commiſſion conrt, excom- 
municated, prohibited practiſing phyſic, his books or- 
dered to be burnt, and himſelf to remain in priſon 
nutil he made a recantation. Inſtead of recanting, he 
wrote in priſon, Apologeticus ad præſiles Anglicanos , 
and another book called, The Litany ; wherein he ſe- 
verely exclaimed againſt the proceedings of that court, 
and taxed the biſhops with an inclination towards 
popery. Prynne and Burton coming under the laſh of 
the ſtar-chamber court at the ſame time, they were all 
cenſured as ſcandalous ſeditious perſons, condemned to 
a fine of L. 5000 each, to be pilloried, to loſe their 
ears, and to perpetual impriſonment in three remote 
parts of the kingdom. The parliament in 1640 reverſed 
theſe proccedings ; and ordered Dr Baſtwick a repara- 
tion of L. 5000 out of the eſtates of the commiſſioners 
and lords who had proſecuted him, which the enſuing 
confaſions prevented his receiving: however, his wife 
had,-in 1644, an allowance ordered for her and her 
haſband's maintenance, What became of him after- 
ward is not known, 

BAT), in zoology. See VESPHERTIILIO. 

Bar-Frvling, a method of catching birds in the 
night, by lighting ſome ſtraw, or torches, near the 
place where they are at rooſt ; for upon beating them 
up, they fly to the flame, where, being amazed, they 
are eaſily caught in nets, or beat down with buſhes 
fixed to the end of poles, &c. 
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Bar, Bate, or Batz, a ſmall copper coin, mixed 
with a little ſilver, current in ſeveral cities of Germa- 
ny: it is worth four crutzers. 
Switzerland, current at five livres, or 100 ſols, French 
money. 

BATABLE, or DEeBATABLE, GROUND, that land 
which lay between Scotland and England, when the 
kingdoms were diſtinct, to which both nations pre- 
tended a right. 

BATACALA, a ſmall kingdom on the coaſt of 
Malabar in the Eaſt Indies. It had a very large town 
of the ſame name; but there is nothing now left, ex- 
cept 11 or 12 {wall pagods covered with copper and 
ſtone. The country produces a good deal of pepper: 
the Englith formerly had a factory here; but were all 
maſſacred by the natives, becauſe one of their bull-dops 
had killed a conſecrated cow. 

BATACALA4, a fortified town and caſtle on the eaſt 
coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies. The 
Dutch drove away the Portugueſe, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of part of the adjacent country. E. Long. 8r. 
3. N. Lat. 7. 55. 

BATANISTS, or BArENIT ES. Sce BATENITES. 

BATASEK, a town of lower Hungary, ſeated on 
the Danube, in E. Long. 19. 50. N. Lat. 46. 30. 

BAT AVA, (Caſtra underſtood), a citadel of Vin- 
delicia, fo called from the Cohors Batava, in garriſon 
under the commander in Rhætia: now Faſſau ; being 
firſt called Batau, from the Batavi ; then Baſſau, and 
Paſſau; ſituated in Bavaria at the confluence of the 
Danube, Inn, and Ills. Sce PASsAu. 

BATAVIA, the capital of the Dutch ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies; a city of the kingdom of Bantam 
in the ifland of Java. Sec Java. 

BATAVORUM 1xsv1 4, the iſland of the Bata- 
vians, (anc. geog.). Of this iſland Tacitus gives the 
following deſcription. © The Rhine flowing in one 
channel, or only broken by ſmall iſlands, is divided at 
its entering Batavia, as it were into two rivers, One 
continues its courſe through Germany, retaining the 
ſame name, and violent current, till it falls into the 
ocean, The other waſhing the coaſt of Gaul, with a 
broader and more gentle ſtream, is called by the inhabi- 
tants Vahalis ; which name it ſoon changes for that of 
Moſa by the immenſe month of which river it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſame ocean.“ According to 
Tacitus, therefore, the iſland of the Batavians was 
bounded by the ocean, the Rhine, and the Vahalis, 
now the Vale. Cæſar extends it to the Moſa, or 
Menuſ» ; but Pliny agrees with Tacitus. However, this 
illand was of greater extent in Tacitus's time than in 
Cæſar's; Druſus, the father of Germanicus, having by 
a new canal conveyed the waters of the Rhine into 
the ocean a conſiderable way north of the former mouth 
of that river. Thc Batavi were a branch of the Catti, 
who in a domeſtic ſedition, being expelled their coun- 
try, occupied the extremity of the coaſt of Gaul, at 
that time uninhabited, together with this iſland ſituated 
among ſhoals. Their name Batavi they carried with 
them from Germany ; there being ſome towns in the 
territory of the Catti called Battenburg, and Batten- 
hauſen, The bravery of the Batavi, eſpecially the 
horſe, procured them not only great honour from the 
Romans, being called their brothers and friends ; but 
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men and arms, The modern name of this iſland is 
Betu, or Betaw, 

Bar arm Vppidum (anc. geog.), a town in the 
iſland of the Batavi, ne neal, by Tacitus, without 
any particular name ; which has given riſe to ſeveral 
ſurmiſes about it, ſome ſuppoſing it to be Nimeguen, 
bat Cluverius, Batavadurum or Batemburg, both with- 
out the iſland ; which ſituation renders both theſe pla- 


ces inadmiſſible, ſince Tacitus places this nameleſs 
town within the iſland, 


BATCHELOR. Sec BacutLos. 

BATE (George), an eminent phyſician, born at 
Maid's Morton, near Buckingham, in the year 1608, 
In 1629 he obtained a licence, and for ſome years 
practiſed in and about Oxford: his practice was chictly 
amongſt the parritans, who at that time conſidered him 
as one of their party. In 1637, he took his depree 
of doctor in pliyſic, and became very eminent in his 
profeſſion, ſo that when king Charles kept his court at 
Oxford, he was his principal phyſician. When the 
king's affairs declined, Dr Bate removed to London, 
where he accommodated himſelf ſo well to the times, 
that he became phyſician to the Charter-hovſe, fellow 
of the college of phyticians, and atterwards principal 
phyſician to Oliver Cromwell, Upon the reſtoration, he 
got into favour with the royal party, was made princi- 
pal phyſician to the king, and fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety ; and this, we are told, was owing to a report raiſed 
on purpoſe by his friends, according to Mr Wood, that 
he gave the protector a doſe which haſtened his death. 
Dr Bate wrote in Latin an account of the late commo- 
tions in England, and ſome other pieces. He died 
at his houſe in Hatton-garden, and was buried at 
Kingſton upon Thames in Surry.—There was another 
George Bate, who wrote a work intitled,“ The Lives, 
Actions, and Execution, of the prime actors and prin- 
cipal Contrivers of that horrid Murther of our late 
pions and ſacred king Charles I.” 

BATENITES, a ſect of apoſtates from Mahome- 
taniſm diſperſcd through the Eaſt, who profeſſed the 
ſame abominable practices with the Iſmaclians and 
Karmatians. The word properly ſignifies e/oteric, or 
people of inward or hidden light. 

BATES (William), D. D. an eminent preſbyterian 
divine, born in November 1625. He was admitted in 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, and from thence-removed 
to King's college in 1644. He was one of the com- 
miſſioners, at the conference in the Savoy, for review- 
ing the public liturgy, and was concerned in drawing 
np the exceptions againſt the common Prayer : how- 
ever, ſoon after the reſtoration, he was appointed chap- 
lain to king Charles II. and became miniſter of St 
Dunſtan's in the weſt, but was deprived of that benefice 
for nonconformity. Dr Bates bore a good and amiable 
character; and was honoured with the friendſhip of 
he lord keeper Bridgman, the lord chancellor Finch, 
the carl of Nottingham, and archbiſhop Tillotſon. He 
was offered, at the reſtoration, the deanery of Litch- 
field ; which he refuſed. He publiched Select Lives of 
illaſtriovs and pious perſons, in Latin; and ſince his 
death all his works, except his Scle& Lives, hive been 
printed in one volume in folio. He died in July 14. 
1699, in the 74th year of his age. 

ATH, a city of Somerſetſhire in England, ſeated 
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BAT 
in W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 51. 27. All the different 


names that this city has borne in different ages and 


languages have been taken from its medicinal waters, 
as the vdara , Or ©* hot waters, of Ptolemy ; the 
Aque Solis, or“ waters of the fun,” of Antoninus; the 
Carr Baden, and Caer Ennant, i. c.“ the city of baths,” 
and “ the city of ointment,“ of the Britons ; and the 
Ackmancheſler, i. e.“ the city of valetudinarians,”” of 
the Saxons, The baths conſiſt of the King's bath, the 
Oueen's-bath, the Croſs-bath, the Hot-bath, the Le- 
per's bath, and the duke of Kingliton's-bath. This 
place was of old a reſort only for cripples and diſcaſed 
perſons ; but now it is more frequented by the ſound 
for pleaſure than by the ſick for health, The waters are 
very pleaſant to the taſte ; and impregnated with a vi- 
triolic principle, yielding, upon evaporation, a little 
neutral ſalt and a calcarious carth and iron. They 
are very efficacions in ſtrengthening the bowels and 
ſtomach, bracing the relaxed fibres, and invigorating 
the circulation. In bilious complaints they are counted 
ſpecific; and prove ſerviceable in molt nervous, para- 
lytic, rheumatic, and govty, complaints. At the King's 
bath is a handſome pump-room, where the gentlemen 
and ladies go in a morning to drink the waters ; and 
there is a band of muſic that plays all the time. In 
the Croſs- bath is a monument of marble, repreſenting 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt attended by angels, 
erefted by the earl of Melfort (who was ſecretary of 
ſtate for Scotland) when king James II. met his queen 
here. The King's-Bath is a large baſon of 65 feet 
10 inches by 40 feet 10 inches, containing 346 tuns 
2 hogſheads and 36 gallons of water when filled to 
its uſual height. In the middle is a wooden building 
with niches and ſeats for the accommodation of the 
bathers. There are alſo iron rings all round for them 
to hold by ; and guides, both male and female, to at- 
tend them in the bath. The perſon intending to bathe 
pnts on, at his own lodgings, a bathing dreſs of brown 
canvas hired for the x. ; and is carried in a cloſe 
chair, of a particular make, to one of the flips which 
open into the bath, There he deſcends by ſteps into 
the water, where he is attended by a guide, Having 
ſtaid his ſtated time in the bath, he aſcends again into 
the ſlip, where he puts off his bathing-dreſs, and being 
wrapt up in blankets, is carried home to bed, where 
he lies br ſome time to encourage perſpiration, The 
King's-bath is overlooked by the company in the pump- 
room ; and adjoining to it are places furniſhed with 
pumps to pour the hot ſtreams on any particular part 
of the body. The Queen's-bath communicates with 
the King's, from which it is filled ; therefore the water 
of it is not ſo hot, being at a greater diſtance from the 
ſource. As the heat is here more moderate, the bathers 
deſcend firſt into the Queen's bath, and advance pra- 
dually to the centre of the other, In the year 1755, 
the abbey-houſe, or priory, belonging to the duke of 
Kinpſton, was taken down, in order to crect a more 
commodions pile of building; and in digging for the 
foundation, the workmen diſcovered, about twenty feet 
below the ſurface of the earth, the remains of Roman 
baths and ſudatories conſtrued upon an elegant plan, 
with floors ſuſpended on pillars, and ſurrounded with 
tubulated bricks, for the conveyance of heat and va- 
pour. Theſe were ſupplicd by a ſpring of hot water, 
of the ſame properties and temperature With thoſe — 
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Bath. the King's-bath ; and the ſewer was found ſtill entire, rebuilt in a different ſtyle, The hall is ornamented with Bath. 
at conveyed the waite water into the river. The ſome potraits of the late prince of Wales and other re- 
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duke, having cleared the ſpring and the ſewer, has e- 
rected ſeveral convenient baths and ſudatories on the 
ſpot, where invalids may be accommodated at all hours, 
by night as well as by day. The two ſeaſons are the 
ſpring and fall ; but thoſe who take the waters purely 
or their health do not regard the ſeaſons, but drink 
them all the year round, There are a number of gen- 
tecl ſedan chairs, which carry people to any diſtance, 
not exceeding half a mile, for tix pence. Thecompany 
aſſemble in the afternoon alternately, at two ſtately 
rooms, to converſe together, or play at cards. At a 
very pretty new theatre near the parades, plays are 
ated every other night; and there are balls twice a- 
weck; for which and the rooms, and books at the li- 
braries, the gentry generally ſubſcribe, The city is 
ſurrounded with hills on all tides, except a little open- 
ing tothe eaſt and welt, through which the Avon runs. 
This river, which has been made navigable to Briſtol 
by act of parliament, waſhes the city on the eaſt and 
ſouth ſides, and there is an elegant bridge over it. 
This city had formerly had a flight wall, of which 
ſome part ſtill remains, as well as one or two of its 


gates; but almoſt all the new buildings, and much the 


greateſt and fineſt part of the city, is without the walls, 
particularly the fine ſquare called Queen's-ſquart, in 
the middle of which is a ſmall garden, with gravel 
walks, and an obeliſk in the centre. But the greateſt 
ornament at Bath is the circus: it is of a circular 
form conſiiting of honaſes built on an uniform plan, 
with three openings at equal diſtances to the ſouth, 
eaſt, and welt, leading into as many ſtreets. The 
fronts of the houſes, which are all three ſtories high, 
ace alorned with three rows of columns in pairs, of the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, the trize is em- 
belliſhed with ſculptare. The whole has an air of mag- 
nificence, which cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt indifferent 
ſpetator. lu the centre of the area is a reſervoir, or 
baſon, filled by two or three ſprings riſing in the neigh- 
bouring hills; whence the ſtreets in this diſtrict are 
ſupplied with water. On the ſouth ſide of the town 
are the north and ſouth parades, two noble walks, 
paved with hewn ſtone, raiſed upon arches, facing each 
an elegant row of houſes on one ſide, and having a ſtone 
baluſtrade on the other. Theſe, with the two ſtreets 
that join them, were planned and executed by one 
Mr Wood, an able architect, who likewiſe built the 
ſquare and projected the circus. The two public 
rooms ſtand betwixt the north parade and Orange- 
grove ; which laſt is a ſquare planted with trees, ha- 
ving in the middle a ſtone obeliſk, inſcribed in Latin 
to the late prince of Orange, who recovered his health 
in conſequence of drinking the Bath waters, and gave 


his name to this part of the town. Several new ſtreets 


and rows have of late years been built on the north- 
fide of Bath, in the neighbourhood of the ſquare, ſuch 
as Gay-ſtreer, Milſom-ſtreet, Edgar- row, Harlequin- 
row, Bladud's-buildings, King's-mead-ſtreet, and 
Brock- ſtrect. Their 2 ſor building here are 
very great, having excellent free · tone, limeſtone, and 
flate, in the neighbonrhood. One ſort of their lime is 
as white as ſnow. The guild-hall of Bath ſtands in 
the market-place, and is faid to be built on a plan of 
Inigo Jones, which however, cxhibits nothing worthy 
of that great architect: beſides, one end of it has been 


markable perſonages : but the greateſt curiolity of the 
place is a Minerva's head in bronze, a real antique, dug 
up in Stall-ſircet, in the year 1725. Bath boaſts a 
noble infirmary, or general hoſpital, for the reception 
of the lick and lame from all parts of the three king- 
doms, It extends 100 feet in front, and go in depth, 
being capable of receiving 150 patients. Here was 
anciently a monaſtery, of which the preſent cathedral 
was the church. It is a venerable pile; the principal 
front of which is adorned with angels aſcending and 
deſcending. There are three other churches in Bath, 
and ſeveral chapels and meeting-houſes. Beſides the 
infirmary, there are ſeveral other hoſpitals, alms- 
houſes, and charity ſchools. The corporation conſiſts 
of a mayor; eight aldermen, of whom two are juſtices 
of the peace : and 24 common-council men, The 
city is extremely well provided with ſtage-coaches, 
poſt-coaches, chaiſes, machines, and waggons. Bath 
is the general hoſpital of the nation, and a great num- 
ber of invalids find benefit from the waters: but as the 
city lies in a bottom ſurrounded by very high hills, the 
air is conſtantly ſurcharged with damps; and indeed 
this place is more ſubject to rain than any other part in 
England. The markets are remarkably well ſupplied 
with proviſions of all kinds at reaſonable rates, parti- 
cularly fiſh and poultry. They alſo afford excellent 
mutton fed upon Lanſdown, one of the higheſt hills 
that overlook the city. This down, remarkable for its 
pure air, extends about three miles; and at the extre- 
mity of it there is a ſtone monument, with an inſcrip- 
tion, erected to the memory of Sir Beville Granville, 
who was here killed in a battle which he fought with 
the parliament's army in the reign of Charles I. Bath 
ſends two members to pariiament. The earldom of 
Bath was beſtowed on William Pultney in the end of 
Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration as a reward for his 
patriotiſm, but is now extinct for want of heirs-male. 
Bath is joined with Wells to form a biſhopric, called 
the dioceſe of Bath and Wells, The biſhop's ſeat is at 
Wells, whoſe cathedral church was bnilt by Ina, king 
of the Weſt Saxons in 704, and by him dedicated to 
St Audrew, Several other of the Weſt-Saxon kings 
endowed it, and was erected into a biſhopric in 905, 
during the reign of King Edward the Elder. The 
preſent church was begun by Robert the 18th biſhop 
of this ſee, and completed by his immediate ſucceſſor, 
John de Villula, the 16th biſhop, having purchaſed the 
city of Bath for 500 merks of king Henry I. trans- 
ferred his ſeat to that city in 1088, From this, diſ- 
putes aroſe between the monks of Bath and the canons 
of Wells, about the election of a biſhop; but they were 
at laſt compromiſed by Robert the 18th biſhop, who 
decreed, that from henceforward the biſhop ſhould be 
ſtyled ſrom both places, and that the precedeney ſhould 
be given to Bath ; that in the vacancy of the ſee, the 
biſhop ſhould be elected by a certain number of dele- 
gates from both churches ; and that he ſhould be in- 
ſtalled in them both; both of them to conſtitute the 
biſhop's chapter ; and all his grants and patents to be 
confirmed in both. So it ſtood till the reformation. 
But in the 35th of king Henry VIII. an act of Par- 
liament paſſed for the dean and chapter of Wells to 
make one ſole chapter for the biſhop. This dioceſe 
hath yielded to the church of Rome one cardinal, and 
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of Wales, and principal ſecretary of ſtate, The dio- 
ceſe contains the whole county of Somerſet, except a 
few churches in the city of Briſtol : the number of pa- 
riches amounting to 333, and the churches and cha- 
pels 10 503. Ot the pariſhes 160 are impropriate. It 
is valued in the king's books at L.535:1: 3, and 
computed to be worth annnally L. 2200. The clergy's 
tenth is L. 353: 11: 01. To the cathedral belong a 
biſhop, a dean, three archdeacons, a chancellor, a trea- 
ſurer, a ſub-dean, fifty-nine prebendaries, four prieſt- 
vicars, eight lay-vicars, an organiſt, fix choriſters, aud 
other officers. 

Knights of the Barn, a military order in England, 
concerning the origin of which antiquaries differ in 
their accounts. The moſt probable deduction ſeems 
to be the following. 

The knighthood of the Bath is ſuppoſed to have 
been practiſed by the ancient Franks, the inhabitants 
of Lower Germany, with whom it is highly probable 
the Saxons, who invaded England, had the ſame com- 
mon deſcent, and, with other cuſtoms, upon their ſet- 
tling here, introduced the ſame method of knighthood, 
Theſe ancient Franks, when they conferred knight- 
hood, obſerved, amongſt other ſolemn rites, bathing be- 
ſore they performed their vigils ; which cuſtom con- 
tinues to be practiſed in England: they were from 
thence denominated Might of the Bath. 

In the reign of Henry IV. there was a degree of 
knighthood ſpecified nnder the expreſs appellation of 
ih; Bath. That king, on the day of his coronation 
in the tower of London, conferred the ſame upon 46 
eſquires, who had watched all the night before, and 
had bathed themſelves. From that time it was cuſto- 
mary with the kings to confer this dignity preceding 
their coronations, the coronations of their queens, the 
birth and marriage of the royal iſſ1c, and their firſt ad- 
vancement to honours, upon their deſigned expeditions 
againſt their forcign enemies, upon inſtallations of 
knights of the garter, and when ſome grand anniver- 
ſary feſtivals were celebrated. The laſt knights of 
the Bath ſo made were at the coronation of King 
Charles II. in 166rt ; after which the order was neg- 
lected until the year 1725, when George I, was pleat- 
ed to revive it, and to order a book of ſtatutes for the 
government of the order. By this the number of 
knights is fixed to 38, viz. the Sovereign, and 37 
knights-companions, 

The apparel of a knight of the Bath is a red ſurcoat, 
lined and edged with white, girded about with a white 
girdle, without any ornament thereon ; the mantle 
is of the ſame colour and lining, made faſt about the 
neck with a lace of white blk, having a pair of white 
gloves tied therein, with taſſels of ſilk and gold at 
the end; which mantles are adorned upon the left 
{houlders with the enſign of the order, being three im- 
perial crowns, or, ſurrounded with the ancient motto 
of this knighthood, Tria junta in uno, wrought up- 
on a circle gules, with a glory or rays iſſuing from the 
centre, and under it the lace of white ſilk hereto- 
fore worn by the knights of the Bath. They have 
red breeches and ſtockings, and have white hats, with 
a plume of white feathers thereon, The king allowed 
the chapel of King Henry VII. to be the chapel of 
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the order, and ordered that cach knight's banner, with 


plates of his arms and ſtyles, ſhould be placed over their —w—— 


ſeveral ſtalls, in like mauner as the knights of the Gar- 
ter in St George Chapel in the caſtle of Windſor ; 
and he allowed them ſupporters to their arms. His 
Royal Highneſs Prince William, ſecond ſon to the 
Prince of Wales, on this occaſion, was made the firſt 
knight-companion, and his Grace the Duke of Mon- 
agu grand maſter of the order, the dean of Weſtmin- 
iter (for the time being) dean of the order; the other 
oificers of which are, Bath king of arms, a genealo- 
viſt, regiſter and ſecretary, gentleman uſher, and meſ- 
ſenger. 

Barn, Balucum, a convenient receptacle of water 
for perſons to waſh or plunge in, either for health or 
pleaſure. —Baths are diſtinguiſhied into hot and cold; 
and theſe again are either natural or artificial, The 
natural hot baths are formed of the water of hot 


ſprings, of which there are many in different parts of 


the world ; efpecially in thoſe countries where there 
are or have cvidently been volcanoes. The artificial 
hot baths conſiſt either of water or of ſome other fluid 
made hot by art. he cold bath conſiſts of water, 
either freſh or ſalt, in its natural degree of heat; or it 
may be made colder by art, as by a mixture of nitre, 
ſal ammoniac, &c. The chief hot baths in England 
are thoſe of Bath and Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire; and 
thole others of Bnxton and Matlock, in Derbyſhire ; 
which latter, however, arc rather warm or tepid than 
hot. The uſe of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſ- 
eaſes of the head, as palſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, 
as leproſies, &c. obſtructions and conſtipations of the 
bowels, the ſcurvy and ſtone, and in moſt diſeaſes of 
women and children. The baths have pertormed many 
cares, and are commonly uſed as a laſt remedy in ob- 
ſtinate chronic diſeaſes ; where they ſucceed well, if 
they agree with the conſtitution of the patient : but 
whether they will agree or not, cannot be known 
without trial. 

As to the origin of thoſe hot waters, of which the na- 
tural hot baths are formed, we are very much in the 
dark. All that can be affirmed with certainty is, that 
where there are volcanoes, there alſo there are hot 
ſprings in great abundance ; but how the heat of the vol- 
cano {hould be conſtantly commnnicated to the waters 
of a ſpring for many ages, during a great part of which 
the volcano itſelf has lain in a dormant ſtate, ſeems 
almoſt beyond the reach of inveſtigation. Another 
thing that creates a great difficulty is, that the fire 
of a volcano muſt certainly lie very deep in the carth, 
and moſt probably ſhifts from place to place ; but the 
waters of a ſpring muſt always iſſue from a place ſitua- 
ted lower than the origin of the ſpring itſelt. Beſides, 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe the water to come ſrom the 
top of a volcano itſelf, and conſequently boiling hot, 
it could not be ſuppoſed to percolate far through cold 
earth, without loſing all the heat it acquired from the 
volcano. From ſome obſervations, however, it certainly 
does appear, that there are ſome ſpots on the earth which 
have a power of prodncing heat within themſelves, 
independent of any thing forcign ; and that water is ſo 
far from being able to deſtroy this power, that it ſecms 
rather to promote and continue it. We know that 
water hath this effect upon a mixture of iron filings 
and ſulphur ; but whatever quantities of ſimilar ſub- 
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ſtances we may ſuppoſe to be contained in the earth, 


w—— we muſt alſo ſuppoſc to be deitroyed by one great con- 


flagration ſoon after they have begun to act upon cach 
other, ſo that by their means uo laſting heat in waters 
could be produced. Dr Stukely indeed would folve 
this, and ſeveral other phenomena, by making the 
fire and ſmoke of volcanoes the effects of electri- 
city: but here ſufſicient proof is wanting; for elec- 
tricity, even in its moſt powerful ſtate, is not very apt 
to ſct bodies on fire. The thought, however, deſerves 
attention; for if clectricity is capable of ſetting a vol- 
cano on fire, it is undoubtedly capable of producing 
ſolfaterras where it meets with proper materials, and 
from them ſprings of any degree of heat. 

The cold bath is found one of the moſt univerſal 
and innocent remedies yet diſcovered, though {till its 
uſe is not to be adopted without precautions. 

Barus in vapour, the fume or ſteam of ſome de- 
cottion is received upon the body to promote à per- 
ſpiration,—Theſc arc allo by ſome called Baluea La- 
couica, 

Vapour baths are, when the patient is not plunged 
into what is prepared for the bath, but only receives 
its ſteam upon thoſe parts of his body which require 
it : as in ſome diſtempers of the fundament and womb, 
where the patient ſus and receives the ſumes of ſome 

roper fomentation, &c. To theſe may be added the 
— 5 ; where pcople are made to ſweat by the heat 
of a room, and pouring on of hot water ; after which 
they generally go into a hot bath or bagnio, 

A peculiar fort of vapour-bath was much uſed by 
the ancient Mexicans, and is ſtill in uſe among the pre- 
ſent Indians their deſcendants. According to the 
Abbe Clavigero, theſe baths are built of raw bricks, 
and their form is ſimilar to that of ovens for baking 
bread : but with this difference, that the pavement of 
the bath is a little convex, and lower than the ſurface 
of the earth; whereas that of moſt ovens is plain, and 
2 little elevated for the accommodation of the baker. 
The greateſt diameter of a bath is abont cight feet, 
and its ones height ſix. The entrance, like the 
mouth of an oven, is wide enough to allow a man to 
creep eaſily in. In the place oppoſite to the entrance 
there is a furnace of {tone or raw bricks, with its mouth 
outwards to receive the fire, and a hole above it to 
carry off the ſmoke. The part which unitcs the ſur- 
nace to the bath, and which is about two ſcet and a 
half ſquare, is ſhut with a certain dry ſtone of a porous 
texture. In the upper par: of the vault there is an air- 
hole, like that to the furnace. This is the uſual ſtructure 
of the temazcalli ; but there are others that are without 
vault or furnace, mere little ſquare chambers, yet well 
covered and defended from the air. When any perſon 
goes to bathe, he firſt lays a mat within the temazcalli, 
a pitcher of water, and a bunch of herbs or leaves of 
maize, He then cauſes a fire to be made in the fur- 
nace, which is Kept burning until the ſtones which join 
the bath and furnace are quite hot, The perſon who 
is to ule the bath enters commonly naked, and gene- 
rally accompanied for the ſake of inconvenience, or on 
account of infirmity, by one of his domeſtics. As 
ſoon as he enters, he ſhuts the entrance cloſe, but 
leaves the air-hole at top for a little time open, to let 
out any ſmoke which may have been introduced thro? 


the chinks of the ſtone ; when it is all out he likewiſe 
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ſtops up the air-hole. 


to the top of the temazcalli. While the ſick perſon 
lies upon the mat, the domeſtic drives the vapour 
downwards, and gently beats the ſick perſon, parti- 
cularly on the ailing part, with the bunch of herbs, 
which are dipped for a little while in the water of the 
pitcher, which has then become a little warm. The 
ſick perſon falls immediately into a ſoft and copious 
ſweat, which is increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure, ac- 
cording as the caſe requires, When the evacuation 
deſired is obtained, the vapour is let off, the entrance 
is cleared, and the ſick perſon clothes himſelf, or is 
tranſported on the mat to his chamber; as the entrance 
to the bath is uſually within ſome chamber of his ha- 
bitation.— This ſort of bath, called temazcalli by the 
natives, has been regularly uſed in ſeveral diſorders, 
particularly in fevers occaſioned by coſtiveneſs. The 
Indian women uſe it commonly after childbirth, and 
alſo thoſe perſons who have been ſtung or wounded by 
any poiſonous animal. It is undoubtedly a powerful 
remedy for all thoſe who have occaſion to carry off 
groſs humours ; and certainly it wòuld be moſt uſeful 
in Italy, where the rheumatiſm is ſo ſrequent and af- 
fliting. When a very copious ſweat is deſired, the 
ſick perſon is raiſed up and held in the vapour; as he 
ſweats the more the nearer he is io it. "The temaz» 
calli is ſo common, that in every place inhabited by 
the Indians there are many of them. 

Barns (Dry), are thoſe made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, 
ſhreds of leather, and the like. — The ancients had di- 
vers ways of ſweating by a dry heat ; as by the means. 
of a hot ſand, ſtove-rooms, or artificial bagnios, and 
certain natural hot ſteams of the carth, received under 
a proper arch, or hot-houſe, as we learn from Celſus. 
They alſo had another kind of bath by inſolation, 
where the body was expoſed to the ſun for ſome time, 
in order to draw forth the ſuperfluous moiſture from 
the inward parts; and to this day it is a practice in 
ſome nations to cover the body over with horſe-dung, 
eſpecially in chronical diſcaſcs, to digelt and breathe 
out the humor that cauſes the diſtemper. In ſome 
places they make a kind of ſtoves of turf, wherein 
the ſick arc ſhut up io bathe or ſweat. 

The ſame name is ſometimes alſo given to another 
kind of bath, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit 
of wine; the patient being placed in a convenient cloſe 
chair for the reception of the fume, which riſcs and 
provokes ſweat in a plentiful manner: care is here ta- 
ken to Keep the head out, and to ſecure reſpiration. 
This bath has been found very effectual in removing 
old obſtinate pains in the limbs, and venereal com- 
plaints; and will often complete a cure left unper- 
formed by ſalivation. 

Some authors ſpeak of bloody baths, balnea ſangui- 
nolenta, prepared eſpecially of the blood of infants, 
anciently ſuppoſed to be a kind of ſpecific for the 
leproſy. 

Barns ( Metalline), thoſe made of water impregnated 
with the ſcoriæ of metals. The moſt common and uſe- 
ful of this Kind are thoſe prepared with the ſcorie of 
iron, which abound with the earthy, ſaline, and ſulphu- 
reous ſubſtance of the metal; and theſe are of excellent 
ſervice for ſtrengthening and bracing up the part to 
Which they arc applied, and recovering weak and de- 

cayed 


He then throws water upon the Bath 
hot ſtones, from which immediately ariſes a thick ſſeam 
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cayed limbs; ſtopping various kinds of bleeding, and 


reſtoring the menitrual and hemorrhoidal ux where 


obſtructed ; infomuch, that they may well be ſubiti- 
tuted for the natural iron baths. 

Adjacent to the ſmelting hats where metals are run 
from their orc, are to be found large quantities of the 
ſlag of copper, antimony, and cobalt, which abound- 
ing with ſulphur, vitriolic ſalt, and an carthy principle, 
make ſerviceable baths for ſtrengthening the Joſt tone 
of the fibres, and relaxing them when they are too 
ſtiff, Theſe baths have likewiſe a deterlive and clean- 
ſing virtue; ſo that with prudence, and due regard to 
circumitances, they may be uſed on many occalions. 
The way of making theſe artificial baths is, cither to 
take the lags as they come bot from the furnace, or 
elſe to heat them afreſh, and throw them into hot wa- 
ter; which is afterwards to be uſed either in the way 
of bath, or fomentation, occaſionally. There are other 
artificial baths, prepared of alum and quicklime, by 
boiling them together in fine rain-water. Such baths 
are highly ſerviceable in paralytic diſorders and weak- 
neſs of the limbs. 

The pepper bath, or peffer waſſer, on the Alps, is 
one of the moſt celebrated in Europe, and has been the 
ſubje& of treatiſes expreſs, beſides what has been ſaid 
of it occaſionally by Scheuchzer and others. It was 
firſt diſcovered in the year 1240, and is of the periodi- 
cal kind. The water breaks forth in a dreadful place, 
ſcarce acceſſible to the ſun-beams, or indeed to men, 
unleſs of the greateſt boldneſs, and ſuch as are not in 
the leaſt ſubject to dizzineſs. Theſe baths have this 
ſingularity above all others, that they commonly break 
forth in May, and that with a fort of impetuolity, 
bringing with them beech-leaves, crabs, or other wood- 
fruit: and that their courſe deſiſts in September or 
October. Scheuchzer profeſſes himſelf of opinion, 
that theſe waters are not impregnated with any mine- 
rals, or if they do contain any, that their virtues in 
curing diſtempers and preſerving health do not proceed 
from them. They are exceeding clear, deſtitute of 
colour, taſte, or ſmell. 

BaTHs, (Balnta), in architecture, denote large 

mpous buildings among the ancients, erected for the 
ake of bathing. Baths made a part of the ancient 

mnaſia, though they were frequented more for the 
ſake of pleaſure than health. 

The molt magnificent baths were thoſe of Titus, 
Paulus AÆmilius, and Diocleſian, of which there are 
ſome ruins ſtill remaining, It is ſaid that at Rome 
there were 856 public baths. Fabrictus adds, that 
the exceſſive luxury of the Romans appeared in no- 
thing more viſible than in their baths. Seneca com- 
plains, that the baths of plebeians were filled from 
ſilver pumps ; and that the freedmen trod on gems. 
Macrobius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a voluptuary, 
who had pendant baths hanging in the air. 

According to Dion, Ma:cenas was the firſt who made 
a bath at Rome: yet there are inſtances of public 
baths prior to this ; but they were of cold water, ſmall, 
and poorly decorated. Agrippa, in his ædilate, built 
160 places for bathing, where the citizens might be 
accommodated, cither with hot or cold, gratis. Af- 
ter this example, Nero, Veſpaſian, Titus, Domitian, 
Severus, Gordian, Aurclian, Maximian, Diocleſian, 
and molt of the emperors who ſtudied to gain the at- 
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fections of the people, creed baths laid with the 


richeſt marble, aud wrought according to the rules f 


the moſt delicate architecture. The rich had baths at 
home, and frequently very magnificent ones, eſpecial- 
ly after the time that the practice of pillaging the 
provinces had begun; but they only uſed them on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, The great men, and even em- 
perors themſelves, ſometimes bathed in public with 
the reſt of the people. Alexander Severus was the 
firſt who allowed the public baths to be opened in the 
night-time during the heats of ſummer, 

The Greek baths were uſually annexed to paleſlre 
or gymnaſia, of which they were conſidered as a part. 
Theſe baths conſiſted of ſeven different apartments, 
uſually ſeparated from each other, and intermixed with 
other buildings belonging to the other ſorts of exer- 
ciſes. Theſe were, firit, the cold bath, ſrigida /avatic ; 
2dly, The e/zotheſium, or room where they were anoint- 
ed with oil ; 3dly, The frigidarium, or cooling room; 
4thly, The propnigenzmn, or entrance of the hypocanſtum, 
or ſtove ; $5thily, The vaulted room for ſweating in, or 
vapour-bath, called concamerata ſudatio, or tepidarium ; 
6thly, The /aconicum, or dry. ſtove ; 7thly, The hot 
bath, called callida lavatio. 

As for the baths ſeparate from the paleſtræ, they 
appear to have been uſually double, one for men, the 
other for women ; but ſo near, that the ſame furnace 
heated both, The middle part was poſſeſſed by a large 
baſon that received water by ſeveral pipes, and was 
ſurrounded by a baluſtrade, behind which there was 
an area for the reception of thoſe who waited to uſe 
the bath. They were vaulted over, and only received 
light from the top. 

In the Roman baths, the firſt part that appeared 
was a large baſon, called zczuuCy8pa in Greek, and a- 
tatio or piſcina in Latin. In the middle was the y- 
pocauſtum, which had a row of four apartments on each 
ſide, called balneari : theſe were the ſtove, the bath, 
cold bath, and tepidarium. The two ſtoves, called 
laconicum and tepidarium, were circular and joined to- 
gether. . Their floor was hollow and ſuſpended, in or- 
der to receive the heat of a large furnace, which was 
communicated to the ſtoves through the vacuitics of 
their floor. This furnace alſo heated another room 
called vaſarium, in which were three large brazen veſ- 
ſels called illiaria, reſpectively containing hot, warm, 
and cold water; which were ſo diſpoſed, that the wa- 
ter might be made to paſs by ſy phons and pipes ont of 
one or other of them into the bath, in order to adjuſt 
its temperature, The deſcription is given by Vitruvi- 
us. At three in the afternoon, which is what Pliny 
calls hora oftava ct nona, the Romans all repaired to 
the baths, cither the public or the private ones: this 
was called the bath hour, hora balnei, which in winter 
was at nine, in ſummer at eight. The public baths 
were all opened by the found of a bell, and always at 
the ſame bw Thoſe who came too late, ſtood a 
chance for bathing in cold water. 

They began with hot water ; after which, as the 
pores were now opened, and might give room for too 
plentiful a perſpiration, they though it neceſſary for 
their health to cloſe them again, either with the cold 
bath, or at leaſt with a ſprinkling of cold water. Du- 
ring the bath, the body was ſcraped with a kind of 
knives, or {mal} ſtrigils, ſuch as are ſtill found in the 
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A ntion and perfuming, from which they went freſh to earthen or iron veſſel filled with fine ſand, which is {| 
ſupper. fitted into a furnace, and capable of containing the Bathing. 


The Romans, when they found their ſtomachs over- 
charged with meat, went to the bath, as we learn from 
Javenal, who inveighs againſt thoſe who, having gorg- 
cd themſelves with eating, were forced to go into the 
baths to give themſelves relief. They found allo that a 
bath was good to refreſh themſelves after ſome conſi- 
derable fatigue or travel, as Celſus tells us; which 
makes Plantus ſay, that all the baths in this world 
were not ſufficient to remove the wearineſs he felt. 
After Pompey's time, the humour of bathing was car- 
ried to great exceſs, by which many were ruined, ſe- 
veral having brought themſclves to ſuch à pitch, that 
they could not bear food without bathing firſt. The 
emperor Titus is ſaid to have loſt bis life thereby. 
Hence Pliny inveighs ſeverely againſt thoſe phyſicians 
who held, that hot baths digeſted the food. The em- 
peror Hadrian firſt laid a reſtraint on the immodcrate 
humour of bathing, by a public edict, prohibiting all 
perſons to bathe before the eighth hour, 

Barus of Agrippa (therme Agrippinæ,) were built 
of brick, but painted in enamel : thoſe of Nero, erm 
Neryniane, were not only furniſhed with freſh water, 
but even had the ſea brought imto them : thoſe of Ca- 
racalla were 2dorned with 200 marble columns, and 
furniſhed with 1600 ſeats of the ſame matter, Lip- 
ſius aſſures us they were ſo large, that 1200 perſons 
might conveniently bathe in them at the ſame time. 
But the baths of Diocleſian, therme Diocle ſianæ, ſur- 
paſſed all the reſt in magnificence. One hundred and 
forty thouſand men were employed many years in 
building them. Great part of theſe, as well as thoſe 
of Caracalla, are ſtill ſtanding ; and with the vaſt high 
arches, the beautiful and ſtately pillars, the extraordi- 
nary plenty of foreign marble, the curious vaulting of 
the roofs, the prodigious number of ſpacious apart- 
ments, and a thouſand other ornaments, make one of 
the greateſt curioſities of modern Rome. 

| Barn, in chemiſtry. Several matters employed to 
tranſmit heat are called baths; but the ſubſtances moſt 
frequently uſed by chemiſts for this purpoſes, are water 
and ſand, When water is employed, it is called Bal. 
neum Mariæ, or water bath; which is very much uſed, 
very convenient for many operations, and may be em- 
ployed ſucceſsfully for all degrees of heat inferior to 
that of boiling water. As water, when expoſed to 
fire in any veſſel from which it can evaporate, docs 
only receive a determinate degree of heat, which al- 
ways remains the ſame when once it has arrived to the 
boiling heat, it follows that by the water bath, a de- 
gree of heat always equal may be tranſmitted with 
certainty, Farther, this degree of heat being inca- 
pable of burning, or of communicating an empyreu- 
matic quality to matters ſuſceptible of it, the water 
bath has alſo the advantage of not expoſing ſubſtances 
to this inconvenience, When veſſels in which diſtilla- 
tions and digeſtions are made, are placed in ſand, then 
a ſand bath is formed. This intermediate ſubſtance of 
ſand is very convenient to moderate the too great ac- 
tivity of the naked fire, and to tranſmit any degree of 
heat, from the weakeſt to a red heat. As this bath 
is attended with leſs trouble, and requires leſs appara- 
tus than the water bath, it is much uſed in laborato- 
Vor. III. 


cucurbits, retorts, matraſſes or other veſſels containing 
the matter to be operated upon. 

BaTH, in metallurgy, is uſed to ſignify the fuſion 
of metallic matter in certain operations. In refining 
or cupelling, for example, the metals are ſaid to be in 
bath when they are melted. When gold is purified 
by antimony, this ſemi- metal melted, is called by ſome 
the bath of gold; alchemiſts, who conſider gold as the 
King of metals, call antimony the bath of the king only ; 
becauſe in fact gold only can reſiſt the action of anti- 
mony, 

Barn, in Hebrew antiquity, a meaſure of capacity, 
containing the fourth part of an omer, or ſeven gallons 
and four pints, as a meaſure for things liquid; or three 
pecks and three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. 

Barn-RAol, the daughter of a voice. So the Jews 
call one of their oracles, which is frequently mentioned 
in their hooks, eſpecially the Talmud; being a fanta- 
ſlical way of divination invented by the Jews them- 
ſclves, though called by them a revelation from God's 
will, which he made to his choſen people, after all ver- 
bal prophecies had ceaſed in Iſracl. It was in fact a 
method of divination ſimilar to the /ortes virgiliane of 
the Heathens, For as, with them, the firſt words they 
happened to dip into, in the works of that poet, were 
a kind of oracle whereby they predicted future events; 
ſo, with the Jews, when they appealed to Bath-kol, the 
firſt words they heard from any man's mouth were looked 
upon as a voice from heaven, directing them in the 
matter they enquired about, The Chriſtians were not 
quite free from this ſuperſtition, making the ſame uſe 
of the book of the Scriptures as the Pagans did of the 
works of Virgil. It was practiſed by Heraclius, em- 
peror of the Ealt, in the beginning of the ſeventh cen- 
tury : for, being at war with Choſrocs king of Perſia, 
and in doubt, after a ſucceſsful campaign, where to 
take up his winter quarters, he conſulted the book of 
the Scriptures in this way of divination, and was de- 
termined thereby. In France, it was the practice for 
ſeveral ages to uſe this kind of divination at the conſe- 
cration of a biſhop, in order to diſcover his life, man- 
ners, and future behaviour. This uſage came into 
England with the Norman conqueſt; for we are told, 
that at the. conſecration of William the ſecond Nor- 
man biſhop of the dioceſe of Norwich, the words which 
firſt occurred on dipping into the Bible were, Net this 
man, but Barabbus: ſoon aſter which, William died, 
and Herbert de Lozinga, chief ſimony-broker to King 
William Rufus, ſucceeded him; at whoſe conſecration 
the words at which the Bible opened were the ſame 
which Jeſus ſpoke to Judas the traitor ; Friend, where- 


fore art thou come ? This circumſtance ſo affected Her- 


bert, that it brought him to a thorough repentance of 
his crime; in expiation of which he built the cathedral 
church or Norwich, the firſt ſtone of which he laid in 
the year 1096. 

BATHA, BaTH, or Bachia, a town of Hungary, 
and capital of a county of the ſame name, ſeated on the 
Danube. E. Long. 20. 40. N. Lat. 46. 40. 

— BATHING, the act of uſing or applying a bath; 
that is of immerging the body, or part of it, in water, 
or other fluid 

K Bathing 
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Bathing is a practice of great antiquity, The Greeks, 


as carly as the heroic age, are ſaid to have bathed them - 
ſelves in the ſca, in rivers, &c, We even find mention 
in Homer, of hot baths in the Trojan times; but theſe 
ſeem to have been very rare, and only uſed on extraor- 
dinary occaſions. Athenæus ſpeaks of hot baths as 
unnuſual even in his age. In reality, public baths ap- 
pear to have been diſcouraged, and even prohibited, by 
the ancient Greeks, who were contented to waſh them- 
ſclves at home in a ſort of bathing-tubs, The method 
of bathing among the ancient Greeks was, by heating 
water in a large veſſel with three feet, and thence pour- 
ing it on the head and ſhoulders of the perſon ſeated in 
the tub for that purpoſe, who at coming out was anoint- 
ed with oil. 

The Romans were alſo long before they came into 
the uſe of baths; the very name of which, hermæ, 
ſhows they borrowed it from the Greeks, As the an- 
cient Romans were chictly employed in agriculture, 
their cuſtom was every evening after work to wash 
their arms and legs, that they might fit down to ſup- 
per with more decency : for it is to be obſerved, the 
uſe of linen was then unknown ; and the people ot that 
age went with their arms and legs bare, and conſe- 

aently expoſed to duſt and filth. But this was not all; 
* every ninth day, when they repaired to the city, 
either to the nundinæ or to attend at the aſſemblies of 
the people, they bathed all over in the Tiber, or ſome 
other river which happened to be neareſt them. This 
ſcems to have been all the bathing known till the time 
of Pompey, when the cuſtom began of bathing every 
day. 

The Celtic nations were not without the uſe of bath- 
ing: the ancient Germans bathed every day in warm 
water in winter, and in ſummer in cold. In England, 
the famous bath in Somerſetſhire is ſaid by ſome to have 
been in uſe 800 years before Chriſt. Of this, how- 
ever, it muſt be owned, we have but very lender evi- 
dence: but Dr Muſgrave makes it probable that it 
was a place of conſiderable reſort in Geta's time; there 
being {till the remains of a ſtatue erected to that gene- 
ral, in gratitude for ſome bencfactions he had con- 
ferred upon it. 

Although bathing, among the ancients, made, as 
it were, a part of diet, and was uſed as familiarly as 
eating or ſleep; yet it was in high eſteem among their 
phyſicians for the cure of diſcaſes, as appears from 
Strabo, Pliny, Hippocrates, and Oribaſius; whence 
frequent exhortations to waſhing in the ſea, and plung- 
ing into cold water, The firit inſtance of cold bath- 
ing, as a medicine, is Melampus's bathing the daughters 
of the king of Argos; and the firſt inftance of warm 
bathing is Medea's uſe of it, who was ſaid to boil 
people alive, becauſe Pelias king of Theſſaly died in 
a warm bath under her hands, The cold bath was 
uſed with ſucceſs by Antoninus Muſa, phy ſician to the 
emperor Auguſtus, for the recovery of that prince; 
but fell into neglect after the death of Marcellus, who 
was thought to have been deſtroyed by the improper 
afe of it. It was again brought into requeſt towards 


the cloſe of the reign of Nero, by means of a phy f. 


cian at Marſeilles named Charms ; but during the ig— 
norance of the ſucceeding ages, the practice was again 
baniſhed for a long time.— Both hot and cold bathing 
are now preſcribed in many caſes by the phylicians, 
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though they are not agreed as to the manner in which 
they operate on the human body, Sce MEDICINE- 
Index 

Bathing among the Torks, as among the ancients, 
makes a part of diet and luxury; and in every town, 
and even village, there is a public bath. Indeed, the 
neceiſity of cleanlineſs, in a climate where one per- 
ſpires ſo copioufly, has rendered bathing indiſpen- 
ſable; ine comfort it produces preſerves the uſe of it ; 
and Mahomet, who knew its utility, has reduced it 
to a precept. Of theſe baths, and the manner of bath- 
ing particularly at Cairo, the following account is given 
by M. Savary in his Letters on Epypt. 

* The tirit apartment one finds in going to the bath, 
is a large hall, which riſes in the form of a rotunda. 
It is open at the top, to give a free circulation to the 
air. A ſpacious elirade, or raiſed floor, covered with 
a carpet, and divided into compartments, goes around 
it, on which one lays one's clothes. In the middle of 
the building, a jet-d'can ſpouts out from a baſon, and 
agreeably entertains the eye. Whey you are undreſſed, 
you tie a napkin round your loins, take a pair of ſan- 
dals, and enter into a narrow paſſage, where you be- 
gin to be ſenſible of the heat. The door ſhuts to; 
and, at 20 paces oft, you open a ſecond, and go along 
a paſlage, which forms a right angle with the former. 
Here the heat increaſes. They who arc afraid of ſud- 
denly cxpoling themſelves to a ſtroger depree of it, 
ſtop in a marble hall, in the way to the bath properly 
ſo called. The bath is a ſpacious and vaulted apartment, 
paved and lined with marble, around which there are 
four cloſets. The vapour inceſſantly riling from a foun- 
tain and ciſtern of hot water, mixes itſelf with the 
burning pertumes. Theſe, however, are never burnt 
except the perſons Who are in the bath deſire it. They 
mix with the ſteam of the water, and produces a moſt 
agreeable effect. 

*« The bathers are not impriſoned here, as in Europe, 
in a ſort of tub, where one is never at one's caſe. Ex- 
tended on a cloth ſpread ont, the head ſupported by a 
{mall cuſhion, they ſtretch themſelves freely in every 
poſture, while they are wrapped up in a cloud of odori- 
ferous vapours, which penctrate into all their pores, 


After repoling there ſome time, until there is a gentle 


moiſture over the whole body, a ſervant comes, preſſes 


you gently, turns you over, and when the limbs are 
vecome ſupple and flexible he makes all the joints crack 


without any difficulty, He miſles* and ſeems io knead 


the fleſh without making you feel the ſmalleſt pain. 
This operation finiſhed, he puts on a ſtuff glove, and 
rubs you a long time, During this opcration, he de- 
taches from the body of the patient, which is running 
with ſweat, a ſort of ſmall ſcales, and removes even 
the imperceptible dirt that ſtops the pores. The ſkin 
becomes ſoft and ſmooth like ſatin. He then conducts 
you into a cloſet, pours the lather of perfumed ſoap 
upon your head, and withdraws, The ancients did 
more honour to their gueſts, and treated them in a 
more voluptuous manner. Whilſt Telemachus was at 
the court of Neſtor, © the beantiful Polycaſta, the 
handſomeſt of the daughters of the king of Pylos, led 
the ſon of Ulyiſes to the bath; waſhed him with her 
own hands; and, after anointing his body with precious 
oils, covered him with rich habits and a ſplendid cloak.” 
Piſiſtratus and Telemachus were not warle treated in 


the 
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conits ſrem 
the Arabic 
verb maſs, 
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its beaties, they were conducted to baſons of marble, 
where a bath was prepared: Beautiful female ſlaves 
waſhed them; and, after anointing them with oil, co- 
vered them with rich tunics and ſuperb pellices.” 

« The cloſet to which one is conducted is furniſhed 
with 2 ciſtern and two cocks ; one for cold and the 
other for hot water. There you waſh yourſelf, Soon 
after the ſervant returns with a depilatory pomatum, 
which in an inſtant makes the hair fall off the places it 
is applied to. Both men and women make general uſe 
of it in Egypt. It is compoſed of a mineral called 
ruſina, which is of a deep brown. The Epyptians 
burn it lightly, knead it with water, mixing it with 
half the quantity of flaked lime. This greyilh paſte 
applicd to the hair, makes it fall off in two or three 
minutes, without giving the ſlighteſt pain. 

« After being well waſhed and parified, you are wrap- 
ped up in hot linen, and follow the guide through 
the windings that lead to the onter apartment. This 
inſenſible tranſition from heat to cold prevents one from 
ſuffering any inconvenience from it. Of arriving at 
the eſtrade, you find a bed prepared for you; and 
ſcarcely are you laid down before a child comes to preſs 
every part of your body with his delicate fingers, in 
order to dry you thoroughly. You change linen a ſe- 
cond time, and the child gently grates the calloſity of 
your feet with pamice ſtone. He then brings you a 
pipe and Moka coffee. 

« Coming out ot a ſtove where one was ſurrounded by 
a hot and moiſt fog, where the ſweat guſhed from every 
limb, and tranſported into a ſpacious apartment open 
to the external air, the breaſt dilates, and one breathes 
with voluptuouſneſs. Perfectly maſſed, and as it were 
regenerated, one experiences an univerſal comfort. The 
blood circulates with freedom ; and one feels as if diſen- 
gaged from an enormous weight, together with a ſup- 
pleneſs and lightneſs to which one has been hitherto a 
ſtranger. A lively ſentiment of exiſtence diffuſes itſelf 
to the very extremitics of the body. Whilſt it is loſt 
in delicate ſenſations, the ſoul, ſympathiſing with the 
delight, enjoys the moſt agreeable ideas. The ima- 
gination, wandering over the univerſe, which it em- 
belliſhes, ſees on every lide the moſt enchanting pic- 
tures, every where the image of happineſs. If life be 
nothing but the ſucceſſion of our ideas, the rapidity 
with which they then recur to the memory, the vigour 
with which the mind runs over the extended chain of 
them, would induce a belicf that in the two hours of 
that delicious calm that ſucceeds the bath, one has lived 
a number of years.“ 

Such are the baths, the uſe of which were ſo ſtrong- 
ly recommended by the ancients, and which are ſtill 
the delight of the Egyptians. It is by means of them 
that they prevent or diſpel rheumatiſms, catarrhs, and 
ſuch cutaneous diſorders as are produced by want of 
perſpiration. Hence likewiſe they find a radical cure 
for that fatal evil which attacks the ſources of genera- 
tion, the remedy for which is fo dangerons in Europe, 
By the ſame reſource they get rid of that uncomfort- 
able feeling ſo common to all nations who do not pay 
ſo much attention to the cleanlineſs of their bodies. 
Mr Tournefort, indeed, who had noſed ſteam baths at 
Conſtantinople, where there is leſs refinement in them 
than at Cairo, is of opinion that they injure the breaſt. 
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But, according to Mr Savary, this is an error which Bathing, 
further experience would have corrected. There are Bathurit. 


no people who make more frequent uſe of them than 
the Egyptians, and there is no country where there 
are fewer aſthmatic people, The aſthma is ſcarcely 
known there. 

The women are paſſionately fond of theſe baths, 
They frequent them at leaſt once a-week, and take 
with them ſlaves properly qualified for the purpoſe. 
More luxurious than the men, after undergoing the 
uſual preparations, they waſh their bodies, and above 
all their heads, with roſe-water. It is there that fe- 
male head dreſſers form their long black hair into treſſes, 
which they mix with precious eflences inſtead of powder 
and pomatum. It is there that they blacken the edge 
of their eye-lids, and lengthen their eye-brows with co- 
hel, a preparation of tin burnt with gall-nuts; it is there 
they ſtain the finger and toe nails with the leaves of 
henne, a ſhrub common in Egypt, and which gives 
them a golden colour. The linen and clothing they 
make uſe of are paſſed through the ſweet ſteam of the 
wood of aloes ; and when the work of the toilet is at 
an end, they remain in the outer apartment, and paſs 
the day in entertainments. Females entertain them 
wa voluptuons ſongs and dances, or tell them tales of 
ove. 

BATHURST (Ralph), M. D. an eminent phy- 
ſician, poet and divine, born in the year 1620. He 
ſtudied divinty in Trinity college, Oxford ; but the 
times of confuſion coming on, he changed the courſe 
of his ſtudies, and applied himſelf to phyſic. He took 
a doctor's degree in that faculty ; in which he roſe to 
ſuch eminence, that he was, in the time of the uſurpa- 
tion, appointed phyſician to the ſtate, Upon the re- 
ſtoration, he quitted his profeſſion of phyſic ; was clec- 
ted a fellow of the Royal Society, and preſident of his 
college ; and having entered into holy orders, he was 
made chaplain to the king, and afterwards dean of 
Wells. Soon after, he ſerved the office of vice-chancel- 
lor of Oxford, and was nominated by King William 
and Queen Mary to the ſce of Briſtol which he retuſed 
toaccept. His learning and talents were various. He 
was an orator, a philoſopher, and a poet: he poſſeſſed 
an inexhauſtible fund of wit, and was a facetious com- 
panion at Yo years of age. Ridicule was the weapon 
with which he uſcd to correct the delinquents of his 
college: and he was ſo abſolute a maſter of it, that he 
had it always at hand, His poetical pieces in the Mu- 
ſe Anglicane are excellent in their kind. He wrote 
ſeveral poems, both in Engliſh and Latin ; and died 
June 14. 1704, in the 84th year of his age. 

BaTHURST (Allen), Earl of Bathurſt, one of the laſt 
worthies of Queen Anne's reign, that ſhining period 
of triumphs, taſte, genins, and elegance, was born in 
the year 1684. His ſtudies and his education were 
equally conducive to the brilliant figure he was deſtined 
to make in ſocial life and inthe ſenate, as a polite ſcho- 
lar, a patriot, and a ſtateſman. Theſe talents he had 
an opportunity to diſplay as early as the year 17053 


when, at the requeſt of his father Sir Benjamin Ba- 
thurſt, and the ſolicitation of the conſtituents of Ciren- 
cheſter, he ſerved in parliament for that borough, his 
native ſoil, with reputation and integrity. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf particularly in the ſtruggles and de- 
batcs relative to the union between the two Kingdoms, 
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the vigour of government y' uniting its force. Though 
he was contented to act a ſubordinate character in the 
great oppoſition planned by Mr Harley and Mr St 
Joha, his intimate friends, to ſap the credit of the 

uke of Marlborough and his adherents, he was of in- 
finite ſervice to his party in arraigning, with ſpirit and 
eloquence, the conduct of the General and the Earl of 
Godolphin, who had long governed the Queen, and 
jJavithed the treaſures of the nation on conqueſts more 
ſplendid than ſerviceable. The loſs of the battle of 
Aimanza ſeconded his efforts to diſpel the intoxica- 
tion of former ſucceſſes, His perſonal regard for Lord 
Somers, prelident of the council, was never altered, 
though they were of different opiuions in politics; and 
when he was diveſted of his office, Mr Bathurſt acted 
with ſuch tenderneſs and delicacy, as to preſerve the 
eſteem of Lord Somers in a private ſtation, In conſi- 
deration of his zcal and ſervices, the rer 
him, in 1711, to the dignity of a peer, by the title of 
Baron Bathurſt, of Battleſden, in Bedfordſhire. 

His Lordſhip continned to ſpeak his ſentiments with 
an undaunted freedom in the upper houſe ; and ſtept 
forth as a formidable opponent to the court-meaſures 
in the reign of George I. and during Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration. The acrimony of the projecu- 
tion carried on againſt the Earl of Oxford, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, and the duke of Ormond, ſtimulated his in- 
dignation and his eloquence againſt ſuch vindictive pro- 
ceedings ; and he obſerved, “that the King of a faction 
was but the ſovercign of half his ſubjects.“ 

The ſouth- ſea ſcheme having infected the whole na- 
tion with a ſpirit of avaricious enterprize, the people 
awaked from their delirium, and an infinite number of 
ſamilies was involved in ruin. Lord Bathurſt publicly 
impeached the directors, whoſe arts had enabled them 
by theſe vain expectations to amaſs ſurpriſing fortunes : 
he repreſented that the national honour was concerned 
in ſtripping them of their ill * wealth; and moved 
for having all the directors of the ſouth-ſea company 
puniſhed by a forfeiture of their eſtates, for ſuch a no- 
torious act of ſordid knavery. 

When the bill was brought into the houſe of Lords 
againſt Dr Atterbury biſhop of Rocheſter, that learned 
prelate, who joined to the graces of ſtyle and elocution 
all the elegance of a juſt delivery; among the many 
friends the biſhop's eloquence, politeneſs, and inge- 
nuity had procured him, was Lord Bathurſt. He ſpoke 
againſt the bill with great vehemence and propriety ; 
obſerving, “ that if ſuch extraordinary proceedings 
were countenanced, he ſaw nothing remaining for him 
and others to do, but to retire to their country-houſes, 
and there, if poſſible, quietly enjoy their eſtates with- 
in their own families, ſince the leaſt correſpondence, or 
intercepted letter, might be made criminal.” Then 
turning to the biſhops, he ſaid, “ he could hardly 
account for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome 
perſons bore the ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, un- 
leſs it was that they were infatuated like the wild 
Americans, who fondly believe they inherit not only 
the ſpoils, but even the abilities, of the man they de- 
ſtroy.” He was one of the Lords who entered his pro- 
teſt againſt the bill. 

His Lordihip was entirely averſe to continental con- 
nections; and animadverted ſeverely upon the monarch 
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Bair, firmly ſupporting this meaſure, calculated to ſtrengthen 
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whole thoughts were turned to forcign concerns and Pathurſt. 
alliance which could never be uſeful ; complaining of ——w— 


the immenſe ſunis la viſhed in ſublidies to needy and ra- 
pacions princes. 

The directors of the charitable corporation having 
embezzled Sc, col. of the proprictors capital, Lord 
Bathuzſt declared, in the Houſe of Lords, his abhor- 
rence of this moſt iniquitous ſcene of fraud; aflerting, 
that not one ſhilling of the money was ever applied to 
the proper ſervice, but became the reward of avarice 
and venality. 

His lordſhip concurred, with all his power, in the 
oppoſition to Sir Robert Walpole, who now tattered 
on the brink of ruin. This miniſter, aftcr obſtinate 
ſtruggles, having been forced to reſign all his employ - 
ments, Lord Bathurſt was ſworn of the privy council, 
and made captain of the gentlemen penſioners, which 
poſt he reſigned in 1744. He was appointed treafurcr 
to the preſent king, then Prince of Wales, in 1757, 
and continued in the liſt of privy-counſellors at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne ; but, on account of his great age, 
he choſe to enjoy vtium cum dignitate. 

Lord Bathurſt's integrity gained bim the eſteem even 
of his opponents ; aud his humanity and benevolence, 
the affection of all that knew him more intimately, 
He added to his public virtnes all the good breeding, 
politeneſs, and elegance, of ſocial intercourſe. Dr, 
Freind, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Swift, Prior, Rowe, 
Addiſon, Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and moſt men of 
genius in his own time, cultivated his friendſhip, and 
were proud of his correſpondence. 

Pope, in his Epiſtle to him on the Uſe of Riches ; 
thus addreſſes him: 


The ſenſc to value riches, with the art 

T”* enjoy them, and the virtue to impart ; 

To balance fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with economy maguiticence ; 

With ſplendor, charity ; with plenty, health : 

O teach us, Bathurſt, yet unſpoil'd by wealth! 
That ſecret rare, between th” extremes to move, 
Ot mad good-nature, and of mean ſclt-love. 


And Sterne, in his letters to Eliza, thus ſpeaks of 
him: “ This nobleman is an old friend of mine; he 
was always the protector of men of wit and genius; 
and has had thoſe of the laſt century always at his table. 
The manner in which his notice began of me, was as 
ſingular as it was polite, —He came up to me one day 
as I was at the Princeſs of Wales's court, I want 
to know you, Mr. Sterne ; but it is fit you ſhould 
know alſo who it is that wiſhes this pleaſure : you have 
heard (continued He) of an old Lord Bathurſt, of 
whom your Popes and Swifts have ſung and ſpoken fo 
much : I have lived my life with geniuſes of that caſt, 
but have ſurvived them; and deſpairing ever to find 
their equals, it is ſome years ſince I have cloſed my ac- 
counts, and ſhut np my books, with thoughts of ne- 
ver opening them again : but you have kindled a defire 
in me of opening them once more before I die, which 
I now do; ſo go home, and dine wich me.“ This 
nobleman, I ſay, is a prodigy : for at 85 he has all the 
wit and promptneſs of a man of 30; a diſpolition to be 
pleaſed, and a power to pleaſe others beyond what- 
ever I knew ! added to which, a man of learning, cour- 
teſy, and feeling.“ 1 
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His Lord hip, in the latter part of his life, preſerved 
his natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity, always acceſlible, 
hoſpitable, and beneficent. Lately he delighted in 
rural amuſements ; and enjoyed, with a philoſophical 
ſatisfaction, the ſhade of the lofry trees he had planted 
himſelf, Till within a month of his death he conſtantly 
rode out on horſeback two hours before dinner, and 
conſtantly drank his bottle of claret or Madeira after 
dinner. He uſed to declare, ina jocoſe manner, he 
never could think of adopting Dr Cadogan's method, 
as Dr Cheyne had aſſured him, 50 years ago, he would 
never live ſeven years longer unleſs he abriged him- 
ſelf of his wine. Parſaant to this maxim, his Lord- 
ſhip having, ſome years ago, invited ſeveral of his 
friends to ſpend a few cheerful days with him at 
his ſcat at Cirenceſter, and being oac evening very 
loth to part with them; on his ſon the late chan- 
cellor's objecting to their ſitting up any longer, and 
adding that health and long life were beſt ſecured by 


_ regularity, he ſuffered him to retire : but, as ſoon as 


he was gone, the cheerful father ſaid, © Come, my 
good friends, ſince the old gentleman is gone to bed, I 
think we may venture to crack another bottle.“ 

His Lordſhip was advanced to the dignity of Earl 
in 1772; and lived to ſee the above nobleman, his cl- 
deſt ſon, ſeveral years Lord High chancellor of Great 
Britain, and promoted to the peerage in 1771 by the 
title of Baron Aplley. Lord Bathurſt married Ca- 
therine daughter of Sir Peter Apſley, by whom he 
had two other ſons, and five daughters, His death 
happened, after a few days illneſs, at his ſeat near Ci- 
renceſter, in the 91ſt year of his age, and on the 16th 
of September 1775. 

BATHYLLUS and PyLaDsEs, inventors of panto- 
mime entertainments on the ſtage. Bathyllus ſucceeded 
in repreſenting comedy ; Pylades, in tragedy. The art 
conſiſted in expreſling the paſſions by geſtures, atti- 
tudes, and dumb ſhew ; not, as in modern times, in 
machinery, and the foolerics of Harlequin, They 
flouriſhed at Rome, under Anguſtus, about A. D. 10. 
Each of them kept ſcholars, who perpetuated their 
maſter's name: for the followers of Bathyllus, who ex- 
celled in the comic part, called themſelves Bathy!! ; 
and thoſe of Pylades, who excelled in the tragic, called 
themſelves Py/adez. 

BATILLUS, a muſical inſtrument made of metal, 
in the form of a ſtaff, furniſhed with metalline rings, 
which being ſtruck, yielded a Kind of harmonical 
ſounds ; uſed by the Armenians in their church-ſer- 
vice. 

BATIS ; a genus of the tetrandria order, belong- 
ing to the dizcia claſs of plants, the characters of 
which are: Of the male, the amentum is four ways 
imbricated, and both the calyx and corolla are want- 
ing : of the female, the amentum is ovate, the involu- 
crum diphyllous ; calyx and corolla wanting ; the ſtig- 
ma is bilobate and ſeſſile; the berries condunate and 
four ſeeded. There is but one ſpecies, the mantima 
a native of Jamaica, 

BATISTE, in ccmmerce, a fine white kind of li- 
nen cloth, manufactured in Flanders and Picardy. 

There are three kinds of batiſte; the firſt very thin; 
the ſecond leſs thin ; and the third much thicker, cal- 
led Holland batiſle, as coming very near the goodneſs 
of Hollands, 
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The chief uſe of Batiſte is for neck-cloths, head- Batman 
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cloths, ſurplices, &c. 


Rl 
BATMAN, in commerce, a kind of weight uſed at Batalia. 


Smyrna, W ſix okes of 400 drams each, which 
amount to 16 pounds 6 ounces and 15 drams of Engliſh 
weight, 
BATMANSON, (John), prior of the Carthuſian 
monaſtery, or Charter-houſe in the ſuburbs of Lon- 
don. He was ſome time a ſtudent at Oxford, but it 
does not appear that he took any degree in that uni- 
verſity. He was intimately acquainted with Edward 
Lee archbiſhop of York, at whoſe requeſt he wrote 
againſt Eraſmus and Luther, He died in the year 
1521, and was buried in the chapel belonging to the 
charter-houſe, According to Balc, he was a proud 
forward perfon ; and he ſays that Eraſmus, in one of 
his letters to the biſhop of Wincheſter, calls him an 
ignorant fcllow. Pits, on the contrary, gives him the 
character of a man of lingular genius, zeal, picty, and 
learning. He wrote, 1. Auimadverſieues in annotationes 
Eraſmi in Nov. Teflamentum. 2. A treatiſe againſt 
ſome of Luther's works, Theſe two he afterwards re- 
trated. 3. Commentaria in proverbia Solomonis. 4. In 
cantica canticyrum. $5. De unica Magdalena. 6. Ju- 
ſtitutiones noviciorumm. 7. De contemptu mundi. 8. De 
Chriſto duodenni. 9. On the words, Miſſus eſt, &c. 
BATON, or Basrox. See BasToON. 
BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, the battle of the 
frogs and the mice, the title of a fine burleſque poem 
generally aſcribed to Homer, The ſubject of the work 
is the death of Piycharpax, a moule, ſon to Toxartes, 
who being mounted on the back of Phyſignathus, a 
frog, on a voyage to her palace, to which ſhe had in- 
vited him, was ſeized wich fear when he ſaw himſelf 
in the middle of the pond, ſo that he tumbled off and 
was drowned, Phyſignathus being ſuſpected to have 
ſhaken him off with deſign, the mice demanded ſatis- 
faction, and unanimoully declared war againit the frogs. 
BATTA, (anc. geog.), a people of Germany, for- 
merly inhabitants of what is now called Heſſe, Being 
diſlatisfied with their ſituation there, they ſettled on 
the iſland formed by the Vahalis and Rhine, which 
from them took the name of Batavia, or Batavorum 
Iuſula. Their government was a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy, Their chief was, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, nothing more than a principal citizen, 
whoſe bulineſs was rather to adviſe than to command, 
The principal men who exerciſed juriſdiction, and com- 
manded the troops, in their reſpective diſtricts, were 
choſen, as well as the kings, in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple. A hundred perſons {clected from among the peo- 
ple preſided over every county, and acted as chiefs in 
the different hamlets, The whole nation was, in ſome 
meaſure, an army always in readineſs. Each family 
compoſed a body of militia, which ſerved under a cap- 
tain of their own chooling, See BaTavorum Iaſula. 
BATTALIA, an army ranged in order of battle, 
or ready for engagement. The word ſeems formed 
from the Latin batualia, ſometimes alſo written bata- 
lia, denoting a ſort of military or gladiatorial exerciſe, 
as fighting with foils, or tilting at a poſt. In this 
ſenſe, we meet with the depth of a battalia; to march 
in battalia, with the baggage in the middle ; to break 
the battalia, &c. In the Roman battalia, the haſtati 
made the front, | BAT'- 
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BATTALION, a2 ſmall body of infantry, ranged 
in form of battle, and ready to engage. 

A battalion uſually contains from 500 to go men; 
bat the number it conſiſts of is not determined, They 
arc armed with firelocks, ſwords and bayonets ; and 
divided into 13 companies, one of which is genadiers 
They are uſnally drawn up three men deep. Some re- 

iments conſiſt of but one battalion, others are divided 
nto four or five. 

BATTATAS, the Indian name of the potatoe. 
Sce ConvoOLvUtLUs, 

BATTEL, a town of Suſſcx, five miles north-weſt 
of Haſtings, ſituated in E. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 50. 
55. It was formerly called Epiton ; and is the place 
where William the Conqueror vanquithed Harold king 
of England on October 14th 1066. William, in me- 
mory of this victory, erected an abbey, which he cal- 
led Battel Abbey ; and if a criminal could but reach 
this abbey, he was diſmiſſed from thence, and was af- 
terwards in no danger for his paſt faults. "The abbey 
was a large and noble ſtructure, as may be judged by 
the gateway which is (till entire, as well as from the 
other remains, This place is noted for making gun- 
powder equal to that of Dantzick ; and the belt goes 
by the name of of Battel gunpowder. 

BATTEL, in law, or Trial by wager of Battel, a ſpe- 
cics of trial of great antiquity, but now much diſuſed, 
It ſeems to have owed its original to the military ſpi- 
rit of our anceſters, joined to a ſuperititions frame of 
mind; it being in the nature of an appeal to Provi- 
dence, under an apprehenſion and hope (however pre- 
ſumptuous and unwarrantable), that heaven would give 
the victory to him who had the right. The deciſion of 
ſuits, by this appeal to the God of buttels, is by ſome 
ſaid to have been invented by the Burgundi, one of the 
northern or German clans that planted themſelves in 
And it is true, that the firſt written injunction 
of judiciary combats that we meet with, is in the laws 
of Gundebald, A. D. 501, which are preſerved in the 
Burgundian code. Yet it does not ſeem to have been 
merely a local cuſtom of this or that particular tribe, 
but to have been the common uſage of all thoſe war- 
like people from the earlieſt times. And it may alſo 
ſeem, from a paſſage in Velleius Paterculus, that the 
Germans, when firſt they became known to the Ro- 
mans, were wont to decide all conteſts of right by the 
ſword : for when Quintilius Varus endeavoured to in- 
troduce among them the Roman laws and method of 
trial, it was looked upon (ſays the hiſtorian) as a 0 
vitas incognite diſcipline, ut 2 armis decerni jure 
terminarentur. And among the ancient Goths in Swe— 
den we find the practice of judiciary duels eſtabliſhed 
upon much the ſame footing as they formerly were in 
our OWN country. 

This trial was introduced in England among other 
Norman cuſtoms by William the Conqueror: but was 
only uſed in three caſes, one military, one criminal, and 
the third civil. The firſt in the court-martial, or court 
of chivalry and honour ; the ſecond in appeals of fe- 
lony ; and the third upon iſſue joined in a writ of right, 
the laſt and moſt ſolemn deciſion of real property, For 
in writsof right the jus proprictatis, which is frequently 
a matter of dithcalty, is in queſtion ; but other real ac- 
tions being merely queſtions of the % poſſeioris, which 
are uſually more plaiu and obvious, our anccſtors did 
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not in them appeal to the deciſion of Providence. An- 


other pretext for allowing it, upon theſe final writs f 


right, was alſo for the ſake of ſuch claimants as might 
have the true right, but yet by the death of witneſſes 
or other defect of evidence be unable to prove it toa 
jury. But the moſt curious reaſon of all is given in the 
Mirror, that it is allowable upon warrant of the combat 
between David for the people of Iſracl of the one party, 
and Goliah for the Philiſtines of the other party: a 
reaſon which Pope Nicholas I. very ſeriouſly decides 
to be inconcluſive. Of battel, therefore, on a writ of 
right we ſhall firſt ſpeak : and although the writ of 
right itſelf, and of courſe this trial thereof, be at pre- 
ſent diſuſed ; yet, as it is law at this day, it wy be 
matter of curioſity, at leaſt, to inquire into the forms 
of this proceeding, as we may gather them from an- 
cient authors. 

1. The laſt trial by battel that was waged in the 
court of common pleas at Weſtminſter (thongh there 
was afterwards one in the court of chivalry in 1637, 
and another in the county palatine of Durham in 1638) 
was in the 13th year of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1571, 
as reported by Sir James Dyer; and was held in Tot- 
hill-fields, Weſtminſter, ** non ſine magna juris conſul- 
torum perturbatione, ſaith Sir Henry Spelman, who 
was himſelf a witneſs of the ceremony. The form, as 
appears from the authors before cited, is as follows : 

When the tenant in a writ of right pleads the ge- 
neral jllae, viz. that he hath more right to hold than 
the demandant hath to recover ; and offers to prove it 
by the body of his champion, which tender is accepted 
by the demandant ; the tenant in the firſt place muſt 
produce his champion, who, by throwing down his 
glove as a gage or pledge, thus wages or ſtipulates bat- 
tel with the champion of the demandant ; who, by ta- 
king up the gage or glove, ſtipulates on his part to ac- 
cept the challenge. The reaſon why it is waged by 
champions, and not by the parties themſelves, in civil 
actions, is becauſe, if any party to the ſuit dies, the 
ſuit muſt abate and be at an end for the preſent ; and 
therefore no judgment could be given for the lands in 
queſtion, if cither of the parties were ſlain in battel ; 
and alſo that no perſon might claim an exemption from 
this trial, as was allowed in criminal caſes, where the 
battel was waged in perſon. 

A piece of ground is then in due time ſet out, of 60 
feet ſquare, incloſed with liſts, and on one fide a court 
erected for the judges of the court of common pleas, 
who attend there in their ſcarlet robes; and alſo a bar 
is prepared for the learned ſerjeants at law. When the 
court fits, which ought to be by ſunriſing, proclama- 
tion is made for the partics and their champions ; who 
are introduced by two knights, and are dreſſed in a coat 
of armour, with red ſandals, barelegged from the knee 
downwards, barcheaded, and with bare arms to the 
elbows. The weapons allowed them are only batons, 
or ſtaves, of an ell long, and a four-cornered leather 


target; ſo that death very ſeldom enſued this civil com- 


bat. In the court military, indeed, they fought with 
ſword and lance, according to Spelman and Ruſh- 
worth; as likewiſe in France, only villeins fought with 
the buckler and baton, gentlemen armed at all points, 
And upon this, and other circumſtances, the preſident 
Monteſquieu hath with great ingenuity not only dedu— 
ccd the impious cuſtom of private duels upon imagi- 
nary 
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Battel. nary points of honour, but hath alſo traced the heroic 
w—_— madneſs of knight-errantry from the ſame original of 


dee A- 


peali. 


judicial combats. But to proceed : 

When the champions, thus armed with batons, ar- 
rive within the liſts or place of combat, the champion 
of the tenant then takes his adverſary by the hand, and 
makes oath that the tenements in diſpute are not the 
right of the demandant ; and the champion of the de- 
mandant, then taking the other by the hand, ſwears in 
the ſame manner that they are; ſo that each champion 
is, or ought to be, thoroughly perſuaded of the truth 
of the cauſe he fights for. Next an oath againſt ſor- 
cery and enchantment is to be taken by both the cham- 
pions, in this or a ſimilar form : “ Hear this, ye ju- 
{tices, that ] have this day neither eat, drank, nor have 
upon me neither bone, ſtone, ne graſs; nor any in- 
chantment, ſorcery, or withcraft, whereby the law of 
God may be abaſed, or the law of the devil exalted, 
So help me God and his ſaints.” 

The battel is thus begun, and the combatants are 
boand to fight till the ſtars appear in the evening: and, 
if the champion of the tenant can defend himſelf till 
the ſtars appear, the tenant ſhall prevail in his cauſe ; 
for it js ſuſhcient for him to maintain his ground, and 
make it a drawn battle, he being already in poſſeſſion ; 
but, if victory declares itſelf for either party, for him 
is judgment finally given. This victory may ariſe from 
the death of either of the champions : which indeed 
hath rarcly happened; the whole ceremony, to ſay the 
trath, bearing a near reſemblance to certain rural ath- 
letic diverſions, which are probably derived from this 
original, Or victory is obtained if either champion 
proves recreant, that is, yields, and pronounces the 
horrible word of craven ; a word of diſgrace and ob- 
loquy, rather than of any determinate meaning. But 
a horrible word it indeed is to the vanquiſhed cham- 
pion ; ſince, as a puniſhment to him for forfeiting the 
land of his principal by pronouncing that ſhameful 
word, he is condemned as a recreant, amittere liberam 
legem, that is, to become infamous, and not to be ac- 
counted liber et legalis homo; being ſuppoſed by the 
event to be proved forſworn, and therefore never to 
be put upon a jury, or admitted as a witneſs in any 
cauſe, 

This is the form of a trial by battel ; a trial which 
the tenant, or defendant in a writ of right, has it in his 
election at this day to demand ; and which was the only 
deciſion of ſuch writ of right after the conqueſt, till 
Henry II. by conſent of parliament introduced the 
grand aſſiſe, a peculiar ſpecies of trial by jury, in con- 
currence therewith ; giving the tenant his choice of 
either the one or the other, Which example, of diſ- 
countenancing theſe judicial combats, was imitated 
about a century afterwards in France, by an edit of 
Louis the Pious, A. D. 1260, and ſoon after by the 
reſt of Europe. The eſtabliſhment of this alternative, 
Glanvil, chief juſtice io Henry II. and probably his 
adviſer herein, conſiders as a moſt noble improvement, 
as in fact it was, of the law. 6 

2. In appeals * of felony, the trial by batte! may be 
demanded, at the election of the appellee, in either an 
appeal or an approvement; and it is carried on with 
equal ſolemnity as that on a writ of right; but with 
this difference, that there each party hires a champion, 
but here they muſt fight in their proper perſons. And 

” = 
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therefore, if the appellant or approver be a woman, a Battel, 
29 an infant, or of the age of 60, or lame, or blind Batten. 
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e or ſhe may counterplead or refuſe the wager of bat- 
tel; and compel the appellee to put himſelf upon the 
country. Alſo peers of the realm, bringing an appeal, 
ſhall not be challenged to wage battel, on account of 
the dignity of their perſons; nor the citizens of Lon- 
don, by ſpecial charter, becauſe fighting ſeems foreign 
to their education and employment. So likewiſe, if 
the crime be notorious ; as if the thief be taken with 
the mainour, or the murderer in the room with a bloody 
knife, the appellant may refuſe the tender of battel 
from the appellee ; and it is unreaſonable an innocent 
man ſhould itake his life againſt one who is already 
half- convicted. 

The form and manner of waging battel upon ap- 
peals are much the ſame as upon a writ of right ; ouly 
the oaths of the two combatants are vaſtly more ſtri- 
King and ſolemn. The appellee, when appealed of fe- 
lony, pleads not guilty ; and throws down his glove, and 
declares he will defend the ſame by his body : the ap- 
pellant takes up the glove; and replics that he is ready 
to make good the appeal, body for body. And there- 
upon, the appellee taking the book in his right hand, 
and in his left the right Jo of his antagoniſt, ſwears 
to this effect: Hoc audi, homo, quem per manum te- 
neo, &c, © Hear this, O man, whom I hold by the 
hand, who calleft thyſelf %u by the name of bap-» 
tiſm, that I, who call myſelf Thomas by the name of 
baptiſm, did not feloniouſly murder thy father, Wil- 
liam by name, nor am any way guilty of the ſaid fe- 
lony. So help me God, and the ſaints; and this I will 
defend againſt thee by my body, as this court ſhall 
award,” To which the appellant replies, holding the 
Bible and his antagoniſt's hand in the ſame manner as 
the other: “ Hear this, O man, whom I hold by the 
hand, who calleſt thyſelf Thomas by the name of bap- 
tiſm, that thou art perjured ; and therefore perjured, 
becauſe that thon feloniouſly didſt mnrder my father, 
William by name. So help me God, and the ſaints : 
and this I will prove againſt thee by my body, as this 
court fhall award.” The battel is then to be fought, 
with the ſame weapons, iz. batons, the ſame ſolem- 
nity, and the ſame oaths againſt amulets and ſorcery, 
that are uſed in the civil combat: and if the appellee be 
ſo far vanquiſhed that he cannot or will not fight any 
longer, he ſhall be adjudged to be hanged immediate- 
ly; and then, as well as if he be killed in battel, Pro- 
vidence is deemed to have determined in favour of the 
truth, and his blood ſhall be attainted. But if he kills 
the appellant, or can maintain the fight from ſunriſing 
till the ſtars appear in the evening, he ſhall be acquit- 
ed. So alſo, if the appellant becomes recreant, and 
pronounccs the horrible word craven, he ſhall loſe his 
liberam legem, and became infamous; and the appellee 
ſhall recover his damages, and alſo be for ever quit, not 
only of the appeal, but of all inditments likewiſe for 
the ſame offence. 

BATTEN, a name that workmen give to a ſcant- 
ling of wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and 
about one inch thick ; the length is pretty conſiderable, 
but nndetermined.—This term is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of doors and windows of ſhops, &c. which are not 
framed of whole deal, &c. with tiles, rails, and pan- 
nels like wainſcot ; but are made to appear as if they 

wcre 
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up and down, — 
BATTENBURG, a town of Dutch Gueldcrland, 

ſcated on the north banks of the Menſe, almoſt oppoſite 

to Ravenſtein. E. Long. 5. 35. N. Lat. 50. 56. 
BATTFERING, the attacking 4 place, work, or 


the like, with heavy artillery. "LY , 
To batter in breach, is to play furiouſly on a work, 
as the angle of a half-moon, in order to "demoliſh and 
make a gape therein, In this they obſerve never to 
fire a piece at the top, but all at the. bottom, from 
three io ſix feet from the oo — * 
The battery of a camp is uſually ſorrounded with a 
trench, and palliſadoes at the bottom, with te re- 
doubts on the wings, or certain plages of army, capable 
of covering the troops which are appointed for their 
defence, See BATTERY, Fi 
Barrernc-Ran, in antiquity, s miliary cngine 
uſed to batter aud beat down the walls of places be- 
ſieged. It is ſaid to have been anvented by Aftemanes 


of Clazomene, a Greek Arcaieedt who fourithed:447 


B. C.— The machine isthes deſcribed by Joſephus : 
It is a vait beam, like the maſt of a ſhip, ſtrengthened 


at the one end with a bead of iron, ſomething reſem-⸗ 


bling that of 4 ram, Whence it took its name, This 
was hang by the middle with ropes to another beam, 
which lay acroſs two poſts ; and hanging thus equally 
balanced, it was by a great number of men drawn 
backwards and puſhed forwards, ſtriking the wall with 
its iron head. Bat this engine did moſt execution 
when it was mounted on wheels, which is ſaid to have 
been firſt done at the ſicge of Byzantium under Philip 
of Macedon. * " + i 4 * 

Plutarch informs us, that Marc Anthony, in the 
Parthian war, made vic a ram fourſcore feet long: 
and Vitruvius tells us, that they were ſometimes 106, 
and ſometimes 120, feet in length; and to this perhaps 
the force and ſtrengih of the engine was in a great 
- meaſure owing. The ram was managed at one time 
by a whole century of ſoldiers; and they being ſpent 
were ſeconded by another exatury, fo that ie played 
continually without any intermiſſion. 

Plate XCV. fir. 1. repreſents the battcring-ram 
ſuſpended. 3. The ram. 3. The form of iis head, 
faſtened to Ks cnormous bram by threę or four bands 
of iron, four feet in breadth. At the extremity of 
each of theſe hands (4) was a chain (3) of the ſame 
metal, the end of which was faſtened o a hook (6), 
and at the other extremity of cach of theſe chains was 


4 cable firmly bound to the laſt link. Theſe cables 
ran the whole length of the beam to the end of the 


ram (7), where they were all bound together as faſt 
as pollible Wich ſmall ropes. To the end of theſe 
cables another was fixed, compoſed off ſeveral ſtrong 
cords platted together to a certain lengt | 
running ſingle (8) esch of theſe ſeveral men 
were placed, to balance and work the machine. 10. 
The chain or cable by which it hung to the croſs beam 
(11), fixed on the top of the frame. 12: The baſc 
of the machine.—The unſuſpended ram differed from 


this only in the manner of working it ; for inftead of 


being ſlung by a chain or cable, it moved on ſmall 

wheels on another large beams F 

B arrernG-Rams, in heraldry, a bearing or coat 
dS... I 
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Baitenburg were by means of theſe battens bradded on the plain of arms reſembling the military engine of the ſame Battery, 
Battering. board round the edges, and ſometimes croſs them, and — 


h, and then 
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name. 

BATTERY, in the military art, a parapet thrown 
up to cover the gunners and men employed about the 
guns from the enemy's ſhot. This parapet is cut into 
embrailures, for the cannon tofire through. The height 
of the embraſſures on the inſide is about three feet; 
but they go ſloping lower to the outſide. Their wide- 
nels is two or three feet}, but open to fix or ſeven on the 
ide. The maſs of carth that is betwixt two em- 
braſſires, is called the e. The platform of a bat- 
tery is a floor of planks and ſleepers, to keep the wheels 
of the guns from ſinking into the earth; and is always 
made !ioping towards the embraſſures, both to hinder 
the reverſe, and io facilitate the bringing back of the 

uU. 

* Barrekr of Mortar, differs from a battery of 
gons ; for it is ſunk into the ground, and has no em- 
braiſhyes. 

ro- Barret, are two batteries which play a- 
thwart one another upon the ſame object, forming there 
an angle, and beating with more violence and deſtruc- 
you ; becauſe what one bullet ſhakes, the other beats 

n. 

Bartiry ſunk or buried, is when its platform is ſunk 
or let down into the ground, ſo that there mult be 
trenches cut in the earth, againſt the muzzles of the 
guns, for them to fire out at, and to lerye for embraſ- 
lures, 6 v 

Barrerr d' E, flade, is one that ſcours or ſweeps 
the whole length of 2 ſtraight line. 

Barrur en Echarps is that which plays obliquely. 

Barre de Reverſe, that which plays upon the 
enemy 's back. 

Cume rade BATTERY is When ſeveral guns play at the 
ſaine time upon one place. | 

BATTERY, in law, is-the unlawful beating of ano- 
ther. The leaſt touching of another's perſon wilfully, 
or in anger, is 4 battery, for the law cannot draw the 
line between different degrees of violence, and there- 
fore totally prohibits the firſt and loweſt ſtage of it ; 
every man's perſou being ſacred, and no other having 
a right to middle with it, in any the ſlighteſt manner. 
And therefore, npon a fimilar principle, the Cornelian 
law de injurii prohibited pulſation as well as verbera- 
tion ; dittingaiſhing verberation, which was accompa- 
nied with pain, from pulſation which was attended with 
none. But battery is in ſome caſes juſtifiable or law- 
ful ; as where one who hath authority, à parent or 
maſter, gives moderate correction to his child, his ſcho- 
lar, or his apprentice. So alſo on the principle of 
ſelf-defence : for if one ſtrikes me firſt, or even only 
aſlaults nc, I may ſtrike in my own defence; and if 
ſued for it, may plead /n aſſault demeſne, or that it 


was the plaintiff's own original aſſault that occaſioned 


it. Sv likewiſe in defence of my goods or poſſeſſion, 
if a man endeavovrs to deprive me of them, I may 
juſtify laying hands upon him to prevent him; and in 
caſe he perſiſts with violence, I may proceed to, beat 
him away. Thus too in the exerciſe of an office, as 
that of church warden or beadle, a man may lay hands 
upon another to turn him out of church, and prevent 
his ditturbing the congregation. And if ſaed for this 
or the like battery, he may ſet forth the whole caſe, 
and plead that he laid hands upon him gently, molliter 

manus 
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cauſes of juſtification, battery is defined to be the un- 


w—— }.wfol 2 77 another; for which the remedy is, 


as for aſſault, by action of trepaſi vi et armis ; wherein 
the jury will give adequate damages. | 

BATTISTA (Franco) a celebrated painter, born 
at Venice, was one of the diſciples of Michael Angelo, 
whoſe manner he followed fo cloſely, that, in the cor- 
rectneſs of his out · lines, he ſurpaſſed moſt of the maſ- 
ters of his time. His paintings are pretty numerous, 
and diſperſed all over Italy and other parts of Europe; 
but his colouring being very dry, they are not much 
more eſteemed than the prints etched by his hand. He 
died in 1561. 

BATTLE, a general engagement between two ar- 
mies, in a country ſufficiently open for them to encoun- 
ter in front and at the ſame time (ſce War). The 
word is alſo written battel, battell, and battail, It is 
formed from the French bataille, of the Latin verb 
batuere, to fence or exerciſe with arms; whence batu- 
alia and batalia, which properly denoted the action or 
exerciſe of thoſe who learned to fence, and who were 
hence alſo denominated batuatores. 

The ancients never joined battle without much ce- 
remony and preparation; as taking auguries, offering 
ſacrifice, haranguing the ſoldiers, giving the word or 
a teſſera, &c, The ſignals of battle were, ſounding 
the claſſicum or general charge, and diſplaying a peculiar 
flag called by Plutarch a Purple robe, To which may 
be added, ſinging pæans, railing military ſhouts, and the 
like. A Roman legion, ranged in order of battle, 
conſiſted of haſtati, placed in the front; of principes, 
who were all old experienced ſoldiers, placed behind 
the former; and of triarii, heavy armed with large 
bucklers, behind the principes. The haſtatiwere _- 
ed cloſe ; the ranks of the principes were much opener, 
ſo that they could receive the haſtati; and thoſe of the 
triarii opener ſtill, inſomuch that they could receive 
both the principes and the haſtati within them, with- 
out any diſorder, and ſtill facing the enemy. When 
therefore the haſtati found themſelves unable to ſtand 
the enemy's charge, they retired gently within the 
Friucipes, where joining with them, they renewed the 
combat. If theſe found themſelves too weak to ſuſtain 
the enemy, both retired among the triarii, where ral- 
lying, they formed a new corps, and charged with more 
vigour than ever. If theſe failed, the battle was Joſt ; 
the Romans had no farther reſource. The moderns 
are unacquainted with this method of inſerting or em- 
battling one company into another ; without which 
the former cannot be well ſuccoured or defended, and 
their places taken by others; which was a thing the 
Romans practiſed with great exactneſs. For the ve- 
lites, and in later times the archers and lingers, were 
not drawn up in this regular manner, but either diſpo- 
{cd of before the front of the haſtati, or ſcattered up 
and down among the void ſpaces of the haſtati, or 
lometimes placed in two bodies in the wings. Theſe 
always began the combat, ſkirmiſhing in flying par- 
ties with the foremoſt troops of the enemy. If they were 
repulſed, which was uſually the caſe, they fell back to 
the flanks of the army, or retired again in the rear, 
When they retired, the ha/tati advanced to the charge. 
As to the cavalry, it was poſted at the two corners of 
the army, like the wings on a body; and fought ſome- 
Von. III. 
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times on foot, ſometimes on horſcback, The auxiliary 


Battle, 


forces compoſed the two points of the battle, and co. ——w— 


vered the whole body of the Romans.—Other leſs 
uſual forms of battle among the Romans were the 
cuneus, or wedge ; globus or round form: forſex, or 
pair of ſheers; {wurris, or an oblong ſquare figure; 
ſerra, or ſaw. The Greeks were inferior to the Ro- 
mans in marſhalling their armies for battle, as they 
drew up their whole army in front, and truſted the 
ſucceſs of the day to a fingle force, They had three 
forms of battle for the horſe, viz, the ſquare, the 
wedge, and the rhombus or diamond form, The firſt 
held beſt for the defenſive ; the latter for the offenſive ; 
— wedge being preferred as bringing moſt hands to 
t. | 
ETbe Greeks notified the places of their battles and 
victories by adding the wordN-*» ; whence Nicomedia, 
Nicopolis, Theſſalonica, &c. The ancient Britons did 
the like, by adding the word Mais ; whence Maiſſe- 
veth, Malmaiſbury, &c. The Engliſh by the word 
Field. — The Romans had their particular days, called 
præliares dies, wherein alone it was lawful to join bat- 
tle ; and others wherein it was unlawful, called dies atri. 
The Athenians, by the ancient laws of their country, 
were not to draw out their forces for battle till after 


the ſeventh day of the month: And Lucian relates of 


the Lacedemonians, that by the laws of Lycurgus, they 
were not to fight before full moon. Among the Ger- 
mans, it was reputed an impiety to fight in the wane 
of the moon; and Cæſar tells us, that Arioviſtus was 
beaten by him, becauſe, contrary to the Jaws of his 
country, he had fought when the moon was in her 
wane. The German ſoldiers were intimidated with the 
apprehenſion, and atforded Cæſar an eaſy victory: acie 
commiſſa, impeditos religione hoſles vicit. It is well known 
that Jeruſalem was — by Pompey in an attack on 
the ſabbath - day, when by the Jewiſh ſuperſtitious no- 
tions, they were not allowed to tight, or even to defend 
themſelves. The Romans did not carry their ſuperſti- 
tion ſo far: their atri dies were only obſerved in reſpect 
of attacking ; no day was too holy for them to defend 
themſelves in. Among the ancients, we find frequent 
inſtances of battles in the night; it was by the moon- 
light that Pompey beat Mithridates, and Scipio Aſdru- 
bal and Syphax. | | 
The firit pitched batile, of which we have any diſ- 
tinct account, is that between Crœſus and Cyrus, 
deſcribed by Xenophon, concerning which we have 
a diſſertation expreſsly by M. Freret, wherein ſeveral 
points of the ancient tactics are well explained. In 
the modern war, we find few pitched or ſet batiles: 
the chief view of the great commanders of Jate days is 
rather to haraſs or ſtarve the enemy by frequent alarms, 
cutting off his proviſions, carrying off his baggage, 
ſeizing his poſts, &c. than to join iſſue with him, and 
put the whole on the event of one day; a battle gene- 
rally deciding the fate of a campaign, ſometimes of 
a whole war. Hence it is a rule, never to venture a 
general battle, unleſs either you fight to advantage, or 
be forced toit, Joining or giving battle ſhould always 
be by deſign : a general fhonld never ſuffer himſelf io 
be forced to fight, All the meaſures, movements, en- 
campments, he makes, are to lead to the execution of 
his great deſign, which is to fight to advantage, till by 
ſome miſtake of the enemy, he at length find the fa- 
L vourable 
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vourable opportunity. It is in this that a ſuperior ge- 
nius will at leugth prevail over an inferior: in the 
courſe of a campaign, he will take a number of advan- 
tages over him, which together are equivalent to a bat- 
tle, the event of which is ever doubtful. 

BarrLe- Axe, an ancient military weapon. Axes 
were a principal part of the offeniive armour of the 
Celtz. At the ſiege of the Roman Capitol by the 
Gauls under Brennus, we find one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of their warriors armed with a baitle- axe. And 
Ammiannus Marcellinus, many centurics afterwards, 
deſcribing a body of Gauls, furniſhes them all with 
battle-axes and ſwords. Some of theſe weapons have 
been found in the ſepulchres of the Britons, on the 
downs of Wiltſhire, and in the north of Scotland. 
Within theſe four or five centuries the Iriſh went con- 
ſtantly armed with an axe. At the battle of Bannock- 
burn, king Robert Bruce clave an Engliſh champion 
down to the chine at one blow with a battle- axe. The 
axe of Lochaber hath remained a formidable implement 
of deſtruction in the hands of the Highlanders, even 
nearly to the preſent period; and it is ſtill uſed by the 
city-guard of Edinburgh in quelling mobs, &c. 

BATTLEMENTS, in architecture, arc indentures 
or notches in the top of a wall or other building, in 
the form of embraſſures, for the ſake of looking through 
them. 

BATTOLOGY, in grammar, a ſuperfluous repcti- 
tion of ſome words or things. 

BATTON, in merchandiſe, a name given to certain 
pieces of wood or deal for flooring or other purpoſes. 

BATTORY, a name given by the Hans Towns to 
their magazines or factories abroad. The chief of 
theſe battories are thoſe at Archangel, Novogrod, Bergh- 
men, Liſbon, Venice, and Antwerp. 

BATUA, Buro, Buthoe,or Buthoece (anc. geog.), 
a town of Dalmatia ſituated on the Adriatic ; now Ba- 
dia ; which ſee. 

BATTUS, an order of penitents at Avignon and in 
Provence, whoſe picty carries them to exerciſe ſevere 
diſcipline upon themſelves both in public and private. 

BATZ., a copper coin mixed with ſome ſilver, and 
current at different rates, according to the alloy, in 
Nuremburg, Baſil, Fribourg, Lucerne, and other cities 
of Germany and Switzerland, 

BAVARIA, a duchy and formerly electorate of Ger- 


many. This duchy was once a kingdom, which ex- 


tended from the mountains of Franconia to the tron- 
ticrs of Hungary and the Adriatic Gulph. It compre- 
bended the countries of Tirol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
Stiria, Auſtria, and other ſtates, which are now fallen 
to different princes, At preſent it is bounded on the 
eaſt by Bohemia and Auſtria, on the welt by Suabia, 
on the north by Franconia, and on the ſouth by Tirol. 
But the Duke of Bavaria is not abſolute maſter of all 
this country; for within its hounds are ſituated many 


free cities, among which is Ratiſbon, and ſeveral lord- 


hips both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular. It is divided into 
Upper and Lower Bayaria ; and theſe two provinces 
conſiſt of 12 counties, which formerly ſufficed to make 
a duchy, according to the Jaws of Franconia, The 
country is watered by five navigable rivers, beſides ſe- 
veral ſmaller ones, and 161lakes.—It contains 35 cities, 
of which Munich is the capital; 94 towns; 720 caſtles; 


470 villages ; eight great abbeys; and 7; cloiſters or 
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monaſteries, beſides thoſe of the mendicants,——It is di- Bavaria. 
vided into four our bailliages called governments, "VV 
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Theſe are Muni Landſhut, Straubiug, and Burk- 
hauſen. The principal cities are "641", 4 Donawert, 
Landſberg, Freiburg, Straubingen, Wilſhauſen, Walſ- 
8 Eling, Rain, &c. 

Beſides theſe two provinces, the Duke of Bavaria 
9 the upper palatinate of Weſtphalia, which has 

en united to Bavaria, and comprehends ſeveral coun- 
ties, cities, towns, and villages. On the other fide of 
this . is Chamb, the chief city of the county of 
the ſame name, belonging likewiſe to the Duke of Ba- 
varia. He alſo poſſeſſes the landgraviate of Leitch- 
tenberg, which tell to him by the death of Maximilian 
Adam, in conſequence of family pacts made between 
the houſe of Bavaria and that of Leitchtenberg ſor their 
mutual ſucceſhon, In 1567, the county of Kaag fell 
to the Duke of Bavaria by the death of Ladiſlaus the 
laſt count of that name. There are likewiſe family 
pacts of mutual ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed betwixt the houſe 
of Bavaria and the Palatine of the Rhine, —The inha- 
bitants of this country are ſtrong and laborious, exerci- 
ſing themſelves in ſhooting with rifled muſkets at 4 mark, 
in order to render themſelves more expert in war. 

The houſe of Bavaria is univerſally allowed to be 
one of the moſt ancient in Germany, The Counts of 
Scheyren, whoſe caſtle at preſent is a cloiſter, gave them 
the name. Art that place are ſhown the tombs of more 
than 26 lords of Scheyren. The Emperor Otho I. e- 
ſtabliſhed as counts-palatine of Bavaria and landgraves 
of Scheyren, Arnolph, and Herman, ſons of Arnolph 
brother to the Duke of Berchtold of Carinthia, mar- 
quis of the county upon the Ens. After the death of 
Berchtold, the ſame emperor, inſtead of giving Bava- 
ria to his ſon, gave it to Duke Henry his brother, who 
had married Judith ſiſter to Arnolph and Herman. 
This Duke Henry of Bavaria had by his marriage 
Henry Hezillon, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, 
atterwards choſen emperor by the name of Henry II. 
This emperor having no children by Saint Cunegond 
his wife, Bavaria paſſed again to the family of Franco- 
nia, and afterwards to that of Suabia under Henry IV. 
who poſſe ſſed it till the year 1071, when this lait em- 
peror gave that county to Count Wolf, or Guelph, of 
Ravenſhurg in Suabia. To this Guelph, who died in 
the iſland of Cyprus, ſucceeded Guelph II. and to him 
his brother Duke Henry IX. who was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Henry the Proud. This laſt had married the only 
daughter of the emperor Lotharius, and after the death 
of his father-in-law became alſo Duke of Saxony; but 
refuſing to deliver up the imperial ornaments of his fa- 
ther-in-law to the emperor Conrad III. Duke of Sua- 
bia, or to acknowledge him ſor emperor, he was put to 
the ban of the empire, and loſt his ſtates. Aſter the 
death of Henry, Conrad made his brother Leopold 
Marquis of Auſtria and Duke of Bavaria ; who, dying 
without iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother Henry XI. 
whom the Emperor Frederic I. made Duke of Auſtria, 
Joining together the two countics above and below the 
Ens, and declaring them ſree and independent of the 
government of Bavaria, The ſame emperor gave Ba- 
varia thus diſme:ybered, with Saxony, to Henry the 
Lion, fon of Henry the Proud. But Henry the Lion 
afterwards loſing the favour of this emperor, was put 
to the bau of the empire; and loſt all his poſſeſſions. 
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except Bronſwick and Lunenburg, which ſtill remain 
to his deſcendants. In 1180, the dnchy of Bavaria was 
given by the emperor to Otho the Landgrave of Wit- 
telſbach, count-palatine of the honſe of Bavaria, In 
the time of this Otho, the caſtle of Scheyren was 
changed into a monaſtery, in which the Duke was bu- 
ried. From him are deſcended the two great families 
that remain to this day in Germany, viz. the connts- 
palatine of the Rhine, and till lately electors of Bava- 
ria. The elector of Bavaria is now extinct, and funk 
in the elector- palatine; ſo that there are now only eight 
inſtead of nine electoral princes in Germany. 

BAVAY, a ſmall town of the province of Hainault, 
in French Flanders; which has been often ruined by 
the wars of the Low Countries. E. Long. 3. 45. 
N. Lat. 50. 25. 

BAUCIS, in fabulous hiſtory, an old woman who 
lived with Philemon her huſband in a cottage in Phry- 
gia. Jupiter and Mercury, travelling over that country, 
were well received by them, after having been refuſed 
entertainment by every body elſe, To puniſh the peo- 
ple for their inhumanity, theſe gods laid the our 
waſte with water; but took Baucis and Philemon wit 
them to the top of a mountain, where they ſaw the 
deluge, and their own little hat above the waters, 
turned into a temple, Having a wiſh granted them, 
they deſired to officiate in this temple as prieſt and 
prieſteſs, and alſo that they might die both together; 
which was granted them, 

BAUCONIA (anc. geog.), a town of the Van- 
giones in Gallia Belgica : nine miles from Mogontia- 
cum, and eleven from Barbitomagum; and therefore 
ſappoſed to be Oppenheim, a town in the palatinate of 
the Rhine, and ſituated on that river. 
 BAUDELOT (Charles Cæſar), a learned advocate 
in the parliament of Paris, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis 
ſkill in ancient monuments, and was received into the 
Academy of Belles Lettres in 1705. He wrote a Trea- 
tiſe on the Advantages of Travelling; many Letters 
and Diſſertations on Medals, &c.; and died in 1722, 
aged 74. 

BAUDIER (Michael), a gentleman of Languedoc, 
lived in the reign of Louis XIII. and publiſhed ſeveral 
books, which procured him the character of a copious 
and laborions author; among which are, 1. An Inven- 
2. The 
Fliſtory of the Seraglio. 3. That of the Religion of 
the Turks. 4. That of the Court of the King of Chi- 
na, F. The Life of Cardinal Ximenes, &c, 

BAUDIUS (Dominic), profeſſor of hiſtory in the 
univerſity of Leyden, born at Liſle the 8th of Auguſt 
1561. He began his ſtudies at Aix la Chapelle, and 
continued them at Leyden. He removed from thence 
to Geneva, where he ſtudied divinity. After reſiding 
here ſome time, he returned to Ghent, and from thence 
to Leyden, where he applied to the civil law, and was 
admitted doctor of law in June 1585. 
admiſſion, he accompanied the ambaſſadors from the 
States to England; and during his reſidence here be- 
came acquainted with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
particularly the famous Sir Philip Sidney. He was 
admitted advocate at the Hague the 5th of January 
1587; but being ſoon tired of the bar, went to travel 
in France, where he remained 10 years. He was much 
eſtecmed in that kingdom, and gained many fricuds 
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there. Achilles de Harlai, firſt preſident of the par- Baudobriga 


liament of Paris, got him to be admitted advocate of 
the parliament of Paris, in the year 1592. In 1602, 
he went to England with Chriſtopher be Harlai, the 
preſident's ſon, who was ſent ambaſſador io the court of 
London, by Henry the Great. This ſame year Bau- 
dius having been named profeſſor of eloquence at Ley- 
den, went and ſettled in that univerſity, He readlec- 
tures on hiſtory after the death of Morula, and was per- 
mitted alſo to do the ſame on the civil law. In 1611, 
the States conferred upon him the office of hiſtoriogra- 
pher in conjunction with Meurſius; and in conſequence 
thereof he wrote The Hiſtory of the Truce. Baudius 
is an __ proſe writer, as appears from his Letters, 
many of which were publiſhed afrer his death. He 
was alſo an excellent Latin poet. The firſt edition of 
his poems was printed in Ber 1587: they conſiſt 
of verſes of all the different meaſures. He publiſhed ſe- 
parately a book of jambics in 1591, dedicated to Car- 
dinal Bourbon. Some of his poems he dedicated to 
the King of England ; others to the Prince of Wales, 
in the edition of 1607, and went over to England to 
preſent them. He died at Leyden in 1613. 

BAUDOBRIGA (anc. geog.), a town of the Tre- 
viri in Germany; now Boppart, in the eleQorate of 
Triers. See BorrARr. 

BAU DRAND (Michael Anthony), a celebrated 
geographer, born at Paris July 18th, 1633. He tra- 
velled into ſeveral countries; and then applied himſelf 
to the reviſal of Ferrarins's Geographical Dictionary, 
which he enlarged by one half. He wrote, 1. Notes 
to Papirius Maſſo's deſcription of the rivers of France. 
2. A Geographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary. 3. Chriſ- 
tian Geography, or an Account of the Arbiſhoprics 
and Biſhoprics of the whole World; and made ſeveral 
maps. He died at Paris May 29th 1700. 

BAUHIN (John), a great botaniſt, was born about 
the middle of the 16th century. He took his doctor's 
degree in phyſic in 1562, and afterwards became prin- 
cipal phyſician to Frederick Duke of Wirtemberg. 
The moſt conſiderable of his works is his Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory of Plants. 

Bavnin (Caſpar or Gaſpar), younger brother to 
the preceding, was born at Baſil, 1550; and diſtin- 
gſhed himſelf by his {kill in anatomy and botany. In 
1580, he was choſen firſt profeſſor of theſe ſciences at 
Baſil; and in 1614, was made firſt profeſſor of phyſic 
and firſt phyſician of that city, which he held till his 
death, which happened in 1623, at the age of 63. He 
wrote, 1. Anatomical Inſtitutions; 2. Prodromus Thea- 
tri Botauici; and other works. 

BAUGE, a drugget manufactured in Burgundy, 
with thread ſpun thick and coarſe woo). 

BAU E, a ſmall town of Anjou in France, ſeated on 
the river Cocſnon. E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 47. 30. 

BauGE, a town of Breſſe in France, with the title 
of a marquiſate. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a fruitful 
hill. E. Long. 4. 54. N. Lat. 46. 20. 
 BAUHINIA, mouxTAIN EBONY: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
33d order, Lomentacea, The calyx is quinquefid and 
deciduous : the petals are oblong, cxpanded, and clawed, 
the ſuperior one more diſtant, all inſerted on the calyx; 
the capſule is a legumen. 
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Species, 1. The aculeata, with a prickly ſtalk, is 
very common in Jamaica and other American 72 
iſlands, where it riſes to the height of 16 or 18 feet, 
with a crooked ſtem, and divides into many irregular 
branches armed with ſtrong ſhort ſpines, garniſned with 
compound winged leaves, each having two or three 

ir of lobes ending with an odd one, which are ob- 
ique, blunt, and indented at the top. The ſtalks arc 
terminated by ſeveral long ſpikes of yellow flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by * pods about three 
inches long, containing two or three ſwelling ſeeds. 
Theſe pods are glutinous, and have a N balſamic 
ſcent, as have alſo the leaves when bruiſed. It is called 
in America the ſavin- tree, from its ſtrong odour ſome- 
what reſembling the common ſavin. 2. The tomen- 
toſa, with heart - haped leaves, is a native of Campea- 
chy; and riſes to the height of 12 or 14 feet, with a 
ſmooth ſtem dividing into many branches, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, having two ſmooth-pointed 
lobes. The extremity of every branch is terminated 
by a long ſpike of yellow flowers, ſo that when theſe 
trees are in — they make a fine appearance. 3. The 
acuminata, with oval leaves, is a native of both the 
Indi:s; and riſes with ſeveral pretty ſtrong, upright, 
ſnooth ſtems, ſending out many ſlender branches, gar: 
niſhed with oval leaves deeply divided into two lobes, 
The flowers come out at the extremities of the branches, 
three or four in a looſe bunch ; ſome of the petals are 
red, or ſtriped with white, but others are plain upon 
the ſame branch; the ſtamina and ſtyle are white, and 
ſtand out beyond the petals. Theſe flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by long pods of a dark brown colour, each 
containing five or ſix ronndiſh compreſſed ſeeds, The 
wood of this tree is very hard, and veined with black; 
whence its name of mountain ebony. 3. The variegata, 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, and lobes joining together ; 
this is likewiſe 2 native of both the Indies. It riſes 
with a ſtrong ſtem upwards of 20 feet high, dividing 
into many ſtrong branches, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, having obtuſe lobes which cloſe together. The 
flowers are large, and grow in looſe panicles at the ex- 
tremity of the branches. They are of a purpliſh red 
colour marked with white, and have a yellow bottom. 
The flowers have a very agreeable ſcent, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by compreſſed pods about (ix inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, containing three or 
four compreſſed ſceds in each. 5. The divaricata, with 
oval leaves whoſe lobes ſpread different ways. This 

rows naturally in great plenty on the north ſide of the 
iſland of Jamaica. It is a low ſhrub, ſeldom riſin 
more than five or ſix feet high, but divides into ahem, 
branches garniſhed with oval leaves dividing into two 
lobes that ſpread out from each other. The flowers 
grow in looſe panicles at the end of the branches, have 
a white colour, and a very agreeable ſcent. The flowers 
appear the greateſt part of the ſummer, ſo the plant is 
one of the greateſt beauties of the hot-houſe. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by taper pods about four inches 
long, each containing four or five roundiſh compreſſed 
ſeeds of a dark colour. Beſides theſe, five other ſpecies 
of bauhinia are enumerated, but the above are the moſt 
remarkable. All the ſpecies of this plant are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on hot-beds, and 
the plants reared in a bark-ſtove. 

BAVINS, in war, bruſh faggots, made with the 
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bruſh at length. See Fascings; and Fixg-su1r, 
note D, 

BAUM, in botany, Sce MEL 1584. 

BAUME (St), a mountain of Provence in France, 
between Marſeilles and Toulon. Here Mary Magda- 
len is ſaid to have died, on which account it is much 
frequented. 

AUME-les-Nones, a town of Franche Comte, with 
a rich nunnery, ſeated on the river Doux, in E. Lon 
6. 20. N. Lat. 47.12. Five miles from this town ts 
a remarkable cavern, whoſe entrance is 20 paces wide ; 
and after deſcending 300 ny the gatc of a grotto is 
ſcen, twice as large as that of a city. The grotto is 
35 paces deep, 60 wide, and is covered with a kind of 
a vaulted roof, from which water continually drops. 
There is alſo a ſmall brook, ſaid to be frozen in ſummer, 
but not in winter; and at the bottom are ſtones that 
exactly reſemble candied citron-peel. When the pea- 
ſants perceive a mill riſing out of this cave, they affirm 
that it will certainly rain the next day. 

BAUMEN, or BaUMaN, a cave of Lower Saxony, 
in Germany, about a mile from Wermigerode, and 18 
from Goſlar. The entrance is through a rock; and ſo 
narrow, that not above one perſon can paſs at a time. 
There are ſeveral paths in it, which the peaſants have 
turned up, in ſearching for the bones of animals which 
they ſell for unicorn's horns, Some think this cave 
reaches as far as Goſlar ; but be this as it will, the ſke- 
letons of men have been found in it, who are ſuppoſed 
to have been loſt in the turnings and windings. | 

BAUR (William), an eminent Flemiſh painter, was 
born at Straſburg, and was the diſciple of Brendel. 
He was ſome time at Rome, where his ſtudics were 
wholly employed about architecture and Jandſcapes, 
which prevented his ſtudying the antique. He painted 
ſmall figures in diſtemper on vellum. He etched with 
great ſpirit, His largeſt works are in the hiſtorical 
way. He has given us many of the ſieges and bat- 
tles, which waſted Flanders in the 16th century. They 
may be cxact, and probably they are: but they are 
rather plans than pictures; and have little to recom- 
mend them but hiſtoric truth, and the freedom of the 
execution. His belt prints are ſome characters he has 
given us of different nations, in which the peculiarities 
of each are very well preſerved. His Ovid is a poor 
performance. He died at Vienna in 1640. 

BAUSK, or BauTxo, a {mall but important town 
in the duchy of Courland, on the frontiers of Poland, 
with a ſtrong caſtle built on a rock. It was taken by 
the Swedes in 1625, and by the Ruſſians in 1705, at- 
ter a bloody battle between them and the Swedes. 
It is ſeated on the river Muſa, in E. Long. 24. 44. 
N. Lat. $6 20. 


Baum, 
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BAUTRY, or BawTzr, a town in the Weſt Riding 


of Yorkſhire, on the road from London to York. It 


has long been noted for millſtones and grindſtones 


brought hither by the river Idle, on which it is ſeated. 
W. Long. 1. o. N. Lat. 53. 27. 

BAUTZEN, or B̃plss EN, a conſiderable town 
of Germany, and capital of Upper Luſatia, ſubje& to 
the elector of Saxony, with a ſtrong citadel, The 
Proteſtants, as well as Papiſts have here the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion. E. Long. 14. 42. N. Lat. 
51. 10. 

BAUX, a town of Provence in France, with the 


title 
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title of a marquiſate, ſeated on a rock, at the top of 
which is a ſtrong caſtle, E. Long. 5. o. N. Lat. 


Baxter. 43. 42. 
: BAWD, a perſon who keeps a place of proſtitution, 


or makes a trade of debanching women, and procuring 
or conducting criminal intrigues. Some think the 
word is derived from the old French baude, bold or 
impudent ; though Verſtegan has a conjecture which 
would carry it higher, viz. from bathe anciently written 
bade. In which ſenſe bawd originally imported no more 
than bath-holder, as if bagnios had anciently been the 
chief ſcenes of ſuch proſtitution. 

The Romans had their male as well as female 
bawds; the former denominated /cnones and proagogi, 
among us panders ; the latter, lens. Donatus, ſpeak- 
ing of the habits of the ancient characters in comedy, 
ſays, Leno paliis vari coloris utitur. But the ancient 
lenones, it is io be obſerved, furniſhed boys as well as 
girls for venereal ſervice. Another ſort of theſe mer- 
chants or dealers in human fleſh, were called rzangones, 
by the Greeks ardponarnrc;, who ſold eunuchs, | hung 
&c. By a law of Conſtantine, bawds were to be puniſh- 
ed by pouring melted lead down their throats. See the 
next article. 

Bau bor-Houſe, a houſe of ill fame, to which lewd 
perſons of both ſexes reſort, and there have criminal 
converſation. | 

The keeping a bawdy-houſe is a common nuiſance, 
not only on account that it endangers the public peace 
by drawing together debanched and idle perſons, and 
promoting quarrels, but likewiſe for its tendency to 
corrupt the manners of the people. And therefore 
perſons convicted of keeping bawdy-houſes, are pu- 
niſhable by fine and impriſonment ; alſo liable to ſtand 
in the pillory, and to ſuch other puniſhment as the 
court at their diſcretion ſhall inflict. Perſons reſorting 
to a bawdy-houſe are likewiſe puniſhable, and they 
may be bound to their good behaviour, —It was always 
held infamous to Keep a bawdy-houſe; yet ſome of 
our hiſtoriaas mention bawdy-houſes publicly allowed 
here in former times till the reign of Henry VIII. 
and aſſign the number to be 18 thus allowed on the 
bank-ſide in Southwark. Sce STEws and Bro- 
THEL, | 

Bawdy-houſes are licenſed in Holland, and pay a 
conſiderable tax to the ſtate. 

BAWLING, among the ſportſmen, is ſpoke of the 
dogs when they are too buſy before they find the ſcent 

ood, 
n BAXTER (Richard), an eminent divine among 
the nonconformiſts, was born at Rowton in Shrop- 
ſhire, November 12. 1615; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his exemplary life, his pacific and moderate prin- 
ciples, and his numerous writings. He was remark- 
able for his picty even when he was very young. Up- 
on the opening of the long parliament, he was choſen 
vicar of Kidderminſter, In the heat of the civil wars 
he withdrew from that town to Coventry, and preach- 
ed to the garriſon and inhabitants. When Oliver 
Cromwell was made protector, he would by no means 
comply with his meafures, though he preached once 
before him. He came to London juſt before the de- 
poſing of Richard Cromwell, and preached before the 
parliament the day before they voted the return of 
King Charles II. who upon his reſtoration appointed 


( 0 1 
him one of his chaplains in ordinary. He aſſiſted at Baxter. 
the conference in the Savoy, as one of the commiſſioners ——— 
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for ſtating the fundamentals in religion, and then drew 
up a reformed liturgy. He was offered the biſhoprick 
of Hereford ; which he refuſed ; affecting no higher 
preferment than the liberty of continuing miniſter of 
Kidderminſter ; which he could not obtain, for he 
was not permitted to.preach there above twice or 
thrice after the reſtoration, Whereupon he returned 
to London, and preached occaſionally about the city, 
till the act of uniformity took place. In 1662, Mr 
Baxter was married to Margaret Charleton, daughter 
to Francis Charleton, Eſq. of the county of Salop, 
who was eſteemed one of the beſt juſtices of the peace 
in that county, She was a woman of great piety, and 
entered thoroughly into her huſband's views concern- 
ing religion. During the plague in 1665 he retired 
into Buckinghamſhire ; but afterward returned to Ac- 
ton, where he ſtaid till the act againſt conventicles ex- 
pired; and then his audience was ſo large that he 
wanted room. Upon this he was committed to pri- 
ſon ; but procuring an habeas corpus, he was diſchar- 
ged. After the indulgence in 1672, he returned to 
London ; and in 1682 he was ſeized for coming with- 
in five miles of a corporation. In 1684 he was ſeized 
again; and in the reign of king James II. was com- 
mitted priſoner to the king's bench, and tried before 
the lord chief juſtice Jefferies for his Paraphraſe on the 
New Teſtament, which was called a ſcandalous ſedi- 
tious book againſt the government. He continued 
in priſon two years; from whence he was at laſt diſ- 
charged, and had his fine remitted by the king. He 
died December the 8th 1691; he was buried in 
Chriſt-Church. 

Mr. Sylveſter ſays, that Mr Baxter's “ perſon was 
tall and ſlender, and ſlooped much; his countenance 
compoſed and grave, ſomewhat inclining to ſmile. He 
had a piercing eye, a very articulate ſpeech, and de- 
portment rather plain than complimental.”” There is 
an original portrait of him at Dr Williams's library, 
founded for the uſe of proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters, 
in Red-croſs-ſireetr, Mr Sylveſter alſo ſays, that “ he 
had a great command over his thoughts, He had that 
happy faculty, ſo as to anſwer the character that was 
given of him by a learned man diſſenting from him, af- 
ter diſcourſe with him ; which was, that he could ſay 
what he would, and he could prove what he ſaid. He 
was moſt intent upon the neceſſary things. Rational 
learning he moſt valued, and was a very extraordinary 
maſter of. And as to his expreſſive faculty, he ſpake 
properly, plainly, pertinently, and pathetically. He 
could ſpeak ſuitably, both to mens capacities and to 
the things inſiſted on, He was a perſun wonderful at 
extemporate preaching.” But his common practice 
appears to have been to preach with notes ; though he 
ſaid, © That he thought it very needful for a miniſter 
to have a body of divinity in his head.“ He was ho- 
noured with the friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt and 
beſt men in the kingdom (as the Earl of Lauderdale, 
the Ear] of Balcarras, Lord Chief Juſtice Hales, Dr 
Tillotſon, &c. and held correſpondence with ſome of 
the moſt eminent foreign divines.— He wrote above 120 
books, and had above 60 written againſt him. The for- 
mer, however, it ſhould ſcem, were greatly preferable 
to the latter; ſince Dr Barrow, an excellent judge, 
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his controverſial ſeldom confuted. 

Mr Granger's character of him is too ſtriking to 
be omitted. Richard Baxter was a man famous for 
weakneſs of body and ſtrength of mind ; for having 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of religion himſelf, and exciting a 
ſenſe of it in the thoughtleſs and profiigate ; for preach- 
ing more ſermons, engaging in more controverſies, and 
writing more books, than any other Nonconformiſt of 
his age. He ſpoke, diſputed, and wrote with caſe ; 
and diſcovered the ſame intrepidity when he reproved 
Cromwell and expoſtulated with Charles II. as when 
he preached to a congregation of mechanics, His 
zeal for religion was extraordinary ; but it ſeems never 
to have prompted him to faction, or carried him to en- 
thuſiaſm. This champion of the Preſbyterians was 
the common butt of men of every other religion, and 
of thoſe who were of no religion at all. But this had 
2 little effect upon him: his preſence and his firm- 
neſs of mind on no occaſion forſook him. He was 
juſt the ſame man before he went into a priſon, while 
he was in it, and when he came out of it; and he 
maintained an uniformity of character to the laſt gaſp 
of his life. His enemies have placed him in hell; but 
every man who has not ten times the bigotry that Mr 
Baxter himſelf had, muſt conclude that he is in a bet- 
ter place. This is a very faint and imperfect ſketch 
of Mr. Baxter's character: men of his ſize are not to 
be drawn in miniature, His portrait, in full propor- 
tion, is in Eis Narrative of his own Life and Times; 
which though a rhapſody, compoſed in the manner of 
a diary, contains a great varicty of memorable things, 
and is itſelf, as far as it goes, a Hiſtory of Noncon- 
formity.”— Among his moſt famous works were, 1. 
The Saints Everlaſting Reſt. 2. Call to the Uncon- 
verted, of which 20,000 were fold in one year; and 
it was tranſlated not only into all the European lan- 
guages, but into the Indian tongue. 3. Poor Man's 

amily Book. 4. Dying Thoughts : and, 5. A Pa- 
raphraſe on the New Teſtament. His practical works 
have been printed in four volumes folio, 

BaxTER (William), nephew and heir to the former, 
was an eminent ſchoolmaſter and critic, He was born 
at Lanlugany in Shropſhire, in the year 1650; and it 
is remarkable, that at the aye of 18, when he firſt went 
to ſchool, he knew not one letter nor underſtood one 
word of any language but Welſh ; but he ſo well im- 
proved his time, that he became a perſon of great and 
extenſive knowledge. His genius led him chiefly to 
the ſtudy of antiquities and philology, in which he 
compoſed ſeveral books. The firſt he publiſhed was a 
Grammar, in 1679, intitled De — oa ſeu Arte 
Latine Linguæ Commentariolus. He allo pabliſhed a 
new and correct edition of Anacreon, with Notes ; an 
edition of Horace; a Dictionary of the Britiſh anti- 
quities, in Latin ; and ſeveral other books. He was 
2a great maſter of the ancient Britiſh and Iriſh tongues, 
was particularly ſkilled in the Latin and Greek, and 
in the northern and caſtern languages. He died Ma 
31. 1723, after being above 20 years maſter of Mer- 
cer's School in London. 

BaxTtER (Andrew), a very ingenious metaphyſical 
writer, was born in 1636 or 1687, at Old Aberbeen 
(where his father was a merchant), and educated in 
King's College there. His principal employment was 
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Baxter, ſays, that © his practical writings were never mended, 
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that of a private tntor to young gentlemen ; and - Puter. 
mong others of his pupils were Lord Grey, Lord Blan-³—3 


tyre, and Mr. Hay of Drummelzier. About 1724 he 
married the daughter of a clergyman in the ſhire of 
Berwick. A few ycars after he publiſhed in 4to, An 
Inquiry into the Nature of the human Soul, wherein 
its immateriality is evinced from the principles of rea- 
ſon and philoſophy; without date. 
abroad with Mr Hay, and reſided ſome years at U- 
trecht; having there alſo Lord Blantyre under his care. 
He made excurſions from thence into Flanders, France, 
and Germany; his wife and family reſiding, in the 
mean time, chiefly at Berwick-upon- Tweed. He re- 
turned to Scotland in 1747, and reſided till his death 
at Whittingham, in the ſhire of Eaſt Lothian. He 
drew up, for the uſe of his pupils and his ſon, a piece 
intitled Matho : five, Coſmotheoria purrilis, Dialogus. 
In quo prima elementa de mundi ordine et ornatu propo- 
nuntur, Cc. This was afterwards greatly enlarged, 
and publiſhed in Engliſh, in two volumes, 8 vo. In 
1750 was pnbliſhed, “ An Appendix to his Inquiry 
into the Nature of the human Soul ;”” wherein he en- 
deavours to remove ſome difficulties which had been 
ſtarted againſt his notions of the vis inertiæ of matter 
by Maclaurin, in his“ Account of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Philoſophical Diſcoveries.” To this piece Mr 
Baxter prefixed a dedication to Mr. John Wilkes, with 
whom he had commenced an acquaintance abroad. He 
dicd this year, April the 23d, after ſuffering for ſome 
months under a complication of diſorders, of which the 
gout was the chief, He left a wife, three daughters, 
and one ſon, Mr Alexander Baxter ; from which laſt 
the authors of Biographia Britannica received, as they 
inform us, ſundry particulars of his life. 

His learning and abilities are ſufficiently diſplayed in 
his writings. He was extremely ſtudious, and ſome- 
times ſat up whole nights in reading and writing, His 
temper at the ſame time was very cheerful, and he 
was a friend to innocent merriment. It is informed 
by his ſon, that he entered with much good humour 
into the converſation and pleaſures of young people, 
when they were of an innocent nature : and that he 


preſided, all the time of his abode at Utrecht, at the 


ordinary which was frequented by all the young Eng- 
liſh gentlemen there, with much gaiety and politeneſs, 
and in ſuch a manner as gave nniverſal ſatisfaction. 
He alſo frequented the moſt polite aſſemblies in that 
city, and his company and converſation were parti- 
cularly acceptable to the ladies. So that Mr Baxter 
appears to have ſtudied the graces, though without 
neglecting more valuable acquiſitions and accompliſh- 
ments. He was at once the ſcholar and the gentle- 
man. In converſation he was modeſt, and not apt to 
make much ſhow of the extenſive knowledge of which 
he was poſſeſſed, In the diſcharge of the ſeveral ſo- 
cial and relative duties of life, his conduct was exem- 
plary. He had the moſt reverential ſentiments of the 
Deity, of whoſe preſence and immediate ſupport he 
had always a ſtrong impreſfion upon his mind; and 
the general tenor of his life appears to have been con- 
formable to the rules of virtue. Mr Baxter paid a 
ſtrict attention to ceconomy, though he dreſſed elegant- 
ly, and was not parſimonious in his other expences. 
It is known alſo, that there were ſeveral occaſions on 
which he acted with remarkable diſintereſtedneſs; and 
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repeatedly declined conſiderable ofters of that Kind 
which were made him, if he would have taken orders 
in the church of England. The French, German, aud 
Dutch languages were ſpoken by him with much caſe, 
and the Italian tolerably ; and he wrote and read them 
all, together with the Spaniſh. His friends and cor- 
. were numerous and reſpectable; and a- 
mong them are particularly mentioned Mr Pointz, pre- 
ceptor to the late Duke of Cumberland, and Dr War- 
burton, biſhop of Glouceſter. He was a man alſo of 
great benevolence and candour ; which appears moſt 
{trikingly from this, inaſmuch as thongh Mr Wilkes 
had made himſclf ſo very obnoxious to the Scottiſh na- 
tion in general, yet Mr Baxter kept up with him an 
aftectionate correſpondence to the laſt, even after he 
was unable to write with his own hand. He left ma- 
ny manuſcripts behind him ; he would gladly have fi- 
niſhed his work upon the human ſoul : ** I own,” ſays 
he, in a letter to Mr Wilkes,“ if it had been the will 
of heaven, I would gladly have lived till I had putin 
order the ſecond part of the Enquiry, ſhowing the im- 
mortality of the human ſou}; but Infinite Wiſdom 
cannot be miſtaken incalling me ſooner. Our blind- 
neſs makes us form wiſhes.” It was, indeed, what he 
conſidered it, his capital work : a ſecond edition of it 
was publiſhed in two volumes 8yo in 1737, and a third 
in 1745. In another letter, ſpeaking of his endeavours 
to eſtabliſh the particular providence of the Diety, and 
to ſhow his inceſſant influence and action on all the 
parts of matter, through the wide univerſe, from the 
inactivity of this dead ſubſtance ; expreſſes his hope, 
that when the preſent party-zeal ſublides a little, 
men will come more eaſily in to own ſuch a plain 
truth. “ His prediction,“ the editors of the Biogra- 
phia Britannica obſcrye, “ bath not yet been accom- 
pliſhed. Several eminent names ſeem rather diſpoſed 
to increaſe than to leſſen the powers of matter; and 
they have expreſsly maintained that the ſoul of man is 


material. However, other names equally eminent have 


aſſerted the eſſential diſtinction between the mind and 
the body. Perhaps, in the revolutions of opinion, the 
doctrine of immateriality may again obtain the general 
ſuffrage of metaphyſical and philoſophical inquiry. 

BAY, in geography, an arm of the ſea ſhooting up 
into the land, and terminating in a nook. Itis a kind 
of leſſer gulph bigger than a creek, and is larger in its 
middle within than at its entrance, The largeſt and 
moſt noted bays in the world are thoſe of Biſcay, Ben- 
gal, Hudſon's, Panama, &c. 

Bay denotes likewiſe a pond-head made to keep in 
ſtore of water for driving the wheels of the furnace or 
hammer belonging to an iron-mill, by the ſtream that 


comes thence through a flood-gate called the pen-ſtock. - 


.Bar-Colour denotes a ſort of red inclining to cheſ- 
nut, chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of horſes. In this ſenſe, 
the word bay is formed from the Latin baius, or badius, 
and that from the Greek g., a palm branch; ſo that 
badius or bay properly denotes color pheniceus. Hence 
alſo among the ancients, thoſe now called bay horſes, 


were denominated equi palmati. We have divers ſorts 


and degrees of bays; as a light bay, a dapple bay, &c. 
All bay horſes are ſaid to have black manes ; which 
diſtinguiſhes them from ſorrels, which have red or white 
manes. 
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Darter ſo far was he from courting preferment, that he has 
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Bay, among huntſmen, is when the dogs have Bay 
earthed a vermin, or brought a deer, boar, or the like, | 
to turn head againſt them. In this caſe, not only the EI. 


deer, but the dogs, are ſaid to bay. It is dangerous 
oing in to a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting-time ; 
2 then they are fierceſt. There are bays at land, and 
others in the water. 
Bar-Tree, See LauRUus. 
Bar-Salt. See SALT. 


BAYA, or Baja, a town of Lower Hungary, in 


the County of Bath, ſituated near the Danube. E. 
Long. 19. 30. N. Lat. 46. 25. 
BATARD (Peter du Terrail de), eſteemed by his 


contemporaries, the model of ſoldiers and men of ho- 
nour, and denominated The knight without fear and 
without reproach, was deſcended from an ancient and 
noble family in Dauphine. He was with Charles VIII. 
at the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples ; where he 
ave remarkable proofs of his valour, eſpecially at the 
ttle of Fornoue. He was dangerouſly wounded at 
the taking of the city of Breſcia ; and there reſtored to 
the daughters of his hoſt 2000 piſtoles, which their 
mother had directed them to give him in order to pre- 
vent the houſe from being plundered ; an action that 
has been celebrated by many hiſtorians. At his return 
to France, he was made licutenant-general of Dauphiné. 
He fought by the fide of Francis I. at the battle of 
Marignan ; and that prince afterwards inſiſted on being 
knighted by his hand, after the manner of the ancient 
knights. The chevalier Bayard defended Meziers du- 
ring ſix weeks, againſt Charles V.'s army. In 1524, 


at the retreat of Rebec + (the general Bonivet having +4 Hip. of 
been wounded and obliged to quit the field), the con- Charles V. 
duct of the rear was committed to the chevalier Bayard, Book iii. 


who, though ſo much a ſtranger to the arts of a court 
that he never roſe to the chief command, was always 


called, in times of real danger, to the poſts of greateſt 


difficulty and importance. He put himſelf at the head 
of the men at arms; and animating them by his preſence 
and example to ſuſtain the whole ſhock of the enemy's 
troops, he gained time for the reſt of his countrymen 
to make good their retreat. But in this ſervice he re- 
ceived a wound which he immediately perceived to be 
mortal ; and being unable to continue any longer on 
horſeback, he ordered one of his attendants to place 
him under a tree, with his face towards the enemy ; 
then fixing his eyes on the guard of his ſword, which 
he held up inſtead of a croſs, he addreſſed his prayers 
to God ; and in this poſture, which became his cha- 
racter both as a ſoldier and as a Chriſtian, he calmly 
waited the approach of death. Bourbon, who led the 


foremoſt of the enemy's troops, found him in this fi- © 


tuation, and expreſſed regret and pity at the ſight. 
« Pity not me,“ cried the high-ſpirited chevalier, 
« I dic as a man of honour ought, in the diſcharge of 
my duty: they indeed are objects of pity, who fight 
« againſt their king, their country, and their oath.” 
The marquis de Peſcara, paſſing ſoon after, manifeſted 
his admiration of Bayard's virtue, as well as his ſorrow 
for his fate, with the generoſity of a gallant enemy; 
and finding that he could not be removed with fafety 
from that ſpot, ordered a tent to be pitched there, and 
appointed proper perſons to attend him. He died, 
notwithſtanding their care, as his anceſtors for ſeveral 
gencrations bad done, in the ficld of battle. Peſcara 

ordered 
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naycur, ordered his body to be embalmed, and ſent to his rela- 


Bayle. 


tions; and ſuch was the reſpect paid to military merit 
in that age, that the duke of Savoy commanded it to 
be received with royal honours in all the cities of his 
dominions: in Dauphiné, Bayard's native country, the 
people of all ranks came out in a ſolemn proceſſion to 
meet it. 

BAYEUX, a conſiderable town of France in Nor- 


mandy, and capital of Beſſin, with a rich biſhop's ſee. 


The cathedra church is accounted the fineſt in that 
province; and its front and three high ſtceples are ſaid 
to be the beſt in France. W. Long. o. 33. N. Lat. 

16. 

BAYLE (Peter), author of the Hiſtorical and Cri- 
tical Dictionary, was born November 18. 1657, at 
Carla, a village in the county of Foix, in France, 
where his father John Bayle was a Proteſtant miniſter. 
In 1666, he went to the Proteſtant univerſity at Puy- 
laureus, where he ſtndicd with the greateſt applica- 
tion, and in 1669, removed to the univerſity of Tou- 
louſe, whether the Proteſtants at that time frequently 
ſent their children to ſtudy under the Jeſuits : but 
here, to the great prief of his father, he embraced the 
Romiſh religion; however, being ſoon ſenſible of his 
error, he left that univerſity, and went to ſtudy at Ge- 
neva. After which he was choſen profeſſor of philoſo- 
phy at Sedan: but that proteſtant nuiverſity being ſup- 

reſſed by Lewis XIV. in 1621, he was obliged to 
Rom the city; and was ſoon after choſen protefſlor of 
philoſophy and hiſtory at Rotterdam, with a ſalary of 
about L. 45 a-year. The year following he publiſhed 
his Leiter concerning Comets. And Father Maimbourg 
having publiſhed about this time his Hiſtory of Cal- 
viniſm, wherein he endeavours to draw upon the Pro- 
teſtants the contempt and reſentment of the Catholics, 
Mr Bayle wrote a piece to confute his hiſtory, The 
reputation which he had now _— induced the 
States of Friezland, in 1634, to offer him a prefefſſor- 
flip in their univerſity ; but he wrote them a letter of 
thanks, and declined the offer. This ſame year he 
began to publiſh his Newvelles de la republique des let- 
tres. 

In 1686, he was drawn into a diſpute in relation to 
the ſamons Chriſtina queen of Sweden. In bis Journal 
for April, he took notice of a printed letter, ſuppoſed 
to have been written by her Swediſh majeſty tothe che- 
valier de Terlon, wherein he condemns the perſecution 
of the Proteſtants in France. He inſerted the letter it- 
felf in his Joarnal for May ; and ia that of June follow- 
ing he ſays, © What we hinted at in our laſt month, 
is confirmed to us from day to day, that Chriſtina is 
the real author of the letter concerning the perſecu- 
tions in France, which is aſcribed to her: it is a re- 
mainder of Proteſtantiſm.” Mr Bayle received an a- 
nonymous letter; the author of which ſays, that he 
wrote to him of his own accord, being in duty bound 
to it as a ſervant of the queen. He complains that 
Mr Bayle, ſpeaking of her majeſty, called her only 
Chriſtina, without any title; he finds alſo great fault 
with his calling the letter“ a remainder of Proteſtan- 
tiſm.“ He blames him likewiſe for inſerting the words 
« 1] am,” in the conclalion of the letter. Theſe 
words (ſays this anonymous writer) are not her maje- 


 Ny's; a queen, as ſhe is, caunot employ theſe words 


bat with regard to a very few perſons, and Mr de Ter- 
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lon is not of that nomber.” Mr Bayle wrote 2 vindi- 


cation of himſelf as to theſe particulars, with which the ——— 


author of the anonymous letter declared himſelf ſatis- 
fied, excepting what related to © the remainder of 
Proteſtantiſm.” He would not admit of the defence 
with regard to that expreſſion ; and in another letter, 
adviſed him to retract that expreſſion. He adds in a 
poſtſcript. ** You mention, in your Journal of Auguſt, 
a ſecond letter of the queen, which you ſcruple to pub- 
lih. Her majeſty would be glad to ſee that letter; and 
you will do a thing agreeable to her if you would ſend 
it to her, You might take this opportunity of writing 


to her majeſty, This council may be of ſome uſe to 


you; do not neglect it.” Mr Bayletook the hint, and 
wrote a letter to her majeſty, dated the 14th of Novem- 
ber 1636; to which the queen, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, wrote the following anſwer :—* Mr Bayle, I have 
received your excuſes ; and am willing you ſhould 
know by this letter, that I am ſatisfied with them. I 
am obliged to the zeal of the perſon who gave you oc- 
caſion of writing to me : for I am very glad to know 
yon. You expreſs ſo much reſpect and affection for 
me, that I pardon yon ſincerely; and I would have 
you know, that nothing gave me offence but that re- 
maind:r of Proteſtantiſm, of which you accuſed me, I 
am very delicate on that head, becauſe nobody can 
ſuſpe&t me of it, without leſſening my glory, and inju- 
ring me in the moſt ſenſible manner. You would do 
well if you ſhould even acquaint the public with the 
miſtake yon have made, and with your regret for it. 
This is all that remains to be done by you, in order to 
deſerve my being entirely ſatisfied with you. As to 
the letter which you have ſent me, it is mine without 
doubt; and ſince you tell me that it is printed, you 
will do me a pleaſure if you ſend me ſome eopics of it, 
As I fear nothing in France, ſo neither do I fear any 
thing at Rome, My fortunc, my blood, and even my 
life, are entirely devoted to the ſervice of the church; 
but I flatter nobody, and will never ſpeak any thing 
but the truth. I am obliged to thoſe who have been 
pleaſed to publiſh my letter, for I do not at all diſguiſe 
my ſentiments. I thank God, they are too noble and 
too hononrable to be diſowned. However, it is not 
true that this letter was written to one of my miniſters. 
As I have every where enemics and perſons who envy 
me, ſo in all places I have friends and ſervants ; and 
I have polſibly as many in France, notwithſtanding of 
the court, as any where in the world. This is purely 
the truth, and you may regulate yourſelf accordingly. 
Bat you ſhall not get off fo cheap as you imagine. I 
will enjoin you a penance ; which is, that you will 
henceforth take the trouble of ſending me all curious 
books that thall be publiſhed in Latin, French, Spa- 
nith, or Italian, on whatever ſubje& or ſcience, pro- 
vided they are worthy of being looked into ; I do not 
even except romance or fatires; and above all, if there 
are any books of chemiitry, I deſire yon may ſend 
them to me as ſoon as poſſible. Do not forget likewiſe 
to ſend me your Journal. I ſhall order that you be 
paid for whatever yon lay out, do but ſend me an ac- 
count of it, This will be the moſt agreeable and moſt 
important ſervice that can be done me. May God pro- 
ſper you. CHRISTINA ALEXANDRA,” 

It now only remained that Mr Bayle ſhould acquaint 
the public with the miſtake he had made, in order to 
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merit that princeſs's entire ſatisfaction; and this he 


<= did in the beginning of bis Journal of the month of 


January, 1687. 1 . . 
The perſecution which the Proteſtants at this time 
ſaffered in France affected Mr Bayle extremely. He 
made occaſionally ſome reflections on their ſuffcrings in 
his Journal ; and he wrote a pamphlet alſo on the ſub- 
ject. Some time afterwards he publiſhed his Commen- 
taire Philaſophigue upon theſe words,“ Compel them 
to come in: but the great application he gave to this 
and his other works, Cow him into a fit of ſickneſs, 
which obliged him to diſcontinue his Literary Journal. 
Being adviſed ts try a change of air, he left Rotter- 
dam on the 5th of Auguſt, and went to Cleves ; whence 
after having continued ſome time, he removed to Aix 
la Chapelle, and from thence returned to Rotterdam on 
the 18th of October. In the year 1690, the famous 
book, iatitled, Avis aux Refugiez, &c. made its ap- 
pearance. Mr Jurieu, who took Mr Bayle for the au- 
thor thereof, wrote a picec againſt it; and he prefixed 
an advice to the public, wherein he calls Mr Bayle a 
profane perſon, and a traitor engaged in a conſpiracy 
againſt the ſtate, As ſoon as Mr Bayle had read this 
libel againſt him, he went to the grand Schout of Rot- 
terdam, and offered to go to priſon, provided his accu- 
ſer would accompany him, and undergo the puniſhment 
he deſerved if the accuſation was found unjuſt. He 
ubliſhed alſo an anſwer to Mr Turicu's charge; and as 
his reputation, nay his very lite, was at ſtake in caſe 
the accuſation of treaſon was proved, he therefore 
thought himſelf not obliged to keep any terms with 
his accuſer, and attacked him with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
Mr Juricn loſt all patience : he applied himſelf io the 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam ; who adviſed him to a re- 
conciliation with Mr Bayle, and enjoined them not to 
bliſh any thing againſt each other till it was examined 
y Mr Boyer, the penſioner of Rotterdam. But not- 
withſtanding this prohibition, Mr Jurieu attacked Mr 
Bayle again with ſo much paſſion, that he forced him 
to write a new vindication of himſelf. 5 
In November 1690, Mr de Beauval advertiſed in 
his Journal. I ſcheme for a Critical Dictionary. This 
was the work of Mr Bayle. The articles of the three 
firſt letters of the alphabet were already prepared; but 
a diſpute happening berwixt him and Mr de Bcauval, 
obliged him for ſome time to lay aſide the work. Nor 
did he reſume it till May 1692, when he publiſhed his 
ſcheme: bat the public not approving of his plan, he 
threw it intoa different form; and the firſt volume was 
publiſhed in Auguſt 1695, and the ſecond in October 
following. The work was extremely well received by 
the public; but it engaged him in freſh diſputes, par- 
ticularly with Mr TJuricu and the abbe Renaudot. Mr 
Jarieu publiſhed a piece, wherein he endeavoured to en- 
gage the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies to condemn the dic- 
tionary ; he preſented it to the ſenate fitting at Delft, 
but they took no notice of the affair, The conſiſtory 
of Rotterdam granted Mr Bayle a hearing ; and after 
having heard his anſwers to their remarks on his dic— 
tionary, declared themſelves ſatisfied, and adviſed him 
to communicate this to the public. Mr TJurjcu made 
another attempt with the conſiſtory in 1698 ; and fo 
far he prevailed wich them, that they cxhorted Mr 
Bayle to be more cautious with regard to his princi- 
ples in the ſecond edition of his dictionary ; which was 
Vo. III. 
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writer. In one of his letters to Maizeux, he ſays, 
that ſince his 20th year he hardly remembers to have 
had any leiſure. His intenſe application contributed 
perhaps to impair his conſtitution, for it ſoon began 10 
decline. He had a decay of the lungs, which weak- 
ened him conſiderably ; and as this was a diſtemper 
which had cut off ſeveral of his family, he judged it to 
be mortal, and would take no remedics. He dicd the 
28th of December 1 706, after he had been writing the 

eateſt part of the day. He wrote ſeveral books be- 
ides what we have mentioned, many of which were in 
his own defence againſt attacks he had received from 
the abbe Renaudot, Mr Clerk, M. Jaquelot, and others. 
Among the productions which do honour to the age 
of Louis XIV. Mr Voltaire has not omitted the Cri- 
tical Dictionary of our author: © It is the firſt work 
of the kind (he ſays) in which a man may learn to 
think.“ He cenſures indeed thoſe articles which con- 
tain only a detail of minute facts, as unworthy either 
of Bayle, an underſtanding reader, or poſterity. ** In 
placing him (continues the ſame author) amongſt the 
writers who do honour to the age of Lonis XIV. 
notwithſtanding his being a refugee in Holland, I 
only conform to the decree of the parliament of Tho- 
louſe, which, when it declared his will valid in France, 
notwithſtanding the rigour of the laws, cxpreſsly 
ſaid, that ſuch a man could not be conſidered as a fo- 
reigner.” 

BAYLY 8 author of that moſt memorable 
book, intitled The Pradtice of Fiety. He was born at 
Caermarthen in Wales, educated at Oxford, made mi- 
niſter of Eveſham in Worceſtcrſhire about 1611, be- 
came chaplain to king James, and promoted te the 
ſee of Bangor in 1616. His book is dedicated to the 
high and mighty prince, Charles prince of Wales; and 
the author tells his highneſs, that“ he had endeavoured 
to extract out of the chaos of endleſs controverſies the 
old practice of true piety, which flouriſhed before theſe 
controverſies were batched.” The deſign was good; 
and the reception this book has met with may be 
known from the number of its editions, that in 8 vo, 
I 734) being the ſifty-ninth. This prelate died in 
1632. Fo. 

BAYON, a town of France, in Lorrain, ſeated on 
the river Moſelle, E. Long, 14. 42. N. Lat. 48. 30. 

BayoNn, or Bayona, a town of Galicia, in Spain, 
ſcated on a ſmall gulph of the Atlantic ocean, about 
12 miles from Tay, Ir has a very commodious har- 
bour, and the country about it is fertile, W. Long. 
9. 30. N. Lat. 43. 3. 

BAYONET, in the military art, a ſhort broad 
dagger, formerly with a round handle fitted for the 
bore of a firelock, to be fixed there after the ſoldier 
had fired ; but they are now made with iron handles 
and rings, that go over the muzzle of the firelock, and 
arc ſcrewed faſt, ſo that the ſoldier fires with his bayonet 
on the muzzle of his piece, and is ready to act againſt 
the horſe. This uſe of the bayonet faſtened on the 
muzzle of the firelock was a great improvement, firſt 
introduced by the French, and to which, according to 
M. Folard, they owed a great part of their victories in 
the laſt century; and to * neglect of this in the next 
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ſuceeeding war, and truſting to their fire, the ſame au- 
thor attributes moſt of the loſſes they ſuſtained. At 
the ſiege of Malta, a weapon called pila ignea was con- 
trived to oppoſe the bayonets, being in ſome meaſure 
the converſe thereof ; as the latter conſiſts of a dagger 
added to a fire-arm, the former conſiſted of a fire- arm 
added to a pilum or pike. 5 

Of late the bayonet has come into very general uſe ; 
and battles have been won by it without firing a ſhot. 
This way of fighting was chiefly reſtored 1 the late 
King of Pruſſia, who made his troops ruſh forward at 
once with bayonets on the enemy. 

BAYONNE, a city of Gaſcony, in France ; ſeated 
near the mouth of the river Adour, which forms a 
good harbour, It is moderately large, and of great 
importance. It is divided into three parts. The great 
town is on this fide the river Nive : the little town is 
between the Nive and the Adour ; and the ſuburbs of 
Saint Eſprit is beyond this laſt river. Both the former 
are ſurrounded with an old wall and a dry ditch, and 
there is a ſmall caſtle in each. That of Great Bayonne 
is flanked with four round towers, and is the place 
where the governor reſides, The new caſtle is flanked 
with four towers, in the form of baſtions. The firſt 
incloſure is covered with another, compoſed of eight 
baſtions, with a great horn-work, and half- moon; all 
which are encompaſſed with a ditch, and a covercd 
way. There is a communication between the city and 
the ſuburbs by a bridge, and the ſuburbs is well forti- 
fied. The citadel is ſeated beyoud the Adour, on the 
ſide of the ſuburbs abovementioned, The public build- 
ings have nothing remarkable; it is the only city in the 
kingdom that has the advantage of two rivers, wherein 
the tide ebbs and flows. "The river Nive is deeper than 
the Adour, but leſs rapid, by which means ſhips come 
up into the middle of the city. There are twobridges 
over this river, by which the old and new town com- 
municate with each other. The trade of this town is 
the more conſiderable, on account of its neighbourhood 
to Spain, and the great quantity of wines which are 
brought hither from the adjacent country, The Dutch 
carry off a great number of pipes in exchange for ſpi- 
ces and other commodities, which they bring thither, 
The inhabitants have the privilege of guarding two of 
their three gates, and the third is kept by the King. 
W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 43. 20. 

BAYS, in commerce, a fort of open woollen ſtuff, 
having a long nap, ſometimes frized, and ſometimes 
not, This ſtuff is without wale ; and is wrought in a 
loom with two treddles, like flannel. It is chicfly ma- 
nafactured at Colcheſter and Bockin in Eſſex, where 
there is a hall called the Dutch-bay hall or rau- hall. 
This manufacture was firſt introduced into England, 
with that of ſays, ſarges, &c. by the Flemings; 
who being perſecuted by the duke of Alva for their 
religion, fled thither about the fifth of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign ; and had afterwards peculiar privileges 
granted them by act of parliament 12 Charles II. 1660, 
which the bays makers in the above places ſtill enjoy.— 
The exportation of bays was formerly much more con- 
ſide rable than at preſent When the French have learned 
to imitate them, However, the Engliſh bays are ſtill 
ſent in great quantities to Spain and Portugal, and 
even to Italy. Their chief uſe is for qreſſing the 
monks and nuus, and for linings, eſpecially in the ar- 
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my. The looking-glaſs makers alſo uſe them behind 
their * to preſerve the tin or quickſilver; and 
the caſemakers, io line their caſes, The breadth of 
bays is commonly a yard and a half, a yard and three 
quarters, or two yards, by 42 to 48 in length. Thoſe 
of a yard and three quarters are molt proper for the 
Spanich trade. | 

BAZADOIS, a province of Guicnne in France, 
which makes part of Lower Gaſcony, It is a barren 
heathy country. Its capital is Bazas. 

BAZAR, or Basar, a denomination among the 
Turks and Perſians, given to a kind of exchanges, or 
places where their fineſt ſtuffs and other wares are 
ſold. Theſe are alſo called b:zeſ(ins. The word bazar 
ſeems of Arabic orign, where it denotes ſale, or ex- 
change of goods. Some ot the caſtern bazars are 
open, like the market-places in Europe, and ſerve for 
the ſame uſes, more particularly for the ſale of the 
bulky and leſs valuable commodities. Others are co- 
vered with lofty ceilings, or even domes, pierced to give 
light; and it is in theſe the jewellers, goldſmiths, and 
other dealers in the richer wares, have their Hops. 
The bazar or maidan of Iſpahan is one of the fineſt 
places in Perſia, and even ſurpaſſes all the exchanges 
in Europe ; yet, notwithſtanding its magnificence, it 
is excelled by the bazar of Tauris, Which is the largeſt 
that is known, having ſeveral times held 30,000 men 
ranged in order of battle, At Conſtantinople, there 
is the old and the new bazar, which are large ſquare 
buildings, covercd with domes, and ſuſtained by arches 
and pilaſtres ; the former chiefly for arms, harneſſes, 
and the like; the latter for goldſmiths, jewellers, fur- 
riers, and all forts of manufacturers, 

BAZAS, a town of Guienne in France, capital of 
the Bazadois, with a biſhop's ſce. It is built on a 
rock, in W. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 44. 20. 

BAZ ATT, or Baza, in commerce, a long, fine, ſpun 
cotton, which comes from Jeruſalem, whence it 1s alfo 
called Feruſalem-cotton. 

BAZGENDGES, in natural hiſtory, the name of « 
ſubſtance uſed by the Turks and other eaſtern nations 
in their ſcarlet-dying. They mix it for this purpoſe 
with cochineal and tartar ; the proportions being two 
ounces of the bazgendpes to one ounce of cochineal. 
Theſe are generally eſteemed a ſort of fruit, and are 
produced on certain trees in Syria and other places; 
and it is uſually ſuppoſed, that the ſcarcity and dearneſs 
of them is the only thing that makes them not uſed in 


Europe. But the bazgendges ſcem to be no other than 


the horns of the turpentine-tree in the eaſtern parts of 
the world ; and it is not only in Syria that they are 
found, but China alſo affords them. Many things of 
this kind were ſent over to Mr Geoffroy at Paris from 
China as the ſubſtances uſed in the ſcarlet-dying of 
that country, and they all proved wholly the ſame with 
the Syrian and Turkiſh bazgendges, and with the com- 
mon turpentine horns, The lentiſk, or maſtic-tree is 
alſo frequently found producing many horns of a like 
kind with theſe, and of the ſame origin, all being owing 
to the pucerons, which make their way into the leaves 
to breed their young there. | 
BDELLIUM, a gummy reſinons juice, produced 
by a tree in the Eaſt Indies, of which we have no ſa- 
tisfactory account. It is brought into Europe both 
from the Eaſt Indies and Arabia. It is in pieces of 
different 
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different ſizes and figures, externally of a dark reddiſh 
brown, ſomewhat like myrrh ; internally it is clear, 
and not unlike to glue ; to the taſte it is ſlightly bitter- 
iſh and pungent ; its odour is very 1 If held 
in the mouth, it ſoon becomes ſoft and tenacious, 
ſticking to the teeth. Laid on a red-hot iron, it redi- 
ly catches flame, and burns with a cracking noiſe, 
and in proportion to its goodneſs it is more or leſs 
fragrant. Near half of its ſubſtance diſſolves either in 
water or in ſpirit of wine; but the tincture made with 
ſpirit is ſomewhat ſtronger, and by much more agree- 
able. Vinegar, or verjuice, diſſolves it wholly. The 
ſimple gum is a better medicine than any preparation 
from it. It is one of the weakeſt of the deobſtracnt 
gums, but it is uſed as a pectoral and an emmena- 
gogue. 

BEACHTI-nEAD, a promontory on the coaſt of Suſ- 
ſex, between Haſtings and Shorcham, where the French 
defeated the Engliſh and the Dutch fleet in 1690. 


BEACON, a ſignal for the better ſecuring countries 


from foreign invalions. See SIGNAL. 

On certain eminent places of the country are placed 
long poles erect, whereon are faſtened pitch-barrels to 
be fired by night, and ſmoke made by day, to give no- 
tice in a few hours to the whole country of an ap- 
proaching invaſion, Theſe are commonly called bea- 
cons ; Whence alſo comes beaconage. We find beacons 


familiarly in uſe among the primitive Britons and 


Mas, 
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Weſtern Highlanders. The beſieged capital of one of 
the northern iſles in the third century actually lighted 
up a fire upon a tower; and Fingal inſtantly — 
© the green flame edged with ſmoke” to be a token 
of attack and diſtreſs * And there are to this day 
ſeveral cairns or heaps of ſtones upon the heights alon 
the coaſts of the Harries, on which the inhabitants uſe 
to burn heath as the ſignal of an approaching enemy. 

Beacons are alſo marks and ſigns erected on the 
coaſts, for guiding and preſerving veſlels at ſea, by 
night as well as by day. 

The erection of beacons, light-houſes, and ſca-marks, 
is a branch of the royal preregative in England. The king 
hath the exclufive power, by commiſſion under his great 
ſeal, to cauſe them to be erected in fit and convenient 
places, as well upon the lands of the ſubje& as upon the 
demeſnes of the crown: which power is uſually veſted by 
letters patent in the office of lord high admiral. And 
by ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 13. the corporation of the trinity- 
houſe are empowered to ſet up any beacons or ſea- 
marks wherever they ſhall think them neceſſary ; and 
if the owner of the land or any other perſon ſhall de- 
ſtroy them, or ſhall take down any ſteeple, tree, or other 
known ſea-mark, he hall forfeit 1001. or, in caſe of in- 
ability to pay it, ſhall be % fads outlawed. 

BEACONAGE, money paid towards the mainte- 
nance of a beacon. Sce BEAco x. The word is deriv- 
ed from the Saxon beaconian, to nod, or ſhow by ſign ; 
hence alſo the word beacon. 

BEACONSFIELD, a town of Buckinghamſnire in 
England, ſeated on a hill in the road between London 
and Oxford. It has ſeveral good inns, though not above 
100 houſes. W. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 51. 36. 

BEAD, a ſmall globule or ball uſcd in necklaces ; 
and made of different materials, as pearl, ſteel, garnet, 
coral, dia mond, amber, cryſtal, paſtes, glaſſes, &c.— 
The Romaniſts make great uſe of beads in rehearſing 
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their Ave-Marias and Pater-noſters ; and the like Beads, 
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uſage is found among the derviſes and other religious 
throughout the Eaſt, as well Mahometan as Heathen. 
The ancient Druids appear alſo to have had their beads, 
many of which are ſtill ſound; at leaſt, if the conjecture 
of an ingenious author may be admitted, who takes 
thoſe antique glaſs globules, having a ſnake painted 
round them, and called adder-beads, or ſnake-buttons, 
to have been the beads of our ancient Druids. Sce 
ANGUIS. 

Beaps, are alſo uſed in ſpeaking of thoſe glaſs glo- 
bales vended to the ſavages on the coaſt of Africa; 
thus denominated, becauſe they are ſtrung together for 
the convenience of traffic. 

The common black glaſs of which beads are made 
for necklaces, &c. is coloured with maganeſe only: 
one part of maganeſe is ſufficient to give a black colour 
tonear twenty of glaſs, 

Bea, in architecture, a round moulding, commonly 
made upon the edge of a piece of ſtuff, in the Coriathian 
and Roman orders, cut or carved in ſhort emboſſments, 
like beads in necklaces, 

Bxean-Makers, called by the French paternoſiriers, 
are thoſe employed in the making, ſtringing, and ſell- 
ing of beads. At Paris there are three companies of 
paternoſtriers, or bead · makers; one who make them of 
glaſs or cryſtal ; another in wood and horn; and the 
third in amber, coral, jet, &c. 

Ban- Proof, a term uſed by our diſtillers to expreſs 
that ſort of proof of the ſtandard ſtrength of ſpirituous 
liquors, which conſiſts in their having, when ſhaken in 
a phial, or poured from on high into a glaſs, a crown 
of bnbbles, which ſtand on the ſurface ſome time after, 
This is eſteemed a proof that the ſpirit conſiſts of equal 

arts of rectified ſpirits and phlegm. This is a fal- 
acious rule as to the degree of ſtrength in the goods ; 
becauſe any thing that will increaſe the tenacity of the 
ſpirit, will give it this proof, though it be under the 
1 ſtrength. Our malt diſtillers ſpoil the greater 
part of their goods, by leaving too much of the ſtink- 
ing oil of the malt in their ſpirit, in order to give it this 
proof when ſomewhat under the ſtandard ſtrength, 
But this is a great deceit on the purchaſers of malt ſpi- 
rits, as they have them by this means not only weaker 
than they ought to be, but ſtinking with an oil that they 
are not eaſily cleared of afterwards. On the other 
hand, the dealers in brandy, who uſually have the art 
of ſophiſticating it to a great nicety, are in the right 
when they buy it by the ſtrongeſt bead-proof, as the 
grand mark of the beſt; for being a proof of the brandy 
containing a large quantity of its oil, it is, at the ſame 
time, a token of its high flavour, and of its being ca- 
pable of bearing a very large addition of the common 
ſpirits of our own produce, without betraying their fla» 
vour, or loſing its own, We value the French brandy 
for the quantity of this eſſential oil of the grape whic 
it contains ; and that with good reaſon, as it is with us 
principally uſed for drinking as an agrecable flayoured 
cordial :' but the French themſelves, when they want it 
for any curious purpoſes, are as carcful in the rectifi- 
cations of it, and take as much pains to clear it from 
this oil, as we do to free our malt ſpirit from that nau- 
ſeous and fetid oil which it originally contains. 

Bean-Roll, among Papiſts, a liſt of ſnch perſons, for 
the reſt of whoſe fouls they are obliged to repeat a cer» 
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tain number of prayers, which they count by means of 
their beads, 

Bzan-Tree, See MeL. 

BEADLE, (from the Saxon byde/, meſſenger), a 
crier or meſſenger of a court, who cites perſons to ap- 
pear and anſwer. Called alſo a ſummoner or apparitor. 
—B:radltt is alſo an officer at an univerſity, whole chief 
baſineſs is to walk before the maſters with a mace, at 
all public proceflions,—There are alſo church-beadles, 
whoſe office is well known. 

BEAGLES, a ſmall fort of hoands or hunting dogs. 
Beagles are of divers kinds ; as the ſouthern beagle, ſome- 
thing leſs and ſhorter, but thicker, than the deep-mouth- 
ed hound ; the fleet-northern or cat beagle, ſmaller, 
and a finer ſhape than the ſonthern, and a harder run- 
ner. From the two, by crofling the ſtrains, is bred a 
third fort held preferable to either. To theſe may be 
added a ſtill ſmaller fort of beagles, ſcarce bigger than 
lap-dogs, which make pretty Averſion in hunting the 
coney, or even ſmall hare in dry weather; but other - 
wiſe anſerviceable, by reaſon of their ſize. 

BEAK, the bill or nib of a bird. Sce OxntTno- 
LOGY. 

BEA, or Bral- head, of a ſhip, that part without 
the ſhip, before the fore-caſtle, which is faſtened to the 
ſtem, and is ſupported by the main knee. 

The beak, called by the Greeks 4wC:>v, by the La- 
tins roſlrum, was an important part in the ancient ſhips 
of war, which were hence denominated naves roſtrate. 
The beak was made of wood ; but fortified with braſs, 
and faſtened to the prow, ſerving to annoy the enemies 
veſſels. Its invention is attributed to Piſæus an Italian. 
The firſt beaks were made long and high; but after- 
wards a Corinthian, named Ariſto, contrived to make 
them ſhort and ſtrong, and placed fo low, as to pierce 
the enemies veſſels under water. By the help of theſe 
great havock was made by the Syracuſians in the A- 
thenian fleet. 

BEAKED, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the 
beak or bill of a bird. When the beak and legs of a 
fowl are of a different tincture from the body, we ſay 
beaked and membered of ſuch a tinAure. 

BEALE (Mary), particularly diſtinguiſhed by her 
ſkill in painting, was the danghter of Mr Craddock, 
miniſter of Waltham upon Thames, and learned the 
radiments of her art from Sir Peter Lely. She painted 
in oil, water-colours, and crayons, and had mach buſi- 
neſs; her portraits were in the Italian ſtyle, which ſhe 
acquired by copying pictures and drawing from Sir Pe- 
ter Lely's and the royal collections. Her maſter, . 
Mr Walpole, was ſuppoſed to have had a tender attach - 
ment to her; but as he was reſerved in communicating 
to her all the reſources of his pencil, it probably was a 
gallant rather than a ſucceſsful one, Dr Woodfall 
wrote ſeveral pieces to her honour, under the name of 
Beleſia., Mrs Beale died in Pall-mall, on the 28th of 
Dec. 1697, aged 65. Her paintings have much na- 
ture, but the colouring is ſtiff and heavy. 

BEALT, BZATLTUu, or Builth, a town of Breck- 
nock ſhire in South Wales, pleaſantly ſeated on the ri- 
ver Wye. It conſiſts of about 100 houſes, whoſe inha- 
bitants have a trade in ſtockings. W. Long. 4. 10. N. 
Lat. 52. 4. 

BEAM, in architecture, the largeſt piece of wood 
in a building, which lięs croſs the walls, and ſerves to 
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ſapport the principal rafters of the roof, and intowhich 
the feet of theſe rafters are framed. No building has 
leſs than rwo of theſe beams, viz. one at cach end ; and 
into theſe the girders of the garret roof are alſo framed. 
The proportion of beams in or near London, are fixed 
by ſtatute, as follows : a beam 15 feet long, muſt be 7 
inches on one ſide its ſquare, and 5 on the her; if it 
be 16 ſeet long, one ſide muſt be 8 inches, the other 
6, and fo proportionably to their lengths. In the coun- 
try, where wood is more plenty, they uſually make 
their beams ſtronger. 

Beams of a ſhip are the great main croſs-timbers 
which hold the tides of the ſhip from falling together, 
and which alſo ſupport the decks and orlops : the main 
beam is next the main-maſt, and from it they are rec- 
koned by firſt, ſecond, third beam, &c. the greateſt 
beam of all is called the -:7dfſhip beam. 

 Beam-Compaſi, an inſtrument conſiſting of a ſquare 
wooden or braſs beam, having ſliding ſockets, that carry 
ſteel or pencil points; they are uſed for deſcribing large 
circles, where the common compaſſes are uſcleſs. 

Beam- Bin, or Petty-chaps. See MOTACILLA. 

BEAM alſo denotes the lath, or iron of a pair of ſcales; 
ſometimes the whole apparatus for weighing of goods is 
ſo called: hence the ſaying, it weighs ſo much at the 
beam. 


the plough-tail are fixed. Sce AGRICULTURE, n 83, 
&c. 

Beam, or Roller, among weavers, a long and thick 
wooden cylinder, placed lengthwiſe on the back part 
of the loom of thoſe who work with a ſhuttle. That 
cylinder, on which the ſtuff is rolled as it is weaved, is 
alſo called the beam or roller, and is placed on the fore- 

art of the loom. 

BEAMINSTER, a town of Dorſetſhire in England, 
ſeated on the river Bert, in W. Long. 2. 50. N. Lat. 52. 
45. 

BEAN, in botany, See Vicia. 

The ancients made uſe of beans in gathering the 
votes of the people, and for the election of magiſ- 
trates. A white bean ſignified ab/o/utien, and a black 
one condemnation. Beans had a myſterious uſe in the 
lemuralia and parentalia ; where the maſter. of the fa- 


mily, after waſhing, was to throw a ſort of black beans . 


over his head, ſtill repeating the words, “I redeem 


myſelf and family by theſe beans.” Ovid“ gives a „ gf. lib. 3 
lively deſcription of the whole ceremony in verſe.— v. 435. 


Abſtinence from beans was enjoined by Pythagoras, one 
of whoſe ſymbols is, zvauwr erixerber abſtine a fabis. 
The Egyptian prieſts held it a crime to look at beans, 
judging the very ſight unclean. The flamen dialis was 
not permitted even tomention the name. Theprecept 
of Pythagoras has been variouſly interpreted: ſome 
underſtood it of forbearing to meddle in trials and ver- 
dicts, which were then by —_ beans into an urn: 
others, building on the equivoque of the word z.au@. 
which equally ſignifies a bean and a human teſticle, ex- 
plain it by abſtaining from venery. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus grounds the abſtinence from beans on this, that 
they render women barren ; which is confirmed by 
Theophraſtus, who extends the effect even to plants. 
Cicero ſuggeſts another reaſon for this abſtinence, viz. 
that beans are great enemies to tranquillity of mind. 
For a reaſon of this kind it is, that Amphiaraus is ſaid 
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to have abſtained from beans, even before Pythagoras, 


that he might enjoy a clearer divination by dreams. 
BzAxs, as food for horſes. See FAAAIEAV, hi. 6. 


—— Brzar-Caper. See ZyGOPHYLLUM. 


Bzeax-Cod, a ſmall fiſhing veſſel, or pilot-boat, com- 
mon on the ſea-coaſts and in the rivers of Portugal. It 
is extremely ſharp forward, having its ſtem bent inward 
above into a great curve · the ſtem is alſo plated on the 
fore-ſide with iron, into which a number of bolts are 
driven, to fortify it, and reſiſt the ſtroke of another 
veſſel, which may fall athwart-bauſe. It is commonly 
navigated with a large latcen fail, which extends over 
the whole length of the deck, and is accordingly well 
fitted to ply to windward. 

Bxzan-Flour, called by the Romans /omentum, was 
of ſome repute among the ancient ladies as a coſ- 
metic, wherewith to ſmooth the ſkin, and take away 
wrinkles. | 

Bzavw-Fly, in natural hiſtory, the name given by 
authors to a very beautiful fly, of a pale purple colour, 
frequently found on bean-flowers. It is produced from 
the worm or maggot called by authors 1ida. 

Bean-Gooſe, in ornithology, See Ax As. 

Kidney-BEAn. See PHASEOLUS. 

Malacca-Bgans, or Anacardia, the fruit of a tree 

owing in Malabar and other parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſuppoſe by ſome to be the AvIcExnNIA fomentoſa ; 
by others, the BoxTIA germinans, The fruit is of a 
ſhining black colour, of the ſhape of a heart flattened, 
about an inch long, terminating at one end in an ob- 
tuſe point, and adhering by the other to a wrinkled 
ſtalk : it contains within two ſhells a kernel of a ſweet- 
iſh taſte : betwixt the ſhells is lodged a thick and acrid 

uice. 

: The medicinal virues of anacardia have been great- 
ly diſputed. Many have attributed to them the facul- 
ty of comforting the brain and nerves, fortifying the 
memory, and quickening the intellect: and hence a 
confection made from them has been dignified with the 
title of confectio ſapientum; others think it better de- 
ſerves tie name of confectio ſtultorum, and mention in- 
ſtances of its continued uſe having rendered people ma- 
niacil. But the kernels of anacardium is not differęnt 
in quality from that of almonds. The ill effects attri- 
bated to this fruit belong only to the juice contained 
betwixt the ſhells, whoſe acrimony is ſo great, that 
it is ſaid to be applied by the Indians as a cauſtic. 
This jaice is recommended externally for tetters, 
freckles, and other cutaneous deformities; which it re- 
moves only by exulcerating or excoriating the part, ſo 
that a new ſkin comes anderneath. 

BEAR, in Zoology, Sce URsus. 

Sea-BearR. Sce PHOCA. 

BEAR, in aſtronomy, See URrsa. | 

Order of the BEAR, was a military order in Switzer- 
land, erected by the Emperor Frederick II. in 1213, 
by way of acknowledgment for the ſervice the Swiſs 
had done him, and in favour of the abbey of Si Gaul. 
To the collar of the order hung a medal, on which was 
repreſented a bear raiſed on an eminence of earth. 

Bt ax's-Breech, in botany. Sce AcanTHUS. 

Bear's Fleſh was much eſteemed by the ancients : 
even at this day, the paw of a bear ſalted and ſmoked 
18 ſerved up at the table of princes, 


BEA Greaſe was formerly eſteemed a ſovereign re-, 
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medy againſt cold diſorders, eſpecially rheumatiſms, 
's is now much uſed in dreſſing ladies and gentlcmens 
air. 

Bear's Skin makes a fur in great eſteem, and on 
which depends a conſiderable article of commerce, being 
uſed in houſings, on coach-boxes, &c. In ſome coun- 
tries, clothes are made of it, more eſpecially bags 
wherein to keep the feet warm in ſevere colds. Of the 
ſkins of bears cubs are made gloves, muffs, and the like. 

BEARALSTON, a poor town of Devonſhire, which 
however, is a borough by preſcription, and ſends two 
members to parliament. 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin and adja- 
cent parts of the face, chiefly of adults and males, 

Various have been the ceremonics and cuſtoms of moſt 
nations in regard of the beard. The Tartars, out of 
a religions principle, waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perſians, declaring them infidels, merely be- 
cauſe they would not cat their whiſkers after the rite 
of Tartary : and we find, that a conſiderable branch 
of the religion of the ancients conſiſted in the manage» 
ment of their beard, The Grecks wore their beards 
till the time of Alexander the Great; that prince hav- 
ing ordered the Macedonians to be ſhaved, for fear it 
ſhould give a handle to their enemies. According to 
Pliny, the Romans did not begin to ſhave till the year 
of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought over a ſtock 
of barbers from Sicily.—Perſons of quality had their 
children ſhaved the firſt time by others of the ſame or 
greater quality, who, by this means, became god- 
father or adopted father of the children - Anciently, 
indeed, a perſon became god-father of the child by 
barely touching his beard: thus hiſtorians relate, that 
one of the articles of the treaty between Alaric and 
Clovis was, that Alaric ſhould touch the beard of Clovis 
to become his god-father, 

As to eccleſiaſtics, the diſcipline has been very dif- 
ferent on the article of beards: ſometimes they have 
been enjoined to wear them, from a notion of too much 
effeminacy in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more 
ſuitable to the eccleſiaſtical gravity; and ſometimes 
again they were forbid it, as imagining pride to Jurk 
beneath a venerable beard. The Greek and Roman 
churches have been long together by the ears about 
their beards; ſince the time of their ſeparation, the 
Romaniſts ſeem to have given more into the practice of 
ſhaving, by way of oppoſition to the Greeks; and have 
even made ſome expreſs conſtitutions de radendis barbis. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly 
the cauſe of long beards, and are extremely ſeandalized 
at the beardleſs images of faints in the Roman churches. 
By the ſtatutes of ſome monaſteries it appears, that the 
lay- monks were to let their beards grow, and the prieſts 
among them to ſhave; and that the beards of all that 
were received intothe monaſterics, were bleſſed with a 
great deal of ceremony. There, are ſtill extant the 
prayers uſed in the ſolemnity of conſecrating the beard 
to God, when an eccleſiaſtic was ſhaven. 

Le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe affect lon 
beards extravagantly ; but nature has balked them, an 
only given them very little ones, which, however, they 
cultivate with infinite care: the Europeans are ſtrange- 
ly envied by them on this acconnt, and eſteemed the 
greateſt men in the world. Chryſoſtom obſerves, that 
the kings of Perſia had their beards wove or matted to- 
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old. | 
a Among the Turks, it is more infamous for any 
ole to have his beard cut off, than among us to be 
publicly whipt or branded with a hot iron. There 
are abundance in that country, who would pre- 
fer death to this kind of puniſhment. The Arabs 
make the preſervation of their beards a capital point 
of religion, becauſe Mahomet never cut his. Hence the 
razor is never drawn over the Grand Signior's face. 
The Perſians, who clip them, and ſhave above the jaw, 
are repated heretics, It is likewiſe a mark of autho- 
rity and liberty among them, as well as among the 
Turks, They who ſerve in the ſeraglio, have their 
beards ſhaven, as a ſign of their ſervitude, They do 
not ſuffer it to grow till the ſultan has ſet them at liber- 
ty, which is beſtowed as a reward upon them, and is 
always accompanied with ſome employment, 

The moſt celebrated ancient writers, and ſcveral 
modern ones, have ſpoken honourably of the fine 
beards of antiquity, Homer ſpeaks highly of the 
white beard of Neſtor and that of old king Priam. 
Virgil deſcribes Mezentius's to us, which was ſo thick 
and long as to cover all his breaſt ; Chryſippus praiſes 
the nobic beard of Timothy, a famous player on the 
flute. Pliny the younger tells us of the white beard 
of Euphrates, a Syrian philoſopher; and he takes plea- 
ſure in relating the reſpect mixed with fear with which 
it inſpired the people. Plutarch ſpeaks of the long 
white beard of an old Laconian, who, being aſked why 
he let it yy ſo, replied, *Tis that, ſceing continually 
my white beard, I may do nuthing unworthy of its white- 
neſs. Strabo relates, that the Indian philoſophers, the 
Gymnoſophiſts, were particularly attentive to make the 
length of their beards contribute to captivate the vene- 
ration of the people, Diodorus, after bim, gives a 
very particalar and circumſtantial hiſtory of the beards 
of the Indians. Juvenal does not forget that of An- 
tilochus the ſon of Neſtor. Fenelon, in deſcribing a 
ou of Apollo in all his magnificence, tells us, that 

e had a white beard down to his girdle. But Per- 
ſius ſeems to ontdo all theſe authors: this poct was 
ſo convinced that a beard was the ſymbol of wiſdom, 
that he thought he could not beſtow a greater enco- 
mium on the divine Socrates, than by calling him the 
bearded maſter, Magiſirum barbatum, 

While the Gauls were under their ſovercignty, 
none but the nobles and Chriſtian prieſts were per- 
mitted to wear long beards. The Franks having 
made themſelves maſters of Gaul, aſſumed the ſame 
authority as the Romans: the bondſmen were ex- 
preſsly ordered to ſhave their chins; and this law 
continued in force until the entire aboliſhment of ſer- 
vitude in France. So likewiſe, in the time of the firſt 
race of kings, a long beard was a ſign of nobility and 
freedom. The Kings, as being the higheſt nobles 
in their kingdom, were emulous likewiſe to have the 
largeſt beard: Eginard, ſecretary to Charlcmain, 
ſpeaking of the laſt kings of the firſt race, ſays, they 
came to the aſſemblies in the Field of Mars in a car- 
riage drawn by oxen, and fat on the throne with their 
hair diſhevelled, and a very long beard, cine profiſſo, 
barba ſubmiſſa, ſelio reſiderent, et ſpeciem dominantis ef- 
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To touch any one's beard, or cut off a bit of it, 
was, among the firſt French, the moſt ſacred pledge of wv 


protection and confidence. For along time all letters 
that came from the ſovereign had, for greater ſanction, 
three hairs of his beard in the fea!, There is ſtill in 
being a charter of 1121, which concludes with the 
following words; Qued ut ratum et ſtabile preſereret in 
paſlerum, praſentis ſcripts ſigilli mer robur apprſiut eum 
tribus pilis barbe mee. 

Several great men have honoured themſelves with 
the ſurname of Bearded. The emperor Conſtantine 
is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Pogonate, which ſig- 
nifiecs the Bearded. In the time ot the Cruſades, we 
find there was a Ceffrey the Bearded: Baldwin IV. 
Earl of Flanders, was ſurnamed Haudſome- Beard; and 
in the illuſtrious houſe of Montmorenci, there was a 
famous Bouchard, who took a pride in the ſurname of 
Beard:d: he was alſo the declared enemy of the 
monks, without doubt, becauſe of their being ſhaved. 

In the tenth century, we find, that King Robert 
(of France) the rival of Charles the Simple, was not 
more famous for his exploits than ſor his long white 
beard. In order that it might be more conſpicuous to 
the ſoldiers when he was in the field, he uſed to let it 
hang down outſide his cuiraſs: this venerable ſighi en- 
couraged the troops in battle, and ſerved to rally them 
when they were defeated. 

A celebrated painter in Germany, called 7:hn Mayo, 
had ſuch a large beard that he was nicknamed 7Johr 
the Bearded: it was ſo long that he wore it faſtened 
to his girdle; and though he was a very tall man, it 
would hang upon the ground when he ſtood upright. 
He took the greateſt care of this extraordinary beard ; 
ſometimes he would untic it before the Emperor Charles 
V. who took great pleaſure to ſce the wind make it fly 
againſt the faces of the lords of his court. 

In England, the famous chancellor Thomas More, 
one of the greateſt men of his time, being on the point 
of falling a victim to court intrigues, was able, when 
on the fatal ſcaffold, to procure reſpect to his beard in 
preſence of all the people, and ſaved it, as one may 
ſay from the fatal ſtroke which he could not cſca po 
himſelf. When he had laid his head on the block, he 
perceived that his beard was likely to be hurt by the 
axe of the executioner; on which he took it away, 
ſaying, My beard has not been guilty of treaſon; it 
would be an injuſtice to puniſh it. 

But let us turn our eyes to a more flattering ob- 
je, and admire the beard of the beſt of kings, the 
ever precious beard of che great Henry IV. of France, 
which diffuſed over the countenance of that prince a 
majeſtic ſweetneſs and amiable openneſs, a beard eyer 
dear to poſterity, and which ſhould ſerve as a model 
for that of every great king; as the beard of his il- 


luſtrious miniſter ſhould for that of every miniſter, 


But what dependence is there to be put on the ſtabi- 
lity of the things of this world? By an event as fatal 
as unforeſeen, the beard, which was arrived at its higheſt 
degree of glory, all of a ſudden loſt its favour, and was 
at length entirely proſcribed. The unexpected death 
of Henry the Great, and the youth of his ſucceſſor, 
were the ſole cauſe of it, 

Louis XIII. mounted the throne of his plorions 
anceſtors without a beard, Every one concluded im- 
mediately, that the courtters, ſecing their young king 
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ſently reduced their beards to whiſkers, and a {mal tuft 
of hair ander the nether lip. ; 

The people at firſt would not follow this dangerous 
example, The Duke of Sully never would adopt this 
effeminate cuſtom. This man, great both as a gene- 
ral and a miniſter, was likewiſe ſo in his retirement: 
he had the courage to keep his long beard, and to ap- 
pear with it at the court of Louis XIII. where he 
was called to givchis advice in an affair of importance. 
The young crop-bearded courtiers laughed at the ſight 
of his grave look and old-faſhoned phiz. The duke, 
nettled at the affront put on his fine beard, ſaid to the 
king, “ Sir, when your father, of glorious memory 
did me the honour to conſult me on his great and im- 
portant affairs, the firſt thing he did was to ſend away all 
the butioons and ſtage-dancers of his court,” 

The Czar Peter, who had ſo many claims to the 
ſurname of Great, ſeems to have been but little wor- 
thy of it on this occaſion, He had the boldneſs to 
lay a tax on the beards of his ſubjects. He ordered 
that the noblemen and gentlemen, tradeſmen and ar- 
teſans (the prieſts and peaſants excepted), ſhould pay 
100 rubles to be able to retain their beards ; that the 
lower claſs of people ſhould pay a copeck for the ſame 
liberty: and he ellabliſhed clerks at the gates of the 
different towns to collect theſe duties. Such a new 
and ſingular impoſt troubled the vaſt empire of Ruſſia, 
Both religion and manners were thought in danger. 
Complaints were heard from all parts; they even went 
ſo far as to write libels againſt the ſovereign ; but he 
was inflexible, and at that time powerful. Even the 
fatal ſcenes of St Bartholomew were renewed againſt 
theſe unfortunate beards, and the moſt unlawful vio- 
lences were publicly exerciſed. The razor and ſciſſars 
were every where made uſe of. A great number to 
avoid theſe cruel extremities obeyed with reluctant 
ſighs. Some of them carefully preſerved the ſad trim- 
mings of their chins: and, in order to be never ſepara- 
ted from theſe dear locks, ordered that they ſhould be 
placed with them in their coffins, 

Example, more powerful than authority, produced 
in Spain what it had not been able to bring about in 
Ruſha, without great difficulty, Philip V. aſcended 
the throne with a ſhaved chin. The courtiers imitated 
the prince, and the people, in turn, the courtiers. 
However, though this revolution was bronght about 


without violence and by degrees, it cauſed much la- 


mentation and murmuring ; the gravity of the Spaniards 
loſt by the change. The favourite euſtom of a nation 
can never be altered without incurring diſpleaſure, 
They have this old ſaying in Spain: De/de gue no hay 
barba, no hay mas alma, ** Since we have loſt our 
beards, we have loſt our ſouls” 

Among the European nations that have been moſt 
curious in beards and whiſkers, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
Spain. This grave romantic nation has always regard- 
ed the beard as the ornament which ſhould be moſt 
prized ; and the Spaniards have often made the loſs of 
honour conſiſt in that of their whiſkers. The Portu- 
gueſe, whoſe national character is much the ſame, are 
not the leaſt behind them in that reſpect. In the reign 
of Catherine Queen of Portugal, the brave John de 
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Beard. with a ſmooth chin, would look upon their own as too 
w—— rh, The conjecture proved right; for they pre- 
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Caſtro had juſt taken in India the caſtle of Dieu: vie- 


torious, but in want of every thing, he found bimſelf ——— 


obliged to aſk the inhabitants of Goa to lend him a 
thouſand piſtoles for the maintenance of his fleet; and, 
as a ſecurity for that ſum, he ſent them one of his 
whiſkers, telling them, “ All the gold in the world 
caunot equal the value of this natural ornament of my 
valour ; and I depoſite it in your hands as a ſecurity 
for the money.” The whole town was penetrated 
with this heroiſm, and every one intereſted himſelf a- 
bout this invaluable whiſker : even the women were 
deſirous to give marks of their zeal for ſo brave a man: 
ſeveral fold their bracelets to increaſe the ſum aſked 
for ; and the inhabitants of Goa ſent him immediately 
both the money and his whiſker. A number of other 
examples of this kind might be produced, which do as 
much honour to wiſkers as to the good faith of thoſe 
days. 

Tn Louis XIII.'s reign, whiſkers attained the higheſt 
degree of fayour, at the expence of the expiring 
beards, In thoſe days of pallantry, not yet empoiſon- 
ed by wit, they became the favourite occupation of 
lovers. A fine black whiſker, elegantly turned up, 
was a very powerful mark of dignity with the fair ſex. 
Whiſkers were ſtill in faſhion in the beginning of 
Louis XIV.'s reign. This king, and all the great 
men of his reign, took a pride in wearing them. They 
were the ornament of Turcnne, Condé, Colbert, Cor- 
ncille, Moliere, &c. It was then no uncommon thing 
for a favorite lover to have his whiſkers turned up, 
combed, and pomatumed, by his miſtreſs ; and, for 
this purpoſe, a man of faſhion took care to be always 
provided with every little neceſſary article, eſpecially 
whiſker-wax. It was highly flattering to a lady to have 
it in her power to praiſe the beauty of her lover's whiſ- 
kers; which, far from being diſguſting, gave his per- 
ſon an air of vivacity : ſeveral even thought them an 
incitement to love. It ſeems the levity of the French 
made them undergo ſeveral changes both in form and 
name: there were Spaniſh, Turkiſh, guard-dagger, &c. 
whiſkers ; in ſhort, royal ones, which were the laſt 
worn; their ſmallneſs proclaimed their approaching fall, 

Conſecration of the BEARD was a ceremony among 
the Roman youth, who, when they were ſhaved the 
firſt time, kept a "wo of rejoicing, and were particu- 
larly careful to put the hair of their beard into a ſilver 
or gold box, and make an offering of it to ſome god, 
particularly to Jupiter Capitolinus,- as was done by 
Nero, according to Suetonius, 

Kiſſing the BEARD. The Turkiſh wives Kiſs their 
huſbands beards, and children their fathers, as-often as 
they come to ſalute them. The men kiſs one another's 
beards reciprocally on both ſides, when they ſalute in 
the ſtreets, or come oft from any journey. 

The Faſhion of the BEARD has varicd in different 
ages and countries ; ſome cultivating and entertaining 
one part of it, ſome another. Thus the Hebrews wear 
a beard on their chin; but not on the upper-lip or 
cheeks, Moſes forbids them to cut off entirely the 
angle or extremity of their beard ; that is, 10 manage 
it after the Egyptian faſhion, who left only a litile tuft 
of beard at the extremity of their chin ; whereas the 
E to this day ſuffer a little fillet of hair to grow 

rom the lower end of their cars to their chins, where, 
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glected to trim their beards, that is, to cut off what 
grew ſuperfluous on the upper-lips and cheeks, In 
time of grief and great affliction they alſo plucked off 
the hair of their beards. 

Anointing the BEA with unguents is an ancient 
practice both among the Jews and Romans, and ſtill 
continues in uſe among tne Turks; where one of the 
principal ceremonies obſerved in ſerious viſits is to 
throw ſweet-ſcented water on the beard of the viſi- 
rant, and to perfume it afierwards with aloes wood, 
which ſticks to this moiſture, and gives it an agreeable 
ſmell, &c, In middle-age writers we meet with adleu- 
tare barbam, uſed for ſtroking and combing it, to 
render it ſoft and flexible. The Turks, when they 
comb their beards, hold a handkerchicf on their knees, 
and gather very carefully the hairs that fall : and when 
they have got together a certain quantity, they fold 
them up in paper, and carry them to the place where 
they bary the dead. 

EARD of a Comet, the rays which the comet emits 
towards that part of the heaven to which its proper mo- 
tion ſeems to direct it ; in which the heard of a comet 
is diſtinguiſhed from the tail, which is underſtood of the 
rays emitted towards that part from whence its motion 
ſcems to carry it. 

Bxarn of a Horſe, that part underneath the lower 
mandible on the outſide and above thechin, which bears 
the curb. It is alſo called the chuck, It ſhould have but 
little fleſh npon it, withour any chops, hardneſs, or ſwel- 
ling ; and be neither roo high raiſed nor too flat, but 
ſuch as the curb may reſt in its right place. 

Brakn of a Muſcle, oyſter, or the like, denotes an 
aſſemblage of threads or hairs, by which thoſe animals 
faſten themſelves to ſtones. The hairs of this beard 
terminate in a flat ſpongy ſubſtance, which being ap- 
plied to the ſurface of a ſtone, ſticks thereto, like the 
wet leather uſed by boys. 

BEAADs, in the hiſtory of inſets, are two ſmall, ob- 
long, fleſhy bodies, placed juſt above the trunk, as in 
the gnats, and in the moths and butterflies, 

BEARDED, denotes a perſon or thing with a beard, 
or ſome reſemblance thereof, The faces on ancient 
Greek and Roman medals are generally bearded. Some 
are denominated pogonati, as having long beards, e. g. 
the Parthian kings. Others have only a lanugo abont 
the chin, as the Selencid family. Adrian was the firſt 
of the Roman emperors who nouriſhed his beard : 
hence all imperial medals before him are beardleſs ; al- 
ter him, bearded. | 

B :anmten Women have been all obſerved to want the 
menſtraal diſcharge ; and ſeveral inſtances are given by 
Hippocrates, and other phyſicians, of grown women, 
eſpecially widows, in whom the menſes coming to ſtop, 
beards appeared. Euſebius Nicrembergius mentions a 
woman who had a beard reaching to her navel. 

Of women remarkably bearded we have ſeveral in- 
ſtances. In the cabinet of curioſities of Stutgard in 
Germany, there is the portraitof a woman called Barte/ 
Graetje, whoſe chin is covered with a very large beard. 
She was drawn in 1537, at which time ſhe was but 
25 years of age. There is likewiſe in the ſame cabj- 
net another portrait of her when ſhe was more advan- 
ced in life, but likcwilc with a beard,—lt is ſaid, that 
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Beard. 25 well as on their lower-lips, their beards are in a pretty 
S——— long bunch. The Jews, in time of mourning, ne- 
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the Duke of Saxony had the portrait of a poor Swiſs 


woman taken, remarkable for her long buſhy beard ; w— 


and thuſe who were at the carnival at Venice in 1726, 
ſaw a female dancer aſtoniſh the ſpectators not more by 
her talents than by her chin covered with a black buſhy 
beard.—Charles XII. had in his army a female grena- 
dier: it was neither courage nor a beard that ſhe want- 
ed to be a man. She was taken at the battle of Pul- 
towa, and carried to Peterſburg, where ſhe was pre- 
ſented to the Czar in 1724: her beard meaſured a 
yard and a half, We read in the Trevoux Dictionary, 
that there was a woman ſeen at Paris, who had not 
only a buſhy beard on her face, but her body likewiſe 
covered all over with hair. Among a number of other 
examples of this nature, that of Margaret, the go- 
verneſs of the Netherlands, is very remarkable. She 
had a very long liff beard, which ſhe prided herſelf 
on; and being perſuaded that it contributed to give 
her an air of majeſty, ſhe took care not to loſe a hair 
of it. This Margaret was a very great woman.—lIt 
is ſaid, that the Lombard women, when they were at 
war, made themſelves beards with the hair of their 
heads, which they ingenioally arranged on their cheeks 
in order that the enemy, deceived by the likeneſs 
might take them for men. It is aſſerted, after Suidas, 
that in a ſimilar caſe the Athenian women did as much. 
Theſe women were more men than the modernJemmy- 
Jeſſamys.— About a century ago, the French ladies 
adopted the mode of dreſſing their hair in ſuch a man- 
ner that curls hung down their checks as far as their 
boſom, Theſe curls went by the name of whiſkers. 
This cuſtom undoubtedly was not invented, after the 
example of the Lombard women, to fright the men. 
Neither is it with intention to carry on a very bloody 
war, that in our time they have atfected to bring for- 
ward the hair of the temple on the cheeks. The diſ- 
covery ſeems to have been a fortunate one : it gives 
them a tempting roguiſh look. 

BEARERS, in heraldry, See SUPPORTERS. 

BEARING, in navigation, an arch of che horizon 
intercepted between the neareſt meridian and any di- 
ſtint object, either diſcovered by the eye, or reſulting 
from the finical proportion; as in the firſt caſe, at 
4 P. M. Cape Spado, in the ifle of Candia, bore S. by 
W. by the compaſs. In the ſecond, the longitudes 
and latitudes of any two places being given, and conſe- 
quently the difference of latitude and longitude between 
them, the bearing from one to the other is diſcovered 
by the following analogy : 

As the meridional difference of latitude 
Isto the difference of longitude ; 

So is radius | 

To the tangent bearing. 

BEARING is alſo the ſituation of any diſtant object, 
eſtimated from ſome part of the ſhip according to her 
3 In this ſenſe, an object fo diſcovered muſt 

cither ahead, aſtern, abreaſt, on the bow, or on the 
quarter. Theſe bearings, therefore, which may be 
called »12chanical, are on the beam, before the beam, 
abaft the beam, on the bow, on the quarter, ahead, 
or aſtern. If the ſhip ſails with a ſide-wind, it alters 
the names of ſuch bearings in ſome meaſure, ſince a 
diſtant object on the beam is then ſaid to be to leeward 
or to windward ; on the lee-quarter or bow, and on 
the weather-quarter or bow, 

BEARING 


Beard. 
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Bearinc, in the ſea-language. When a ſhip ſails 
towards the ſhore, before the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear 
in with the land or harbour. To let the ſhip ſail more 
before the wind, is to bear up. To put her right be- 
fore the wind, is to bear round, A ſhip that Keeps off 
from the land, is ſaid to bear off. When a ſhip that 
was to windward comes under a ſhip's ſtern, and fo 
ou her the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under her lee, &c. 


here is another ſenſe of this word, in reference tothe 


burden of a ſhip ; for they ſay a ſhip bears, when, 
having too ſlender or lean a quarter, ſhe will ſink too 
deep into the water with an overlight freight, and 
thereby can carry but a ſmall quantity of goods. 

BEARINGS, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a 
coat of arms, or the figures of armories by which the 
nobility and gentry are diſtingniſhed from the vulgar 
and from one another, Sce HERALDRY. 

Bearrxc-Claws, among cock-fighters, denote the 
foremoſt toes, on which the bird goes; and if they be 
hurt or gravelled, he cannot fight. 

BEARING of a Stag, is uſed in reſpect of the ſtate of 
his head, or the croches which he bears on his horns. 
If you be aſked what a ſtag bears, you are only to rec- 
kon the croches, and never to expreſs an odd number : 
as, if he have four croches on his near horn and five 
on his far, you muſt ſay he bears ten; a falſe right on 
his near horn: if but four on the near horn and fix on 
the far horn, you muſt ſay he bears twelve; a double 
falſe right on the near horn. 

BEARN, a province of France, bounded on the eaſt 
by Bigorre, on the ſouth by the mountains of Arragon, 
on the welt by Soule and part of Navarre, and on the 
north by Gaſcony and Armagnac. It lies at the foot of 
the Pyrenzan mountains, ; x50 about 16 leagues in 
length and 12 in breadth. In general it is but a barren 
country; yet the plains yield conſiderable quantities of 
flax, and a good quantity of Indian corn called oc. 
The mountains are rich in mines of iron, copper, and 
lead; ſome of them alſo are covered with vines, and o- 
thers with pine trees; and they give riſe to ſeveral 
mineral ſprings, and two conſiderable rivers, the one 
called the Gave of Oleron, and the other the Cave of 
Bearn. Some wine is exported from this country; 
and the Spaniards buy up great numbers of the horſes 
and cattle, together with moſt of their linen, of which 
there is a conſiderable manufatory. The principal 
places are Pan, Leſcar, Ortez, Novarreins, Sallies, 
and Oleron. 

BEAST, in a general ſenſe, an appellation given to 
all four-footed animals, fit either for food, labour, or 
ſport. | 
Be avrs of Burden, in a commercial ſenſe, all four- 
footed animals which ſerve to carry merchandizes on 
their backs. The beaſts generally uſed for this par- 
poſe, are elephants, dromedaries, camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, and the ſheep of Mexico and Peru. 

Beasrs of the Chaſe are ive. viz. the buck, the doe, 
the fox, the roe, and the martin. 

Bet Aasrs and Fowls of the Warren, are the hare, the 
coney, the pheaſant, and partridge. . 

Be asrs of the Foreſt are the bart, hind, hare, boar, 
and wolf. 

BEAST, among gameſters, a game at cards, played 
in this manner: The beſt cards are the king, queen, 
&c. whercof they make three heaps, the King, the 
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play, and troilet. Three, ſour, or five, may play; 


and to every one is dealt five cards. However, bctore 
the play begins, every one ſtakes to the three heaps. 
He that wins moſt tricks, takes up the heap called the 
play; he that hath the King, takes up the heap fo 
called; and he that hath three of any ſort, that is, three 
fours, three fives, three ſixes, &c. takes up the troi- 
let heap. 

BEAT, in general ſignification, ſignifies to chaſ- 
tiſe, ſtrike, knock, or vanquiſh. 

This word has ſcveral other ſignifications in the ma- 
nufactures, and in the arts and trades. Sometimes it 
ſignifies to forge and hammer; in which ſenſe ſmichs 
and farriers ſay, to beat iron. Sometimes it means to 


pound, to reduce into powder: Thus we ſay, to beat 


drugs, to beat pepper, to beat ſpices ; that is to ſay, to 
pulverize them. 

Bear, in fencing, denotes a blow or ſtroke given 
with the ſword. There are two kinds of beats; the 
firſt performed with the foible of a man's ſword on tlie 
foible of his adverſary's, which in the ſchools is com- 
monly called baterie, from the French #&atre, and is 
chiefly uſed in a purſuit, to make an open upon the ad- 
verſary. The ſecond and beſt kind of beat is perform- 
ed with the fort of a man's ſword upon the foible of 
bis adverſary's, not with a ſpring, as in binding, bur 
with a jerk or dry beat; and is therefore moſt proper 
for the parades without or within the ſword, becavſe 
of the rebound a man's ſword has thereby from his ad- 
verſary's, whereby he procures to himſelf the better 
and ſurer opportunity of riſpoſting. 

BEAT, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to beat the 
duſt, when at each ſtroke or motion he does not take 
in ground or way enough with his fore-legs, —He is 
more particularly ſaid to heat the duſt ar terra à terra, 
when he does not take in ground enough with his 
ſhoulders, making his ſtrokes or motions too ſhort, as 
if he made them all in one place. He beats the duſt 
at curvets, when he does them too precipitantly and 
too low, He beats upon a walk, when he walks too 
ſhort, and thus rids but little ground, whether it be in 
ſtraight lines, rounds, or paſlings. 

Baur 7 Drum, in the military art, is to give notice 
by beat of drum of a ſudden danger; or, that ſcattered 
ſoldiers may repair to their arms and quarters, is to 
beat an alarm, or to arms. Alſo to ſignify, by different 
manners of ſounding a drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall 
on the enemy ; to retreat before, in, or after, an at- 
tack ; to move or march from one place to another ; to 
permit the ſoldiers to come ont of their quarters at break 
of day; to order to repair to their colours, &c.; is to 
beat a charge, a retreat, a march, &c. 

Bear (St), a town of France, in the county of Com- 
minges, at the confluence of the Garonne and the Pique. 
It is ſeated between two mountains which are cloſe 
to the town on each ſide, All the houſes are built with 
marble, becauſe they have no other materials. W. 
Long. 1. 6. N. Lat. 42. 50. 

BEATER is applied, in matters of commerce, to 
divers forts of workmen, whoſe buſineſs is to hammer 
or flatten certain matters, particularly metals. 

Gold- BEATERS, are artiſans, who, by beating gold 
and ſilver with a hammer on a marble in moulds of vel- 
lum and bullocks guts, reduce them to thin leaves fit 
for gilding, or filvering of copper, iron, ſteel, wood, 
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Beatifica- &&c, Gold · beaters differ from flatters of gold or ſilver; and marking the time for performers in concert, by a Beatiag. 
tion as the former bring their metal intoleaves by the ham - motion of the hand and foot up or down ſucceſſively —— 
og. mer, whereas the latter only flatten it by preſſing it and in equal times, Knowing the true time of a crot- 


#- through a mill preparatory to beating. 


of 


There arc alſo Tin-Bearers employed in the look- 
ing-glaſs trade, whoſe buſineſs is to beat tin on large 
blocks of marble till it be reduced to thin leaves fit to 
be applied with quickſilver behind looking-glaſſes. See 
FoLlaTinG, Col h. beating. 

BEATIFICATION, an act by which the pope de- 
clares a perſon beatificd or bleſſed after his death, It 
is the firſt ſtep towards canonizaticn, or railing any 
one to the honour and dignity of a faint. No perſon 
can be beatificd till 50 years after his or her death. 
All certificates or atteſtations of virtues and miracles, 
the neceſſary qualifications for ſaintſhip, are examined 
by the congregation of rites. This examination often 
continues for ſeveral years; after which his holineſs 
decrees the beatification, The corps and relics of the 
future ſaint are from thenceforth expoſed to the venc- 
ration of all good Chriſtians : his images are crowned 
with rays, and a particular office is ſet apart for him; 
but his body and relics are not carried in proceſſion ; 
indulgences like wiſe, and remiſſion of fins, are granted 
on the day of his beatification ; which though not ſo 
pompous as that of canonization, is however very ſplen- 
did, 

BEATING, or PursAaT1oN, in medicine, the reci- 
procal agitation or palpitation of the heart or pulſe, 

Bearing Flax or Hemp, is an operation in the dreſ- 
ſing of theſe matters, contrived to render them more 
ſoft and pliant.— When hemp has been ſwingled a ſe- 
cond time, and the hurds laid by, they take the ſtrikes, 
and dividing them into dozens and half dozens, make 
them up into large thick rolls, Which being broached 
on long ſtrikes, are ſet in the chimney corner to dry; 
after which they lay them in a round trough made tor 
the purpoſe, and there with beetles beat them well till 
they handle both without and within as pliant as poſ- 
ſible, without any hardneſs or roughneſs to be felt: 
that done, they take them from the trough, open and 
divide the ſtrikes as before; and if any be found not 
ſufficiently beaten, they roll them up and beat them o- 
ver as before. 

Beating hemp is a puniſhment inflited on looſe or 
diſorderly perſons, 

BEATING, in book-binding, denotes the knocking 
a book in quires on a marble block, with a heavy 
broad-faced hammer, after folding, and before binding 
or {ticching it. On the beating it properly, the ele- 
gance and excellence of the binding, and the caſy open- 
ing of the book, principally depends. 

BEATING, in the paper-works, ſignifies the beating 
of paper on a ſtone with a heavy hammer, with a large 
ſmooth head and ſhort handle, in order to render it 
more ſmooth and uniform, and fit for writing. 

Bearing the Wind, was a practice in uſe in the an- 
cient method of trial by combat. If cither of the 
combatants did not appear in the field at the time ap- 
pointed, the other was to beat the wind, or make ſo 
many flouriſhes with his weapon; by which he was in- 
titled to all the advantages of a conqueror. 

Braring the Hands or Feet, by way of praiſe or ap- 
probation. See APPLAUSE. 

Bearing Time, in mulic, a method of meaſuring 


| Canratin, as is noted by Heſychius. 


chet, and ſuppoſing the meaſure actually ſubdivided 
into four crotchets, and the half meaſure into two, the 
hand or foot being up, if we put it down with the very 
beginning of the fil note or crotchet, and then raiſe 
it with the third, and then down with the beginning 
of the next meaſure ; this is called beating the time ; 
and, by practice, a habit is acquired of making this 
motion very equal. Each down and up is ſometimcs 
called a time or meaſure, The general rule is, to con- 
trive the diviſion of the meaſure ſo, that every down 
and up of the beating ſhall end with a particular note, 
on which very much depends the diſtinctneſs, and, as 
it were, the ſenſe of the melody. Hence the begin- 
ning of every time or beating in the meaſure is reckon- 
ed the accented part thereof. 

Beating time is denoted, in the Italian muſic, by 
the term 4 battuta, which is uſually put after what 
they call recitativo, where little or no time is obſerved, 
to denote, that here they are to begin again to mark 
or beat the time exactly. 

The Romans aimed at ſomewhat of harmony in the 
ſtrokes of their oars; and had an officer called portiſcu- 
lus in each galley, whoſe buſineſs was to beat time to 
the rowers, ſometimes by a pole or mallet, and ſome- 
times by his voice alone. 

The ancients marked the rhyme in their muſical com- 
poſitions ; but to make it more obſervable iu the prac- 
tice, they beat the meaſure or time, and this in differ- 
ent manners, The moſt nſual conſiſted in a motion of 
the foot, which was raiſcd from, and ſtruck alternate- 
ly againſt, the ground, according to the modern me- 
thod. Doing this was commonly the province of the 
maſter of the muſic, who was thence called y4-+x:4©. 
and xopugaiO., becauſe placed in the middle of the choir 
of mulicians, and in an elevated ſituation, io be ſeen 
and heard more eaſily by the whole company. Theſe 
beaters of meaſure were alſo called by the Greeks 
wodexrumru and T6Jd941qu, becauſe of the noiſe of their 
feet; and TUYTOY apios, becauſe of the uniformity or mo- 
notony of the rhyme. The Latins denominated them pe- 
darii, podarii, and pedicularii, To make the beats or 
ſtrokes more audible, their fect were generally ſnod with 
a ſort of ſandals cither of wood or iron, called by the 
Grecks #pouTeGia, xpounrancd, Kpwnryra, and by the Latins 
pedicula, ſcabella, or ſcabilla, becanſe like to little ſtools 
or foot · ſtools. Sometimes they beat upon ſonorous foot- 
ſtools, with the foot ſhod with a wooden or iron ſole. 
They beat the meaſure not only with the ſoot, but alſo 
with the right hand, all the fingers whereof they join- 
ed together, to ſtrike into the hollow of the left. He who 
thus marked the rhythm, was called zzanududtor, The 
ancients alſo beat time or meaſure with ſhells, as oyſter- 
ſhells and bones of animals, which they ſtruck againſt 
one another, much as the moderns now uſe caſtanets, 
and the like inſtruments. This the Greeks called *prw- 
The ſcholiaſt on 
Ariſtophanes ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. Other 
noiſy inſtruments, as drums, cymbals, citterns, &c. 
were allo uſed on the ſame occalion, They beat the 
meaſure generally in two equal or imequal times; at 
leaſt, this holds of the uſual rhythm of a piece of muſic, 
marked either by the noiſe of ſandals, or che flapping 
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But the other rhythmic inſtruments 
laſt mentioned, and which were uſed 1 ly to ex- 
ed the cadence 
after another manner; that is, the number of their 
percuſſions equalled, or even ſometimes ſurpaſſed, that 
of the different ſounds which compoſed the air or ſong 
layed. 
, — with hunters, a term uſed of a ſtag, 
which runs firſt one way and then another, He 1s 
then ſaid to beat up and dun. The noiſe made by co- 
nies in rutting time is alſo called beating or tapping. 

BEATING in navigation, the operation of making a 
progreſs at ſea again(t the direction of the wind, in a 
zig-zag line, or traverſe, like that in which we aſcend 
2 — hill. See TACKING. 

BEATITUDE, imports the ſupreme good, or the 
higheſt degree of happineſs human nature is ſuſceptible 
of; or the moſt perfect ſtate of a rational being, where- 
in the ſoul has attained to the utmoſt excellency and 
dignity it is framed for, In which ſenſe, it amounts 
tothe ſame with what we otherwiſe call 5/eſſedneſ7 and 
ſovorreign felicity ; by the Greeks, wa ume; and by the 
Latins, ſummum bonum, beatitudo, and beatitas. 

BeartTuDE, among divines, denoting the beatific 
viſion, or the fruition of God in a future life to all e- 
ternity. 

BEATITUDE is alſo uſcd in ſpeaking of the theſes 
contained in Chriſt's ſermon on the mount, whereby he 
pronounces bleſſed the poor in ſpirit, thoſe that mourn, 
the meek, &c. 

BEATON, (David), archbiſhopof St Andrew's, and 
a cardinal of Rome, in the carly part of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born in 1494. Pope Paul III. raiſed him to 
the degree of a cardinal in December 1538; and 
being employed by James V. in negociating his mar- 
riages with the court of France, he was there conſe- 
crated biſhop of Mirepoix. Soon after his inſtalment 
as archbiſhop of St Andrew's, he promoted a furious 
perſecution of the reformers in Scotland ; when the 
king's death put a ſtop, for a time, to his arbitrary 
proceedings, he being then excluded from affairs of 
government, andconfined. He raiſed however ſo ſtrong 
a party, that upon the coronation of the young queen 
Mary, he was admitted of the council, made chancel- 
lor, and procured commiſſion as legate 4 /atere from the 
court of Rome. He now began to renew his perſe- 
cation of heretics; and among the reſt, of the famous 
Proteſtant preacher, Mr George Wiſhart, whoſe ſutfer- 
ings at the ſtake the cardinal viewed from his window 
with apparent exulration. It is pretended, that Wiſh- 
art at his death foretold the murder of Beaton ; which 
indeed happened ſhortly after, he being aſſaſſinated in 
his chamber, May 29th, 1547. He was a haughty 
bigotted churchman, and thought ſeverity the proper 
method of ſuppreſſing hereſy ; he had great talents, 
and vices that were no leſs conſpicuous. See Scor- 
LAND. 

BEATORUM 1xsvura (anc. geog.), ſeven days 
journey to the weſt of Thebæ, a diſtrict of the Nomos 
Oaſites ; called an and, becauſe ſurrounded with ſand, 
like an ifland in the ſea, n yet abounding in 
all the neceſſaries of life, though encompaſſed with vaſt 
ſandy deſarts, . (Strabo): which ſome ſuppoſe to be 
a third Oaſis, in the Regio Ammoniaca; and the 
ſcite of the temple of Ammon anſwers to the above 
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deſcription, as appears from the writers on Alexander's Pest 
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expedition thither, It was a place of relegation or 


baniſhment for real or pretended criminals from which Fenufort. 


there was no eſcape, (Ulpian). 

BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes made 
by the fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the balance, 
or of the pads in a royal pendulum. 

BEAUCAIRE, a town of Lan 

ſituated on the banks of the river 
5. 49. N. Lat. 43. 39. 
BEAUCE, a province of France, lying between 
the iſle of France, Blaſois, and Orleannois. It is ſo 
very fertile in wheat, that is called the Crarary of 
Paris. Chartres is the principal town. 

BEAVER, in Zoology. Sce CasTOR, 

BxeaveR-Skins, in commerce. Of theſe, merchants 
diſtinguiſh three ſorts; the new, the dry, and the fat. 

The new beaver, which is alſo called the white bea- 
ver, or Muſcouy beaver, becauſe it is commonly kept 
to be ſent into Muſcovy, is that which the ſavages 
catch in their winter hunting, It is the beſt, and the 
moſt proper for making fine furs, becauſe it has loſt 
none of its hairs by ſhedding. 

The dry beaver, which is ſometimes called ſean bea- 
ver, comes from the ſummer hunting, which is the 
time when theſe animals loſe part of their hair. Tho” 
this ſort of beaver be much inferior to the former, yet 
it may alſo be employed in furs ; bot it is chiefly uſed 
in the manufacture of hats. The French call it /um- 
mer caſtor or beaver. | 

The fat beaver is that which has contracted a certain 

roſs and oily humour, from the ſweat which exhales 

rom the bodies of the ſavages, who wear it for ſome 
time. Though this ſort be ; == than the dry beaver, 
yet it is uſed only in the making of hats. 

Beſides hats and furs, in which the beaver's hair is 
commonly uſed, they attempted in France, in the year 
1699, to make other manufaQures of it: and accord- 
ingly they made cloths, flannels, ſtockings, &c. partly 
of beaver's hair, and partly of Segovia wool. This 
manufactory, which was ſet up at Paris, in St Anthony's 
ſuburbs, ſucceeded at firſt pretty well; and according 
to the genius of the French, the novelty of the thing 
brought into ſome repute the ſtuffs, ſtockings, gloves, 
and cloth made of beaver's hair. But they went out 
of faſhion on a ſudden, becauſe it was found by ex- 
perience, that they were of a very bad wear, and be- 
ſides that the colours faded very much: when they had 
been wet, they became dry and hard, like felt, which 
occaſioned the miſcarriage of the manufactory for that 
time, 

When the hair has been cut off from the beavers 
ſkins, to be nſed in the manufacturing of hats, thoſe 
ſkins are ſtill employed by ſeveral workmen ; namely, 
by the trunk-makers, to cover trunks and boxes; by the 
ſhoemakers, to put into ſlippers; and by turners, to 
make ſieves for lifting grain and ſeeds. 

BEAUFORT, a town of Anjon in France, with 
a caſtle, near the river Authion. It contains two pa- 
riſhes, and a convent of Recolets, and yet has not 100 
houſes, W. Long. o. 3. N. Lat. 47. 26. 

BEAUT ORT, gives title of Duke in England to the 
noble family of Somerſet, who are lineally deſeended 
from John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, whoſe ducheſs 
reſided in this town. 
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Bzaurort, 2 ſtrong town of Savoy in Italy, on the 
river Oron, E. Long. 6. 48. N. Lat. 45. 40. 

BEAUGENCY, a town of the Orleannois in France, 
ſcated on the river Loire, in E. Long. 1. 46. N. Lat. 
47. 43. 

BEAUJEU, a town of France in Beanjolois, with 
an old caſtle. It is ſcated on the river Ardieres, at the 
ſoot of a mountain, in E. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 46. 9. 

BEAUJOLOIS, a diſtrict of France, bounded on 
the ſouth by Lionnois proper, on the welt by Forez, 
on the north by Burgundy, and on the welt by the 
principality of Dombes. It is 25 miles in length, and 
20 in breadth: Ville Franche is the capital town, 

BEAULIEU (Scbaſtian de Pontault de), a cele- 
brated French engineer, and field marſhal under Louis 
XIV. He ubliſhed plans of all the military expedi- 
tions of his maſter, with military lectures annexed, 
He died in 1674, 

BEAUMARIS, a market-town of Angleſey, in 
North Walcs, which ſends one member to parliament. 
W. Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 53. 25. 

It is, as the name implies, pleaſantly ſeated on a low 
land, at the water's edge; is neat and well built, and 
one ſtreet is very handſome. Edward I. created the 
place; for after founding the caſtles of Cacrnarvon 
and Conway, he diſcovered that it was neceſſary 10 
put another curb on the Welch, He therefore built a 
fortreſs here in 1295; and fixed on a marihy ſpot, 
near the chapel of St Meugan, ſuch as gave him 
opportunity of forming a great fols round the caſtle, 
and of filling it with water from the ſea. He alſo cut 
a canal, in order to permit veſſels to diſcharge their 
lading beneath the walls: and as a proof of the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a conveniency, there were within this 
century iron rings affixed to them, for the purpoſe of 
mooring the ſhips or boats. The marſh was in early 
times of far greater extent than at preſent, and covered 
with fine bulruſhes. The firſt governor was Sir Wil- 
liam Pickmore, a Gaſcon knight, appointed by Ed- 
ward IJ. There was a conſtable of the caſtle, and a 
captain of the town. The firſt had an annual fee of 
forty pounds, the laſt of twelve pounds three ſhillings 
and four pencey and the porter of the gate of Beau- 
maris had nine pounds two ſhillings and ſix pence. 
Twenty-four ſoldiers were allowed forthe guard of the 
caſtle and town, at fourpence a-day to each. The 
conſtable of the caſtle was always captain of the town, 
except in one inſtance: in the 36th of Henry VI. Sir 
John Boteler held the firſt office, and Thomas Norreys 
the other. The caltle was extremely burthenſome to 
the country : quarrels were frequent between the gar- 
riſon and the country people. In the time of Henry 
VI. a bloody fray happened, in which David ap Evan 
ap Howel of Llwydiarth, and many others were ſlain. 
From the time of Sir Rowland Villeville, .ias Brit- 
tayne, reputed baſe fon of Henry VII. and conſtable 
7 the caſtle, the garriſon was withdrawn till the year 
1642, when Thomas Cheadle, deputy to the carl of 
Dorſet, then conſtable, put into it men and ammunition. 
In 1643, Thomas Bulkeley, Eſq. ſoon after created 
Lord Bulkeley, ſucceeded: his fon Colonel Richard 
Bulkeley, and ſeveral gentlemen of the country, 
held it for the king till June 1647, when it ſurren- 
dered on honourable terms to general Mytton, who 
made captain Evans his deputy governor, In 1653, 
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the annual expence of the garriſon was ſeventeen bun- Beaumazis 
Edward I. when be built the Beaumont, 


dred and three pounds. 
town, ſurrounded it with walls, made it a corporation, 
and endowed it with great privileges, and lands to a 
conſidcrable value. He removed the ancient freehol- 
ders by exchange of property into other countrics. 
Henllys, near the town was the ſeat of Gwerydd ap 
Rhys Coch, one of fifteen tribes, and of his poſterity 
till this period, when Edward removed them to Boddle 
Wyddan in Flintſhire, and beſtowed their ancient pa- 
trimony on the corporation. It ſends one member to 
parliament, Its firſt repreſentative was Maurice Grif- 
fydd, who fat in the ſeventh year of Edward VI. 
There is very good anchorage for ſhips in the bay 
which lies before the town ; and has ſeven fathom wa- 
ter even at the loweſt ebb. Veſſels often find ſecurity 
here in hard gales. The town has no trade of any 
kind, yet has it cuſtomhouſe for the the caſual reception 
of goods. The ferry lies near the town, and is paſ- 
{able at low-water, It was granted by charter to the 
corporation in the 4th of Queen Elizabeth. There is 
an order from Edward II. to Robert Power, chamber- 
lain of North Wales, to inſpe& into the flate of the 
boat, which was then out repair; and in caſe it was 
fealible, to cauſe it to be made fit for uſe, at the ex- 
pence of the baileywick ; but if the boat proved paſt 
repair, a new one was to be built, and the expence al- 
lowed by the king. It appears, that the people of 
Beaumaris payed annvally for the privilege of a ferry 
thirty ſhillings into the exchequer ; but by this order 
it ſcems that the king was to find the boat. After 
paſling the channel, the diſtance over the ſands to Aber 
in Cacrnarvonſhire, the point the paſſenger generally 
makes for, is fonr miles. The ſands are called Traeth 
Telavan, and Wylcfaen, or the place 74 weeping, from 
the ſhrieks and lamentations of the inhabitants when it 
was overwhelmed by the ſea, in the days of Helig ap 
Clunog. The church is dependent on Llandegvan, 
which is in the gift of lord Bulkeley. The former is 
called the chape/ of the bleſſed Virgin; yet in ancient 
writings one aile is called St Mary's chapel, and another 
that of St Nicholas. 

BEAUMONT (Sir John), the elder brother of 
Mr Francis Beaumont, the famous dramatic poet, was 
born in the year 1582, and in 1626 had the dignity of 
a baronet conferred upon him by King Charles I. In 
his youth he applied himſelf to the Muſes with good 
ſacceſs; and wrote The Crown of Thorns, a poem, 
in eight books: a miſcellany, intitled, Boſworth Field: 
Tranſlations from the Latin Poets: and ſeveral poems 
on religious and political ſubjects; as, On the Feſtivals ; 
On the Bleſſed Trinity; A Dialogue between the 
World, a Pilgrim, and Virtue; Of the miſerable State 
of Man; Of Sickneſs, &c. He died in 1628. His 
poetic genius was celebrated by Ben Johnſon, Michael 
Drayton, and others. | 

BEAuMoNT and FLETCHER, two celebrated Engliſh 
dramatic writers, who flouriſhed in the reign of James J. 
and ſo cloſely connected both as authors and as friends, 
that it has been judged not improper to give them un- 
der one article. 

Mr Francis Beaumont was deſcended from an an- 
cient family of his name at Grace-dieu in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, where he was born about the year 1585 or 1586, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His * 
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Beaumont - Iobhn Beaumont, was maſter of the rolls, and his father 
w—— Francis Beaumont one of the judges of the common 
pleas. He was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards 
admitted of the Inner Temple. It is not, however, 
apparent that he made any great proficiency in the law, 
that being 4 ſtudy probably too dry and unentertaining 
to be attended to by a man of his fertile and ſprightly 
genius. And indeed, we ſhould ſcarcely be ſurpriſed 
to find that he had given no application to any ſtudy 
but poetry, nor attended on any court but that of the 
Muſes : but on the contrary, our admiration might fx 
itſelf in the oppolite extreme, and fill us with altoniſh- 
ment at the extreme aſſiduity of his genius and rapidity 
of his pen, when we look back on the voluminouſneſs 
of his works, and then inquire into the time allowed 
him for them; works that might well have taken up 
a long life to have executed. For although, out of 53 
plays which are collected together as the Jabours of 
theſe united authors, Mr Beaumont was concerned in 
much the greateſt part of them, yet he did not live to 
complete his 20th year, the king of terrors ſummoning 
him away in the beginning of March, 1615, on the gth 
day of which he was interred in the entrance of St Be- 
nedict's chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey. There is no 
inſcription on his tomb : But there are two epitaphs to 
his memory ; one by his clder brother Sir John Beau- 
mont: 


On death, thy murderer, this revenge I take ; 

I flight his terrors, and juſt queſtion make, 

Which of us two the beſt precedence have, 

Mine to this wretched world, thine to the grave ? 

Thou ſhould'ſt have followed me; but death, to blame, 

Miſcounted years, and meaſur'd age by fame. 

So dearly haſt thou bought thy precious lines ; 

Their praiſe grew {wifily, ſo thy life declines, 

Thy muſe, the hearer's queen, the readers love, 

All cars, all hearts (but ne pleaſe and move. 
oſworth Field, p. 164. 


The other is by Biſhop Corbet. [ Poems, p. 68.) 


He that hath ſuch acuteneſs and ſuch wit, 

As would aſk ten good heads to huſband it: 

He that can write ſo well, that no man dare 
Reſume it for the beſt; let him beware : 
Beaumont is dead, by whoſe fole death appears, 
Wit's a diſeaſe conſumes men in few years. 


He left a daughter, Frances Beaumont, who died in 
Leiceſterſhire ſince the year 1700. She had in her 
poſſeſſion ſeveral poems of her father's writing ; but 
they were loſt at ſca in her voyage from Ireland, where 
ſhe had lived for ſome time in the Duke of Ormond's 
family. | 

Mr john Fletcher was not more meanly deſcended 
than his poetical colleague ; his father, the reverend 
Dr Fletcher, having been firſt made biſhop of Briſtol 
by queen Ehzabeth, and afterwards by the ſame mo- 
narch, in the year 1593, tranſlated to the rich and ho- 
nourable ſee of London. Our poet was born in 1576; 
and was, as well as his friend, educated at Cambridge, 
where he made a great proficiency in his ſtudies, and 
was accounted a very good ſcholar. His natural vi- 
vacity of wit, for which he was remarkable, ſoon ren- 
dered him a devotee tothe muſes ; and his cloſe attention 
to their ſervice, and fortunate connection with a genius 
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equal to his own, ſoon raiſed him to one of the higheſt Beaumont. 
places in the temple of poctical fame. As he was born 


near ten years before Mr Beaumont, ſo did he alſo ſur- 
vive him by an equal number of years; the general ca- 
lamity of a plague, which happened in the year 1625, 
involving him in its great deſtruction, he being at that 
time 49 years of age. 

During the joint lives of theſe two great poets, it 
appears that they wrote nothing ſeparately, excepting 
one little piece by each, which ſeemed of too trivial a 
nature for cither to require aſſiſtance in, viz. The Faith- 
ful Shepherd, a paſtoral, by Fletcher; and The Maſque 
of Gray's-Inn Gentlemen, by Beaumont. Yet what 
ſhare each had in the writing or deſigning of the pieces 
thus compoſed by them jointly, there is no poſlibility 
of determining. It is however generally allowed, that 
Fletcher's peculiar talent was wit and Beaumont's, 
though much the younger man, judgment. Nay, fo 
extraordinary was the latter property in Mr Beanmont, 
that it is recorded of the great Ben Johnſon, who ſeems 
moreover to have bad a ſaflicient degree of ſclf-opinion 
of his own abilities, that he conſtantly, ſo long as this 
gentleman lived, ſubmitted his own writings to his 
cenſure, and, as it is thought, availed himſclf of his 
judgment at leaſt in the correcting, if not gyen in the 
contriving all his plots. It is probable, therefore, that 
the forming the plots and contriving the conduct of 
the fable, the writing of the more ſerious and pathetic 
parts, and lopping the redundant branches of Fletcher's 
wit, whoſe Juxuriance, we are told, frequently ſtood in 
need of caſtigation, might be in general Beaumont's 
portion in the work ; while Fletcher, whoſe converſa- 
tion with the beau monde (which indeed both of them 
from thcir births and ſtations in life had been ever 2c- 
cuſtomed to), added io the volatile and lively turn he 
polleſied, rendered him perfectly maſter of dialogue and 
polite language, might execute the deſigns formed by 
the other, and raiſe the ſuperſtructure of thoſe lively 
and ſpirited ſcenes which Beaumont had only laid the 
foundation of; and in this he was ſo ſucceſsful, that 
though his wit and raillery were extremely keen and 
poignant, yet they were at the ſame time ſo perfectly 
genteel, that they uſed rather to pleaſe than diſguſt 
the very perſons on whom they ſeemed to reflect. Yet 
that Fletcher was not entirely excluded from a ſhare 
in the conduct of the drama, may be gathered from a 
ſtory related by Winſtanley, iz. that our two bards 
having concerted the rough draught of a tragedy over 
a bottle of wine at a tavern, Flecher ſaid, he would 
undertake to kill the king, which words being over- 
heard by the waiter who had not happened to have 
been witneſs to the context of their converſation, he 
lodged an information of treaſon againſt them. But 
on their explanation of it only to mean the deſtruction 
of a theatrical monarch, their loyalty moreover being 
unqueſtioned, the affair ended in a jeſt, 

On the whole, the works of theſe authors have un- 
doubtedly very great merit, and ſome of their picces 
deſervedly fland on the liſt of the preſent ornaments of 
the theatre. The plots are ingenious, intereſting, and 
well managed; the characters ſtrongly niarked; and the 
dialogue ſprightly and natural: yet there is in the latter 
a coarſeneſs which is not ſuitable to the politeneſs of 
the preſent age: and a fondneſs of repartee, which fre- 
quently runs into obſcenity ; and Which we may = 

poſe 
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Zeanmont poſe was the vice of that time, ſince even the delicate 


B-auſobre. ag theſe authors have more of that kind of wit than the 


—— 


Shakeſpeare himſelf is not entirely free from it. But 


laſt-mentioned writer, it is not to be wondered if their 
works were, in the licentious reign of Charles II. pre- 
ferred to his. Now, however, to the honour of the 
preſent taſte be it ſpoken, the tables are entirely turned: 
and while Shakeſpeare's immortal works are our con- 
ſtant and daily fare, thoſe of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
though delicate in their kind, are only occaſionally 
ſerved up; and even then _ pains are taken to clear 
them of that ſumet, which the haut gout of their contem- 
poraries conſidered as their ſupremeſt reliſh, but which 
the more undepraved taſte of ours has been juſtly taught 
to look on, as what it really is, no more than a corrupt 
and unwholeſome taint. 

Some of their plays were printed in quarto during 
the lives of the nr fig and in the year 1645 there 
was publiſhed in folio a collection of ſuch plays as had 
not been printed before, * to between 30 and 
40. This collection was publiſhed by Mr Shirley, af. 
ter the ſhutting up of the theatres, and dedicated to 
the Earl of Pembroke by ten of the moſt famous actors. 
In 1679 there was an edition of all their plays publiſhed 
in folio; another edition in 1711 by Mr Tonſon in ſe- 
ven volumes 8 vo, and the laſt in 1751. 

BEAUMONT, a town of the Netherlands, in Hain- 
ault, on the confines of the territory of Liege. It was 
ceded to the French in 1684, and taken in 1691 by the 
Engliſh, who blew up the caſtle, It is ſituated between 
the rivers Macſe and Sambre, in E. Long. 4. 1. N. 
Lat. 50. 12. 

BE jð’Z⅛& r le Roger, a town of Upper Normandy 
in France. E. Long. o. 56. N. Lat. 49. 2. 

Bzaumonrt le Vicompte, a town of Maine in France. 
E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 48. 12. 

Beaumont ſur Ciſe, a town in the Iſle of France, 
ſeated on the declivity of a hill, with a bridge over the 
river Oiſe. E. Long. 2. 29. N. Lat. 49. 9. 

BEAUNE, a handſome town of France, in Bur- 
Foce remarkable for its excellent wine, and for an 

oſpital founded here in 1443. Its collegiate church 
is alſo one of the fineſt in France: the great altar is 
adorned with 2 table enriched with jewels; and its or- 
gans are placed on a piece of architecture which is the 
admiration of the curious, E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 


47. 2. 
BEAUSOBRE (Iſaac de), a very learned Proteſt- 


ant writer, of French original, was born at Niort in 


1659. He was forced into Holland to avoid the ex- 
ecution of a ſentence upon him, which condemned him 
to make the amende honourable; and this for having 
broken the royal ſignet, which was put upon the door 
of a church of the Reformed, to prevent the public 
profeſſion of their religion. He went to Berlin in 
1694: was made chaplain to the king of Pruſſia, and 
counſellor of the royal conſiſtory. He died in 1738, 
aged 79, after having publiſhed ſeveral works; as, 
1. Defenſe de la Doctrine des Reformes. 2. A Tranſ- 
lation of the New Teſtament and Notes, jointly with 
M. Lenfant, much eſteemed by the Reformed. 3. 
Diſſertation ſur les Adamites de Boheme ; a curious work. 
4. Hiſtoire Critique de Manichee et du Manicheiſme, 
2 tom. in 4to. This has been deemed by philoſophers 
an intereſting queſtion, and nobody has developed it 
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better than this author. 5. Several diſſertrtions in the 


Bibliothegue Britannique.—Mr Beauſobre had _ — 


ſenſe with profound erudition, and was one of the be 
writers among the Reformed ; he preached as he wrote, 
and he did both with warmth and ſpirit. 

BEAUTY, in its native ſignification, is appropri- 
ated to objects of ſight, Objects of the other ſenſes 
may be agreeable, ſuch as the ſounds of muſical inſtru- 
ments, the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of ſome ſurfaces ; 
_ the agrecableneſs called b-auty belongs to objects of 
ight. 

Oje of ſight are more complex than thoſe of any 
other ſenſe: in the ſimpleſt, we perceive colour, figure, 
length, breadth, thickneſs. A tree is compoſed of a 
trunk, branches, and leaves; it has colour, figure, ſize, 
and ſometimes motion : by means of each of theſe par- 
ticulars, ſeparately conſidered, it appears beautiful ; 
but a complex perception of the whole greatly aug- 
ments the beauty of the object. The human body is 
a compoſition of numberleſs beauties ariſing from the 
parts and qualities of the object, various colours, vari- 
ous motions, figures, ſize, &c. all united in one com- 
plex object, and ſtriking the eye with combined force. 
Hence it is, that beauty, a quality ſo remarkable in 
viſible objects, lends its name to every thing that is 
eminently agreeable. Thus, by a figure of ſpeech, we 
ſay, a beautiful ſound, a beautiful thought, a beautiful 
diſcovery, &c. 


/ 


Conſidering attentively the beauty of viſible objects, Bm of 


two kinds are diſcovered. The firſt may be termed Critic 


intrinſic beauty, becauſe it is diſcovered in a ſingle ob- 
jet, without relation to any other: the other may be 
termed relative, being founded on the relation of ob- 
jets. Intrinſic beauty is a perception of ſenſe merely ; 
for to perceive the beauty of a ſpreading oak, or of a 
flowing river, no more is required but oely an act of 
viſion. Relative beauty is accompanied with an act of 
underſtanding and reflection: for we perceive not the 
relative beauty of a fine inſtrument or engine until we 
learn its uſe and deſtination. In a word, intrinſic 
beauty is ultimate; and relative beauty is that of means 
relating to ſome good end or purpoſe. Theſe different 
beauties agree in one capital circumſtance, that both 
are equally perceived as belonging to the object; which 
will be readily admitted with reſpect to intrinſic beauty, 
but is not ſo obvious with reſpect to the other. The 
utility of the plough, for example may make it an object 
of admiration or of deſire; but why would utility make 
it beautiful? A natural propenſity of the human mind 
will explain this difficulty : By an eaſy tranſition of 
ideas, the beauty of the effect is transferred to the caufe, 
and is perceived as one of the qualities of the cauſe. 
Thus a ſubject void of intrinſic beauty appears beauti- 
ful by its utility; a dwelling-hoaſe void of all regu- 
larity is however beautiful in the view of convenience ; 
and the want of ſymmetry in a tree will not prevent 
its appearing beautiful, if it be known to produce 
good fruit, 

When theſe two beauties concur in any object, it 
appears delightful, Every member of the human body 
poſſeſſes both in a high degree. 

The beauty of ntility, being accurately proportioned 
to the degree of ntility, requires no illuſtration : But 
intrinſic beauty, being more complex, cannot be handled 
diſtinctly without being analyſed. If a tree be beau- 

tiful 
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tiful by means of its colour, figure, motion, lize, &c. 


ii ia reality poſſeſſed of ſo many different beauties, 


The beauty of colour is too familiar to need explana- 
tion. The beauty of figure is more: for example, 
viewing any body as a whole, the beauty of its figure 
ariſes 3 regularity and ſimplicity; viewing the parts 
with relation to each other, uniformity, proportion, 
and order, contribute to its beauty. The beauties of 
grandeur and motion are conſidered ſeparately. See 
GRANDEUR and MoTION. 

We ſhall here make a tew obſervations on ſimplicity, 
which may be of uſe in examining the beauty of ſingle 
objects. A multitude of objects Nr into the 
mind at once, diſturb the attention, and paſs without 
making any laſting impreſſion: In the ſame manner, 
even a ſingle object conſiſting of a multiplicity of parts, 
equals not, in ſtrength of impreſſion, a more ſimple ob- 
je comprehended in one view. Ibis juſtifies ſimpli- 
city in works of art, as oppoſed to complicated circum- 
ſtances and crowded ornaments. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the effects that are 
produced by the various combinations of the principles 
of beauty. A few examples will be ſufficient to give 
the reader ſome idea of this ſubject. A circle and a 
ſquare are each perfectly regular: a ſquare, however, 
is leſs beautiful than a circle; and the reaſon is, that 
the attention is divided among the ſides and angles of 
a ſquare ; whereas the circumference of a circle, being 
a ſingle object, makes one entire impreſſion : And thus 
ſimplicity contributes to beauty. For the ſame reaſon 
a ſquare is more beautiful than a hexagon or octa gon. 
A ſquare is likewiſe more beautiful than a parallelo- 
gram, becauſe it is more regular and uniform. But 
this holds with reſpe& to intrinſic beauty only : for in 
many inſtances, as in the doors and windows of a 
dwelling-houſe, utility turns the ſcales on the fide of 
the parallelogram. 

Again, a parallelogram depends, for its beauty, on 
the proportion of its ſides: A great inequality of its 
ſides annihilates its beauty : Approximation toward 
equality hath the ſame effect; for proportion there de- 
generates into imperfect uniformity, and the figure ap- 

ars an. unſucceſsful attempt toward a ſquare. And 
La proportion contributes to beauty. 

An equilateral triangle yields not to a ſquare in re- 
gularity nor in uniformity of parts, and it is more ſim- 
ple. But an equilateral triangle is leſs beautiful than 
a ſquare; which muſt be owing to inferiority of order 
in the poſition of its parts; the order ariſing from the 
equal inclination of the ſides of ſuch an angle is more 
obſcure than the paralleliſm of the ſides of a ſquare. 
And hence order contributes to beauty not leſs than ſim- 
plicity, regularity, or proportion. 

Uniformity is ſingular in one cir-umſtance, that it 
is apt to diſguſt by exceſs. A number of things deſ- 
tined for the ſame uſe, as windows, chairs, &c. can- 
not be too uniform. But a ſcrnpulous uniformity of 
parts in a large garden or field is far from being agree- 
able. 

In all the works of nature ſimplicity makes a capital 
figure. It alſo makes a figure in works of art: Pro- 
fuſe ornament in painting, gardening, or architecture, 
as well as in dreſs or in language, ſhows a mean or cor- 
rupted taſte, Simplicity in behaviour and manners has 
an inchanting effect, and never fails to gain our affec- 
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tion. 
dern times. A gradual progreſs from limplicity to 
complex forms and profuſe ornament, ſeems to be the 
fate of all the fine arts ; reſembling behaviour, which 
from original candour and ſimplicity has degenerated 
into duplicity of heart and artificial refinements. At 
preſent, litcrary productions are crowded with words, 
epithets, figures: In muſic, ſentiment is neglected for 
the luxury of harmony, and for difficult movement. 

With regard to the final cauſe of beauty, one thing 
is evident, that our reliſh of regularity, uniformity, 
proportion, order, and ſimplicity, contributes greatly 
to enhance the beauty of the objects that ſurround us, 
and of courſe tends to our happineſs. We may be 
confirmed in this thought, upon reflecting, that our 
taſte for theſe particulars is not accidental, but uniform 
and univerſal, making a branch of our nature. At the 
ſame time, regularity, uniformity, order, and ſimplicity, 
contribute each of them to readineſs of apprehenſion, 
and enable us to form more diſtinct ideas of objects 
than can be done where theſe particulars are wantin- 
In ſome inſtances, as in animals, proportion is evide” , 
connected with utility, and is the more agrecable 0. 
that account. 

Beauty, in many inſtances, promotes induſtry ; and 
as it is frequently connected with utility, it proves an 
additional incitement to enrich our fields and improve 
our manufactures. Theſe, however, are but ſlight 
effects, compared with the connections that are formed 
among individuals in ſocicty by means of beauty. 
The qualifications of the head and heart are undoubt- 
edly the moſt ſolid and moſt permanent foundations of 
ſuch connections: But as external beauty lies more in 
view, and is more obvious to the bulk of mankind, 
than the qualities now mentioned, the ſenſe of beauty 
has a more extenſive influence in forming theſe con- 
nections. At any rate, it concurs in an eminent de- 
gree with mental qualifications, in producing ſocial in- 
tercourſe, mutual good-will, and conſequently mutual 
aid and ſupport, which are the life of ſociety : it muſt 
not however be overlooked, that the ſenſe of beauty 
does not tend to advance the intereſts of ſociety, but 
when in a due mean with reſpe& to ſtrength. Love, 
in particular, ariſing from a ſenſe of beauty, loſes, 
when exceſſive, its ſocial character: the appetite for 
gratification, prevailing over affection for the beloved 
object, is ungovernable, and tends violently to its end, 
regardleſs of the miſery that muſt follow.. Love, in 
this ſtate, is no longer a ſweet agreeable paſſion : it 
becomes painful, like hunger or thirſt ; and produceth 
no happineſs, but in the inſtant of fruition, 'This 
ſuggeſts an important leſſon, that moderation in our 
deſires and appetites, which fits us for doing our duty, 
contributes at the ſame time the moſt to ae 
even ſocial paſſions, when moderate, are more pleaſant 
than when they ſwell beyond proper bounds. 

Human or Perſonal BEautr, only ſlightly touched 
upon in the preceding article, merits more particular 
difcuſſion ; and may be confidered under theſe four 
heads : Colour, Form, Expreſſion, and Grace ; the two 
former being, as it were, the Body, the two latter the 
Soul, of beauty. 

I. Colour. Although this be the loweſt of all the 
conſtituent parts of beauty, yet it is vulgarly the moſt 
ſtriking, and the moſt obleryed. For which there is 
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can ſee, and very few can judge; the beauties of co- 
lour requiring much leſs of judgment than citlicr of the 
other three. . 

As to the coloar of the body in general, the moſt 
beautiful perhaps that ever was imagined, was that 
which Apelles expreſſed in his famous Venus; and 
which, though the picture itſclf be loſt, Cicero has in 
ſome degree preſerved to us, in his excellent de- 
ſcription of it. It was (as we learn from him) a fine 
red, beautifully intermixcd and incorporated with 
white; and diffuſed, in its due proportions, through 
each part of the body. Such are the deſcriptions of 
a moſt beautiful ſkin, in ſeveral of the Roman poets ; 
and ſach often is the colouring of Titian, and particu- 
larly in his ſleeping Venus, or whatever other beauty 
that charming piece was meant to repreſent, 

The reaſon why theſe colours pleaſe ſo much, is 
not only their natural livelineſs, nor the much greater 
charms they obtain from their being properly blended 
together, but is alſo owing, in ſome degree to the idea 
they carry with them of good health ; without which 
all beanty grows anguid and leſs engaging ; and with 
which it always recovers an additional life and luſtre. 

As to the colour of the face in particular, a great 
deal of beauty is owing (beſide the canſes already men- 
tioned) to variety ; that being deſigned by nature for 
the greateſt concourſe of different colours, of any part 
in the human body. Colours pleaſe by oppolition; 
and it is in the face that they arc the moſt diverſified, 
and the moſt oppoſed. 

It is an obſervation apparenly whimſical, but per- 
haps not unjuſt, that the ſame thing which makes a 
fine evening, makes a fine face; that is, as to the par- 
ticular part of beauty now under conſideration. 

The beauty of an evening ſky, about the ſetting of 
the ſan, is owing to the varicty of colours that are 
ſcattered along the face of the heavens. It is the fine 
red clouds, intermixed with white, and ſometimes dark- 
er ones, with the azure bottom appearing here and 
there between them, which make all that beautiful 
compoſition that delights the eye ſo much, and gives 
ſach a ſcrene pleaſure to the heart, In the ſame man- 
ner, if you conſider ſome beautiful faces, you may ob- 
ſerve, that it is much the ſame variety of colours which 
gives them that pleaſing look; which is fo apt to at- 
tract the eye, and but too often to engage the heart. 
For all this fort of beauty is reſolvable into a proper 
variation of fleſh colour and red, with the clear blue- 
neſs of the veins pleaſingly intermixed about thetemples 
und the going off of the cheeks, and ſet off by the 
{ſhades of full eye-brows; and of the hair, when it falls 
in a proper manner round the face. 

It is for much the ſame reaſon that the beſt land- 
ſcape-painters have been generally obſerved to chooſe 
the autumnal part of the year for their pieces, rather 
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than the ſpring. They prefer the variety of ſhades Beauty, 
and colours, though in their decline, to all their freſh. ——— 


neſs and verdure in their infancy ; and think all the 
charms and livelineſs even of the ſpring, more than 
compenſated by the choice, oppoſition, and richneſs of 
colours, that appear almoſt on every tree in the au- 
tamn. 

Though one's judgment is apt to be guided by par- 
ticular attachments (and that more perhaps in this part 
of beanty than any other), yet the general perſuaſion 
ſeems well founded, that a complete brown beauty is 
really preferable to a perfect fair one, the bright brown 
giving a luſtre to all the other colours, a vivacity to the 
eycs, and a richneſs to the whole look, which one 
ſecks in vain in the whiteſt and moſt tranſparent ſkins. 
Raphacl's moſt charming Madonna is a brunette 
beauty ; and his carlier Madonnas (or thoſe of his 
middle ſtyle) are generally of a lighter and leſs pleaſing 
complexion. All the beſt artiſts in the nobleſt age of 
painting, about Leo the tenth's time, uſed this deeper 
and richer kind of colouring; and perhaps one might 
add, that the glaring lights introduced by Guido, went 
a great way towards the declenſion of that art; as the 
entecbling of the colours by Carlo Marat (or his fol- 
lowers) hath ſince almoſt completed the fall of it in 
Italy. 

Under this article colour, it ſeems donbtful whether 
ſome things ought not to be comprehended which are 
not perhaps commonly meant by that name : As that 
appearing ſoftneſs or ſilkineſs of ſome ſkins ; that (4) 
Magdalen look in lome fine faces, after weeping ; that 
brightneſs, as well as tint, of the hair ; that luſtre of 
health that ſhines forth upon the features; that lumi- 
nouſneſs that appears in ſome eyes, and that fluid fire, 
or gliſtering, in others: Some of which are of a na- 
ture ſo mach ſuperior to the common beauties of co- 
lour, that they make it doubtful whether they ſhould 
not have been ranked under a higher claſs, and reſer- 
ved for the expreſſion of the paſſions. They are, how- 
ever, mentioned here; becauſe even the moſt doubtful 
of them appear to belong partly to this head, as well as 
partly to the other. 

2. Form, This takes in the turn of each part, as 
well as the ſymmetry of the whole body, even to 
the turn of an eye-brow, or the falling of the hair. 
Perhaps too, the attitude, while fixed, ought to be 
reckoned under this article : By which is not only 
meant the poſture of the perſon, but the poſition of 
cach part ; as the turning of the neck, the extending 
of the hand, the placing of a foot; and ſo on to the 
moſt minute particulars. 

The general cauſe of beauty in the form or ſhape in 
both ſexes is a proportion, or an union and harmony, 
in all parts of the body. 

The diſtinguiſhed character cf beauty in the female 
form, is delicacy and ſoftneſs ; and in the male, either 


apparent 


(a) The look here meant is moſt frequently expreſſed by the beſt painters in their Magdalens ; in which, if 
there were no tears on the face, you would ſee, by the humid redneſs of the ſkin, that ſhe had been weeping 
extremely. There is a very ſtrong inſtance of this in a Magdalen by Le Brun, in one of the churches at Paris; 
and ſeveral by Titian, in Italy; the very beſt of which is at the Barberino palace at Venice. In ſpeaking of 
which, Roſalba hardly went too far, when ſhe ſaid, © It wept all over ;** or (in the very words ſhe uſed) “ Elle 
pleure juſqu' aux bouts de doigts.“ 
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Beauty. apparent ſtrength or agility. The fineſt exemplars 
— that can be ſeen for the former, is the Venus of Me- 


dici ; and for the two latter, the Hercules Farneſe aud 
the Apollo Belvedere. 

There is one thing indeed in the laſt of theſe figures 
which exceeds the bounds of our preſent inquiry; 
what an Italian artiſt called 1/ fovra umano ; and what 
we may call the tranſcendent, or celeſtial. It is ſome- 
thing diſtin from all human beauty, and of a nature 
greatly ſuperior to it ; ſomething that ſeems like an 
air of divinity : Which is expreſled, or at leaſt is to be 
traced out, in but very few works of the artiſts ; and 
of which ſcarce any of the poets have caught any ray 
in their deſcriptions (or perhaps even in their ima- 
gination), except Homer and Virgil, among the an- 
cients; and Shakeſpeare and Milton among the mo- 
derns. 

The beauty of the mere human form is much ſupe- 
rior to that ot colour; and it may be partly for this rea- 
ſon, that when one is obſerving the fineſt works of the 
artiſts at Rome (where there is {till the nobleſt collec- 
tion of any in the world), one feels the mind more 
ſtruck and more charmed with the capital ſtatues, than 
with the pictures of the greateſt maſters. 

One of the old Roman poets, in ſpeaking of a very 
handſome man, who was candidate for the prize in 
ſ>me of the public games, ſays, that he was much cx- 
pected and much admired by all the ſpectators at his 
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beauties they had be ſore ſo much admired in his face, Beasty. 
Much the ſame effect may be felt in viewing the Venus —C——— 
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of Medici. If you obſerve the face only, it appears 
extremely beautiful; but if you conſider all the other 
elegancies of her make, the beauty of ber face becomes 
leſs ſtriking, and is almoſt loſt in ſuch a multiplicity of 
charms, 

W hoever would learn what makes the beauty of each 
part of the human body, may find it laid down pretty 
much at large, by (c) Felibien ; or may ſtudy it with 
more pleaſure to himſelf, in the fineſt pictures and ſta- 
tues; for in life we commonly ſce but a ſmall part of 
the human body, moſt of it being either diſguiſed or 
altered by what we call dreſs, 

In fact we do not only thus, in a great meaſure, 
hide beauty; but even injure, and kill it, by ſome parts 
of dreſs. A child is no ſooner born into the world, 
than it is bound up, almoſt as firmly as an old Egyp- 
tian mummy, in ſeveral folds of linen. It is in vain 
for him to give all the ſigns of diſtreſs that nature has 
put in his power, to ſhow how much he ſuffers whilſt 
they are thus impriſoning his limbs; or all the ſigns 
of joy, every time they are ſect at liberty. Ina few 
minutes, the old witch who preſides over his infirmeſt 
days, fallsto tormenting him afreſh, and winds him ap 
again in his deſtined confinement. When he comes to 
be dreſt like a man, he has ligatures applied to his 
arms, legs, and middle; in ſhort, all over him; to pre- 


5:ativs, tir(t appearance; but that, when he flung off his robes, vent the natural circulation of his blood, and make 
iss. vi. and diſcovered the whole beauty of his ſhape altoge- him leſs active and healthy: and if it be a child of the 
574 ther, it was ſo ſuperior, that it quite extinguiſhed the tender ſex, ſhe muſt be bound yet more ſtraitly a- 
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—— 


(c) In his Entretiens, vol. ii. p. 14—45. The chief of what he ſays there, on the beauty of the different 
parts of the female form, is as follows : That the head ſhould be well rounded ; and look rather inclining to 
{mall than large. The forchead, white, ſmooth, and open (not with the hair growing down too deep upon it); 
neither flat nor prominent, but like the head, well rounded ; and rather ſmall in proportion than large. The 
bair, either bright, black, or brown; not thin, but full and waving ; and if it falls in moderate curls the bet- 
ter. The black is particularly uſeful for ſetting off the whiteneſs of the neck and ſkin. The eyes, black, cheſ- 
nut, or blue; clear, bright, and lively: and rather large in proportion than ſmall, The eye-brows, well 
divided, rather full than thin, ſemicircular, and broader in the middle than at the ends; of a neat turn, but 
not formal. The cheeks ſhould not be wide; ſhould have a degree of plumpneſs, with the red and white finely 
blended together; and ſhould look firm and ſoft. The ear ſhould be rather ſmall than large; well folded, and 
with an agreeable tinge of red. The noſe ſhould be placed ſo as to divide the face into two equal parts; ſhould 
be of a moderate ſize, ſtrait, and well-ſquared ; though ſometimes a little riſing in the noſe, which is but juſt 
perceivable, may give a very graceful look to it. The mouth ſhould be ſmall ; and the lips not of equal thick- 
neſs : They ſhould be well turned, ſmall rather than groſs; ſoft, even to the eye; and with a living red in 
them, A truly pretty mouth is like a roſe-bud that is beginning to blow. The teeth ſhould be middle-ſized, 
white, well ranged, and even. The chin of a moderate ſize; white, ſoft, and agreeably rounded. The 
neck ſhould be white, ſtraight, and of a ſoft, eaſy, and flexible make, rather long than ſhort ; leſs above, and en- 
creaſing gently toward the ſhonlders : The whiteneſs and delicacy of its {kin ſhould be continued, or rather go 
on improving to the boſom. The ſkin in general ſhould be white, properly tinged with red; with an apparent 
ſoftneſs, and a look of thriving health in it, The ſhoulders ſhould be white, gently ſpread, and with a much 
ſofter appearance of ſtrength than in thoſe of men. The arm ſhould be white, round, firm, and ſoft; and 
more particularly ſo from the elbow to the hands. The hand ſhould unite inſenſibly with the arm; juſt as it does 
in the ſtatue of the Venus of Medici. They ſhould be long and delicate, and even the joints and nervous parts 
of them ſhonld be without either any hardneſs or dryneſs. The fingers ſhould be fine, long, round, and ſoft ; 
ſmall, and leſſening towards the tips of them : And the nails long, rounded at the ends, and pellucid. The 
boſom ſhould be white and charming ; and the breaſts equal in roundneſs, whiteneſs, and firmneſs ; neither too 
much elevated nor too much depreſſed; riſing gently, and very diſtinctly ſeparated ; in one word, juſt like thoſe 
of the Venus of Medici. The ſides ſhonld be Jong, and the hips wider than the ſhoulders; and ſhould turn off 
as they do in the ſame Venus; and go down rounding and leſſening gradually to the knee, The knee ſhonld be 
even, and well rounded ; the legs ſtraight, but varicd by a proper rounding of the more fleſhy part of them; 
and the fect finely turned, white, and little, 
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that nature never meant in her ſhape, 

The two other conſtituent parts of beanty, are ex- 
preſſion and grace ; the former of which is common to 
all perſons and faces, and the latter is to be met with 
in very few. 

3. Expreſſion. By this is meant the cxpreſſion of 
the paſſions ; the turns and changes of the mind, fo 
far as they are made viſible to the eye by our looks or 


4 
ough the mind * principally in the face 
and attitudes of the head; yet every part almoſt of the 
human body, on ſome occaſion or other, may become 
expreſſive, Thus the languiſhing hanging of the arm, 
or the vehement exertion of it; the pain expreſſed by 
the fingers of one of the ſons in the famous groupe of 
Laocoon, and in the toes of the dying gladiator. Bur 
this apain is often loſt among us by our dreſs ; and in- 
deed is of the leſs concern, becauſe the expreſſion of the 

aſſions paſſes chiefly in the face, which we (by good 
lack have not as yet concealed, 

The parts of the face in which the paſſions moſt 
frequently make their appearance, are the eyes and 
mouth ; but from the eyes, they diffuſe themſelves 
very ſtrongly about the eye-brows ; as, in the other 
caſe, they appear often in the parts all round the 
mouth, 

Philoſophers may diſpute as much as they pleaſe a- 
bout the ſeat of the ſoul ; but wherever it reſides, we 
are ſure that it ſpeaks in the eyes, Perhaps it is injur- 
ing the eye-brows, to make them only dependents on 
the eye; for they, eſpecially in lively faces, have, as 
it were, a language of their own; and are extremely 
varicd, een to the different ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions of the mind. 

Degree of diſpleaſure may be often diſcerned in a la- 
dy'seye-brow, though ſhe have addreſs enough not to 
let it appear in her eyes; and at other times may be 
diſcovered fo much of her thoughts, in the line juſt a- 
bove her eye-brows, that ſhe would probably be amaz- 
ed how any body could tell what paſſed in her mind, 
and (as ſhe thought) undiſcovered by her face, ſo par- 
ticularly and diſtinctly. 

Homer makes the eyc-brows the ſcat of (p) majeſty, 
Virgil of 175 dejection, Horace of (r) modeſty, and 
Juvenal o (69 pride ; and it is not certain whether 
every one of the paſſions be not aſſigned, by one or 0- 
ther of the poets, to the ſame part. 
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Having hitherto ſpoken only of the paſſions in ge- Beauty. 


neral, we will now conſider a little which of them add 
to beauty, and which of them take from it. 

We may ſay, in general, that all the tender and 
kind paſſions add to beauty; and all the cruel and un- 
Kind ones add to deformity : And it is on this account 
that good nature may very juilly be ſaid to be © the beſt 
feature even in the fineſt face.“ 


Mr Pope has included the principal paſſion of each 
ſort in two very pretty lines : 


Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train; 
Hate, fear, and gricf, the family of pain. 


The former of which naturally give an additional luſtre 
and enlivening to beauty ; as the latter are too apt tv 
fling a gloom and cloud over it. 

Yet in theſe, and all the other paſſions, moderation 
ought u to be conſidered in a great meaſure the 
rule of their beauty, almoſt as far as moderation in ac- 
tions is the rule of virtue. Thus an exceſſive joy may 
be too boiſterous in the face to be pleaſing; and a de- 
gree of grief, in ſome faces, and on ſome occaſions, 
may be extremely beautiful, Some degrees of anger, 
ſhame, ſurpriſe, fear, and concern are beautiful ; but 
all exceſs is hurtful, and all exceſs ugly. Dulneſs, au- 
ſterity, impudence, pride, affectation, malice, and en- 
vy, are always ugly. 

The fineſt union of paſſions that can perhaps be ob- 
ſerved in any face, conſiſts of a juſt mizure of modeſty, 
ſenſibility, and ſweetneſs ; each of which when taken 
ſingly is very pleaſing : but when they are all blended 
together, in ſuch a manner as either to enliven or cor- 
rect each other, they give almoſt as much attraction 
as the paſſions are capable of adding to a very pretty 
face, 

The prevailing paſſion in the Venus of Medici is 
modeſty : It is expreſt by each of her hands, in her 
looks, and in the turn of her head. And by the way, 
it may be queſtioned, whether one of the chief reaſons 
why ſide-faces pleaſe one more than full ones, be not 
from the former having more of the air of modeſty than 
the latter. This atleaſt is certain, that the beſt artiſts 
uſually chooſe to give a ſide- face rather than a ſull one: 
in which attitude, the turn of the neck too has more 
beauty, and the paſſions more activity and force, Thus, 
as to hatred and affe ction in particular, the look that 
was formerly ſuppoſed to carry an infection with it 
from malignant eyes, was a ſlanting regard; like that 
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It was from this paſſage that Phidias borrowed all the ideas of that majeſty which he had expreſſed ſo ſtongly 
in his famous ſtatues of the Jupiter Olympus; and Horace, probably, his ——Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. 


Lib. iii. Od. 1.8. 


o 


Occupat obſcuri ſpeciem. 


Frons læta parum, et dejecto lumina vultu. 
Deme ſupercilio nubem; plerumque modeſtus 


Virgil, Inu. vi. 863. 
Horat. lib. i. Epiſt. 18. 95. 


(c) Malo Venuſinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum ; ſi cum magnis virtutibus affers 


Grande ſupercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 


Juvenal, Sat. vi. 168. 


It is here that the Romans uſed the word /upercilioſus (as we do trom it the word /#percilious) for proud and 
arrogant perſons, 
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Beauty, which Milton gives to Satan, when he is viewing the 
— happineſs of our firſt parents in paradiſe; and the faſ- 


cination, or ſtroke of love, is moſt uſually conveyed, at 
firſt, in a ſide - glance. 

It is owing to the great force of pleaſingneſs which 
attends all the kinder paſlions, “ that lovers do not 
only ſeem, but are really, more beautiful to each other 
than they are to the reſt of the world; becauſe when 
they are together, the moſt pleaſing paſſions are more 
frequently exerted in each of their faces than they are 
in either before the reſt of the world. There is then 
2 a certain French writer very well expreſſes it) A 
ou] upon their countenances,”” which does not appear 
when they are abſent from each other ; or even when 
they are together converſing with other perſons, that 
are indifferent to them, or rather lay a reſtraint upon 
their features. 

The ſuperiority which the beauty of the paſſions 
has over the two parts of beauty firſt mentioned, 
will probably be now pretty evident: or if this ſhould 
appear ſtill problematical to any one, let them conſider 
a little the following 2 of which every body 
muſt have met with ſeveral inſtances in their lifetime, 
That there is a great deal of difference in the ſame 
face, according as the perſon is in a better or worſe 
humour, or in a greater or leſs degree of livelineſs: 
That the beſt complexion, the fineſt features, and the 
exacteſt ſhape, without any thing of the mind ex- 
preſſed on the face, are as inſipid and unmoving as the 
waxen figure of the fine Ducheſs of Richmond in 
Weſtminiter-Abbey : That the fineſt eyes in the world, 
with an exceſs of malice or rage in them, will grow 
as ſhocking as they are in that fine face of Medula on 
the famous ſcal in the Strozzi family at Rome : That 
a face without any good featares in it, and with a very 
indifferent complexion, ſhall have a very taking air ; 
from the ſenſibility of the eyes, the general good-hu- 
moured tarn of the look, and perhaps a little agree- 
able ſmile about the mouth. And theſe three things 
perhaps would go a great way towards accounting for 
the Fe ne ſqai quoi, or that inexplicable pleaſingneſs of 
the face (as they chooſe to call it), which is 10 oſten 
talked of and fo little underſtood ; as the greater part, 
and perhaps all the reſt of it, would fal! under the laſt 
article, that of grace. 

Thus it appears that the paſſions can give beauty 
without the aſſiſtance of colour or form; and take it 
away where they have united the moſt ſtrongly to give 
it, And hence the ſuperiority of this part of beauty 
to the other two. 

This, by the way, may help us to account for the 
juſtneſs of what Pliny aſſerts in ſpeaking of the famous 
ſtatue of Laocoon and his two ſons; He ſays, it was 
the fineſt piece of art in Rome; and to be preferred 
to all the other ſtatues and pictures, of which they had 
ſo noble a collection in his time. It had no beauties 
of colours to vie with the paintings and other ſtatues 
there; as the Apollo Belvedere and the Venus of Me- 
cici, in particular, were as fincly proportioned as the 
Laocoon + Bat this had much greater variety of ex- 
preſſion even than thoſe fine ones; and it muſt be on 


that account alone that it could have been preferable. 


to them and all the reſt. 
Before quitting this head, two things before men- 
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the beauty of the paſlions is moderation ; and that the 
part in which they appear moſt ſtrongly is the eyes. 
It is there that love holds all his tendereſt language: 
It is there that virtue commands, modeſty charms, joy 
enlivens, ſorrow engages, and inclination fires the 
hearts of the beholders: It is there that even fear, and 
anger, and confuſion, can be charming. But all theſe, 
to be charming, muſt be kept within their due bounds 
and limits; for too ſullen an appearance of virtue, a 
violent and proftitute ſwell of paſſion, a ruſtic and over- 
whelming modeſty, a deep ſadneſs, or too wild and 
impeiuous a joy, become all either oppreſſive or diſ- 
agreeable, 

4. The laſt finiſhing and nobleſt part of beauty is 
Crace; which every body is accuſtomed to ſpeak of as 
a thing inexplicable; and in a great meaſure perhaps 
it is ſo. We know that the ſoul is, bat we ſcarce know 
what it is: every judge of beauty can point out grace; 
but no one ſeems even yct to have fixed upon a defini- 
tion for it, 

Grace often depends on ſome very little incidents 
in a fine face; and in action it conſiſts more in the 
manner of doing things than in the things themſelves. 
It is perpetually varying its appearance, and is there - 
ſore much more difficult to be conſidered than in any 
thing fixed and ſteady. While you look upon one, 
it ſteals from under the eye of the obſerver; and is 
ſucceeded perhaps by another that flits away as ſoon 
and as imperceptibly. It is on this account that grace 
is better to be ſtudied in Corregio's, Guido's, and Ra 
phael's pictures, than in real life. | 

But though one cannot punctually ſay what grace is, 
we may point out the parts and things in which it is 
moſt apt to appear. 

The chief dwelling-place of grace is about the 
mouth; though at times it may viſit every limb or 
part of the body. But the mouth is the chief ſcat of 
grace, as much as the chief ſeat for the beauty of the 
paſſions is in the eyes. Thus, when the French uſe 
the expreſſion of une bouche fort gracieuſe, they mean 
it properly of grace; but when they ſay des yeux tres 


.gracieux, it then falls to the ſhare of the paſſions ; and 


it means kind or favourable, 

In a very graceful face, by which we do not fo much 
mean a majeſtic as a ſoft and pleaſing one, there is 
now and then (for no part of beauty is cither ſo en- 
gaging or ſo uncommon) a certain deliciouſneſs that 
almoſt always lives abont the mouth, in ſomething not 
quite enough to be called a ſmile, but rather an ap- 
proach toward one, which varies gently about the dif- 
ferent lines there like a little fluttering Cupid, and per- 
haps ſometimes diſcovers a little dimple, that after juſt 
3 upon you diſappears and appears again by 

ts, 

The grace of attitudes may belong to the poſition 
of cach part, as well as to the carriage or diſpoſition 
of the whole body : but how much more it belongs to 
the head than to any other part may be ſeen in the 
pieces of the moſt celebrated painters ; and particular- 
ly in thoſe of Guido, who has been rather too laviſh 
in beſtowing this beauty on almoſt all his fine women ; 
whereas nature has given it in ſo high a degree but to 
very few. | 

O 2 
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D. arte A- 
mandi, 11, 
379. 


Tibullut, 
lib, iv, 
cl 2. 8. 
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The turns of the neck are extremely capable of 

ace, and are very eaſy to be obſerved, though very 

ificult to be accounted for. 

How much of this grace may belong to the arms 
and feet, as well as the neck and head, may be ſeen 
in dancing. But it is not only in 32 mot ions that 
a very pretty woman will be graceful; and Ovid (who 
was f, great a maſter in all the parts of beauty) had 
very good reaſon for ſaying, That when Venus, to 

leaſe her gallant, imitated the hobbling gait of her 
—— her very lameneſs had a great deal of pretti- 
neſs and grace in it. 

« Every motion of a graceful woman (ſays another 
writer of the ſame age) is full of grace.“ She de- 
ſigns nothing by it perhaps, and may even not be ſen- 
ſible of it herſelf; and indecd ſhe ſhould not be fo too 
much; for the moment that any geſture or action ap- 

ars to be affected, it ceaſes to be graceful. 

Horace and Virgil ſeem to extend grace ſo far as to 
the flowing of the hair, and Tibullus even to the dreſs 
of his miſtreſs; but then he aſſigns it more to her man- 
ner of putting on and appearing in whatever ſhe wears 
than to the dreſs itſelf, It is true, there is another 
wicked poet (Ovid) who has ſaid (with much leſs 
decency) „ that dreſs is the better half of the wo- 
man:“ 


Ovid. 


There are two very diſtinct (and, as it were, oppo- 
fite) ſorts of grace; the majeſtic and the familiar. 
The former belongs chiefly to the very fire women, 
and the latter to the very pretty ones: That is more 
commanding, and 7his the more delightful and engag- 
ing. The Grecian painters and ſculptors uſed to ex- 
preſs the former moſt ſtrongly in the looks and atti- 
tudes of their Minervas, and the laiter in thoſe of 
Venus. 

Xenophon, in his Choice of Hercules (or at leaſt 
the excellent tranſlator of that piece) has made juſt 
the ſame diſtinction in the perſonages of wiſdom and 
pleaſure; the former of which he deſcribes as moving 
on to that young hero with the majeſtic ſort of grace; 
and the latter with the familiar: 


Pars minima efl ipſa puella ſui. 


Graceful, yet each with different grace they move; 
This ſtriking ſacred awe, that ſofter winning love. 


No poet ſeems to have underſtood this part of 
beauty ſo well as Milton, He ſpeaks of theſe two 
ſorts of grace very CiſtinAly; and gives the ma- 
jeſtic to his Adam, and both the familiar and majeſtic 
to Eve; but the latter in a leſs degree than the ſor- 
mer : 


Two of the far nobler ſhape, ere and tall, 
Godlike ere, with native honour clad, 
In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 
And worthy ſeem'd. For in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious maker ſhone : 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure: 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd ; 
Whence true authority in men: Though both 
Not equal, as their ſex not equal, ſeem'd. 
For contemplation he, and valour, form'd ; 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet aitractive grace. 

Milton's Par. Loft, B. iv. 299, 
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—1 cſpicd thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantain; yet methought leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, 2 amiably mild, 

Than that ſinooth watery image. 


(Eve, of Adam and herſelf) Ib. ver. 480. 


Her heav*nly form 
Angelic, but more ſoft and feminine ; 

Her graceful innocence ; her ev'ry air 
Of geſture, or leaſt action. 


B. ix. 46r. 


Grace was in all her ſteps: Heav'n in her eye; 
In cvery geſture, dignity and love. B. viii. 489. 


Speaking, or mute, all comelineſs and grace 
Attends thee; and each word, cach motion forms. 
Ib. 223. 


Though grace is ſo difficult to be acconnted for in 
gens, yet there are two particular things which 
cem to hold aniverſally in relation to it. 

The firſt is, © That there is no grace without mo- 
tion,“ that is, without ſome genteel or pleaſing mo- 
tion, either of the whole body or of ſome limb, or at 
leaſt of ſome feature. And it may be hence that Lord 
Bacon calls grace by the name of decent motion; juſt Work. 
as if they were equivalent terms: “ In beauty, that vol. ii 
of favour is more than that of colour; and that of p-363i 
gracious and decent motion, more than that of fa- 
voir,” 

Virgil in one place points out the majeſty of Juno, A. i, 46. 
and in another the graceful air of Apollo, by only iv. 147. 
ſaying that they move; and poſlibly he means no more 
when he makes the motion of Venus the principal 
thing by which Aneas diſcovers her under all her diſ- 
guiſe; though the commentators, as uſaal, would fain 
find ont a more dark and myſterions meaning for it. 

All the beſt ſtatues are repreſented as in | Eng action 
or motion; and the moſt graceful ſtatue in the world 
ow Apollo Belvedere) is ſo much ſo, that when one 
aces it at a little diſtance, one is almoſt apt to imagine 
that he is actually going to move on toward yon. 

All graceful heads, even in the portraits of the beſt 
painters, are in motion; and very ſtrongly on thoſe of 
Guido in particular ; which are all cither caſting their 
looks up towards heaven, or down towards the ground, 
or ſide-way, as regarding ſome object. A head that 
is quite unactive, and flung flat upon the canvas (like 
the faces on medals after the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, or the Gothic heads before the revival of the 
arts), will be ſo far from having any grace, that it will 
not even have any life in it. | 

The ſecond obſervation is, © that there can be no 
grace with impropriety;“ or, in other words, that 
nothing can be graceful that is not adapted to the 
characters of the perſon. 

The graces of a little lively beanty wonld become 
ungraceful in a character of majeſty ; as the majeſtic 
airs of an empreſs would quite deſtroy the prettineſs 
of the former. The vivacity that adds a grace to 
beauty in youth would give an additional deformity to 
old age; and the very ſame airs which would be 
charming on ſome occaſions may be quite ſhocking 
when extremely miſtimed or extremely miſplaced. 

The inſeparable union of propriety and grace ſeems 
to have been the general ſenſe of mankind, as we may 
gueſs from the languages of ſcveral nations; in which 
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among the Greeks, the words nme and k, and 
among the Romans pulchrum and decens, or decorum, 
arc w + indiffcrently for one another. 

It appears wrong, however, to think (as ſome have 
done) that grace conſiſts entirely in propriety ; becauſe 
propriety is a thing eaſy enough to be underſtood, and 

ace (after all we can ſay about it) very difficult. 
— therefore, and grace are no more one and 
the ſame thing than grace and motion are. It is true, 
it cannot ſubſiſt without either: but then there ſeems 
tobe ſomethng elſe, which cannot be explained, that 

does to the compoſition, and which poſſibly may give 
its greateſt force and pleaſingneſs. 

Whatever are the cauſes of it, this is certain, that 
grace is the chief of all the conſtituent parts of beau- 
ty; and ſo much ſo, that it ſeems to be the only one 
which is abſolutely and univerſally admired : All the 
reſt are only relative. One likes a brunette beauty 
better than a fair one; I may love a little woman, and 

ou a large one, beſt; a perſon of a mild temper will 
be fond of the gentler paſſions in the face, and one 
of a bolder caſt may chooſe to have more vivacity and 
more vigorous paſſions expreſſed there: But grace is 
found in few, and is pleaſing to all, Grace, like poe- 
try, mnſt be born with a perſon, and is never wholly 
to be acquired by art. The moſt celebrated of all the 
ancient painters was Apelles ; and the moſt cclebrated 
of all the modern Raphael: And it is remarkable, 
that the diſtinguiſhing character of each of them 
was grace. Indeed, that alone could have piven them 
ſo high a pre-eminence over all their other competi- 
tors. 

Grace has nothing to do with the loweſt part of 
beauty or colour ; very little with ſhape, and very 
much with the paſſions ; for it is ſhe who gives their 
higheſt zeſt, and the moſl delicious part of their plca- 
ſingneſs to the expreſſions of cach of them. 

All the other parts of beauty are pleaſing in ſome 
degree, but grace is pleaſingneſs itſelf. And the old 
Romans in general ſcem to have had this notion of 
it, as may be inferred from the original import of the 
names which they uſed for this part of beauty: Cra-— 
tia from gratus, or “ pleaſing ;** and decor from dee 
gens, or © becoming.” 

The Greeks as well as the Romans muſt have been 
ef this opinion: when in ſettling their mythology, they 
made the graces the conſtant attendants of Venus or 
the cauſe of love. In fact, there is nothing cauſes love 
ſo generally and ſo irreſiſtibly as grace. It is like the 
Ceſtus of the ſame goddeſs, which was ſuppoſed to com- 
prehend every thing that was winning aud engaging 
in it; and beſide all, to oblige the heart to love by a 
ſecret and inexplicable force like that of ſome magic 
charm. 


She ſaid, with awe divine, the queen of love 
Obey'd the ſiſter and the wite of Tove : 

And from her fragrant breaſt the zone unbrac'd 
With various {kill and high embroidery grac'd. 
In this was every art, and every charm, 

To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 


The kind deccit, the (till reviving are. 


, 
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ſome words that anſwer to our proper or becoming, are 
w—— noſed inditferently for beautiful or graceful. Thus, 
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Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloque nce of eyes. 
This on her hand the Cyprian goddeſs laid; 
Take this, and with it all thy wiſh, ſhe ſaid : 
With {miles ſhe took the charm ; and ſmiling preſt 
The pow'rful Ceſtus to her ſnowy breaſt. 

pe, Il. xiv. 256. 


Although people in general are more capable of 
judging right of beauty, at leaſt in ſome parts of it, 
than they are of moſt other things; yet there are a 

reat many cauſes apt to miſlead the generality in their 
judgments of beauty. Thus, if the affection is entirely 
engaged by any one object, a man is apt to allow all 
perfections to that perſon, and very little in compariſon 
to any body elſe; or if they ever commend others high- 
ly, it is for ſome circumſtance in which they bear ſome 
reſemblance to their favourite object. 

Again, people are veryoften milled in their judgments, 
by a ſimilitude either of their own temper or perſonage 
in others. It is hence that a perſon of a mild temper 
is more apt to be pleaſed with the gentler paſſions in 
the face of his miſtreſs; and one of a very lively turn 
would chooſe more of ſpirit and vivacity in his; that 
little people are inclined to prefer pretty women, and 
larger people majeſtic ones; and ſo on in a great varie- 
ty of inſtances. This may be called falling in love 
with ourſelves at ſecond hand; and ſelf-love (whatever 
other love may be) is ſometimes ſo falſe-ſighted, that 
it may make the moſt plain, and even the moſt di ſa- 
greeable things, ſeem beautiful and pleaſing. 

Sometimes an idca of uſefulneſs may give a turn to 
our ideas of beauty ; as the very ſame things are reck- 
oned beauties in a coach-horſe which would be ſo many 
blemiſhes in a race-horſe. 

But the greateſt and moſt general miſleader of our 
judgments, in relation to beauty, is cuſtom, or the dif- 
ferent national taſtes for beauty, which turn chiefly on 
the two lower parts of it, colour and form, 

It was from the moſt common ſhape of his country 
women, that Rubens, in his pictures, delights ſo mach 
in plumpneſs ; not to give it a worſe name, When- 
ever he was to repreſent the moſt beautiful women, he 
is ſure to give them a good ſhare of corpulence. It 
ſeems as if nobody could be a beauty with him under 
two hundred weight, His very graces are all fat, 

But this may go much farther than mere bulk ; it 
will reach even to very great deformities ; which ſome- 
times grow into beauties, where they are habitual 
and general. A ccrtain Enyliſhman (who was a par- 
ticularly handſome man) in his travelling over the 
Alps, was detained by a feyer in one of thoſe villages, 


where every grown perſon has that ſort of ſwellings in 


the neck which they call goitres ; and of which ſome 
are very near as big as their heads, The firſt Sunday 
that he was able, he went to their church (for he was 
a Roman catholic) to return thanks to heaven for his 
recovery, A man of ſo good a figure, and ſo well 
dreſt, had probably never before been within the walls 
of that chapel. Every body's eyes were fixed upon 
him; and as they went out, they cried out loud 
enough for him to hear them, © O how completely 
handſome would that man be, if he had but a goitre ! 
In ſome of the moſt military nations of Africa, no 
man is reckoned handſome that has not five or ſix ſcars 
1a 
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in his face, This cuſtom might poſſibly at firſt be in- 
troJaced among them to make them leſs afraid of wounds 
in that part in batile: but however that was, ut grew 
at laſt to have ſo great a ſhare in their idea of beauty, 
that they now cut and ſlaſh the faces of their poor lit - 
tle infants, in order to give them thoſe graces, when 
they are grown up, which are ſo neceſſary to win the 
hearts of their miſtreſſes; and which, with the afliſt- 
ance of ſome jewels or ingots of gold in their noſes, 
ears, and lips, maſt certainly be irreſiſtible to the la- 
dies of that country, 

The covering cach cheek all over with a burning ſort 
of red colour, has long been looked upon in a neigh- 
bouring country to beas neceſſary to render a fine lady's 
face completely beautiful, as theſe ſcars are for the 
beaux in Africa, 

The natural complexion of the Italian ladies is of a 
higher glow than ours uſually are; and yet Mr Addi- 
ſon is very juſt, in making a Numidian call the ladies 
of the ſame country pale, unripened, beauties. 


The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have faces fluſht with more exalted charms : 
The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with theſe, my prince, you'd ſoon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the north! 

Syphax to Juba; in Cats, Act i. Scene 4. 


The prince of Anamaboo, who had been ſo long and 
lately ſo much uſed to the Enropean complexion, yet 
ſaid of a certain lady a little before he left London, 
« That ſhe would be the moſt charming woman in the 
world if ſhe was but a negro.” 

In an account of ſome of the fartheſt travels that 
any Europeans have made up the river Gambia, we 
are informed, that when they came to ſome villages 
where probably no Europeans had ever been before, 
the women ran frightened and ſcreaming from them, 
on taking them to be devils, merely on account of the 
whitenel of their complexion. 

We cannot avoid obſerving, however, that heaven is 
very good and merciful to mankind, even in making us 
capable of all this variety of miſtakes, If every perſon 
judged exactly right of beauty, every man that was in 
love in ſuch a diſtri, would be in love with the ſame 
woman. The ſuperior beauty of cach hamlet would 
be the object of the hate and malice of all the reſt of 
her own ſex in it, and the cauſe of diſſenſion and mur- 
ders among all of the other. If this would hold in 
one town, it would hold for the ſame reaſons in every 
other town or diſtri ; and of courſe there would be 
nothing more wanting than this univerſal right judge- 
ment of beauty, to render the whole world one conti- 
nued ſcene of blood and miſery. | 

But now that fancy has perhaps more to do with 
beanty than judgment, there is an infinity of taſtes, 
and conſequently an infinity of beauty ; for to the 
mind of the lover, ſuppoſed beauty is full as good as 
real. Every body may now chooſe out what happens 
to hit his own turn and caſt. This increaſes the ex- 
tent of beauty vaſtly, and makesit in a manner univer- 
ſal : for there are but few people in compariſon that 
are truly beantiful ; but every body may be beautiful 
in the imagination of ſome one or other. Some may 
delight themſelves in a black ſkin, and others in a white; 
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ſome in a gentle natural roſineſs of complexion, others 
in a high exalted artificial red ; ſome pations in waiſts 
diſproportionably large, and another in waiſts as diſpro- 
portionably ſmall. = ſhort, the moſt oppoſite things 
imaginable may each be looked upon as beautiful in 
whole different countries, or by different people in the 
{ame country, 

We ſhould perhaps make a diſtinction here again, as 
to the two former parts of beauty and the two latter. 
Fancy has much more to do in the articles of form and 
colour than in thoſe of the paſlions and grace. The 
good paſſions, as they are viſible on the . are ap- 
parent goodneſs , and that muſt be generally amiable : 
and true grace, wherever it appears to any degree, 
one {hould think muſt be pleaſing to every human crea- 
ture ; or perhaps this may never appear in the women 
of any nation, where the men are grown ſo ſavage and 
brutal as to have Joſt all taſte for it, | 

Let even as to grace itſelf, under the notion of 
pleaſingneſs, it may become almoſt univerſal, and be 
as ſubje& to the dominion of fancy as any of the leſs 
ſignificant parts of beauty. A parent can ſee genteel- 
neſs in the moſt aukward child perhaps that ever was 
born ; and a perſon who is truly in love, will be pleaſed 
with every motion and air of the perſon beloved; which 
is the moſt diſtinguiſhing character that belongs to 
grace. Itis true, this is all a miſtaken grace; butas ts 
that particular perſon, it has all the effects of the true, 

BEAUTY, in architecture, painting, and other arts, 
is the harmony and juſtneſs of the whole compoſition 
taken together. 

BEAUVAIS, an epiſcopal city in the Iſle of France, 
and capital of the Beauvoiſis. The cathedral church is 
dedicated to St Peter, and is much admired for its fine 
architecture. It contains a great number of relics, and 
a library of curious books. There are ſeveral other 
churches, among which is one dedicated to St Stephen, 
remarkable for its curious windows. The town was in- 
effectually beſieged by the Engliſh in 1443, and by the 
Duke of Burgundy with an army of 80,000 men. In 
this laſt ſiege the women ſignalized themſelves nnder 
the conduct of Jeane Hachette, who ſet up a ſtandard 
yet preſerved in the church of pie rare The Duke 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege; and in memory of the 
womens exploits, they walk firſt in proceſſion on the 
roth of July, the anniverſary of their deliverance. The 
inhabitants carry on a good trade in beautiful tapeſtry, 
Beauvais is ſituated on the river Therin, in E. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. 49. 26. 

BEeauvais, a town of France in Upper Languedoc, 
ſcated on the river Teſcou. E. Long. 1. 43. N. Lat. 


. 

BEAUVIN, a city of Burgundy in France, in E. 
Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 47. 

BEAUVOIR /ur Mer, a maritime town of Poictou, 
in France, with the title of Marquiſate. W. Long. 1. 
5. N. Lat. 46. 45. | 

BEAUVOISIS, a territory of France, formerly part 
of Picardy, but now of the Iſle of France. Beauvais is 
the capital. 

BEBELINGUEN, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Wirtemburg, ſeated on a lake from which 
proceeds the river Worm. E. Long. 9. 8. N. Lat. 
48. 45. , 
BEBRYCIA, (anc. geog.), and ancient a 
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Bee Bithynia, ſo called from the Bebryces its inhabitants. 


Beck. 


E. Long. 15. 12. N. Lat. 


The Bebryces were afterwards driven out by the Thra- 
cians, viz. the Bithyni and Thyni ; from whom, in 
proceſs of time, the country took the name of Birhy- 
nia. See BITHYNIA. 

BEC, a town of France, in Normandy, ſeated on 2 
tongue of land, at the confluence of two rivers, in E. 
Long. o. 52. N. Lat. 48. 45. | 

BECAH, or BEKAu, a Jewish coin, being half 2 
ſhekel. In Dr Arbuthnot's table of reductions, the 
bekah amounts to 131d. in Dr Prideaux's computa- 
tion to 18. 64, Every Iſraclite paid an hundred bekahs 
a head annually for the ſupport of the temple. 

BECALM, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies to appeaſe, 
to allay. 

BECALM, in the ſea language. A ſhip is ſaid to be 
becalmed, when there is not a breath of wind to fill the 
fails. 

BECANOR, a town of India, in Aſia, ſeated on 
the river Ganges, in E. Long. 83. 5. N. Lat. 27. 40. 

BECCABUNGA, BROOKLIME ; the trivial name of 
a ſpecies of veronica, Sce VERONICA. 

BECCLES, a large town of Suffolk in England, 
in E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 52. 38. 

BECHER (John Joachim), a celebrated chemiſt, 
was born at Spires, in 1645. He was connected with 
the moſt learned men in Europe ; and the emperor, the 
electors of Mentz and Bavaria, and other perſons of 
high rank, furniſhed him with the means of making ex- 
periments in mathematics, natural philoſophy, medicine, 
andchemiſtry. As his thoughts were very judicious and 
uncommon with reſpect to œconomy and to increaſing 
the revenues of a ſtate, he was invited to Vienna, where 
he contributed greatly to the eſtabliſhment of ſeveral 
manufactures, a chamber of commerce, and an India 
company; but the jealouſy of ſome of the miniſters oc- 
caſioned his diſgrace and ruin. He was not leſs un- 
happy at Mentz, Munich, and Wurtzburg ; which de- 
termined him to go to Haerlem, where he invented a 
machine for working a great quantity of ſilk in a little 
time, and with few hands : but new misfortunes made 
him come to England, and he died at London in 1685. 
He wrote many works ; the principal of which are, 
1. Phyſica Subterrauea, which was reprintedat Leipſic in 
1703, and in 1739, in octayo, with a ſmall treatiſe, by 
E. Stahl, intitled Specimen Becherianum. 2. Experi- 
mentum chymicum novum, 8 vo. 3. Character pro No- 
titia Linguarum univerſali. 4. Iuſlitutiones Chymicæ, 
feu Mauuductis ad Philoſophiam Hermeticam, 4to. 
5. Inſlitutiones Chy mica prodromæ, 12mo, 6. Expe- 
rimentum novum ac curieſum de Minera arenaria per- 
p:tua, KC. 

BECHIN, a town of Bohemia, in a circle of the 
ſame name. It was taken and burnt by General Be- 
quoi in 1619. It is ſeated on the river Lauſnics, in 

1. | 

BECK, or BEEkE, a 2 4 which imports à ſmall 
ſtream of water iſſuing from ſome burn or ſpring. 
Hence Hell becks, little brooks in the rongh and wild 
mountains about Richmond near Lancaſhire, ſo called 
on account of their ghaſtlineſs and depth. 

BECK is chiefly uſed among us in the compoſition of 
names of places originally ſituated on rivulets : hence 


Walbeck, Bournbeck, &c. The Germans uſc beck in 
the ſame manner. | 
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a diſciple of Vandyck ; from whom he acquired a fine 
manner of penciling, and that ſweet ſtyle of colouring 
which is peculiar to that great maſter and to all the 
diſciples trained up under his direction. He poſſeſſed 
beſides, that freedom of hand, and readineſs, or rather 
rapidity of execution, for which Vandyck was fo re- 
markably famous; and King Charles I. when he ob- 
ſerved the expeditious manner of Beck's painting, was 
ſo exceedingly ſurpriſed, that he told Beck, it was his 
opinion, he could paint if he was riding poſt. He was 
appointed portrait-painter and chamberlain to Queen 
Chriſtina of Sweden ; and by her recommendation, 
moſt of the illuſtrious perſons in Europe fat to him for 
their pictures. He was agreeable, handſome, and po- 
lite, and lived in the higheſt favour with his royal mi- 
ſtreſs : but, having an earneſt deſire to viſit his friends 
in Holland, and faericg the court of Sweden much 
againſt the Queen's inclination, ſhe apprehended that 
he intended never to return; and, as he died ſoon af- 
ter at the Hague, it was yo ors that he was poiſon- 
ed. This happened in 1656, when he was aged only 
35 years.—A very ſingular adventure happened to this 
painter as he travelled through Germany, which ſcems 
not unworthy of ng -= He was ſuddenly and 
violently taken ill at the inn where he lodged, and was 
laid out as a corpſe, ſeeming to all appearance quite 
dead. His valets expreſſed the ſtrongeſt marks of grief 
for the loſs of their maſter, and while they fat beſide 
his bed, they drank very freely, by way of conſolation. 
At laſt one of them, who grew much intoxicated, ſaid 
to his companions, our maſter was fond of his glaſs 
while he was alive, and out of gratitude let us give him 
a glaſs now he is dead. As the reſt of the ſervants aſ- 
ſented to the propoſal, he raiſed up the head of his 
maſter and endeavoured to pour ſome of the liquor into 
his mouth. By the fragrance of the wine, or probably 
by a ſmall quantity that imperceptibly got down his 
throat, Beck opened his eyes; and the ſervant being 
exceſſively drunk, and forgetting that his maſter was 
conſidered as dead, compelled Pim to ſwallow what 
wine remained in the glaſs. The painter gradually re- 
vived, and by proper management and care recovered 
py, and eſcaped a premature interment—How 
ighly the works of this maſter were eſteemed, may 
appear from the many marks of diſtinction and honour 
which were ſhown him ; for he received from different 
princes, as an ackno'yledgment of his ſingular merit, 
_ gold chains, and ſeveral medals of gold of a large 
ze. 

BECKET (Thomas), lord chancellor of England, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 12th century. The 
ſtory of his birth is as extraordinary as that of his life. 
It js related, that his father Gilbert Becket, ſome time 
ſheriff of London, went on a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
where being ſurpriſed and enflaved by a party of Sa- 


racens, his maſter's daughter fell in love with him; and 


that when he made his eſcape, the followed him to Lon- 
don. So ſingular an inſtance of heroic affection ſtruck 
him; and after conſulting with ſome biſhops, he bap- 
tized her by the name of Matilda, and married her ; 
from which marriage proceeded the haughty Thomas 
Becket, Being raiſed to the archbiſhopric, he began 

the 


David) an eminent portrait-painter, was Peck, 
born at Arnheim in Guelderland in 1621, and became Becket. 
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Becket, the great diſpute between the crown and the mitre, 
ad ſided with the pope : at which King Heury II. 


was greatly offended ; and calling au aſlembly of the 
biſhops at Weſtminſter, offcred fix articles againſt papal 
enoroachments, which he urged Becket to ailent io. 
Becket, at the importunitics of ſeveral lords, ſigned 
them; but relapſing, he was ordered to be tried as a 
traitor ; upon which he fled into Flanders. The king 
baniſhed all his relations, and Becket excommunicated 
all his oppoſers. Atlaſt, after ſeven years, by the in- 
terceſlion of the French king and the pope, he return- 
ed; but refuſed to abſolve theſe biſhops and others he 
had excommunicated : whereupon the king grew enra- 
ged; and is reported to have dropped theſe expreſſions : 
« That he was an unhappy prince, who maintained a 
great number of lazy inlignificant perſons about him, 
none of whom had gratitude or ſpirit enough to re- 
venge him ou a lingle infolent prelate who gave him fo 
much diſturbance.” Theſe words of the king put 
four gentlemen of his court on forming a deſign againſt 
the archbiſhop's life, which they executed in the ca- 
thedral church of Canterbury, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber 1171. They endeavoured to drag him out of the 
chorch ; but finding they could not do this without 
dificulty, killed him there. The aſſaſſins being afraid 
they had gone too far, durſt not return to the King's 
court at Normandy, bit retired to Knareſburgh in 
Yorkſhire ; where every body avoided their company, 
hardly any perſon even chooſing to eat or drink with 
them. They at length took a voyage to Rome, and 
being admitted to penance by pope Alexander III. 
they went A ; where, according to the pope's 
order, they ſpent their lives in penitential auſterities, 
and died in the Black Mountain. They were buried at 

eraſalem, without the church door belonging to the 
ſemplars. King Henry was, or affected to be, 
much diſturbed at the the news of Becket's death, and 
diſpatched an embaſſy to Rome to clear himſelf 
from the imputation of being the cauſe of it. Im- 
mediatcly all divine offices ceaſed in the church of Can- 
terbury, and this for a year, excepting nine days; at the 
end of which, by order of the pope, it was reconlecra- 
ted. Two years after, Becket was canonized ; and 
the following year, Henry returning to England, went 
to Canterbury, where he did penance as a teſtimony of 
his regret for the murder of Becket, When he c:ine 
within ſight of the church where the archbiſhop was 
buried, he alighted off his horſe, and walked barefoot, 
in the habit of a pilgrim, till he came to Becket's 
tomb; where, after he had proſtrated himſelf and pray- 
ed for a conſiderable time, he ſubmitted to be ſcour- 
ged by the monks, and palled all that day and night 
without any refreſhment, and kneeling upon the bare 
ſtone. In 1221 Becket's body was taken up, 50 years 
aſter his murder, in the preſence of king Henry III. 
and a great concourſe of the nobility and others, and 
depoſited in a rich ſhrine, erected at the expence of 
Stephen Langton arclbiihop of Canterbury, which was 
ſoon viſited from all parts, and enriched with the moſt 
coſtly gifts and offerings ; aud the miracles faid to be 
wrought at his tomb were fo numerous, that Gervaſe 
of Canterbury tells us, there were two large volumes 
of them kept in that church. The monks uſed to 
raiſe his body every year ; and the day on which this 
ceremony was performed, which was called the day of 
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hi: trauſſ ation, was a general holiday: every goth year 
there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, which 
laſted 15 days: plenary indulgences were then granted 
to all that viſited his tomb; and 100, oo pilgrims have 


been regiſtered at a time in Canterbury. The devo- 


tion towards him had quite effaced in that town the 
adoration of the Deity ; nay, even that of the Virgin. 
At God's altar, for inſtance, there were offered in one 
year 31. 25. 6d, at the Virgin's, 631. 5s. 6d. at St Tho- 
mas's, 8321, 12s. 3d. But next year the diſpropor- 
tion was (till greater: there was not a penny offered at 
God's altar; the Virgin's gained only 41. 18. 8d. but 
St Thomas had pot for his ſhare 9541. 6s. 3d. Lovis 
VII. of France had made a pilgrimage to this mira- 
culous tomb, and had beſtowed on the ſhrine a jewel 
which was eſtcemed the richeſt in Chriſtendom. Henry 
VIII. to whom it may eaſily be imagined how ob- 
noxious a ſaint of this character behoved to appear, 
and how much contrary to all his projects for degra- 
ding the authority of the court of Rome, not only pil- 
laged the rich ſhrine dedicated to St Thomas, but 
made the ſaint himſelf be cited to appear in court, and 
be tricd and condemned as a traitor : he ordered his 
name to be ſtruck out of the calender; the office for 
his feſtival to be expunged from all brevierics; and his 
bones to be burnt, and the aſhes thrown in the air. 
From Mr Thomas Warton we learn, that Becket was 
the ſubject of poctical legends. The Lives of the Saints 
in verſe, in Bennet's library (Numb. CLXV.), contain 
his martyrdom and tranſlation, This manuſcript is 
ſuppoſed to be of the 14th century. The ſame inge- 
nious writer informs us, from Peter de Blois, that the 
palace of Becket was perpetually filled with biſhops 
highly accompliſhed in hterature, who paſſed their time 
there in reading, diſputing, and deciding important 
queſtions of the ſtate, ** Theſe prelates, though men 
of the world, were a ſociety of ſcholars; yet very dif- 
ferent from thoſe who frequented the univerſities, in 
which nothing was taught but words and ſyllables, un- 
profitable ſubtleties, elementary ſpeculations, and trifling 
diſtinctions. De Blois was himtelf eminently learned, 
and one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments of Beck- 
et's attendants, We know that John of Saliſbury, his 
iutimate friend, the companion of his exile, and the 
writer of his life, was ſcarcely exceeded by any man of 
his time for his knowledge in philological and polite 
literature.“ 

BECKINGHAM (Charles), an Engliſh dramatic 
writer, was the ſon of a linen-draper in London, and 
born in 1699, He was educated at that great nurſery 
of learning Merchant-Taylor's (ſchool, under the learned 
Dr Smith, where he made a very great proficiency in 
all his ſtudies, and gave the ſtrongeſt teſtimonials of 
very extraordinary abilities. In poetry more particu- 
larly he very early diſcovered an uncommon genius, two 
dramatic picces of his writing being repreſented on the 
ſage beſore he had completed his 20th year: and 
thoſe not ſuch as required the leaſt indulgence or al- 
lowance on account of his years; but ſuch as bore evi- 
dence to a boldneſs of ſentiment, an accuracy of die- 
tion, an ingenuity of conduct, and a maturity of judge- 
ment, which would have done honour to a much more 
ripened age. The titles of his plays, both of which 
are tragedies, are, 1. Henry IV. of France. 2. Scipio 
Africanus, At the repreſentation of the laſt mentioned 
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Beckum piece, which indeed was the firſt he wrote, his ſchool- 
1 maſter Dr Smith, as a peculiar mark of diſtinction and 
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perior to that yielded by down: In France and Italy, Bed; 
ſtraw beds remain general to this day, But after the ——— 
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regard to the merit of his pupil, gave all his boys a 
holiday on the afternoon of the author's benefit, in or- 
der to afford an opportunity to ſuch of them as pleaſed 
to pay their compliments to their ſchool- fellow on 
that occaſion. Beſides theſe dramatic pieces, he wrote 
ſeveral other poems: but his genius was not permitted 
any very long period to expand itſelf in; for he died 
on the 18th of February 1730, in the 32d year of his 
ape. 

 BECKUM, a town of the biſhopric of Munſter, in 
Germany, ſeated at the ſource of the river Verſe, in E. 
Long. 8. 18. N. Lat. $1. 46. 

BECSANGIL, anciently Bithynia, a province of 
Natolia in Aſia ; bounded on the north by the Black 
Sea; on the welt, by the Sea of Marmora ; on the ſouth, 
by Natolia Proper ; and on theeaſt, by the province of 
Bolli. The principal town is Burſa. 

BECTASSE, an order or ſect of religious _ the 
Turks, denominated from their founder Bedtaſh, 
preacher to Sultan Amurath. All the janizaries be- 
longing to the Porte are of the religion of Bectaſſe, be- 
ing even ſaid to have derived their origin from the 
founder of this ſet. The habit of the Bectaſſe is 
white : on their heads they wear white caps of ſeveral 
pieces, with turbans of wool twiſted rope fathion. They 
obſerve conſtantly the hour of prayer, which they per- 
form in their own aſſemblics, and make frequent de- 
clarations of the unity of God. 

BED, a convenience for ſtretching and compoſing 
the body on, for caſe, reſt, or ſleep, conſiſting general- 
ly of feathers incloſed in a ticken caſe. There are va- 
rieties of beds, as a ſtanding-bed, a ſettec-bed, a tent- 
bed, a truckle-bed, &f 

It was univerſally the practice, in the firſt ages, for 
mankind to ſleep upon ſkins of beaſts. It was origi- 
nally the cuſtom of the Greeks and Romans, It was 
particularly the cuſtom of the ancient Britons before the 
Roman invaſion ; and theſe ſkins were ſpread on the 
floor of their apartments. Afterwards they were chan- 
ged for looſe ruſhes and heather, as the Welch a few 
years ago lay on the former, and the Highlanders of 
Scotland ſleep on the latter to this preſent moment. In 
proceſs of time the Romans ſuggeſted to the interior 
Britons the uſe, and the introduction of agriculture 
ſupplied them with the means, of the neater conveni- 
ency of ſtraw beds. The beds of the“ Roman gentry 
at this period were generally filled with feathers, and 
thoſe of the inns with the ſoft down of reeds. But for 
many ages the beds of the Italians had been conſtantly 
compoſed of ſtraw ; it ſtill formed thoſe of the ſoldiers 
and officers at the conqueſt of Lancaſhire ; and from 
both, the Britiſh learnt their uſe. But it appears 
to have been taken up only by the gentlemen, as the 
common Welch had their beds thinly ſtuffed with ruſhes 
as late as the concluſion of the 12th century ; and with 
the gentlemen it continued may ages afterwards. 
Straw was uſed even in the Royal Chambers of Eng- 
land as late as the cloſe of the 13th. Moſt of the pea- 
ſants about Mancheſter lic on chat? at preſent, as do 
likewiſe the common people all over Scotland: In the 


ancient diſcipline, 


above period, beds were no longer ſuffered to reſt u 
on the ground. The better mode, that had A ds; 8 
prevailed in the caſt, and long before been introduced 
into Italy, was adopted in Britain ; and they were now 
mounte 

confined to the gentlemen. The bed ſtill continued on 
the floor among the common people. And the groſs 
cuſtom, that had prevailed from the beginning, was 
retained by the lower Britons to the laſt ; and theſe 
ground-beds were laid along the walls of their houſes, 
and formed one common dormitory for all the members 

of the family. The faſhion continued univerſally among 
the inferiorranks of the Welch within theſe four or five 

ages, and with the more uncivilized part of the High- 

landers down to our own times. And even at no great 
diſtance from Mancheſter, in the neighbouring Buxton, 
and within theſe 60 or 70 years, the perſons that re- 
paired to the bath are all ſaid to have ſlept in one long 
chamber together ; the upper part being allotted to the 
ladies, and the lower to the gentlemen, and only par- 
titioned from each other by a curtain, 

Dining- Bev, le us tricliniaris, or diſcubitorius, that 
whereon the ancients lay at meals. Thedining or diſ- 
cubitory beds were four or five feet high. Three of 
theſe beds were ordinarily ranged by a ſquare table 
(whence both the table and the room where they eat 
were called triclinium) in ſuch a mauner, that one of 
the ſides of the table remained open and acceſlible to 
the waiters. Each bed would hold three or four, rarely 
five perſons. Theſe beds were unknown before the ſe- 
cond Punic war: the Romans, till then, ſat down to 
eat on plain wooden benches, in imitation of the heroes 
of Homer, or, as Varro expreſſes it, after the manner 
of the Lacedemonians and Cretans, Scipio Africanus 
firſt made an innovation: he had brought from Car- 
thage ſome of theſe little beds called punicani, or ar- 
chaici ; being of a wood common enough, very low, 
ſtuffed only with ſtraw or hay, and covered with goats 
or ſheeps ſkins, hedinis pellibus ſtrati. In reality, there 
was no preat difference, as to delicacy, between theſe 
new beds and the ancient benches; but the cuſtom of 
frequent bathing, which began then to obtain, by ſoft- 
ening and relaxing the body, put men on trying to reſt 
themſelves niore commodiouſly by lying along than by 
ſitting down. For the ladies, it did not ſeem at firſt 
conſiſtent with their modeſty to adopt the mode of ly- 
ing ; accordingly they kept to the old cuſtom all the 
time of the commonwealth ; but, from the firſt Cæ ſars, 
they cat on their beds. For the youth, who had net 
yet put on the Yoga virilis, they were long kept io the 
When they were admitted to table, 
they only ſat on the edge of the beds of their neareſt 
relations. Never, ſays Suctonius, did the young Cæ- 
fars, Caius and Lucius, eat at the table of Auguſtus ; 
but they were ſet in imo loco, or, as Tacitus expreſſes 
it, ad left; fulcra, From the preateſt ſimplicity, the 
Romans by degrees carricd their dining-beds to the 
moſt ſurpriſing magnificence. Pliny aſſures us, it was 
no new thing to ſee them covered over with plates of 
ſilver, adorned with the ſofteſt mats, and the richeſt 


Highlands heath alſo is very generally uſed as bedding counterpanes. Lampridins, ſpeaking of Heliogabulus, 
even by the gentry ; and the repoſe on a heath bed has ſays, he had beds of ſolid ſilver, /o/rds argento habiut 
been celebrated by travellers as a peculiar luxury, ſu - ſectos & tricliniares, & cubiculares, We may _ 
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ied, and beds whereon the dead were carricd to the 
funcral pile. 

Ben- Mculding, in architecture, a term uſed for 
thoſe members of a corniche which are placed below 
the coronet ; and now uſually conſiſts of an ogee, a 
liſt, a large boultine, and another liſt under the co- 
ronet, 

32 of Juffice, in the French cuſtoms, a throne up- 
on which the king is ſeated when he goes to the parlia- 
ment. The king never holds a bed of juſtice unleſs for 
affairs that concern the ſtate, and then all the officers 
of parliament are clothed in ſcarlet robes. 

ED of the Carriage of a Great Gun, a thick plank, 
that lies under the picce ; being, as it were, the body 
of the carriage. 

BED, in maſonry, a courſe or range of ſtones ; and 
the joint of the bed is the mortar between two ſtones, 
placed over cach other, 

Bev, in gardening, ſquare or oblong pieces of 
ground in a garden, raiſed a little above the level 
of the adjoining ground, and wherein they ſow ſeeds 
or plant roots. 

Hot- BED. See Hor-Bed. 

Lords of the B- Chamber, in the Britiſh court, are 
12 noblemen who attend in their turns, cach a month; 
during which time they lic in the king's bed-chamber, 
and wait on him when he dincs in private. Their ſa- 
lary is 1000l, per annum. 

BEDA, commonly called Venerable Bede, one of the 
moſt ancient Enpliſh hiſtorians, was born in the year 672, 
in the neighbourhood of Were mouth, in the biſhopric 
of Durham. He was cducated by the abbot Benedict 
in the monaltery of St Peter, near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Wyre. At the age of 19 he was ordained deacon, 
and prieſt in the year 702. About this time he was 
invited to Rome by Pope Sergius; but there is no ſut- 
ficient reaſon to believe that he accepted the invitation. 
In the year 731 he publiſhed his Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; 
a work of ſo much merit, notwithſtanding the legenda- 
ry tales it contains, that it were alone ſuſhcient to im- 
mortalize the author, He died in the year 735 of a lin- 
gering conſumption, probably occaſioned by a ſeden- 
tary life, and a long uninterrupted application to ſtu- 
dy and literary compoſitions, of which he left an in- 
credible number. He was buried in the church of his 
convent at Jarrow ; but his bones were afterwards re- 
moved to Durham, and there depoſited in the ſame 
coffin with thoſe of St Cuthbert, Bede was undoubt- 
edly a ſingular phenomenon in an ignorant andilliterate 
age. His learning, for the times, was extenſive, his 
application incredible, his piety exemplary, and his 
modeſty exceſſive. He was univerſally admired, con- 
ſalted, and eſteemed, during his life; and his writings 
are deſervedly conſidered as the foundation of Engliſh 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. His language is neither elegant 
nor pure, but perſpicuous and eaſy, —All his works are 
in Latin. The fr general collection of them ap- 

ared at Paris in 1544, in three volumes in folio, 

hey were printed again at the ſame place in 1554, in 
eight volumes. They were alſo publiſhed in the ſame 
ſize and number of volumes at Baſil in 1563, reprinted 
at Cologne in 1612, and at the fame place in 1688. 
Beſides this general collection, there are ſeveral of his 
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compoſitions, which have been printed ſeparately, or 
amongſt the collections of the writings of ancient au- 
thors ; and there are ſeveral manuſcripts aſcribed to 
him, which are preſerved in the different libraries in 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

BEDALL, a town in the north riding of York- 
ſhire. Through this town paſſes a Roman cauſeway 
to Richmond, Barnard-caſtle, &c. The parts adja- 
cent are noted for hunting and road horſes. W. Long. 
31. O. N. Lat. 54. 30. 

BEDARIE UX, or Bec D'ARIEUx, a town of Lan- 
guedoc in France, ſeated in the river Obe, in E. Long. 
3. 24. N. Lat. 43. 29. 

BEDEL. Sce BEADLE. 

BEDEL, a ſmall town in the north riding of York- 
ſhire, ſeated on a little brook, in W. Long. 1. 30. N. 
Lat. 54. 30. 

BEDELL (Dr William), a learned prelate, born 
in Eſſex in 1570. He went with Sir Heury Wotton 
the Engliſh ambaſſador to the republic of Venice, as 
his chaplain, in 1604 ; and continuing eight years in 
that city, contracted an intimate acquaintance with the 
famous father Paul, of whom he learned Italian fo well 
as to tranſlate the Engliſh Common-Prayer Book into 
that language: in return he drew up an Engliſh gra m- 
mar for Father Paul, who declared he had learned more 
from him in all parts of divinity than from any one 
belide, He was accordingly much concerned when 
Bedell left Venice ; and at his departure preſented him 
with his picture, the MS. of his Hiſtory of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, his Hiſtory of the Interdict and Inquiſi- 
tion, with other literary donations, In 1629, he ob- 
tained the biſhopric of Kilmore and Adragh in Ireland; 
and finding theſe dioceſes in great diſorder, applied 
himſelf vigorouſly to reform the abuſes there. He 
was no perſecutor of Papiſts, but laboured with great 


ſucceſs to convert the better ſort of the Popiſh clergy : 


he procured an Iriſh tranſlation of the common-prayer 
Book, which he cauſed to be read in his cathedral 
every Sunday ; and the New Teſtament having been 
tranſlated by Archbiſhop Daniel, he procured one of 
the Old Teſtament ; which he having been prevented 
from printing himſelf, was afterwards executed at the 
expence of the great Mr Robert Boyle. He publiſhed, 
in 1624, a controverſial book againſt the Roman-ca- 
tholics, which he dedicated to Charles prince of Wales; 
and aſſiſted the archbiſhop of Spalatro in finiſhing his 
famous work De 5 Eccle ſiaſlica. When the 
bloody rebellion broke out in Ireland in Oct. 1641, the 
biſhop at firſt did not feel the violence of its effects; for 
the very rebels had conceived a great veneration for 
him, and they declared he ſhould be the lait Engliſh- 
man they would drive out of Ireland. His was the 
only houſe in the county of Cavan that was unviola- 
ted, and it was filled with the people who fled to him 
for ſhelter. About the middle of December, however, 
the rebels, purſuant to orders received from their coun- 
cil of ſtate at Kilkenny, required him to diſmiſs the 
people that were with him ; which he refuſed to do,, 
declaring he would ſhare the ſame fate with the reſt. 
Upon this they ſeized him, his two ſons, and Mr 
Clogy who had married his daughter-in-law, and car- 
ried them priſoners to the caſtle of Cloughboughter, 
ſurrounded by a deep water, where they put them all, 
except the biſhop, in irons ; after ſome time, th 
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this part of their ſeverity was abated. After being 
confined for about three weeks, the biſhop and his two 
ſons, and Mr Clogy, were exchanged for ſome of the 
principal rebels: but the biſhop died ſoon after, on the 
7th of February 1642, his death being chiefiy occa- 
ſioned by his late impriſonment, and the weight of 
ſorrows which lay upon his mind, The Iriſh did him 
unuſual honours at his burial ; for the chief of the re- 
bels gathered their forces together, and with them ac- 
compained his body to the church- yard. 

BEDER, a ſtrong town of Aſia, in the dominions of 
the Great Mogul. E. Long. 95. 10. N. Lat. 16. 50. 

BEDFORD, the county town of Bedfordſhire in 
England, ſeated on both ſides of the River Ouſe, over 
which there is a ſtone bridge ; in W. Long. o. 20. N. 
Lat. 52. 6. It is an aucient town, and pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated, but not very large nor well built; though the 
buildings are much improved of late, and the river made 
navigable. It ſends two members to parliament, and 
gives title of duke to the noble family of Ruſſel. At 
this place the Britons were overthrown in a great bat- 
tle in 572, by Cuthwulf the Saxon king ; and here was 
a ſtrong caſtle, built in the time of the Normans b 
Pagan de Beauchamp, the third Baron of Bedford. 
It was reduced by King Stephen after a long ſiege ; 
end afterwards taken by King John, after a ſiege of 
60 days, from Fulco de Brent, whorebelled againſt his 
ſovereign, notwithſtanding he had taken this caſtle be- 
fore from the barons, and had it beſtowed npon him by 
the king. The town is a very ancient corporation, and 
has long ſent members to parliament. It 8 
at preſent by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, twelve 
aldermen, two chamberlains, a town clerk, and three 
ſerjeants, The neighbouring country is very fruitful 
in wheat, great quantities of which are carried from 
hence to Hitchen and Hertford markets, ſold, ground, 
and conveyed to London. The town has five churches, 
a free ſchool, and ſeveral hoſpitals, and enjoys a good 
trade in corn by the way of Lynn. When the river 
is ſwelled by rains, eſpecially in winter, it is uſual in 
Cambridgeſhire to ſay, the bailiff of Bedford is coming; 
meaning, that it is going to lay their fens under 
water. 

BEDFORDSHIRE is a ſmall inland county. When 
the Romans landed in Britain, 55 years before Chriſt, 
it was incladed in the diſtrict inhabited by the 
Caticuchlani, whoſe chief or governor Caſſibelinus 
headed the forces of the whole iſland againſt Cæſar, and 
the year following was totally defeated. In 310 the 
emperor Conſtantine divided Britain into five Roman 
provinces, when this county was included in the third 
diviſion, called Flavia Cæſarienſis ; in which ſtate it 
continued 426 years, when the Romans quitted Britain. 
At the eſtabliſhment of the Kingdom of Mercia (one 
of the diviſions of the Saxon heptarchy) it was conſi- 
dered as part of that kingdom; and ſo continued from 
582 to 827, when with the other petty kingdoms of 
the iſland it became ſubject to the Weſt Saxons under 
Egbert, and the whole was named England. In 88g, 
Alfred held the ſovereignty, when England was divided 
into countries, hundreds, and tythings, and Bedfordſhire 
firſt received its preſcnt name. It is in the Norfolk 
circuit, the province of Canterbury, and biſhopric of 
Lincoln. Its form is oval, being about 33 miles long, 
16 broad, and ncarly 73 in circumference ; containing 
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an area of about 323 ſquare miles, or 250,000 ſquare Pedford- 
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acres. It ſupplies 400 men to the national militia. 
It contains 124 pariſhes, 58 vicarages, and 10 market- 
towns, viz. Bedford, Ampthill, Bi leſwade, Dun- 
ſtable, Leighton, Beaudeſart, Lows, Pas Shefford, 
Tuddington, and Woburn, and 55 villages, The in- 
habitants by computation are 67,350, and it has 7,294 
houſes that pay taxes. It is divided into nine hund- 
dreds, ſends two members to parliament, and pays 
ſeven parts of 513 of the land- tax. Its principal river, 
the Ouſe, is navigable to Bedford: and divides the 
county into two parts, of which that to the ſouth is 
the moſt conſiderable. In its courſe, which is very 
meandering, it receives ſeveral ſmall ſtreams ; the prin- 
cipal one is the Ivel, which takes its riſe in the ſouth- 
ern part of the county. The air is healthy, and the 
ſoil in general a deep clay. The north fide of the Ouſe 
is fruitful and woody, but the ſouth ſide is leſs fertile; 
yet producing great quantity of wheat and barley, ex- 
cellent in their kind, and woad for dyers. The ſoil 
yields plenty of fullers-carth for the woollen manufac- 
tory. The chief manufactures of the county are thread, 
lace, and ſtraw ware. In this county there are many 
remains of Roman, Saxon, and Norman antiquities ; 
but few Roman ſtations, viz. Sandy near Potton, and 
the Magiovinum of Antoninus, by others ſuppoſed to 
be the ancient Salenæ, containing 30 acres, where 
many urns, coins, &c. have been dug up. Another at 
Madining-bowre, or Maiden-bower, one mile from 
Duuſtable, containing about nine acres, which Camden 
ſuppoſes to have been a Roman ſtation, from the coins 
of the emperors having been frequently dug vp there, 
and calls it Magintum. Leighton Beaudeſart is ſup- 
poſed to have been a Roman camp, and another is at 
Arleſey near Shefford, and a Roman amphitheatre ma 
be traced near Bradford Magna. The Roman road, 
Icknield-ſtreet, croſſes this county, entering at Leigh- 
ton Beaudeſart, from whence it paſſes Dnnſtable, where 
it inclines northward over Wardon-hills to Baldock in 
Hertfordſhire. The Watling-ſtreet enters this connty 
near Lutton from St Albans, paſſes a little north of 
Dunſtable, where it croſſes the Icknicld-ſtreet, and 
from thence to Stoney Straford in Buckinghamſhire, 
A Roman road alſo enters near Potton, paſſes on to 
Sandy, and from thence to Bedford, where it croſſes 
the Ouſe, and proceeds to Newport Pagnell in Buck- 
inghamſhire. The following antiquities in this county 
are worthy of notice : Bedford Bridge and Priory ; 
Chickſand Abbey near Shefford ; Dunſtable Priory 
near Luton; Eaton Park Houſe, or Eaton Bray; 
Five Knolls near Dunſtable ; Newnham Priory near 
Bedford; Northill Church, three miles from Bigpleſ- 
wade ; S1mmeris Tower near Luton ; Wardon Abhe 
near Shefford ; Woburn Abbey; Woodhill Caſtle, or 
Odadhill Caſtle, near Harewood. 

BEDLOE (William), who aſſumed the title of 
Captain, was an infamous adventurer of low birth, who 
had travelled over a great part of Europe under differ- 
ent names and diſguiſes, and had paſſed among ſeveral 
ignorant perſons for a man of rank and fortune. En- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of Oats, he turned evidence, 
gave an account of Godfey's murder, and added many 
circumſtances to the narrative of the former. Theſe vil- 
lains had the boldneſs to accuſe the Queen of entering 
into a conſpiracy againſt the King's life. A reward of 
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Bedouins. 500 1, was voted to Bedloe by the Commons. He is 
Aid to have aſſerted the reality of the plot on his death- 
bed: but it abounds with abſurdity, contradiction, and 
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nor has ſo great a lengtk of time produced any very Bedoving, 
conſiderable change. We may aſſert they have i 


rjary ; and ſtill remains one of the greateſt problems 


in the Britiſh annals. He died at Briſtol 20th Auguſt 
1630, Giles Jacob informs us, that he was author of 
a play called The Excommunicated Prince, or the Falſe 
Relitt, 1679. The printer of it having, without the 
author's knowledge, added a ſccond title, and called it 
The Popiſh Plot in a Play, greatly excited the curioſity 
of the public, who were however much diſappointed 
when they found the plan of the piece to be onnded 
on a quite different ſtory. Anth. a Wood will not al- 
low the Captain the merit of this play; but aſſerts that 
it was written partly, if not entirely, by one Tho. Wal- 
ter, M. A. of Jeſus College Oxford, 

BEDOUINS, or Bepovu1s, a modern name of the 
wild Arabs, whether in Aſia or Africa. When ſpeak- 
ing of the Arabs, we ſhould diſtinguiſh whether they 
are cultivators or paſtors ; for this difference in their 
mode of life occaſions ſo great a one in their manners 
and genius, that they become almoſt foreign nations 
with reſpect to cach other, In the former caſe, leading 
a ſedentary life, attached to the ſame ſoil, and ſubject 
to regular governments, the ſocial ſtate in which they 
live, very nearly reſembles our own. Such are the 
inhabitants of the Yemen ; and ſuch alſo are the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe ancient conquerors, who have either 
entirely, or in part, given inhabitants to Syria, Egypt, 
and the Barbary ſtates. In the ſecond inſtance, ha- 
ving only a tranſient intereſt in the ſoil, perpetually 
removing their tents from one place to another, and 
under Cabjection to no laws, their mode of exiſtence is 
neither that of poliſhed nations nor of ſavages ; and 
therefore more particularly merits our attention. Such 
are the Bedouins, or inhabitants of the vaſt deſarts 
which extend from the confines of Perſia to Morocco. 
Tho' divided into independent communities or tribes, 
not unfrequently hoſtile to each other, they may till 
be conſidered as forming one nation. The reſemblance 
of their language is a manifeſt token of this relation- 
ſhip. The only difference that exiſts between them is, 
that the African tribes are of a leſs ancient origin, 
being poſterior to the conqueſt of theſe countries by 
the khalifs or ſucceſſors of Mahomet; while the tribes 
of the deſart of Arabia, properly ſo called, have de- 
ſcended by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the remo- 
teſt ages. To theſe the orientals are accuſtomed to 
appropriate the name of Arabs, as being the moſt an- 
cient and the pureſt race, The term Bedaoui is added 
as a ſynonimous expreſhon, ſignifying, “ inhabitant of 
the Deſart.“ 

It is not without reaſon that the inhabitants of the 
deſart boaſt of being the pureſt and the beſt preſerved 
race of all the Arab tribes: for never have they been 
conquered, nor have they mixed with any other people 
by making conqueſts; for thoſe by which the general 
name of Arabs has been rendered famous, really be- 
long only to the tribes of the Hedjas and the Yemen. 
Thoſe who dwelt in the interior of the country, never 
emigrated at the time of the revolution effected by Ma- 
homet ; or if they did take any part in it, it was con- 
fined to a few individuals, detached by motives of am- 
bition, Thus we find the prophet in his Koran conti- 
nually ſtyling the Arabs of the deſart rebeli and infidels ; 


every reſpect retained their primitive independence and 
ſimplicity. Sce ARABLA, no 186, 

The wandering life of theſe people ariſes from the 
very nature of their deſarts. To paint to himſelf theſe 
delarts (ſays M. Volney), the reader muſt imagine a 
ſky almoſt perpetually inflamed, and without clouds, 
immenſe and bonndleſs plains, without houſes, trees, 
rivalets, or hills, where the eye frequently meets no- 
thing bur an extenſive and uniform horizon like the 
ſca, though in ſome places the ground is uneven and 
ſtony. Almoſt invariably naked on every ſide, the 
earth preſents nothing but a few wild plants thinly 
ſcattered, and thickets, whoſe ſolitude is rarely diſtar- 
bed but by antelopes, hares, locuſts, and rats. Such is 
the nature of nearly the whole country, which extends 
ſix hundred leagues in length and three hundred in 
breadth, and ſtretches from Aleppo to the Arabian ſea, 
and from Egypt to the Perſian gulph. It muſt not, 
however, be imagined that the foil in ſo great an ex- 
tent is every where the ſame ; it varies conſiderably in 
different places. On the frontiers of Syria, for exam- 
ple, the earth is in general fat and cultivable, nay even 
fruitful, It is the — alſo on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates : but in the internal parts of the country, and 
towards the ſouth, it becomes white and chalky, as in 
the parallel of Damaſcus ; rocky, as in the Tih and the 
Hejaz; and a pure ſand, as to the eaſtward of the Le- 
men. This variety in the qualities of the ſoil is pro- 
ductive of ſome minute differences in the condition of 
the Bedouins. For inſtance, in the more ſterile coun- 
tries, that is, thoſe which produce but few plants, the 
tribes are feeble and very diſtant; which is the caſe in 
the deſart of Suez, that of the Red Sea, and the inte- 
rior of the great deſart called the Najd. When the 
ſoil is more fruitful, as between Damaſcus and the Eu- 
phrates, the tribes are more numerous and leſs remote 
from each other; and, laſtly, in the cultivable diſtricts, 
ſuch as the Pachalics of Aleppo, the Hauran, and the 
neighbourhood of Gaza, the camps are frequent and 
contiguous, In the former inſtances, the Bedonins 
are purely paſtors, and ſubſiſt only on the produce of 
their herds, and on a few dates and fleſh meat, which 
they eat either freſh or dried in the ſun and reduced to 
a powder. In the latter, they fow ſome land, and add 
cheeſe, barley, and even rice, to their fleſh and milk 
meats. 

In thoſe diſtricts where the ſoil is ſtony and ſandy, 
as in the Tih, the Hejaz, and the Najd, the rains make 
the ſeeds of the wild plants ſhoot, and revive the thick- 
ets, ranunculi, wormwood, and kali. They cauſe 
marſhes in the lower grounds, which produce reeds and 
graſs; and the plain aſſumes a tolerable degree of ver- 
dure. This is the ſeaſon of abundance both for the 
herds and their maſters ; but on the return of the 
heats, every thing is parched up, and the earth con- 
verted into a grey and fine duſt, preſents nothing bur 
dry ſtems as hard as wood, on which neither horſes, 
oxen, nor even goats, can feed. In this ſtate the de- 
ſart would become uninhabitable, and muſt be totally 
abandoned, had not nature formed an animal no leſs 
hardy and frugal than the ſoil is ſterile and ungrateful. 
No creature ſeems ſo peculiarly fitted to the climate in 
which it exiſts, Deſigning the camel to dwell in a 
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where he can find little nouriſhment. Nature 


—— (ſays M. Volney) has been ſparing of ber materials in 


the whole of his formation. She has not beſtowed on 
him the plump fleſhineſs of the ox, horſe, or elephant; 
but limiting herſelf ro what is ſtrictly neceſſary, ſhe 
has given him a ſmall head without ears at the end of 
a long neck without fleſh. She bas taken from his 
legs and thighs every muſcle not immediately requi- 
ſite for motion ; and in ſhort, has beſtowed on his 
withered body only the veſſels and tendons neceſſary 
to connect its frame together. She has furniſhed him 
with a ſtrong jaw, that he may grind the hardeſt ali- 
ments; but leſt he ſhould conſume to much, ſhe has 
ſtraitened his ſtomach, and obliged him to chew the 
cud. She has lined his foot with a lump of fleſh, 
which liding in the mud, and being no way adapted 
to climbing, fits him only for a dry, level, and ſandy 
ſoil like that of Arabia : ſhe has evidently deſtined him 
likewiſe to flavery, by refuſing him every ſort of de- 
fence againſt his enemies. Deſtitute of the horns of 
the bull, the hoof of the horſe, the tooth of the ele- 
phant, and the ſwiftneſs of the ſtag, how can the ca- 
mel reſiſt or avoid the attacks of the lion, the tiger, or 
even the wolf? To preſerve the ſpecies, therefore, na- 
ture has concealed him in the depth of the vaſt deſarts, 
where the want of vegetables can attract no game, and 
whence the want of game repels every voracious ani- 
mal. Tyranny muſt have expelled man from the ha- 
bitable parts of the earth before the camel could have 
loſt his liberty. Become domeſtic, he has rendered 
habitable the moſt barren ſoil the world contains. He 
alone ſupplies all his maſter's wants. The milk of the 
camel nouriſhes the family of the Arab under the va- 
ried forms of curd, cheeſe, and butter; and they often 
feed npon his fleſh, Slippers and harneſs are made of 
his ſkin, tents and clothing of his hair. Heavy bur- 
dens are tranſported by his means; and when the 
earth denies forage to the horſe, ſo valuable to the Be- 
douin, the ſhe camel ſupplies that deficiency by her milk 
at no other coſt, for ſo many advantages, than a few 
ſtalks of brambles or wormwood and pounded date ker- 
nels. So great is the importance of the camel to the 
deſart, that were it deprived of that uſeful animal, it 
maſt infallibly loſe every inhabitant. 

Such is the ſituation in which nature has placed the 
Bedouins, to make of them a race of men equally ſin- 
gular in their phyſical and moral character. This ſin- 
gularity is ſo ſtriking, that even their neighbours the 
Syrians regard them as extraordinary beings ; eſpecially 
thoſe tribes which dwell in the depth of the deſarts, 
ſuch as the Anaza, Kaibar, Tai, and others, which 
never approach the towns. When in the time of Shaik 
Daher, ſome of their horſemen came as far as Acre, 
they excited the ſame curioſity there as a viſit from the 
favages of America would in Europe. Every body 
viewed with ſurpriſe theſe men, who were more dimi- 
native, meagre, and ſwarthy, than any of the known 
Bedovins, Their withered legs were only compoſed 
of tendons, and had no calves. Their bellies ſeemed to 
cling to their backs, andtheir hair was frizzled almoſt 
as much as that of the negroes. They on the other hand 
were no leſs aſtoniſhed at every thing they ſaw ; they 
could neither conceive how the houſes and minarets 
could ſtand ere, nor how men ventured to dwell be- 
ncath them, and always in the ſame ſpot; but above 
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all, they were in an ecſtacy on beholding the ſea, nor Bedonins. 
could they comprehend what that deſart of water could <M— 
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We may imagine that the Arabs of the frontiers are 
not ſuch novices; there are even ſeveral ſmall tribes of 
them, who living in the midſt of the country, as in the 
valley of Bekaa, that of the Jordan, and in Paleſtine, 
approach nearer to the condition of the peaſants ; but 
theſe are deſpiſed by the others, who look upon them 
as baſtard Arabs and Rayas, or ſlaves of the Turks. 

In general, the Bedouins are ſmall, meagre, and 
tawny ; more ſo, however, in the heart of the deſart 
than on the frontiers of the cultivated country; but 
they are always of a darker hue than the neighbouring 
peaſants, They alſo differ among themſelves in the 
ſame camp; and M. Volney remarked, that the ſhaiks, 
that is, the rich, and their attendants, were always 
taller and more corpulent than the common claſs. 
He has ſcen ſome of them above five feet five and fix 
inches high ; though in general they do not ( he ſays) 
excced five feet two inches. This difference can only 
be attributed to their food, with which the former are 
ſupplied more abundantly than the latter: And the effects 
of this are equally evident in the Arabian and Turkmen 
camels ; for theſe latter, dwelling in countries rich in 
forage, are become a ſpecies more robuſt and fleſhy than 
the former. It may likewiſe be affirmed, that the 
lower claſs of Bedonins live in a ſtate of habitual 
wretchedneſsand famine, It will appear almoſt incre- 
dible to us, but it is an undonbted fact, that the quan- 
tity of food uſually conſumed by the greateſt part of 
them does not exceed ſix ounces a day. This abſti- 
nence is moſt remarkable among the tribes of the Najd 
and the Hedjaz. Six or ſeven dates ſoaked in melted 
butter, a little ſweet milk or curds, ſerve a man a 
whole day; and he eſteems himſcli happy when he can 
add a ſmall quantity of coarſe flour or a little ball of rice. 
Meat is reſerved for the greateſt feſtivals : and they never 
kill a kid but for a marriage ora funeral. A few wealthy 
and generous ſhaiks alone can kill young camels, and 
eat baked rice with their victuals, In times of dearth, 
the vulgar, always half famiſhed, do not diſdain the 
moſt wretched Kinds of food; and eat locuſts, rats, 
lizards, and ſerpents broiled on briars. Hence are 
they ſuch plunderers of the cultivated lands and rob- 
bers on the high-roads : hence alſo their delicate con- 
ſtitation and their diminutive and meagre bodies, which 
It may be worth 
while to remark, that their eyacuations of every kind, 
even perſpiration, are extremely ſmall ; their blood is 
ſo deſtitute of ſeroſity, that nothing but the preateſt 
heat can preſerve its fluidity, This, however, does 
not prevent them from being tolerably healthy in other 
reſpects; for maladies are leſs frequent among them 
than among the inhabitants of the cultivated country, 

From theſe facts we are by no means jnſtified in 
concluding that the frugality of the Bedouins is a vir- 
tue purely of choice, or even of climate. The ex- 
treme heat in which they live unqueſtionably facilitates 
their abſtinence, by deſtroying that activity which 
cold gives to the ſtomach. Their being habituated 


alſo ro ſo ſparing a diet, by hindering the dilatation 
of the ſtomach, becomes donbtleſs a means of their 
ſupporting ſuch abſtemiouſneſs ; but the chief and pri- 
mary motiye of this habit is with them, as with — 
re 
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{yil, 2s has been before explained, or that ltate of ſo- 
cicty in which they live, aud which remains now to be 
examined, 

It has been already remarked, that the Bedouin 
Arabs, are divided into tries, which conſtitute fo 
many diſtin nations. Each of theſc tribes appro- 
priates to itſelf a tract of land forming its domain; in 
this they do not difter from cultivating nations, except 
that their territory requires a greater extent, in or- 
der to furniſh ſubſiſtence for their herds throughout 
the year. Each tribe is collected in one or more 
camps, which are diſperſcd through the country, and 
which make a ſucceſſive progreſs over the whole, in 

roportion as it is exhauſted by the cattle; hence it 
is, that within a great extent à few ſpots only are in- 
habited, which vary from one day to another; but as 
the entire ſpace is neceſſary for the annuzl ſubſiſtence 
of the tribe, whoever encroaches on it is deemed a 
violator of property ; this is with them the law of na- 
tions, If, therefore, a tribe, or any of its ſubjects, 
enter upon a foreign territory, they are treated as cne- 
mies and robbers, and a war breaks out. Now, as all 
the tribes have affinities with each other by alliances of 
blood or conventions, leagues are formed, which ren- 
der theſe wars more or leſs general, The manner of 
proceeding on ſuch occaſions is very ſimple. The of- 
fence made known, they mount their horſes and ſeek 
the enemy ; when they mect, they enter intoa parley, 
and the matter is frequently made up; if not, they at- 
tack either in ſmall bodies, or man to man. They 
encounter each other at full ſpeed with fixed lances, 
which they e cy Guy pains. their length, 
at the flying enemy: the victory is rarely conteſted; 
it is decided by the firſt ſhock, and the vanquiſhed take 
to flight full poop over the naked plain of the deſart. 
Night generally favours their eſcape from the conque- 
ror. The tribe which has loſt the battle ſtrikes its 
tents, removes to a diſtance by forced marches, and 
ſeeks an aſylum among its allies. The enemy, ſatisfied 
with their ſucceſs, drive their herds farther on, and 
the fugitives ſoon after return to their former ſituation, 
But the laughter made in theſe engagements frequent- 
ly ſows the ſceds of hatreds which perpetuate theſe 
Gdenſions. The intereſt of the common ſafety has 
for ages eſtabliſhed a law among them, which decrees 
that the blood of every man who is (lain muſt be a- 
venged by that of his murderer. This vengeance is 
called Tar, or retaliation ; and the right of exacting 
it devolves on the neareſt of kin to the deceaſed. So 
nice are the Arabs on this point of honour, that if 
any one neglects to ſeck his retaliation he is diſgraced 
for ever. He therefore watches every opportunity of 
revenge; if his enemy periſhes from any other cauſe, 
ſtill he is not ſatisfied, and his vengeance is directed 
againſt the neareſt relation. Theſe animoſities are 
tranſmitted as an inheritance from father to children, 
and never ceaſe but by the extinction of one of the 
familics, unleſs they agree to ſacrifice the criminal, or 
purchaſe the blood for a ſtated price, in money or in 
flocks, Without this ſatisfaction, there is neither peace 
nor truce, nor alliances, between them, nor ſometimes 
even between whole tribes; There is blood between us, 
fay they on every occaſion; and this expreſſion is an 
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inſurmountable barrier. 


of the tribes have ancient quarrels, and live in an ha- 
bitual ſtate of war; which, added to their way of life, 
renders the Bedovins a military people, though they 
have made no great progreſs in war as an art, 

Their camps are formed in a kind of irregular circle, 
com poſed of a ſingle row of tents, with greater or leſs 
intervals. Theſe tents, made of goat or camels bair, 
are black or brown, in which they differ from thoſe of 
the Turkmen, which are white. They are ſtretched 
on three or four pickets, only five or ſix feet high, 
which gives them a very flat appearance ; at a diſtance 
one of theſe camps ſeems only like a number of black 
ſpots ; but the piercing eye of the Bedonin is not to be 
deceived. Each tent inhabited by a family is divided 
by a curtain into two apartments, one of which is ap- 
propriated to the women. The empty ſpace within 
the large circle ſerves to fold their cattle every e- 
vening. They never have any intrenchments ; their 
only advanced guards and patroles are dogs; their 
horſes remain ſaddled and ready to mount on the firſt 
alarm; but as their is neither order nor regularity, 
theſe camps, always eaſy to ſurpriſe, afford no defence 
in caſe of an attack : accidents, therefore, very fre- 
quently happen, and cattle are carricd off every day ; 
a ſpecies of marauding war in which the Arabs are very 
experienced. 

The tribes which live in the vicinity of the Turks 
are ſtill more accuſtomed to attacks and alarms ; for 
theſe ſtrangers, arrogating to themſelves, in right of 
conqueſt, the property of the whole country, treat 
the Arabs as rebel vaſlals, or as turbulent and dange- 
rous enemies. On this principle, they never ceaſe to 
wage ſecret or open war againſt them. The pachas 
ſtudy every occaſion to haraſs them. Sometimes they 
conteſt with them a territory which they had let them, 
and at others demand a tribute which they never agreed 
to pay. Should a family of ſhaiks be divided by in- 
tereſt or ambition, they alternately ſuccour each party, 
and conclude by the deſtruction of both. Frequently 
too they poiſon or aſſaſſinate thoſe chiefs whoſe cou- 
rage or abilities they dread, though they ſhould even 
be their allies. The Arabs, on their ſide, regarding 
the Turks as uſurpers and treacherous enemies, watch 
every opportunity to do them injury. Unfortunately, 
their vengeance falls oftener on the innocent than the 
guilty. The harmleſs peaſant generally ſuffers for the 
offences of the ſoldier. On 1— lighteſt alarm, the 
Arabs cut their harveſts, carry off their flocks, and 
intercept their communication and commerce. The 
peaſants call them thieves, and with reaſon; but the 
Bedouins claim the right of war, and perhaps they al- 
ſo are not in the wrong. However this may be, theſe 
depredations occaſion a miſunderſtanding between the 
Bedouins and the inhabitants of the cultivated country, 
which renders them mutual enemies. 

Such is the external ſituation of the Arabs. It is 
ſabje& to great viciſſitudes, according to the good or 
bad conduct of their chiefs, Sometimes a feeble tribe 
raiſes and aggrandizes itſelf, whilſt another, which was 
powerful, falls into decay, or perhaps is entirely an- 
nihilated ; not that all its members periſh, but they in- 
corporate themſelves with ſome other ; and this is the 
conſequence of the interna! conſtitution of the gon rn 
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rily numerous in a long courſe of time, the greater part 
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Each tribe is compoſed of one or more principal fa- 
w—  Mmilics, the members of which bear the title of ſhaiks, 


i. e. chiefs or lords. Theſe families have a great re- 
ſemblance to the patricians of Rome aud the nobles of 
modern Europe. One of the ſhaiks has the ſupreme 
command over the others. He is the general of their 
little army; and ſometimes aſſumes the title of ir, 
which ſignifies commander and prince. The more 
relations, children, and allies, he has, the greater is 
his {trength and power. To theſe he adds particular 
adherents, whom he ſtudioufly attaches to him, by 
ſupplying ali their wants. But beſides this, a number 
of imall familics, who, not being ſtrong enough to live 
independent, ſtand in need of protection and alliances, 
range themſelves under the banners of this chief. Such 
an union is called kabi/a, or tribe. Theſe tribes are 
diſtinguiſhed from cach other by the name of their re- 
ſpective chicfs, or by that of the ruling family ; and 
when they ſpeak of any of the individuals who com- 
poſe them, they call them the children of ſuch a chief, 
though they may not be all really of his blood, and 
he himſclf may have been long ſince dead. Thus they 
ſay, Beni Temin, Oulad Tai, the children of Temin 
and of Tai. This mode of expreſſion is even applied, 
by metaphor, to the names of countrics : the uſual 
phraſe for denoting its inhabitants being to call them 
the children of ſuch a place. Thus the Arabs ſay, Ju- 
lad Maſr, the Egyptians; Oulad Sham, the Syrians : 
they would alſo ſay, Oulad Franſa, the French; Cu- 
lad Moſkou, the Ruſſians ; a remark which is not unim- 
portaut to ancient hiſtory. 

The government of this ſociety is at once republi- 
can, ariitocratical, and even deſpotic, without exactly 
correſponding with any of theſe forms. Ir is republi- 
- can, inaſmuch as the people have a great influence in 
all affairs, and as nothing can be tranſacted without 
the conſent of a majority. It is ariſtocratical, becauſe 
the families of the ſhaiks poſſeſs ſome of the preroga- 
tives which every where accompany power ; and, laſtly, 
itis deſpotic, becauſe the principal ſhaik has an indefinite 
and almoſt abſolute authority, which, when he hap- 
pens to be a man of credit and influence, he may even 
abuſe ; but the ſtate of theſe tribes confines even this 
abuſe to very narrow limits: for if a chief ſhould com- 
mit an act of injuſtice ; if, for example, he ſhould kill 
an Arab, it would be almoſt impoſſible for him to e- 
ſcape puniſhment ; the reſentment of the offended par- 
ty would pay no reſpect to his dignity ; the law of re- 
taliation would be put in force ; and, ſhould he not 
pay the blood, he would be infallibly aſſaſſinated, which, 
from the ſimple and private life the ſhaiks lead in their 
camps, would be no difficult thing to effect. If he 
haraſſes his ſubjects by ſeverity, they abandon him and 
go over to another tribe. His own relations take ad- 
vantage of his miſconduct to depoſe him and advance 
themſclves to his ſtation. He can have no reſource in 
foreign troops; his ſubjects communicate too eafily 
with each other to render it poſſible for him to divide 
their intereſts and form a faction in his favour. Be- 
ſides, how is he to pay them, ſince he receives no kind 
of taxes from the tribe ; the wealth of the greater 
part of his ſubjects being limited to abſolute neceſlaries, 
and his own confined to very moderate poſſeſſions, and 
thoſe too loaded with great expences ? 

The principal ſhaik in every tribe, in fact, defrays 
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the charges of all who arrive at or leave the camp. Bedouins, 
He receives the viſits of the allics, and of every perſon —v—— 


fiſt, a narrow heart. 
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who has buſineſs with them, Adjoining to his tent 
is a large pavilion for the reception of all ſtrangers and 
paſſengers. There are held frequent aſſemblies of the 
ſhaiks and principal men, to determine on encampments 
and removals ; on peace and war; on the differences 
with the Turkiſh governors and the villages ; and the 
litigations and quarrels of individuals. To this crowd, 
which enters ſucceſſively, he muſt give coffee, bread 
baked on the aſhes, rice, and ſometimes roaſted kid or 
camel ; in a word, he mnſt keep open table ; and it is 
the more important to him to be generous, as this ge- 
neroſity is cloſely connected with matters of the great- 
eſt conſequence. On the exerciſe of this depend his 
credit and his power. The famiſhed Arab ranks the 
liberality which feeds him before every virtue : nor is 
this prejudice without foundation ; for experience has 
proved that covetous chiefs never were men of enlarged 
views: hence the proverb, as juſt as it is brief, 4 4% 
To provide for theſe expences, 
the ſhaik has nothing but his herds, a few ſpots of 
cultivated ground, the profits of his plunder, and the 
tribute he levies on the high-roads ; the total of which 
is very inconſiderable. The ſhaik with whom M. Vol- 


ney reſided in the country of Gaza, about the end of 


1784, paſſed for one of the moſt powerful of thoſe 
diſtricts ; yet it did not appear to our author that his 
expenditure was greater x (08 that of an opulent far- 
mer. His perſonal effe&s, conſiſting in a few peliſſes, 
carpets, arms horſes, and camels, could not be eſti- 
mated at more than 50, ooo livres (a little above L.2000 
ſterl.); and it muſt be obſerved, that in this calculation 
four mares of the breed of racers are valued at 6000 li- 
vres (L. 250), and each camel at L. 10 Sterling. We 
muſt not therefore, when we ſpeak of the Bedovins, 
affix ro the words Prince and Lord the ideas they 
uſually convey ; we ſhould come nearer the truth by 
comparing them to ſubſtantial farmers in mountainous 
countries, Whole ſimplicity they reſemble in their dreſs 
as well as in their domeſtic life and manners. A ſhaik 
who has the command of 500 horſe does not diſdain 
to ſaddle and bridle his own, nor to give him barley 
and chopped ſtraw. In his tent, his wife makes the 
coffee, kneads the dough, and ſuperintends the dreſ- 
— of the victuals. His daughters and kinſwomen 
waſh the linen, and go with pitchers on their head and 
veils over their faces to draw water from the fountain. 
Theſe manners agree preciſely with the deſcriptions in 
Homer and the hiſtory of Abraham in Geneſis. But 
it muſt be owned that it is difficult to form a juſt idea 
of them without having ourſelves been eye-witneſſes, 
The limplicity, or perhaps more properly the po- 
verty, of the lower claſs of the Bedouins is proportion- 
ate to that of their chicfs. All the wealth of a fami- 
ly conſiſts of moveables ; of which the following is a 
pretty exact inventory: A few male and female ca- 
mels ; ſome goats and poultry ; a mare and her bridle 
and ſaddle ; a tent; a lance 16 feet long; a crooked 
ſabre ; a ruſty muſket with a flint or matchlock ; a 
pipe ; a portable mill ; a pot for cooking ; a leathern 
bucket ; a ſmall coffee roaſter ; a mat; ſome clothes; 
a mantle of black wool ; and a ſew glaſs or ſilver rings, 
which the women wear upon their legs and arms, If 
none of theſe are wanting their furniture is complete. 


But. 
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Bedouins, Bat what the poor man ſtands moſt in need of, and 
bat he takes moſt pleaſure in, is his mare; for this 


animal is his principal ſupport. With his mare the 
Bedouin makes his excurſions againſt hoſtile tribes, or 
ſecks plunder in the country and on the high-ways. 
The mare is preferred to the horſe, becauſe ſhe 1s 
more docile, and yields milk, which on occaſion ſa- 
tisſies the thirſt and even the hunger of her maſter. 

Thus confined to the moſt abſolute neceſſities of life, 
the Arabs have as little induſtry as their wants are few ; 
all their arts conſiſt in weaving their clamſy tents and 
in making mats and butter, Their whole commerce 
only extends to the exchanging camels, kids, ſtallions, 
— milk; for arms, clothing, à little rice or corn, and 
money, which they bury. They are totally ignorant 
of all ſcience; and have not even any idea of aſtrono- 
my, geometry, or medicine. They have not a ſingle 
book ; and nothing is ſo uncommon among the Shaiks 
as to know how to read, All their literature conſiſts 
in reciting tales and hiſtories in the manner of the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments, They have a peculiar 
paſſion for ſuch ſtories, aud employ in them almoſt all 
their leiſure, of which they have a great deal, In the 
evening they ſeat themſelves on the ground, at the 
threſhold of the tenis, or under cover, if it be cold; 
and there, ranged in a circle round alittle fire of dung, 
their pipes in their mouths, and their legs croſſed, they 
ſit a while in ſilent meditation, till on a ſudden one of 
them breaks forth with, Once upon a time,—and con- 
tinues to recite the adventures of ſome young Shaik 
and ſemale Bedouin : he relates in what manner the 
youth firſt got a ſecret glimpſe of his miſtreſs ; and 
how he became deſperately enamoured of her: he mi- 
nutely deſcribes the lovely fair; boaſts her black eyes, 
as large and ſoft as thoſe of the gazelle ; her — 
and empaſſioned looks, her arched eye-brows, reſem- 
bling two bows of ebony; ber waiſt ſtraight and ſupple 
as a lance : he forgets not her ſteps, light as thoſe of 
the young filly ; nor her eye-laſhes, blackened with 4%; 
nor her lips painted blue ; nor her nails, tinged with 
the golden coloured henna ; nor her breaſts, reſembling 
wo pomegranates ; nor her words, ſweet as honey. 
He recounts the ſufferings of the young lover, /o wa- 
fted with deſire and paſſion, that his body no longer yields 
any ſhadow. At length, after detailing his various 
attempts to ſee his miſtreſs, the obſtacles of the pa- 
rents, the invaſions of the enemy, the captivity of the 
two lovers, &c. he terminates, to the ſatisfaction of the 
audience, by reſtoring them, united and happy, to the 
paternal rent, and by receiving the tribute paid to his 
eloquence, in the Ma cha allah (an exclamation of 
praiſe, equivalent to admirably well !) he has merited. 
"The Bedouins have likewiſe their love ſongs, which 
have more ſentiment and nature in them than thoſe of 
the Turks and inhabitants of the towns ; doubtleſs, 
becauſe the former, whoſe manners are chaſte, know 
what love is; while the latter, abandoned to debauch- 
ery, are acquainted only with enjoyment. 

When we conſider how much the condition of the 
Bedouins, eſpecially in the depths of the deſart, re- 
ſembles in many reſpects that of the ſavages of Ame- 
rica, we ſhall be inclined to wonder why they have not 
the ſame ferocity ; why, though they ſo often expe- 
rience the extremity of hunger, the practice of devour- 
ing human flcſh was never heard of among them ; and 
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why, in ſhort, their manners are ſo much more ſociable Bedouias, 
The following reaſons are propoſed by ——w— 
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and mild. 
M. Volney as the true ſolution of this difficulty. 

It ſeems at firſt view (he obſerves), that America, 
being rich in paſturage, lakes, and foreſts, is more 
adapted to the paſtoral mode of life than to any other. 
But if we conſider that theſe foreſts, by affording an 
eaſy refuge to animals, protect them more ſurely from 
the power of man, we may conclude that the ſavage 
has been induced to become a hunter inſtead of a ſhep- 
herd, by the nature of the country. In this ſtate, all 
his habits have concurred to give him a ferocity of 
character. The great fatigues of the chace have har- 
dened his body ; frequent and extreme hunger, follow- 
ed by a ſudden abundance of game, has rendered him 
voracious, The habit of ſhedding blood, and tearing 
his prey has familiariſed him to the ſight of death 
and ſufferings. Tormented by hunger, he has deſired 
fleſh ; and finding it eaſy to obtain that of his fellow- 
creature, he could not long heſitate to kill him to ſa- 
tisfy the cravings of his appetite, The firſt experi- 
ment made, this cruelty degenerates into a habit; he 
becomes a cannibal, ſanguinary and atrocious; and his 
mind acquires all the infenſibility of his body. 

The ſituation of the Arab is very different. Amid 
his vaſt naked plains, without water and without fo- 
reſts, he has not been able, for want of game or fiſh, 
to become either a hunter or a fiſherman. The camel 
has determined him to a paſtoral lite, the manners of 
which have influenced his whole character. Finding 
at hand a light, but conſtant and ſufficient nouriſh- 
ment, he has acquired the habit of frugality. Content 
with his milk and his dates, he has not deſired fleſh ; 
he has ſhed no blood : his hands are not accuſtomed 
to ſlaughter, nor his cars to the crics of ſuffering crea- 
tures ; he has preſerved a humane and ſenſible Ben, 

No ſooner did the ſavage ſhepherd become acquain» 
ed with the uſe of the horſe, than his manner of life 
muſt conſiderably change. The facility of paſling 
rapidly over extenſive tracts of country, rendered him 
a wanderer. He was greedy from want, and became 
a robber from greedineſs ; and ſuch is in fact his pre- 
ſent character. A plunderer, rather than a warrior, 
the Arab poſſeſſes no ſanguinary courage; he attacks 
only to deſpoil; and if he meets with reſiſtance, never 
thinks a ſmall booty is to be put in competition with 
his life. To irritate him, you muſt ſhed his blood; in 
which caſe he is found to be as obſtinate in his ven- 
geance as he was cautious in avoiding danger. 

The Bedouins have often been reproached with this 
ſpirit of rapine ; but without wiſhing to defend it, we 
may obſerve that one circumſtance has not been ſuffi- 
ciently attended to, which is, that it only takes place 
towards reputed enemies, and is conſequently founded 
on the acknowledged laws of almoſt all nations. A- 
mong themſelves they are remarkable for a good faith, 
a dilintereſtedneſs, a generoſity, which would do ho- 
nour to the moſt civilized people. What is there more 
noble than that right of aſylum ſo reſpected among 
all the tribes ? A ſtranger, nay even an enemy, touch- 
es the tent of the Bedouin, and from that inſtant his 
perſons becomes inviolable, It would be Teckoned a 
diſgracefu] meanneſs, an indelible ſhame, to fatisfy 
even a juſt vengeance at the expence of hoſpitality, 
Has the Bedouin conſented to cat bread and ſalt with 
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bis gueſt, nothing in the world can induce him to 
betray him. The power of the Sultan himſelf would 
not be able to force a refugee from the protection of 
a tribe, but by its total extermination. The Bedouin, 
ſo rapacious without his camp, has no ſooner ſet his 
foot within it, than he becomes liberal and generons, 
What little he poſſelles he is ever ready to divide. He 
has even the delicacy not to wait till it is aſked : when 
he takes his repaſt, he affects to ſeat himſelf at the 
door of his tent, in order to invite the paſſengers; his 
generoſity is ſo ſincere, that he does not look upon it 
23 a merit, but merely as a duty, and he therefore 
readily takes the ſame liberty with others. To ob- 
ſerve the manner in which the Arabs conduct them- 
ſelves towards each other, one would imagine that they 
poſſciled all their goods in common. Nevertheleis 
they are no ſtrangers to property ; but it has none of 
that ſelfiſhneſs which the increaſe of the imaginary 
wants of luxury has given it among poliſhed nations, 
Deprived of a multitude of enjoyments which nature 
has laviſhed upon other countries, they are leſs expol- 
ed to temptations which might corrupt and debaſe 
them. It is more difficult for their Shaiks to form a 
faction to enſlave and impoveriſh the body of the na- 
tion. Each individual, capable of ſupplying all his 
wants, is better able to preſerve his character and in- 
dependence ; and private property becomes at once the 
foundation and bulwark of public liberty. 

This liberty extends even to matters of religion. 
We obſerve a remarkable difference between the Arabs 
of the towns and thoſe of the deſart; ſince, while the 
former crouch under the double yoke of political and 
religious deſpotiſm, the latter live in a ſtate of perfect 
freedom from both : it is true, that on the frontiers of 
the Turks, the Bedouins, from policy, preſerve the 
appearance of Mahometaniſm ; but fo rclaxed is their 
obſervance of its ceremonies, and fo little fervour has 


their deyotion, that they are generally conſidered as 


infidels, who have neither law nor prophets, They 
even make no difficulty in ſaying that the religion of 
Mahomet was not made for them: © For (add they) 
how ſhall we make ablutions who have no water? How 
can we beſtow alms who are not rich? Why ſhould we 
faſt in the Ramadan, ſince the whole year with us is 
one continual faſt? and what neceſſity is there for us 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, if God be preſent 
every where?“ In ſhort, every man acts and thinks 
as he pleaſes, and the moſt perfect toleration is eſta- 
bliſhed among them. 

BEDRIACUM, (anc. geog.), a village of Italy, 
ſitnated, according to Tacitus, between Verona and 
Cremona, but nearer the latter than the former. From 
the account given by that hiſtorian, Cluverins conjec- 
tares that the ancient Bedriacum ſtood in tne place 
where the city of Caneto now ſtands. This village 
was remarkable for the defeat of the emperor Galba by 
Otho, and afterwards of Otho by Vitellius. 

BEDWIN-MAGNA, à village five miles ſouth of 
Hungerford in Berkſhire in England. It has neither 
market nor fair; but is a boroagh by preſcription, and 
ſends two members to parliament. It is ſaid to have 
been a conſiderable place in the time of the Saxons, 
and that the traces of its fortifications are ſtill extant, 

BEE, in natural hiſtory, a genus of inſects, the cha- 
raters of which are given under the Latin or Lin- 
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næan name Aris. The priucipal ſpecies are there al- 
ſo deſcribed ; excepting the mellifica, or domeſtic ho- 
ney-bee, the hiſtory aud management of which was 
referred to this article, 


Bee. 


This ſpecies is furniſhed with downy bairs; has a Deſcrip- 


duſky-coloured breaſt, and brownith belly; the tibiæ of tion of the 


the hind-legs are ciliated, and trauſvericly ſtreaked on Uney-bee. 


the inſide. Each foot terminates in two hooks, with 
their points oppoſite to each other; in the middle 
of theſe hooks there is a little thin appendix, which 
when unfolded, enables the inſects to ſaſten themſelves 
toplaſs or the moſt poliſhed bodies. This part they like- 
wiſc employ for tran{mitting the ſmalleſt particles of 
crude wax which they find upon flowers to the cavity 
in their thigh, hereafter deſcribed. The queen aud 
drones, who never collect wax in this manner, have no 
ſuch cavity. This ſpecies is alſo furniſhed with a proboſ- 
cis or trunk, which ſerves to extract the honey from 
fowers; and has, beſides, a real mouth ſituated in 
the forepart of the head, with which it is able to feed 
on the farina of flowers, from which afterwards is 
made wax. The belly is divided into ſix rings or joints; 
which ſometimes ſhorten the body, by lipping the 
one over the other. In the inſide of the belly there 
is a ſmall bladder or reſervoir, in Which the honey is 
collected, after having paſſed through the proboſcis and 
a narrow pipe which runs through the head and breaſt. 
This bladder, when full of honey, is about the ſize of 
a ſmall pea, 
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The ſting, which is ſituated at the extremity of the Its ſting, 


belly, is a very curious weapon; and when examined 
by the microſcope, appears of a ſurpriſing ſtructure. 
It has a horney ſheath or ſcabbard, which includes two 
bearded darts. This ſheath ends in a ſharp point, near 
the extremity of which a flirt opens, through which, at 
the time of ſtinging, the two bearded darts are pro- 
truded beyond the end of the ſheath : one of theſe is a 
little longer than the other, and fixesits beard firſt; and 
the other inſtantly following, they penetrate alternate- 
ly deeper and deeper, taking hold of the fleſh with 


their beards or hooks, till the whole ſting is buried 


in the fleſh; and then a venomons juice is injected 
through the ſame ſheath, from a little bag at the root 
of the ſting. Hence the wound occaſions an acute pain 
and ſwelling of the part, which ſometimes continues ſeve- 
ral days. Theſe effects are beſt remedied by enlarging 
the wound directly, to give it ſome diſcharge. This 
poiſon ſeems to owe its miſchievous efficacy to certain 
pungent ſalts. Let a bee be provoked to ſtrike its ſting 
againſt a plate of plaſs, and there will be a drop of the 
poiſon diſcharged and left upon the glaſs. This being 
placed under a double microſcope, as the liquor evapo- 
rates, the ſalts will be ſeen to concrete, forming oblong, 
pointed, clear cryſtals. —Mr Derham counted on the 
ſting of a waſp eight beards on the fide of each dart, 
ſomewhat like the beards of fiſh-hooks; and the ſame 
number is to be counted on the darts of the bee's 
ſting. When theſe beards are ſtruck deep in the fleſh, 
if the wounded perion ſtarts, or diſcompoſes the bee 
before it can diſengage them, the ſting is left behind 
ſticking in the wound: but it he have patience to 
ſtand quiet, the creature brings the hooks dowu cloſe 
to the ſides of the darts, and withdraws the weapon; 
in which caſe, the wound is always much leſs painful, 
The danger of being ſtung by bees may be in a great 

Q | meaſure 
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Bee, mecaſure prevented by a quiet behaviour. A 
— thouſand bees will fly and buzz about a perſon without 
harting him, if he ſtand perfectly ſtill, and forbear 
diſturbing them even when near his face; in which caſe 

he may obſerve them for hours together without dan- 

er: but if he moleſts or beats them away, he uſually 

* See Fdin- ſuflers for it. It has been lately affirmed *®, that 2 
burgh Me- perſon is in perfect ſafety in the midſt of myriads of 
32 — if he but carefully keep his mouth ſhut, and 


* breathe gently through the noſtrils only; the human 
p. 352, breath, it would ſcem, being peculiarly offenſive to 


their delicate organs: and merely with this precau- 
tion, it is ſaid, the very hives may be turned up, and 
even part of the comb cut out, while the bees are at 
work. 

I, Oxconony, InSTINCTS, &c. of the Honty-BEe, 

We may conſider a hive of bees as a well peopled 
city, in which are commonly found from 15,000 to 
18,000 inhabitants. This city is in itſclf a monarchy ; 
compoſed of a queer ; of males, which are the drones ; 
and of working bees, which have been ſuppoſed and 
called neuters. The combs, which are of pure wax, 
ſerve as their magazine of ſtores, and for the nurſing 
places of their young offspring. There is between the 
combs a ſpace ſufficient for two bees to march abreaſt, 
without embarraſling cach other; and in ſome parts it 
is more ſpacious. There are alſo holes, or narrow 
paſſes, which croſs the combs tranſverſely, and are in- 
tended to ſhorten the way when the bees paſs from 
one comb to another. 

The QuEEN is alſo diſtinguihed from the other 
bees, by the form of her body; ſhe is longer and larg- 
er than they are, and her wings are much thorter than 
theirs in proportion to her body; for the wings of the 
other bees cover their whole body, whereas thoſe of 
the queen hardly reach beyond her middle, or end at 
about the third ring of her belly. Her hinder parts 
are more taper than thoſe of the other bees, terminat- 
ing ſharper, Her belly and legs are of a deep yellow, 
much reſembling the pureſt gold. She is unwieldy in 
her flight, a reaſon for her ſeldom flying but when ſhe 
leaves the parent-hive to go and ſettle a colony, All 
the bees form her retinue, and like dutiful ſubjects, re- 
pair to the place the chooſes. She is armed with a vi- 

orons ſting. Leſs paſſionate however than her ſub- 
jects, ſhe only uſes her ſting when long provoked, or 
when in conteſt for imperial ſway. Never more than 

4 one remains ina hive, and that is the conqueror, 
Attach- A hive of bees cannot ſabſiſt without a queen, as 
ment of her ſhe alone produces their numerous poſterity ; and on 
ſubje K. this account their fidelity and attachment to their ſo- 

vereign is admirable, 

Wild. Mr. Wildman, by his dexterity in the management 
man's feats of bees, ſome years ago, ſurpriſed the whole kingdom. 
by means Ile can cauſe a ſwarm to light where he pleaſes, al- 
4 moſt inſtantancouſly ; he can order them to ſettle on his 
WO head, then remove them to his hand; command them 
to depart and ſettle on a window, table, &c. at plea- 
ſare, We ſhall ſubjoin his method of performing theſe 

feats, in bis own words: | 
« Long experience has taught me, that as ſoon as I 
turn np a hive, and give it ſome taps on the ſides and 
bottom, the queen immediately appears, to know the 
cauſe of this alarm ; but ſoon retires again among her 
people, Being accuſtomed to ſce her ſo often, I readily 
perceive her at firſt glance; aud long practice has en- 
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abled me to ſeize her inſtantly, with a tenderneſs that Bee. 
does not in the leaſt endanger her perſon. This is f 
the utmoſt importance ; for the leaſt injury done to ber 
brings immediate deſtruction to the hive, if you have 
not a ſpare queen to put in her place, as I baye too of- 
ten experienced in my firſt attempts. When poſſeſſed 
of her, I can without injury to her, or cxciting that 
degree of reſentment that may tempt her to ſting me, 
ſlip her into my other hand, and, returning the hive to 
its place, hold her there, till the bees miſſing her, are all 
on wing, and in the utmoſt confuſion, W ben the bees 
are thus diſtreſſed, Iplace the queen where-cver I would 
have the bees to ſettle, The moment a few of them 
diſcover her, they give notice to thoſe near them, and 
thoſe to the reſt; the knowledge of which ſoon be- 
comes ſo general, that in a few minutes they all collect 
themſelves round her; and are ſo happy in having re- 
covered this ſole ſupport of their ſtate, that they will 
long remain quiet in their ſituation. Nay, the ſcent of 
her body is ſo attractive of them, that the flighteſt 
touch of her, along any place or ſubſtance, will attach 
the bees to it, and induce them to purſue any path ſhe 
takes.” This was the only witchcraft uſed by Mr 
Wildman, and is that alone which is practiſed by others 
who have ſince made ſimilar exhibitions, In ſhort, 
ſeize on the queen, and you are ſure of leading all the 
bees of a hive to any place you pleaſe. 6 
When a queen dies by any accident, the bees of her Conſe- 
hive immediately ceaſe working, conſume their own quences of 
honey, fly about their own and other hives at unuſual her death, 
hours when other bees are at reſt, and pine away if not 
ſoon ſupplied with another ſovercign. Her loſs is pro- 
claimed by a clear and interrupted humming. This 
ſign ſhould be a warning to the owner of the bees, to 
take what honey remains in the hive, or to procure 
them another queen. In this laſt caſe, the flock in- 
ſtantly revives; pleaſure and activity are apparent 
through the whole hive ; the preſence of the ſovereign 
reſtores vigour and exertion, and her voice commands 
univerſal reſpect and obedience: of ſuch importance is 
the queen to the exiſtence and proſperity of the other 
members of this community. 
The diſſection of the queen-bee ſhows evidently that 
ſhe lays many thouſand eggs. It is computed that 
the ovaria of a queen-bee contains more than 500o eggs 
at one time; and therefore it is not difficult to con- 
ceive that a queen - bee may produce 10,000 or 12, co 
bees, or even more, in the ſpace of two. months. - 
The common DkroNEs are ſmaller than the queen, Of the 
and larger than the working bees; and in flying they drones. 
make a greater noiſe, The diſſection of the drone 
gives us as great proof of its being the male, as that of 
the queen does of her being female. In this creature 
there is no appearance of ovaries or eggs, nor any thing 
of the ſtructure of the common working bees, but the 
whole abdomen is filled with tranſparent veſſels, winding 
about in various ſinuoſities, and containing a white or 
milky fluid. This is plainly analogous to that fluid in the 
males of other animals, which is deſtined to render the 
eggs of the female prolific; and this whole apparatus of 
veſſels, which much reſemble the turnings and wind- 
ings of the ſeminal veſicls in other animals, is plainly 
intended only for the preparation and retention of this 
matter, till the deſtined time of its being emitted. On 
ſqueezing the hinder parts, alſo, may be forccd out the 
penis, a finall and ſlender ficthy body, contained be- 
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tween the horns of a ſomewhat harder ſubſtance, which 
ually part aſunder as they 
arc continued in length. Theſe parts, found in all 
the drones, and none of them in any other bees 
except theſe, ſeem to 2 very evidently the dif- 
ference of ſex, If a hive is opened in the begin- 
ning of ſpring, not a ſingle drone will be found in 
it; from the middle of May till the end of June, hun- 
dreds of them will be found, ——_— from 200 or 
209 to 1000; and from thence to the following ſpring 
it would be in vain to ſeek for them. They go not 
out till 11 in the morning, and return before ſix in the 
evening. But their expeditions are not thoſe of in- 
duſtry. They have no ſting, their roſtrum and feet 
are not adapted for collecting wax and honey, nor in- 
deed are they obliged to labour. They only hover 
upon flowers to extract the ſweets, and all their 
thoaghts are pleaſure. Their office is, to impregnate 
the eggs of the queen after they are depoſited in the 
cells. And while their preſence is thus neceſſary, they 
are ſuffered to enjoy the ſweets of love and life; but 
as ſoon as they become uſeleſs in the hive, the work- 
ing bees declare the moſt cruel war againſt them, and 
make terrible laughter of them. This war affects not 
only the bees already in life, but even the eggs and mag- 
gots; for the law which has pronounced the deſtruc- 
tion of the males has no exception, it extends equal! 
to thoſe which do not yet breathe and to thoſe whic 
do; the hive is cleared of every egg, maggot, or 
nymph ; the whole is torn away and carried off, Af- 
ter the ſeaſon proper for increaſing the number of bees 
is paſt, and when they ſhould attend only to the ſup- 
plying of their magazines ſufficiently with winter-ſtores, 
every veſtige of the drones is deſtroyed, to make room 
for honey. Whenever theſe drones are obſerved to re- 
main in a hive late in the autumn, it is held to be a bad 
ſign of the ſtate of the hive. 

But beſides theſe larger drones, Maraldi and Reau- 
mur had long ago diſcovered that there were others of 
« lefler ſize, not exceeding that of the common work- 
ing bees. This fact, however, was not fully aſcer- 
' tained before the late experiments of Mr Debraw, to be 
afterwards mentioned. It is well known, as has been 
already noticed, that the large drones never appear in 
the hive before the middle of April; that they are 
all dead before the end of Auguſt, when the principal 
breeding ſcaſon terminates ; and that they are deſtroyed, 
together with all their worms or nymphs, by the work- 
ing bees, probably by order of the queen, to fave ho- 
ney: yet it is equally certain, that the bees begin 
to breed early in the ſpring, ſometimes in February, if 
the weather is mild; and that many broods are com- 
pleted before theſe drones appear. But if drones of a 
ſmaller ſize are ſuffered to remain, which in a time of 
ſcarcity conſume leſs honey than the others, theſe will 
aaſwer the purpoſe of ſupplying the early broods, and 
the larger drones are produced againſt atime of greater 
plenty. Some obſervers affirm, that the ſmaller drones 


are all dead before the end of May, when the larger 


ſpecies appear and ſuperſede their uſe, Theſe circum - 
ſtances accord with the ſuggeſtion of Abbe Le Pluche 
in his Spedacle de la Nature, That a ſmall number of 
drones are reſerved to ſupply the neceſſities of the en- 
ſaing year; and that theſe drones are very little, if at 
all, larger than the common bees. 
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The Worxixc Bees compoſe the 
the ſtate, Columella informs us, that the ancients diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſeveral kinds of them. He joins in o- 

inion with Virgil, who approves of thoſe which are 
mall, oblong, ſmooth, bright and ſhining, of a gentle 
and mild diſpoſition ; “ for,”” continues he, by how 
much the larger and rounder the bee is, by ſo much 
the worſe it is; but if it be fierce and crac), it is the 
worſt of all. The angry diſpoſution of bees of a bet- 
ter character is caſily ſoftened by the frequent inter- 
courſe of thoſe who take care of them, for they grow 
more tame when they are often handled.” The expe- 
rience of ages has now eſtabliſhed the ſort of bees which 
_ been found to anſwer belt the purpoſes of keeping 
them. 

The working bees have the care of the hive, collect 
the wax and honey, fabricate and work up the wax, 
build the cells, feed the young, keep the hive clean, 
drive from thence ſtrangers, and employ themſelves in 
all other concerns relating to the hive. 

The working bee has two ſtomachs ; one of which con- 
tains the honey, and a ſecond in which is contained the 
crude wax. The working bees have no parts analo- 
gous to the ovaria of the queen, or that reſemble the 
male organs of the drones. Hence they have gene- 
rally been ſuppoſed to be neutral or of neither ſex. 
But a different doctrine has lately been eſtabliſhed ; 
which there will be occaſion to notice in the ſequel. 

The ting is very neceſſary for a working bee, both 
as an offenſive and as a defenſive weapon ny 4 their ho- 
ney and wax excite the envy of many greedy and lazy 
inſets; and they have alſo to defend themſelves againſt 
enemies, who are fonder of eating them than their 
honey. There is likewiſe a time when the drones muſt 
be ſacrificed and exterminated for the good of the ſo- 
ciety ; and as they are larger and ſtronger than the 
working bees, theſe laſt would have a very unequal 
match, were it not for this poiſonous ſting. 
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There happen alſo among bees, either of the ſame of their 


or different 
ſtings are their chief weapons. In theſe conteſts, great 
{kill may be diſcerned in their manner of pointing the 
ſting between the ſcaly rings which cover their bodies, 
or to ſome other eaſily vulnerable part. The bee which 
firſt gains the advantage remains the conqueror : tho? 
the victory colts the victor his life, if he has left his 
ſting in the body of the enemy; for, with the ſting, 
ſo mach of his body is torn out, that death incvi- 
tably follows. Bees have very ſevere conflicts when 
whole hives engage in a pitched battle, and many are 
flain on both ſides. Their fighting and plundering one 
another ought chiefly to be imputed, as Mr Thorley 
obſerves, either to their perfect abhorrence of ſloth and 
idleneſs, or to their inſatiable thirſt for honey; for 
when in ſpring and autumn, the weather is fair, but 
no honey can be collected from plants, and is to be 
found only in the hives of other bees, they will ven- 
ture their lives to get it there, | 
Dr Warder aſſigns another cauſe of their fighting; 
which is, the neceſſity that the bees are reduced to 
when their hive has been plundered, at a ſeaſon 
when it is too late for them to repair the loſs by any 
induſtry in the fields. 
Sometimes one of the queens is killed in battle. In 
this caſe, the bees of both hives unite as ſoon as her 
Q 2 death 


ives, moſt deadly feuds, in which their battles. 
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Bee. death is generally known among them. All then be- 
—— come one pcoplc ; the vanquiſhed go off with the rob- 
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bers richly laden with their own ſpoils, and return 
every day with their new affociates to pillage their old 
habitation. This cauſes a throng, unoſual tor the ſca- 
ſon, at the door of the hive they are plundering ; and 
if the owner lifts it up at night, when all arc gone 
home, he will find it empty of inhabitants; though 
there perhaps will remain in it ſome honey, which he 
takes as his property. 

When two (warms take flight at the ſame time, they 
ſometimes quarrel, and great numbers are deſtroyed 
on both ſides, till one of the queens is flain. This 
ends the conteſt, and the becs of both ſides unite under 
the ſurviving ſovereign. 

When the bees begin to work in their hives, they 
divide themſelves into four companics: one of which 
roves in the fields in ſearch of materials; another em- 
ploys itſelf in laying out the bottoms and partitions of 
their cells; a third is employed in making the inſide 
ſmooth from the corners and angles; and the fourth 
company brings food for the reſt, or relieves thoſe who 
return with their reſpective burdens. But they are not 
kept conſtant to one employment ; they often change 
the taſks alligned them: thoſe that have been at work, 
being permitted to go abroad; and thoſe that have 
been in the fields already, take their places. They 
ſeem even to have ſigns, by which they underſtand cach 
other: for when any of them want food, it bends down 
its trunk to the bee from whom it is expected, which 
then opens its honey-bag, and lets ſome drops fall in- 
to the other's mouth, which is at that time opened to 
receive it. Their diligence and labour is ſo great, that, 
in a day's time, they are able to make cells which he 
upon cach other numerous enough to contain 3000 
bees. : 

In the plan and formation of theſe cells they diſco- 
ver a moſt wonderful ſagacity. 
tions within a limited compaſs, an architect would have 
three objects in view; firſt to uſe the ſmalleſt quantity, 
that can be of materials; next, to give the edifice 
the greateſt capacity on a determined ſpace ; and third- 
ly, to employ the ſpot in ſuch a manner that none of 
it may be loſt, On examination, it will be found that 
the bees have obtained all theſe advantages in the hex- 
agonal form of their cells: for, firſt, there is an œco- 
nomy,of wax, as the circumference of one cell makes 
part of the circumferences of thoſe contiguous to it ; 
ſecondly, the oeconomy of the ſpot, as theſe cells which 
join to one another leave no void between them; and 
thirdly, the greateſt capacity or ſpace; as, of all the 
figures which can be contignous, that with fix ſides 
gives the largeſt area, This thriftineſs prompts them 
to make the partitions of their cells thin; yet they are 
conſtructed ſo as that the ſolidity may compenſate for 
the ſcantineſs of materials. The parts moſt liable to 
injury are the entrance of the cells. Theſe the bees 
take care to (ſtrengthen, by adding quite round the 


circumference of the apertures a fillet of wax, by which 


means this mouth is three or four times thicker than 
the ſides: and they are ſtrengthened at the bottom by 
the angle formed by the bottom of three cells falling 
in the middle of an oppoſite cell, The combs lie pa- 
zallel to each other; and there is left between every 
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one of them a ſpace which ſerves as a ſtreet, broad e · 
nongh for two bees to paſs by each other. 
holes which go quite through the combs, and ſerve as 
lanes for the bees to paſs from one comb to another 
without being obliged to goa great way about, When 
they begin their combs, they form at the top of the 
hive à rom or (tay to the whole edifice, which is to 
hang from it, Though they generally lay the foun- 
dations of the combs fo that there ſhall be no more 
berween them than what is ſufficient for two bees to 
paſs, yet they ſometimes place thoſe beginnings of tuo 
combs too far aſunder; and, in this caſe, in order to fill 
vp part of the void ſpace ariſing from that bad diſpo- 
„tion, they carry their combs on obliquely, to make 
them gradually approach each other. This void ſpace 
is ſometimes ſo conſiderable, that the bees build in it an 
intermediate comb, which they terminate as ſoon as the 
original combs have only their due diſtances. As the 
combs would be apt, when fall, to overcome by their 
weight all the ſecurity which the bees can give them 
againſt falling; they who prepare hives, ſet in them, 
croſſwiſe, ſticks which ſerve as props to the combs, 
and ſave the bees a great deal of labour. It is not eaſy 
to diſcover the particular manner of their working ; 
for, notwithſtanding the many contrivances uſed for this 
purpoſe, there are ſuch numbers in continual motion, 
and ſucceed one another with ſuch rapidity, that no- 
thing but contuſion appears to the ſight. Some of them, 
however, have been obſerved carrying pieces of wax in 
their talons, and running to the places where they are 
at work upon the combs. Theſe they faſten to the 
work by means of the ſame talons. Each bee is em- 
ployed but a very ſhort time in this way: but there is 
ſo great a number of them that go on in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion, that the comb increaſes very perceptibly. 
Beſides theſe, there are others that run about beating 
the work with their wings and the hinder part'of their 
body, probably with a view to make it more firm and 
ſolid. | 
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Whilſt part of the bees are occupied in forming the 


cells, others are employed in perfecting and polithing 
thoſe that are new modelled. This operation is per- 
formed by their talons, taking off every thing that is 
rough aud uneven. Theſe poliſhers are not ſo deſultory 
in their operations as thoſe that make the cells; they 
work long and diligently, never intermitting their la- 
bor, excepting to carry out of the cell the particles 
of wax which they take off in poliſhing. Theſe par- 
ticles are not allowed to be loſt; others are ready to 
receive them from the poliſhers, and to employ them 
in ſome other part of the work. 


The balls which we ſce attached to the legs of bees of their 


returning to the hives, are not wax, but a powder col- building- 
lected from the ſtamina of flowers, not yet brought to materials, 
The ſubſtance of theſe balls heated 224 prov. 


the ſtate of wax. 
in any veſſel, does not melt as wax would do, but be- 
comes dry, and hardens: it may even be reduced to a 
coal. It thrown into water, it will fink; whereas wax 
ſwims. To reduce this crude ſubſtance into wax, it 
muſt firſt be digeſted in the body of the bee. 

Every bee, when it leaves the hive to collect this 
precious ſtoxe, enters into the cup of the flower, par- 
ticularly ſach as ſeem charged with the greateſt quan- 
titics of this yellow ſarina. As the animal's body is 

covered 
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covered over with hair, it rolls itſelf within the flower, 


--= and quickly becomes quite covered with the duſt, which 


it ſoon after bruihes off with its two hind legs, and 
kneads into two little balls. In the thighs of the hind- 
legs there are two cavities, edged with hair ; and into 
theſe, as into a baſket, the animal iticks its pellets. 
Thus employed, the bee flits from flower to flower, 
increaſing its ſtore, and adding to its ſtock of wax, 
until the ball upon each thigh becomes as big as a grain 
of pepper; by this time having got a ſuſhcient load, 
it returns, making the beſt of its way to the hive, 

After the bees have brought home this crude ſub- 
ſtance, they cat it by degrees; or, at other times, 
three or four bees come and eaſe the loaded bee, by 
cating each of them a ſhare, the loaded bee giving them 
a hint ſo to do, Hunger is not the motive of their 
thus cating the balls of waxy matter, eſpecially when 
a ſwarm is firſt hived ; but it is their deſire to provide a 
ſpeedy ſupply of real wax for making the combs. At 
other times, when there is no immediate want of wax, 
the bees lay this matter up in repoſitorics, to Keep it 
in ſtore. 

When this waxy matter is ſwallowed, it is, by the 
digeſtive powers of the bee, converted into real wax, 
which the bees again diſgorge as they work it up into 
combs ; for it is only while thus ſoft and pliant from 
the ſtomach that they can fabricate it properly. That 
the wax thus employed is taken from their ſtomachs, 
appears from their making a conſiderable quantity of 
coinb ſoon after they are hived, and even on any tree or 
ſnrub where they have reſted but a ſhort while before 
their being hived, though no balls were viſible on their 
legs, excepting thoſe of a few which may be juſt re- 
turned from the field. This is farther confirmed by 
what happened in a {warm newly hived : for two days 
together from the time of their quitting their former 
home it rained conſtantly, inſomuch that not one bee 
was able to (tir out during that time ; yet at the end 
of the two days they had made a comb 15 or 16 inches 
long, and thick in proportion. 

The crude wax, when brought home by the bees, is 
often of as different colours as are the flowers from 
which it is collected: but the new combs are always of a 
white colour, which is afterwards changed only by the 
impurities ariſing from the ſteam, &c. of the bees. 

Bees collect crude wax allo for food; for if this was 
not the caſe, there would be no want of wax after the 
combs are made: but they are obſerved, even in old 
lui ves, to return in great numbers loaded with ſuch mat- 
ter, which is depoſucd in particular cells, and is known 
by the name of bee-bread. We may gueſs that they 
conſume a great deal of this ſubſtance in food by the 
quantity collected; which, by compntation, may in ſome 
hives, amount to an hundred weight in a ſeaſon, whilſt 
the real wax in ſuch an hive does not perhaps exceed 
two pounds, 


13 "RP 
2. The pre- It is well known that the habitation of bees ought 
Felis. to be very cloſe.; and what their hives want from the 


negligence or unſkilfulneſs of man, theſe, animals ſup- 
ply by their own induſtry; ſo that it is'their principal 
care, when firſt hived, to ſtop up all the crannies. For 
this purpoſe they make vſe of a relinous gum, which is 
more tenacious than wax, and differs greatly ſrom it. 
This the ancicntscalled propolis, It will grow conſider- 
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ably hard in the hive, though it will in ſome meaſure 


ence, colour, and ſmell. It has generally an agreeable 
aromatic odour when it is warmed ; and by ſome it is 
conſidered as a moſt grateful perfume, When the 
bees begin to work with it, it is ſoft; but it acquires a 
firmer conſiſtence every day, till at length it aſſumes 
a brown colour, and becomes much harder than wax. 
The bees carry it on their hinder legs; and ſome think 
it is met with on the birch, the willow, and poplar. 
However it is procured, it is certain that they plaſter 
the inſide of their hives with this compoſition. 


Honey is originally a juice digeſted in plants, which 3. The = 


Dee. 
ſoften by heat; and is often ſound different in conſiſtW 


ſweats through their pores, and chiefly in their ttowers, "9: 


or is contained in reſervoirs in which nature ſtores it, 
The bees ſometimes penetrate into theſe ſtores, and at 
other times find the liquor exſuded. This they colle&t 
in their ſtomachs ; ſo that, when loaded with it, they 
ſcem, to an inattentive eye, to come home without any 
booty at all. 

Beſides the liquor already mentioned, which is ob- 
tained from the flowers of plants, another ſubſtance, 


14 


called honey-dew ®, has been diſcovered, of which the“ Sce the 


bees are equally fond, Of this ſubſtance there are two #ticle He- 


kinds, both deriving their origin from vegetables, tho! . 


in very different ways, 

The firſt kind, the only one known to huſbandmen, 
and which paſſes for a dew that falls on trees, is no o- 
ther than a mild ſweet juice, which having circulated 
through the veſſels of vegetables, is ſeparated in proper 
reſervoirs in the flowers, or on the leaves, where it is 
properly called the honey-dew ; ſometimes it is depolited 
in the pith, as in the ſ:gar-cane ; and, at other times, 
in the juice of pulpy ſummer-fruits when ripe. Such 
is the origin of the manna which is collected on the aſh 
and maple of Calabria and Briangon, where it flows in 
great plenty from the leaves and trunks of theſe trees, 
and thickens into the torm in which it is uſually ſcen. 

The ſecond Kind of honey-dew, which is the chief 
reſource of bees after the ſpring-flowers and dew by 
tranſpiration on leaves are paſt, owes its origin toa 


ſmall mean inſect +, the excrement thrown out by which + See the 
makes a part of the moſt delicate honey we ever taſte, articles 4 


From whatever ſource the bees have collected their and 


honey, the inſtant they return home, they ſeek cells in 
which they may diſgorge and depoſite their loads. 
They have two fort of ſtores : one of which conſiſts of 
honey laid up for the winter ; and the other of honey 
intended for accidental uſe in «aſc of bad weather, and 
for ſuch bees as do not go abroad in ſearch of it, Their 
method of ſecuring each of theſe is diflerent. They 
have in each cell a thicker ſubſtance, which is placed 
over the honey, to prevent its running out of the cell; 
and that ſubſtance is raifed gradually as the cell is fill- 
ed, till the bees, finding that the cell cannot contain any 
more, cloſe it with a covering of wax, not to be opened 
till times of want, or during the winter. 


oney-dewe 


T 
It has been already obſerved, that the cells are in- of 2 


tended for other purpoſes beſides being places of ſtore manner in 
for honey. One of the chief uſes is, their being nur- which bees 


ſcries for the young. The cells for thoſe which are to breed. 


be working bees, are commonly half an inch deep ; 
thoſe for drones, three quarters of an inch ; and thoſe 
which arc intended ſor keeping of honey only, ſtill 

| deeper. 
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deeper, This accounts for the inequalities obſcrved in 


The queen-bee is generally concealed in the moſt ſe- 


eret part of the hive, and is never viſible but when ſhe 


lays her eggs in ſuch combs as are expoſed to ſight, 
When ſhe does appear, ſhe is always attended by ten or 
a dozen of the common ſort, who form a kind of re- 
tinue, and follow her wherever ſhe goes with a ſedate 
and grave tread, Before ſhe lays her ebe, ſhe exa- 
mines the cells where ſhe deſigns to lay them ; and if 
ſhe finds that they contain neither honey, wax, nor 
any embryo, ſhe introduces the poſterior part of her 
body into a cell, and fixes to the bottom of it a ſmall 
white egg, which is compoſed of a thin white mem- 
brane, full of a whitiſh liquor. In this manner ſhe 
oes on, till ſhe fills as many cells as ſhe has eggs to 
ay, which are generally many thouſands. Sometimes 
more than one egg has been depoſited in the ſame cell; 
when this is the caſe, the working bees remove the ſu- 
pernumerary eggs, and leave only one in each cell, 
On the firſt or ſecond day after the egg is lodged in 
the cell, the drone bee injects a ſmall quantity of whi- 
tiſh liquid, which in about a day is abſorbed by the 
egg. On the third or fourth day is produced a worm 
or maggot ; which, when it is grown ſo as to touch 
the oppoſite angle, coils itſelf up in the ſhape of a ſe- 
micircle, and floats in a proper liquid, whereby it 1s 
nouriſhed and enlarged in its dimenſions. This liquor 
is of a whitiſh colour, of the thickneſs of cream, and of 
an inſipid taſte like flour and water. Naturaliſts are 
not agreed as to the origin and qualities of this liquid. 
Some have ſuppoſed, that it conſiſts of ſome generative 
matter, injected by the working bees into each cell, in 
order to give fecundity to the egg ; but the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is, that it is the ſame with what ſome 
writers have called the bze-bread ; and that it is a 
mixture of water with the juices of plants and flowers 
collected merely for the nutrition of the young, whilſt 
they are in their weak and helpleſs ſtate. Whatever 
be the nature of this aliment, it is certain that the 
common working bees are very induſtrious in ſupply- 
ing the worms with a ſufficient quantity of it. The 
worm is fed by the working bees for about eight days, 
till one end touches the other in the form of a ring; and 
when it begins to feel itſe}f uneaſy in its firſt poſture, 
it ceaſes to cat, and begins to unroll itſelf, thruſtin 
that end forward towards the mouth of the cell which 
is to be the head. The attendant bees, obſcrving theſe 
ſymptoms of approaching transformation, deſiſt from 
their labours in carrying proper food, and employ them- 
ſelves in faſtening up 1 top of the cell with a lid of 
wax, formed in concentric circles, and by their natu- 
ral heat in cheriſhing the brood and haſtening the 
birth. In this concealed ſtate the worm extends itſelf 
at full length, and prepares a web of a fort of ſilk, in 
the manner of the ſilk- worm. This web forms a com- 
plete lining for the cell, and affords a convenient recep- 
tacle for the transformation of the worm into a nymph 
or chryſalis. Some naturaliſts ſuppoſe, that as each 
cell is deſtined to the ſucceſſive breeding of ſeveral 
worms, the whole web, which is compoſed of many 
crulls or doubles, is in reality a collection of as many 
webs as there have been worms. M. Maraldi appre- 
hends, that this lining is formed of the ſkin of the 
worm thrown off at its entrance into the nymph ſtate : 
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but it is urged, that if the cells ate opened when newly 
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covered by the bees, the worm within will be found in 


its own form, and detected in the a@ of ſpinning its 
web; and by means of glaſſes it will be found com- 
poſed of fine threads regalarly woven together, like 
thoſe of other ſpinning animals. In the ſpace of 18 
or 20 days the whole proceſs of transformation is fi- 
niſhed, and the bee endeavours to diſcharge itſelf ſrom 
confinement by forcing an aperture with its teeth 
through the covering of the cell. The paſſage is gra- 
dually dilated ; fo 1 one horn firſt appears, then the 
head, and afterwards the whole body. This is uſually 
the work of three hours, and ſometimes of half a day. 
The bee, after it has diſengaged itſelf, ſtands on the 
ſurface of the comb, till it has acquired its natural com- 
plexion, and full maturity and ſtrength, ſo as to be- 
come fit for labour. The reſt of the bees gather round 
it in this ſtate, congratulate its birth, and offer it ho- 
ney out of their own mouths. The exuviz and ſcat- 
tered oe of wax which are left in the cell are re- 
moved by the working bees; and the matrix is no 
ſooner cleanſed and fit for new fecundation,but the queen 
depoſites another eg in it; inſomuch that, Mr Maraldi 
ſays, he has ſeen five bees produced in the ſame cell 
in the ſpace of three months. The young bees are ea- 
ſily diſtinguiſhed from the others by their colour: they 
are grey, inſtead of the yellowiſh brown of the com- 
mon bees. The reaſon of this is, that their body #s 
black, and the hairs that grow upon it are white, from 
the mixture of which ſeen together reſults a prey ; 
but this colour forms itſelf into a browniſh yellow by 
degrees, the rings of the body becoming more brown 
— ih hairs more yellow. | 

The eggs from which drones are to proceed, are, as 
already obſerved, laid in larger cells than thoſe of the 
working bees. The coverings of theſe cells, when the 


drones are in the nymph ſtate, are convex or ſwelling 


ontward, whilſt the cells of the working bees are flat. 
This, with the privilege of leading idle effeminate lives, 
and not working for the public ſtock, is what diſtin- 
guiſhes the drones. 

The bees depart from their uſual ſtyle of building 
when they are to raiſe cells for bringing up ſuch maggots 
as are deſtined to become queens. Theſe are of alongiſh 


oblong form, having one end bigger than the other, 


with their exterior ſurface fall of little cavities, Wax, 
which is employed with ſo geometrical a thriftineſs in 
the raiſing of hexagonal cells, is expended with pro- 
faſion in the cell which is to be the cradle of a royal 
maggot. They ſometimes fix it in the middle, and at 
other times on one ſide of a comb. Several common 
cells are ſacrificed to ſerve as a baſis and ſupport to it. 
It is placed almoſt perpendicular to the common cells, 
the largeſt end being uppermoſt. The lower end is 
open till the ſeaſon for cloſing it comes, or till the mag- 
got is ready for transformation. It would be difficult 
to conceive how a tender maggot can remain in a cell 
turned bottom upmoſt, if we did not find it buried in 
a ſubſtance ſcarcely fluid, and if it was not in itſelf, at 
firſt, ſmall and light enough to be ſuſpended in this 
clammy paſte. As it grows it fills all the upper and 
larger part of the cell. As ſoon as the young queen 


comes out of her cell, that cell is deſtroyed, and its 


place is ſupplied by common cells ; but as the founda- 
tion of the royal cell is left, this part of the comb is 
found 
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found thicker than any other. There are ſeveral ſuch 


cel prepared: for if there was only one reared in 
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Of their 
warming. 


each hive, the ſwarms might often want a conductreſs. 
Many accidents may alſo deſtroy the litile maggot be- 
fore it becomes a bee, It is therefore neceſſary that a 
number of ſach cells ſhould be provided ; and accord- 
ingly there are obſerved ſeveral young queens in the 
beginning of the ſummer, more than one of which of- 
ten takes flight when a ſwarm departs, 

A young queen is in a condition to lead a Twarm 
from a hive in which ſhe was born in four or five days 
after ſhe has appeared in it with wings. The bees of 
a ſwarm are in a great hurry when they know that 
their queen is ready to lay. In this caſe, they give to 
their new cells but part of the depth they are to have, 
and defer tlee finiſhing of them till they have traced 
the number of cells requiſite for the preſent time. The 
cells firſt made are intended only for working bees ; 
theſe being the moſt neceſſary, | 

When * hive is become too much crowded by the 
addition of the young brood, a part of the bees think 
of finding themſelves a more commodious habitation, 
and with that view ſingle out the moſt forward of the 
young queens. A new ſwarm is therefore conſtantly 
compoſed of one queen at leaſt, and of ſeveral thouſand 
working bees, as well as ſome hundreds of drones. 
The working bees are ſome old, ſome young. 

Scarce has the colony arrived at its new habita- 

tion, when the working bees labour with the utmoſt di- 
ligence to procure materials for food and 2 
Their principal aim is not only to have cells in whic 
they may depoſit their honey : a ſtronger motive ſeems 
to animate them. They ſeem to know that their queen 
is in haſte to lay her eggs. Their induſtry is ſuch, that 
in twenty-four hours they will have made combs twen- 
ty inches long, and wide in proportion. They make 
more wax during the firſt fortnight, if the ſcaſon is fa- 
vourable, than they do during all the reſt of the year. 
Other bees are at the ſame time buſy in ſtopping all the 
holes and crevices they find in their new hive, in order 
to guard againſt the entrance of inſets which cover 
their honey, their wax, or themſelves : and alſo to 
exclude the cold air, for it is indiſpenſably neceſlary 
that they be lodged warm. 
When the bees firſt ſettle in ſwarming, indeed when 
they at any time reſt themſelves, there is ſomething 
very particular in their method of taking their repoſe. 
It is done by collecting themſelves in a heap, and hang- 
ing to each other by their feet. They ſometimes ex- 
tend theſe heaps to a conſiderable length. It would 
ſeem probable to us, that bees from which the others 
hang muſt have a conſiderable weight ſuſpended to 
them. All that can be ſaid is, that the bees muſt 
find this to be a ſituation agreeable to themſelves. They 
may perhaps have a method of diſtending themſelves 
with air, thereby to leſſen their ſpecific gravity ; in the 
ſame manner as fiſhes do, in order to alter their gravity 
compared with water. 

When a ſwarm divides into two or more bands, 
which ſettle ſeparately, this diviſion is a ſure ſign that 
there are two or more queens among them. One of 
theſe cluſters is generally larger than the other. The 
bees of the ſmaller cluſter, or cluſters, detach them- 
ſclves by little and little, till at laſt the whole, together 
with the queen or queens, unite with the Jarger cluſter, 
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queen, or queens, muiſt be ſacrificed to the peace and 
tranquillity of the hive, This execution generally 
raiſes a conſiderable commotion in the bive; and ſeve- 
ral other bees, as well as the queen or queens, loſe 
their lives, Their bodies may be obſerved on the 
ground, near the hive. The queen that is choſen is of 
a more reddiſh colour than thoſe which are deſtroyed : 
ſo that fruitfulneſs ſeems to be a great motive of pre- 
ference in bees; for the nearer they are to the time of 


laying their eggs, the bigger, larger, and more ſhi- 
ning are their bodies. The method of hiving theſe 


ſwarms will be explained hercafter. 
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Beſides the capital inſtincts above mentioned, bees Other iu- 
are poſſeſſed of others, ſome of which are equally ne- ſtints. 


ceſſary for their preſervation and happineſs.—'They 
anxiouſly provide againit the entrance of inſects into 
the hive, by gluing up with wax the ſmalleſt holes 
in the ſkep. Some ſtand as centinels at the month of 
the hive, to prevent inſets of any kind from getting in. 
But if a ſnail, or other large infe@ ſhould get in, not- 
withſtanding all reſiſtance, they ſting it to death; and 
then cover it over with a coat of propolis, to prevent 
the bad ſmell or maggots which might proceed from 
the putre faction of ſuch a large animal.— Bees ſeem 
to be warned of the appearance of bad weather by 
ſome particular feeling, It ſometimes happens, even 
when they are very aſſiduous and buſy, that they on a 
ſudden ceaſe from their work ; not a ſingle one ſtirs 
out; and thoſe that are abroad hurry home in ſuch 
prodigious crowds, that the doors of their habitations 
are too ſmall to admit them. On this occaſion, look 
up to the ſky, and you will ſoon diſcover ſome of thoſe 
black clouds which denote impending rain, Whether 
they ſec the clouds gathering for it, as ſome imagine, 
or whether (as is much more probable) they feel ſome 
other effects of it upon their bodies, is not yet deter- 
mined ; but it is alledged, that no bee is ever caught 
even in what we call 2 ſudden ſhower, unleſs it have 
been a very great diſtance from the hive, or have 
been before injured by ſome accident, or be ſickly and 
unable to fly ſo faſt as the reſt, Cold is a great enemy 
to them. To defend themſelves againſt its eſſects du- 
ring a bard winter, they crowd together in the middle 
of the hive, and buzz about, and thereby excite a 
warmth which is often perceptible by laying the hand 
upon the glaſs-windows of the hive, —They ſeem to 
underſtand one another by the motions of their wings : 
When the queen wants to quit the hive, ſhe gives a 
little buzz ; and all the others immediately follow her 
example, and retire along with her, 
As to the age of bees, the large 
little while, being deſtroyed without mercy by the 
working bees, probably to ſave honey, as already noticed. 
But of the other ſort lately diſcovered, no larger than 
the working bees, and not caſily to be diſtinguiſhed from 
them, the age has not yet been aſceriained. Writers 
are not agreed as to the age of the working bees. 
Some maintain that they are annual, and others ſuppoſe 
that they live many years, Many of them, it is well 
known, die annually of hard labour; and though they 
may be preſeryed by ſucceſſion in hives or colonies for 
ſeveral years, the moſt accurate obſervers are of opinion 


that their age is but a year, or at the longeſt no more 
than two ſummers. 
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i og ten, the ſex and fecundation of bees, various 
experiments have been made of late years, by which 
new light has been thrown upon the ſubject, and icve- 
ral difficolties which embarrailed the proceſs of gene- 
ration among theſe curious infects ſeem to have been re- 
moved, 

Swammerdam, and after him Maraldi, diſcovered in 
the ſtructure of the drones ſome reſemblance to the 
male organs of generation, as has already been deſcribed; 
and from thence concluded that they were the males: 
bat neither of thoſe accurate and induſtrious obſervers 
could detect them in the act of copulation. Swammer- 
dam, therefore, entertained a notion, that the female 
or queen-bee was ſecundated without copulation ; that 
it was ſufficient for her to be ncar the males ; and that 
her eggs were impregnated by a kind of vivifying aura 
exhaled from the body of the males, and abſorbed by 
the female, However, M. Reaumur thought that he 
had diſcovered the actual copulation of the drones with 
the female bee, and he has very minutely diſcribed the 
proceſs of it. A very ingenious naturaliſt * of the 
preſent day, withont taking any notice of recent diſ- 
coverics, ſeems to have given into the ſame idea, 
The office of the males or drones 
render the queen pregnant. One tingle female ſhould 
in the midſt of ſeven or eight hundred males, one 
would think, be inceffantly aflailed, But nature has 
provided againſt that inconvenience, by making 
them of a conſtitution extremely frigid. The fe- 
male chooſes out one that pleaſes her; ſhe is obliged 
to make the firſt advances, and excite him to love by 
her careſſes. But this favour proves fatal to him: 
ſcarce has he ceaſed from amorons dalliance, but he is 
{ren to periſh. The pleaſure cf theſe obſervations 
may be taken, by putting a female with ſeveral males 
its a bottle.“ 

Others again, as M. Schirach and M. Hattorff, re- 
Jet the drones as bearing no ſhare at all in the buſineſs 
of propagation, and allert the queen-bee to be fell- 
prolific. But for what purpoſe then ſhould wiſe na- 
ture have furniſhed the drones with that large quantity 
of ſeminal liquor; to what uſe fo large an apparatus of 
fecundating organs ſo well deſcribed by Reaumur and 
Maraldi ? The fact is, that the above gentlemen have 
founded their opinion upon obſervations that hives are 
peopled at a time of the year when (as they ſuppoſed) 
there are no drones in being. But we have already 
noticed, that nature has provided drones of diffe- 
rent ſizes for the purpoſe of impregnation, adapted to 
different times, occaſions, and circumſtances: And 
the miſtake of Meſſrs Schirach and Hattorff ſeems to 
have proceeded from their milling the large ſized 
drones, and not being acquainted with or not adverting 
to the other ſort ſo hardly diſtinguiſhable from the work- 
ing bees. f | 

Laſtly, many of the ancients as well as moderns 
have ſuppoſed that the eggs of the female bee are not 
impregnated with the male ſperm, while in the body of 
the creature, but that they are depoſited unimpregna— 
ted in the cells; and that the male afterwards ejects 
the male ſperm on them as they he in the cells, in the 
fame manner as the generation of fiſhes is ſuppoſed to 
be performed by the males impregnating the ſpawn af- 
ter it is caſt out by the females. M. Maraldi + long 
ſince conjectured that this might be the cale ; and he 
- 4 I 
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was confirmed in his opinion, by obſerving a liquid 
whitth fubltance ſurrounding cach cgg at the bottom of 
the cell a little while after it has been laid, and that a 
great number of eggs, which were not eucompatled by 
this liquor, remained barren in the cell, 

This method of impregnation has been lately eſta- 
bliſhed beyond all contradiction by the obſervations of 
Mr Debraw of Cambridge“. Having put ſome bees 
into glaſs-hives with a large number ot drones, he ob- 
ſerved on the firſt or ſecond day (always betore the 
third) from the time in which the eggs were placed 
in the cells, which the queen generally lays on the 
tourth or fifth day after they are put into the hive, 
that a great number of bees faſtened themſelves to one 
another, and formed a Kind of curtain from the top to 
the bottom of the hive, probably in order to conceal 
the proceſs of generation. 


Mr Debraw, however, . 
could ſoon perceive ſeveral bees, whoſe ſize he was not ra 
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able to diſtinguiſh, inſerting the poſterior part of their perimenti 
bodies cach into a ccll, and finking into it; after a and diſcs 
little while they retired, and he could ſce with the na- ries, 


ked rye a ſmall quantity of whitith liquor left in the 
angle of the bale of each cell, containing an egg ; this 
liquor was leſs liquid than honey, and had no ſwect 
taſte, 

In order to prove farther that the eggs are fecun- 
dated by the males, and that their preſence is necellary 
at the time of breaking, Mr Debraw made the toliow- 
ing experiments. They conſiſt in leaving in a hive the 
queen, with only the common or working bees, without 
any drones, to ſce whether the eggs ſhie laid would be 
prolific. To this end, he took a {warm, and ſhook all 

ne bees into a tub of water, leaving them there till 
they were quite ſenſeleſs : by which means he could 
diltiaguiſh the drones, without any danger of being 
ſtung : Leaving theſe out, theretore, he reſtored the 
queen and working-bees, to their tormer tate, . by 
ſpreading them on a brown paper in the ſun ; after 
this he replaced them in a glaſs hive, where they ſoon 
began to work as uſual. The queen laid eggs, which, 
to his great ſarpriſe, were impregnated ; ior he ima- 
gined he had ſeparated all the drones or males, and 
therefore omitted watching them; at the end of twenty 
days he found ſeveral of his eggs had, in the uſual 
courſe of changes, produced bees, while tome had wi- 
thered away, and others were covered with honey, 
Hence he inferred, that ſome of the males had eſcaped 
his notice, and impregnated part of the eggs. To 
convince himſelf of this, he took away all the brood 
comb that was in the hive, in order io oblige the bees 
to provide a freſh quantity, being determined to aich 
narrowly their motions after new eggs ſhould be laid 
in the cells, On the ſecond day after the eggs were 
placed in the cells, he perceived the ſame operation 
that was mentioned before, namely, that of the bees 
hanging cown in the form of a curtain, while others 
thruſt the poſterior part of the body into the cells. He 


then introduced his hand into the hive, and broke off 


a piece of the comb, in which there were two of theſe 
inſects : he found in neither of them any ſting (a cir- 
cumſtance peculiar to the drones) ; upon ditlection, 
with the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, he diſcovered the 
four cylindrical bodies which contain the glutinous li- 
quor, of a whitiſh colour, as obſcrved by Maraldi in 
the large drones, - He was therefore now under a ne- 

ceſlity 


er. 
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and deſtined for the production of 
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neceſſity of repeating his experiments, in deſtroying the 
males, and even thoſe which might be ſuſpected to be 
ſuch. 

He once more immerſed the ſame bees in water; and 
when they appeared in a ſenſeleſs ſtate, he gently preſ- 
ſed every one, in order to diſtinguiſh thoſe armed with 
ſtings from thoſe which had none, and which of courſe 
he ſuppoſed to be males: of theſe laſt he found fifty- 
ſeven, and replaced the ſwarm in a glaſs hive, where 
they immediately applicd again to the work of making 
cells; and on the fourth or fiſth day, very early in the 
morning, he had the pleaſure to ſee the queen-bee de- 
polit her eggs in thoſe cells: he continued watching 
moſt part of the enſuing days, but could diſcover no- 
thing of what he had ſcen before. 

The eggs after the fourth day, inſtead of changing 
in the manner of caterpillars, were found in the ſame 
ſtate they were the firſt day, except that ſome were 
covered with honey. A ſingular event happened the 
next day about noon : all the bees left their own hive, 
and attempted to get into a neighbouring hive, pro- 
bably in ſearch of males; but the queen was found 
dead, having been killed in the engagement. 

To be further ſatisfied, Mr Debraw took the brood- 
comb, which had not been impregnated, and divided 
it into two parts: one he placed under a glaſs bell, 
No 1. with honey-comb for the bees food, taking 
care to leave a queen, but no drones, among the bees 
confined in it; the other piece of brood-comb he plac- 
ed under another glaſs bell, No 2. with a few drones, 
a queen, and a proportionable number of common 
bees. The reſult was, that in the glaſs No 1. there 
was no impregnation, the eggs remained in the ſame 
ſtate they were in when put into the ons and on giv- 
ing the bees their liberty on the the ſeventh day, they 
all flew away, as was found to be the caſe in the for- 
mer experiment: whereas in the glaſs Ne 2. the very 
day after the bees had been put into it, the eggs were 
impregnated by the drones, the bees did not leave their 
hives on receiving their liberty, the eggs at the uſual 
time underwent the neceſſary transformations, and a 
numerous young colony was produced. | 

Naturaliſts have obſerved, that the queen bees are 
produced in a manner peculiar to themſelves, and dif- 
ferent from the drones and working bees. Some have 
ſuppoſed, that the eggs laid by the queen in a hive, 
Queen bees, are of a 
peculiar kind: but though this is not the caſe, as 
M. Schirach has lately „ yet there are parti- 
cular cells appropriated for this purpoſe. Theſe cells 
are generally near the edges, and at the bottom of the 
combs, and ſometimes on the ſides of a honey-comb: 
they are of an oblong orbicular form, and very ſtrong ; 
and are more or leſs numerous in different hives as oc- 


caſion ſeems to require. It has been alſo ſuppoſed, 


that the matter with which they are nouriſhed is of a 
different kind and quality from that employed for the 
nouriſhment of the other bees; that which has been 
collected out of the royal cells being of a gummy glu- 
tinous nature, of a deep tranſparent red, and diſſolving 
in the fire rather than crumbling to powder. 

It has been generally ſuppoſed, that the queen-bee 
is the only female contained in the hive; and that the 
working bees are neutral, or of neither ſex. But 
M. Schirach * has lately eſtabliſhed a different doc- 
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trine, which has been alſo confirmed by the later ob- 
ſervations of Mr Debraw . According to Mr Schi- 
rach, all the working or common bees are females in 
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diſguiſe; and the queen-bee Jays only two kinds of 65. part i. 


eggs, viz. thoſe which are to produce the drones, and 
thoſe from which the working bees are to proceed: 
and from any one or more of theſe, one or more queens 
may be produced; ſo that every worm of the latter or 
common kind, which has been hatched about three 
days, is capable, under certain circumſtances, of be- 
coming the queen, or mother of a hive. In proof of 
this dotrine, new and ſingular as it may ſeem, he al- 
leges a number of ſatisſactory and deciſive experiments, 
which have ſince been verified by thoſe of Mr Debraw. 

In the early months of the ſpring, and in any precedin 

month, even ſo late as November, he cut off from an ol 
hive, a piece of that part of the comb which contains 
the eggs of the working bees; taking care, bowever, 
that it contained likewiſe worms which had been hatch- 
ed about three days. He fixed this in an empty hive, 
or box, together with a portion of honey-comb, &c. 
or, in other words, with a ſufficiency of food and build- 
ing materials, or wax, for the uſe of the intended co- 
lony, He then put into, and confined within, the 
ſame box, a ſufficient number of common working 
bees, taken from the ſame or any other hive. As ſoon 
as the members of this ſmall community found them- 
ſelves deprived of their liberty, and without a queen, 
a dreadful uproar enſued, which continued generally, 
with ſome ſhort intervals of ſilence, for the ſpace of 
about twenty-four hours; during which time it is to 
be ſuppoſed they were alternately meditating and hold- 
ing council on the future ſupport of the new republic. 
On the final ceſſation of this tumult, the general and 
almoſt conſtant reſult was, that they betook themſelves 
to work; firſt proceeding to the conſtruftion of a 
royal cell, and then taking the proper meaſures for 
hatching and feeding the brood incloſed with them. 
Sometimes even on the ſecond day the foundations of 
one or more royal cells were to be perceived ; the view 
of which furniſhed certain indications that they had 
elected one of the incloſed worms to the ſovereignty. 
The operation has been hitherto . in the 
houſe. This new colony may now be ſafely truſted in 
the garden, if the. weather be warm, and have the li- 
berty allowed them of paſſing out of the box; of which 
they inſtantly avail themſelves, and are ſeen in a ſhort 
time almoſt totally to deſert their new habitation. In 
about two hours, however, they begin to re-enter ii. 
We ſhould not negle& to obſerve, that if they ſhonld 
be placed near the old hive, from which they were tak- 
en, they will very often attempt to enter it, but are 
as conſtantly repulſed by their former companions and 
brethren. It is prudent, therefore, to place them at 
a diſtance from the mother Rate, in order to avoid the 
inconveniences of a civil war. The final reſult of the 
experiment is, that the colony of ny bees thus 
ſnut up, with a morſe] of common brood, not only 
hatch it, but are found, at the end of eighteen or 
twenty days, to have produced from thence one or two 
queens ; which have apparently proceeded from worms 
of the common ſort, pitched upon by them for that 
purpoſe ; and which, under other circumſtances, that 
is, if they had remained in the old hive, there is rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe would have been changed into com- 
R mon 
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mon working bees. In the preſent inſtance, the com- 
mon worm appears to be converted by them into a 
queen-bee, merely becauſe the hive was in want of one. 
Hence we may juſtly infer, that the kingdom of the 
bees is not, if the expreſſion may be uſed, a jure divine 
or hereditary monarchy, but an elective kingdom; in 
which the choice of their future ruler is made by the 
body of the people, while ſhe is yet in the cradle, or 
in embryo; and who are determined by motives of 
preference which will perhaps forever clude the penc- 
tration of the moſt ſagacious naturaliſts, 

The concluſions drawn by M. Schirach, from expe- 
riments of the preceding kind, often repeated by him- 
ſclf and others with the ſame ſucceſs, are, that all the 
common or working bees were originally of the female 
ſex; but that when they had undergone their laſt me- 
tamorphoſis, they are condemned to a ſtate of perpe- 
tual virginity, and the organs of generation are oblite- 
rated ; merely becauſe they have not been lodged, fed, 
and brought up in a particular manner, while they were 
in the worm ſtate. He ſuppoſes that the worm, de- 
ſigned by the community to be a queen, or mother, 
owes its metamorphoſis into a queen, partly to the ex- 
traordinary ſize of its cell, and its peculiar poſition in 
it; but principally to a certain appropriate nouriſh- 
ment found there, and carefully adminiſtered to it by 
the working bees while it was in the worm ſtate ; by 
which, and poflibly other means unknown, the deve- 
lopement and extenſion of the germ of the female or- 
gans, previouſly exiſting in the embryo, is effected; 
and thoſe differences in its form and ſize are produced, 
which afterwards ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh it from the 
common working bees. 

This diſcovery is capable of being applied towards 
forming, artificial ſwarms, or new colonies of bees, by 
which means their number might be increaſed, and 
their produce in honey and wax proportionably aug- 
mented, 


Explanation of Plate XCVI. Fig. 1. is the queen- 


bee. 2. Is the drone. 3. Is the working bee. 4. 


Repreſents the bees hanging to each other by the feet, 


which is the method of taking their repoſe, 5. The 
proboſcis or trunk, which is one of the principal or- 
gans of the bees, wherewith they gather the honey 
and take their nouriſhment, 6. One of the hind-legs 
of a working bee, loaded with wax. 7. a comb, in 
which the working bees are bred. The cells are the 
ſmalleſt of any. Two of them have the young bees 
incloſed. A royal cell is ſuſpended on one fide. 8. A 
comb in which the drones are bred, being larger than 
the former; the young drones being included in ſeve- 
ral of them; with two royal cells ſuſpended on the 
ſide. 9. A Similar comb, in which the royal cell is 
fixed in the middle of the comb; and ſeveral common 
cells are ſacrificed to ſerve as a baſis and ſupport to it. 
In general, the royal cells are ſuſpended on the ſide 
of a comb, as in fig. 7, 8. To the fide of fig. 9. 
two royal cells are begun, when they reſemble pretty 
much the cup in which an acorn lies. The other 
royal cells have the young queens included in them, 
Fig. 10 exhibits the ſting and all its parts. The ug 
is compoſed of a ſheath or caſe, and two ſhanks, unite 

o each other, and terminating in a ſharp point, ſo as 


10 look. like a ſingle part. , The poiſonous bag. 
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c, The tube that ſerves to convey the poiſon from its 


bag to the thickeſt part of the ſting's ſheath. dd, The ——— 


two ſhanks of the ſting, mutually conveying to each 
other, ce, The ſheath of the ſting. ff, The thickeſt 
end of the ſheath, where the tube opens into it, by 
which it receives the inſects poiſon. g, The extreme 
point of the ſting, formed by the two ſhanks of that 
organ, that are in this place cloſely united. //, The 
beards with which the ſhanks of the ſting are armed 
at their extremities. i, The tube that ſerves to ſecrete 
the poiſon, which it diſcharges into the poiſon-bag. 
4, The two blind extremities of the ſaid tube. ////, 
Two pair of cartilages, of different forms, which are 
for the moſt part of a deep black, and articulated a- 
mong themſelves, and with the ſhanks of the ſting. 
Mmm, Two other cartilages leſs conſpicuous than the 
former, with one pair of which they are articulated. 
Theſe two cartilages m 1, are almoſt entirely of a 
membranaceous ſubſtance. nn nnnnnn, Eight places 
in which the foregoing cartilages are articulated among 
themſelves, and with the ſhanks of the ſting 4d. o, 
Four muſcles ſerving to move the ſting difterent ways, 
by the aſſiſtance of the ſame cartilages. pp, Two 
muſcles, which draw the ſhanks of the ſting into its 
ſheath. 99, Two appendages of the ſting which are 
moved along with it, and ſeem to anſwer no other pur- 
poſe but that of ornament.—Fig. 11. The ovary.— 
Fig. 12. Six eggs drawn after nature, and placed on 
their ends: Theſe eggs are oblong, very ſlender, but 
ſomewhat thicker on the upper parts.—Fig. 13. An 
egg viewed with a microſcope; it reſembles the ſkin 


of a fiſh, diveſted of its ſcale, but (till retaining the 


mark of their inſertion.-—Fig. 14. Worms of bees 
of different ſizes, drawn after nature. a, A worm 
newly hatched. bc de, Four worms that received 
more nouriſhment, and are more grown. fg, Two 
worms (till bigger than the former, having had more 
time to make uſe of the nouriſhment provided for 
them. They are here repreſented as they lie doubled 
in their cells. /, A worm placed on its belly, ſo as to 
ſhow on its back a black line, inclining to a light blue 
or grey. This line denotes the ſtomach, which ap- 
pears in this place through the tranſparent parts that 
lie over it. i, A worm lying on its back, and begin- 
ning to draw in the hinder part of its body, and move 
its head. —Fig. 15. A full-grown worm viewed with a 
microſcope. 4a, Its 14 annular inciſions or diviſions. 
h, The head and eyes, &c. ccc, Ten breathing- 
holes.—Fig. 16. The worm forming its web. 4 4, The 
ſides of the cell that contain it. 5, The bottom of 
the cell, c, The entrance or door of the cell. The 
worm is here repreſented as making its web in the pro- 
pereſt manner to ſhut up this entrance, —Fig. 17, Worm 
taken out of the web in which it had incloſed itſelf, 
and juſt ready to caſt its ſkin,—Fig. 18, A cell con- 
taining the worm 1 into a nymph, and per- 
fectly lined with the ſaid worm's web. Likewiſe the 
ſaid web entire, with the nymph contained in it, as 
they appear on opening the cell. aa, The ſides of 
the cell, lined with the worm's web. 6, The mouth 
of the cell, perfectly cloſed by the web. c, The 
bottom of the cell. 4, The web entire, as it appears 
on opening the cell, which it greatly reſembles in form. 
e, The upper part of the web, of a convex form. This 


part 
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w—— cloſed nymph appearin 


8 the tranſparent ſides 
of the web. g, The bottom of the web, anſwering 
to that of the wax-cell.—Fig. 19. Worm changed to 
a nymph, of its natural ſize and form, yet ſo as to ex- 
hibit its limbs, which are folded up in a moſt wonder- 
ful manner.—Fig. 20. The nymph of the bee viewed 
with the microſcope, 1 in a diſtinct manner 
all the parts of the incloſed inſect, and the beautiful 
manner in which they are laid up. 2, The head, 
bloated with humours. 65, The eyes, projecting 


in particular, as 4 
profitable to bees. 


rally preferred, on ſeveral accounts: they are not liable 
to be over-heated by the rays of the ſun; they keep out 
cold better than wood or any other materials ; and the 
cheapneſs renders the purchaſe of theni eaſy. As the 
ingenious Mr Wildman's hives are reckoned to be of a 
preferable conſtruction to any other, we ſhall give an 
account of them in his own words. 


conſiderably. cc, The horns, or antenz. d, The „My hives (ſays he) are ſeven inches in height 
lip. ee, The teeth, or jaw-bones. ff, The firſt and ten in width. The ſides are upright, ſo that the 
ir of joints belonging to the proboſcis. , The pro- top and bottom are of the ſame diameter. A hive 
cis itſelf. ii, The firſt pair of legs. 4, Two In the apper row of ſtraw there 


tranſparent Riff little parts, lying againſt the low- 
eſt joints of the firſt pair of legs. Theſe little parts 
are not to be found as they remain in the ſkin it 
ſheds on quitting the nymph ſtate. //,. The ſecond 


pu of legs. mm, The wings. n, The blade- 


nes. 60, The laſt pair of legs. p p, The abdomi- 
nal rings. 9, (2) The hinder part of the body. The 
ſting projects alutle in this place. , Two little parts 
accompanying the ſting. , The anus.—Fig. 21. a, 
A cell full of bees-bread, placed in layers. 56, Little 
grains, of which the ſaid ſubſtance, viewed with the 
microſcope, appears to conſiſt. 


II. Of the ManA4GEMENT of Bees, and moſt n 


holds nearly a peck. 
is a hoo of aboutthalf an inch in breadth ; to which are 
nailed five bars of deal, full a quarter of an inch in 
thickneſs and an inch and quarter wide, and half an 
inch aſunder from one another; a narrow ſhort bar is 
nailed at each ſide, half an inch diſtant from the bars 
next them, in order to fill up the remaining parts of 
the circle, ; ſo that there are in all ſeven bars of deal, 
to which the bees fix their combs. The ſpace of half 
an inch between the bars allows a ſufficient and eaſy 
paſſage for the bees from one comb to another. In or- 
der to give great ſteadineſs to the combs, ſo that, up- 
on moving the hive, the combs may not fall off, or in- 
cline out of their direction, a ſlick ſhould be run thro* 
the middle of the hive, in a direction directly acroſs 


40. . 33 K the bars, or at right angles with them. When the 

_ 9 x hives are made, a piece of wood ſhould be worked in- 

ot the api- . Of the Apiary, and Hives. Columella directs to the lower row of ſtraw, my enough to allow a door 
277. that the apiary face the ſouth, and be ſituated in a for the bees, of four inches in length, and half an inch 


place neither too hot nor too much expoſed to the 
cold : that it be in a valley, in order that the loaded 
bees may with the greater caſe deſcend to their homes: 
that it be near the manſion-houſe, on account of the 
conveniency of watching them ; but ſo ſituated as not 
to be expoſed to noiſome ſmells, or to the din of men 
or cattle ; that it be ſurrounded with a wall, which 
however ſhould not riſe above three feet high : that, if 
poſſible, a running ſtream be near them: or, if that 
cannot be, that water be brought near them in troughs, 
with pebbles or ſmall ſtones in the water, for the bees 
to reſt on while they drink ; or that the water be con- 
fined within gently declining banks, in order that the 
bees may have ſafe acceſs to it; they not being able to 
produce either combs, honey, or food for their mag- 
gots, without water : that the neighbourhood of ri- 
vers or baſons of water with high banks be avoided, 
becauſe winds may whirl the bees into them, and they 
cannot eaſily get on ſhore from thence to dry them- 
felves ; and that the garden in which the apiary ſtands 
be well furniſhed with ſach plants as afford the bees 
plenty of on paſture, The trees in this garden 
ſhould be of the dwarf kind, and their heads buſhy, 


in order that the ſwarms which ſettle on them may be 


the more eaſily hived. 

The proprietor ſhould be particularly attentive that 
the bees have alſo in their neighbourhood ſuch plants as 
yield them plenty of food. Columella enumerates ma- 
ny of theſe fitted to a warm climate : among them he 
mentions thyme, the oak, the pine, the ſweet-ſmelling 
cedar, and all fruit- trees. Experience has taught us, 
that furze, broom, muſtard, clover, heath, &c. are 


in height. 

The proprietor of the bees ſhould provide himſelf 
with ſeveral flat covers of ſtraw, worked of the ſame 
thickneſs as the hives, and a foot in diameter, that fo 
it may be of the ſame width as the outſide of the hives. 
Before the cover is applied to the hive, a piece of clean 

aper, of the ſize of the top of the hive, ſhould be 

aid over it; and a coat of cow dung, which is the leaſt 
apt to crack of any cement eaſily to be obtained, ſhould 
be laid all round the circumference of the hive. Let 
the cover be laid upon this, and made faſt to the hive 
with a packing-needle and pack-thread, ſo that neither 
cold nor vermin may enter. 

« Each hive ſhould ſtand ſingle on a piece of deal, 
or other wood, ſomewhat larger than the bottom of the 
hive : That part of the ſtand which is at the mouth of 
the hive ſhould project ſome inches, for the bees to reſt 
on when they return from the field. This ſtand ſhould 
be ſupported upon a ſingle poſt, two and a half feet 
high ; to which it ſhould be ſcrewed very ſecurely, that 
high winds, or other accidents, may not blow down 
both ſtand and hive. A quantity of ſoot mixed with 
barley chaff ſhould be ſtrewed on the ground round the 
poſt ; which will effectually prevent ants, lugs, and 
other vermin, from riſing up to the hive. The ſoot 
and chaff ſhould from time to time be renewed as it 
is blown or waſhed away; though, as it is ſheltered 
”y the ſtand, it remains a conſiderable time, eſpecially 
if care be taken that no weeds riſe through it. Weeds, 
indeed, ſhould not be permitted to riſe near the hive ; 
for they may give ſhelter to vermin which may be hurt- 
ful to the bees, | 
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«© The ſtands for bees ſhould be four yards aſunder ; 
xx, if the apiary will not admit of ſo much, as far a- 


ſander as may be, that the bees of one hive may not 
interfere with thoſe of another hive, as is ſometimes the 
caſe when the hives are near one another or on. the 
ſame ſtand ; for the bees, miſtaking their own hives, 
light ſometimes at the wrong door, and a fray enſues 
in which one 6* more may loſe their lives. 8 

« The perſon who intends to erect an apiarythould 


purchaſe a proper number of hives at the latter part of 


for purcha- the year, when they are cheapeſt. The hives ſhould 
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be full of combs, and well ſtored with bees, The pur- 
chaſer ſhould examine the combs, in order to know the 


age of the hives, The combs of that ſcaſon are ug 


thoſe of the former year arc of a darkiſh yellow and 
where the combs arc black, the hives ſhould be rejefted; 
becauſe old hives are moſt liable to vermin and other 
accidents. 

« Tf the number of hives wanted were not purchaſed 
in the autumn, it will be neceſſary to remedy this ne- 
glect after the ſeverity of the cold is paſt in theſpring. 
At this ſeaſon, bees which are in good condition will 
get into the fields carly in the — return Joaded, 
enter boldly, and do not come out of the hive in bad 
weather; for when they do, this indicates they are in 

reat want of proviſions, They are alert on theleaſt 
Aarbonce, and by the loudneſs of their humming we 
judge of their ſtrength. They preſerve their hives free 
from all filth, and are ready to defend it againſt every 
enemy that approaches. 

« The ſummer is an improper time for buying bees, 
becaiſe the heat of the weather ſoftens the wax, and 
thereby renders the combs liable to break, if they are 
not very well ſecured. The honey, too, being then thin- 
ner than at other times, is more to run out of the 
cells; which is attended with a double diſadvantage, 
namely, the loſs of the honey, and the daubing of the 


bees, whereby many of them may be deſtroyed. A 
c 


firſt and ſtrong ſwarm may indeed be purchaſcd ; and, 
if leave can be obtained, permitted to ſtand in the ſame 
garden till the autumn ; but, if leave is not obtained, 
1 ws be carried away in the night after it has . 
hi ved. | | 
« I ſappoſe, that, in the ſtocks purchaſed, the bees 
are in hives of the old conſtruction. The only di- 
rection here neceſſary is, that the firſt ſwarm from 


that another of my hives ſhould in a few days be put 
under the old ſtock, in order to prevent its ſwarming 
again,” | g 

2 Of Hiving. Bees, as has been already obſerved, 
warm till the hive be too much crowded by the 
young brood. They firſt begin to ſwarm in May, or 
in the end of April, but earlier or later according to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon. They ſeldom ſwarm before 
ten in the morning, and ſeldom later than three in the 
afternoon, We may know when they are about to 
ſwarm, by cluſters of them hanging on the outſide of 
the hive, and by the drones appearing abroad more 
than uſual : But the moſt certain ſignu is, when the bees 
refrain from flying into the fields, though the ſeaſon be 
inviting. Juſt before they take flight, there is an un- 
common filence in the hive ; after this, as ſoon as one 
takes flight, they all follow. Before the ſubſequent 
ſwarmings, there is a great noiſe in the hive, which 
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is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by a conteſt whether the 


Bee. 


young or the old queen ſhould go out. When the bee 


of a ſwarm fly too high, they are made to deſcend 
lower, by throwing handfuls of ſand or duſt among 
them, which they probably miſtake for rain. For the 
ſame pur poſe, it is uſual to beat on a kettle or frying- 
an : This practice may have taken its riſe from ob- 


rving that thunder or any great noiſe prompts ſuch 


bees ag are in the fields to return home. 

As Joon as the ſwarm is ſettled, the bees which 
compoſe it {hould be got into a hive with all convenient 
ſpeed, to prevent their taking wing again. If they 

ite on a ſmall branch of a tree, eaſy to come at, it 
may be cut off and laid upon a cloth; tbe hive being 
ready immediately to put over them. If the branch 
cannot be conveniently cut, the bees may be ſwept from 


Lodge but the queen into the hive, 
and the reſt will ſoon follow. If the bees muſt be con- 


fiderably diſturbed in order to get them into a hive, 


the moſtadviſable way is to let them remain in the place 
where they have pitched till the evening, when there 
is Jels danger of their taking wing. If it be obſerved 
that they {till hover about the place they firſt alighted 
upon, the branches there may be rubbed with rue, or 
elder-leaves, or any other thing diſtaſteful] to them, to 
prevent their returning to it. 

The hive employed on this occaſion ſhonld be clean- 
ed with the utmolt care, and its inſide be rubbed very 
hard with a coarſe cloth, to get off the looſe ſtraws, 
or other impurities, which might coſt them a great 
deal of time and labour to gnaw away. It may then be 
rabbed wich fragrant herbs or flowers, the ſmell of 
which is agreeable to the bees; or with honey. 

The hive ſhould not be immediately ſet on the ſtool 


where it is to remain; but ſhould be kept near the place 


at which rhe bees ſettled, till the evening, leſt ſome 
ſt ers ſhould be loſt. It ſhould be ſhaded cither 
with boughs or with a cloth, that the too great heat of 
the ſun may not annoy the bees. 

We ſometimes ſce a ſwarm of bees, after having left 
their hive, and cven alighted upon a tree, return to 
their firſt abode. This never happens but when the 


"Young queen did not come forth with them, for want 


of ſtrength, or perhaps courage to truſt to her wings for 
the elk time; or poſſibly from a conſciouſneſs of her 


not being impregnated. 
theſe ſtocks ſhould be put into one of my hives; and 
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When a ſwarm is too few in number for a hive, an- Of uviting 
other may be added. The uſual method of thus unit- ſwarms. 


ing ſwarms is very caſy. Spread a cloth at night upon 
the ground cloſc to the hive in which the two caſts 


or {warms are to be united; lay a ſtick acroſs this 


cloth ; then fetch the hive with the new ſwarm, ſer 
it over the ſtick, give a ſmart ſtroke on the top of the 
hive, and all the , #6 will drop down upon the cloth 
in a cluſter. This done, throw aſide the empty hive, 
take the other from off the ſtool, and ſet this laſt over 
the bees, who will ſoon aſcend into it, mix with thoſe 
already there, and become one and the ſame family. 
Others inſtead of ſtriking the bees down upon the 
cloth, place with its bottom upmoſt the hive in which 
the united ſwarms are to live, and ſtrike the bees of 
the other hive down into it. The former of theſe hives 
is then reſtored to its natural ſituation, and the bees of 
both hives ſoon unite. If ſome bees ſtill adhere to the 
other hive, they may be braſhed off on the cloth, 1 

they 
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they will ſoon join their brethren. Or one may take 


be following method, which gives leſs diſturbance to 


the bees. Set with its mouth upmoſt the hive into 
which the young ſwarm has been put, and ſet upon it 
the other hive, The bees in the lower hive, finding 
themſelves in an inverted ſituation, will ſoon aſcend in- 
to the upper. 

Though all writers acknowledge, that one of the 
_ queens is conſtantly ſlain on theſe occaſions, and gene- 
rally a conſiderable number of the working bees; yet 
none of them, Columella excepted, has propoſed the 
eaſy remedy of Killing the queen of the latter caſt or 
ſwarm before the union is made; a means by which 
the lives of the working bees may be preſerved. This 
may be done cither by intoxicating them and then 
picking her out, or by ſearching her out when the bees 
are beaten down upon the cloth ; for this being done 
in the night, to prevent the battle which might other- 
. enſue, there will be no great difficulty in finding 

cr. | 

A large ſwarm may weigh eight pounds, and fo 
gradually leſs, to one pound: conſequently a very good 
one may weigh five or ſix pounds. All ſuch as weigh 
leſs than four pounds ſhould be ſtrengthened, by uni- 
ting to each of them a leſs numerous ſwarm. The ſize 
of the hive ſhould be proportioned to the number of 
the bees ; and, as a general rule, it ſhould be rather 
under than over ſized, becauſe bees require to be kept 
warmer than a large hive will admit of. 

In the Letters from an American Farmer, we have 


the following entertaining account of the {1 22 of 
of 


bees, their flight into the woods, and the meth 
diſcovering them there. A little experience renders it 
eaſy to predict the time of their ſwarming : but the 
« difficult point is, when on the wing, to know whe- 
ther they want to go to the woods or not. If they have 
previouſly pitched in ſome hollow trees, it is not the 
allurements of ſalt and water, of fennel, hickory 
leaves, &c. nor the fineſt box, that can induce them 
to ſtay. They will prefer thoſe rude, rongh, habita- 
tions, to the beſt poliſhed mahogany hive. When that 
is the caſe with mine, I ſeldom thwart their inclinations, 
It is in freedom that they work. Were I to confine 
them, they would dwindle away and quit their labour. 
In ſach excurſions we only part for a while, Iam 
encrally ſure to find them again the following fall. 
his elopement of theirs only adds to my reereations. 
I know how to deceive even their ſuperlative inſtinct. 
Nor do I fear loſing them, though 18 miles from my 
houſe, and lodged in the moſt lofty trees in the moſt 
impervious of our foreſts. After I have done ſowing, 
by way of recreation I prepare for a week's jaunt in 
the woods, not to hunt either the deer or the bears, 
as my neighbours do, but to catch the more harmleſs 
bees. I cannot boaſt that this chace is ſo noble or ſo 
famous among men: but I find it leſs fatiguing, and 
fall as profitable ; and the laſt conſideration is the on- 
ly one that moves me. I take with me my dog, as 
2 companion, for he is uſcleſs as to this game; my 
gun, for no man ought to enter the woods without 
one ; my blanket, ſome proviſions, ſome wax, vermilion, 
honey, and a ſmall pocket compaſs. With theſe im- 
plements I proceed to ſuch woods as are at a conſide- 
rable diſtance from any ſettlements. I carefully examine 


whether they abound with large trees ; if ſo, I make 
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a ſmall fire, on ſome flat ſtones, in a convenient place. 
On the fire I put ſome wax: cloſe by the fire, on a- 
nother ſtone, I drop honey in diſtin& drops, which I 
ſurround with ſmall quantities of vermilion, laid on the 
ſtone ; and then I retire carefully to watch whether 
any bees appear. If there are any in that neighbour- 
hood, I reit aſſured that the ſmell of the burnt wax 
will anavoidably attract them,“ They will ſoon find 
out the honey, for they are fond of preying on that 
which is not their own ; and, in their approach, they 
will neceſſarily tinge themſclves with ſome particles ot 
vermilion, which will adhere long to their bodies. I 
next fix my compals, to find out their courſe ; which 
they keep invariably ſtraight, when they are returning 
home loaded. By the aſſiſtance of my watch, Job- 
ſerve how long thoſe are returning which are marked 
with vermilion. Thus poſſeſſed of the courſe, and, 
in ſome meaſure, of the diſtance, which I can eaſily 
gueſs at, I follow the firſt, and ſeldom fail of coming 
to the tree where thoſe repablics are lodged. I then 
mark it ; and thus, with patience, I have found out 
ſometimes 11 {warms in a ſeaſon ; and it is inconcei- 
vable what a quantity of honey theſe trees will ſome- 
tims afford, It entirely depends on the fize of the 
hollow, as the bees never reſt nor ſwarm till it is re- 
pleniſhed ; for, like men, it is only the want of room 
that induces them to quit the maternal hive. Next [1 
proceed to ſome of the neareſt ſettlements, where 1 
procure proper aſſiſtance to cut down the trees, get all 
my prey ſecured, and then return home with my prize. 
The firſt bees I ever procured were thus found in the 
woods by mere accident ; for, at that time, I had no 
Kind of {kill in this method of tracing them. The bo- 
dy of the tree being perfectly ſound, they had lodged 
themſelves in the hollow of one of its principal limbs, 
which I carefully ſawed off, and, with a good deal of 
labour and induſtry, brought it home, where I fixed it 
up in the ſame poſition in which I found it growing. 
This was in April. I had five ſwarms that year, and 
they have been ever ſince very proſperous, This bu- 
ſineſs generally takes up a wn of my time every fall, 
and to me it is a weck of ſolitary eaſe and relax- 
tion.“ 

3. Of ſhifting the Abode of Bees. 


providing plenty of paſture for bees, 
ject ſhall be more carefully attended to than has hi- 
therto been. A rich corn country is well known to be 
a barren deſart to them during the moſt conſiderable 
part of the year; and therefore the practice of other 
nations, in ſhiſting the places of abode of their bees, 
well deſerves our imitation. 


Colamella informs ns, that, as few places are ſo hap- Lil. ix. 24 


pily fituated as to afford the becs proper paſture both in 
the beginning of the ſeaſon and alſo in the autumn, it 
was the advice of Celſus, that, after the vernal pa- 
ſtures are conſumed, the bees ſhould be tranſported to 
places abounding with autumnal flowers; as was prac- 
tiſed by conveying the bees from Achaia to Attica, 
from Enboea and the Cyclad iſlands to Scyrus ; and 
alſo in Sicily, where they were brought to Hybla from 
other parts of the iſland. 


We find by Pliny, that this was likewiſe the prac- £i6. xzi, 
in his time. “ As ſoon,” ſays he, ag © 127 


tice of Italy 
the ſpring-food for bees has failed in the valleys near 
our 


Great improve- Shifting 
ments may certainly be made in the eſſential article of the bees 
whenever this ſub- in ſearch 
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Fl. II. 
p. 24. 


carried up againſt the ſtream of the river, in the night, 
in ſcarch of beiter paſture. The bees go out in the 
morning in queſt of proviſions, and return Ry to 
their hives in the boats, with the ſtores they have col- 
lected. This method is continued, till the ſinking of 
the boats to a certain depth in the water ſhows that 
the hives are ſufficiently full ; and they are then car- 
ried back to their former homes, where their honey 
is taken out of them.“ And this is ſtill the practice of 
the Italians who live near the banks of the Po, (the 
river which Pliny inſtanced particularly in the above- 
quoted paſſage). 
M. Maillet relates, in his curious Deſcription of E- 
pt, that, “ ſpite of the ignorance and ruſticity which 
ave got poſſeſſion of that country, there yet remain 
in it ſeveral footſteps of the induſtry and ſkill of the 
ancient Egyptians. One of their moſt admirable con- 
trivances is, their ſending their bees annually into di- 
ſtant countries, in order to procure them ſuſtenance 
there, at the time when they could not find any at home; 
and their afterwards bringing them back, like ſhep- 
herds who ſhould travel with their flocks, and make 
them feed as they go. It was obſerved by the ancient 
inhabitants of Lower Egypt, that all plants bloſſomed, 
and the fruits of the earth ripened, above fix week ear · 
lier in Upper e than with them. They applied this 
re mark to their bees ; and the means then made uſe of 
by them, to enable theſe uſeſully induſtrious inſets to 
reap advantage from the more forward ſtate of nature 
there, were exactly the ſame as are now practiſed, for 
the like purpoſe, in that country. About the end of Oc- 
tober, all ſuch inhabitants of the Lower Egypt as have 
hives of bees, embark them on the Nile, and convey 
them up that river quite into Upper Egypt ; obſer- 
ving to time it ſo that they arrive there juſt when the 
inundation is withdrawn, the lands have been ſown, 
and the flowers begin to bud, The hives thus ſent are 
marked and numbered by their reſpective owners, and 
placed pyramidically in boats prepared for the purpoſe. 
After — have remained ſome days at their fartheſt 
ſtation, and are ſuppoſed to have gathered all the wax 
and honey they could find in the fields within two or 
three leagues around; their conductors convey them 
in the ſame boats two or three leagues lower down, 
and there leave the laborious inſets fo long time as is 
neceſſary for them to collect all the riches of this ſpot. 
Thus, the nearer they come to the place of their more 
permanent abode, they find the productions of the earth, 
and the plants which afford them food, forward in pro- 
portion. In fine, about the beginning of February, 


after having travelled through the whole * of E- 


gypt, gathering all the rich produce of the delightful 
banks of the Nile, they arrive at the mouth of that ri- 
ver, towards the ocean; from whence they ſet out, and 
from whence they are now returned to their ſeveral 
homes; for care is taken to keep an exact regiſter of 
every diſtrict from whence the hives were ſent in the 
beginning of the ſcaſon, of their numbers, of the names 
of the perſons who ſent them, and likewiſe of the mark 
or number of the boat in which they were placed.“ 

In many parts of France, floating bee-houſes are 
very common. They have on board one barge, three- 
ſcore or an hundred bee-hives, well defended from the 
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owners ſuffer themſelves to float gently down the river 


the bees continually chooſing their flowery paſture a- 


long the banks of the ſtream ; and thus a ſingle-floating 
bee-houſe yields the proprietor a conſiderable income. 

They havealſoa method of tranſporting their bees by 
land, well worth imitation. Their firſt care is, toexamine 
thoſe hives ſome of whoſe honey-combs might be broken 
or ſeparated by the jolting of the vehicle; they are made 
faſt one tothe other, and againſt the ſides of the hive, by 
means of ſmall ſticks, which may be diſpoſed different- 
ly as occaſion will point out. This being done, every 
hive is ſet upon a packing-cloth, or ſomething like it, 
the threads of which are very wide: the ſides of this 
cloth are then turned up and laid on the outſide of 
each hive, in which ſtate they are tied together with 
a piece of ſmall pack-rthread wound ſeveral times round 
the hive. As many hives as a cart built for that pur- 
poſe will hold, are afterwards placed in this vehicle. 
The hives are ſet two and two, the whole length of the 
cart. Over theſe are placed others; which make, as 
it were, a ſecond ſtory or bed of hives. Thoſe which 
are ſtored with combs ſhoald always be turned topſy- 
turvy. It is for the ſake of their combs, and to fix 
them the better, that they are diſpoſed in this manner ; 
for ſuch as have but a ſmall quantity of combs in them 
are placed in their nataral ſituation, Care is taken in 
this ſtowage not to let one hive ſtop up another, it 
being eſſentially neceſſary for the bees to have air; and 
it is for this reaſon they are wrapped up in a coarſe 
cloth, the threads of which were wove very wide, in 
order that the air may have a free paſſage, and leſſen 
the heat which theſe inſects raiſe in their hives, eſpeci- 
ally when they move about very tumultuouſly, as often 
happens in theſe carts. Thoſe uſed for this purpoſe in 
Yevre, hold from 30 to 48 hives. As ſoon as all are 
thus ſtowed, the caravan ſets ont. If the ſeaſon is ſul- 
try, they travel only in the night ; but a proper ad- 
vantage is made of cool days. Theſe caravans do 
not go faſt. The horſes muſt not be permitted even 
to trot : they are led ſlowly, and through the ſmooth- 
eſt roads. When there-are not combs in the hives ſuf- 
ficient to ſapport the bees during their journey, the 


owner takes the earlieſt opportunity of reſting them. 


wherever they can collect wax. The hives are taken 
out of the cart, then ſect upon the ground, and after re- 
moving the cloth from over them, the bees go forth in 
ſearch of food. The firſt field they come to ſerves them 
as an inn. In the evening, as ſoon as they are all re- 
turned, the hives are ſhut up ; and being placed again 
in the cart, they proceed in their journey. When the 
caravan is arrived at the journey's end, the hives are 
diſtributed in the gardens, or in the fields adjacent to 
the houſes of different peaſants, who, for a very ſmall 
reward, undertake to look after them. Thus it is that, 
in ſuch ſpots as do not abonnd in flowers at all ſeaſons, 
means are found to ſupply the bees with food during 
the whole year. 

Theſe inſtances of the great advantages which 
attend ſhifting of bees in ſearch of paſture, afford 
an excellent leſſon: they direct particularly the in- 
habitants of the rich vales, where the harveſt for 
bees ends early, to remove their ſtocks to places 
which abound in thoſe flowers which EN in 
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bloom during a conſiderable part of autumn, and yield- 


A ing great plenty of food to bees. Thoſe in the neigh- 
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bourhood of hills and mountains will fave the bees 
a great deal of labour, .by taking alſo the advantage of 
ſhifting their places of abode. 

4. 4 feeding and 2 Bees in Winter, Provi- 
dence has ordained, that inſets which feed on leaves, 
flowers, and green ſucculent plants, are in an inſenſible 
or torpid ſtate from the time that the winter's cold has 
deprived them of the means of ſubſiſtence. Thus the bees 
during the winter are in ſo lethargic a ſtate, that little 
food ſupports them : but as the weather is very change- 
able, and every warm or ſunny day revives them, and 
prompts them to return to exerciſe, food becomes ne- 


ceſſary on theſe occaſions. 


Many hives of bees, which are thought to die of cold 
in the winter, in truth dic of famine ; where a rainy 
ſammer has hindered the bees from laying ina ſufficient 
ſtore of proviſions. The hives thould therefore be care- 
fully examined in the autumn, and ſhould then weigh 
at leaſt 18 pounds. 

Columella deſcribes an annual diſtemper which ſcizes 
bees in the ſpring, when the ſpurge bloſſoms, and the 
elm diſcloſes its ſeeds ; for that, being allured by the 
firſt flowers, they feed ſo greedily upon them, that they 
ſurfeit themſelves, and die of a looſeneſs, if they are not 
ſpeedily relieved. 

The authors of the Maiſon Ruſtique impute this pur- 
ging to the bees . a, on pure honey, which does not 

orm a food ſufficiently ſubſtantial for them, unleſs they 
have bee-bread to eat at the ſame time; and adviſe gi- 
ving them a honey comb taken from another hive, ho 
cells of which are filled with crude wax or bee-bread. 

There is ſtill, however, a want of experiments to aſ- 
certain both the time and the manner in which bees 
ſhould be fed. The common practice is to feed them 
in the autumn, giving them as much honey as will bring 
the whole weight of the hive to near 20 pounds, To 
this end, the honey is diluted with water, and then put 
into an empty comb, ſplit reeds, or, as Columella di- 
res, upon clean wool, which the bees will ſuck per- 
fectly dry. But the dilution with water makes the ho- 
ney apt to be candied, and honey in that ſtate is preju- 
dicial to bees, 

The following directions given in the Maiſon Ru- 
ſtigue ſeem to be very judicious. Repleniſh the weak 
hives in September with ſuch a portion of combs full 
of honey taken from other hives as ſhall be judged tobe 
a ſufficient ſupply for them. In order to do this, turn 
up the weak hive, after taking the precaution of de- 
fending yourſelf with the ſmoke of rags, cut out the 
empty combs, and put the full ones in their place ; where 
ſecure them with pieces of wood run a- croſs, in ſuch 
manner that they may not fall down when the hive is 
returned io its place. The bees will (con fix them more 
effectually. If this method be thought too trouble- 
ſome, ſet under the hive a plate of liquid honey, un- 
mixed with water, with ſtraws laid acroſs it, and over 
theſe a paper pierced full holes, through which the 
bees will ſuck the honey without daubing themſelves. 
This ſhould be done in cloudy or rainy weather, when 
the bees ſtir leaſt abroad; and the hive ſhonld be co- 
vered, to protect the bees from robbers, who might be 
allured to it by the ſmell of the honey. 

Another circumſtance which may render it very ne- 


ceſſary to feed the bees is, when ſeveral days of bad Bee. 
weather enſue immediately after they have ſwarmed ; 
for then, being deſtitute of every ſupply beyond what 
they carried with them, they may be in great danger 
of ſtarving. In this caſe, honey ſhould be given them 
in proportion to the duration of the bad weather. 
The degree of cold which bees can endure has not 
been aſcertained. We find that they live in the cold 


parts of Ruſſia, and often in hollow trees, without any 


care being taken of them. Their hives are frequently 
made of the bark of trees, which does not afford them 
much protection from cold. Mr White, therefore, ju- 
diciouſly obſerves, that bees which ſtand on the north 
ſide of a building whoſe height intercepts the ſun's 
beams all the winter, will waſte leſs of their proviſions 
(one by half) than others which ſtand in the ſun : 
or coming ſeldom forth, they cat little ; and yet in 
the ſpring are as forward to work and ſwarm as thoſe 
which had twice as mach honey in the autumn before. 
The owner ſhould, however, examine their ſtate in the 
winter; and if he finds, that, inſtead of being cluſtered 
between the combs, they fall down in numbers on the 
ſtool or bottom of the hive, the hive ſhonld be carried 
to a warmer place, where they will ſoon recover. He 
mult be cautious in returning them again to the cold, 
leſt the honey be candied. 
Where the winters are extremely ſevere, the authors 
of the Maiſon Ruſtique adviſe to lay on the bottom of 
an old caſk the depth of half a foot of very dry carth, 
powdered, and preſſed down hard, and to 7 on this the 
ſtool with the hive; then, io preſerve a communication 
with the air, which is abſolutely neceſſary, to cut a hole 
in the caſk, oppoſite to the mouth of the hive, and place 
a piece of reed, or of alder made hollow, from the mouth 
of the hive to the hole in the caſk ; and after this to 
cover the hive with more of the ſame dry carth. If 
there be any room to fear that the bees will not havea 
ſufficiency of food, a plate with honey, covered as be- 
fore directed, may be put under the hive. If the num- 
ber of hives be great, boxes may be made of deals nail- 
ed together, deep enough to contain the hives when 
covered with dry earth. The bees will thus remain all 
the winter free from any danger from cold, bunger, or 
enemies. 30 
5. 7 taking the Honey and Wax. In this country it Methods of 
is uſual, in ſeizing the ſtores of theſe little animals, to taking the 
rob them alſo of their lives. The common method honey and 
is, That when thoſe which are doomed for ſlaughter e 
have been marked out (which is generally done in method in 
ä , a hole is dug near the The, and a ſtick, this coun- 
at the end of which is a rag that has been dipped try. 
in melted brimſtone, being ſtack in that hole, the 
rag is ſet on fire, the hive is immediately ſet over it, 


and the earth is inſtantly thrown up all round, ſo 


than none of the ſmoke can eſcape. In a quarter of 
an hour, all the bees are ſeemingly dead; and they will 
ſoon after be irrecoverably ſo, by being buried in the 
carth that is returned back into the hole, By this laſt 
means it is that they are abſolutely killed : for it has 
been found by experiment, that all the bees which have 
been affected only by the fume of the brimſtone, reco- 
ver again, excepting ſuch as have been ſinged or hurt 
by the flame. Hence it is evident that the fume of 
brimſtone might be uſed for intoxicating the bees, with 
ſome few precautions, The heavieſt and the lighteſh 

| hives, 


BEE 
Fee hives are alike treated in this manner: the former, be- 
cauſe they yield the moſt protit, with an immediate re- 
turn; and the latter, becauſe they would not be able 
to ſurvive the winter. Thoſe hives which weigh from 
x5 to 20 pounds arc thought to be the figeſt for 

7 keeping. A 7 1 * 
' More humane and 4 bogs mae 
Vide Col» by the ancien t and the following. .merbod i: 
Luk hi day praftiſed at Greece, degenerate 4 i is. 
7 7 Mount Hymethus is celebrated ſor the beſt honcy in 
Ruflica al Greece. This mountain was not leſs famous in times 
115 iii... 16. paſt for bees and admirable honey ; the ancients belic- 
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ving that bees were firſt bred here, and that all other 
Greek me- bees were bureolonics from this mountain; which if fo, 
thodof na- we affored onrfelves that it mult be trom this part of 
ring theho- hg mountain that the colonies were ſent ; both becauſe 
r.cy withthe he honey here made is the beſt, and that here hey 

f 


— never deſtroy the bees. I is of a good conſiſtenge, 
ctens more 


*/ournry Inte @ fair gotd-coloarand ttc fame quantity 
Greeee, Water than the ie quantity of any other doth,  Fno 
b 411. © ſooner knew that they never deltroy or impair the ſtock 
' of bees in taking away their honey, but 1 was Mquffi- 
tive to anderſtand their method of ordering the bees; 
which being an art fo worthy the knowledge of the cu- 
rious, I ſhall got think it beſide the purpole, to relate 
what I ſaw, and was informed of to that effect by ſuch 
as had {ill in that place. 

« The hives they keep their bees in are made of wil 
lows or ofiers, faſhioned like our common duſt-balkets, 
wide at top and narrow at the bottom, and plaſtered 
with clay or loam within and without. They ſet 

PI XCVI11 as in fig. 1. with the wide end uppermoſt,” The tops 
are covered with broad flat ſticks, which are alſo pla- 
ſtered over with clay ; and, to ſecure them from the 
weather, they cover them with a tuft of ſtraw, as we 
do. Along each of theſe ſlicks, the bees faſten their 
combs ; ſo that a comb may be taken out Whole, with- 
out the leaſt bruiſing, and with the greateſt cafe Tma- 


arch or April, until the bep xof 
vide them ; firſt 2 the ſticks on which the 
combs and bees are faſtened, from one another, with a 
knife : ſo, taking out the firſt comb and bees together 
on each ſide, they put them into another baſket, in the 
ſame order as they were taken out, until they have e- 
qually divided them. After this, when they are both 
again accommodated with ſticks and. plaſter, they ſet 
the new baſket in the place of che id one, and the old 
one in ſome new place. And all this they de in the 
middle of the day, at ſuch rime as the greateſt part of 
the bees are abroad; who at their cominghome, with- 
out mach difficulty by this means divideatbemieſycs c- 
qually; This device hinders them from warming and 
flying away. In Auguſt, they take ont their honey. 
This they do in the daytime alſo, While hey are a- 
broad the bees being hereby, lay; they, aiftprbed 
leaſt : at which time they take out the: combs: 12dcn 
with honey, as before; that is, beginning at each out- 
ſide, and ſo taking away, until they have ſeſt only ſuch 
a quantity of combs, in the middle; "as they judge will 
be ſufficient to maintain the bees in Winter; ſweeping 
rhoſe bees that are on the combs into the baſket apain, 

and then covering it with new ſticks and plaſter.” 
The Greek method above related was introduced in- 
to France in 1754, as We are informed by M. de Reau- 
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lid wood would do. Yellowdrain-deal thoroughly ſca- 
172 


them not to anſwer the deſign like thoſe of a leſſer ſize. 
inable. To increaſe. them in ſpringtime, that is in 


May, they di- | 
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mur and Du Hamel, in the Memoirs of the Royal A- Tee. 
cademy for that year, p. 331. 7 yy 

Attempts have been mede in our own cobniry, o 
attain the deſirable end of getting he boney and wax 
wit.our” deſtroying the becs, the moſt approved bf 


which we ſhall-now pelate as conciſcly as - „ 
Mr Thorley, in bis Inguiry into the Mature, Order, mi: Ther 


and Government ee, thinks colonies — lolcy's obſer. 
hives, for the followipg reaſons : Fir//, Ihe more de tiene, c. 


tain very many thouſands to theſe uſe- ; 
ful creatures; ſecondly, Their greater ſtrength (which 
conſiſts in numbers), and conſequently their ns 4 


ſatety from robbers ; thirdly, Their greater th, a- 
riling from the united labours of the greater ber. 
He tells us, that he has in ſome ſummers tak® two 
boxes filled with honey from one colony; and yet ſuf- 
ficient ſtore has been left for their maintenanceQuring 
the winter, cach box weighing 30 pounds. Add to 
theſe advantages, the plcalure of viewing them, with 
the greatelt {atcty, at all ſeaſons, even in their buſieſt 
time of gatherinp, and their requiring a much leſs at- 
tendaniee in ſwarming time. The bees thus managed 
are alſo more effectually ſecured from wet aud cold, 
from mice and other vermin. 

His boxes are made of deal, which, being ſpongy, 
ſucks up the breath of the bees ſooner than a more ſo- 


ſoned is the beſ. | 
An octagon, being ncarer 10 4 9 better than 
a ſquare form ; for as the bees, in Winter, lie in a round 
body near the centre of the e be is iben 
cou vey ed to all the but- parts, and the honey is Kept 
from * 2 4 | DS 
The dimenſions which Mr Thorley, after many years 
experience, recommenils for the boxes, are ten inches 
depth, and 12 or 14 inches breadth in the inſide. He 
has tried boxes containing a boſhel or more, but found 


The larger are much longer in filling; ſo that it is later 
ere yon come to reap the fruits of the labour of the 
bees: nor is the honey there ſo good and fine, the ef- 
fluvia even of their own bodies tainting it. 

The beſt and pureſt honey is that which is gathered 
in the firſt five or hx weeks; and in boxes ct leſs di- 
menſions you may take in a/month- or little more, pro- 
han the ſeaſon be favourable,” à box full of the fineſt 

oney. 3» 

T bh top of the box ſhould be made of an entire board 
a full inch thick after thas been plained ; and it ſhould 
project on all ſides at leaſt an inch beyond the dimen- 
ſions of the box. In the middle of this top there muſt 
be a bole five inches ſquare, for a communication be- 
tween the boxes ; and this bole ſhould be covered with 
a ſliding ſhutter, of deal or elm, running eaſily in a 
groove over the back window. The cight pannels, 
nine inches deep, and three quarters of an inch thick 
when panes, are to be et into the top fo far as to 
keep them in their proper Places ; to be ſecured at the 
corners with plates of braſs, and to be cramped with 
wires at the bottom to keep them firm; for the heat 
in ſummer will try their ſtrength. There ſhould be a 
glaſs-window behind, fixed in a frame, with a thin 
deal-cover, two {mall braſs hinges, and a button to 
faſten it. This window will be ſufficient for inſpecting 
the progreſs of the bees. Two braſs handles, one — 
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each ſide, are neceſſary to lift up the box: theſe ſhould 


pe fixed in with two thin plates of iron, near three in- 


33 


War. 


ches long, ſo as to turn vp and down, and put three 
inches below the top- board, which is nailed cloſe down 
with ſprigs to the other parts of the box. 

Thoſe who chooſe a frame within, io which the bees 
may faſten their combs, need only uſe a couple of deal 
Nicks of an inch ſquare, placed acroſs the box, and 
ſ:pported by two pins of braſs ; one an inch and half 
below the top, and the other two inches below it; 
by which means the combs will 2 find a reſt, 
One thing more, which perfects the work, is, a pat- 
ſage, tour or five inches long, and leſs than half an inch 
deep for the bees to go in and oat at the bottom of 
the box. 


Manage- I. In keeping bees in colonies, an houſe is neceſſary, 

ment of or at leaſt a ſhade ; without which the weather, eſpe- 

eee cially the heat of the jun, would ſoon rend the boxcs 
thod of to Pieces. 

— Your houſe may be made of any boards yon pleaſe, 

Loney and but deal is the beſt. Of whatever fort the materials 


are, the houſe mult be painted, to ſecure it from the 
weather. 

The length of this houſe, we will ſappoſe for ſix co- 
lonies, ſhonld be full 12 feet and a half, and each co- 
lony ſhould ſtand a foot diſtance from the other, It 
ſhould be three feet and a half high, to admit four 
boxes one upon another ; but if only three boxes are 
employed, two feet eight inches will be ſufficient, Its 
breadth in the inſide ſhould be two fect. The four 
corner-poſts ſhould be made of oak, and well fixed in 


the ground, that no ſtormy winds may overturn it; and 


all the rails ſhould be of oak, ſupported by ſeveral up- 
rights of the ſame, before and behind, that they may 
not yield or {fink under 6, 7, or 800 weight, or up- 
wards. The floor of the houſe (abont two feet from 
the ground) ſhould be ſtrong and ſmooth, that the 
loweſt box may ſtand cloſe to it. 

This floor may be made with boards or planks of 
deal the full leugth of the bee-houſe ; or, which is pre- 
ferable, with a board or plank to each colony, of two 
feet four inches long, and fixed down to the rails; and 
that part which appears at the front of the houſe may 
be cut into a ſemicircle, as a proper alighting place 
for the bees. Plane it to the flope, that the wet may 
fall off. When this floor to a ſingle colony wants to 
be repaired, it may eaſily be removed, and another be 
placed in its room, without diſturbing the other colo- 
nics, or touching any other part of the floor. 

Upon this floor, at equal diſtances, all your colonies 
maſt be placed, againſt a door or paſſage cut in the 
front of the houſe. 

Ouly obſerve farther, to prevent any falſe ſtep, that 
as the top-board of the box (being a full inch broader 
than the other part) will not permit the two mouths 
to come together, you muſt cut a third in a piece of 
deal of a ſufficient breadth, and place it between the 
other two, ſo cloſe, that not a bee may get that way 
into the houſe. And fixing the ſaid piece of deal down 
to the floor with two lath-nails, you will find after- 
wards to be of ſervice, when you have occaſion either 
to raiſe a colony, or take a box of honey, and may 
prove a means of preventing a great deal of trouble and 
miſchief. 

The houſe bcing in this forwardneſs, you may cover 

Vor. III. 
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it to your own mind, with boards, fine ſlates, or tiles. 
But contrive their poſition ſo as to carry off the wet, 


BEE 


and keep out the cold, rain, ſnow, or whatever might 
any way hurt and prejudice them. 

The back-doors may be made of half-inch deal, two 
of them io ſhut cloſe in a rabber, cut in an upright pil- 
lar, which may be ſo contrived, as to take in and out, 
by a mortiſe in the bottom rail, and a notch in the in- 
lide of the upper rail, and faſtened with a ſtrong haſp. 
Place the pillars in the ſpaces between the colonics. 

Concluding your hoaſe made after this model, with- 
out frout doors, a weather-baard will be very neceſſary 
to carry the water off trom the places where the bees 
ſettle and reſt, 

Good painting will be a great preſervative. Forget 
not to paint the months of your colonies with different 
colours, as red, white, blue, ytlow, &c. in form of a 
half-moon, or ſquare, that the bees may the better 
know their own home. Such diverſity will be a direc- 
tion to them. 

Thus your bees arc kept warm in the coldeſt winter; 
and in the hotteſt ſummer greatly refreſhed by the cool 
air, the back-doors being ſet open, without any airs 
holes made in the boxes. 

Dr Warder obſerves, that in Jane, July, and Au- 
gaſt, when the colonies come to be very full, and the 
weather proves very hot, the appearance of a ſhower 
drives the bees home in ſuch crowds that preſſing to 
get in, they ſtop the paſſage ſo cloſe, that thoſe with- 
in are almoſt ſuttocated for want of air; which makes 
the laſt ſo uneaſy, that they are like mad things. In 
this extremity, he has lifted the whole colony op a lit- 
tle on one ſide ; and by thus giving them air, has ſoon 
quieted them. He has known them, he ſays, come 
pouring out, on ſuch an occaſion, in number ſufficient 
to have filled at once two or three quarts ; as if they 
had been going to ſwarm. To prevent this inconve- 
nience, he adviſes cutting a hole two inches ſquare in 
about the middle of one of the hinder pannels of each 
box, Over this hole, nail, in the inſide of the box, a 
piece of tin-plate punched full of holes ſo ſmall that a 
bee cannot creep through them ; and have over it, on 
the outſide, a very thin ſlider, made to run in grooves; 
ſo that, when it is thruſt home, all may be cloſe and 
warm ; and when it is opened, in very hot weather, the 
air may paſs throvgh the holes, and prevent the ſuffo- 
cating heat. Or holes may be bored in the pannels 
themſelves, on ſuch an emergency, in a colony already 
ſettled. 

Such a thorough paſſage for the air may be conve- 
nient in extreme heat, which is ſometimes ſo great as 
to make the honey run out of the combs, The Me- 
moirs of the truly laudable Berne Society, for the year 
1764, give us a particular inſtance of this, when they 
ſay, that, in 1761, many in Swiſſerland were obliged 
to ſmother their bees, when they ſaw the honey and 
wax trickling down ; not knowing any other remedy 
for the loſſes they daily ſuſtained, Some ſhaded their 
hives from the ſun, or covered them with clothes wet 
ſeveral times a-day, and watered the gronnd all a- 
round. 

The beſt time to plant the colonies is, either in 
ſpring with new ſtocks full of bees, or in ſummer with 
ſwarms. If ſwarms are uſed, procure if poſſible two 
of the ſame day: hive them either in two boxes or in 
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a hive and a box: at night, place them in the bee-houſe, 
one over the other; and with a knife and a little lime 
and hair, ſtop cloſe the mouth of the hive or upper 
box, ſo that not a bee may be able to go in or out but 
at the front-door, This done, you will in a week or 
ten days with pleaſure ſce the combs appear in the 
boxes ; but if it be an hive, nothing can be ſcen till the 
bees have wrought down in the box. Never plant a 
colony with a ſingle ſwarm, as Mr Thorley ſays he has 
ſometimes done, but with little ſucceſs. 

When the ſecond box, or the box under the hive, 
appears full of bees and combs, it is time to raiſe your 
colony. This ſhould be done in the duſk of the even- 
inz, and in the following manner, 

Place your empty box, with the fliding ſhutter 
drawn back, behind the houſe, near the colony that is 
to be raiſed, and at nearly the height of the floor: then 
lifting up the colony with what expedition you can, 
Jet the empty box be pat in the place where it is to 
ſtand, and the colony upon it; and ſhut up the mouth 
of the then upper box with lime and hair, as before di- 
rected, 

When, by the help of the windows in the back of 
the boxes, you find the middle box full of combs, and 
a quantity of honey ſealed up in it, the loweſt box half 
full of combs, and few bees in the uppermolt box, pro- 
ceed thus, 

About five o'clock in the afternoon, drive cloſe with 
a mallet the ſliding ſhatter under the hive or box that 
is to be taken from the colony. If the combs are new, 
the ſhatter may be forced home without a mallet; but 
be ſure it be cloſe, that no bees may aſcend into the 
hive or box to be removed, After this, ſhut cloſe the 


doors of your houſe, and leave the bees thus cut off 


from the re{t of their companions, for the ſpace of halt 
an hour or more, In this ſpace of time, having loſt 
their queen, they will fill themſelves with honey, and 
be impatient to be ſet at liberty. 

If, in this interval, you examine the box or boxes 
beneath, and obſerve all to be quiet in them, you may 
be confident that the queen is there, and in ſafety. 
Hereupon raiſe the back part of the hive or box ſo far, 
hy a piece of wood {flipped under it, as to give the pri- 
ſoners room to come out, and they will return to their 
fellows: then lifting the box from off the colony, and 
turning its bottom upmolt, cover it With a cloth all 
night; and the next morning, when this cloth is re- 
moved, the bees that have remained in it will return to 
the colony. Thus you have a hive or box of honey, 
and all your bees ſafe. 

If the bees do not all come out in this manner, Dr 
Wardcr's method may be followed, eſpecially if it be 
with a hive. It is to place the hive with the ſmall end 
downward in a pail, peck, or flower- pot, ſo as to make 
it ſtand firm; then to take an empty hive, and ſet it 
upon the former, and to draw a cloth tight round the 
joining of the two hives, ſo that none of the bees may 
he able to get ot: after this, to ſtrike the full hive 
ſo ſmartly as to diſturb the bees that are in it, but with 
ſuch pauſes between the ſtrokes as to allow them time 
to aſcend into the empty hive, which muſt be held faſt 
whillt this is doing, leſt it fall off by the ſhaxing of 
the other. When you perceive by the noiſe of the 


| bees in the upper hive, that they are got into this laſt, 


carry it to a cloth ſpread for this purpoſe before the 
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colony, with one end faſtened to the landing-place, 
and knock them out upon it: they will ſoon crawl up 
the cloth, and join their fellows, who will gladly re- 
ceive them. | 

Mr Thorley next gives an account of his narcotic, 
and of the manner of uling it. 

The method which he has purſued with great ſuc- 
ceſs for many years, and which he recommends to the 
public as the moſt effectual for preſerving bees in com- 
mon hives, is incorporation, or uniting two ſtocks into 
one, by the help of a peculiar fume or opiate, which 
will put them entirely in your power for a time to di- 
vide and diſpoſe of at pleaſure. But as that dominion 
over them will be of ſhort duration, you muſt be cxpe- 
ditious in this buſineſs, | 

The queen is iinmediately to be ſearched for, and 
killed. Hives which have ſwarmed twice, and are con- 
ſcquently reduced in their nu:abers, are the fitteſt to 
be joined together, as this will greatly ſtrengthen and 
improve them. If a hive which you would take is 
both rich in honey and full of bees, it is but dividing 
the becs into two parts, and putting them into two 
boxes inſtead of one, Examine whether the ſtock to 
which you intend to join the bees of another, have ho- 
ney enough in it to maintain the bees of both: it ſhould 
weigh full 20 pounds. 

The narcotic, or ſtupifying fume, is made with the 
fungus maximus or putverulentus, the large muſhroom, 
commonly known by the name of burnt, puckfiſt, or 
frog-cheeſe. It is as big as a man's head, or bigger: 
when ripe; it is of a brown colour, turns to powder, 
and is exceeding light. Put one of theſe pucks into a 
large paper, preſs it therein to two-thirds or near half 
the bulk of its former ſize, and tie it up very cloſe ; 
then put it into an oven ſome time after the houſchold 
bread has been drawn, and let it remain there all night : 
when it is dry enough to hold fire, it is fit for uſe, The 
manner of uling it is thus : | 

Cut off a piece of the puck, as large as a hen's egg, 
and fix it in the end of a ſmall (tick ſlit for that purpuſ, 
and ſharpened at the other end ; which place fo that the 
puck may hang near the middle of an empty hive. 
This hive muſt be ſet with the mouth upward, in a pail 
or bucket which ſhould hold it ſteady, near the ſtock 
you intend to take. This done, fſct fire to the puck, 
and immediately place the ſtock of bees over it, tying 
a cloth round the hives, that no ſmoke may come 
forth. In a minute's time, or little more, you will 
hear the bees fall like drops of hail into the empty hive. 
You may then beat the top of the full hive gently with 
your hand, to get out as many of them as you can: 
after this, looſing the cloth, lift the hive off to a table, 
knock it ſeveral times againſt the table, ſeveral more 
bees will tumble out, and perhaps the queen among 
them. She often is one of the laſt that falls. If ſhe 
is not there, ſearch for her among the main body in 
bug empty bive, ſpreading them for this purpoſe on a 
table, 

You muſt proceed in the fame manner with the other 
hive, with the bees of which theſe arc to be united. 
Oue of the queens being ſecured, you muſt put the 
bees of both hives together, mingle them thoroughly, 
and drop them among the combs of the hive which 
they are intended to inhabit. When they are all in, 
cover it with a ꝑacking or other coarſe cloth which will 
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admit air, and let them remain ſhut up all that night 


Ind the next day. You will ſoon be ſenſible that they 


are awaked from this ſleep. 

The ſecond night after their union, in the duſk of 
the evening, gently remove the cloth trom off the month 
of the hive (taking care of yourſelt), and the bees will 
immediately ſally forth with a great noiſe ; but being 
too late, they will ſoon return : then inſerting two 
pieces of tobacco- pipes to let in air, keep them coxfined 
for three or four days, after which the door may be left 
open. 

"The beſt time for uniting bees is, after their young 
brood are all out, and before they begin to lodge in 
the empty cells. As to the hour of the day, he ad- 
viſes young practitioners to do it early inthe afternoon, 
in order that having the longer light, they may the 
more eaſily find out the queen, He never knew ſuch 
combined ſtocks conquered by robbers. They will ei- 
ther ſwarm in the ſummer, or yield an hive full of 
honey. 

Mr N. Thornley, ſon of the abovementioned orgy 
man, has added to the edition which he has given of his 
father's book, a poſtſcript, purporting, that perſons 
who chooſe to keep bees in glaſs-hives may, after un- 
covering the hole at the topof a flat-topped ſtraw-hive, 
or box, place the glaſs over it ſo cloſe that no bee can 
go in or out but at the bottom of the hive or box. 
The glaſs-hive muſt be covered with an empty hive or 
with a cloth, that too much light may not prevent the 
bees from working. As ſoon as they have filled the 
ſtraw-hive or box, they will begin to work up into the 
glaſs-hive. He tells us, that he himſelf has had one of 
theſe plaſs-hives filled by the bees in 30 days in a fine 
ſeaſon ; and that it contained 38 pounds of tine honey. 
When the glaſs is completely filled, flide a tin-plate 
between it and the hive or box, ſo as to cover the paſ- 
ſage, and in half an hour the glaſs may be taken off 
with ſafety. What few bees remain in it, will readily 
go to their companions. He has added a glaſs win- 
dow to his ſtraw-hives, in order to ſee what progreſs 
bees make; which is of ſome importance, eſpecially if 
one hive is to be taken away whilſt the ſeaſon ſtill con- 
tinues favourable for their collecting of honey: for when 
the combs are filled with honey, the cells are ſealed up, 
and the bees forſake them, and reſide moſtly in the 
hive in which their works are chiefly carried on. Ob- 
ſerving alſo that the bees were apt to extend their combs 
thro' the paſſage of communication in the upper hive, 


whether glaſs or other, which rendered it neceſſary to 
divide the comb when the upper hive was taken away, 


he now puts in that paſſage a wire ſcreen or netting, 
the meſhes of which are large enough for a loaded bee 
to go caſily through chem. This prevents the joining 
of the combs from one box to the other, and conſe- 
quently obviates the neceſſity of cutting them, and of 
ſpilling ſome of the honey, which running down among 
2 crowd of bees, uſed before to incommode them much; 
it being difficult for them to clear their wings of it. 
Fig. 2. is a drawing of one of his colonies, 

2. The reverend Mr White informs us, that his 
fondneſs for theſe little animals ſoon put upon him en- 
deavouring if poſſible to ſave them from fire and brim- 


taking their „n; that he thought he had reaſon to be content to 


honey and 
AX. 


ſuare their labours for the preſent, aud great reaſon to 
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rejoice if he could at any time preſerve their lives, to 


work ſor him another year; and that the main drift —v—— 


of his obſervations and experiments has therefore been, 
to diſcover an eaſy and cheap method, ſuited to the 
abilities of the common people, of taking away fo 
mach honey as can be ſpared, without deſtroying or 
ſtarving the bees; and by the ſame means to encourage 
ſcaſonable ſwarms. 

In his directions how to make the bee-boxes of his 
inventing, he tells us, ſpeaking of the manner of con- 
ſtructing a ſingle one, that it may be made of deal or any 
other well- ſcaſoned boards which are not apt to warp or 
ſplit. The boards ſhould be near an inch thick ; the fi- 
gure of the box ſquare, and its height and breadth nine 
inches and five cighths, every way, meaſuring within. 
With theſe dimenſions it will contain near a peck and 
an half, The front part muſt have a door cut in the 
middle of the hottom-edge, three inches wide and near 
half an inch in height, which will give free liberty to 
the bees to paſs through, yet not be large enough for 
their enemy the mouſe to enter, Inthe back-part you 
maſt cut a hole with a rabbet in it, in which you are to 
fix a pane of the cleareſt and beſt crow n-glaſs, about 
five inches in length and three in breadth, and faſten it 
with putty ; let the top of the glaſs be placed as high 
as the roof within-ſide, that you may ſee the upper 
part of the combs, where the bees with their riches are 
moſtly placed, You will by this means be better able 
to judge of their ſtate and ſtrength, than if your 
glaſs was fixed in the middle. The glaſs muſt be co- 
vered with a thin piece of board, by way of ſhutter, 
which may be made to hang by a ſtring, or turn up- 
on a nail, or ſlide ſideways between two mouldings, 
Such as are deſirous of ſeeing more of the bees works, 
may make the plaſs as large as the box will admir 
without weakening it too much ; or they may add a 
pane of glaſs on the top, which mult likewiſe be cover- 
ed with a ſhutter, faſtened down with pegs, to prevent 
accidents. 

The ſide of the box which is to be joined to another 

box of the ſame form and dimenſions, as it will not be 
expoſed to the internal air, may be made of a piece of 
ſlit deal not half an inch thick, This he calls the /ide 
of communication, becauſe it is not to be wholly inclo- 
ed: a ſpace is to be left at the bottom the whole 
breadth of the box, and a little more than an inch in 
height : and a hole or paſſage is to be made at top, 
three inches long, and more than half an inch wide. 
Through theſe the bees are to have a commũnication 
from one box tothe other. The lower communication 
being on the floor, our labourers, with their burdens, 
may readily and eaſily aſcend into either of the boxes, 
The upper communication is only intended as a paſſage 
between the boxes, reſembling the little holes or nar- 
row paſſes which may be obſerved in the combs form- 
ed by our ſagacious architects, to ſave time and ſhorten 
the way when they have occaſion to paſs from one comb 
to another ; juſt as in populons cities, there are narrow 
lanes and alleys paſſing tranſverſely from one large 
ſtreer to another. 

In the next place you are to provide a looſe board, 
half an inch thick, and large enough to cover the ſide 
where you have made the communications. You are 
likewiſe to have in readineſs ſeveral little iron ſtaples, 
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an inch and a half long, wich the two points or ends 


—— pended down more than half an inch. The uſe of 


theſe will be ſeen preſently, 

You have new only to fix two ſticks croſſing the box 
from ſide to ſide, and croſſing each other, to be a ſtay 
to the combs; one about three inches from the bot- 
tom, the other the ſame diſtance from the top; and 
when you have painted the whole, to make it more du- 
rable, your box is finiſhed, 

The judicious bee-maſter will here obſerve, that the 
form of the box now deſcribed is as plain as poſſible 
for it to be. It is little more than five ſquare pieces of 
board nailed together; ſo that a poor cottager who has 
bat ingenuity enough to fawa board into the given 
dimenſions, and to drive a nail, may make his own 
boxes well enongh, without the help or expence of a 
carpenter. 

No directions are neceſſary for making the other box, 
which muſt be of the ſame form and dimenſions. The 
two boxes differ from cach other only in this, that the 
fide of communication of the one muſt be on your right 
hand; of the other, on your left, Fig. 3. repreſents 
two of theſe boxes, with their openings of commanica- 
tion, ready to join to each other, 

Mr White's manner of hiving a ſwarm into one or 
both of theſe boxes is thus: 

You are to take the looſe board, and faſten it to one 
of the boxes, ſo as to ſtop the communications. This 
may be done by three of the ſtaples before mentioned ; 
one on the top of the box near the front; the two o- 
thers on the back, near the top and near the bottom, 
Let one end of the ſtaple be thruſt into a gimlet-hole 
made in the box, fo that the other end may go as tight 
as can be over the looſe board, to Keep it from flipping 
when it is handled, The next morning, after the 
bees have been hived in his box, the other box ſhould 
be added, and the looſe board ſhould be taken away. 
This will prevent a great deal of labour to the bees, 
and ſome tothe proprietor, 

Be careful to faſten the ſhutter ſo cloſe to the glaſs, 
that no light may enter through it; for the bees ſeem 
to look upon ſuch light as a hole or breach in their 
houſe, and on that account may not fo well like their 
new habitition. But the prigcipal thing to be obſerv- 
ed at this time is, to cover the box as ſoon as the bees 
are hived, with a linen cloth thrown cloſely over it, or 
with green bouphs to protect it from the picrcing heat 
of the fin. Boxes will admit the heat much fooner 
than ſtraw-hives; and if the bees find their houſe too 
hot for them, they will be wife enongh to leave it. If 
the ſwarm be larger than uſual, inſtead of faſtening the 
looſe board to one box, you may join two boxes toge- 
ther with three ſtaples, leaving the communication open 
from one to the other, and then hive your bees into 
both. In all other reſpects they are to be hived in 
boxes after the ſame manner as in common hives. 

The door of the ſecond box ſhonld be carefully ſtop- 
ped np, and be kept conſtantly clofed, in order that 
the bees may not have an entrance but through the firſt 
box, | 

When the boxes are ſet in the places where they are 
to remain, they muſt be ſcreened from the ſammer's 
fun, becauſe the wood will otherwite be heated to a 
greater degree than cither the bees or their works can 
bear, and they ſhould likewiſe be ſcreened from the 
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winter's fun, becauſe the warmth of this will draw the 
bees from that lethargic ſtate which is natural to them, 
as well as many other inſects in the winter ſcaſon. For 
this purpoſe, and alſo to ſhelter the boxes from rain, 
our ingenious young clergyman has contrived the fol- 
lowing frame. 

Fig. 4. Repreſents the front of a frame for twelve 
colonies. a, a, are two cells of oak lying flat on the 
ground, more than four feet long. In theſe cells art fixed 
foar oaken poſts, about the thickneſs of ſuch as are uſed 
ſor drying linen. The two poſts &, 6, in the front, arc 
about [ix teet two inches above the cells: the other 
two, ſtanding bockward, five feet eight inches. You 
are next to nail ſome boards of flit deal horizontally 
from one of the fore poſts to the other, to ſcreen the 
bees from the ſan. Let theſe boards be feven feet 
ſeven inches in length, and nailed to the inſide of the 
poſts; and be well ſcaſoned, that they may not ſhriuk 
or gape in the joints. c. c, Are two ſplints of deal, 
to Keep the boards even, and ſtrengthen them. 

Fig. 5. repreſents the back of the frame. 4, d, d, d, 
Are four ſtrong boards ef the ſame length with thc 
frame on which you are to place the boxes. Let the 
upper fide of them be very ſmooth and even, that the 
boxes may ſtand true upon them; or it may be ſtill 
more adviſable to place under every pair of boxes a 
ſmooth thin board, as long as the boxes, and abont a 
quarter of an inch wider. The bees will ſoon faſten 
the boxes to this board in ſuch manner that you may 
move or weigh the boxes and board together, without 
breaking the wax or reſin, which for many reaſons 
ont to be avoided. Theſe floors muſt be ſupported 
by pieces of wood or bearers, which are nailed from 
poſt ro poſt at each end. They are likewiſe to be well 
nailed tothe fraine, to keep them from ſinking with 
the weight of the boxes, f Repreſents the roof, which 
projects backward about ſeven or cight inches beyond 
the boxes to ſhelter them from rain. You have now 
only to cut niches or holes in the frame, over againſt 
cach mouth or entrance into the boxes at 5, h, %, in 
fig. 4. Let theſe niches be near four inches long; and 
under each you muſt nail a ſmall piece of wood for the 
bees to alight upon. The morning or evening ſun will 
ſhine upon one or both ends of the frame, let its aſpect 
be what it will: bat you may prevent its over-heating 
the boxes, by a looſe board ſer up between the poſts, 
and kept in by two or three pegs. 5 

The ſame gentleman, with great humanity, obſerves, 
that no true lover of bees ever lighted the fatal match 
without much concern, and that it is evidently more 
to our ad vantage, to (pare the lives of our bees, and 
be content with part of their ſtores, than to Kill and 
take pſſeſſion of the whole. 

About the latter end of Angnſt, ſays he, by a little 
inſpection through your glaſſes, you may eaſily diſco- 
ver which of your colonies you may lay under contri— 
bntion. Such as have filled a box and an half with 
their werks, will pretty readily yield you the half box. 
But yon are not to depend upon the quantity of combs 
withont examining how they are ſtored with Loney. 
The bees ſhould, according to him, have eight or nine 


pounds left them, by way of wages for their ſammer's 


work. 
The moſt proper time for this buſineſs is the middle 
of the day; and as you ftand bchind the frame, yon 
will 


— operation itſelf is very ſimple, and caſily performed, 
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will need no armour, except a pair of gloves. The 
thus: open the mouth of the box you intend to take; 
then with a thin knife cut through the reſin with 
which the bees have joined the boxes to each otaer, till 
you find that you have ſeparated them; and after this, 
thruſt a ſheet of tin gently in between the boxes. The 
communication being hereby ſtopped, the bees in the 
fulleſt box, where it is molt likely the queen is, will be 
a little diſturbed at the operation; but thoſe in the o- 
ther box where we {ippole the queen is not, will run 
to aad fro in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, and 
ſend forth a mournful cry, eatily diſtinguiſhed from 
their other notes. They will illuc ont at the newly 
opened door; not in a body as when they ſwarm, nor 
with ſuch calm and cheertul activity as when they go 
forth to their labours; but by one or two at a time, 
with a wild flatter and vilible rage and diſorder, This, 
however, is ſoon over: for as ſoon as they get abroad 
and ſpy their fellows, they fly to them inſtantly and 
join them at the mouth of the other box, By this 
means, in au hour or two, for they go out {lowly, you 
will have a box of pure honey, without lcaving a bee 
in it to moleſt you: and likewiſe without dead bees, 
which, when yon burn them, are often mixed with 
your honey, and both waſte and damage it. 

Mr White acknowledges, that he has ſometimes 
ſound this method fail, when the mouth of the box to 
be taken away has not been conſtantly and carefully 
cloſed : The bees will in this caſe get acquainted with 
it as an entrance; and when you open the mouth in 
order to their leaving this box, many of them will be 
apt to return, and the communication being ſtopped, 
will in a ſhort time carry away all the honey irom 
this to the other box; ſo much do they abhor a ſepa- 
ration. When this happens, he has recourſe to the 
following expedient, which he thinks infallible. He 
takes a piece of deal, a little larger than will cover the 
month of the box, and cut in it a ſquare nich ſome- 
what more than half an inch wide. In this nich he 
hangs a little trap-door, made of a thin piece of tin, 
turning upon a pin, with another pin croſſing the nich 
a little lower fo as to prevent the hanging door from 
opening both ways. This being placed cloſe to the 
mouth, the bees which want to get out will eaſily thruſt 
open the door ontwards, but cannot open it the other 


way to get in again; ſo muſt, and will readily, make 


to the other box, leaving this in about the ſpace of two 
hours, with all its ſtore, juſtly due to the tender hearted 


. bee-maſter as a ranſom for their lives. 


What led Mr White to prefer collateral boxes to 
thoſe before in uſe, was, to uſe his own words, his 
© compaſſion ſor the poor bees, who, after dt. 


the fields, return home weary and heavy laden, and 


muſt perhaps depoſit their burden up two pair of ſtairs, 
or in the garret. The lower room, it is likely, is not 
yet furniſhed with ſtairs: for, as is well known, our 
little artichets lay the foundation of their ſtructures 
at the top, and build downward. In this caſe, the 
weary little labourer is to drag her load up the ſides 
of the walls: and when ſhe bas done this, ſhe will tra- 
vel many times backward and forward, as I have fre- 
quently ſeen, along the roof, before ſhe finds the door 
or paſſage into the ſecond ſtory ; and here again ſhe is 
perplexed with a like puzzling labyrinth, before ſhe 
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gets into the third, What a waſte is here of that 


precious time which our bees value ſo much, and which "—v 


they employ ſo well! and what an expence of ſtrength 
and ſpirits, on which their ſupport and ſuſtenance de- 
pend! In the collateral boxes, the rooms are all on 
the ground-tloor ; and becauſe I know my bees are 
wiſe enough to value convenience more than ſtate, I 
have made them of ſuch a moderate, though decent, 
height, that the bees have much leſs way to climb to 


the top of them than they have to the crown of a com- 
mon hive.” 


36 
Mr Wildman's hives have been already deſcribed Of the ma- 
(n® 23, 24.) A good ſwarm will ſoon fill one of theſe nagement 


hives, and theretore another hive may be put under it 
the next morning. The larger ſpace allowed the bees 
will cxcite their induſtry in filling them with combs. 
The queen will lay ſome eggs in the upper hive ; but ſo 
ſoon as the lower hive is filled with combs, ſhe will lay 
moſt of them in it. In little more than three weeks, 
all the eggs laid in the upper hive will be turned into 
bees; and if the ſcaſon is favourable, their cells will 
be ſoon filled with honey. 

As ſoon as they want room, a third hive ſhould be 
placed under the two former; and in a few days after 
the end of three weeks from the time the ſwarm was 
put into the hive, the top hive may be taken away at 
noon of a fair day ; and if any bees remain in it, carry 
it to a little diſtance from the ſtand, and turning its 
bottom up, and ſtriking it on the ſides, the bees will be 
alarmed, take wing, and join their companions in the 
ſecond and third hives. If it is found that the bees are 
very unwilling to quit it, it is probable that the queen 
remains among them, In this caſe, the bees muſt be 
treated in the manner that ſhall be directed when we 
deſcribe Mr Wildman's method of taking the honey 
and the wax, The upper hive now taken away ſhould 
be put in a cool place, in which no vermin, mice, &c. 
can come at the combs, or other damage can happen to 
them, and be thus preſerved in reſerve, 

When the hives ſcem to be again crowded, and the 
upper hive is well ſtored or filled with honey, a fourth 
hive ſhould be placed under the third, and the upper 
hive be taken off the next fair day at noon, and treated 
as already directed. As the honey made during the 
ſummer is the beſt, and as it is needleſs to keep many 
full hives in ſtore,-the honey may be taken out of the 
combs of this ſecond hive for uſe. 

If the ſeaſon is very favourable, the bees may till fill 
a third hive. In this caſe, a fifth hive muſt be put under 
the fourth, and the third taken away as before, The 
bees will then fill the fourth for thcir winter ſtore. 

As the honey of the firſt hive is better than the ho- 
ney collected ſo late as that in the third, the honey may 
be taken out of the combs of the firſt, and the third 
may be preſerved with the ſame care as directed for 
that. | 

In the month of September, the top hive ſhould be 
examined; if full, it will be a ſufficient proviſion for 
the winter; but if light, that is, not containing 20 
pounds of honey, the more the better, then, in the 
month of October, the fifth hive ſhould be taken away, 
and the hive kept in reſcrve ſhould be put upon the re- 
maining one, to ſupply the bees with abundant provi- 
ſions for the winter. Nor need the owner grudge them 
this ample ſtore; for they are faithful ſtewards, 7 

will 
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Nee. will be proportionably richer and more forward in the 
—— ſpring and ſummer, when he will reap an abandant 
roit, The fifth hive which was taken away ſhould 
& earcfally preſerved during the winter, that it may 
be reſtored to the ſame ſtock of bees, when an addi- 
tional hive is wanted next ſummer ; or the firſt ſwarm 
that comes off may be pat into it. The combs in it, 
if kept free from filth and vermin, will ſave much labour, 
and they will at once go to the collecting of honey, 

It is almoſt ncedleſs to obſerve, that when the hives 
are changed, a cover, as already directed, (ſce n“ 23.) 
ſhould be put upon every upper hive; and that when a 
lower hive becomes an upper hive, the door of it ſhould 
be ſhut up, that ſo their only paſſage out ſhall be by 
the lower hive; for otherwiſe the queen would be apt 
to lay eggs in both iudiſcriminately, The whole of 
the above detail of the management of one hive may 
be extended to any number: it may be proper to keep 
a regiſter to cach ſet; becauſe, in reſtoring hives to the 
bees, they may be better pleaſed at receiving their own 
labours than that of other ſtocks. 

If in the autumn the owner has ſome weak hives, 
which have neither proviſion nor numbers ſufficient for 
the winter, it is adviſable to join the bees to richer 
hives: for the greater number of bees will be a mutual 
advantage to one another during the winter, and ac- 
celerate their labours much in the ſpring, For this pur- 
poſe, carry a poor and a richer hive into a room, a lit- 
tle before night: then force the bees out of both hives 
into two ſeparate empty hives, in a manner that ſhall 
be hereafter directed: ſhake upon a cloth the bees out 
of the hive which contains the feweſt ; ſearch for the 
queen; and as ſoon as E. have ſecured her with a ſuf- 
ficient retinue, bring the other hive which contains the 
greater number, and place it on the cloth on which 
the other bees are, with a ſupport under one ſide, and 
with a ſpoon ſhovel the bees under it. They will ſoon 
aſcend; and, while under this impreſſion of fear, will 
unite peaceably with the other bees; whereas, had they 
been added to the bees of the richer hive, while in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their caſtle, many of the new-comers muſt 
have paid with their lives for their intruſion, 

It appears from the account of the management of 
bees in Mr Wildman's hives, that there is very little 
art wanting to cauſe the bees to quit the hives which 
are taken away, unleſs a queen happens by chance to 
be among them. In that caſe, the ſame means may be 
uſed as are neceſſary when we would rob one of the 
common hives of part of their wealth. The method is 

37 as follows: 
Hismethod Remove the hive from which you would take the 
of taking wax and honey into a room, into which admit but 
the honey little light, that it may at firſt appear to the bees as 
and Wat. jf jt was late in the evening. Gently invert the hive, 
placing it between the frames of a chair or other ſteady 
ſapport, and cover it with an empty hive, keeping that 
ſide of the empty hive raiſed a little, which is next the 
window, to give the bees ſufficient light to get up in- 
to it. While you hold the empty hive ſteadily ſup- 
ported on the edge of the full hive, between your ſide 
and your left arm, keep ſtriking with the other hand 
all round the full hive from top to bottom, in the man- 
ner of beating a drum, ſo that the bees may be fright- 
ened by the continued noiſe from all quarters; and 
they will in conſequence mount out of the full hive in- 


to the empty one, Repeat the ſtrokes rather quick 


than ſtrong round the hive, till all the bees are got 


out of it, which in general will be in about five minutes. 
It is to be obſerved, that the fuller the hive is of bees, 
the ſooner they will have left it. As ſoon as a num- 
ber of them have got into the empty hive, it ſhould 
be raiſed a little from the full one, that the bees may 
not continue to run from the one to the other, but ra- 
ther keep aſcending upon one another, 

So ſoon as all the bees are out of the full hive, the 
hive in which the bees are muſt be placed on the ſtand 
from which the other hive was taken, in order to re- 
ccive the abſent bees as they return from the fields. 

If this is done early in the ſeaſon, the operator 
ſhould examine the royal cells, that any of them that 
have young in them may be ſaved, as well as the combs 
which have young bees in them, which ſhould on no 
account be touched, thongh by ſparing them a good 
deal of honey be left behind. Then take out the other 
combs with a long, broad, and pliable knife, ſuch as 
the apothecaries make uſe of, The combs ſhould be 
cut from the ſides and crown as clean as poſſible, to 
ſave the future labour of the bees, who muſt lick up 
the honey ſpilt, and remove every remains of wax; and 
then the ſides of the hive ſnould be ſcraped with a table 
ſpoon, to clear away what was left by the Knife, Dur- 
ing the whole of this operation, the hive ſhould be 
placed inclined to the ſide from which the combs ara 
taken, that the honey which is ſpilt may not daub the 
remaining combs. If ſome combs were anavoidably 
taken away, in which there are young bees, the parts 
of the comb in which they are ſhould be returned in- 
to the hive, and ſecured by ſticks in the beſt manner 
poſſible, Place the hive then for ſometime upright, that 
any remaining honey may drain out. If the combs are 
built in a direction oppolite to the entrance, or at right 
angles with it, the combs which are the furtheſt from 
the entrance are to be preferred; becauſe there they 
are beſt ſtored with honey, and have the feweſt young 
bees in them. 

Having thus finiſhed taking the wax and honey, the 
next buſineſs is to return the bees to their old hive; 
and for this purpoſe place a table covered with a clean 
cloth near the ſtand, and giving the hive in which the 
bees are a ſudden ſhake, at the ſame time ſtriking it 
pretty forcibly, the bees will be ſhaken on the cloth. 
Put their own hive over them immediately, raiſed a 
little on one fide, that the bees may the more eaſily en- 
ter; and when all are entered, place it on the ſtand as 
before. If the hive in which the bees are be turned 
bottom uppermoſt, and their own hive be placed over 
it, the bees will immediately aſcend into it, eſpecially 
if the lower hive is ſtruck on the fides to alarm 
them. | | 

As the chief obje& of the bees during the ſpring 
and beginning of the ſummer is the propagation of their 
kind, honey during that time is not collected in ſuch 
quantity as it is afterwards: and on this account it is 
ſcarcely worth while to rob a hive before the latter end 
of June; nor is it ſafe to do it after the middle of 
Jaly, leſt rainy weather may prevent their reſtoring 
the combs they have loſt, and laying in a ſtock of ho- 
ney fafficient for the winter, unleſs there is a chance 
of carrying them to a rich paſture, 

BEE is alſo uſed figuratively to denote ſweetneſs, in- 

duſtry, 
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on account of the great ſweetneſs of his ſtyle. Anto- 
nius got the denomination Meliſſa or Bee, on account of 


wy — his collection of common-places.—Leo Allatius gave 


the appellation apes wrbane to the illuſtrious men at 
Rome from the year 1630 to the year 1632. 

Bet':;-Bread, See BEE, no 12 par. t. 

BkE-Eater, in zoology. See MEROrs. 

BrE-F lower. See OrnRYs. 

BEk- Clue, called by the ancients propolis, is a ſoft, 
unctuous, glutinous matter, employed by bees to ce- 
ment the combs to the hives, and to cloſe up the cells. 
Sce BEE, n 13. 

Bee-Hiv:s, See BEE, no 19, 34, 36. 

BEECH-TREE, in botany. Sce FAGus. 

BEEch- Maſt, the fruit of the beech-tree, ſaid to be 
good for fattening hogs, deer, &c,—lt has ſometimes, 
even to men, proved an uſcful ſubſtitute for bread, 
Chios is ſaid to have endured a memorable ſiege by 
means of it. 

Beecn-Oil, an oil drawn by expreſſion from the maſt 
of the beech-tree, after it has been ſhelled and pounded. 
This oil is very common in Picardy, and uſed there 
and in other parts of France inſtead of butter ; but 
molt of thoſe who take a great deal of it complain of 
pains and a heavineſs in the ſtomach, 

BEEF, the fleſh of black-cattle prepared for food. 


Mat. Med. According to Dr Cullen +, beef, though of a more 


firm texture and leſs ſoluble than mutton, is equally al- 
kaleſcent, perſpirable, and nutritious : and if in the 
ſouthern countries it is not eſteemed ſo, it 1s on account 
of its imperfection there. 

BEELE, a kind of pick-2xe, uſed by the miners 
for ſeparating the ores from the rocks in which they 
lie: this inſtrument is called a tubber by the miners of 
Cornwall. | 

BEER, is a ſpirituous liquor made from any farina- 
ceous grain, but generally from barley, It is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the wine of barley. The meals of any 
of theſe grains being extracted by a ſufficient quantity 
of water, and remaining at reſt in a degree of heat re- 
quiſite for the ſpirituous fermentation, naturally under- 
go this fermentation, and are qe, 395 into a vinous 
liquor. But as all theſe matters render the water mu- 
cilaginous, fermentation proceeds ſlowly and imper- 
fectly in ſuch liquors. On the other ſide, if the quan- 
tity of farinaceous matter be ſo diminiſhed that its ex- 
tract or decoction may have a convenient degree of 
fluidity, this liquor will be impregnated with ſo ſmall 
a quantity of fermentable matter, that the beer or 
wine of the grain will be too weak, and have too Iittle 
taſte, | 

Theſe inconveniences are remedied by preliminary 
operations which the grain is made to undergo.—Theſe 
preparations conſiſt in ſteeping it in cold water, that it 
may ſoak and ſwell to a certain degree; and in laying 
it in a heap with a ſuitable degree of heat, by means 
of which, and of the imbibed moiſture, a germination 
begins, which is to be ſtopped by a quick drying, as 
ſoon as the bud ſhows itſelf. To accelerate this drying, 
and render jt more complete, the grain is ſlightly 
roaſted, by making it paſs down an inclined canal ſuf- 
ficiently heated. This germination, and this flight 
roaſting, changes conſiderably the nature of the muci- 
laginous fermentable matter of the grain, The germi- 
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nation attenuates much, and in ſome meaſure totally Peer 


deſtroys, the viſcolity of the mucilage ; and it does this, 
when not carried 100 far, without depriving the grain 
of any of its diſpoſition to ferment. On the contrary, 
it changes the grain into a ſaccharine ſubſtance, as may 
be perceived by maſhing grains beginning to germi- 
nate, The ſlight roaſting contributes alſo to attenuate 
the mucilaginous fermentable matter of the grain. 
When the grain is thus prepared, it is fit to be ground, 
and to impregnate water with much of its ſubſtance 
without forming a glue or viſcous maſs. The grain 
thus prepared is called t. This malt is then to be 
N and all its ſubſtance, which is fermentable aud 
oluble in water, is to be extricated by means of hot 
water. This extract or inſuſion is ſufficiently evapo- 
rated by boiling in caldrons; and ſome plant of an a- 
grecable bitterneſs, ſuch as hops, is at that time added, 
to heighten the taſte of the beer, and to render it ca- 
pable of being longer preſerved. Laſtly, this liquor is 
put into caſks, and allowed to ferment ; nature per- 
forms the reſt of the work, and is only to be aſſiſted 
by the other moſt fayourable circumſtances for the ſpi- 
rituous fermentation. Sce FERMENTATION. 
Foreigners have framed divers conjectures to account 
for the excellency of the Britiſh beer, and its ſuperio- 
rity to that of other countries, even of Bremen, Mons, 
and Roſtoch. It has been pretended the brewers 
throw dead dogs flea'd into their wort, and boiled them 
till the fleſh is all conſumed. Others, more equitable, 
attribute the excellency of the beer to the quality of 
the malt and water, and the {kill of the brewers in 
preparing it. 
Sour beer may be reſtored divers ways; as by ſalt 
made of the aſhes of barley-ſtraw, put into the veſſel 
and ſtirred ; or by three or four handfuls of beech- 


aſhes thrown into the veſſel, and ſtirred; or, where the 


liquor 1s not very ſour, by a little put into a bag, with- 
out ſtirring : chalk calcined, oyſter ſhells, egg-ſhells 
burnt, ſea-ſhells, crab eyes, alkalized coral, &c. do 
the ſame, as they imbibe the acidity, and unite with it 
into a ſweetneſs, —Bcer, it is ſaid, may be kept from 
turning ſour in ſummer, by hanging into the veſſel a 
bag containing a new laid egg, pricked full of little 
pin-holes, ſome laurel-berries, and a few barley-grains; 
or by a new-laid egg and walnnt-tree leaves. Glauber 
commencs his ſal mirabile and fixed nitre, put in a 
linen bag, and hung on the top of the caſk ſo as to 
reach the liquor, not only for recovering ſour beer, but 
preſerving and ſtrengthening it. 

Laurel-berries, their ſkin being peeled off, will keep 
beer from deadne/ſs ; and beer already dead may be re- 
ſtored by impreguating it with fixed air. 

Beer taſiing of the caſk may be freed from it by put- 
ting : handful of wheat in a bag, and hanging it in the 
velicl, 

BEEROTH, a village of Judea, ſituated at the 
foot of Mount Gabaon, ſeven miles from Alia or Je- 
ruſalem, on the road to Nicopolis (Jerome). 

BEER-SHEBA (Moſes), a city to the ſouth of 
the tribe of Judah, adjoining to Idumea (Joſephus). 
Sce BERSABE. 

BEESTINGS, or BREASTIN GS, a term uſed b 
country - people for the firſt milk taken from a cow af- 
ter calving,—The beeſtings are of a thick conſiſtence, 
and yellow colour, ſceming impregnated with ſulphur. 

Dr 
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the denomination of ttmariots. 
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Dr Morgan imagines them peculiarly fitted and intend- 
ed by nature to cicanſe the young animal from the re- 
crements gathered in its ſtomach and inteſtines during 
its long habitation iu utero, The like quality and vir- 
tic he ſuppoſes in womens firſt milk after delivery; and 
tence infers the neceflity of the mother's ſuckling her 
own child, rather than committing it to @ nurſe whote 
firft milk is gone. 

BEET, in botany, Sce BETA. 

BEETLE, in the hiſtory of inſects. Sce Scara- 
2 Ks. 

BezTLE alfo denotes a wooden inſtrument ſor dri- 
ving piles, c. It is likewiſe called a ſtarper, and by 

1v1Ors a rammer. 

BEEVES, a gencral name for oxen. See Bos. 

BEFORT, a ſmall but ſtrong town of France, and 
capital of Suntgaw in Alſace. It was ceded to France 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1643. There are zt 
above 100 houſes in this town, but it is important on 
account of the great road by this place from Franche 
Compte. The fortifications were preatly augmented 
by Louis XIV. It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain. 
E. Long. 6. 2. N. Lat. 47. 38. 

BEG, or BEV, in the Turkiſh affairs, 

Beg is more 22 applied to the lord of a 
banner, called alſo in the ſame language /angiak-bep. 
A beg has the command of a certain number of the 
ſpahis, or horſe, maintained by the province under 
All the begs of a pro- 
vince obey one governor-general called Ser- beg, or 
heyler-beg, q. d. lord of lords, or of the beys of the 
province, 

Bzcs, or BEGns, of Egypt, denote twelve generals, 
who have the command of the militia or landing for- 
ces of the Kingdom ; and are to ſecure the country from 
the inſults of Arabs, as well as to protect the pilgrims 
in their annual expeditions to Mecca, The begs, ſeve- 
ral of whom are deſcended from the ancient race of the 
Mamalakes, are very rich and powerful, maintaining 
cach 500 fighting men for their own guard, and the ſer- 
vice of their court. On diſcontents, they have fre- 
quemly riſen in rebellion. They are often at variance 
with the baſhaw, whom they have more than once 
plandered and impriſoned, 

BEGA (Cornelius), painter of landſcape, cattle, 
and converſations, was born at Haerlem in 1620, and 
was the diſciple of Adrian Oſtade. Falling into a 
diſſipated way of life, he was diſinherited by his fa- 
ther: for which rcaſon he caſt off his ſather's name, 
which was Begyn, and aſſimed that of Bega; his 
early pictures being marked with the former, and his 
latter works with the other. He had a fine pencil, 
and a delicate manner of handling his colours, ſo as 
to give them a look of neatneſs and tranſparence ; and 
his performances are ſo much eſteemed in the Low 
Countries as to be placed among the works of the beſt 
artiſts, He took the plagne from a woman with whom 
he was deeply enamoured ; and he ſhowed ſo much 
ſincerity of affection, that, notwithſtanding the expo- 
ſt;lations of all his friends and phyſicians, he would 
attend her to the lateſt moments of her life, and died 
a few days after, aged 44. 

BEGHARDS. See BEcuarnDs. ' 

BEGLERBEG, a governor of one of the princi- 
pal governments in the Turkiſh empire, and next in 
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dignity of tic grand vizier. To every beblerbeg the Be 
grand —_— grves three enſigns or ſtaves, trimmed Beguice,, 

orſc-tail; to diſtinguiſh them from the ba 
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ſhaws, who have but two; and frois {imple begs, or 
ſangiac begs, who have but one. 

The province or government of beglerbeg is called 
begl:rbeplik, or beglierbegiit. Theſe are two forts ; 
the firſt called %% beplerbeglih, which have a certain 
rent aſſigned our of the cities, countries, and ſigniorics 
allotted to the principality ; the ſecond called /u/iane 
b:olerbeglit, for maintenance of which is annexed a ſa- 
lary or rent, collected by the grand ſignior's officers 
with the treaſure of the empire. The beglerbegs of the 
firſt ſort are in number 22, viz. thoſe of Anatolia, Ca- 
ramania, Diarbekir, Damaſcus, Aleppo, Tripoli, Tre- 
bizond, Buda, Temiſwar, &c. The beglerbeps of the 
ſecond ſort are in number ſix, viz, thoſe of Cairo, Ba- 
bylon, &c. Five of the beglerbegs have the title of 
viziers, Viz. thoſe of Anatolia, Babylon, Cairo, Ro- 
mania, and Buda, 

The beglerbegs appear with great ſtate, and a large 
retinue, eſpecially in the camp, being obliged to bring 
a ſoldier for every 5000 aſpers of rent which they en- 
joy. Thoſe of Romania brought 10, 00 effective men 
into the field, 

The beglerbegs are become almoſt independent, and 
have under their juriſdiction ſeveral ſangiacs or parti- 
cular governments, and begs, agas, and other officers 
who Sos them. 

BEGUARDS, or BEOHARDSs, religious of the 
third order of St Francis in Flanders. They were e- 
ſtabliſthed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and took St 
Begghe for their patroneſs, whence they had their name. 
From their firſt inſtitution they employed themſelves 
in making linen cloth, each ſupporting himſelf by his 
own labour, and united only by the bonds of charity, 
without having any particular rule. But, when Pope 
Nicholas IV. had confirmed that of thethird order of St 
Francis in 1289, they embraced it the year following. 
They were greatly favoured by the Dukes of Brabant, 
particularly John II. and John III. who exempted 
them from all contribations and taxes. In the year 
1425, they began to live in common, and made ſolemn 
vows in 1467, after having taken the habit of the Ter- 
ciaries (or religious of the third order of St Francis) 
of Liege. At laſt, in 1472 they became ſubject to 
the general of the congregation of Zepperen in the 
dioceſe of Liege, to which they were united by Pope 
Sixtus IV. As the convent of Antwerp is ſince be- 
come very conſiderable, thename of Beguards has been 
given to all the other religions of the ſame congrega- 
tion. But, in 1650, Pope Innocent X. having ſup- 
preſſed the general of the congregation of Zepperen, 
all the convents of the third order of St Francis, in 
the dioceſes of Liege, Malines, and Antwerp, were 
ſubmitred to the viſitation, juriſdiftion, and correction, 
of the general of Italy, and erected into a province, 
under the title of the province of Flanders. This pro- 
vince has at preſent 10 or 12 convents, the principal 
of which are thoſe of Antwerp, Bruſſels, Macſtricht, 
and Louvain. 

BEGUINES, a congregation of religious or nuns 
ſounded either by St Begghe, founder likewiſe of the 
Bepuards, or by Lambert le Begne ; of whom the 
former died about the end of the ſeventh N the 
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nes, latter about the end of the 12th. They were eſtabliſhed 
Þeheading- firſt at Liege, and afterwards at Neville, in 1207; and 
— from this 


ſt ſettlement ſprang the great number of 
Beguinages, which are ſpread over all Flanders, and 
which have paſſed from Flanders into Germany. In 
the latter country, ſome of theſe religious fell into ex- 
travagant errors, perſuading themſelves that it was poſ- 
ſible, in the preſent life, to arrive at the higheſt per- 
fection, even to impeccability, and a clear view of 
God ; in ſhort, to ſo eminent a degree of contemplation, 
that there was no neceſſity, after this, either to obſerve 
the faſts of the church, or ſubmit to the direction and 
laws of mortal men. The council of Vienna, in 1113, 
condemned theſe errors, and aboliſhed the order of 
Beguines ; permitting, nevertheleſs, thoſe among them, 
who continued in the true faith, to live in chaſtity and 
penitence, either with or without vows. It is by fa- 
vour of this latter claaſe, that there ſtill ſubſiſt ſo many 
communities of Beguines in Flanders; who, ſince the 
council of Vienna, have conducted themſelves with ſo 
much wiſdom and piety, the Pope John X XII. by his 
decretal, which explains that of his predeeeſſor made 
in the council of Vienna, took them under his protec- 
tion; and Boniface VIII. in another, exempted them 
from the ſecular tribunal, and put them under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhops. 

There is ſcarce a town in the Low-Countries, in 
which there is not a ſociety of Beguines; and, not- 
withſtanding the change of religion at Amſterdam, 
there is a very flouriſhing one in that city, Theſe ſo- 
cieties conſiſt of ſeveral houſes placed together in one 
incloſure, with one or more churches, according to 
the number of Beguines. There is in every houſe a 
prioreſs, or miſtreſs, without whoſe leave they dare not 
ſtir out. They make a ſort of vow, which is conceived 
in the following terms: “I. N. promiſe to be obe- 
dient and chaſte as long as I continue in this Begui- 
nage.” They obſerve a three years noviciate before 
they take the habit. The rector of the pariſh is ſupe- 
rior of the Beguinapge ; and he does nothing without 
the advice of eight Beguines. They were formerly 
habited in different manners; ſome in grey, others in 
blue: but at preſent they all wear black. When they 
go abroad, in Amſterdam, they put on a black veil. 
Formerly they had as many different ſtatures as there 
were ſocicties. In the viſitations of the year 1600 and 
1601, by the archbiſhop Matthias Hovius, they were 
forbidden, under the penalty of a fine, to have lap-dogs. 
The fineſt Beguinage in Flanders is that of Malines. 
That of Antwerp likewiſe is very ſpacious, and has 
two ſeparate churches. 

BEHEADING, a capital puniſhment, wherein the 
head is ſevered from the body by the ſtroke of an axe, 
ſword, or other cutting inſtrument. 

Beheading was a military puniſhment among the 
Romans, known by the name of decollatio. Among 
them the head was laid on a cippus or block, placed in 
a pit dug for the parpoſe ; in the army, without the 
vallum : in the city, without the walls, at a place near 
the parta decumaua. Preparatory to the ſtroke, the 


criminal was tied to a ſtake, and whipped with rods. 
In the early ages the blow was given with an axe; but 
in after-times with a ſword, which was thonght the 
more reputable manner of dying. The execution was 


but clumſily performed ia the firſt mes; but after+ 
Vol. III. 
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wards they grew more expert, and took the head off Behemoth 
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clean, with one circular ſtroke. 

In England and France, beheading is the puniſh- 
ment of nobles ; being reputed not to derogate from 
nobility, as hanging does. 

In Scotland they do not behead with an axe, as in 
England; nor with a ſword, as in Holland and France; 
but with an edged inſtrument called the MaiDENn. 

BEHEMOTH, the hippopotamus or river-horſe. 
Sec HIpPOPOTAMUS. 

BEHEN, in botany. See CucuBALUSs. 

BEHMEN, See BOEKMEN., 

BEHN (Aphara), a celebrated authoreſs, deſcended 
from a good family in the city of Canterbury, was 
born ſome time in Charles I.'s reign, but in what 
year is uncertain. Her father's name was Johnſon, who 
through the intereſt of the Lord Willoughby, ro whom 
he was related, being appointed lieutenant-general of 
Surinam and 36 iſlands, nndertook a journey to the 
Weſt-Indies, taking with him his whole family, among 
whom was our poeteſs, at that time very young, Mr 
Johnſon died in the voyage; but his family reaching 
Surinam, ſettled there for ſome years, Here it was 
that ſhe learned the hiſtory of, and acquired a perſonal 


intimacy with, the American prince Oroonoko and his 


beloved Imoinda, whoſe adventures ſhe hath ſo patheti- 
cally related in her celebrated novel of that name, and 
which Mr Southerneafterwards made ſuch an admirable 
uſe of in adopting it as the ground-work of one of the 
beſt tragedies in the Engliſh language. 

On her return to London, ſhe became the wife of 
one Mr Behn, a merchant, reſiding in that city, but 
of Dutch extraction. How long he lived after their 
marriage, is not very apparent, Rong not very long ; 
for her wit and abilitics having brought her into high 


_ eſtimation at court, King Charles II. fixed on her as a 


N perſon to tranſact ſome affairs of importance a- 
road during thecourſe of the Dutch war, To this pur- 
poſe ſhe went over to Antwerp, — her intrigues 
and gallantries, ſhe ſo far crept into the ſecrets of ſtate, 
as to anſwer the ends propoſed by ſending her over. Nay, 
in the latter end of 1666, ſhe, by means of the influ- 
ence ſhe had over one Vander Albert, a Dutchman of 
eminence, whofe heart was warmly attached to her, ſhe 
wormed out of him the deſign formed by De Ruyter, 
in conjunction with the family of the De Wits, of ſail- 
ing up the Thames and burning the Engliſh ſhips in 
their harbours, which they afterwards put in execution 
at Rocheſter. This ſhe immediately communicated to 
the Engliſh court : but though the event proved her 
intelligence to be well grounded, yet it was at that time 
only laughed at; which, together probably with no 


great inclination ſhown to reward her for the pains ſhe 


had been at, determined her to dropall further thoughts 
of political affairs, and during the remainder of her ſtay 
at Antwerp to give herſelf np entirely to the gaiety 
and gallantries of the place. Vander Albert continned 
his addreſſes, and after having made ſome unſucceſsful 
attempts to obtain the poſſeſſion of her perſon on eaſier 
terms than matrimony, at length conſented to make her 
his wife ; but while he was preparing at Amſterdam 
for a 2 to England with that intent, a fever car- 
ried him off, and left her free from any amorous en- 
gagements. In her voyage back to England, ſhe was 


very near being loſt, the veſſel ſhe was in being driven 
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by a ſtorm ; but happening to founder with- 
in ſighi of land, the paſſengers were, by the timely aſ- 
ſiſtauce of boats from the ſhore, all fortunately pre- 
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From this period ſhe devoted herlife entirely to plea- 
ſarc and the muſes. Her works arc extremely nume- 
rous, and all of them have a lively and amorous turn. 
It is no wonder then that her wit thould have gained her 
the eſteem of Mr Dryden, Southerne, and other men of 
genius, as her beauty, of which in her younger part of 
life ſhe poſſeſſed a great ſhare, did the love of thoſe of 
gallantry. Nor does ſhe appear to have been any ſtranger 
to the delicate ſenſations of that paſſion, as appears 
from ſome of her letters to a gentleman, with whom 
ſhe correſponded under the name of Lycida, and who 
ſcems not to have returned her flame with equal ardour, 
or received it with that rapture her charms might well 
have been expected to command, 

She publiſhed three volumes of Miſcellany Poems ; 
two volumes of Hiſtorics and Novels ; tranſlated Fon- 
tenelle's Plurality of Worlds, and annexed a Criticiſm 
on it ; and her Plays make four volumes. In the dra- 
matic line, the turn of her genius was chiefly to co- 
medy. As to the character her plays ſhould maintain 
in the records of dramatic hiſtory, it will be difficult to 
determine, ſince their faults and perſections ſtand in 
3 oppoſition to each other. In all, even the moſt 
indifferent of her pieces, there are ſtrong marks of ge- 
nius and underſtanding. Her plots are full of buſineſs 
and ingenuity, and her dialogue ſparkles with the daz- 
zling luſtre of genuine wit, which every where glitters 
among it. But then ſhe has been accuſed, and that 
not without great juſtice, of interlarding her comedies 
with the mel indocenc ſcenes, and giving anindulgence 
in her wit to the moſt indelicate expreſſions. To this 
accuſation ſhe has herfelf made ſome reply in the Pre- 
face to the Lucky Chance ; but the retorting the charge 
of prudery and preciſeneſs on her accuſers, is far from 
being a ſufficient exculpation of herſelf. The beſt and 
perhaps the only true excuſe that can be made for it is, 
that, as ſhe wrote for a livelihood, ſhe was obliged to 
comply with the corrupt taſte of the times. 

After a life intermingled with numerous diſappoint- 
ments, ſhe departed from this world on the 16th of 
April 1689, and lies interred in the cloyſters of Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey. 

BE IA, an ancient town of Portugal, in the province 
of Alentejo. It is ſeated in a very agreeable and fruit- 
fal plain, remarkable for excellent wine. There are 
three gates remaining, which are of Roman architec- 
ture, and a great many Roman antiquities are dug out 
of the earth. The town has a ſtrong caſtle for its de- 
fence, and is ſituated W. Long. 7. 20. N. Lat. 37. 58. 
It was taken from the Moors in 1162. | 

BEJAR, a town of Eſtremadura in Spain, famous 
for its baths. It is ſeated in a er be valley, 
furrounded with high mountains whoſe tops are always 
covered with ſnow. Here the dukes of Bejar have an 
handſome palace. In this neighbourhood are foreſts 
filled with game, and watered by fine ſprings ; alſo a 
lake abounding with excellent fiſh, particularly trouts. 
They pretend chat this lake makes ſuch a noiſe before 
a ſtorm, that it may he heard 15 miles off. 

BEICHLINGEN, a town of Thuringia in Upper 
Saxony, in E. Long. 11. $0. N. Lat. 51. 20. 
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BEILA, a town of Italy, in Piedmont. E. Long. 
7. 45. N. Lat. 45. 2. 


BEILSTEIN, a town of the landgraviate of Heſſe 


in Germany, in E. Lon. 8. o. N. Lat. 50. 30. 


BEINASCHI (Giovanni Battiſta), called Cavalier 
Beinaſchi, hiſtory painter, was a Picdmonteſe, and 
born in 1634. He ſtudied in Rome, under the direc- 
tion of Pictro del Po ; and ſome authors affirm, that 
he was afterwards the diſciple of Lanfranc. It is cer- 
tain that he was peculiarly fond of the works of Lan- 
franc, and at laſt became fo thoroughly acquainted 
with the ſtyle, manner, and touch of that excellent 
maſter, than many of the pictures of Beinaſchi are at 
this day accounted the work of Lanfranc's own hand 
He was an admirable deſigner ; his lively invention 
furniſhed him with a ſurpriſing variety ; his thought 
was noble; he was not only expeditious but correct; 
and as a public acknowledgment of his merit, the ho- 
nour of knighthood was conferred upon him. 

BEINHEIM, a fort of Alſace in France, ſeated on 
the river Sur, near its confluence with the Rhine, in E. 
Long. 8. 12. N. Lat. 45. 2. 

BEIRA, a province of Portugal, bonnded on the 
welt by the ocean, on the ſouth by the Portugueſe E- 
ſiremadura, on the ſouth-eaſt by the Spaniſh province 
of the ſame name, on the caſt by the province of Tra- 
los Montos, and on the north by the river Douro. It 
extends in length about 34 leagues, and in breadth a- 
bout 3o leagues, and is divided into ſix commarcas. 
Within this province lies Lamego, where the firſt aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates was held; the chief Epiſcopal city 
of Conimbra, or Coimbra, which is likewiſe an univerſi- 
ty; and Viſco, alſo a biſhopric, and formerly the capital 
of a dukedom. The country is equally agreeable and 
fruitful, producing corn, wines, &c. in abundance, 
and the hills affording excellent paſture to cattle and 
ſheep. The ſettled militia conſiſts of about 10,000 
men. 

BEIRAM, or BaIiRam. Sce Bartram. 

BEIRALSTON, a town in Devonſhire, which ſends 
two members to parliament. 

BEIZ A, or BE1ZATH, in Hebrew antiquity, a word 
ſignifying an egg; as alſo a certain meaſure in uſe among 
the Jews. The beiza was likewiſe a gold coin, weigh- 
ing 40 drachms, among the Perſians, who gave out, 
that Philip of Macedon owed their king Darius 1000 
beizaths or golden eggs, for tribute-money; and that 
Alexander the Great reſuſed to pay them, ſaying, that 
the _ which laid theſe eggs was flown into the other 
world. | 

BEKKER (Balthazar), one of the moſt famous 
Dutch divines, and author of the celebrated book, The 
World bewitched, an ingenious piece againſt the vul- 
gar notion of ſpirits. This raiſed a terrible clamour 
againſt him. He was depoſed from the office of mini- 
ſter ; but the magiſtrates of Amſterdam continued him 
his penſion. He died in 1698. 

BEL (MATTHIAS), was born in Hungary, and be- 
came a Lutheran miniſter at Preſburg, and hiſtorio- 
grapher to the Emperor Charles VI. He wrote, amon 
other works, a Hiſtory of Hungary, which was ſo 
much admired, that che emperor ſent him letters of no- 
bility ; and notwithſtanding his being a Lutheran, the 
Pope, in 1736, ſent him his picture, and many large 
gold medals, He was a member of the Royal * 
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Dele mnites Bgx, or Belus, the ſupreme 
cnaldeans, or Babylonians. He was the founder of 
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of London, and of the academies of Berlin and Peterſ- 
burg ; and died in 1749, at 66 years of age. 
god of the ancient 


the Babylonian empire ; and is ſuppoſed to be the Nim- 
rod of Scripture, and the ſame as the Phoenician Baal. 
This god had a temple erected to him in the city of 
Babylon, on the very uppermoſt range of the famous 
tower of Babel, or Babylon, wherein were many ſta- 
tues of the deity ; and one, among the reſt, of maſſy 
gold, 40 feet high. The whole furniture of this mag- 
nificent temple was of the ſame metal, and valued at 
800 talents of gold. This temple, with its riches, was 
in being till the time of Xerxes, who, returning from 
his unfortunate expedition into Greece, demoliſhed it, 
and carried off the immenſe wealth which it contained. 
It was the ſtatue of this god which Nebuchadnezzar, 
being returned to Babylon after the end of the Jew- 
iſh war, ſet op and dedicated in the plain of Dura ; 
the ſtory of which is related at large in the third chap- 
ter f Daniel 3 A 

EL and the Dragon (the hiſtory of) ; an apocry- 
phal, and 3 1 of — 4 It was al- 
ways rejected by the Jewiſh church, and is extant nei- 
ther in the Hebrew nor the Chaldee language, nor is 
there any proof that it ever was ſo, St Jerom gives it 
no better title than the Fable of Bel and the Dragon. 
It is however permitted to be read, as well as the other 
apocryphal writings, for the inſtruction and improve- 
ment of manners. / 

BELAC, a ſmall city of France, in the province of 
the Lyonnois, and diſtri of La Marche. E. Long. 
1. 15. N. Lat. 46. 15. 

BELAY, on board a ſhip, ſignifies the ſame as fa- 
ſten.—Thus they ſay, belay the ſheet, or tack, that is, 
faſten it to the kevel, by winding it ſeveral times 
round a laſt, &c. 

BELCASTRO, an epiſcopal city of Italy in the 
farther Calabria, and kingdom of Naples. It is ſeated 
on a mountain, in E. Long. 17. 15. N. Lat. 39. 6. 

BELCHITE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Arragon, ſeated on the river Almonazir, in W. Long. 
©. 30. N. Lat. 41. 19. 

BELCHOE, a town of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulſter, and county of Fermanagh, ſeated on Lough 
Nilly, in W. Long. 6. 6. N. Lat. 54. 2. 

BELEM, a town of Eſtremadura in Portugal, abont 
a mile from Liſbon. It is ſeated on the north ſide of 
the river Tajo, and is deſigned to defend the entrance 
to Liſbon ; and here all the ſhips that ſail up the river 
maſt bring to. In this place they inter the kings and 
queens of Portugal. 

BELEMNITES, vulgarly called thunder-bolts or 
thunder-ſtones, They are compoſed of ſeveral cruſts of 
ſtone encircling cach other, of a conical form, and va- 
rious ſizes; uſually a little hollow, and ſomewhat tranſ- 
parent, formed of ſeveral ſtriz radiating from the axis 
to the ſurface of the ſtone ; and when burnt or rubbed 
againſt one another, or ſcraped with a knife, yield an 
2 like raſped horn. Their ſize is various, from a 
quarter of an inch to eight inches; and their colour 
and ſhape differ. They are ſuppoſed to be originally 
either a part of ſome ſea production; or a ſtone — 
in the cavity of ſome worm-ſhell, which being of a ten- 
der and britile nature, has periſhed, after giving its 
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form to the ſtone. They are very frequently found in Pelerium, 
many parts of England; and the common people have Beleſs. 
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a notion, that they are always to be met with after a 
ſtorm. They are often incloſed in, or adhere to, other 
ſtones ; and are moſt frequent amongſt gravel, or in 
clay : they abound in Glouceſterſhire ; and are found 
near Dedington in Oxfordſhire, where they ſometimes 
contain the ſilver marcaſite. 

BELERIUM, (anc. geog.), a promontory of the 
Dumnonii or Damnonii, the weſtmoſt Britons, Now 
called the /and”s end, in Cornwall. 

BELESIS, or NanysRuUs, ſaid to have been the 
founder of the ancient Babyloniſh empire, and in con- 
junction with Arbaces the Mede to have put an end 
ro the kingdom of the Aſſyrians by the defeat and 
death of Sardanapalus. The firſt prince is repreſented 
as a crafty and mean-ſpirited knave ; and at the ſame 
time, as nothing leſs than an hero. It is ſaid, he was 
baſe enough to circnmvent Arbaces his colleague and 
friend in . moſt ſnameful manner; by pretending a 
vow he had, in the midſt of the war, made to his god 
Belus, That if ſucceſs was the event of it, and the pa- 
lace of Sardanapalus was conſumed, as it was, he 
would be at the charge and trouble of removing the 
aſhes that were left, to Babylon; where he would heap 
them up into a mount near the temple of his god; there 
to ſtand as a monument to all who ſhould navigate the 
Euphrates, of the ſubverſion of the Aſſyrian empire. 
He, it ſeems, had been privately informed, by an eu- 
nuch, of the immenſe treaſure which had been conſu- 
med in the conflagration at Nineveh ; and knowing it 
to be a ſecret to Arbaces, his avarice ſuggeſted to him 
this artifice, Arbaces not only granted him his re- 
queſt ; but appointed him king of Babylon, with an 
exemption from all tribute, Beleſis, by this artifice, 
carried a prodigious treaſure with him to Babylon ; 
but when the ſecret was diſcovered, he was called toan 
account for it, and tried by the other chiefs who had 
been aſſiſtant in the war, and who, upon his confeſſion 
of the crime, condemned him to loſe his head. But 
Arbaces, a magnificent and generous prince, freely 
forgave him, left him in poſleſſion of the treaſure, 
— alſo in the independent government of Babylon, 
ſaying, The good he had done ought to ſerve as a veil 
to his crime ; and thus he became at once a prince of 
great wealth and dominion. 

In proceſs of time, and under the ſucceſſor of Ar- 
baces, he became a man of dreſs, ſhew, and effeminacy, 
unworthy of the kingdom or province he held. Nany- 
brus, for ſo we muſt now call Beleſis, underſtanding a 
certain robuſt Mede, called Par/ondas, held him in the 
utmoſt contempt, and had ſolicited the emperor of the 
Medes to diveſt him of his dominions, and to confer 
them upon himſelf, offered a very er reward to the 
man who ſhould take Parſondas, and bring him to him. 
Parſondas hunting ſomewhere near Babylon with the 
king of the Medes, and liraggling from the company, 
happened to fall in with ſome of the ſervants of the Ba- 
bylonian Nanybrus, who had been tempted with the 
promiſed reward. They were purveyors to the king ; 
and Parſondas being very thirſty, aſked them for a 
draught of wine ; which they not only granted, but 
prevailed upon him to take a meal with them. As he 
drank freely, ſuſpecting no treachery, he was eaſily 
perſuaded to paſs that night in company with ſome 
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ele. beautiful women, brought on 
— Bu, while he was in a profound ſleep, the ſervants 
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to detain him. 


of Nanybrus ruſhing upon him, bound him, and 
carried him to their prince ; who bitterly reproached 
him for endeavouring to eſtrange his maſter the King 
of the Medes from him, and by that means place him- 
ſelf in his room on the throne of Babylon. Parſon- 
das did not deny the charge; but with great intrepi- 
dity owned, that he thought himſelf more worthy of a 
crown than fach an indolent and effeminate prince as 
he was. Nanybras, highly provoked at the liberty he 
took, ſwore by the gods Belus and Molis, or rather 
Mylitta, that Parſondas himſelf ſhould in a ſhort time 
become fo effeminate as to reproach none with effemi- 
nacy. Accordingly, he ordered the eunuch who had 
the charge of his muſic-women, to ſhave, paint, and 
dreſs him after the manner of thoſe women, to teach 
him the art, and in ſhort to transform him by all poſ- 
fible meaus into a woman, His orders were obeyed ; 
and the manly Parſondas ſoon exceeded the faireſt fe- 
male in ſinging, playing, and the other arts of allure- 
ments, 

In the mean time the king of the Medes, baving in 
vain ſought after his favourite ſervant, and in vain of- 
ſered great rewards to ſuch as ſhould give him any in- 
formation concerning him, concluded he had been de- 
ſtroyed by ſome wild beaſt in the chace, At length, 
after ſe ven years, the Mede was informed of his ſtate 
and condition by an ennuch, who, being craelly ſcour- 

ed by Nanybras's order, fled, at the inſtigation of 

arſondas, into Media ; and there diſcloſed the whole 
to the king, who immediately diſpatched an officer to 
demand him. Nanybras pretended to know nothing 
of any ſuch perſon ; upon which another officer was 
ſent by the Mede, with a peremptory order to ſeize on 
Nanybrus if he perſiſted in the denial, to bind him with 
his girdle, and lead him to immediate execution. This 
order had the deſired effe&t : the Babylonian owned 
what he had before denied, promiſing to comply, with- 
out further delay, with the king's demand; and in the 
mean time invited the officer to a banquet, at which 
150 women, among whom was Parſondas, made their 
appearance, ſinging and playing apon various inſtru- 
ments. But, of all, Parſondas appeared by far the moſt 
charming ; infomuch, that Nanybrus inquiring of the 
Mede which he liked beſt, he immediately pointed at 
him. At this the Babylonian clapt his hands ; and, 
falling into an immoderate fit of laughter, told him 
who the perſon was whom he thus preferred to all the 
reſt; adding, that he could anſwer what he had done 
before the king of the Medes. The officer was no leſs 
ſurpriſed at lach an aſtoniſhing change than his maſter 
was afterwards, when Parſondas appeared before him. 
The only favour Parſondas begged of the king, for all 
his paſt ſervices, was, that he would avenge on the Ba- 
bylonian the baſe and highly injnrious treatment he had 
met with at his hands. The Mede marched accord- 
ingly at his inſtigation to Babylon ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of Nanybrus, urging, that 
Parſondas had, withont the leaſt provocation, endea- 
voured to deprive him of both his life and kingdom, 
declared that in ten days time he would paſs the ſen- 
rence on him which he deſerved, for preſuming to act 
as judge in his own cauſe, inſtead of appealing to him. 
Bat Nanybrus having in the mean time gained with a 
large bribe Mitraphernes the Mede's favourite cunuch, 
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the king was by him prevailed upon to ſentence the Beletme 


Babylonian only to a fine ; which made Parſondas curſe 
the man who firſt found out 
which he was to live the ſport and deriſion of uli effe- 
minate Babylonian. 

BELESME, a town of Perche in France, in W. 
Long. ©. 16. N. Lat. 48. 23. 

BELEZERO, à town of Ruſſia, and capital of a 
province of the ſame name. It is ſituated on the ſouth- 
> mg ſhore of the White ſea, in E. Long. 36. 10. N. Lat. 

1. 50. 

BELFAST, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Antrim. It is feated at the bottom of Carrickfergus 
bay, and is the chief town and port in this part of 
Ireland, as well for beauty and the number of its in- 
habitants, as for its wealth, trade, and ſhipping. It 
has a conſiderable trade with Glaſgow, and the inha- 
bitants are moſtly Scots, and of the preſbyterian reli- 

ion. W. Long. 6. 15. N. 54. 38. 

BELFRY, BEIIAZEDus, is uſed by military writers 
of the middle age for a ſort of tower erected by beſie- 
gers to overlook and command the place beſieged. Bel- 
try originally denoted a high tower, whereon centinels 
were placed to watch the avennes of a place, and pre- 
vent ſurpriſe from parties of the enemies, or to give 
notice of fires by ringing a bell. In the cities of Flan- 
ders, where there is no belfry on purpoſe, the tower of 
the chicf church ſerves the ſame end. The word be/fry 
is compounded of the Teutonic be//, and freid © peace,” 
becauſe the bells were hung for preſerving the peace. 

BELFRY is alſo uſed for that part of a ſteeple where- 
in the bells are hung. This is ſometimes called by 
middle-age writers campanile, clocaria, and triſtegum. 


BELFRY is more particularly uſed for the timber- 


work waoich ſuſtains the bells in a ſteeple, or that 
wooden ſtructure to which the bells in church ſteeples 
are faſtened. 

BELGA. (anc. geog.), a people of Britain, to the 


welt : Now Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Somerſetſhire, 
Camden). 


BELGICA, a town of the Ubii in Gallia Belgica, 


midway between the rivers Rhine and Roer: Now 
_ * (Cluverius) ; a citadel of Juliers (Bau- 
rand), 

Bloc Gallia, one of Cæſar's three diviſions of 
Gaul, contained between the ocean to the north, the 
rivers Seine and Marne to the weſt, the Rhine to the 
eaſt, but on the ſouth at diflerent times within different 
limits. Auguſtus, inſtimting every where a new par- 
tition of provinces, added the Sequani and Helvetii, 
who till then made a part of Celtic Gaul, to the Bel- 
gic (Pliny, Ptolemy). The gentilitious name is Belgæ, 
called by Cæſar the braveſt of the Gauls, becauſe un- 
tainted by the importation of luxuries. The epithet 
is Belgicus (Virgil). 

BELGARDEN, a town of Germany, in Eaſt Po- 
merania, in the province of Caſſubia, and ſubje to 
Pruſſia. E. Long. 16. 5. N. Lat. 54. 10. 

BELGINUM, a town of the Treviri, in Gallia Bel- 
gica: Now called Baldenau, in the eleQorate of Triers. 

BELGIUM, manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed from Belgica, 
as a part from the whole (Cæſar); who makes Belgium 
the country of the Bellovaci; Hirtius adding the Atre- 
bates, But as the Ambiani lay between the Bellovaci 
and Atrebates, we muſt alſo add theſe ; and thus Bel- 
gium reached to the ſea, becauſe the Ambiani lay up- 
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on it: and theſe three people conſtituted the proper 
and genuine Belge (all the reſt being adventitious, or 


belles foreigners) ; and theſe were the people of Beauvais, 


Amiens, and Artois. | 

BELGOROD, a town of Ruſſia, and capital of a 
province of the ſame name. It is ſeated on the river 
Donnets, in E. Long. 18. 5. N. Lat. 51. 20. 

BELGOROD, a ſtrong town of Beſſarabia in European 
Turkey, ſeated on the mouth of the river Neiſter, on 
the Black Sea, 80 miles ſouth-caſt of Bender. E. 
Long. 31. ©. N. Lat. 46. 20. 

BELGRADE, a city of Turkey in Europe, and 
capital of Servia, ſeated on the confluence of the Save 
and the Danube, in E. Long. 21. 2. N. Lat. 45. 10, 
The Danube is very rapid near this city, and its wa- 
ters look whitiſh. Belgrade is built on a hill, and was 
once large, ſtrong, a lous. It was ſurrounded 
with a double wall, flanked with a great number of 
towers, and had a caſtle ſituated on a riſing ground, and 
built with ſquare ſtones, 
five; and reſorted to by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, Greek, Hun- 
garian, andS-lavonian merchants. "Phe ſtreets where 
the greateſt trade is carried on are covered with wood, 
to ſhelter the dealers from the ſun and rain. The ri- 
versrender it very convenient for commerce ; and as the 
Danube falls into the Black Sea, the trade is caſily ex- 
tended to diſtant countries, which renders it the ſtaple 
town in theſe parts; and as the Danube runs up to 
Vienna, they ſend goods from thence with a great deal 
of caſe. The Armenians have a church here, and the 
Jews a ſynagogue, both theſe being employed as fac- 
tors. The ſhops are but ſmall ; and the ſellers fit on 
tables, diſpoſing of their commodities out of a window, 
for the buyers never go on the inſide. The richeſt 
merchandize are expoſed to ſale in two bezeſteins or 
bazars, built croſſwiſe, There are two exchanges, 
built with ſtone, and ſupported with pillars not unlike 
the Royal Exchange at London. There is likewiſe a 
caravanſera or public inn, and a college for young ſtu- 
dents. It has been taken by the Turks and Imperialiſts 
alternately ſeveral times; but was ceded io the Turks 
in 1739, and the fine fortifications demolithed, 

BELGRADO, a town of Friuli, in the Venetian 
territories in Italy. It ſtands near the river Tejamento, 
in E. Long. 13. 5. N. Lat. 46. o. 

BELIA (anc. geog.), a town of hither Spain : Now 
Belchite, in the kingdom of Arragon. See BREIcHITE. 

BELIAL, dpa, a Hebrew word which ſignifies a 
wicked worthleſs man, one whois reſolved to endere no 
ſubjection. Thus the inhabitants of Gibeah, who abu- 
ſed the Levite's wife (Judges xix. 22.), have the name 
of Belial given them. Hophni and Phineas, the high 
prieſt Eli's ſons, are likewiſe called ſons of Belial 
3 ii. 12.), upon account of the ſeveral crimes 
they had committed, and the unbecoming manner in 
which they behaved themſelves in the temple of the 
Lord. Sometimes the name Belial is taken to denote 
the devil. Thus St Paul ſays (2 Cor. vi. 15.), What 
concord hath Chriſt with Beljal ?*” Whence it appears, 
that in his time the Jews, under the name of Belial, 
commonly underſtood the devil inthe places where this 
term occurs in the Old Teſtament. 

BELIDOR (Bernard Foreſt de), a Catalonian en- 
gineer in the ſervice of France, and member of the a- 
cademies of ſciences at Paris and Berlin, and of the 
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royal ſociery at London ; a celebrated mathematician, 
and author of a number of military tracts in which 


the ſcience of mathematics is applied to military uſes, BI 
Died in 1765, aged 70. ; 


BELIEF, in ns general and natural ſenſe, denotes 
a perſuaſion, or a ſtrong aſſent of rhe mind to the truth 

any propoſition, In which ſenſe, belief has no re- 
lation to any particular kind of means or arguments, 
bat may be produced by any means whatever. Thus 
we are ſaid to believe our ſenſes, to believe our reaſon, 
to believe a witneſs, &c. And hence, in rhetoric, all 
ſorts of proofs, from whatever topics deduced, are call- 
ed Su, becauſe apt to get belief or perſuaſion tonch- 
ing the matter in hand, 

BELIEF, in its more reſtrained and technical ſenſe, 
invented by the ſchoolmeu, denotes that kind of aſſent 
which is grounded only on the authority or teſtimony 
of ſome perſon or perſons, aſſerting or atteſting the 
trath of any matter propoſed. 

In this ſenſe, belief ſtands oppoſed to knowledge 
and ſcience. We do not ſay we believe that ſnow is 
white, or that the whole is equal to its parts ; but we 
ſee and know them to be ſo, That the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles, or that all mo- 
tion is naturally re&ilinear, are not ſaid io be things 
credible, but ſcientifical ; and the eomprehenſion of 
ſuch rruths is not belicf but ſcience. | 

But when a thing propounded to ns is neither appa- 
rent to our ſenſe, nor evident to our underſtanding ; 
neither certainly to be collected from any clear and 
neceſſary connection with the cauſe from which it pro- 
ceeds, nor with the effects which it naturally produces; 
nor is taken up upon any real arguments, or relation 
thereof to other acknowledged truths ; and yet, not- 
withſtanding, appears as true, not by manifeſtation, 
but by an atteſtation of the truth, and moves us to aſ- 
ſent, not of itfelf, bur in virtue of a teſtimony given 
to it— this is ſaid to be properly credible ; and an aſſent 
to this is the proper notion of belief or faith. 

BELIEVERS, an appellation given toward the 
cloſe of the firſt century to thoſe Chriſtians who had 
been admitted into the church by baptiſm, and inſtrnc- 
ted in all the myſteries of religion. They had allo ac- 
ceſs to all the parts of divine worſhip, and were autho- 
riſed to vote in the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. They 
were thus called in contradiſtinction to the catechumens, 
who had not been baptized, and were debarred from 
theſe'privileges. 

BELIO(anc.geog.),a river of Louſitania,calledother- 
wiſe Limæas, Limeas, Limius, and Lethe or the River 
of Oblivion : the boundary of the expedition of Decimus 
Brutus. The ſoldiers refuſing out of ſuperſtition to 
croſs, he ſnatched an enſign out of the hands of the 
bearer, and paſſed over, by which his army was encon- 
raged to follow (Livy). He was the firſt Roman who 
ever proceed fo far, and ventured to croſs, The 
reaſon of the appellation, according to Strabo, is, that 
in a military expedition a ſedition ariſing between the 
Celtici and Turduh after croſfling that river, in which 
the general was ſlain, they remained difperſed there ; 
and from this circumſtance it came to be called the Ri- 
ver of Lethe or Oblivion. Now called E/ Lima, in Por- 
tagal, running weſtward into the Atlantic, to the ſouth 
of the Minho, 

BELISARIUS, general of the emperor Juſtinian's 

arm, 


Beliſarims, 
Bell. 
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army, who overthrew the Perſians in the Eaſt, the 
Vandals in Africa, and the Goths in Italy. Sce Rome. 
But after all his great exploits, he was falſely accuſed 
of a conſpiracy againſt the emperor. The real conſpi- 
rators had been detected and ſcized, with daggers hid- 
den under their garments, One of them died by bis 
own hand, and the other was dragged from the ſanc- 
tuary. Preſſed by remorſe, or tempted by the hopes 
of ſafety, he accuſed two officers the houſchold of 
Beliſarius; and torture forced them to declare that 
they had ated according to the ſecret inſtructions of 
their patron, Poſterity will not haſtily believe, that an 
hero who in the vigour of life had diſdained the faireſt 
offers of ambition and revenge, ſhould ſtoop to the 
murder of his prince, whom he could not long ex pe& to 
ſurvive, His followers were impatient to fly; but 
flight muſt have been ſupported by rebellion, and he 
had lived enough for nature and for glory. Beliſarius 
appeared before the council with leſs fear than indig- 
nation: after 40 years ſervice, the emperor had pre- 
ng his guilt; and injuſtice was ſanctified by the 
preſence and authority of the patriarch, The life of 
Beliſarius was graciouſly ſpared : but his fortunes were 
ſequeſtered ; and, from December to July, he was 

narded as a priſoner in his own palace. At length 
2 innocence was acknowledged; his freedom and ho- 
nors were reſtored; and death, which might be ha- 
ſtened by reſentment and grief, removed him from the 
world about eight months after his deliverance. That 
he was deprived of his eyes, and reduced by envy to 
beg his bread, © Give a penny to Beliſarius the gene- 
ral!“ is a fiction of later times; which has obtained 
credit, or rather favour, as a ſtrange example of the 
viciſſitades of fortune.—The ſource of this idle fable 
may be derived from a miſcellaneous work of the 12th 
century, the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a monk. He 
relates the blindneſs and beggary of Beliſarius in ten 
vulgar or political verſes (Chiliad iii. N*88, 339—348. 
in Corp. Poet. Grzc. tom. ii. 311). 


ExrWwpa Fun xpatw iPoa Tw jar) its 
Ba>ioapic 6P0).0y ore Tw Sparunaty 
Or Tuxn per f , arorugrerd”' 5 ghee. 


This moral or romantic tale was imported into Italy 
with the language and manuſcripts of Greece ; repeat- 
ed before the end of the 15th century by Crinitus, 
Pontanus, and Volaterranus ; attacked by Alciat for 
the honour of the law, and defended by Baronius 
(A. D. 561. Noa, &c.) for the honour of the church. 
Yet Tzetzes himſelf had read in other chronicles, that 
Beliſarius did not loſe his ſight, and that he recovered 
his fame and — 

heſe at Rome, in a ſitting poſture, with an open hand, 
which is vulgarly given to Beliſarius, may be aſcribed 
with more dignity to Auguſtus in the act of propitia- 
ting Nemeſis (Wicke/man, Hiſt. de Art, tom. iii. 
p. 266.). Ex nocturno viſu etiam ſtipem, quotannis, 
die certo, emendicabat a populo, cayam manum aſſes 
porrigentibus prebens“ (Sueton. in Aug. c. 91.) 

BELL, a well known machine ranked by muſicians 
among the muſical inſtruments of percuſſion, 

The conſtituent parts of a bell are the body or barrel, 
the c/apper on the inſide, and the ear ar cannon by which 
it hangs to a large beam of wood. The matter of 
which it is uſually made is a compoſition called 6e//- 
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metal. The thickneſs of a bell's edges is uſually ,- 
of the diameter, and its height 12 times it thickneſs, 
The bell-founders have a diapaſon, or bell - ſcale, where- 
with they meaſure the ſize, thickneſs, weigh, and tone, 
of their bells, For their method of caſting bells, ſee 
FoUNDERY. 

The ſound of a bell is conjectured to conſiſt in a vi- 
bratory motion of its parts, much like thatof a muſi- 
cal chord. The ſtroke of the clapper muſt neceſſarily 
change the figure of the bell, and of a round make it 
oval; but the metal having a great degree of elaſtici- 
77 that part will return back again which the ſtroke 

rove fartheſt off from the centre, and that even ſome 
ſmall matter nearer the centre than before; ſo that the 
two parts which before were extremes of the longeſt 
diameter, do then become thoſe of the ſnorteſt; and 
thus the external ſurface of the bell undergoes alternate 
changes of figure, and by that means gives that tremu- 
lous motion to the air in which the ſound conſiſts. 
M. Perrault maintains, that the ſound of the ſame bell 
or chord is a compound of the ſounds of the ſeveral 
parts thereof, ſo that where the parts are homogene- 
ous, and the dimenſions of the figure uniform, there is 
ſuch a perfect mixture of all theſe ſounds as conſtitutes 
one uniform, ſmooth, even ſound; and the contrary 
circumſtances produce harſhneſs. This he proves from 
the bells differing in tone according to the part you 
ſtrike ; and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a motion 
of all the parts. He therefore conſiders bells as a com- 
ponnd of an infinite number of rings, which according 
to their different dimenſions have different tones, as 
chords of different lengths have; and when ſtruck, the 
vibrations of the parts immediately ſtruck determine 


the tone, being ſupported by a ſufficient number of 
conſonant tones in the other parts. 


Bells are obſerved to be heard farther placed on plains 
than on hills; and till farther in valleys than on plains : 
the reaſon of which will not be difficult to aſſign, if it 
be conſidered that the higher the ſonorous body is, the 
rarer is its medium; conſequently, the leſs impulſe it 
receives, and the leſs proper vehicle it is to convey it 
to a diſtance, 

Mr Reamur, in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, 
has the following obſervations relating to the ſha 
moſt proper for bells, to give them the loudeſt and clear- 
eſt ſound. He obſerves, ** that as pots and other veſ- 
ſels more immediately neceſſary to the ſervice of life 
were doubtleſs made before bells, it probably happened 
that the obſerving theſe veſſels to have a ſound when 
ſtruck, gave occaſion to making bells, intended only for 
ſound, in that form; but that it does not appear that 
this is the moſt eligible figure; for lead, a metal 
which is in its common ſtate not at all ſonorous, yet 
becomes greatly ſo on its being caſt into a particular 
form, and that very different from the common ſhape 
of bells. In melting lead for the common occaſions of 
caſting in ſmall quantities, it is uſually done in an iron 
ladle: and as the whole is ſeldom poured out, the re- 
mainder, which falls to the bottom of the ladle, cools 
into a maſs of the ſhape of that bottom. This is con- 
ſequently a ſegment of a ſphere, thickeſt inthe middle, 
and thinner towards the edges; nor is the ladle any ne- 
ceſlary part of the operation, ſince if a maſs of lead be 
caſt in that form in a mould of earth or ſand, in any 


of 


Bell. 
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of theſe caſes it is found to be very ſonorous. Now if 


w—— this ſhape alone can give ſound to a metal which in 


other forms is perfectly mute, how much more muſt it 
neceſſarily give it to other metals naturally ſonorous 
in whatever form? It ſhould ſeem, that bells would 
much better perform their office in this than in any 
other form : and that it muſt particularly be a thing 
of great advantage to the ſmall bells of common 
e which are required to have a ſhrill note, 
and yet are not allowed any great ſze. He adds, 
« that had our forefathers had opportunities of being 
acquainted with the ſound of metal in this ſhape, we 
ſhould probably have had all our bells at preſent of this 
form.“ 

The uſe of bells is very ancient, as well as extenſive. 
We find them among Jews, Greeks, Romans, Chriſ- 
tians and Heathens, variouſly applied ; as on the necks 
of men, beaſts, birds, horſes, ſheep: but chiefly hung 
in buildings, either religious, as in churches, temples, 
and monaſteries; or civil, as in houſes, markets, baths ; 
or military, as in camps and frontier towns. 

Among the Jews it was ordained, that the lower 
part of the blue tunic which the high prieſt wore 
when he performed religions ceremonies, ſhould be 
adorned with pomegranates and gold bells, intermixed 
equally and at equal diſtances. As to the number of 
the bells worn by the high prieſt, the ſcripture is ſilent ; 
and authors are not very well agreed : but the ſacred 
hiſtorian has let us into the uſe and intent of them in 
theſe words (Exod. xxviii. 33—35-), And it thall 
be upon Aaron to miniſter, and his ſound ſhall be 
heard when he goeth into the holy place before the 
Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die not.” 
The kings of Perſia are ſaid to have the hem of their 
robes adorned like the Jewiſh high prieſts with pome- 
granates and gold bells. It was, in the opinion of 
Calmet, with a delign of giving notice that the high- 

rieſt was paſſing by, that he wore little bells on the 
Vw of his robe; or rather it was as it were a kind of 
public notice that he was going to the ſanQuary : for 
as, in the king of Perſia's court, no one was ſuffered 
to enter the apartments without giving notice thereof 
by the ſound of ſomething; ſo the high prieſt out of 
reſpect to the divine preſence reſiding in the holy of 
holies, did, by the ſound of little bells faſtened to the 
bottom of his robe, deſire as it were permiſſion to en- 
ter, that the ſound of the bells might be heard, and he 
not be puniſhed with death for an unmannerly intru- 
ſion. The figure of theſe bells is not known to us. 
The prophet Zachariah (xiv. 20.) ſpeaks of bells hun 
to war horſes, © In that day (ſays the . — 
ow ſhall be on the bells of horſes, Holineſs unto the 
Lord.“ 

Among the Greeks, thoſe who went the nightly 
rounds in camps or parriſons, carried with them a 
little bell, which they rung at each centry-box to ſee 
that the ſoldiers on watch were awake. A codono- 
phorus or bell-man alſo walked in funeral proceſſions, 
at a diſtance before the corpſe, not only to keep off the 
crowd, but to advertiſe the famen dialis to keep ont of 
the way, for fear of being polluted by the ſight, or by 
the funerary muſic. The prieſt of Proſerpine at Athens, 
c_ hierophantus, rung a bell to call the people to 

crifice, 


There were alſo bells in the houſes of great men to 
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call up the ſervants in a morning. 


riots of their victorious generals, to put them in mind 
that they were ſtill liable to public juſtice. 

Bells were put on the necks of criminals going to 
execution, that perſons might be warned by the noiſe 
to get out of the way of ſo ill an omen as the fight 
of the hangman or the condemned criminal, who was 
devoted and juſt going to be ſacrificed te the di 
manes. 

For bells on the necks of brutes, expreſs mention is 
made of them in Phazdras,—Cel/a cervice eminens, Cla- 
rumgque collo jattans tintinnabulum. Taking theſe bells 
away was conſtrued by the civil Jaw, theft; and if the 
beaſt was loſt by this means, the perſon who took a- 
way the bells was to make ſatisfaction. 


As to the origin of church-be/ls, Mr Whitaker f f ij. 
obſerves, That bells being uſed, among other purpoſes, Manchefer. 


by the Romans to ſignify the times of bathing, were 
naturally applied by Te Chriſtians of Italy to denote 
the hours of devotion, and ſammon the people to 
church, The firſt application of them to this purpoſe 
is, by Polydore, Virgil and others, aſcribed to Pau- 
linus biſhop of Nola, a city of Campania, about the 
year 400, Hence, it is ſaid, the name e and cam- 
pane were given them; the one referring to the city, 
the other to the country, Though others ſay they took 
the latter of theſe names, not from their being invented 
in Campania, but becauſe it was here the manner of 
hanging and balancing them, now in uſe, was firſt 
practiſed ; atleaſt that — were hung on the model of 


2 ſort of balance invented or uſed in Campania: for 


in Latin writers we find campana ſtatera, for a ſteel- 
yard; and in the Greek zapratn, and ponderare, 
„to weigh,” In Britain, bells were applied to church- 
purpoſes before the concluſion of the ſeventh century, 
in the monaſtic ſocieties of Northumbria, and as early 
as the ſixth even in thoſe of Caledonia. And they 
were therefore uſed from the firſt erection of pariſh- 
churches in Britain.—Thoſe of France and England 
appear to have been furniſhed with ſeveral bells. In 
the time of Clothair II. king of France, and in the 
year 610, the army of that king was frighted from the 
ſiege of the city of Sens, by ringing the bells of St 
Stephen's church. The ſecond excerption of Egbert, 
about the year 750, which is adopted in a French Ca- 
itulary of 801, commands every prieſt, at the proper 
ours, to ſound the bells of his church, and then to 
go through the ſacred offices to God. And the coun- 
cil of Enham, in 1011, requires all the mulcts for ſins 
tobe expended in the reparation of the church, clothin 
and feeding the miniſter of God, and the purchaſe 
of church-veſtments, church-books, and church- bells. 
Theſe were ſometimes compoſed of iron in France; 
and in England, as formerly at Rome, were frequent- 
ly made of braſs. And as carly as the ninth century, 
there were many caſt of a large ſize and deep note. 
Ingulphus mentions, that Turketulus abbot of Croy- 
land, who died about the year 870, gave a great bell 
to the church of that abbey, which he named Cuth- 
lac; and afterwards ſix others, viz. two which he call- 
ed Bartholomew and Bettelin, two called Turketul 
and Tatwin, and two named Pega or Bega, all which 
rang together ; the ſame author ſays, Non erat tunc 
tanta conſonantia campanarum in tota Anglia. Not 


Zonaras aſſures as, Bell. 
that bells were hung with whips on the triumphal cha- 
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long after. Kinſeus, archbiſhop of York, 
great bells to the church of St John at Beverly, and 
at the ſame time provided that other churches in his 


gave two 


dioceſe fhould be furniſhed with bells. Mention is 
made by St Aldhem, and William of Malmeſbury, of 
bells given by St Dunſtan to the churches in the weſt, 
The number of bells in every church gave occaſion to 
the curious and ſingular piece of architecture in the 
campanile or bell tower; an addition which is more 
ſaſceptible of the grander beautics of architecture than 
any other part ww the edifice, and is generally there- 
fore the principle or rudiments of it. It was the cen- 
ſtant appendage to every pariſh-church of the Saxons, 
and is actually mentioned as ſuch in the laws of A- 
thelſtan. 

The Greck Chriſtians are uſually ſaid to have been 
unacquainted with bells till the ninth century, when 
their conſtruction was firſt taught them by a Venetian. 
Indeed, it is not true that the uſe of bells was entirely 
unknown in the ancient eaſteru churches, and that they 
called the people to charch, as at preſent, with wooden 
mallets, Leo Allatius, in his diſſertation on the Greek 
temples, proves the contrary from ſeveral ancient writ- 
ers. It is his opinion, that bells firſt began to be diſ- 
nſed among them after the taking of Conſtantinople 
by the Turks; who, it ſcems prohibited them, leſt 
their ſound ſhould diſturb the repoſe of ſouls, which, 
according to them, wander in the air, He adds, that 
they ſtill retain the uſe of bells in places remote from 
the intercourſe of the Turks ; particularly, very ancient 
ones in Mount Athos, F. Simon thinks the Turks 


prohibited the Chriſtians the uſe of bells, rather out of 


political than religious reaſons ; inaſmuch as the ring- 
ing of bells migh ſerve as a ſignal for the execution of 
revolts, &c. 

In the ancient monaſterics we find ſix kinds of bells 
enumerated by Durandus, viz. Sguilla, rung in the 
refectory; cymbalum, in the cloiſter ; a, inthe choir ; 
nolula or dupla, in the clock ; campana, in the ſteeple ; 
and ſignum in the tower, Belethus has much the ſame ; 
only . he for ſqui/la he puts tintinnabulum, and places 
the campana in the tower, and campanella inthe cloiſter, 
Others place the tintinnabulum or tinniolum in the retec- 
tory or dormitory ; and add another bell called corri- 
giuncula, rung at the time of giving diſcipline, to call 
the monks to be flogged. The cymbalum is ſometimes 
alſo ſaid to have been rung in the cloiſter, to call the 
monks to meat. 

In the funeral monuments of Weever, are the follow- 
ing particulars relating to bells: Bells had frequently 
theſe inſcriptions on them : 


« Funera plango, Fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 
« Excito lentos, Diſſipo ventos, Taco cruentss. 


{© In the Little Sanctuary at Weſtminſter King Ed- 
ward III. erected a clochier, and placed therein three 
bells for the uſe of St Stephen's chapel : about the 
biggeſt of them were caſt in the metal theſe words : 


„King Edward made mee thirtie thouſand weight and threo. 
„Take me down and wey me, and more you ſhall fynd mee. 


« But theſe bells being to be taken down in the reign 
of King Henry VIII. one writes underneath with a coale : 


« But Henry the cight 
„% Will bait me of my weight.” id. 492. 
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This laſt diſtich allades to a fact mentioned by Stow 


Bell. 


in his ſurvey of London, ward of Farringdon Within. 


to wit, that near to St Paul's ſchool ſtood a clochier, 
in which were four bells called Jeſus's bells, the greateſt 
inall England, againſt which Sir Miles Partridge ſtaked 
an hundred pounds, and won them of King Henry VIII. 
at a caſt of dice, Neverthcleſs it appears that abroad 
there are bells of greater magnitude. In the ſteeple of 
the great church at Roan in Normandy is a bell with 
this inſcription : 


Fe ſuis George de Auboit, 
Qui trente cinque mille pois. 
Mes lui qui me peſera, 
Trente ſix mille trouera. 


I am George of Ambois, 

Thirtie five thouſand in pois : 

But he that ſhall weigh me, 

Thirtic fix thouſand ſhall find me. bid. 


And it is a common tradition that the bells of King's- 
college chapel, in the univerſity of Cambridge, were 
taken by Henry V. from ſome church in France, after 
the battle of Agincourt, They were taken down 
ſome years ago, and fold to Phelps the bell-founder in 
White-Chapel, who melted them down. 

The uſes of bells were ſummed up in the following 
diſtich, as well as that firſt abovementioned : 


Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, conjuge clerum, 


Defunctos ploro, peſtem fugo, feſta decors. 


Matthew Paris obſerves, that anciently the uſe of 
bells was prohibited in time of mourning ; though at 
pre ſent they make one of the principal ceremonies of 
mourning. Mabillon adds, that it was an ancient cuſ- 
tom to ring the bells for perſons about to expire, to 
advertiſe the people to pray for them ; whence our paſ- 
ſing- bells. The paſling-bell, indeed, was anciently 
rung for two purpoſes : one, to beſpeak the prayers of 
all good Chriſtians for a ſoul juſt departing : the other, 
to drive away the evil ſpirits who ſtood at the bed's 
foot, and about the houſe, ready to ſeize their prey, 
or at leaſt to moleſt and terrify the ſoul in its pallage : 
but by the ringing of that bell (for Durandus informs 
us, evil ſpirits are much afraid of bells), they were 
kept aloof; and the ſoul, like a hunted hare, gained 
the ſtart, or had what is by ſportſmen called /aw. 
Hence, perhaps, excluſive of the additional Jabour, 
was occaſioned the high price demanded for tolling the 
greateſt bell of the church; for, that being louder, 
the evil ſpirits muſt go farther off to be clear of its 
ſound, by which the poor ſoul got fo much more the 
ſtart of them: beſides, being heard farther off, it 
would likewiſe procure the dying man a greater num- 
ber of prayers. This diſlike of ſpirits to bells is men- 
tioned in the Golden Legend, by W. de Worde. “ It 
is ſaid, the evill ſpirytes that ben in the regyon of 
thayre, doubte moche when. they here the belles ron- 
gen: and this is the cauſe why the belles ben rongen 
whan it thondreth, and whan great tempeſte and out- 
rages of wether happen, to the ende that the feinds 
and wycked ſpirytes ſhold be abaſhed and flee, and 
ceaſe of the movynge of tempeſte.” Lobineau ob- 
ſcrves, that the cuſtom of ringing bells, at the ap- 
proach of thunder, is of ſome antiquity; but that 
the deſign was not ſo much to ſhake the air, and ſv 

diſſipate 
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e the thunder, as to call the pe 


diſſi 
— ho that the pariſh might be preſerved from that 


ople to church, 


terrible meteor, 

In the times of Popery, bells were baptized and 
anointed leo chriſmatrs ; they were exorciſed, and 
bleſſed by the biſhop ; from a belief, that, when theſe 
ceremonies were performed, they had power to drive 
the devil out of the air, to calm tempeſts, to extinguiſh 
fre, and to recreate even the dead. The ritual for 
theſe ceremonies is contained in the Roman ponti- 
fical ; and it was uſual in their baptiſm to give to bells 
the name of ſome ſaint. In Chauncy's hiſtory of 
Hertfordſhire, page 383, is a relation of the baptiſm 
of a ſet of bells in Italy with great ceremony, a ſhort 
time before the writing that book. The bells of the 
pariſh church of Winnington in Bedfordſhire had their 
names caſt about the verge of every one in particular, 
with theſe rhiming hexameters : 


Nomina Campanis hæc indita ſunt quogque noſtris. 
1. Hoe ſignum Petri pulſatur nomine Chriſti, 
2. Nomen Magdalene campana ſonat melode. 
3. Sit nomen Domini benediftum ſemper in eum. 
4. Muſa Raphaelis ſonat auribus Immanuelis. 
5. Sum Roſa pulſata mundique Maria vocata. 
Woecv. Fun. 12. 


By an old chartulary, once in the poſſeſſion of Weever 
the antiquary, it appears that the bells in the priory of 
Little Dunmow in Eſſex were, anno 1501, new call, 
and baptized by the following names : 


Prima in honore Santti Michaelis Archangel. 
Secunda in honore S. Johannis Evangeliſti. 

Tertia in honore S. Johannis Baptiſli. 

Quarta in honore Alſumptionis beats Marie. 

Qinta in honore ſanfli Trinitatis, et omnium ſanforum. 


Ib. 633. 


The bells of Oſney abbey near Oxford were very 
famous ; their ſeveral names were Donce, Clement, 
Auſtin, Hautecter [potius Hautcleri), Gabricl, and 

ohn. 
. Nankin in China was anciently famous for the large- 
neſs of its bells; but their enormous weight brought 
down the tower, the whole building fell to ruin, and 
the bells have ever lain on the ground. One of theſe 
bells is near 12 Engliſh feet high, the diameter ſeven 
and an half, and its circumference 23 ; its figure almoſt 
cylindric, except for a ſwelling in the middle; and the 
thickneſs of the metal about the edges ſeven inches. 
From the dimenſions of this bell, its weight is comput- 
ed at 50,000 pounds, which is more than double the 
weight of that of Erfort, ſaid by Father Kircher to be 
the greateſt bell in the world. Theſe bells were caſt 
by the firſt emperor of the preceding dynaſty, about 
300 years ago. They have each their name; the hanger 
(tchoni), the eater (che), the ſleeper (chonz), the will 


V/). Father le Compte adds, that there are ſeven other 


bells in Pekin, caſt in the reign of Vonlo, each of 
which weighs 120,000 pounds. But the ſounds even 
of their biggeſt bells are very poor; being ſtruck with 
a wooden in lieu of an iron clapper. 

The practice of ringing bells in change, or regular 
peals, is ſaid to be peculiar to England ; whence Bri- 
tain has been termed the ringing iſlaud. The cuſtom 
ſcems to have commenced in the time of the Saxons, 
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and was common before the conqueſt. The ringing of Bell; 
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bells, though a recreation chiefly of the lower 
in itſelf not incurious. The tolling a bell is nothing 
more than the producing a ſound by a ſtroke of the 
clapper againſt the ſide of the bell, the bell itfelf being v 
in a pendant poſition aud at reſt. 
by means of a wheel and a rope, is elevated to a per- 
pendicular; in its motion to this ſituation the clapper 
ſtrikes forcibly on one ſide, and in its return downwards 
on the other (ide of the bell, producing at each ſtroke 
a ſound. There are in London ſeveral focictics of ring- 
ers, particularly one known by the name of the College 
Youths ; of this it is ſaid Sir Matthew Hale, lord chief 
zaſtice of the court of King's Bench, was, in his youth» 
ful days, a member; and in the life of this learned and 
upright judge, written by Biſhop Barnet, ſome facts 
are mentioned which favour this relation. In England 
the practice of ringing is reduced to a ſcience, and 
peals have been compoſed which bear the name of the 
inventors. Some of the moſt celebrated peals now 
known were compoſed about 50 years ago by one Pa- 
trick, This man was a maker of barometers: in his 
advertiſements he ſtyled himſelf Torrice/lian Operator, 
from Torricelli, who invented inſtruments of this kind. 
In the year 1684, one Abraham Rudhall, of the city 
of Glouceſter, brought the art of bell-founding to great 
perfection. His deſcendants in ſucceſſion have conti- 
nued the buſineſs of caſting bells; and by a liſt pub- 
liſhed by them it appears, That at Lady-day 1774 the 
family, in peals and odd bells, had caſt to the amonnt 
of 3594. The peals of St Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, and 
St Bride's, London, and St Martin's in the Fields 
Weſtminſter, are in the number. 

The muſic of bells is altogether melody ; but the 
pleaſure ariſing from it conliſts in the variety of inter» 
changes, and the various ſucceſſion and general predo- 
minance of the conſonances in the ſound produced. 
Muſical authors ſcem to have written but little upon 
this ſubject. " 

Electrical BELLs are uſed in a variety of entertain» 
ing experiments by Electricians. The apparatus, which 
is originally of German invention, conſiſts of three 
ſmall bells ſuſpended from a narrow plate of metal; 
the two outermoſt by chains, and that in the middle, 
from which a chain paſſes to the floor, by a ſilken 
ſtring. Two ſmall knobs of braſs are alſo hang b 
ſilken ſtrings, one on each ſide of the bell in the mid- 
dle, which ſerve for clappers. When this apparatus 
is connected with an eclectriſied conductor, the outer- 
moſt bells ſuſpended by the chains will be charged, at- 
tract the clappers, and be ſtruck by them. The clap» 
pers becoming electriſied likewiſe will be repelled by 
theſe bells, and attracted by the middle bell, and diſ- 
charge themſelves upon it by means of the chain ex- 
tending to the floor, After this they will be again 
attracted to the ontermoſt bells; and thus by ſtriking 
the bells alternately, occaſion a ringing, which may 
be continued at pleaſure. Flaſhes of light will be ſcen 
in the dark between the bells and clappers; and if the 
electrification be ſtrong, the diſcharge will be made 
without actual contact, and the ringing will ceaſe, 
An apparatus of this kind, connected with one of 
thoſe conductors that are erected for ſecuring buildings 
from lightning, will ſerve to give notice of the ap- 
proach and paſſage of an electrical cloud. 
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In ringing, the bell, p. 152. 
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Sce ANIMALCULE, n“ 24—28. 
B#eit-Metal, See ChEmisTRY-Index. 
Berri, in chemiſtry, denotes a glaſs veſſel placed 
over ſome matter in a ſtate of exhalation, either to 


Belts Animal, 


collect the vapour or gather the flowers. Chemical 
bells are a ſort of receptacles chiefly uſed in preparing 
the oil or ſpirit of ſalphur, for gathering and conden- 
ſing fumes into a liquor, 

— See DIVI SSG. 

Beri-Foundery. Sce FOUNDERY. 

BEtr-Flower, in botany. See CAMPANULA. 

Beir-Weed, in botany. See IAcEA. 

BELLA (Stefano de la), a moſt eminent engra- 
ver, was horn at Florence, A. D. 1610. His father 
Was a goldimith; and he himſelf began to work at his 
father's buſineſs. But whilſt he was learning to draw, 
in order to perfect himſclf in that profeſſion, ſome of 
the prints of Callot fell by accident into his hands ; 
with which he was fo delighted, that he prevailed upon 
his father to permit him to apply himſeli to engraving ; 
and he became the diſciple of Canta Gallina, who was 
alſo the inſtructor of Callot. De la Bella at firſt imi- 
tated the manner of Callot. His abilities ſoon began 
to manifeſt themſelves; and as by degrees he acquired 
a facility in the handling of the point, he quitted the 
ityle in which he only ſhone as an imitator, and adopt- 
ed one entirely his own, which in freedom and ſpirit 
is ſaid even to have ſurpaſſed that of his fellow diſciple. 
He went to Paris A. D. 1642, where he formed an 


' acquaintance with Iſracl Silveſtre, then newly returned 


from Rome; and he was much employed by Henriete 
the uncle of Silveſtre, Some time after, Cardinal 
Richelicu engaged him to po to Arras and make draw- 
ings of the liege and taking of that town by the royal 
army ; which 1 he engraved at his return. He 
alſo went to Holland, where it is reported, he ſaw 
ſome of the prints of Rembrant Gerretſz, and attempt- 
ed to imitate them; but finding he did not ſucceed to 
his expectations, he dropped that deſign, and conti- 
nucd to parſue his own manner, as moſt ſuitable to his 
genius. After abiding ſome conſiderable time at Pa- 
ris, his family affairs obliged him to return to Florence; 
where he obtained a penſion from the Great Duke, 
and was appointed to inſtruct the prince Coſmus his 
ſun in the art of defign. Being ſubject to violent 
pains in the head, his life was rendered very uncom- 
tortable by this cruel diforder, which at laſt put an 
end toit A. D. 1654, when he was only 54 years of 
age. Dela Bella drew very correctly, and wich great 
talte, His works manifeſt much genius and valt fer- 
tility of invention. The fire and animation which 
appears in them compenſates for their lightneſs; and 
we miy reaſonably expect to find them (light when we 
are told that he engraved 1400 plates. 

BELLAC, a town of La Marche in France, ſituat- 
ed on the little river Union. It contains about 770 
hoaſes, and 3oco inhabitants. E. Long. 1. 14. N. 
Lat. 46. 4. 

BELLADONA, in botany, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of Atropa. Sec ATROPA, 

BELLAI (William du), lord of Langey, a French 
gencral, whoſignalized himſeltf in the ſervice of Fran- 
cis J. He was alſo an able negociator, fo that the em- 
peror Charles V. uſed to ſay, © that Langey's pen had 
ſought more againſt him than all the lances iv France,” 
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He was ſent to Piedmont in quality of viceroy, where 


he took ſeveral towns from the Imperialiſts. His ad- Dellarmin. 
—ä — 


dreſs in penetrating into the enemy's deſigns was ſur- 

ſing. In this he ſpared no expence, and thereby 

ad intelligence of the moſt ſecret councils of the em- 

ror and his generals. He was extremely active in 
influencing ſome of the univerſities of France to give 
their judgment agreeable to the defires of Henry VIII. 
king of England, when this prince wanted to divorce 
his queen, in order to marry Anne Bullen. It was 
then the intereſt of France to favour the king of Eng- 
land in this particular, it being an affront to the em- 
peror, and a gratification to Henry, which might ſerve 
to form a ſtrict alliance between him and Francis I. 
He was ſent ſeveral times into Germany to the princes 
of the Proteſtant league, and was made a knight of 
the order of St Michacl, He was alſo a man of 
learning, having given proofs of his abilities and ge- 
nius as a Writer, He compoſed ſeveral works; the 
moſt remarkable of which was, the Hiſtory of his 
Own Times, in Latin; divided into ogdoades, that is, 
ſeveral parts, each conſiſting of cight books; moſt of 
which, however, have becn loſt. When Langey was 
in Piedmont in 1542 he had ſome remarkable intelli- 
gence which he was deſirous himſelf tro communicate 
to the King, and being very infirm, he ordered a litter 
for his conveyance; but aſter having paſſed the moun- 
tain of Tarara, between Lyons and Roan, he found 
himſelf ſo extremely bad at St Saphorin that he was 
obliged to ſtop there, where he dicd the gth of Janu- 
ary, in the year 1543. He was buried in the church 
of Mans, and a noble monument was erected to his 
memory. 

BELLARMIN (Robert), an [Italian Jcſuit, one of 
the beſt controverſial writers of his time. In 1576 he 
read lectures at Rome on controverſies; which he did 
with ſuch applauſe, that Sixtus V. ſending a legate into 
France in 1590, appointed him as a divine, in caſe any 
diſpute in religion ſhould happen to be diſcuſſed. He 
returacd to Rome, and was raiſed ſucceſſively to dif- 
ferent offices, till at laſt, in 1599, he was honoured 
with a cardinal's hat; to accept of which dignity, it is 
ſaid, they were obliged to force him by the threats of 
an anathema, It is certain, that no Jeſuit ever did 
greater honour to his order than he ; and that no author 
ever defended the cauſe of the Romiſh church in gene- 
ral, and that of the pope in particular, to more advan- 
tage. The Proteſtants have owned this ſufficiently : 
for during the ſpace of 50 years, there was ſcarcely 
any conſiderable divine 21nong them who did not fix 
upon this author for the ſubje& of his books of con- 
troverſy. Notwithſtanding the zeal with which this 
Jeſuit maintained the power of the pope over the tem- 
porality oi Kings, be diſpleaſed Sixins V. in his work 
De Romans J ontifice, by not inſiſting that the power 
which Jeſus Chriſt gave to his vicegerent was direct, 
but only iacirect; and had the mortification to ſee it 
put into the index of the inquiſition, though it was 
afterwards removed, He left at his death, to the 
Virgin Mary one half of his foul, and to Jeſus Chriſt 
the other, —Bellarmin is ſaid to have been a man of 
great chaſtity aud temperance, and remarkable for his 
patience, His ſtature was low, and his mien very 
indifferent; but the excellence of his genius might be 
diſcoycrcd from the traces of his countenance, He 
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which he firſt made uſe of to explain his thoughts were 


Bellegarde: generally ſo proper, that there appeared no raſure in his 


writings. 

BELLATRIX, in aſtronomy, a raddy plittering 
ſtar of the ſecond magni:ude, in the leit ſhoulder of O- 
rion. It takes its name from Sellum, as being anciently 
3 to have a great influence in kindling wars, 
and forming warriors. Its longitude, according to He- 
velius, for the year 1700, was 169 47' 20%; and its la- 
titude ſouthward 16? 527 11”. 

BELLCLARE, a town of Ireland, in the province 
of Connaught, and county of Sligo. W. Long. 9. 5. 
N. Lat. 53. 56. 

BELLE, a town of the French NetherJands, ſeated 
in E. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. 50. 45. 

BELLEAU (Remi), a French poet, born at No- 
gent le Rotrou, in the territory of Parche, and province 
of Orleanois. He lived in the family of Renatus of 
Lorrain, marquis of Elbeuf, general of the French gal- 
leys; and attended him in his expedition into Italy, in 
1557. This prince highly eſteemed Bellean for his 
courage ; and having alſo a high opinion of his genius 
and abilities, entruſted him with the education of his 
ſon Charles of Lorrain. Belleau was one of the ſeven 
pocts of his time who were denominated the French- 
Pleiades. He wrote ſeveral pieces; and tranſlated the 
odes of Anacreon into the French langz:age, but in this 
he is thought not to have preſerved all the natural beau- 
ties of the original. His paſtoral pieces are in greateſt 
eſteem. His verſes in that way (according to his eu- 
logiſts) are expreſſed with ſuch beauty and ſimplicity, 
that they ſeem to be a living picture of what they de- 
{cribe. He alſo wrote an excellent poem on the na- 
ture and difference of precious ſtones, which by ſome 
has been reputed his beſt performance. Belleau died 
at Paris, in the family of the duke d'Elbeuf, on the 
6th of March, 1577. He was interred in the church 
De Peres Auguſtines, near the Pont-neuf : ſeveral eu- 
logiums were made to his memory. 

BELLEFOREST (Francis de), a French author, 
born in the province of Gnienne, in 1530. He was 
bat ſeven years of age when he loſt his father ; and his 
mother was left in poor circumſtances, but ſhe contri- 
buted all in her power to his education. He was ſup- 
ported ſome years by the queen of Navarre, ſiſter to 
Francis I. Some time after he went io ſtudy at Bour- 
deanx ; thence he removed to Toulouſe ; and at laſt 
to Paris, where he got acquainted with ſeveral men ef 
learning, and was honoured with the friendſhip of many 
perſons of quality. He wrote, 1. A hiſtory of the 
nine Charles's of France; 2. Annotations on the books 
of St Auguſtin ; 3. An univerſal hiſtory of the world ; 
4. The chronicles of Nicholas Gillet, augmented ; 5. An 


univerſal coſmography ; 6. Annals, or a general hi- 


ſtory of France : and many other works. In ſhort, he 
ſupported his family by writing books on whatever 
ſubject was propoſed to him by the bookſcllers, ac- 
cording to the taſte of the public. He died in 1583. 
BELLEGARDE, a ſtrong town of France in 
Rouſillon, on the frontiers of Catalonia. It is an im- 
portant place on account of its being a paſlage to the 
Pyrenean menntains, E. Long. 3. o. N. Lat. 42. 20. 
BELLEGARDE, a town of Burgundy in France, with 
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Bcllatrix expreſſed himſelf with great perſpicuity ; and the words 


BEL 


the title of a duchy. 

in E. Long. 4. o. N. Lat. 46. 57. 
BELLEISLE, and iſland of France, on the coaſt of 
Brittany. It is the largeſt of all the European iflands 
belonging to the French king, being between 12 and 
13 leagues in circumference. It is a mixture of craggy 
rocks and fertile foil ; but the inhabitants are very poor, 
and the only trade carried on in it is the curing of pil- 
chards, There are three harbours in the iſland, vrz. 
Palais, Sauzon, and Goulford ; every one of which la- 
bours under ſome capital defect, eicher in being expo- 
{cd, ſhallow or dangerous iu the entrance. It con- 
tains only one little city called Le F alais, three county 
towns, 103 villages, and about 5000 inhabitants. The 
land originally belonged to the carl of Cornouaille; 
but was afterwards yiclded to the King, who in 1742 
erected it into a duchy, in favours of marſhal Belleiſle. 
The town of Palais takes its name from a caltle be- 
longing to the duke de Bellcifle, which ſtood in its 
neighbeurhood ; but was afterwards converted into a 
citadel fronting the ſca, and ſtrongly fortiticd, Its for- 
tifications are compoſed principally of hornworks ; and 
it is provided with two dry ditches, the one next the 
counterſcarp, and the other ſo contrived as to ſecure the 
interior fortifications. This citadel is divided from the 
largeſt part of the town by an inlet of the ſea, over 
which there is a bridge of communication, From the 
other part of the town, and which is moſt inhabited, 
it is only divided by its own fortifications and a glacis. 
In this ſtate was the iſland in 1761, when an expedi- 
tion was undertaken apainſt it by a Britiſh fleet under 
the command of commodore Keppel, having on board 
a conſiderable land force commanded by general Hodg- 
ſon, The fleet ſailed from Spithead on the 29th of 
March, and arrived before Belleiſle on the 7th of April. 
The next day it was agreed to attempt a landing on the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, in a ſandy bay, ncar Loch- 
mana point. Here the enemy were in potteſlion of a 
little fort; they had moreover entrenched themſclves 
on a hill exceſlively ſteep, the foot of which was ſcar- 
ped away. The attempt was made in three places with 
great reſolution ; but the Britiſh were ar laſt repulſed 
with the loſs of 500 men. It was not before the 25th 
of April that the weather allowed a ſecond attempt. 
This was made on a very ſtrong place, where the enemy 
were rather leſs attentive, on account of the exceſſive 
ſteepneſs and difficulty of climbing up the rocks. Be- 
ſides the principal attack, two feints were made at the 
ſame time to diſtract the enemy, whilſt the men of war 
directed their fire with great ſucceſs on the hills, Theſe 
manceuvres gave brigadier-general Lambert, with an 
handful of men, an opportunity of climbing up a very 
ſteep rock withont moleſtation. This little body formed 
themſelves in good order without delay, and were im- 
mediately attacked by 300 French. The Britiſh, how- 
ever, ſuſtained this attack until the whole corps of bri- 
gadier Lambert, which had now likewiſe aſcended, 
came to their aſſiſtance, with whoſe help they repulſed 
the enemy. The landing of all the forces being ſoon 
after made good, the French were driven into the town 
of Palais. Here the chevalier de $t Croix who com- 
manded them, a brave and experienced officer, reſolved 
to hold out to the Jaſt extremity ; and it was not till 
the 7th June that he capitulated, and the garriſon 
U 2 marched 


It is ſcated on the river Saone, Belleifle. 
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Belleifle, marched out with the honours of war, The iſland, cy in Greek and Roman literature which once diſtin- Dellers. 
Bellenden. however was reſtored to the French by the treaty con- guiſhed the Scotch, before the civil diſſentions drove 
claded in 1963. 


BELLEISLE, an iſland of North America, lying at 
the mouth of the ſtrait between the country of the 
Eſquimaux, or New Britain, and the north end of 
Newfoundland; whence the (traits take alſo the name 
of Bell:iſle, W. Long. 53. 5. N. Lat. 51. 50. 

BELLENDEN, or BALLANTINE, (William), a 
Scotch writer who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 
17th century, was profcilor of humanity or belles-lettres 
at Edinburgh, and maſter of the requeſts to James I. of 
England. But the former is ſuppoſed to have been only 
nominal, or early given up, and the latter alſo to have 
conſiſted in the name only, ſince he appears to have re- 
ſided almoſt conſtantly at Paris, where by the favour of 
his ſovereign he was enabled to live in eaſy circumſtan- 
ces. There he publiſhed, in 1608, his Cicero princeps, 
a ſingular work ; in which he extracted, from Cicero's 
writings detached paſſages, and compriſed them into 
one regular body, containing the rules of monarchical 
government, with the line of conduct to be purſued, 
and the virtues proper to be encouraged, by the Prince 
himſelf : And the treatiſe, when finiſhed, he dedicated 
from a principle of patriotiſm and gratitude, io the 
ſon of his maſter, Henry, then Prince of Wales. Four 
years afterwards, namely, in 1612, he proceeded to 
pnbliſh another work of a ſimilar nature, which he 
called Cicero Conſul, Senatur Senatuſque Komanus, in 
which he treated, with much perſpicuity, and a fund 
of ſolid information, on the nature of the Conſular 
office, and the conſtitution of the Roman Senate. 
Finding theſe works received, as they deſerved, with 
the unanimo1s approbation of the learned, he con- 
ceived the plan of a third work, De Statu priſci Orbis, 
which was to contain a hiſtory of the progreſs of go- 
vernment and philoſophy, from the times before the 
flood to their various degrees of improvement under 
the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. He proceeded 
jo far as to print a few copies of this work, in the year 
1615, when it ſeems to have been ſuggeſted that his 
treatiſes, De Statu Principir, De Statu Reipublice, 
and De Statu Grbis, being on ſubjects ſo nearly reſem- 
bling each other, there might be a propriety in uniting 
them into one work, by republiſhing the two former, 
and intitling the whole Bellendenus de Statu. With 
this view, be recalled the few copies of his laſt work 
that were abroad, and after a delay of ſome months, 
publiſhed the three treatiſes together, under their new 
title, in 1616. Theſe pieces have been lately reprinted 
by an ingenious political editor, who has thought pro- 
per to inſcribe them to Mr Burke, Lord North, and 
Mr Fox, whoſe reſpective portraits are prefixed to each 
dedication, and whoſe talents and virtues he celebrates 
and defends in a preface of 76 pages, containing a ve- 
ry free and bold diſcuſſion of public men and mea- 
fires in very claſlical language, and a ſtrong and fatiri- 
cal repreſentation, under borrowed names of antiquity, 
of the chiefs of the other party, or the preſent miniſtry. 
Bellenden wrote another work, publiſhed after his 
death, De tribus Luminibus Romanorum, whom he 
conceives to be Cicero, Seneca, and the elder Pliny. 
The editor gives an account of this work, from whence 
he took his idea of drawing his characters of the three 
luminaries of Great Britain, He marks the proficien- 


their brighteſt geniaſes abroad, and celebrates the ar- 
doar for philoſophy and literature ſo prevalent in North 
Britain at preſent. Dr Middleton has been charged 
with borrowing not only the matter, but the arrange- 
ment, of his © Life of Cicero,” from Bellenden, 
without the leaſt acknowledgment, and the editor 
confeſſes himfſelt of this opinion. It is ſurpriüng how 
little is known of Bellenden or his writings : con- 
cerning his lineage, birth, private life, and death, iv 
notices have been trauſmitted even by tradition. 

BELLEROPHON, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of 
Glaucus king of Epirus, happening accidentally to kill 
his brother fled to Prœtus king of Aarges, who gave 
him a hoſpifable reception: but Sthenobea, his queen, 
falling in love with the beautiful ſtranger, and finding 
that nothing could induce him to injure his benetaCttor, 
ſhe accuſed him to her huſband of an attempt to violate 
her honour, Prœius, however, not being willing to 
act contrary to the laws of hoſpitality, ſent him to lo- 
bates king of Lyſia, and the father of Sthenobea, with 
letters detiring him to put him to death : whence the 
proverb Bellerophontis literas afferet, equivalent to Li- 
teræ Uriz, That prince, at the receipt of thoſe letters, 
wascelebrating a feſtival of nine days, which prevented 
Bellerophon's deſtruction. Iobates, however, ſent him 
in the mean ti's- to ſubdue the Solymi, the Amazons, 
and Lyfians, and thought to get rid of him by expo- 
ſing him to the greateſt dangers ; but by his prudence 
and courage he came off victorious. Iobates next em- 
ployed him todeſtroy the Chimera ; when Minerva, or, 
according to others, Neptune, in conſideration of his 
innocence, furniſhed him with the horſe Pegaſus, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance he killed the Chimera. Iobates, on his 
return, being convinced of his truth and integrity, and 
charmed with his heroic virtues, gave him his daughter 
Philonoe in marriage, and declared him his ſucceſſor ; 
which when Sthenobea heard, ſhe killed berſelf. Beh 
lerophon at length growing vain with his proſperity, 
reſolved, by the aſſiſtance of Pegaſus, to aſcend the 
ſkies ; when Jupiter checked his preſumption, by ſtri- 
king him blind in his flight : on which he fell down to 
the earth, and wandered till his death in contempt and 
miſery : but Pegaſus mounting into heaven, Fupiter 
placed him among the conſtellations. 

BELLES LETTREs. Whether we conſult the vo- 
luminous dictionaries of the French language, or 
thoſe treatiſes that profeſs to point out the method cf 
ſtndying and reaching the belles lettres, we find not, in 
the one or the ether, either a clear definition, or a ſuc- 
einct explication of the words belles lettres, nor any 
ſummary of thoſe ſciences which are comprehended un- 
der that general and collective denomination. It ap- 
pears to be a yagne term, under which every one may 
include whatever he thinks proper. Sometimes we 


are told that by the belles lettres is meant, the know- 


ledge of the arts of poetry and oratory ; ſometimes 
that the true belles letires are natural philoſophy, geo- 
metry, and other eſſential parts of learning; and ſome- 
times, that they comprebend the art of war, by land 
and fea : in ſhort, they art made to include all that we 
know, and whatever we pleaſe; ſo that, in treating on 


the belles lettres, they talk of the uſe of the ſacra- py. 
ments, &c.“ Some comprehend under the term, all , e 
thoſe Lettres. 


Belle-rille 
; 
4. 


+ See Arts. 
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thoſe inſtructive and pleaſing ſciences which occupy the 
memory and the judgment, and do not make part ei- 
ther of the ſuperior ſciences, of the polite arte,, or of 
mechanic profeilions: hence they make hiſtory, chro- 
nology, geography, genealogy, blazonry, philology, 
&c. the belles lettres. In a word, it were an endleſs 
taſic to attempt to enumerate all the parts of literature 
which different learned men have comprehended under 
this title. Nor would it be of any ulc to the reader 
for us to pretend to fix the true import of the term. 
Whatever arts or ſciences it may be ſuppoſed to in- 
clude, they are ſcverally explained in the courſe of this 
work. 

BELLE-viILLE, a town of the Beaujolois in France, 
ſcated near the river Hence, in E. Long. 4. 46. N. Lat. 


45. 5. 

BELLEVOIS, painter of ſca- pieces, is known 
through all paris of Europe as a good painter, though 
no particulars have been handed down concerning his 
life. He died in 1624. His ſubjects are views of ha- 
vens, ſca- ports, ſhores, calms, and ſtorms at ſea ; but 
in his calms he ſhows his peculiar excellence. Pictures 
of this maſter are often in public ſales; and ſome of 
them, which ſcem of his beſt ſtyle, are ſold for a tole- 
rable price. | 

BELLEY, or BELLay, a town of France, with a 
biſhop's ſee, and capital of Bujey. It is ſeated near the 
river Rhone, in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 45. 43. 

BELLINGHAM, a town of Northumberland in 
England. W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 55. 10. 

BELLINI (Gentil), a Venetian painter, born in 
the year 1121. He was employed by the republic of 
Venice, and to him and his brother the Venetians are 
indebted for the noble works which are to be ſeen in 
the council- hall. We are told that Mahomet II. em- 
peror of the Turks, having ſeen ſome of his perform- 
ances, was ſo ſtruck with them, that he wrote to the 
republic, intreating them to ſend him. The painter 
accordingly went to Conſtantinople, where he did many 
excellent pieces. Amongſt the reſt, he painted the de- 
collation of St John the Baptiſt, whom the Turks re- 
vere as a great prophet. Mahomet admired the pro- 
portion and ſhadowing of the work ; but he remarked 
one defect in regard to the ſkin of the neck, from 
which the head was ſeparated ; and in order to prove 
the truth of his obſervation, he ſent for a ſlave and or- 
dered his head to be track off. This ſight fo ſhocked 
the painter, that he conld not be caſy till he had ob- 
tained his diſmiſſion; which the Grand Signior grant- 
ed, and made him a preſent of a gold chain. The re- 
public ſettled a penſion upon him at bis return, and 
made him a knight of St Mark. He dicd in 1501, in 
the Soth year of his age. 

John Bellini, his brother, painted with more art and 
ſweetneſs than he; and died in 1512, aged go. 

BELLINI (Laurence), an eminent x. 97 x2 born 
at Florence in the year 1643. 
his ſtudies in polite literature, he went to Piſa, where 
he was aſſiſted by the generoſity of the grand duke Fer- 
ginand II. and ſtudied under two of the moſt learned 
men of that age, Oliva and Borelli. Oliva inſtructed 
him in natural philoſophy, and Borelli taught him ma- 
thematics. At 20 years of age, he was choſen profeſ- 
ſor of philoſophy at Piſa, but did not continue Jong in 
this office ; for he had acquired ſuch a reputation for 
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his ſkill in anatomy, that the grand duke procured him Bellinzona, 


a profeſſorſhip in that ſcience. This prince was often Bellis. 


After having finiſned 


BEL 


preſent at his lectures, and was highly ſatisfied with 
his abilities and performances. Bellini, after having 
held his profeſſorſhip almoſt 30 years, accepted of an 
invitation to Florence, when he was about 50 years of 
age, Here he practiſed phyſic with great ſucceſs, and 
was advanced to be firſt phyſician to the grand duke 
Coſmus III. He wrote the following books in La- 
tin: 1, An anatomical diſcourſe on the ſtructure and 
uſe of the kidneys. 2. A ſpeech by way of thanks 
to the ſerene duke of Tuſcany. 3. Some anatomical 
obſervations, and a propolition in mechanics. 4. Of 
the urine and pulſe, of blood- letting, fevers, and diſ- 
eaſes of the head and breaſts. 5. Several tracts con- 
cerning urine, the motion of the heart, and bile, &c. He 
died January 8th, 1703, being 60 years of age, His 
works were read and explained publicly during his life, 
by the famous Scotch phyſician Dr Pitcairn, profeſſor 
of phyſic in Leyden. 

BELLINZONA, a town of Italy, in the Milaneſe, 
and one of the bailiwicks which the Swiſs poſſeſs in 
that country. It is ſeated on the river Jeſino, five miles 


above the place where it falls into the Lago Maggiore, 


and it is fortified with two ſtrong caſtles formerly joined. 
together by a wall flanked with towers; but the Swiſs 
have demoliſhed a part of the fortifications. E. Long. 
9. O. N. Lat. 46. 8. 

BELLIS, the paisy : A genus of the ſyngeneſia 
order, belonging to the polygamia ſuperflua claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, C ap rn ue po: The receptacle is na- 
ked and conic ; there is no pappus; the-calyx is be- 
miſpherical, with equal ſcales ; and the ſeeds are o- 
vated, 

Species, Cc. 1. The perennis, with a naked ſtalk, 
having one flower. This is the common daiſy, which 
grows naturally in paſtare-lands in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, It is often a troubleſome weed in the graſs of 
gardens, ſo is never cultivated, Its leaves have a ſub- 
tile ſubacid taſte ; andare recommended as vulneraries, 
and in aſthmas and hectic fevers, as well as in ſuch diſ- 
orders as are occaſioned by drinking cold liquors when 
the body has been much heated. Ludovici prefers this 
plant to thoſe commonly uſed as antiſcorbuties and re- 
ſolvents of coagulated blood in hypochondraical diſor- 
ders. 2. The anuua, with leaves on the lower part of 
the ſtalk, is a low annual plant growing naturally on 
the Alps and the hilly parts of Italy, It ſeldom riſes 
more than three inches high; and hath an upright ſtalk 
garniſhed with leaves on the lower part: but the upper 
part is naked, ſupporting a ſingle flower like that of 
the common daiſy, but ſmaller. 3. The hortenſis, or 
garden daiſy, with a large double flower. This is ge- 
nerally thought to be only a variety of the common 
daiſy ; but Mr Miller aſſures us, that he was never able 
to improve the common daiſy by culture, or to make 
the garden daiſy degenerate into the common ſort for 
want of it. The varieties of this ſpecies cultivated in 
gardens are, the red and white garden daiſy; the double 
variegated garden daiſy ; the childing, or hen and chic- 
ken garden daiſy : and the cock's-comb daify with red 
and white flowers, The garden daiſies flower in April 
and May, when they make a pretty variety, being in- 
termixed with plants of the ſame growth * they - 


B-!lis 


B-llori, 
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ſavage 
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de planted in a ſhady border, and a loamy ſoil without 
dang, in which they may be preſerved without varying, 
provided the roots are parted and tranſplanted every 
autumn. This is all the culture they require, except 
keeping them free from weeds, Formerly they were 
planted as edgings to borders; but for this purpoſe they 
are improper, becauſe where fully expoſed to the ſun, 
they A dic in large patches, whereby the ed- 
gings become bald in many places. 
ELLIS Major. Sce CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

BELLON, a diſtemper common in countries where 
they ſmelt lead ore, It is attended with lauguor, in- 
tolerable pains and ſenſations of gripings in the belly, 
and generally coſtiveneſs, —Beaſts, poultry, &c. as well 
as men, are ſubject to this diſorder: hence a certain 
ſpace round the ſmelting-houſes is called bellon- ground, 
becauſe it is dangerons for an animal to feed upon it. 

BELLONA, in Pagan mythology, the goddeſs of 
war, is generally reckoned the ſiſter of Mars, and ſome 
repreſent her as both his ſiſter and wife. She is ſaid to 
have been the inventreſs of the needle; and from that 
inſtrument is ſuppoſed to have taken her name Be, 
ſignifying a needle. This goddeſs was of a cruel and 

iſpoſition, delighting in bloodſhed and ſlaugh- 
ter; and was not only the attendant of Mars, but took 
a pleaſure in ſharing his dangers. She is commonly re- 
preſented in an attitude expreſſive of fury and diſtrac- 
tion, her hair compoſed of ſnakes clotted with gore, and 
her garments ſtained with blood : ſhe is generally depic- 
tured driving the chariot of Mars, with a bloody whip 
in her hand ; but ſometimes ſhe is drawn holding a 
lighted torch or brand, and at others a trumpet. Bel- 
lona had a temple at Rome, near the Circus Flaminius, 
before which ſtood the column of war, from whence 
the conſul! threw his lance when he declared war. 
She was alſo worſhipped at Comana, in Cappadocia ; 
and Camden obſerves, that in the time of the emperor 
Severus, there was a temple of Bellona in the city of 
Vork. 

BELLONARII, in antiquity, prieſts of Bellona, 
the goddeſs of wars and battles. The bellonari cut 
and mangled their bodies with knives and daggers in a 
cruel manner, to pacify the deity, In this they are 
ſingular, that they offered their own blood, not that of 
other creatures, in ſacrifice. In the fury and enthu- 
ſiaſm wherewith they were ſcized on theſe occaſions, 
they ran abont raging, uttering prophecies, and fore- 
telling blood and ſlaughter, devaſtation of cities, revo- 
lations of ſtates, and the like: whence Martial calls 
them turba entheata Bellona. In after-times, they 
ſcem to have abated much of their zeal and tranſport, 
and to have turned the whole into a kind of farce, con- 
tenting themſelves with making ſigus and appearances 
of cutting and wounds. Lampridius tells us, the em- 
peror Commodus, out of a ſpirit of cruelty, turned the 
farce again into a tragedy, obliging them to cut and 
mangle their bodies really. 

BELLONIA (fo named from the famous Petrus 
Bellonius, who left many valuable tracts on natural 
hiſtory, &c.), a genus of the monogynia order, belong- 
ng to the pentandria claſs of plants. Of this genus 
there is only one ſpecies known, viz. the aſpera, with 
a rough balm leaf. This is very common in the warm 
iſlands of America. 

BELLORI (John Peter), of Rome; a celebrated 
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antiquary and connoiſſcur in the polite artis: Author of Bellond 
the lives of the modern paiaters, architects, and ſculp- Bellows; 
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tors, and of other works on antiquities and metals. He 
died in 1696, 

BELLOVAEACI (anc. geog.), a people or Gallia Bel- 
gica, reckoned the bravelt of the Belgæ; now the Beau- 
vaſis, in the ifle of France. 

BELLOWS, a machine ſo contrived as to exſpire 
and inſpire the air by turns, by enlarging and contract- 
ing its capacity, This machine is uſed in chambers 
and Kitchens, in forges, furnaces, and founderies, to 
blow up the fire: it ſerves alſo for organs and other 
pneumatic inſtruments, to give them a proper degree 
of air, All theſe are of various conſtructions, according 
to their different purpoſes; but in general they are 
compoſed of two flat boards, ſometimes of an oval, 
ſometimes of a triangular figure: Two or more hoops, 
bent according to the figure of the boards, are placed 
between them; a picce of leather, broad in the middle 
and narrow at both ends, is nailed on the edges of the 
boards, which it thus unites together ; as alſo on the 
hoops which ſeparate the boards, that the leather may 
the eaſier open and fold again: a tube of iron, braſs, 
or copper, is faſtened tothe undermoſt board, and there 
is a valve within, that covers the holes in the under- 
board to keep in the air. 

Anacharſis the Scythian is recorded as the inventor 
of bellows. The action of bellows bears a near affinity 
to that of the langs ; and what we call blowing in the 
latter, affords a good illuſtration of what is called re- 
ſpiring in the former. Animal life itſelf may on ſome 
occaſions be ſubſiſted by blowing into the lungs with 
a pair of bellows. Dr Hook's experiment to this effect 
is famous: having laid the thorax of a dog bare, by 
cutting away the ribs and diaphragm, pericardiun, &c. 
and having cut off the aſpera arteria below the epiglot- 
tis, and bound it on the noſe of a bellows, he found, 
that as he blowed, the dog recovered, and as heceaſed, 
fell convulſive; and thus was the animal kept alter- 
nately alive and dead above the ſpace of an hour. 
There are bellows made wholly of wood, without any 
leather about them ; one of which is preſerved in the 
repoſitory of the Royal Society; and Dr Plot deſcribes 
another in the copper works at Ellaſton in Staffordſhire. 
Ant. della Fruta contrived a ſubſtitute for bellows, to 
ſpare the expence thereof in the fuſion of metals. This 
is called by Kircher camera æolia, and in England 
commonly the water-be//ows ; where water falling thro' 
a funnel into a cloſe veſſel, ſends from it ſo much air 
continually as blows the fire. See the article Fun- 
NACE, where diffcrent blowing machines of this kind 
are deſcribed. | 

Smiths and founders bellows, whether ſingle or 
double, are wrought by means of a rocker, with a 
ftring or chain faſtened thereto, which the workman 
pulls, The bellow's pipe is fitted into that of the 
tewel. One of the boards is fixed, ſo as not to play 
at all, By drawing down the handle of the rocker, 
the moveable board riſes, and by means of a weight 
on the top of the upper board, ſinks again. The 
bellows of forges and furnaces of mines uſually re- 
ceive their motion from the wheels of a water-mill. 
Others, as the bellows of enamellers, arc wrought by 
means of ont or more ſteps or treddles under the work- 
man's feet. Laſtly, the bellows of organs are wrought 


by 
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Bellows by a man called the b/ower ; and in ſmall organs by the 
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foot of the player. Butchers have alſo a kind of blaſt 
or bellows of a peculiar make, by which they bloat or 
blow up their meat when killed, in order to piecing or 
parting it the better. 

Bone-BELLows, GurnuTnper ect, OCCUT in Herodotus 
for thoſe applied by the Scythians to the genitals 
of mares in order to diſtend the uterus, and by this 
compreſſion make them yield a greater quantity of 
milk. 

Heſian BELLows are a contrivauce for driving air 
into a mine for the reſpiration of the miners. This 
M. Papin improved, changing its cylindrical form in- 
to a ſpiral one ; and with this, working it only with 
his foot, he could make a wind to raiſe two pound 
weight. 

Hydroſlatic Billous. See Hy DROSTATICS. 

BELLUNESE, a territory of Italy, belonging to 
the Venetians. It lics between Friuli, Codorino, Fel- 
trino, the biſhopric of Trent and Tirol, It has good 
iron mines, but the only conſiderable place is Belluno. 

BELLUNO, a town of Italy, in the Venetian ter- 
ritories, and capital of the Belluneſe. It is a biſhop's 
ſee; and is ſituated among the Alps, on the river Piave, 
between the towns Cadora and Trevigni, in E. Long. 
12. 15. N. Lat. 46. 9. 

BELLY, in anatomy, the ſame with what is more 
uſually called abdomen. See Ax ATOMux, Part III. 

BELMONTE, a town of Italy, in the 5 . Ca- 
labria, and kingdom of Naples. It is ſituated on the 
coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, in E. Long. 16. 50. N. Lat. 

20. 

BELOMANCY; BETLOMAN TIA, a kind of divina- 
tion by means of arrows, practiſed in the caſt, but 
chicfly among the Arabians. The word is of Greek 
origin; compounded of B44; arrow, and warruz divi- 
nation. 

Belomaney has been performed in different manners. 
One was to mark a parcel of arrows, and put 11 or 
more of them into a bag : theſe were afterwards drawn 
out; and according as they were marked or not, they 
judged of future events. 

Another way was to have three arrows, upon one 
of which was wrote, “God orders it me ;** upon a- 
nother, “ God forbids it me; and upon the third 
nothing at all, Theſe were put into a quiver, out 
of which they drew one of the three at random ; if it 
happened to be that with the firſt l the thing 
they conſulted about was to be done: if it chanced to 
be that with the ſecond inſcription, it was let alone; but 
if it proved that without inſcription, they drew over 
again, 

"Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that 
which Ezekiel mentions, chap. xxi. 21. At leaſt St Je- 
rome underſtands it ſo, and obſerves that the practice 


Was frequent among the Aflyrians and Babylonians. 


Something like it is alſo mentioned in Hoſea, chap. iv. 
only that ſtaves are there mentioned inſtead of arrows, 
which is rather rhabdomancy than belomancy. Gro- 
tius, as well as Jerome, confounds the two together, 
and ſhows that it prevailed much among the Magi, 
Chaldeans, and Scythians ; whence it paſſed to the Scla- 
vonians, and thence to the Germans, whom Tacitus 
obſerves to make uſe of it. 


BEL ON (Peter), of Le Mans, the capital of Le 
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Maine a province of France, flouriſhed about the mid- 
dle of the 16th century. He publiſhed ſeveral books 
in Latin. He wrote, in French, of birds, beaſts, 
fiſhes, ſerpents, and the neglected culture of plants: 
and a book of Travels, or obſervations of many ſingu- 
larities and memorable things found in Greece, Ala, 
2 Egypt, Arabia, and other foreign countries. 
» vl murdered near Paris by one of his enemies, in 
I 564. 
BELONE, in ichthyology, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of eſox. See Esox. 
BELSHAZ ZAR, the laſt king of Babylon, gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Evil-merodach, and 
randſon to the great Nebuchadnezzar.— During the 
ume that Babylon was beſieged By Cyrus, Belſhazzar 
made an entertainment for a thouſand of his moſt emi- 
nent courtiers (Dan. v. I, &c.); and being heated with 
wine, ordered that the veſſels of gold and ſilver which 
his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the 
temple at Jeruſalem might be brought to the banquet- 
ing-houſe, that he and his princes, together with his 
wives and concubines, might drink out of them, which 
accordingly was donc; and to add to their profaneneſs, 
in the midſt of their cups, they ſang ſongs in praiſe of 
their ſeveral idols. But it was not lon —— a damp 
was put to the king's mirth, by an hand appearing 
upon the wall, which in three words wrote the ſentence 
of his condemnation. The king ſaw the hand that 
wrote; and, being exceedingly affrighted, commanded 
all his wiſe men, magicians, and aſtrologers, to be im- 
mediately called, that. they might read the writing, 
and explain its meaning. When they came, the king 
promiſed, that whoever ſhould expound this writing 
ſhould be made the third perſon of his kingdom in place 
and power. But the Magi could comprehend nothing 
of this writing ; which increaſed the diſorder and un- 
caſineſs that the king was in, together with his whole 
court ; whereupon, at the inſtance of the queen-mo- 
ther, Daniel was ſent for. The king made him the 
ſame offcr of honours and preſents that he had done to 
his own magicians if he would explain the writing. 
Daniel modeſtly refuſed thoſe offers: but having un- 
dertaken to perform what he required of him, he firſt 
reproved the King with great freedom for his ingrati- 
tude to God, who had advanced him to the rank of a 
ſoyercign, and for the profanation of the veſſels which 
were conſecrated to his ſervice; and then proceeded to 
the interpretation of the words, which. were theſe, 
Meue, T-hel, Upharſin. Mene, ſays he, which ſigni- 
fies, number, intimates, that the days both of your life 
and reign are numbered, or that you have but a ſhort 
time to live; Tekel, which ſignifies weight, intimates, 
that you have been weighed in the balance of God's 
juſtice, and found too light; and LA, (or Peres, 
as Daniel has it, and means the ſame thing), which 
ſiguiſies a fragment, intimates, that your kingdom ſhall 
be divided and given to the Medes and Perſians, Which 


accordingly came to paſs : for that very night, in the 


midſt of their feaſting and revelling, the city was taken 
by ſurpriſe, Belſhazzar ſlain, and t 12 tranſla- 
ted to Cyaxares, whom the Scripture calls Darius the 
Mede. Sce BABYLON. 

BELT, the Great, a famous ſtrait of Denmark be- 
tween the iſland of Zeeland and that of Tunen, at the 
entrance of the Baltic Seca It is not however ſo com- 
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mod ioua, nor ſo mach frequented, as the Sound. In 1678 
the whole ſtrait was frozen ſo hard, that Charles Guſ- 
tavus king of Sweden marched over it with a deſign to 
take Copenhagen. 

BELT, the Leſſer, lies to the weſt of the Great Belt, 
between the iſland of Funen and the coaſt of Jutland, 
lc is one of the paſſages from the German Ocean to the 
Baltic, though not three miles in breadth, and very 
crooked, 

BELT, Baltheus, property denotes a kind of military 
girdle, uſually of leather, wherewith the ſword or other 
weapons are ſuſtained. —Belts are known among the 
ancientsand middle-age writers by divers names, as Zu, 
7 zona, cingulum, reminiculum, rinca, or ringa, and 

aldrellus, The belt was an eſſential piece of the an- 
cient armour ; inſomuch that we ſometimes find it uſed 
to denote the whole armour, In later 105 the belt 
was given to a perſon when he was raiſed to knight- 
hood ; whence it has alſo been uſed as a badge or mark 
of the knightly order, 

The denomination /t is alſo applied to a fort of 
bandages in uſe among ſurgeons, &c. Thus we meet 
with quickſilver belts, uſed for the itch ; belts for 
keeping the belly light, and diſcharging the water in 
the opcration of tapping, &c. 

BELT is alſo a frequent diſeaſe in ſheep, cured by 
cutting their tails off, and laying the ſore bare; then 
caſting mould on it, and applying tar and gooſe 
greaſe. | 

BTS, in aſtronomy, two zones or girdles ſur- 
rounding the body of the planct of Jupiter. See A- 
STRONOMY. 

BerTs, in geography, certain ſtraits between the 
German Ocean and the Baltic. The belts 8 to 
the king of Denmark, who exacts a toll from all {hips 
which paſs through them, excepting thoſe of Sweden, 
which are exempted. 

BEL-TE1n, a ſuperſtitious cuſtom obſerved in the 
Highlands of Scotland. It is a kind of rural ſacrifice, 
performed by the herdſmen of every village on the firſt 
of May. They cut a ſquare trench on the ground, 
leaving a turf in the middle : on that they make a fire 
of wood, on which they dreſs a large caudle of eggs, 
batter, oatmeal, and milk; and bring, beſides the in- 
gredients of the caudle, plenty of beer and whiſky ; for 
each of the company muſt contribute ſomething. The 
rites begin with ſpilling ſome of the caudle on the 
ground, by way of libation : on that, every one takes 
a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raiſed nine ſquare 
knobs, each dedicated to ſome particular being, the 
ſuppoſed preſerver of their flocks and herds, or to ſome 
particular animal, the real deſtroyer of them: each 
perſon then turns his face to the fire, breaks off a knob, 
and flinging it over his ſhoulders, ſays, This I give to 
thee, preſerve thou my horſes ; this to thee, preſerve thou 
my ſheep ; and ſo on. After that, they uſe the ſame 
ceremony to the noxious animal: This I give to thee, 
0 fox! ſparethou my lambs ; this to thee, O hooded crow ! 
this to thee, O eaple! When the ceremony is over, they 
dine on the caudle; and after the feaſt is finiſhed, what 
is left is hid by two perſons deputed for that purpoſe ; 
but on the next Sunday they re-aſſemble and finiſh the 
reliques of the firſt entertainment. 

BELTURBET, a town of Ircland in the connty 
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of Cavan, and province of Ulſter, ſituated on the river 
Earn, in W. Long. 7. 35. N. Lat. 54. 7. 

BELTZ, or BgLzo, a province of Red Ruſſia in 
Poland, bounded by Leopold on the ſouth, by Chelm 
on the north, Little Poland on the eaſt, and Volhynia 


on the weſt. Its capital town is Beltz. 

BELTzZ, or B-1[z9, a town of Poland, and capital of 
the province of the ſame name, ſeated on the confines 
of Upper Volhynia, among marſhes, in E. Long. 25. 
I5. N. Lat. 50. 5. 

BELVEDERE, in the Italian architecture, &c. 
denotes either a pavilion on the top of a building, or an 
artificial eminence in a garden; the word literally ſig- 
nifying a fine proſpect. 

BELVEDERE, a conſiderable town of Greece, and ca- 
pital of a province of the ſame name in the Morea. 
The province lics on the weſtern coaſt : it is the moſt 
fertile and rich in all the Morea; and from it the raiſins 
called Belvederes take their name. The town is ſituated 
in E. Long. 22. o. N. Lat. 38. 5s. 

BELVIDERE, in botany. Sce CyuEnoroDIUM. 

BELUNUM, (anc. geog.), a town of Rhætia, a- 
bove Feltria, in the territory of the Veneti ; now Bad- 
luno, capital of the Belluncſe in the territory of Venice. 
See BELLUNO. 

BELUS, (anc. geog.), a ſmall river of Galilee, at 
the diſtance of two ſtadia from Ptolemais, running from 
the foot of Mount Carmel out of the lake Cendevia. 
Near this place, according to Joſephus, was a round 
hollow or valley, where was a kind of ſand fit for ma- 
king glaſs ; which, thongh exported in great quanti- 
ties, was found to be inexhauſtible. Strabo ſays, the 
whole of the coaſt from Tyre to Ptolemais has a ſand 
fit for making glaſs ; but that the ſand of the rivulet 
Belus and its neighbourhood is a better fort; and 
here, according to Pliny, the making of glaſs was firſt 
diſcovered. 

BEMA, in antiquity, denotes a ſtep or pace. The 
bema made a kind of itinerary meaſure among the 
Greeks, the length of which was equivalent to one cubit 
and two thirds, or ten palms. Whence alſo the term 
bematizein, fnparitur, to meaſure a road. 

BE MA, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the altar or 
ſanctuary in the ancient churches. In which ſenſe be- 
ma made the third or innermoſt part of the church 
anſwering to the chancel among us. 

BREMA was alſo uſed for the biſhop's ehair, ſeat, or 
throne, placed in the ſanAuary. It was called bema 
from the ſteps by which it was to be aſcended. 

BEMA was alſo uſed for the reader's deſk. This in 
the Greek church was denominated fre ywoswr, in the 
Latin church amb. 

BeMaA is more peculiarly uſed for the Manichees al- 
tar, which was in a different place from that of the 
Catholics, | 

BEMA was alſo a denomination given by this ſe& to 
the anniverſary of the day when Manes was killed, 
which with them was a ſolemn feaſt and day of rejoi- 
cing. One of the chief ceremonies of the feaſt con- 
ſiſted in ſetting out and adorning their bema or altar 
with great magnificence. 

BEMBEA, a province of the kingdom of Angola 
in Africa. It is divided into Higher and Lower ; and 
extends on one ſide along the ſea, and on the other - 
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vides Angola from the foreign ſtates on the ſouth. The 
country is large populous, and abounding with cartle ; 
with the fat of which the inhabitants anoint their heads 
and bodies, and clothe themſelves with their hides 
coarſely dreſſed. They are addicted to the ſame idola- 
trous ſuperſtitions with the reſt of the natives, but 
ſpeak a quite different language. The province is wa- 
tered by a rivercalled Lutano, or San Franciſco, which 
abounds with crocodiles, ſea-horſes, and monſtrous fer- 
pents, that do a great deal of miſchief. 

BEMBO (Peter), a noble Venetian, ſecretary to 
Leo X. and afterwards cardinal, was one of the beſt 
writers of the 16th century. He was a good poet both 
in Italian and Latin: but he is juſtly cenſored for the 
looſeneſs and immodeſty of ſome of his poems. He pub- 
liſhed, beſides theſe, A Hiſtory of Venice ; Letters ; 
and a book in praiſe of the Duke and Ducheſsof Urbi- 
no. He died in 1547, in the 72d year of his age. 

BEMSTER, or BEMIST ER, a town of Dorſetſliire 


in England, ſeated on the river Bert, in W. Long. 3. 


15. N. Lat. 50. 45. 

BEN. Sce BERN. 

Ben, in pharmacy, the name of a purgative fruit, 
of the ſize and figure of a nut; whence it is alſo called 
the ben-nut, ſometimes balanus myrepſica or glans 
unguentaria. 

Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of bens ; viz. the 
great, ben magnum, which reſembles the filbert, and 
is by ſome called ave/lana purgatrix, a native of A- 
merica; and the ſmall, en parvum, a native of E- 
thiopia. | 

Ben-nuts yield, by expreſſion, much oil, which, 
from its property of not becoming rancid, at leaſt for 
years, is uſed as a menſtruum for the extraction of the 
odoriferous part of flowers of jeſamin, violets, roſes, 
hyacinths, lilies of the valley, tuberoſes, jonquils, 
clove julyflowers, and others, which like theſe yield 
little or no eſſential oil by diſtillation, but impart their 
fragrance to expreſſed oils. The method of impregna- 
ting oil of ben with the odour of flowers is this: Some 
fine carded cotton is dipped in the oil, and put in the 
bottom of a proper veſſel. On this is ſpread a thick layer 
of freſh flowers, above which more cotton dipt in oil 
is placed; and thus alternately flowers and cotton are 
diſpoſed, till the veſſel (which may be made of tin, 
with a cover to be ſcrewed on to it, or of porcelain) is 
full. By digeſtion during 24 hours in a water-bath, the 
oil will receive the odour of the flowers. 

BENARES. See OESERVATORY. 

BENAVARRI, a town of the kingdom of Arragon 
in Spain, ſeated on the frontiers of Catalonia. E. Long. 
o. 40. N. Lat. 41. 55. | | 

BENAVENTO, a town of Spain, in the kingdom 
of Leon, and Terra di Campos, with the title of a 
dnchy. It is ſeated on the river Ela, in W. Long. 5. o. 
N. Lat. 42. 4. 

BENAVIDUS, or Bonavitus (Marcus Mantua), 
a cclebrated civilian, taught civil law with reputation, 
daring 60 years, at Padua the place of his birth ; and 
died in 1582, aged 93. 
1. Collectanea Fi 44 Jus Cafareum, 2. Conſiliorum, 
tom. ii. 3. Problematum legalium. 4. De illuſtribus 
Juriſconſultis, &c. 

BENCH, or Barc, in law. See BAxc. 

Free-Bexcn ſignitics that eſtate in copy hold- lands 
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cuſtom of the manor. As to this free -bench, 


His principal works are, 
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which the wife, being eſpouſed a virgin, has, after the 
deceaſe of her huſband, ' 7 her dower, accordi 
eral 
manors have ſeyeral cuſtoms; and in the manors of Eaſt 
and Weſt Enbourne, in the county of Berks, and other 
_ of England, there is a cuſtom, that when a copy - 
old tenant dies, the widow ſhall have her free-bench 
in all the deceaſed huſband's lands, whilit the lives ſingle 
and chaſte ; but if ſhe commits incontinency, ſhe ſhall 
forfeit her eſtate : nevertheleſs, upon her coming into 
the court of the manor, riding on a black ram, and 
having his tail in her hand, and at the ſame time re- 
peating a form of words preſcribed, the ſteward is ob- 
liged, by the cuſtom of the manor, to re-admit her to 
her free-bench. 

King's Bencn, a court in which the king was for- 
merly accuſtomed to ſit in perſon, and on that account 
was moved with the king's honſchold. This was ori- 
_ wp the w_ court in Weſtminſter-hall, and from 
this it is thought that the conrts of common pleas and 
exchequer were derived. As the king in perton is {till 


preſumed in law io fit in this court, though only repre- 


ſented by his judges, it is ſaid to have ſupreme authori- 
ty; and the proceedings in it are ſuppoſcd to be cram 
nobis, that is, before the king. This court conſiſts of 
a lord chief juſtice and three other juſtices or judges, 
who are inveſted with a ſovereign juriſdiction over all 
matters whether of a criminal or public nature. The 
chief juſtice has a ſalary of 5,500), and the other judges 
2,400]. each. 

All crimes againſt the public good,. though they do 
not injure any particular perſon, are under the cogni- 
zance of this court; and no private ſubject can ſuffer 
any unlawful violence or injury againſt his perſon, li- 
berty, or poſſeſſions, but a proper remedy is afforded 
him here; not only for ſatisfaction of damages ſuſtained, 
but for the puniſhment of the offender; and wherever 
this court meets with an offence contrary to the firſt 
principles of Juſtice, it may puniſh it. It frequently 
proceeds on indictments found before other courts, and 
removed by certiorari intothis. Perſons illegally com- 
mitted to priſon, though by the king and council, or 
either of the houſes of parliament, may be bailed in it; 
and in ſome caſes even upon legal commitments, Writs 
of mandamus are iſſued by this court, for the reſtoring 
of officers in corporations, &c. unjuſtly turned out, and 
freemen wrongfully disfranchiſed. 

The court of King's Bench is now divided into a 
crown ſide and plea {ide ; the one determining criminal, 
and the other civil cauſes, 

On the crown ſide, or crown office, it takes cogni- 
zance of all criminal cauſes, from high treaſon down to 
the moſt trivial miſdemeanour or breach of the peace. 
Into this court alſo indictments from all inferior courts 
may be removed by writ of certiorari; and tried either 
at bar, or at niſi prius, by a jury of the county out of 
which the indictment is brought, The judges of this 
court are the ſupreme coroners of the kingdom. And 
the conrt itſelf 1s the principal court of criminal juriſ- 
dition known to the laws of England. For which 


reaſon, by the coming of the Court of King's Bench 
into any county (as it was removed to Oxford on ac- 
count of the ſickneſs in 1665), all former commitlions 
of oyer and ter miner, and general gaol-delivery, are at 
once abſorbed and determined ip/o fable: in the ſame 
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manncr as, by the old Gothic and Saxon conſtitutions, 
Jure vetuſlo obtinait, quieviſſe omnia infericra judicia, 
dicente jus rege. Into this Court of King's Bench hath 
reverted all that was good and ſalutary of the ar- 
chamber. 

On the plea ſide, this court determines all perſonal 
actions commenced by bill or writ ; as actions of debt, 
upon the caſe, detinue, trover, ejectment, treſpaſs, 
waſte, &c. againſt any perſon in the cultody of the 
marſhal of the court, as every perſon ſued here is ſup- 
poſed to be by law. | 

The officers on the crown ſide are the clerk and ſe- 
condary of the crown: and on the fide of the pleas 
there are two chief clerks or prothonotaries, and their 
ſccondary and deputy, the cuſtos brevium, two clerks 
of the papers, the clerk of the declarations, the ſigner 
and ſcalcr of bills, the clerk of the rules, clerk of the 
errors, and clerk of the bails; to which may be added 
the filazers, the marſhal of the court, and the crier, 

Amicable BENCH. See AMICABLE. 

BENCHERS, in the inns of court, the ſenior mem- 
bers of the ſocicty, who are inveſted with the govern- 
ment thereof. | 

BENCOOLEN, a fort and town of Aſia, on the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra, belonging to 
The place is known at ſca by a ſlender 
mountain called the Sygar Loaf, which riſes about 20 
miles inland. About a quarter of a mile from the ſea 
Nands an Indian village, whoſe houſes are ſmall and 
low, and built on poſts. The country about Ben- 
coolen is mountainous and woody, and the air unwhole- 
ſome, the mountains being continually covered with 
thick heavy clouds that produce lightning, thunder, 
and rain. There is no beet to be had, except that of 
buffaloes, which is not very palatable ; and indeed pro- 
viſions of all kinds, except fruit, are pretty ſcarce. 
The chief trade is in pepper, of which great quantities 
grow on the iſland, There are frequent bickerings be- 
twixt the natives and the factory, to the no ſmall in- 
jury of the Eaſt-India Company. The factory was once 
entirely deſerted ; and had not the natives found that 
trade decreaſed by reaſon of their ablence, it is ſcarce 
probable that ever the Engliſh would have been invited 
there again, E. Long. 101. 5. S. Lat. 4. 5. 

BEND, in heraldry, one of the nine honorable or- 


dinaries, containing a third part of the field when char- 


ged, anda fifth when plain. It is ſometimes, like other 
ordinaries, indented, ingrailed, &c. and is cither dexter 
or ſiniſter, Sce HERALDRY, n 19, 20. 

In Bub, is when any thing, borne in arms, are 
placed obliquely from the upper corner to the oppolite 
lower, as the bend lies. 

BENDER, a town of Beſſarabia in European Turkey, 
ſeated on the river Nieſter, E. Long. 29. 5. N. Lat. 
46. 40. It is remarkable for being the place of retreat 
of Charles XII. after he was defeated by the Ruſlians 
at the battle of Pultowa in 1709. 

BENDERMASSEN, a town of the iſland of Bor- 
neo in Alia, and capital of a kingdom of the ſame name. 
It has a good harbour; and ſtands in E. Long. 113. 50. 
S. Lat. 2. 40. | 

BENDIDA, in antiquity, a feſtival, not unlike the 
Bacchanalia, celebrated by the Athenians in honour of 
Diana. | 

BENDING, in a general ſenſe, the reducing a 
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ſtraight body into a curve, or giving it a creoked 
form. 

The bending of timber-boards, &c. is effected by 
means of heat, whereby their fibres are ſo relaxed that 
you may bend them into any figure. 

BENDING, in the ſea- language, the tying two ropes 
or cables together: thus they ſay, bend the cable, that 
is, make it taſt to the ring of the anchor; bend the ſail, 
make it faſt to the yard. 

BENDS, in a ſhip, the ſame with what is called 
wails, or wales ; the outmoſt timbers of a ſhip's ſide, 
on which men ſet their feet in climbing up. They are 
reckoned from the water, and are called the firſt, ſe- 
cond, or third bend. They are the chief ſtrength of a 
ſhip's ſides; and have the beams, knees, and fout-hooks, 
bolted to them. 

BENDY, in heraldry, is the ficld divided into four, 
ſix, or more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal 
and colour, —The general cuſtom of England is to make 
an even number; but in other countries they regard it 
not, whether even or odd, 

BENCAPED, among failors. A ſhip is ſaid to be 
bencaped when the water does not flow high enough to 
bring her off the ground, out of the dock, or over the 
bar. 

BENEDETTO (St), a conſiderable town of the 
Mantuan, in Italy, in E. Long. 11. 25. N. Lat. 45. o. 

BENEDICITE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an ap- 
pellation given to the ſong of the three children in the 
fiery furnace, on account of. its beginning with the word 
be nedlicite.— The uſe of this ſong in Chriſtian worſhip is 
very ancient, it appearing to have been ſung in all the 
churches as carly as St Chryſoſtom's time. 

BENEDICT XIV. Pope, (Proſper Lambertini of 
Bologna), celebrated for his learning and moderation, 
which gained him the eſteem of all ſenſible Proteſtants. 
He was the patron of learned men and celebrated ar- 
tiſts; and an elaborate writer, on theological ſubjects, 
His works make 12 vols. in folio. He died in 1758. 

BExEDicT (St), the founder of the order of the Be- 
nedictin monks, was born in Italy, about the year 480. 
He was ſent to Rome when he was very young, and 
there received the firſt part of his education. At 14 
years of age he was removed from thence to Sublaco, 
about 40 miles diſtant, Here he lived a moſt aſcetic 
life, and ſhut himſelf up in a cavern, where nobody 
knew any thing of him except St Romanus, who, we 
are told, uſed to deſcend to him by a rope, and to 
ſupply him with proviſions. But being afterwards diſ- 
covered by the monks of a neighbouring monaſtery, 
they choſe him for their abbot. Their manners, how- 
ever, not agreeing with thoſe of Benedict, be returned 
to his ſolitude : whither many perſons followed him, 
and put themſelves under his direction, ſo that ina ſhort 
time he built 12 monaſteries. In the year 528, or the 
following, he retired to mount Caſſino, where idolatry 
was ſtill prevalent, there being a temple of Apollo e- 
rected here, He inſtructed the people in the adjacent 
country, and having converted them, he broke the 
image of Apollo, and built two chapels on the moun- 
tain, Here he founded alſo a monaſtery, and inſtituted 
the order of his name, which in time became ſo fa- 
mous and extended over all Europe. It was here too 
that he compoſeg his Regula Monachorum, which Gre- 
gyry the Great ſpeaks of as the moſt ſenſible aud beſt 
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his death is uncertain, but is placed between 540 and 
He was looked npon as the Eliſha of his time ; 
and is reported to have wronght a great number of mi- 
racles, which are recorded in the ſzcond bob of the 
dialogues of St Gregory the Great. 

BzNnEDICT, abbot of Peterborough, was educated 
at Oxford, became a monk in the monaitery of Chriſt's 
church in Canterbury, and ſome time after was choſen 
prior by the members of that ſociety. Though he had 
been a great admirer of Archbiſhop Becket, and wrote 
2 life of that prelate, he was ſo much eſteemed by 
Henry II. that by the influence of that prince he was 
elected abbot of Peterborough, A. D. 1177. He af- 
ſiſted at the coronation of Richard I. A. D. 1189; and 
was advanced to be keeper of the great ſeal, A.D. 1191. 
But he did not long enjoy this high dignity, as he died 
on Michaclmas day, A. D. 1193. Beſides his Life of 
Archbiſhop Becker, he compoſed a Hiſtory of Henry II. 
and Richard I. from A. D. 1170 to A. D. 1192; which 
hath been much aud juſtly eſteemed by many of our 
greateſt antiquaries, as containing one of the beſt ac- 
counts of the tranſactions of thoſe times. A beaati- 
ful edition of this work was publiſhed at Oxford, in two 
volumes, by Mr Hearne, A. D. 1735. 

BENEDICTINS, in church-hiſtory, an order of 
monks, who profeſs to follow the rules of St Benedict. 

The Benedictins, being thoſe only that are properly 
called ont, wear à looſe black gown, with large 
wide ſleeves, and a capuche, or cowl, on their heads, 
ending in a point behind. In the cannon law, they are 
ſtyled black friars, from the colour of their habit. 

The rules of St Benedict, as obſerved by the Engliſh 
monks before the diſſolution of the monaſteries, were 
as follows: They were obliged to perform their devo- 
tions ſeven times in 24 hours, the whole circle of which 
devotions had a reſpect to the paſſion and death of 
Chriſt: they were obliged always to Zo two and two 
together: every day in lent they were obliged to faſt 
till ſix in the evening, and abated of their uſual time of 
leeping and eating; but they were not allowed to 
practiſe any voluntary auſterity withont leave of their 
ſaperior: they never converſed in their refectory at 
meals, bat were obliged to attend to the reading of the 
ſcriptures : they all ſlept in the ſame dormitory, but 
not two ina bed; they lay in their clothes: for ſmall 
faults they were ſhut out from meals; for greater they 
were debarred religions commerce, and excluded from 
the chapel ; and as to incorrigible offenders, they were 
ex-laded from the monaſteries. Every monk had two 
coats, two cowls, a table-book, a knife, a needle, and 
a handkerchief ; and the furniture of their bed was a 
mat, a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. 

The time when this order came into England, is 
well known; for to it the Engliſh owe their converſion 
from idolatry. In the year 596, Pope Gregory ſent 
hither Auguſtin, prior of the monaſtery of St An- 
drew at Rome, with ſeveral other Benedictin monks, 
St Auguſtin became Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
the Benedictins founded ſeveral monaſtericsin England, 
as alſo the metropolitan church of Canterbury, and all 
the cathedrals that were after wards erected. 

Pope John XXII. who died in 1334, aſter an exit 
inquiry, found, chat, ſince the firſt riſe of the order, 
there had been of it 24 popes, near 209 cardinals, 
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7000 archbiſhops, 15,000 biſhops, 15,cco ablots of Benedic- 
tion. 


renown, above 4000 ſaints, and vpwards of 370, co 
monaſteries. There have been likewiſc of this order 
20 emperors and to empreſſes, 47 kings, and above 
50 queens, 20 ſons of emperors and 49 fons of Kings; 
above 100 princeſſes, daughters of kings and emperors ; 
besides dukes, marqueſles, carls, counteſſes, &c. innu- 
merable. The order has produced a vaſt number of 
eminent writers and other learned men, Their Raba- 
nus ſet up the ſchool of Germany. Their Alcuinus 
ſounded the univerſity of Paris. Their Dionyſus Ex- 
iguus perfected the eccleſiaſtical computation, Their 
Guido invented the ſcale of muſic; and their Sylveſter, 
the organ. They beaſt to have produced Anſelmus, 
Ildephonſas, venerable Bede, &c. 

There are nunslikewiſe whofollow the rule of St Be- 
nedict; among whom thoſe who call themſelves ui. 
gated, cat fleſh three times a week, on Sundays, Tucſ- 
days, and Thurſdays: the others obſerve the rule of St 
Benedict in its rigour, and eat no fleſh unleſs they are 
ſick. 

BENEDICTION, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
bleſſing, or giving praiſe to God, or returning thanks 
for his favours. Hence alſo benediction is ſtill applied 
to the act of ſaying grace before or after meals. Nei- 
ther the ancient Jews nor Chriſtians ever cat without 
a ſhort prayer. 'The Jews are obliged to rehearſe 100 
benedictions per day; of which 80 are to be ſpoken 
in the morning. The firſt treatiſe of the firſt order in 
the Talmud, intitled S2raim, contains the form and 
order of the daily benedictions. It was uſual to give 
benediction to travellers on their taking leave; a prac- 
tice which is ſtill preſerved among the monks. Bene- 
ditions were likewiſe given among the ancient Jews, as 
well as Chriſtians, by impoſition of hands. And when 
at length the primitive ſimplicity of the Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip began to give way to ceremony, they added the 
ſign of the croſs, which was made with the ſame hand, 
as before, only elevated or extended. Hence bene- 
diction in the modern Romiſh church, is uſed, in a 
more particular manner, to denote the ſign of the croſs 
made by a biſhop, or prelate, as conferring ſome grace 
on the people. The cuſtom of receiving benediction, 
by bowing the head before the biſhops, is very ancient; 
and was ſo univerſal, that emperors themſelves did not 
decline this mark of ſubmiſſion.— Under the name fe- 
nediftion, the Hebrews alſo frequently underſtand the 
preſents which friends make to one another, in all pro- 
bability becauſe they are generally attended with bleſ- 
ſings and compliments, both from thoſe who give and 
thoſe who receive them. 

Nuptial BEnenictirION, the external ceremony per- 
formed by the prieſt in the office of matrimony, This is 
alſo called ſacerdotal and matrimonial benedittion, by 
the Grecks 16 99 and VEpSTHIATIO. The nuptial bene- 


diction is not efſential to, but the confirmation of, a 


marriage in the civil law. | 

Beatic BEenenriction, benediftio bratica, is the via- 
ticum given to dying perſons. The Pope begins all hi; 
bulls with this form : Salutem et apoſtolicam bened:!/- 
onem. 


BEXEDICTION is alſo uſed for an ecclefjiaftical cones 
mony, whereby a thing is rendered ſacred or vencr:- 
ble. In this ſenſe benediction difters from conſcer os 
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as in the latter unction is applied, which is not in the 
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Benefice. former: Thas the chalice is conſecrated, aud the pix the natural death or the reſignation of the incumbent ; Denehcieri! 
bleed; as the former, not the latter, is anointed: which reſignation may be eitber expreſs, or tacit, as # 


though, in the common uſage, theſe two words are ap- 
plied promiſcuouſly,—The ſpirit of piety, or rather of 
taperitition, has introduced into the Romiſh church 
benc dictions for almoſt every thing, We read of forms 
of benedidtions for wax-candles, for bonghs, for aſhes, 
for church veſſels, and ornaments ; for flags or enſigns, 
arms, firſt fruits, houſes, ſhips, paſcal eggs, cilicium 
or the hajr-cloth of penitents, church-yards, &c. In 
general, theſe benedictions are performed by aſperſions 
of holy water, ſigns of the croſs, and prayers ſaitable 
to the nature of the ceremony, The forms of theſe 
benedictions are found in the Raman pontincal, in the 
Roman miſſal, in the book of eccleſiaſtical ceremonies 
printed iu Pope Leo X.'s time, and in the rituals and 
ceremonies of the different churches which are found 
collected in father Martene's work on the rites and 
diſcipline of the church, 

BENEFICE e ee ), in middle-age writers, 
is uſed for a fee, ſometimes denominated more peculiarly 
beneficium militare. In this ſenſe, benefice was an eſtate 
ia land, at firſt granted for life only; ſo called, becauſe 
it was held ex mers beneficio of the donor; and the te- 
nants were bound to ſwear fealty to the lord, and to 
ſerve him in the wars. In after-times, as theſe tenures 
became perpetual and hereditary, they left their name 
of beneficia to the livings of the clergy; and retained 
to themſelves the name of feuds. 

Benegrice, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a church en- 
dowed with a revenue for the peformance of divine 
ſervice; or the revenue itſelf aſſigned io an eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſon, by way of ſtipend, for the ſervice he is to 
do that church. 

All church - preferments, except biſhoprics, are called 
benefiers; and all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſome- 
times ſtyled dignities ; but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh 
between benetice and dignity; applying dignity to 
biſhoprics, deaneries, archdeaconries, and prebendaries ; 
and benefice to parſonages, vicarages and donatives. 

Benefices are divided by the canoniſts into ſimple 
and ſacerdotal. In the firſt there is no obligation but 
to read prayers, ſing, &c. ſuch as canonries, chaplain- 
ſhips, * & c.: the ſecond are charged with 
the cure of ſouls, or the direction and guidance of 
conſciences; ſuch as vicarages, rectories, &c. 

The Romaniſts again diſtinguiſh benefices into regu- 
lar and ſecular. Kegular or titular benefices are thoſe 
held by a religious, or a regular, who bas made pro- 
ſeſſion of ſome religious order; ſuch as abbeys, prio- 
ries, conventuals, &c. ; or rather, a regular benefice is 
that which cannot be conferred on any but a religions, 
either by its foundation, by the inſtitution of ſome 
ſuperior, or by preſcription: for preſcription, forty 

ears poſſeſſion by a religious makes the benefice regu- 
fo Secular benefices are only ſuch as are to be given 
to ſecular prieſts, i. e. to ſuch as live in the world, and 
are not engaged in any monaſtic order. All benefices 
are reputed ſecular, till the contrary is made to appear. 
They are called /ecul/ar benefices, becauſe held by ſe- 
culars; of which kind are almoſt all cures. 

The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating 
@ benefice, viz. 1. De jure, when the perſon enjoying 
it is guilty of certain crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as 
hereſy, ſimony, &c. 2. De facto, as well as de jure, by 


when he engages in à ſtate, &c. inconſiſtent with it, 
as, among the Romaniſts, by marrying, entering into 
a religious order, or the like. 3. By the ſentence of a 


judge, by way of puniſhment for certain crimes, as 


concubinage, perjury, &c. 

Benefices began about 500. The following account 
of thoſe in England is given as the fact by Dr Burn, 
viz. that there ate 1071 livings not excceding 101. per 
annum; 1467 livings above 101, and not exceeding 
20 |. per annum; 1126 livings above 201. and not ex- 
cceding 30l. per annum; 1049 livings above 30 l. and 
not exceeding 401. per annum: 884 livings above 401. 
and not exceeding 50 J. per annum; 5597 livings un- 
der 50 l. per annum. It muſt be 500 years before 
every living can be raiſed to 601, a- ycar by Queen 
Anne's bounty, and 339 years before any of them can 
exceed 50l. a-year. On the whole, there are above 
11,000 church preferments in England, excluſive of 
biſhoprics, deaneries, canonries, prebendaries, prieſt- 
vicars, lay- vicars, ſecondaries, &c. belonging to cathe- 
drals or choriſters, or even curates to well beneficed 
clergymen. 

BENEFICE in commendam is that, the direction and 
management of which, upon a vacancy, is given or 
recommended io an ecclelſiaſtic, for a certain time, till 
he may be conveniently provided for. 

BENEFICIARII, in Roman antiquity, denote ſol- 
diers who attended the chief officers of the army, being 
exempted from other duty. Beneficiarii were alſo ſol- 
diers diſcharged from the military ſervice or duty, and 
provided with beneficia to ſubſiſt on, Theſe were pro- 
bably the ſame with the former, and both might be 
compriſed in the ſame definition. They were old ex- 
perienced ſoldiers, who, having ſcrved out their legal 
time, or received a diſcharge as a particular mark of 
honour, were invited again to the ſervice, where they 
were held in great eſteem, exempted from all military 
drudgery, and appointed to guard the ſtandard, &c. 
Theſe, when thus recalled to ſervice, were alſo deno- 
minatcd evecati; before their recal, emeriti. 

BEXE#1CIAKRII was alſo uſed for thoſe raiſed to a 
higher rank by the favour of the tribunes, or other 
magiſtrates. The word beneficiarius frequently occurs 
in the Roman inſcriptions found in Britain, where con- 
ſults is always joined with it; but beſides beneficiarius 
conſulis, we find in Grutar beneficiarins tribuni, præto- 
rii legati, præfedii, proconſulis, &c. 

BENEFICIARY, in general ſomething that relates 
to benefices. 

BENEFICIARY ,gHeneficiarinus, is more particularly nſed 
for a beneficed perſon, or him who receives and enjoys 
one or more benefices. A beneficiary is not the pro- 
prietor of the revenues of his church, he has only the 
adminiſtration of them, though unaccountable for the 
ſame to any but God. 

BENEFICIARY is alſo uſed in middle-age writers, 
for a feudatory or vaſſal. The denomination was alſo 
given to clerks or officers who kept the accounts 
of the beneficia, and made the writings neceſſary there- 
to. 

BENEFICIUM, in military matters among the Ro- 
mans, denoted a promotion to a higher rank by the fa- 
your of ſome perſon in authority. 

BENE- 
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_  BENEFIELD (Sebaſtian), an eminent divine of 
the 16th century, was born in 1559, at Preſtonbury 
Bene vento. j Glouceſterſhire, and educated at Corpus Chriſti 


college in Oxford. In 1608, he took the degree of 
doctor in divinity ; and five years after, was choſen 
Margaret prufeſſor in that univerſity. He had been 
preſented many years before to the rectory of Mey- 
ſey- Hampton, in Glouceſterſhire. He publithed Com- 
mentaries upon the firſt, ſecond, and third chapters of 
Amos ; a conſiderable number of ſermons ; and ſome 
Latin treatiſes, He died in 1630. 

BENEFIT or CLrErGY. Sec CLERGY. 

BENESOEUF, a town of Egypt, ſeated on the 
weltern ſhore of the Nile, and remarkable for its bemp 
and flax. E. Long. 31. o. N. Lat. 29. 10. 

BENEVENTE, a town of the province of Leon 
in Spain, ſcated on the river Eſla, in W. Long. 5. 5. 
N. Lat. 42. 4. 

BENEVENTO, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, with an archbiſhop's ſee. It is ſituated near 
the conflaence of the rivers Sabato and Calore, in a 
fertile valley called the ſtrait of Benevento, full of gen- 
tlemens ſeats and houſes of pleaſure. This town hath 
frequently ſuffered terribly by earthquakes ; particu- 
larly in 1703, when a great part of it was overturned, 
and the reſt much damaged. E. Long. 14. 57. N. 
Lat. 41. 6. 

The arch of Trajan, now called the Porta Aurea, 
forms one of the entrances tothecity. Thisarch, though 
it appears to great diſadvantage from the walls and 
houſes that hem it in on both ſides, is in tolerable 
preſervation, and one of the moſt magnificent remains 
of Roman grandeur to be met with out of Rome. 
The architecture and ſculpture are both fingularly 
beautiful. This elegant monument was erected in the 
year of Chriſt 114, about the commencement of the 
Parthian war, and after the ſubmiſſion of Decebalus 
had intitled Trajan to the ſurname of Dacicus. The 
order is compoſite ; the materials, white marble ; the 
height, 60 palms ; length, 37 and a half ; and depth 
24. It conſiſts of a ſingle arch, the ſpan of which is 
20 palms, the height 35. On each fide of it, two 
fluted columns, upon a joint pedeſtal, ſupport an en- 
tablement and an attic. The intercolumniations and 
frize are covered with baſſo-relievos, repreſenting the 
battles and triumph of the Dacian war, In the attic 
is the inſcription. As the ſixth year of Trajan's con- 
ſulate, marked on this arch, is alſo to be ſeen on all the 
military columns he erected along his new road to 
Brunduſium, it is probable that the arch was built to 
commemorate ſo beneficial an undertaking. Except 
the old metropolis of the world, no city in Italy can 
boaſt of ſo many remains of ancient ſculpture as are 
to be found in Benevento. Scarce a wall is built of 
any thing but altars, tombs, columns, and remains of 
entablatures. 

The cathedral is a clumſy edifice, in a ſtyle of Go- 
thic, or rather Lombard, architecture. This church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, was built in the ſixth 
century, enlarged in the rrth, and altered conſiderably 
in the 13th, when archbiſhop Roper adorned it with 
a new front. To obtain a ſuſſicient quantity of mar- 
ble for this purpoſe, he ſpared neither ſarcophagus, 
altar, nor inſcription ; but fixed them promiſcuouſly and 
irregularly in the walls of his barbarous ſtructure, 
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open into this facade. That in the centre is of bronze, 
emboſſed with the life of Chriſt, and the effigics of the 
Beneventine Metropolitan, with all his ſuffragan bi- 
ſhops. The inſide offers nothing to the curious obſer- 
ver but columns, altars, and other decorations, execu- 
ted in the moſt inelegant ſtyle that any of the church- 
building barbarians ever adopted. In the court ſtands 
a ſmall Egyptian obelifk, of red granite, crowded with 
hierogliphics. In the adjoining ſquare, are a fountain 
and a very indifferent ſtatue of Benedict the 13th, long 
archbiſhop of Benevento. 

Of the Beneventine hiſtory the following abſtract is 
given by Mr Swinburn, in his Travels in Sicily, Ac- 
cording to ſome authors (he informs vs), Diomed was 
the founder of Beneventum ; whenee its origin mult 
be referred to the“ yeargAhat immediately ſucceeded 
the Trojan war. Other writers aſſign it to the Sam- 
nites, who made it one of their prineipal towns, where 
they frequently took refuge when worſted by the Ro- 
mans. In their time, its name was Maleventum, a word 
of uncertain etymology : however, it founded ſo ill in 
the Latin tongue, that the ſiperſtitious Romans, after 
atchieving the conqueſt of Samnium, changed it into 
Beneventum, in order to introduce their colony under 
fortunate auſpices. Near this place, in the 479:h year 
of Rome, Pyrrhus was defeated by Curius Dentatus. 
In the war againſt Hannibal, Beneventum ſignalized 
its attachment to Rome, by liberal tenders of ſuccour 
and real ſervices. Its reception of Gracchus, after his 
defeat of Hanno, is extolled by Livy ; and, from the 
gratitude of the ſenate, many ſolid advantages accrued 
to the Beneventines. As they long partook, in a di- 
ſtinguiſhed manner, of the glories and proſperity of the 
Roman empire, they alſo ſeverely felt the effects of its 
decline, and ſhared in a large proportion the horrors 
of devaſtation that attended the irrvption of the nor- 
thern nations. 

„The modern hiſtory of this city will appear inte- 
reſting to thoſe readers who do not deſpiſe the events 
of ages which we uſually and juſtly call dark and bar- 
barous, They certainly are of importance to all the 
preſent ſtates of Europe ; for at that period origi- 
nated the political exiſtence of moſt of them. Had 
no northern ſavages deſcended from their ſnowy 
mountains, to overturn the Roman coloſſus, and break 
aſunder the fetters of mankind, few of the powers, 
which now make ſo formidable a figure, would ever 
have been ſo much as heard of. The avengers of the 
general wrongs were, no doubt, the deſtroyers of arts 
and literature, and brought on the thick clouds of ig- 
norance, which for many centuries no gleam of li be 
could penetrate ; but it is to be remembered, alſo, 
that the Romans themſelves had already made great 
progreſs in baniſhing true taſte and knowledge, and 
would very ſoon have been a barbarous nation, though 
neither Goths nor Vandals had ever approached the 
frontier.” 

« The Lombards came the laſt of the Scythian 
or Scandinavian hordes, to invade Italy. After fixing 
the ſcat of their empire at Pavia, they ſent a detach- 
ment to poſſeſs itſelf of the ſouthern provinces. In 
571, Zotto was appointed duke of Benevento, as a 
feudatory of the king of Lombardy ; and ſeems to 
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fallicd forth to ſcek for booty. The ſecond duke, 
whoſe name was Arechis, conquered almoſt the whole 
country that now conſtitutes the Kingdom of Naples. 
His ſucceſſors appear long to have remained fatisficd 
with the extent of dominion he had tranſmitted to 
them, Grimwald, one of them, unſurped the crown of 
Lombardy ; but his fon Romwald, though a very ſuc- 
ceſsful warrior, contented himiclf with the ducal title. 
The fall of Deliderius, laſt King of the Lombards, did 
not affect the ſtate of Benevento. By an citort of po- 
licy or reſolution, Arechis the ſecond kept poſſeſſion; 
and availing himſelf of the favourable conjuncture, aſ- 
ſerted his independence, —threw off all feudal ſubmiſ- 
fon, —aſſumed the ſtyle of Prince, —and coined money 
with his own image upon it; a prerogative exerciſed 
by none of his predeceſſors as dukes of Benevento. 
During four reigns, this ſtate maintained itſelf on a 
reſpectable footing ; and might long have continued 
ſo, had not civil war, added to very powerful aſſaults 
from abroad, haſtenced its ruin. Radelchis and Sico- 
nulph aſpired to the principality ; and each of them 
invited the Saracens to his aid. The deſolation cau- 
ſed by this conflict is ſcarcely to be deſcribed. No 
better method for terminating theſe fatal diſſentions 
could be deviſed, than dividing the dominions into two 
diſtin ſovereigntics. In 851, Radelchis reigned as 
Prince at Benevento; and his adverſary fixed his court, 
with the ſame title, at Salerno, From this treaty of 
partition, the ruin of the Lombards became inevitable : 
a want of union undermined their ſtrength, —forcign- 
ers gained an aſcendant over them, —irreſolution and 
— — pervaded their whole ſyſtem of government. 
The erection of Capua into a third principality, was 
another deſtructive operation: and now the inroads of 
the Saracens, —the attacks of the eaſtern and weſtern 
emperors, —anarchy and animoſity at home—reduced 
the Lombard ſtates to ſuch wretchedneſs, that they 
were able to make a very fechle reſiſtance to the Nor- 
man arms. The city of Benevento alone eſcaped their 
ſway, by a grant which the emperor Henry II. had 
K of it to the biſhop of Rome, in exchange for 
the territory of Bamberg in Germany, where the Popes 
enjoyed a kind of ſovereignty. From the year 1054 
to this day, the Roman Sce, with ſome ſhort interrup- 
tions of poſleſſhun, has exerciſed temporal dominion 
over this city. Benevento has given three popes to 
the chair of St Peter; viz. Felix III. Victor III. and 
Gregory VIII. aud what it is much prouder of, rec- 
kons St Januarius in the liſt of its Biſhops.” 

BENEVENTUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Samnites, formerly called Maleventum from the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the wind, and under that appellation 
it is mentioned by. Livy ; but after a Roman colony 
was led thither in the 485th year of the city, it came 
to have the name of Beneventum, as a more auſpicious 
title. It is mentioned by Horace as an ancient city, 
ſaid to have been built by Diomedes before the Trojan 
war. Now BENEVENTO. 

BENEVOLENCE, in morals, ſignifies the love of 
mankind in general, accompanied with a deſire to pro- 
mote their happineſs. See Morals. 

BENFIELD, a town of Alſace in France, whoſe 
fortifications were demoliſhed in conſequence of the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, E. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 48. 14 
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BENGAL, a country of Indoſtan in Aſa, beunded 
on the eaſt by the kingdoms of Aſſem, Tipra, and Ar- 
racan ; on the weſt, by Malva and Berar; en the north, 


Perg.l 
— — 


by Gehud, Rotas, Benares, and Jeſuat ; and on the 


ſouth, by Orixa and the bay of Bengal. Its greateſt 
length from welt to caſt is about 720 miles, and its 
breadth from ſouth to north, where greateſt, is not leſs 
than 300; though in ſome places not above 150 ; ex- 
tending from 21 to25 degrees of north latitude, and 
from 80 to g1 of caſt longitude. 


As this country lies almoſt entirely within the torrid 


zone, and in the middle of a very extenſive continent, 
it is ſometimes ſubject to ſuch extremes of heat as ren- 
der it very fatal to European conſtitutions. Dr. Lind 
is of opinion, that the climate of Bengal is the moſt 
dangerous in this reſpect of any in the Engliſh territo- 
ries excepting Bencoolen on the coaſt of Sumatra. 
Part of this unhealthineſs ariſes from the mere circum- 
ſtance of heat ; for in all the ſouthern parts of India, 
when the wind blows over land, it is {0 extremely hot 
and ſuffocating as ſcarcely to be borne, The reaſon of 
this is evident from the mere inſpection of a map of 
Aſia, where it is evident that whatever wind blows over 
land, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, muſt paſs over an 
immenſe tract of country ſtrongly heated by the ſun ; 
and as in every part of this extenſive continent there 
are (andy deſarts of very conſiderable magnitude, the 
heat is thus prodigiouſly increaſed. This becomes very 
evident on the falling of a ſhower of rain at the time 
the land-wind prevails ; for if the wind in its way 
paſs through the ſhower, the air is agreeably cooled 
though the ſky ſhould be ever ſo clear; while thoſe 
who reſide only at a few miles diſtance, but out of the 
direct line of the ſhower, will be fainting under the 
exceſſive heat. Here indeed when the air is clear, the 
ſun-beams are much more powerful than in our cli- 
mate, inſomuch that the light at noon day is too power- 
ful for the eyes to bear ; and the large ſtars, as Venus 
and Jupiter, ſhine with a ſurpriſing luſtre, Thus the 
reflection of the ſun-beams from the carth muſt neceſſa- 
rily occaſion an extraordinary degree of heat in the 
atmoſphere ; ſo that from the winds abovementioned 
very great inconveniences ſometimes ariſe, ſimilar to 
thoſe which are occaſioned by the Harmattan in 
Africa, Mr Ives tells us, that it is affirmed they will 
ſnap glaſs if it be too much expoſed to them; he has 
ſeen the veneering ſtripped off from a cheſt of drawers 
by their means; and they will certainly crack and 
chap almoſt every piece of wood that is not well ſea- 
ſoned. In certain places they are ſo loaded with ſand, 
that the horizon appears quite hazy where they blow, 
and it is almoſt impoſſible to prevent the eyes from be- 
ing thus greatly injured. They have likewiſe 2 very 
pernicious effect on ſuch people as are expoſed to them 
while ſleeping. This ſeldom fails to bring on a fit of 
the barbiers, a kind of paralytic diſtemper attended 
with a total deprivation of the uſe of the limbs, and 
which the patient never gets the better of but by re- 
moving to ſome other climate. Theſe hot winds are 
made uſe of with great ſucceſs for cooling liquors, by 
wrapping a wet cloth round the bottles and expoſing 
it to the air. The reaſon of this is explained under 
the article EvaroRATION. Mr Ives remarks, that it 
will thus cool much ſooner than by being expoſed to the 
codl ſca-breeze. 

The 
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The great cauſe 'of the unhealthineſs of Bengal, 
however, is owing to the inundations of the Ganges 
tion and Burrampooter, by which ſuch quantities of pu- 
_— treſcible matters are brought down as infect the air with 
3 de- the moſt malignant vapours when the waters retire. 
icribed, Though the rainy ſcaſon begins in Bengal only in the 
month of June, the river begins to ſwell in the moun- 
tains of Tibet early in April, and by the latter end 
of that month in Bengal alſo. The reaſon of this is 
partly the melting of the ſnow oa the mountains of 
Thibet, and partly the vaſt collection of vapours brought 
by the ſoutherly or ſouthweſt monſoon, which are ſud- 
denly ſtopped by the high mountains of Thibet. 
Hence it is obvious, that the accumulation and conden- 
ſation of theſe vapours mult firſt take place in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains which oppoſe them ; 
and thus the rainy ſeaſon commences ſooneſt in thoſe 
places which lie nearcit the mountains. 

The rivers in Bengal begin to riſe at firſt very lowly, 
the increaſe being only at the rate of one inch per 
day for the firſt fortnight. It then gradually augments 
to two and three inches before any quantity of rain 
falls in the low countries; and when the rain becomes 

eneral, the increaſe at a medium is five inches per 
2 By the latter end of July, all the lower parts of 
Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burrampooter, 
are 9 and preſent a ſurface of water more 
than 100 miles wide. This vaſt collection of fluid, 
however, is owing in a great meaſure to the rains which 
fall on the low country itſelf ; for the lands in the 
neighbourhood are overflowed ſome time before the 
bed of the river is filled. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
ground on the bank of the river, and even to ſome 
miles diſtance, is higher than that which is more re- 
mote ; and thus a ſeparation is made for a conſiderable 
time betwixt the waters of the land - flood and thoſe of 
the river. 


Bergal. 


1 As ſome of the lands in Bengal would receive da- 
yuarded mage from ſuch a copious inundation, they muſt for 
from too this reaſon be guarded by ſtrong dy kes to reſiſt the 


copious an waters, and admit only a certain quantity, Theſe, 

iuundation. collectively taken, are ſaid to be more than 1000 miles 
in length, and are kept up at an enormous expence; 
yet they do not always anſwer the purpoſe, on account 
of the looſeneſs of the earth of which they are com- 
poſed, even though ſome are of the thickneſs of an or- 
dinary rampart at the baſe. One particular branch of 
the Ganges (navigable only in the rainy ſeaſon, and 
then equal in ſize to the Thames at Chelſea) is con- 
ducted for 70 miles between dykes : and when full, the 
paſſengers look down upon the adjacent country as 
from an eminence. 

As the tide loſes its power of counteracting ſuch an 
impetnous torrent of freſh water, the height of the in- 
undation gradually diminiſhes as it approaches the ſea, 
and totally vaniſhes at the point of confluence ; which 
is owing to the facility with which the waters of the 
inundation ſpread over the level of the ocean. But 

Difallere when the force of winds conſpires with that of the 
occalioned tide, the waters are retarded in ſuch a manner as ſome- 
by too times to raiſe the inundation two ſeet above the ordi- 
preztan in- nary level; which has been known to occaſion the loſs 
vadation. of whole crops of rice. In the year 1763, a melan- 
choly accident happened at Luckipour, when a ſtrong 
gale of wind, conſpiring with a bigh ſpring-tide, at a 
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ſcaſon when the periodical flood was within a ſoot and Pengal. 

an half of its higheſt pitch, the waters are ſaid to have 

riſen ſix feet above their ordinary level. Thus the in- 

habitants of a particular diſtrict were ſwept away with 

their houſes and cattle; and to aggravate the diſtreſs, 

it happened in a part of the country where it was 

ſcarce poſſible to find a tree for a drowning man to 

eſcape to. 
For ſome days before the middle of Anguſt the in- 

undation is at a ſland, and then begins to abate by a ceſ- 

ſation of rains in the mountains, though great quantities 

till continue to fall on the low country. The inunda- 

tion does not, however, in its decreaſe, always keep 

pace with that of the river, by reaſon of the height of 

the banks; but after the beginning of October, when 

the rain has nearly ceaſed, the remainder goes off 

quickly by evaporation, leaving the ground exccedingly 

fertilized. 1 6 
From the time that the monſoon changes in Octo- Dandge- 

ber to the middle of March, the rivers are in a ſtate 1 

of tranquillity ; when the north-weſt winds begin, and neue 

may be expected once in three or four days till the indse. 

commencement of the rainy ſeaſon. Theſe are the 

moſt formidable enemies of the inland navigation car- 

ried on by the large rivers. They are ſudden and vio- 

lent ſqualls, attended with rain ; and though their du- 

ration is commonly but ſhort, ſometimes produce fatal 

effects, whole fleets of trading boats having been ſunk 

by them almoſt inſtantaneouſly. They are more fre- 

quent in the eaſtern than the weſtern part of Bengal, 

and happen oftener towards the cloſe of the day than 

at any other time; but as they are indicated ſome 

time before they approach by the riſing and ſingular 

appearance of the clouds, the traveller * commonly 

time enough to ſeek for a place of ſhelter. It is in 

the great rivers alone that they are ſo formidable, and 

that about the end of May or beginning of June, 

when the rivers are much increaſed in width. After 

the commencement of the rainy ſeaſon, which varices 

in different parts from the middle to the end of June, 

tempeſtuous weather occaſionally happens. At this 

ſeaſon places of ſhelter are more common than at any 

other time by the filling up of the creeks and inlets 

as the river increaſes ; and on the other hand, the bad 

weather, when it happens, is of longer continuance 

than during the ſeaſon of the north-weſters. The ri- 

vers being now ſpread to the diſtance of ſeveral miles, 

large waves are raiſed on them, particularly when blow- 

ing in a direction contrary to the rapid parts of the 

ſtream, which for obvious reaſons ought to be a- 

voided, 40 7 
This navigation is performed in ſafety during the Of the in- 

interval between the end of the rainy ſeaſon and land navi- 

beginning of the north-weſters ; an ordinary degree fang 

of attention being then only requiſite to pilot the boat 

clear of ſhallows and aaa of trees. The ſeaſon of 

the north-weſters requires the greateſt care and atten- 

tion. Should one of theſe ſqualls approach, and no 

creek or inlet ofter for ſhelter, the ſteep bank of the 

rivers ſhonld be always ſought as a place of ſhelter, if 

it is not in a crumbling ſtate F, whether it be to the 4 Sec Gam 

windward or Iceward, rather than the other. If this ger, 

cannot be done, the flat ſide muſt be taken up with; 

and if it be a lee ſhore the anchor ſhould be thrown 

out to prevent driving upon it. In theſe caſes the maſt 
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is always ſuppoſed to he ſtruck ; and, provided this 
be done, and the cargo judiciouſly diſpoſed of, there is 
little danger of any of the boats commonly made uſe 
of being overſet. 

The boats uſed in the inland navigation of Bengal 
are called budgerows, and are formed ſomewhat like a 
pleaſure barge. Some have cabins 14 feet broad and 
proportionally long, drawing from four to five feet 
water, Their motion is very ſlow, not exceeding the 
rate of eight miles a day when moved by their oars; 
ſo that their progreſs down the river muſt depend prin- 
cipally on the motion of the current. From the be- 
ginning of November to the middle or latter end of 
May, the uſaal rate of going down the ſtream is about 
40 miles in twelve hours, and during the reſt of the 
year from 50 to Jo miles. The current is ſtrongeſt 
while the waters of the inundation are draining off, 
which happens in part of 1 and September. In 
many of the ſhallow rivers, however, the current is 
exceedingly ſlow during the dry months; infomuch 
that the rrack-rope is frequently uſed in going down- 
wards. In rowing apainſt the ſtream the ſteep ſide of 
the river is generally preferred on account of the depth 
of water, though the current runs much ſtronger 
there than on the oppoſite fide. On theſe occaſions 
it is neceſſary to provide a very long track-rope, as 
well for avoiding the falling pieces of the ſteep bank 
on the one fide as the ſhallow water on the other, when 
it becomes neceſſary to change ſides through the bad- 
neſs of the tracking ground. The anchor ſhould al- 
ways be kept ready for dropping in caſe the track- 
rape breaks. The wſual rate of towing againſt the 
ſtream is from 17 to 20 miles a day; and to make 
even this-progreſs the windings of the river require 
the boats to be dragged againſt the current at the rate 
of four miles and an half per hour for 12 hours. When 
the waters are high, à greater progreſs will be made, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperior ſtrength of the current; 


becauſe the filling of the river · bed gives many opportu- 


nities of cutting off angles and turnings, and ſome- 
times even large windings, by going through creeks. 
Benpal produces the vegetables and animals common 
to other countries in the torrid zone. Its great pro- 
duce of grain is rice, which is commonly exported 
from thence into other countries. By various acci- 
dents, however, the crop of rice ſometimes fails, and 
a famine is produced; and of this there have been ma- 
ny inſtances in Bengal as well as in other parts of In- 


4 of doſtan. One of the moſt deplorable of this kind hap- 


u dreadful 
famine in 
1770. 


pe ned in the year 1770. The nabob and ſeveral great 
men of the country diſtributed rice gratis to the poor 
until their ſtocks began to fail, when thoſe dona- 
tions were of conſequerce withdrawn, Vaſt multitudes 
then came down to Calcutta, the capital Engliſh 
ſettlement in the province, in hopes of meeting with 
relief at that place, The granaries of the Company, 
however, being quite empty, none could be afforded ; 
ſo that when the famine had prevailed a fortnight, ma- 
ny thouſands fell down in the ſtreets and fields; whoſe 
bodies, mangled by the dogs and vultures, corrupting 
in the air, ſeemed to threaten a plague as the conſe- 
quence of the famine. An hundred people were daily 
employed on the Company's account, with doolys, 
ſledges, and bearers, to throw them into the river. 
At this time the fiſh could not be eaten, the river be- 
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ing ſo full of carcaſes; and many of thofe who ven- Bengal. 


tured to feed upon them died ſuddenly. ducks, 
and geeſe, alſo fed moſtly on carnage; fo that the 
only meat that could be procured was mutton ; and 
this, from the dryneſs 4 ſcaſon, was ſo ſmall, 


that a 5 of it would ſcarcely weigh a pound and 
an half, 


In the month of Auguſt a moſt alarming pheno- su 
menon appeared, of a large black cloud at a diſtance cloud of u- 


10 


in the air, which ſometimes obſcured the ſun, and ſcda. 


ſeemed to extend a great way over and about Calcutta. 
The hotter the day proved the lower this cloud ſeem- 
ed to deſcend, and for three days it occaſioned great 
ſpeculation, The bramins pretended, that this phe- 
nomenon, which was a cloud of inſects, ſhould make 
its appearance three times; and if ever they deſcended 
to the earth, the country would be deſtroyed by ſome 
untimely misfortune. They faid, that about 150 years 
before there had been fach another bad time, when 
the earth was parched for want of water; and this 
cloud of inſets made its appearance, though it came 
much lower the ſecond time than it had done before. 
On the third day, the weather being very hot and 
cloudy, they deſcended ſo low that they could be 
plainly ſeen. They ſcemed to be about the ſize of a 
horſe-ſtinger, with a long red body, large head and 
eyes, keeping cloſe together like a ſwarm of bees, 
and, io appearance, flying quite on a line. None, 
however, were caught, as the people were ſo much 
frightened by the prognoſtications of the bramins. 
W hilft it rained they continued in one poſition for near 
a quarter of an hour: then they roſe five or ſix feet 
at once, and in a httle time deſcended as much, until 
a ſtrong north-weſt wind blew for two days ſucceſſively. 
During 1s continuance they aſcended and deſcended, 
but more precipitately than before ; and next morning 
the air was quite clear, For ſome days before the 
cloud made its appearance, the toads, frops, and inſects, 
which, during the rains, make a contiuual noiſe through 


the night diſappeared, and were neither heard nor 


ſeen, except in the river. 


This dreadful famine was occaſioned by a preterna- Cauſe of 


tural drought, 
veſts, one in April, called the /ittle harveſt, which con- 
ſiſts of the ſmaller grain ; rhe fecond, called the grand 
harveſt, is only of rice. But by a drought which hap- 
pencd in 1769 the great harveſt of that year failed, as 
did alſo the little one of 1770, which produced the 
dreadful conſequences already mentioned. 


I 
Among the vegetables produced in Bengal, Mr Ives Veg 


In this country they have two har- the fawine. 


2 
etabls 


mentions the areca tree, the woody part of which is produc- 


as tough as whale-bone. 
called chulta, the flower of which is at firſt a hard 
green ball on footſtalks about four inches in length. 
This opens, and the calyx is compoſed of five round 
thick and ſucculent leaves ; the corolla conſiſts of the 
like namber of fine beautiful white petals. Afﬀter one 
day the corolla falls off and the ball cloſes again, and 
is ſold in the markets. There is a ſucceſſion of theſe 
for ſeveral months. The mango tree grows here alſo 
in plenty. Its fruit is preferred to all others in the 
country excepting very fine pine-apples ; the gentle- 
men eat little elſe in the hot months when theſe fruits 
are in ſeaſon, If no wine is drunk with them they 
are apt to produce boils which are troubleſome but 

healthful, 


Here is alſo a beautiful tree n=. 


3 
Birds of an Iy 
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into England by Captain Birch. The leaves are of a 
deep ſhining green, the lower part rather paler where 
it is ribbed, and undulated round the edges. The 
fruit is of the ſize, ſhape, and colour of an olive, with 
a moderately thin huſk, and a kernel like that of the 
date; five or ſix grow on the ſame pedicle, Near 
Calcutta is a large ſpreading tree called the ruſ/a, which 
makes a fine appearance when in full bloom. The na- 
tives ſay that this and another near the Dutch ſettle- 
ment are the only two in Bengal. They pretend like- 
wiſe that they can never find the ſeed; but Mr Ives 
informs us, that this is to be met with in plenty, though 
in a bad condition, the ants and other vermin being ſo 
fond of them, that not a ſingle pod is ever to be met 
with that is not touched by one or other of theſe ſpe- 
cies of inſets. This tree bears flowers of bright crim- 
ſon, and all the ſhades from thence down to a bright 
yellow. They are in ſuch plenty as almoſt to cover 
the tree, but have little or no ſmell. The fruit is a 
pod of the ſhape and ſize of a large garden- bean, con- 
raining four or five fleſhy ſeeds, which eaſily fall into 
two when dry. They are brown on the outſide, white 
within, and nearly ſquare, but convex on the ſides. 
Among the animals to be met with in Bengal Mr 
es makes mention of a kind of birds named argill, 
or burgill (ſee AxpEA, ſp.6). They are very large, 
and in the evenings would majeſtically ſtalk along like 
as many naked Indians, for which our author at firſt 
miſtook them. On diſcovering that they were birds 
he reſolved to ſhoot one of them ; which, however, was 
very difficult to be done. The Indians ſhowed evident 
marks of diſſatisfaction at the attempt: and informed 
him that it was impoſſible to ſucceed, becauſe theſe birds 
were poſſe ſſed by the ſouls of the bramins. Ar laſt, how- 
ever, he ſucceeded; and informs that the bird he ſhot 
extended 14 feet 10 inches between the tips of the 
wings; from the tip of the bill to the extremity of 
the claw was ſeven feet and a half: the legs were nak- 
ed, as was alſo one-half of the thighs; the naked 
parts being three feet in length. The feathers of the 
wings and back were of an iron colour, and very ſtrong ; 
thoſe of the belly were very long, and on the breaſt 
was 4 great deal of down all of a dirty white. The 
bill was 16 inches round at the baſe, nearly of a tri- 
angular ſhape, and of different colours. In the craw 
was a land-tortoiſe 10 inches long; and a large black 
male cat was found entire in its ſtomach, 

Bengal is reckoned the richeſt and moſt populous 
province in the empire of Indoſtan. Beſides its own 
conſumption, which is certaiuly very conſiderable, its 
exports are immenſe. One part of its merchandiſe is 
carried into the inland country. Thibct takes off a 
quantity of its cottons, beſides ſome iron and cloths of 
European manufacture. The inhabitants of thoſe moun- 
tains fetch them from Patna themſelves, and give muſk 
and rhubarb in exchange. 

But the trade of Thibet is nothing in compariſon 
of that which Bengal carries on with Agra, Delhi, 
and the provinces adjacent to thoſe ſuperb capitals, in 
ſalt, ſugar, opium, ſilk, ſilk-ſtuffs, and an infinite 
quantity of cottons, and particularly mullins. Theſe 
articles, taken together, amounted formerly to more 
than L. 1,750,000 a-year, So conſiderable a ſum was 

Vor. III. 
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not conveyed to the banks of the Ganges; but it was Bengal. 
the means of retaining one nearly equal, which matt "—— 


have iſſued from thence to pay the duties, or for other 
purpoſes. Since the viceroys of the Mogul have made 
themſelves nearly independent, and ſend him no reve- 
nues but ſuch as they chooſe to allow him, the luxury of 
the court is greatly abated, and the trade we have been 
ſpeaking of is no longer ſo conſiderable. 

The maritime trade of Bengal, managed by the na- 
tives of the country, has not ſuffered the ſame dimi- 
nution, nor was it ever ſo extenſive, as the other, It 
may be divided into two branches, of which Catck is 
in poſſeſſion of the greater part. 

Catek is a diſtrict of ſome extent, a little below the 
moſt weſtern mouth of the Ganges. Balaſore, ſituated 
upon a navigable river, ſerves it for a port. The na- 
vigation tothe Maldives, which the Engliſh and French 
have been obliged to abandon on account of the cli- 
mate, is carrie on entirely from this road. Here 
they load their veſſels with rice, coarſe cottons, and ſome 
ſilk ſtuffs, for theſe iſlands; and receive cowries in ex- 
change, which are uſed for money in Bengal, and are 
ſold to the Europeans. 

The inhabitants of Catck, and ſome other people of 
the Lower Ganges, maintain a conſiderable correſpon- 
dence with the country of Aſham. This kingdom, 
which is thought to have formerly made a part of Ben- 
zal, and is only divided from it by a river that falls 
into the Ganges, deſerves to be better known, if what 
is aſſerted here be true, that gun-powder has been diſ- 
covered there, and that it was communicated from 
Aſham to Pegu, and from Pegu to China, Its gold, 
ſilver, iron, and lead mines, would have added to its 
fame, if they had been properly worked. In the midſt 
of theſe riches, which were of very little ſervice to this 
kingdom, ſalt was an article of which the inhabitants 
were ſo much in want, that they were reduced to the 
expedient of procuring it from a decoction of certain 

lants. 

, In the beginning of the preſent century, ſome Bra- 
mins of Bengal carried their ſuperſtitions to Aſham, 
where the people were guided ſolely by the dictates 
of natural religion. The prieſts perſuaded them, 
that it wonld be more agreeable to Brama if they 
ſubſtituted the pure and wholeſome ſalt of the ſea 
to that which they uſed. The ſovereign conſented 
to this on condition that the excluſive trade ſhonld be 
in his hands; that it ſhould only be brought by the 
people of Bengal; and that the boats laden with it 
ſhould ſtop at the frontiers of his dominions. Thus 
have all theſe falſe religions been introduced by the in- 
fluence and for the advantage of the prieſts who teach, 
and of the kings who admit them, Since this arrange- 
ment has taken place, 40 veſſels from 500 to 600 tons 
burden each are annually ſent from the Ganges to Aſham 
laden with ſalt, which yields 200 per cent. profit. They 
receive in payment a ſmall quantity of gold and ſilver, 
ivory, muſk, cagle-wood, gum-lac, and a large quantity 
of ſilk. 

Excepting theſe two branches of maritime trade, 
which, for particular reaſons, have been confined to 
the natives of the country, all the reſt of the veſlels 
ſent from the Ganges to the diflerent ſea-ports of India 
belong to the Europeans, and are built at Pegu. See 
PEGV. 
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A ſtill more conſiderable branch of commerce, which 


—— the Eoropeans at Bengal carry on with the reſt of In- 
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Gentoo 
brokers. 


17 
Cheyks, a 
powerful 
Indian ſa- 
wily, 


dia, is that of opium. Patna, ſituated on the Upper 
Ganges, is the moſt celebrated place in the world for 
the cultivation of opium. The fields are covered with it. 
Beſides what is carried into the inland parts, there are 
annually 3000 or 4000 cheſts exported, cach weighing 
300 pounds, It ſells upon the ſpot at the rate of be- 
tween 241. and 251. a cheſt on an average. This opium 
is not purified like that of Syria and Perſia, which 
is made uſe of in Europe; it is only a paſte that has 
undergone no preparation, and has not a tenth part of 
the virtue of purified opium. 

The Dutch ſend rice and ſugar from their ſettlements 
to the coaſt of Coromandel, for which they are paid in 
ſpecie, unleſs they have the good fortune to meet with 
ns foreign merchandiſe at a cheap rate. They ſend 
out one or two veſſels laden with rice, cottons, and 
ilk : the rice is ſold in Ceylon, the cottons at Mala- 
bar, and the ſilk at Surat; from whence they bring 
back cotton, which is uſefully employed in the coarſer 
manufactures in Bengal. Two or three ſhips laden 
with rice, gum-lac, and cotton ſtutfs, are ſent to Baſ- 
ſora; and return with dried fruits, roſe-water, and a 
quantity of gold. The rich merchandiſe carried to A- 
rabia is paid for entirely in gold and ſilver. The trade 
of the Ganges with the other ſea- ports of India brings 
1,225,0001, annually to Bengal, 

Though this trade paſles 1 the hands of the 
Europeans, and is carried on under their protection, 
it is not entirely on their own account. The Moguls, 
indeed, who are uſually ſatisfied with the places they 
hold under the government, have ſeldom any concern 
in theſe expeditions; but the Armenians, who, ſince 
the revolutions in Perſia, are ſeitled upon the banks of 
the Ganges, to which they formerly only made voyages, 
readily throw their capitals into this trade. The In- 
dians employ (till larger ſums in it. The impoſſibility 
of enjoying their fortunes under an oppreſſive govern- 
ment does not deter the natives of this country from 
labouring inceſſantly to increaſe them, As they would 
run too great a riſk by engaging openly in trade, 
they are obliged to have recourle to clandeſtine methods, 
As ſoon as an European arrives, the Gentoos, who 
know mankind better than is commonly ſuppoſed, ſtudy 
his character; and, if they find him frngal, active, and 
well informed, offer to act as his brokers and caſhiers, 
and lend or procure him money upon bottomry, or at 
intereſt. This intereſt, which is uſually nine per cent. 
at leaſt, is higher when he is under a neceſlity of bor- 
rowing of the Cheyks. 

Theſe Cheyks are a powerful. family of Indians, 
who have, time immemorial, inhabited the banks of 
the Ganges. Their riches have long ago procured 
them the management of the bank belonging to the 
court, the farming of the public revenue, and the di- 
rection of the money, which they coin afreſh every 
ou in order to receive annually the benefit ariſing 

rom the mint. By uniting fo many advantages, they 
are enabled to lend the government 1,750,0001. 
2,6025,0001. or even 4,275,0001, at a time. When 
tlic government finds it im polſible to refund the money, 
they are allowed to indemnify themſelves by oppreſſing 
the people. 

The Europeans who frequent the Ganges have not 
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been ſufficiently alarmed at this deſpotiſm, which ovght Fenga, 
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to have prevented them from ſubmitting to a depen- 
dence upon the Cheyks. They have fallen into the 
ſnare, by borrowing conſiderable ſims of theſe ava- 
ricious financiers, apparently at nine, but in reality 
at thirteen per cent. it we take into the account the 
difference between the money that is lent them and 
that in which they arc obliged to make their pay- 
ments. The engagements entered into by the French 
and Dutch companies have been kept within ſome 
bounds ; but thoſe of the Engliſh company have been 
unlimited. In 1755, they were indebted to the Cheyks 
about 1,225, 00]. 

The Portugueſe, who firſt frequented this rich coun- 
try, had the wiſdom to eſtabliſh themſelves at Chati- 
gall, a port ſituated upon the frontier of Arracan, not 

ar from the moſt eaſtern part of the Ganges. The 
Dutch, who, without incurring the reſentment of an 
enemy at that time ſo formidable, were deſirous of 
ſharing in their good fortune, were engaged in ſcarch- 
ing for a port Which, withont obſtructing their plan, 
would expoſe them the leaſt to hottilities. In 1603, 
their attention was directed to Balaſore; and all the 
companies, rather through imitation than in conſequence 
of any well-concerted ſchemes, followed their example, 
Experience taught them the propriety of fixing as near 
as poſſible to the markets from whence they had their 
merchandiſe ; and they ſailed up that branch of the 
Ganges which, ſeparating itſelf from the main river at 
Mourcha above Caſlimbuzzar, falls into the ſea near Ba- 
laſore under the name of the river Hughly. The go- 
vernment of the country permitted them to erect ware- 
houſes wherever there was plenty of manufactures, and 
to fortify themſclves upon this river. 


The firſt town that is met with in paſſing up the river Principal 
is Calcutta, the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh towns. 


company. Sce CALCUTTA. | 

Six leagues higher is ſituated Frederic Nagore, 
founded by the Danes in 1756, in order to ſupply the 
place of an ancient ſettlement where they could not 
maintain their ground. This new eſtabliſhment has 
not yet acquired any importance, and there is all the 
reaſon imaginable to believe that it will never become 
conſiderable, 

Twoleagues and an half higher lies Chandernagore, 
a ſeitlement belonging to the French. See CRAN- 
DERNAGORE. 

At the diſtance of a mile from Chandernagore is 
Chinſura, better known by the name of Dougli, being 
ſituated near the ſuburbs of that anciently renowned 
city. The Dutch have no other poſſeſſions there, but 
merely their fort; the territory round it depending 
on the government of the country, which hath fre- 
quently made it feel its power by its extortions, Ano- 
ther inconvenience attending this ſettlement js a ſand- 
bank that prevents ſhips: from coming up to it: they 
proceed no farther than Tulta, which is 20 miles be- 
low Calcutta; and this of courſe occations an additional 
expence tothe government. 

The Portugueſe had formerly made Bandel, which 
is eighty leagues from the mouth of the Ganges, and 
a quarter of a league above the Hughly, the principal 
ſeat of their commerce. Their flag is ſtill diſplayed, 
and there are a fewunhappy wretches remaining there, 
who have forgotten their country after having been 

for- 
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forgotten by it. This factory has no other employ- 
ment than that of ſupplying the Moors and the Dutch 


Benhinnon yyith miſtreſſes. 
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The exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſk, 
gum- lac, nicaragua wood, pepper, cowries, and ſome 
other articles of leſs importance brought thither from 
other places. Thoſe that are the immediate produce 
of the country are borax, ſalt-petre, ſilk ſtuffs, muſlins, 
and ſeveral different forts of cottons. 

It would be a tedious and uſcleſs taſk to enumerate 
all the places where ticken and cottons, fit for table» 
linen or intended to be worn plain, painted, or printed, 
are manufactured. It will be ſufficient to refer to Da- 
CA, Which may be looked upon as the general mart of 
Bengal, where the greateſt variety of fineſt cottons are 
to be met with, and in the greateſt abundance, See 
Daca. 

The ſum total of the purchaſes made in Bengal by 
the European nations, amounted a few years ago to 
no more than 870,000 l. One third of this ſum was 
paid in iron, lead, copper, woollens, and Dutch ſpi- 
ces: the remainder was diſcharged in money. Since 
the Engliſh have made themſelves maſters of this rich 
country, its exports have been increaſed, and its im- 
ports diminiſhed, becauſe the conquerors have carried 
away a greater quantity of merchandize, and pay for 
it out of the revenues they receive from the country, 
There is reaſon to believe, that this revolution in the 
trade of Bengal has not arrived at its criſis, and that 
ſooner or later it will be attended with more important 
conſequences and effects. 

For the hiſtory of Bengal, and its conqueſt by the 
Britich, ſee the article In DosTAN. 

BENGO, a province of the kingdom of Angola in 
Africa, having the ſea on the weſt, and the province 
of Moſeche on the eaſt. It produces plenty of ba- 
nana trees ; but the Portugueſe have grubbed up vaſt 
quantities of theſe, and cultivated the land, which 
now abounds with maize, and the maniac root of which 
The province is divided into a 
great number of diſtricts, of which the chiefs are na- 
tives, but tributary to Portugal, and obliged to till the 
lands belonging to the Portugueſe, They are Chriſ- 
tians, and have cight churches. 

BENGUELA, a province of the kingdom of An- 
gola in Africa, bounded on the caſt by the river Rim- 
ba, on the north by the Coanza, and it extends weſt- 
ward quite to Cape Negro. Benguela was formerly 
governed by its own kings; but was entirely ruined by 
the incurſions of the barbarous Giagas, ſv that its be- 
ing conquered by the Portugueſe proved a great hap- 
pineſs. It ſtil] retains the title of kingdom, and is al- 
lowed to enjoy ſome ſmall privileges ; but is far from 
being reſtored to the ſtate of plenty it enjoyed before 
its deſtruction by the Giagas alrcady mentioned. It 
produces abundance of ſalt, but inferior in quality to 
that'which is made in the province of Chiſſama. The 
zimbis alſo, whoſe ſhells are current as money through 
many countries of Africa, are caught upon the coaſt. 
The country, which is moſtly mountainous, abounds 
with elephants, rhinoceroſes, lions, tigers, crocodiles, 
cc. which are very dangerous, and deſtroy great num- 
bers of cattle, 

BENHINNOM (anc. geog.), a valley in the ſu- 
burbs, and to the caſt of Jeruſalem, eicher a part of or 
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conjoined with the valley of Kidron, (Joſhua) ; infa- 
mous for ſacrificing children, or paſſing them through 
the fire. The place in the valley where the idol ſtood 
to which the ſacrifice was made, was called Tephet, 
2 Kings xxiii. 10. Jer. vii. 31, 22: and xix. 2.), from 
beating drums or tabours to drown the cries or ſhricks 
of the children: called allo Geenon or the Valley of 
Ennon : whence ſome derive Gehenna, the place of fu- 
ture puniſhment. 

BENTAMIN, Sce BENZ OI and STYRAx. 

BENIARAX, an ancient and conſiderable town in 
the kingdom of Algiers in Africa, ſeated in W. Long. 
O. 30. N. Lat 35. o. 

BENIN, a country of Guinea, in Africa, has part 
of the gulph called the Bite of Benin, and the Slave 
Coaſt, on the weſt; part of Gago and Biafara, on the 
north ; Myjac and Makoko on the eaſt; and Congo on 
the ſouth, where it extends about one degree beyond 
the equinoctial line; the icngth from eaſt to weſt is 
about 600 miles; but its north and ſouth bounds are 
not ſo well determined. The land in general is low 
and woody ; in ſome parts it has rivers and lakes, butin 
others there is a ſcarcity of water. There are here a 
great number of wild beaſts, particularly elephants, 
lions, cygers, leopards, baboons, monkeys, wild boars, 
deer, &c. The birds are partridges, of which ſome are 
blue and ſome green, turtles, wild ducks, woodcocks, 
&c. Their grain is Indian corn: they have no pota- 
toes ; but plenty of yams, which are of the potatoe 
kind, but vaſtly larger and more coarſe: theſe are their 
ordinary food, and ſerve in the room of bread ; they 
have two ſorts of beans, like horſe-beans, but not near 
ſo good. Their fruits are cocoa · nuts, cormantine apples, 
bananas, wild figs, &c. 

The negroes have ſeveral colours which might ſerve 
for painting, and a good ſort of ſoap made with palm- 
oil and wood-aſhes ; they have a great deal of cotton, 
which not only ſerves for their own uſe, but is exported 
to diſtant places. The river Rio or Benin has a great 
many arms; ſome of which are ſo large, that they de- 
ſerve the name of rivers; it abounds with fiſh, which 
the inhabitants eat ſmoke-dried as well as freſh. The 
place of trade in this river is at Arebo, about 120 miles 
diſtant from its mouth ; and to this place the ſhips may 
ſail up. Thoſe who take this voyage ſce the mouths 
of a great many rivers fall into the principal channel to 
the right and the left; but how far it aſcends into the 
country is not known. A little higher up, the country 
is very low and marſhy, and ſeems to be divided into 
iſlands ; and yet there are trees of all ſizes growing on 
the banks; this renders the country very unhealthy, as 
many of the Britiſh ſailors have found to their coſt; it 
is alſo incommoded with vaſt numbers of flies, called 
muſquitoes, which ſting terribly, and render the ſkin 
full of puſtules. There are three principal villages, to 
which the negroes come from the inland countries to 
traffic. One is called Boodadou, and conſiſts of about 50 
houſes, or rather hnts, for they are made with reeds 
and covered with leaves. The ſecond, called Arebe, was 
mentioned above: this is much larger chan the former, 
and pretty well ſtocked with inhabitants ; and the houſes 
have much more room, but they are built after the ſame 
manner. The third has the name of Agaton, and was 
built upon a hill. It was almoſt ruined by the wars; 


but the negroes lately rebuilt it, on account of its a- 
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ceable ſituation. Great Benin is the place of reſi- 


——— dence of the king. 


The inhabitants of Benin are very exact in their 
trading, and will not recede from any of their old cu- 
ſtoms : this renders them very flow in their dealings, 
and backward to pay their debts, which ſometimes ob- 
liges the traders to fail before they receive ſatisfac- 
tion ; but then they are paid as ſoon as they return. 
Some of the merchants are appointed by the govern- 
ment, which demands a ſort of cuſtom ; but it is very 
trifling. There are three ſorts of officers under the 
kiug ; the firſt are always near him, and none can ad- 
dref; him but by their means: there are feveral of the 
ſecond fort : one takes care of the ſlaves, another of 
the cattle, another of the ftreets, another of war, and 
ſo on. 

Children go almoſt naked till they are 14, and then 
they wrap à cotton cloth round their middles : the 
richer ſort put on a ſort of callicoe gowns when they 
go abroad, with a kind of drawers ; but within they 
are contented with their uſual cloth: the better ſort of 
women wear their cotton cloths like petticoats, and 
have a covering round their ſhoulders, but take care it 
ſnall be open before. 

The richer fort of the inhabitants of Benin live upon 
beef, mutron, and poultry ; their drink is water, and 
brandy when they can get it. The poorer ſort live 
upon dried fiſh, bananas, and beans; their drink is 
water and palm-wine. Their chief handicraft men are 
ſmiths, carpenters, and curriers ; but they perform all 
their work ina very bungling manner. The men have 
as many wives as they can keep, which they take with- 
out any ceremony except treating their relations. The 
wives of the lower ſort may go wherever they have a 
mind; but thoſe of the rich are ſhut up: they allow 
their wives to be very familiar with the Europeans, and 
yet pretend to be very jealous of their own country- 
men. When a woman is caught in adultery, ſhe is 
turned away, and the goods of the man are forfeited to 
the huſband ; but if the relationsof the woman are rich, 
they prevail with him to overlook the fault by dint of 
preſents. 

They uſe circnmciſion, which is performed ſeven 
days after the children are born, at which time the fa- 
ther makes a feaſt for the relations; they have alſocuſ- 
toms, relating to uncleanneſs, reſembling thoſe of the 
Jews. Thieves are puniſhed by making the party a- 
mends if they can, otherwiſe they are baſtinadoed ; but 
murder is always puniſhed with death. When a perſon 
is only ſuſpected of a crime, they have ſeveral ways of 
putting him to a trial, like the fire ordeal, or the bit- 


ter water of the Jews ; but they are of ſuch a nature, 


that the innocent may be as often condemned as the 
uilty. 
a Wan regard to their religion, they believe in an al- 
mighty and inviſible God; yet worſhip images in a hu- 
man form, and in thoſe of all ſorts of animals, making 
them offerings, every one being his own prieſt: they 
look upon theſe leſſer deities as mediators between him 
and man; ſome of theſe idols are in the houſe and ſome 
in cabins by themſelves. Every fifth day is holy ; on 
which the rich kill cows, ſheep, and goats, and others 
dogs, cats, and fowls, which they diſtribute among 
their poor neighbours. 
Benin, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, 
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is the reſidence of their kings, and is ſeated pretty far 
in the country : it ſtands in a plain, and is about four 
miles in compaſs. The ſtreets are long and broad ; and 
there are markets twice a day, where they ſell cows, 
cotton, elephants teeth, European merchandizes, and 
whatever the country produces. The houſes are large 
with clay walls, and at a diſtance from each other; 
they are covered with reeds, ſtraw, and leaves. The 
women in this place are the greateſt ſlaves; for they go 
every day to market, manage the houſehold affairs, 
take care of the children, cook the victuals, and till 
the ground. The king's palace makes great part of 
the town; and its great extent excepted, there is no- 
thing worth taking notice of, it being only a confuſed 
heap of buildings, made with boards and clay, without 
regularity or neatneſs. In the middle, there is a 
wooden tower, about 70 feet high, made like a chim- 
ney; and on the top is a brazen ſerpent, hanging with 
his head downwards : this is pretty well made, and is 
the moſt curious thing in the town: there is a galle- 
ry of ſtatues, but ſo wretchedly caryed, that there is 
no knowing what they repreſent without being told : 
behind a curtain there are 11 brazen heads, with an 
clephant's tooth on each; theſe are the king's idols: 
his throne is made of ivory, on which he fits in a pavi- 
lion of India ſtuff, The king ſhows himſelf but once 
a-year, on the day of a certain feſtival; and then he is 
ſurrounded with his wives and a great number of his 
officers, who walk out in proceſſion to begin the feaſt 
by ſacrificing to their gods; this done, he beſtows vic- 
tuals and wine among the multitude, which is imitated 
by his officers. All the inhabitants of this town and 
country go under the denomination of the king's flaves ; 
and ſome relations ſay, that none of them wear any ha- 
bit till given them by the king: but this ſeems to be 
only a ſalvo to account for the great number of men 
and women that are daily ſeen naked in the ſtreets ; 
for if it be true, that the king of Benin can bring 
100,000 fighting men into the ela, his ſubjects muſt 
be very numerous; and probably his majeſty is not rich 
enough to beſtow garments upon them all. The Eu- 
ropeans reſort hither to purchaſe ſlaves. E. Long. 5. 4. 
N. Lat. 7. 40. 

BENISH-Dpays, among the Egyptians, a term for 
three days of the week, which are days of leſs cere- 
mony in religion than the other four, and have their 
name from the beni/h, a garment of common uſe, not 
of ceremony. In Cairo, on Sundays, Tueſdays, and 
Thurſdays, they go to the paſhaw's divan ; and theſe 
are the general days of buſineſs. Fridays they ſtay at 
home, and go to their moſques at noon ; but though 
this is their day of devotion, they never abſtain from 
buſineſs. The three other days of the week are the 
beniſh-days, in which they throw off all buſineſs and 
ceremony, and go to their little ſummer-houſes in the 
country, 

BENNAVENTA, or BennAvenxa, (Antouine), 
a town of Britain, on the Aufona Major, or the An- 
tona of Tacitus : ſuppoſed to be Northampton on the 
Nen; but Camden ſays it is Wedon, a village {ix miles 
to the weſt of Northampton, 

BENNET (Henry), earl of Arlington, was born 
of an ancient family in Middleſex. In the beginning 


of the civil war, he was appointed under-ſecretary to 
George Lord Digby, {ſecretary of ſtate ; afterward -— 
ered 
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tered himſelf as a volunteer for the royal cauſe, and did 


his majeſty good ſervice, eſpecially at Andover in 


Hampſhire, where he received ſeveral wounds. When 
the wars were ended, he left not the King when ſucceſs 
did, but attended his intereſt in foreign parts. He 
was made ſecretary to the duke of York; received the 
honour of knighthood from Charles II. at Brages, in 
1658: and was ſent envoy to the court of Spain. His 
majeſty upon his return to England, called him home, 
made him keeper of his privy purſe, and principal ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. He had always a peculiar hatred to 
the lord chancellor Hyde; who on the other hand 
conſidered him as a concealed Papiſt. In 1670 he was 
one of the council diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Ca- 
bal, and one of thoſe who adviſed ſhutting up the ex- 
chequer. In 1673, he was made carl of Arlington and 
Viſcount Thetford, and ſoon after Knight of the Gar- 
ter. In 1672, he was appointed one of the three ple- 
nipotentiaries from the court of Great Britain to Co- 
lozn, to mediate a peace between the emperor and the 
king of France. „The Houſe of Commons, in 1673, 
drew up articles of impeachment againſt him. In 
1674 he was made chamberlain of his majeſty's houſe- 
hold, with this public reaſon, that it was in recom- 
penſe of his long and faithful ſervice, and particularly 
for his having performed the office of principal fecre- 


tary of ſtate tor the ſpace of 12 years, to his majeſty's. 


great ſatisfaction, But afterwards his intereſt began to 
decline, while that of the earl of Danby increaſed ; for 
upon his return from his unſucceſsful journey to Hol- 
land in 1675, his credit was ſo much ſunk, that ſeveral 


perſons at court diverted the king with mimicking his 


perſon aud behaviour ; yet he held his lord chamberlain's 
place to the day of his death, in 1685. His eſteemed 
letters to Sir William Temple were publiſhed after his 
death. 

BenxET (Chriſtopher), an eminent phyſician in the 
I6th century, was the fon of John Bennet, of Rayn- 
ton, in Somerſetſhire, He was educated at Lincoln 
college, Oxford; and gave the public a treatiſe on con- 
ſumptions, intitled, Theatri Tabidorum Veſlibulum, &c. 
alſo Exercitation:s Diagnoſlicæ, cum Hiſtoriis demon- 
ſtrativis, quibus alimentorum et Sauguinis vitia dete- 
guntur in pleriſque morbis, &c. 

BEnNET (Dr Thomas), an eminent divine, born at 
Saliſbury on the 7th of May 1673, and educated at 
St John's college, Cambridge. In 1700, he was made 
rector of St James's, in Colcheſter ; afterwards he was 
lecturer of St Olave's,Southwark,and morning-preacher 
at St Lawrence, Jewry; and at laſt was preſented 
to the vicarage of St Giles's, Cripple-gate, worth 
500l. a year, While he was in this ſtation, he was 
engaged in ſeveral expenſive law-ſuits in defence of 
the rights of the church, to which he recovered 1 50l, 
a-year. He wrote 1. An Anſwer to the Diſſenters 
Plea for Separation. 2. A confutation of Popery. 
3. A' Diſcourſe of Schiſm. An Anſwer to a book 
intitled Thomas againſt Bennet. 5. A Confutation of 
Quakeriſm. 6. A brief Hiſtory of the joint Uſe of 
pre-conceived Forms of Prayer. 7. An Anſwer to 
Dr Clarke's Scripture- doctrine of the Trinity. 8. A 
Paraphraſe, with Annotations, on the Book of Com- 
mon-Prayer. 7. An Hebrew Grammar; and other 
pieces. He died October gth, 1728, in the 56th year 
of his age. 
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BENOIT (Renatus), a famous doctor of the Sor- 


bonne, and curate of 
century, He was a ſecret fayourer of the Proteſtant 
religion; and that his countrymen might be able to 
read the Bible in their own tongue, he publiſhed at Pa- 
ris the French tranſlation, which had been made by 
the reformed miniſters at Geneva. This tranſlation 
was approved of by ſeveral doors of the Sorbonne be- 
fore it went to the preſs, and King Charles IX. had 
granted a privilege for the printing of it. Let when 
it was publiſhed, it was immediately condemned, He 
had been before that time confeſſor to the unhappy Ma- 
ry queen of Scotland, during her ſtay in France, and 
attended her when ſhe returned into Scotland. Some 
time before the death of Henry III. Dr Benoit, or 
ſome of his friends with his aſſiſtance, publiſhed a book 
intitled, Apologie Catholique, i. e. The Catholic Apo- 
logy ; in which it was ſhowed, that the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, which King Henry of Navarre profeſſed, was 
not a ſufficient reaſon to deprive him of his right of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown of France. When Henry IV, 
was reſolved to embrace the Catholic religion, he aſſiſt- 
ed at that aſlembly in which King Henry abjured the 
reformed religion, The king promoted him to the bi- 
ſhopric of Troyes in Champagne 1597, but he could 
never obtain the Pope's bulls to be inſtalled. However, 
he enjoyed the temporalities of that biſhopric until he 
reſigned it. He died in 1608. 

BENSERADE (Ifaac de), an ingenious French 
poet of the 17th centary, was born at Lyons. He made 
himſelf known at court by his verſes and his wit, and 
had the good fortune to pleaſe the cardinals de Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin. After the death of Richelicu, he got 
into favour with the duke de Breze, whom he accom- 
panied in moſt of his expeditions; and when this noble- 
man died, he returned to court, where his poetry be- 
came highly eſteemed, He wrote, 1. A Paraphraſe 
upon 3 2. Verſes for Interludes. 3. Rondeaux 
upon Ovid. 4. Several Tragedics. A ſonnet which 
he ſent to a young lady with his Paraphraſe on Job, 
being put in competition with the Urania of Voiture, 
cauſed him to be mach ſpoken of; for what an honour 
was it to be head of a party againſt this celebrated au- 
thor ? Thoſe who gave the preference to Benſerade's. 
performance were ſtyled the Jobiſts, and their antago- 
niſts the Uraniſts; and the diſpute long divided the 
whole court and the wits, Some years before his death, 
he applied himſelf to works of piety, and tranſlated al- 
moſt all the Pſalms. 

M. L'Abbe Oliver ſays, that Benſerade, towards the 
latter end of his life, withdrew from court, and made 
Gentilly the place of his retirement. When he was a 
youth, he ſays it was the cuſtom to viſit the remains of 
the ornaments with which Benſerade had embelliſhed 
his houſe and gardens, where every thing favoured of 
his poetical genius. The bark of the trees were full of 
his inſcriptions: and amongſt others, he remembers 
the firſt which preſcnted itſelf was as follows : 


Adieu fortune, honneurs, adieu, vous et les votre, 
Je viens ici vous oublier ; 
Adieu toi-meme amour, bien plus que les autres 


Difiicile a congedier. 
Fortune and honours, all adicu, 


And whatſoc'er belongs to you. 
10 


uſtathius at Paris in the 16th Benſerade. 
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I to this retirement run, 
All your vanities to ſhan, 

Thou too adieu, O powerful love; 

From thee 'tis hardeſt to remove. 

Mr Voltaire is of opinion that theſe inſcriptions were 
the beſt of his productions, and he regrets that they 
have not been collected. 

Benſerade ſuffered at laſt ſo much from the ſtone, 
that, notwithſtanding his great age, he reſolved to ſub- 
mit to the operation of cutting. But his conſtancy 
was not put to this laſt proof; for a ſurgeon letting 
him blood, by way of precaution, pricked an artery, 
and, inſtead of endeavouring to ſtop the effuſion of 
blood, ran away. There was but juſt time to call F. 
Commire, his friend and confeſſor, who came ſoon e- 
nough to ſce him die. This happened the 19th of Oc- 
tober 1691, in the 82d year of his age. 

BENSHEIM, a town of Germany in the Palatine of 
the Rhine, ſeated in E. Long. 8. 45. N. Lat. 52. 23. 

BENSON (Dr George), a learned diſſenting mini- 
ſter, born at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, in 1699. 
His love of learning was ſo ſucceſsful, that, at 11 years 
of age, he was able to read the Greek Teſtament. He 
afterwards ſtudied at Dr Dixon's academy at White- 
haven, from whence he removed to the univerſity of 
Glaſgow. In 1721, he was choſen paſtor of a con- 
gregation of Diſſenters at Abingdon in Berkſhire ; in 
1729, he received a call from a ſociety of Diſſenters in 
Southwark, with whom he continued 11 years; and 
in 1740, was choſen by the congregation of Crutched 
Friars, colleague to the learned and judicious Dr Lard- 
ner. From the time of his engaging in the miniſtry he 
propoſed to himſelf the critical ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
particularly of the New Teſtament, as a principal part 
of his buſineſs. The firſt fruits of theſe ſtudies 
which he preſented tothe public was, A Defence of the 
reaſonableneſs of Prayer, with a Tranſlation of a Diſ- 
courſe of Maximus Tyrius containing ſome popular 
Objections againſt Prayer, and an Anſwer to theſe. 
The light which Mr Locke had thrown on the obſcureſt 
parts of St Paul's epiſtles, by making him his own ex- 
poſitor, encouraged and determined Mr Benſon to at- 
tempt to illaſtrate the remaining epiſtles in the ſame 
manner. In1731, he publiſhed A Paraphaſe and Notes 
on the Epiſtle to Philemon, as a ſpecimen. This was 
well received, and the author encouraged to proceed in 
his deſign. With the epiſtle to Philemon was pu- 
bliſned““ A ſhort diſſertation, to prove from the ſpirit 
and ſentiments the apoſtle diſcovered in his epiſtles, 
that he was neither an enthuſiaſt norimpoſtor ; and con- 
ſequently that the religion which he aſſerted he received 
immediately from heaven, and confirmed by a variety of 
miracles, is indeed divine.“ This argument hath ſince 
been improved and illuſtrated, with great delicacy and 
ſtrength, in a review of the apoſtle's entire conduct and 
character by Lord Littleton. Mr Benſon proceeded 
with great diligence and reputation to publiſh Para- 
phraſes and Notes on the two Epiſtles to the Theſſalo- 
nians, the firſt and ſecond to Timothy, and the Epiſtle 
to Titus ; adding, Diſſertations on ſeveral important 
Subjects particularly on Inſpiration, In the year 1735, 
our anthor publiſhed his Hiſtory of the firſt Planting of 
Chriſtianity, taken from the Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
their Epiſtles, in 2 vols. 4to. In this work, beſides 
illuſtrating throughout the hiſtory of the Acts and moſt 
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of the epiltles, 
the occaſion of 


the truth of the Chriſtian religion on a number of facts, 
the moſt public, important, and inconteſtable. He alſo 
wrote, The reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religon ; 
The Hiſtory of the Life of Jeſus Chriſt; A Paraphraſe 
and Notes on the ſeven Catholic Epiſtles ; and ſeveral 
other works which procured him great reputation, 
One of the univerſities in Scotland ſent him a diploma 
with a doctor's degree; and many of high rank in the 
church of England, as Herring, Hoadley, Butler, 
Benſon, Coneybeare, &c. ſhowed him great marks of 
fayour and regard. He purſued the ſame ſtudics with 
great Rn and ſucceſs till the time of his death, 
cv ppened in the year 1763, in the 64th year of 

s age. 

BENTHAM (Thomas), biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, was born at Shirburn in Yorkſhire in the 
year 1513, and educated in Magdalen college Oxford. 
He took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1543, and 
in 1546 was admitted perpetual fellow, and proceeded 
maſter of arts the year following, which was that of 
Edward VI.'s acceſſion to the crown, He now threw 
off the maſk of Popery, which during the equivocal 
— of Henry VIII. he had worn with reluctance. 
When Mary came to the crown, being deprived of his 
fellowſhip by her viſitors, he prudently retired to Ba- 
fil in Switzerland, where for ſome time he expounded 
the Scriptures to the Engliſh exiles in that city; but, 
being ſolicited by ſome Proteſtants in London, he re- 
turned to London before the death of the Queen, and 
was appointed ſuperintendant of a private congregation 
in the city. Immediately on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 
Bentham was preferred in the church, and in the ſe- 
cond year of her reign was conſecrated biſhop of Litch- 
field and Coventry. He died at Eccleſhal in Stafford- 
ſhire in 1578, aged 65. He was buried in the chan- 
cel of the church there: and a monument was erected, 
with the effigy of himſelf, his wife, and four children, 
with the following inſcription : 


Has jacet in tumba Benthamus, epiſcopus ille 
Doctus, divinus, largus, paſcens, pius, almus. 


06. 19. Feb. 1578. 


Biſhop Bentham had the character of a pious and 
zealous reformer, and was particularly celebrated for 
his knowledge of the Hebrew language. His works 
are, 1. Expolition of the Acts of the Apoſtles ; manu- 
ſcript. 2. A Sermon on Chriſt's Temptation; Lond. 
8yvo. 3. Epiſtle to M. Parker: manuſcript. 4. The 
Pſalms, Ezekiel, and Daniel, tranſlated into Engliſh 
in Queen Elizabeth's Bible. 

— BENTIVOGLIO (Guy), cardinal, born at Ferrara, 
in the year 1579, He went to ſtudy at Padua, where 
he made a conliderable proficiency in polite literature. 
Upon his 4 the univerſity, he went to reſide at 
Rome, where he became univerſally eſteemed, He was 
ſent nuncio to Flanders, and then to France; in both 
which employ ments his behaviour was ſuch as gave 
great ſatisfaction to Paul V. who made him a cardinal, 
which was the laſt promotion he made, a little before 
his death, which happened on the 29th of January 
1621. Bentivoglio was at this time in France, where 
Louis XIII. and all the French court congratulated 

him 


2 view of the hiſtory of the times, Bentham 

4 ſeveral epiſtles, and the ſtate of the vog. 

churches to whom they were addreſſed he eſtabliſhed lis. 
— pred 


Bentivog- him on his new dignity; and when he returned to 


lio, 
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Rome, his Chriſtian majeſty entruſted him with the 


Bentley- management of the French affairs at that court. Pope 


Urban VII. had a high regard for him on account of 
his fidelity, diſintereſtedneſs, and conſummate know- 
ledge in buſineſs. He was beloved by the people, and 
eſteemed by the cardinals; and his qualities were ſuch, 
that in all probability he would have been raiſed to the 
pontificate on the death of Urban, which happened on 
the 29th of July 1644 ; but having gone to the conclave 
during the time ot the moſt intolerable heats at Rome, 
it affected his body to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
fleep for 11 nights afterwards; and this want of reſt 
threw him into a fever, of which he died the ch of 
September 1544, aged 65. He has left ſeveral works; 
the moſt remarkable of which are, A Hiſtory of the 
Civil Wars of Flanders, Au Account of Flanders, 
with Letters and Memoirs. 

BexTIvOGL1O, a {mail town of Italy in the terri- 
tory of Bologna, with a caſtle, ſituated in E. Long. 
II. 34. N. Lat. 44. 47. 

BENTLEY (Richard), an eminent critic and di- 
vine, was born at Oulton, in the pariſh of Rothwell, 
near Wakefield, England. His anceſtors, who were of 
ſome conſideration, poſſeſſed an eſtate, and had a ſeat at 
Hepenſtall, in the parith of Halifax. His grandfather 
James Bentley was a captain in King Charles the J. 's 
army at the time of the civil wars; and being involyed 
in the fate of his party, had his houſe plundered, his eſ- 
tate confiſcated, and was himſelt carried priſoner to Pom- 
fret Caſtle, where he died. Thomas Bentley, the fon 
of James, and father of Dr Bentley, married the daugh- 
ter of Richard Willis of Oulton, who had been a ma- 
jor in the royal army. This lady, who was a woman 
of exceeding good underſtanding, taught her fon Ri- 
chard his accidence. To his grandfather Willis, who 
was left his guardian, he was in part indebted for his 
education; and having gone through the grammar 
ſchool at Wakefield with ſingular reputation, both for 
his proficiency and his exact and regular behaviour, he 
was admitted of St John's college Cambridge, under 
the tuition of Mr Johnſon, on the 24th of May 1676 ; 
being then only four months above 14 years of age, 
On the 22d of March 1681-2, he ſtood candidate for a 
fellowſhip, and would have been unanimouſly elected, 
had he not been exclnded by the ſtatates on account of 
his being too young for prieſt's orders. He was then 
a junior bachelor, and but little more than 19 years 
old. It was ſoon after this that he became a ſchool- 
maſter at Spalding. But that he did not continue long 
in this ſituation is certain from a letter of his grand- 
father Willis's, ſtill preſerved in the family, from which 
it appears, that he was with Dr Stillingfleet at the 
Deanery of St Paul's on the 25th of April 1683. He 
had been recommended by his college to the Dean as 
preceptor to his fon; and Dr Stillingfleet gave Mr 
Bentley his choice whether he would carry his pupil to 
Cambridge or Oxford, He fixed upon the latter uni- 
verſity on account of the Bodleian library, to the con- 
fulting of the manuſcripts of which he applied with the 
cloſeſt attention. Being now of age, he made over a 
ſmall eſtate which he Ed. from his family to his 
elder brother, and immediately laid out the money he 
obtained for it in the purchaſe of books. In July 
1683, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts at St 
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John's college Cambridge. In 1692, his patron be- Bentley, 
ing advanced to the ſee of Worceſter, collated him io 
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a prebend in that church, and alſo made him his do- 
meſtic chaplain. That learned prelate, as well as Dr 
Will. Lloyd, then biſhop of Litchfield, had ſeen many 
proofs of our author's extraordinary merit, when they 
concurred in recommending him as a fit perſon to open 
the lectures upon Mr Boyle's foundation iu defence of 
natural and revealed religion. This gave him a fine 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing his fame. He ſaw it well; 
and reſolved to puſh it to the utmoſt. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Frincipia had been publiſhed but a few years, and 
the book was little known and leſs underſtood, Mr 
Bentley therefore determined to ſpare no pains in diſ- 
playing to the beſt advantage the profound demonſtra- 
tions which that excellent work furniſhed in proof of 
a Deity ; and that nothing might be wanting to com- 
plete the delign, he applied to the author, and receiv- 
ed from him the ſolution of ſome difficulties which had 
not fallen within the plan of his treatiſe“. 


preacher ; notwithſtanding that eſcape which laid him 
open to the raillery of Dr Kiel, viz. of proving the 1% 


moon not to turn round her axis becauſe ſhe always 1756. 


ſhows the ſame face to the carth. In 1693, he was 
made keeper of the royal library at St James's. 

In the following — aroſe the famous diſpute be- 
tween him and the honourable Mr Boyle, in relation 
to the epiſtles of Phalaris; of which Mr Boyle had 
publiſhed a very fine edition, with a Latin verſion of 
the text. Theſe epiſtles the Dr aſſerted to be ſpu- 
rious, the production of ſome ſophiſt, and alin 
contemptible as a literary performance. The princi- 
pal pieces which appeared in this noted controverſy 
were, 1. Dr Bentley's diſſertation upon the epiſtles of 
Themiſtocles, Socrates, Euripides, Phalaris, and the 
Fables of Aſop, at the end of the ſecond edition of 
Mr Wotton's Reflections on Ancient and Modern 
Learning : but afterwards printed by Dr Bentley en- 
tire, and added with great additions to his farther de- 
fence of it, in anſwer to Mr Boyle. 2. Dr Bentley's 
Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris and the Fables 
of Aſop examined by the Honourable Charles Boyle, 
Eſq.” a book more commonly known by the title of 
Boyle againſt Bentley. 3. Dr Bentley's Anſwer to the 
above, commonly known by the name of Bentley a- 
gainſt Boyle, a curious piece, interſperſed with a great 
deal of true wit and humour. From the caprice or 
partiality of the age the victory was 3 to Mr 
Boyle, and the ridicule of the wits exerciſed upon Dr 
Bentley. Thus Dr Garth, in the Diſpenſary 


So Diamonds take a luſtre from their foil, 
And to a BENTLEY i, we owe a BOYLE, 


Dr Bentley had alſo ſome wags who were his enemies 
even at Cambridge, who drew his picture in the hands. 
of Phalaris's guards, who were putting him into their 
maſter's bull, and out of the Doctor's month came a 


label with theſe words, Thad rather be RoasTED than 


BoyLEeD. And Dean Swift, in his Tale of a Tub, 
has ſome ſtrokes at Dr Bentley upon this occaſion, bur 
more eſpecially in his Battle of the Books, where, on 
account of Dr Bentley's diſſertation of Phalaris, &c. 
being annexed to Mr Wotton's reflections on _— 

and 


In ſhort, * Vid. Four 
our author's ſermons at Boyle's lectures were univer- Letters from 
ſally admired, and highly raiſed his reputation as a Sr {ſeac 


Dr Bentley, 
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Bentley, and their being great friends, he makes Mr Wotton 
—— and Dr Bentley, ſtanding ſide by ſide, in each others 


defence, to be both transxed to the ground by one 
ſtroke of the javelin of Mr Boyle, and this he height - 
ens by the ſimile of a cook's ſpitting a brace of wood- 
cocks, Nay, ſo ſtrong is the influence of literary pre- 
judice and faſhion, that many even oft Dr Bentley's 
friends conſidered Boyle's Examination as unaniwer- 
able, Nor could they be convinced of the contrary, 
till the Doctor, firſt aſking them where it was ſo im- 
pregnable, and confuting one article after another up- 
on the ſpot, as faſt as they inſtanced, aſlured them it 
was all of the ſame kind. This he effectually thowed 
in his anſwer. It now, however, ſeems to be the ſet - 
tled opinion of the literary world, that the Doctor has 
not only the evident advantage in reſpect of learning 
and argument, but that he is little, it at all, inferior 
to his antagoniſt in point of wit and ſmartneſs. It may 
not, however, be amiſs to recite a few teſtimonies on 
the ſubject. Mr Welpole, ſpeaking of Mr Boyle's 
tranſlation of the Epiltles of Phalaris, ſays, © This 
work occaſioned the famous controverſy with Dr Bent- 
ley ;—who alone, and unworſted, ſuſtained the attacks 
of the brighteit geniuſes in the learned world, and 
whoſe fame has not ſuffered by the wit to which it 
gave occaſion.” Mr Towers, in his Britiſh Biography, 
expreiles himſelf in the following terms: “ In the 
controverſy between him and Mr Boyle, the popular 
clamour, indeed, was in favour of the latter; but Hent- 
I:y's is unqueſtionably a much more valuable pertorm- 
ance than that of Boyle. The latter, contidered as 
a mere Enpliſh compotition, has the advantage in point 
of ſtyle ; and pleaſcd the generality, by the perſonal 
ſatire which it contained apainſt Dr Bentley, who had 
many encmics. Bat Bentley had greatly the ſuperi- 
ority with reſpect to juſt reaſoning, critical ſagacity, 
and extent of learning; and his vindication of himſelt 
alſo contained many ſhrewd and ſarcaſtical ſtrokes a- 
775 Mr Boyle and his performance. Mach has been 
aid in favour of Mr Boyle, as a genteel and polite 
writer; and it maſt be confeiſled, that Dr Bentley's 
manner was often too aſſuming, and that he was defi- 
cient in point of civility, But notwithſtanding this, 
there was, perhaps, a much greater want of real can- 
dour and politeneſs, whatever affectation of them there 
mipht be, in the very contemptuous and unfair man- 
ner in which Dr Bentley was treated throughout Mr 
Boyle's book, than in any thing which Bentley had 
ſaid againſt Boyle. Bentley, with all his foibles, was 
too reſpeQable a character to be a proper ſubject of 
ſuch treatment; though Swift, Garth, and Pope, have 
joined in countenancing the popular prejudices againſt 
him. Mr Dodwell, who reſided at Oxford during 
the controverſy, who made himſelf in ſome fort a party 
init, and who had a very particular court paid to him 
by the Chriſt-Church men, declared to them that he 
never learned ſo much from any book of the ſize in his 
life, as he had done from Dr Bentley's Anſwer to 
Boyle. 

in 1696, at the public commencement, Mr Bentley 
had been created Doctor of Divinity by the univerli— 
ty of Cambridge; and ſome time thereafter admitted, 
ad eundem, in the univerſity of Oxford. 

In 1700 he was preſented to the maſterſhip of Trini- 
ty college, Cambridge, which is reckoned worth ucar 
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10001. per annum. Upon this promotion he reſigned Bentley, 
his prebend of Worceſter; and in 1701, was collated ——— 
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to the archdeaconry of Ely. Being thus placed in a 
ſtate of caſc and affluence, he entered into matrimony, 
and indulged bis inclination in critical purſuits ; and 
the fruits ot his labours, which he occaſionally publiſh- 
ed, all diſplayed ſuch crudition and ſagacity, that, by 
degrecs, he obtained the character of being the great- 
eſt critic of the age. In the mean while, however, he 
carried matters with ſo high a hand in the government 
of his college, that, in 1709, a complaint was brought 
before the biſhop of Ely, as viltor, againſt him, by 
ſeveral of the fellows, who charged him with embez- 
zling the college money, and other miſdemeanors, 
In anſwer to this, he preſented his defence to the bi- 
ſhop, which he publiſhed in 1710, under the title of 
The preſent State of Trinity Gullege, 8vo; and thus 
began a quarrel, which was carried on with the moſt 
virulent auimoſity on each fide, for above 20 years, 
when it at laſt ended in the Doctor's favour, In 1716, 
upon the death of Dr James, he was appointed regius 
profe ſſor of divinity in the former univerlity; annexed 
to which was a good benetice in the biſhopric of Ely. 
His majeſty King George I. on a viſit to the univerlity 
in 1717, having, as uſual, nominated by mandate ſeve- 
ral perſons for a doctor's degree in divinity, our profeſ- 
ſor, to whoſe office it belonged to perform the ceremo- 
ny called creation, demanded four guineas from cach 
perſon, beſides a broad piece of gold, and abſolutely 
refuſed to create any doctor without thele fees: hence 
there aroſe a long and warm diſpute, during which, 
the doctor was firſt ſuſpended, and then degraded ; 
but on a petition to his Majeſty for relief from that 
ſentence, the affair was referred to the Court of King's 
Bench, where the proceedings againſt him being re- 


verſed, a mandamus was iſſued, charging the univer- 


ſity to reſtore him. With regard to Dr Bentley's long 
diſpute with his college, Mr W hiſton repreſents bis hav- 
ing been induced, in a ſingle inſtance, after four years 
of unexceptionable conduct, to recede from the excel - 
lent rule of detur digniort, in the election to a fellow- 
ſhip, as the firſt falſe ſtep which led to others, and 
was very prejudicial to his own happineſs. A conciſe 
and accurate account of his controverſies with his col- 
lege and the univerſity, and of the publications which 
appeared on theſe occaſions, may be ſecn in Mr Gongh's 
anccdotes of topography. There are likewiſe, in the 
Harleian collection of manuſcripts in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſcum, N® 7523, ſome authentic papers, relative to the 
proccedings of the univerſity againſt Dr Bentley.—Dr 
Bentley was endowed with a natural hardineſs of tem- 
per, which enabled him to ride out both theſe ſtorms 
withoit any extraordinary diſturbance, or interruption 
to his literary purſaits, In his private character, tho 
he is generally allowed to have been too fond of money, 
he was hearty, ſincere, and warm in his friendſhip, an 
affectionate huſband, and a moſt indulgent father. He 
loved hoſpitality and reſpect; maintained the dignity 
and munificence of the ancient abbots in houſe-keep- 
ing at his lodge, which he beautified; and, in conver- 
ſation, tempered the ſeverity of the critic with ſuch a 
peculiar ſtrain of vivacity and pleaſantry, as was very 
entertaining. He died at his lodge in Trinity college, 
on the 14th of July 1742, at 80 years of age. To 


his lateſt hour hc could read the ſmalleſt Greek Te- 
ſtament 
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ſtament without ſpectacles; and he died of a young 


i man's diſorder, a pleuretic fever. He was of a large 


and robuſt frame of body, and of ſtrong features, 
Theſe gave a dignity, perhaps a ſeverity, to his aſpect, 
which probably heightened the opinion many had con- 
ccived of the haughtineſs and roughneſs of his temper. 
But, in fact, he was of ſo tender a diſpoſuion, that he 
never read a touching ſtory without tears. It was not, 
indeed, till after he had been afflicted with a ſlight 
paralytic ſtroke, that this particular effect of the ſoft- 
neſs of his nature was in every caſe apparent; ſo that 
it may poſſibly be imputed, in ſome degree, to his diſ- 
order. It is however, certain, that previous to that 
event, he was endued with great tenderneſs and ſenſi- 
bility, In the conteſt about the viſitatorial power, 
when he met Biſhop Moore, he was ſo ſtruck with ſee- 
ing his old friend appear in a hoſtile manner againſt 
him, that he fainted away in the court. 

When we conſider the great abilitics and uncommon 
erudition of which Dr Bentley was poſſe ſſed, it reflects 
ſome diſgrace on our country, ſays Dr Kippis, that 
even his literary reputation ſhould be ſo long treated 
with contempt ; that he ſhonld be repreſented as a mere 
verbal critic, and as a pedant without genius. The 
unjuſt light in which he was placed, was not entirely 
owing to the able men who oppoſed him in the Boylean 
controverly ; it aroſe, perhaps, principally from the 
poets engaging on the ſame ſide of the queſtion, and 
making him the object of their ſatire and ridicule, 
The“ flaſhing Beniley”” of Pope will be remembered 
and repeated by thouſands who know nothing of the 
Doctor's real merit. Having mentioned this epithet, 
we ſhall add the candid note of the poet's right reve- 
rend editor. This great man, with all his faults, 
deſerved to be put into better company. The follow- 
ing words of Cicero deſcribe him not amiſs: ** Habuit 
a natura genus quoddam acuminis, quod etiam arte li- 
maverat, quod erat in reprehendis verbis verſutum et 
ſolters ; hd #pe ſtomachoſum nonnunquam frigidum, 
interdum etium facetum. In the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, Mr Pope introduces our critic at greater 
length, and with ſtill greater ſeverity. Perhaps it may 
be found, that the aſperity of Mr Pope was not en- 
tirely owing to the combination of certain wits and 
poets againſt Dr Bentley, but to perſonal reſentment. 
We are told that Biſhop Atterbury, having Bentley and 
Pope both at dinner with him, inſiſted on knowing 
what opinion the Doctor entertained of the Engliſh 
Homer. He for ſome time eluded the queſtion : but 
at laſt, being urged to ſpeak out, he ſaid, The verſes 
are good verſes, but the work is not Homer, it is Spon- 
danus.” It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that one 
cauſe of Dr Bentley's having enemies, was his not al- 
ways bearing his facultics with ſufficient meekneſs. 
He appears to have had a conſiderable degree of lite- 
rary pride, and to have ſpoken of himſelf and others 
with uncommon freedom. Mr Whiſton informs us of 
the Doctor's having ſaid, © That when he bimſelf 
ſhould be dead, Waſſe would be the moſt learned man 
in England.” Dr Salter, who was extremely devoted 
to the memory of Dr Bentley, confeſſed that he was 
remarkable for his faſtus, eſpecially towards his cquals, 
and for ſpeaking highly of himſelf, But at the ſame 
time, he is deſcribed by Dr Salter as having been a 
very amiable and pleaſant man in private life, and as 
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poſſeſſing much good nature, though he hath been o- Bentley. 
therwiſe repreſented. Thi a agrees with the 
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moſt authentic information from different quarters. 
It is related of Dr Bentley, that he uſed to pull off his 
hat to the younger ſtudents, but would not do it to the 
fellows of his college. Being aſked the reaſon for mak- 
ing this difference, he anſwered, © That the young 
ones might come to ſomething ; but for the others, 
they never could be good for any thing.“ 

The Doctor's principal works, beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, were, 1. His animadverſions and remarks 
on the poet Callimachus. 2. Annotations on the two 
firſt Comedies of Ariſtophanes. 3. Emendations, &e, 
on the Fragment of Menander and Philemon. 4. Re- 
marks upon Collins's diſcourſe of Free-thinking. 5. 
Beautiful and correct editions of Horace, Terence, 
Phedrus, and Milton with notes, | 

In 1721 he publiſhed propoſals for printing a new 
edition of the Greek Teſtament, and St Hicrom's 
Latin verſion; in which edition he intended to make 
no uſe of any manuſcript that was not at leaſt 1000 
years old, Upon theſe propoſals Dr Middleton pub- 
liſhed ſome remarks; and the work never made its ap- 
pearance. ** It Dr Middleton's attack contributed to 
this event (Dr Kippis obſerves), he certainly did no 
little diſſervice to the cauſe of ſacred literature. The 
completion of Dr Bentley's noble undertaking was the 
principal employment of the latter part of his life, He 
had collected and collated all the manuſcripts of Eu- 
rope to which acceſs could be obtained. For this pur- 
poſe, his nephew, Thomas Bentley, L. L. D. well 
known in the republic of letters, travelled through 
Europe at his uncle's expence. The work was of ſuch 
maguitude, that he found it neceſlary, for the firſt time 
to publith propoſals for printing it by ſubſcription. The 
whole was completed for publication; and he had re- 
ceived 2000), in part of the ſubſcription, all of which 
he returned to the ſubſcribers when he took the reſo- 
lution of not letting it appear in the world during his 
own life. The work is now in the poſſeſſion of his 
exccutor Dr Richard Bentley, one of the ſenior fel- 
lows of Trinity College, and rector of Nailſton near 
Aſhby in Leiceſterfhire; and it is hoped that at ſome 
ſuture period it may ſee the light. — Other valuable 
remains of Dr Bentley are ſtill 11 exiſtence; ſome of 
which are in the hands of his exceutor, and ſome in 
thoſe of Mr Cumberland his grandſon, The latter 
gentleman is poſſeſſed of the Doctor's claſſic books, 
with his marginal notes. From theſe notes Mr Cum- 
berland hath publiſhed an edition of Lucan; which, 
though not perfect throughout, is full and complete 
with regard to the four firit books, The ſame gentle- 
man has a Homer of our great critic's, with many 
marginal notes and corrections, preparatory to an edi- 
tion of it which he intended to have given. Dr Bent- 
ley's critical correſpondence with his numerous lite- 
rary acquaintance, which muſt be very inſtructive and 
entertaining, is not only preſerved, but deſigned to be 
laid before the public.“ 

The Doctor's publication of Milton, it is ſaid, was 
owing to Queen Caroline. Her majeſty repreſented 
to him that he had printed no edition of an Engliſh 
claſlic, and urged him to undertake Milton. His notes 
upon this great poet have been the worſt received of 
any of his critical performances, The learned Biſhop 
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Newton ſpeaks of them with conſiderable ſcverity, in- 
termixed, however, with ſome applauſe. 

BENZOIN, in materia medica, a concrete reſinous 
juice, obtained from a ſpecies of ſtyrax. See STYRAX., 

BERAMS, a coarſe cloth, all made with cotton- 
thread, which comes from the Eaſt Indies, and parti- 
cularly from Surat, 

BERAR, a province of Aſia, in the dominions of 
the Great Mognl, near the kingdom of Bengal. It 
abounds in corn, rice, pulſe, and poppics, from which 
laſt they extract opium; and ſugar-canes grow almoſt 
without cultivation. The capital town is called Sa- 

our, 
9 BERAUM, a royal city of Bohemia, and capital of 
a circle of the ſame name. E. Long. 14. 25. N. Lat. 
O. 2. 
: BERAY, a town of Normandy in France, ſituated 
in W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 49. 6. 

BERBERIS, the BakBERRY, or pipperidge buſh : 
A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hex- 
andria claſs of plants ; the characters of which are : 
The calyx conſiſts of fix leaves; the petals are fix, 
with two glands at the ungues ; it has no ſtylus ; and 
the berry contains two ſeeds, 

Species. 1. The vulgaris, or common barberry, 
grows naturally in hedges in many parts of England, 
as alſo in ſome parts of Scotland; but is alſo cultiva- 
ted in gardens on account of its fruit, which is pickled 
and uſcd for garniſhing diſhes. It riſes to the height 
of eight or teu feet, with many ſtalks, which have a 
white bark, yellow on the inſide, The ſtalks and 
branches are armed with ſharp thorns, which commonly 
grow by threes ; the leaves are oval, obtuſe, and ſlightly 
ſawed on their edges. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves in ſmall ramoſe bunches, like thoſe 
of the currant buſh, and arc of a yellow colour; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oval fruit, which are at firſt green, 
but when ripe turn to a fine red. colour, The flowers 
appear in May, and the fruit ripens in September, 
There are two or three varieties of this ſhrub, which 
by ſome have been taken for diſtinct ſpecies ; one is 
the barberry wühout ſtone; another, the barberry with 
white fruit; and the third is called by Tourne fort /a//er 
eaſtern barberry, with a black ſweet fruit. Of theſe Mr 
Miller obſerves, that the firſt certainly depends on the 
age of the plant; becauſe the ſuckers taken from thoſe 
buſhes commonly produce fruit with ſtones : the ſecond, 
he ſays, ſeldom bears any fruit ; the leaves are of a 
lighter green colour, and the bark of the ſtalks are 
whiter than thoſe of the common kind: the third ap- 
pears to be the ſame with the common ſort, excepting 
the colour and flavour of its fruit, which can never in- 
dicate a ſpecific difference. 2. The canadenſis, is a 
native of that country from whence it takes its name, 
and was formerly much more common in Britiſh gar- 
dens than at preſent. The leaves are much broader and 
ſhorter than thoſe of the common ſort, and the fruit is 
black when ripe. 3. The cretica, with a ſingle flower 
in each footſtalk, is at preſent very rare in Britain; the 

lants being tender whilſt young, and moſt of them 
killed by ſevere froſt. This never riſes more than three 
or four feet high in Britain ; but ſends out many ſtalks 
from the root, which are ſtrongly armed with ſpines 
at every joint: the leaves are produced without order, 
and are ſhaped like thoſe of the narrow-leayed box- 
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tree: the flowers come out from between the leaves, 
each having a ſlender footſtalk ; but they are not ſuc- 
ceeded by fruit in Britain. : 

Culture. The firſt ſort is generally ropogneny by 
ſuckers, which are ſent out in great plenty from the 
root; but ſuch plants are very apt to ſend out ſuckers 
in greater plenty than thoſe that are propagated by 
layers ; ſo the latter method is preferable. The belt 
time for laying down the branches is in the autumn, 
when the leaves begin to fall: the young ſhoots of the 
ſame year are the beſt for this purpoſe ; theſe will be 
well rooted by the next autumn, when they may be 
taken off, and planted where they are deſigned to re- 
main, Where this plant is cultivated for its fruit, it 
ſhould be planted ſingle, not in hedges as was formerly 
the practice ; the ſuckers ſhould be every autumn taken 
away, and the groſs ſhoots pruned out: by this means 
the fruit will be much fairer and in greater plenty than 
on thoſe that are ſuffered to grow wild, The other 
ſorts may be propagated in the ſame manner ; only the 
third ſhould be planted in pots, and ſheltered as ſoon as 
the young ſhoots are taken off, till the plants have ac- 
quired ſtrength, when they may be turned out, and 
planted in a warm ſituation, 

Medicinal aud other qualities. The berries, which 
are ſo acid that birds will not feed upon them, are mo- 
derately aſtringent; and have been given with ſucceſs 
in bilious fluxes, and diſcaſes procceding from heat, a- 
crimony, and thinneſs of the juices, Among the E- 
gypiians barberries are uſed in fluxes and in malignant 
fevers, for abating heat, quenching thirſt, railing the 
ſtrength, and preventing putrefattion : the fruit is ma- 
ccrated for a day and a night, in about 12 times its 
quantity of water, with the addition of a little fennel 
ſced, or the like, to prevent offence to the ſtomach ; 
the liquor ſtrained off, and ſweetened with ſugar or 
ſyrup of citrons, is given the patient liberally to drink. 
Proſper Alpinus, from whoſe treatiſe De Medicina Ag yp- 
torum Dr Lewis extracted this account, informs us, that 
he took this medicine himſelf with happy ſucceſs, in a 
peſtilential fever accompained with an immoderate bilious 
diarrhoea, The leaves allo are gratefully acid. The 
flowers are offenſive to the ſmell when near, but at a di- 
ſtance their odour is extremely fine. An infuſion of the 
bark in white-wine is purgative. The roots boiled in ley 
dye wool yellow. In Poland they dye lcather of a moſt 
beautiful yellow with the bark of the root. The inner 
bark of the ſtems dyes linen of & fine yellow with the 
aſſiſtance of alam. This ſhrub ſhould never be permit- 
ted to grow in corn lands; for the cars of wheat that 
grow near it never fill, and its influence in this reſpect 
has been known to extend acroſs a field of 300 or 400 
yards. Cows, ſheep, and goats, cat it ; horſes and 
ſwine refuſc. 

BERBICE, a river of Terra Firma in America, 
which falls into the North Sea, in S. Lat. 6. 30. This 
is the only river in the country, and waters a great 
_— of plantations of cotton, &c. belonging to the 
Dutch. 

BERCARIA, BERUERIA, or Berkeria, in mid- 
dle-age writcrs, denotes a ſheep-fold, ſheep cote, ſheep- 
pen, or other incloſure, for the ſafe keeping a flock of 
ſheep.—The word is abbreviated from berbicaria ; of 
berbex, detorted from vervex. 
was denominated berbicarin: and berquarins, 

BERCHEROIT, 
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Bercaria, 
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Hence allo a ſnepherd 
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BERCHEROIT, or BEZKotrs, a weight uſed at 
Archangel, and in all the Ruſhan dominions, to weigh 


Berenga- ſuch merchandizes as are heavy and bulky, It weighs 


rianiſm. - 1 . . 
| : m_ 364 lib. Engliſh avoirdupois weight. 


RCHEM, or BEexGHEmM, (Nicholas), an excel- 
lent painter, was a native of Haerlem, and born in 
1624. He received inſtructions from ſeveral very emi- 
nent maſters ; and it was no ſmall addition to their 
fame that Berchem was their ſcholar. The charming 
pictures of cattle and figures by this admirable maſter 
are juſtly held in the higheſt eſtimation. He has been 
ſingularly happy in having many of them finely engra- 
ved by John VisschER, an artiſt of the firſt rank. 
Berchem had an eaſy expeditious manner of painting, 
and an inexpreſſible variety and beauty in the choice of 
ſites for his landſcapes ; executing them with a ſurpri- 
ſing degree of neatneſs and truth. He poſleſſed a 
clearneſs and ſtrength of judgment, and a wonderful 
er and eaſe in expreſſing his ideas; and although 

his ſubjects were of the lower kind, yet his choice of 
nature was Judiczous, and he gave to every ſubject as 
much of beauty and elegance as it wonld admit. The 
leafing of his trees is exquiſitely and freely touched ; 
his ſkies are clear; and Eis clouds float lightly, as if 
ſupported by air. The diſtinguiſhing characters of 
the pictures of Berchem are, the breadth and juſt di- 
ſtribution of the light; the grandeur of his maſſes of 
light and ſhadow ; the natural eaſe and ſimplicity in 
the attitudes of his figures, expreſſing their ſeveral 
characters; the juſt degradation of his diſtances ; the 
brilliancy and harmony, as well as the tranſparence, of 
his colouring ; the correQneſs and true perſpective of 
his deſign ; and the elegance of his compoſition ; and 
where any of thoſe marks are wanting, no anthority 
ought to be ſufficient to aſcribe any picture to him. 
He painted every part of his ſubjects ſo gggremely well, 
as to render it difficult to determine ifWhich he ex- 
celled moſt ; his trees, buildings, waters, rocks, hills, 
cattle, and figures, being all equally admirable, 

BERCHETT (Peter), an eminent hiftory-painter, 
was born in France in 1659, and at the age of 18 was 
employed in the royal palaces. He came to England 
in 1631, to work under Rambour, a French painter 
of architecture; but, after ſtaying a year, returned to 
Marli. He came again, and was ſent by King William 
to the palace he was building * Loo, where he was 
employed 15 months; and then tame a third time to 
England, where he had ſufficient buſineſs, We are in- 
formed by Mr Walpole, that he then painted the ceil- 
ing of the chapel of Trinity college, Oxford, the ſtair- 
caſe at the Duke of Schomberg's in Pall-Mall, and the 
ſummer-houſe at Ranelagh. His drawings in the aca- 
demy were much approved. Towards the cloſe of his 
life he retired to Marybone, where he painted only 
ſmall pieces of fabulous hiſtory, and died there in Ja- 
nuary 1720. | 

BERDASH, in antiquity, was a name formerly 
nſed in England for a certain kind of neck-dreſs ; and 
hence a perſon who made or ſold ſuch neck-cloths was 
called a berdaſher, from which is derived our word 
haberdaſher. 

BERECYNTHIA, the mother of the gods, in the 
Papan theology. 

BERENGARIANISM, a name given by eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers to the opinion of thoſe who deny the 
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the cuchariſt. The denomination took its tiſe from 
Berengarius, archdeacon and ſcholiaſticus of the church 
of St Mary at Anjou about the year 1035, who main- 
tained that the bread and wine, evenafter conſecration, 
do not become the true body and blood of our Lord, 
but only a figure and ſign thereof. 

Berengarianiſm was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Lanfranc, 
Guitmond, Adelmannus, Albericus, &c. Divers ſy- 
nods were held, wherein the author was condemned at 
Rome, Verſailles, Florence, Tours, &c. He retracted, 
and returned again more than once; ſigned three ſeveral 
Catholic confeſſions of faith ; the firſt in the ſecond 
council of Rome, the ſecond in the third, and the 
third in the fourth council of the ſame city. But he 
ſtill relapſed to his former opinion when the ſtorm was 
over; though Mabillon maintains he ſoon recovered 
from his fourth fall, and dicd an orthodox Catholic in 
1088, 

BERENICE, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes king of 
Egypt, ſucceeded her father before his death. This 
baniſhed prince implored the aſſiſtance of the Romans. 
Pompey reſtored him, Berenice, to ſupport herſelf on 
the throne, allured a prince, whoſe name was Scleucus, 
deſcended from the kings of Syria, and admitted him 
to her nuptial bed, and to her ſceptre. She was ſoon 
weary of him, and put him to death. She next caſt 
her eye on Archelaus, who married her, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of her troops to repulſe the Romans. 
He was killed in a battle. Ptolemy returned to Alex- 
andria and put his rebellious daughter to death. 

BERENICE, wife of Ptolemy Evergetes king of E- 
gypt, cut off her hair in purſuance of a vow, and con- 
ſecrated it in the temple of Venus. This depoſit be- 
ing afterwards loſt, Connon the mathematician, in com- 
pliment to her, declared that the queen's locks had been 
conveyed to heaven, and compoſed thoſe ſeven ſtars 
near the tail of the bull, called to this day coma Bere- 
nices, 

BERENICE, dauphter of Coſtobarus and of Salome 
ſiſter to Herod the Great, was married firſt to Ariſto- 
bulus, ſon of the ſame Herod and Mariamne. He 
having a brother who married the daughter of Arche- 
laus king of Cappadocia, often upbraided Berenice 
that he was married below himſelt in wedding her. 
Berenice related all theſe diſcourſes to her mother, and 
exaſperated her fo furiouſly, that Salome, who had 
much power over Herod's mind, made him ſuſpect A- 
riſtobulus, and was the principal cauſe that urged this 
cruel father to get rid of him. She married again; and 
having Joſt her ſecond huſband, went to Rome, and 
got into the favour of Auguſtus, But, above all, ſhe 
inſinuated herſelf into the good graces of Antonia, the 
wife of Druſus, which in the end proved of great ſer- 
vice to Agrippa. 

BERENICE, grand-daughter of the preceding, and 
daughter of Agrippa I. king of Judea, has been much 
talked of on account of her amours. She was betrothed 
to one Marcus, but he died before the marriage. Soon 
after, ſhe married his uncle Herod, who at the detire 
of Aprippa, both his brother and father-in-law, was 
created king of Chalcis by the emperor Claudius. She 
loſt her haſhand in the Sch year of the emperor Claus 
dins; and' in her widowhood, it was rumoured the 
committed inceſt with her brother Agrippa. To put 
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a ſtop to this report, ſhe offered herſelf in marriage to 
Polemon king of Cilicia, provided he would change his 
religion, He acce ed her offers, was circumciſed, 
and married her, renice ſoon left him to follow her 
own ways, and he abandoned Judaiſm to return to his 
former religion.” She was always very well with her 
brother Agrippa, and ſeconded him in the deſign of 
eventing the deſolation of the Jews. She got Titus 
into her ſnares ; but the murmurs of the Roman people 
hindering her from becoming his wife, there remained 
nothing for her bat the title of miſtreſs or concubine of 
the emperor. The French ſtage, in the 17th century, 
reſounded with the amours of Titus and Berenice. 

BErENICE (anc. geog.), the name of ſeveral cities, 
particularly of a celebrated port-town on the Sinus A- 
rabicas : Now Suez ; which ſee. 

Berenict's Hair, Coma Berenices. See BERENICE. 

BERE-aEZOISs, a town in Dorſetſhire in England, 
in W. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

BERESOW, a diviſion of the province of To- 
bolſk in Siberia. It is bounded on the north by the 
ſtraits of Waigatz, on the caſt by a large bay of the 
frozen ocean which runs into the land towards the ſouth, 
and at the 6;th degree of latitude ſeparates into two 
arms; one of which is called the Otaia- Cuba, or 
Oby-bay ; and the other Tazawſkaia-Guba, or the bay 
of Tazou. The river Oby empties itſelf in the former, 
and the Taz into the latter. This diſtrict was under 
the Raſſian dominion long before the other parts of 
Siberia were conquered, being reduced by the Czar 
Gabriel ſo early as the year 1530. 

BEREWICHA, or Be&Ewica, in old writers, de- 
notes a village or hamlet belonging to ſome town or 


manor, ſituate at ſome diſtance therefrom. —The word 


frequently occurs in Doomſday - book: Iſtz ſunt bere- 
wichæ e juſdem manerii. 

BERG, a duchy of Germany, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia, It is bounded on the north by the duchy of 
Cleves, on the weſt by the county of Mark and the 
duchy of Weſtphalia, on the ſouth by Weſteravia, and 
on the eaſt by the dioceſe of Cologne, from which it is 
ſeparated by the Rhine. It is about 150 miles in length, 
and 24 in breadth. It is very fruitful along the Rhine, 
but mountainous and woody towards the county of 
Mark. It is ſubje& to the eleQor Palatine, but his 
right is diſputed by Pruſſia and Saxony. The princi- 
pal town is Duſſeldorp ; and the principal rivers, beſides 
the Rhine, are the Wipper, Agger, and Sieg. 

BZA (St Winox), a town of the Low Countries, 
in the country of Flanders, fortified by Vauban, and 
ſubj ect to France, It is ſcated on the river Colme, fix 
miles from Dunkirk, and 21 from Ypres. The air is 
often very unwholeſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers. It 
has an hoſpital for ſoldiers, taken care of by friars 
called Bon, Fieuz, and two ſeminaries for young ſtu- 
dents. The river Colme ſerves inſtead of a canal to go 
to Hondſhot, St Omer's, and Gravelines. There is 
likewiſe another canal to go to Dunkirk. The villages 
in its territory are very famous for butter and cheeſe, 
of which they ſend a great quantity to Flanders. Fort 


Lapin and Fort Suiſſe are within a cannon's ſhot of 
this place, and Fort St Francis is ſeated on the canal, 


E. Long. 2. 35. 


near three miles from the town, 
N. Lat. 50. 57. 
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BERG-ZABERN, 4 town of France in Alſace. E. 
Long. 7. 55. N. Lat. 49. 4. 

BEAO-Cruin, in natural hiſtory, the name of an 
earth uſed in painting, and properly called green okre, 
tho' not known among the colour-men under that name. 
It is found in many parts of Germany, Italy, and Eng- 
land, commonly in the neighbourhood of copper-mines, 
from particles of which metal it reccives its colour, 
In many parts of Germany, they have a purer kind of 
this, dittinguiſhed by no peculiar name, but ſeparated 
by art from the waters draining from the coper-mines, 
and differing no otherwiſe from this native ſubſtance, 
than as the waſhed okres of Oxfordſhire, &c. do from 
theſe ſent us in their natural condition. The characters 
by which the native kind is known from other green 
earths, are theſe: it is a denſe compact ſubſtance, con- 
ſiderably heavy, and of a pale but not diſagrecable 
green; of a rough and uneven, but not duſty ſurface, 
and ſomewhat unctuous to the touch. It adheres firmly 
to the tongue ; does not break eaſily between the fin- 
2 nor at all ſtains the hands. It is of a brackiſh 

iſagreeable taſte, and does not ferment with acids. 

BERGAMASCO, a province of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Venice. It is bounded on the caſt by the 
Breſſan, on the north by the Valteline, on the weſt 
and ſouth by the Milaneſe. It extends about 36 leagues 
from north to ſouth, and 30 from eaſt to weſt. It is 
watered by ſeveral rivers which render it very fertile, 
and 1 it produces a great number of cheſnuts. 
It has mines of iron, and quarries of marble, and other 
ſtones of which they make milſtones. There are a 
great number of villages, but no city except Bergamo 
the capital. The people are very a and make 
the beſt of their natural productions. They are well 
ſtocked with cattle, and make fine tapeſtry. Their 
language is Fr corrupt of any in Italy. 

BERGA (James Philip de), an Avguſtin 
monk, born at Bergamo in 1434, wrote in Latin a 
Chronicle from the creation of the world to the year 
1503, and a treatiſe of Illuſtrious Women. He died 
in 1518. 

BERGAMO, anciently Bergomum, a large and ſtrong 
town of Italy, in the Venctiat᷑ territory, and capital of 
the province of Bergamaſco. It has a ſtrong citadel, 
and is the ſee ef a biſhop. Its ſituation near the Alps 
makes the inhabitagus ſubje& to ſwellings in their 
throats, owing to tik badneſs of the Alpine waters. 
E. Long. 9. 38. N. Lat. 45. 42. 

BERGAMOT, a ſpecies of citron, produced at firſt 
caſually by an Italian's grafting a citron on the ſock 
of a bergamot pear-tree, whence the fruit produced by 
this union participated both of the citron-tree and the 
pear- tree. The fruit hath a fine taſte and ſmell, and 
its eſſential oil is in high eſteem as a perfume. The 
eſſence of Bergamot is alſo called eſſentia de cedra. It 
is extracted from the yellow rind of the fruit by firſt 
cutting it in ſmall pieces, then immediately ſqueezing 
the oil out of them into a glaſs veſſel, This liquor is 
an etherial oil, A water is diſtilled from the peel as 
follows : Take the outer rind of three bergamots, a 
gallon of pure proof-ſpirit, and four pints of pure wa- 
ter; draw off a gallon in a balneum mariæ, then add 
as much of the beſt white ſagar as will be agreeable. 
Or take of the eſſence of bergamot three drams _ 2 
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half, of rectiſied ſpirit of wine three pints, of volatile 
ſal ammoniac a dram ; diſtil off three pints in a bal- 


Bergman. neam marie. 
—— BERGAMOT is alſo the denomination of a coarſe ta- 


peſtry, manufactured with flocks of ſilk, wool, cotton, 
hemp, ox, cow, or goat's hair, and ſappoſed to be in- 
vented by the people of Bergamo in Italy. 

BERGARAC, a very rich, populous, and trading 
town of France, ſeated on the river Dordogne, in E. 
Long. o. 37. N. Lat. 50. 57. 

BERGAS, a town of Romania, in European Turkey, 
and the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop. It is ſeated on the 
river Lariſſa, in E. Long. 27. 30. N. Lat. 41. 17. 

BERGEN, anciently Bergi, a city of Norway, and 
capital of the province of Bergenhus. It is the ſee of 
a biſhop, and has a ſtrong caſtle and a good port. It is 
a large place, but is ſubject to fires, as being all built 
of wood, It is ſurrounded with mountains almoſt in- 
acceſſible; and little or no corn grows in all the coun- 
try; that which they uſe is all imported, and diftri- 
buted from thence throughout the kingdom. The 
principal trade is in ſtock-fiſh, firs, and deal-boards, 
E. Long. 5. 45. N. Lat. 60. 17. 

BERGEN, a town of Pomerania in Germany, and ca- 
pital of the Iſle of Rugen, ſubje& to the Swedes, E. 
Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 54. 30. 

BEROGExN- O- zoon, a town of the Low Countries, 
in Dutch Brabant, and in the marquiſate of the ſame 
name. It is ſeated on an eminence, in the middle of a 
moraſs, about a mile and a half from the eaſtern branch 
of the Scheld, with which it has a communication 
by a navigable canal. The houſes are well bailt, 


and the market-places and ſquares handſome and ſpa- 


cious. The church before the laſt ſiege, was reckoned 
a good building, and ſo was the marquis's palace, It 
has a good tract of land under its juxiſiction, with 
ſeveral villages, and ſome iſlands in the Beheld. It has 
a very advantageons ſituation on the confines of Bra- 
bant, Holland, Zealand, and Flanders. It is ſtrong by 
nature as well as by art, being ſo ſecured by the mo- 
raſſes about it, which are formed by the river Zoom, 
that it was reckoned impregnable. It was, however, 
taken in 1747 by the French, but it its thought not 
without the help of treachery. The fortifications are 
allowed to be the maſter-picce of that great engincer 
Cohorn. Ir had been twice ged before without 
ſucceſs. The marquis of Spinola was the laſt bat one 
who inveſted it, and he was forced to raiſe the ſiege 
with the loſs of 10,000 men. E. Long. 4.15. N. 
Lat $$. 20! 

BERGHEM. Sec BERNchEM. 

BERGHMONT, an aſſembly or court held upon a 
hill in Derbyſhire, for deciding controverſics among the 
miners. 

BERGMAN (Sir Torbern), a celebrated and na- 
tural philoſopher, was born in the year 1735 at Ca- 
tharineberg in Weſtgothland. His father was receiver- 
general of the finances, and had deſtined him to the 
ſame employment ; but nature had deſigned him for 
the ſciences. To them he perceived an irreſiſtible in- 
clination from his earlieſt years, and nature proved 
more powerful than the will of his friends. His firſt 
ſtudies were confined to mathematics and phyſics; and 
the efforts that were made to divert him from ſcience 
having proved ineffectual, he was ſent to Upſal with 
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permiſſion to follow the bent of his inclination. Lin- 


neus at that time filled the whole kingdom with bi 


fame. Inſtigated by his example, the Swediſh youth 
flocked around him: and accompliſhed diſciples leaving 
his ſchool, carried the name and the ſyſtem of their 
maſter to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe. Bergman 
was ſtruck with the ſplendor of this renown; he at- 
tached himfelf to the man whoſe merit had procured 
it, and by whom he was very ſoon diſtinguiſhed, He 
applied himſelf at firſt to the ſtudy of inſects, and made 
ſeveral ingenious reſearches into their hiſtory ; amon 
others into that of the genus of tenthredo, ſo often an 
ſo cruelly preyed on by the larvæ of the ichneumons, 
that neſtle in their bowels and devour them. He dil- 
covered that the leech is oviparous ; and that the coc- 
cus aquaticus is the egg of this animal, from whence 
iſſue ten or twelve young. Linnæus, who had at firſt 
denied this fact, was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment when he 
ſaw it proved. Vidi et obſtupui! were the words he pro- 
nounced, and which he wrote at the foot of the me- 
moir when he gave it his ſanQtion. Mr Bergman 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an aſtronomer, naturaliſt, 
and peometrician ; but theſe are not the titles by 
which he acquired his fame. The chair of chemiſtry 
and mineralogy, which had been filled by the celebrat- 
ed Wallerius, -N vacant by his reſignation, Mr 
Bergman was among the number of the competitors : 
and without having before this period diſcovered any 
particular attention to chemiſtry, he publiſhed a memoir 
on the preparation of alum that aſtoniſhed his friends 
as well as his adverſaries. Nobody was able to con- 
ceive how in ſo ſhort a time he could have made a 
courſe of experiments ſo complete, on a ſubject ſo new 
to him. His diſſertation was warmly attacked in the 
periodical publications, and Wallerius himſelf criti- 
ciſed without reſerve, But in the midſt of ſo many 
enemies, he poſſeſſed a firm friend. The prince Gul- 
tavus, now King of Sweden, and then chancellor of 
the univerſity, took cognizance of the affair. After 
having conſulted two perſons, the moſt able to give 
him advice, and whoſe teſtimony went in favour of 
Bergman, he addreſſed a, memorial, written with his 
own hand, in anſwer to all the grievances alleged a- 
gainſt the candidate, to the conſiſtory of the univerſity 
and ro the ſenate, who confirmed the wiſhes of hi 
Royal Highneſs. | 
Mr Bergman had now a hard duty to fulfil : he had 
to ſatisfy the hopes that were conceived of him; io 
juſtify the opinion of Swab, to fill the place of Wal- 
lerius; and to put envy to filence, He did not follow 
the common tract in the ſtudy of chemiſtry. As he 
had received the leſſons of no maſter, he was tainted 
with the prejudices of no ſchool. Accuſtomed to pre- 
ciſion, and having no time to loſe, he applied himſelf 
to experiments withont paying any attention to theories : 
he repeated thoſe often which he conſidered as the moſt 
important and inſtructive, and reduced them to me- 
thod ; an improvement till then unknown. He firſt 
introduced into chemiſtry the proceſs by analyſis, which 
ought to be applied to every ſcience; for there ſhould 


be but one method of teaching and learning, as there 


is but one of judging well. Theſe views have been 
laid down by Mr Bergman in an excellent diſcourſe, 
which contains, if we may fay ſo, his profeſſion of faith 
in what relates to the ſciences. It is here that he diſ- 
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plays himſelf without diſguiſe to his reader; and here 


[ 


it is of importance to ſtudy him with attention. The 
productions of volcanoes had never been analyſcd when 
Meffrs Ferber and Troil brought a rich collection of 
theſe into Sweden. At the light of them Mr Berg- 
man conceived the deſign of inveltigating their nature. 
He examined firſt of all the matters Icaſt altered by the 
fire, and the forms of which were ſtill to be diſcerned: 
he followed them in their changes progreilively ; he 
determined, he imitated their more complicated ap- 
pearances; he knew the ctic&ts which would reiult 
from the mixture and decompolitiou of the ſaline 1ub- 
ſtances which are found abuncantly in theſe produc- 
tions, He diſcovered ſuch as were formed in the hu- 
mid way; and then in his laboratory be obſerved the 
proceſs of nature; that combat of flames and explo- 
ſions; that chaos in which the clements ſcein te claſh 
and to confound one another, unveiled themicives to 
bis eyes. He ſaw the fire of volcanoes kindled in the 
midſt of pyritical combinations, and ſca- ſalt decompoſ- 
ed by clays; he ſaw fixed air diſengaged from cal- 
cined calcareous ſtones, ſpreading upon the ſurface of 
the carth, and filling caverns in which flame and animal 
life are equally extinguiſhed ; he ſaw the ſulphureous 
acid thrown out in waves, convert iiſelf into the vitrio- 
lic by mere contact with the air; and diſtilling thro' 
the rocks, form the alum veins of the ſolfatara. He 
ſaw the bitumens as they melted ; the inflammable and 
ſulphurcous air exhaling ; and the waters become mi- 
neral and impregnated with the fire and vapours uf 
theſe ſtupendous furnaces, preparing for the beings 
that move and diſpute on the cruſt of the abyſs, a re- 
medy for pain and a balſam for diſcaſe, 

The continual application which Mr Bergman be- 
ſtowed on his ſtadies having affected his health, he was 
adviſed to interrupt them if he wiſhed to prolong his 
life : but he found happineſs only in ſtudy, and wiſhed 


not to forfeit his title to reputation by a few years 


more of inactivity and languor. He exhauſted his 
ſtrength, and died in the month of June in the year 
1734. The univerſity of Upſal paid the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed honours io his memory; and the academy of 
Stockholm conſecrated to him a medal to perpetuate 
the regret of all the learned in Enrope for his loſs. 
His Phyſical and Chemical Eſſays have been collected 
and tranſlated by Dr Edmund Cullen, and publiſhed in 
2 vols 8 vo. 

BERGOMUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Tranſ- 
padana, bnilt by the Gauls on their incurſions into 
Italy. Now called Bergamo, in the territory of Ve- 
nice, E. Long. 10, N. Lat. 45. 40. 

BERIA, BERIE, Berry, ſignifies a large open field; 
and thoſe citics and towns in England which end with 
that word are built on plain and open places, and do not 
derive their names from boroughs as Sir Henry Spelman 
imagines. Moſt of our gleſſographers in the names of 
places have confounded the word berie with that of b 
and borough, as if the appellative of ancient towns: 
whereas the true ſenſe of the word verze is a flat wide 
campaign, as is proved from ſufficient authorities by the 
learned Du Freſne, who obſerves that Beria Sandi Ed- 
mundi, mentioned by Mat. Pariſ. ſub. ann. 1174, is not 
to be taken for the town, but for the adjoining plain. 
To this may be added, that many flat and wide meads, 
and other open grounds, are called by the name of 
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beries and beryfields : the ſpacious meadow between 


Oxford aud Iſlay was in the reign of king Athelſtan Berings. 
called Bery; as is now the largelt paſture ground i 


Quarendon in the county of Buckingham, known by 
the name of B:ryfield, And though theſe meads have 
been interpreted demeſne or manor meadows, yet they 
were truly any flat or open meadows that lay adjoining 
to any villa or farm. 

BLRING (Sinus), of Copenhagen, a Latin lyric 
poet, flourithed about 1560. 

BLRINGS STRAITS, the name of that narrow di- 
viſion of the Old and New World, where the breadth 
between Aſia and America is only 13 leagues. They 
are ſo named from Captain Vitus Bering, a Dane by 
birth, and employed on the ſame plan of diſcovery in 
theſe parts as the great navigator Cook was in the 
late voyage, He was in the ſervice of Peter the 
Great; who by the ſtrength of an extenſive genius, 
conceiving an opinion of the vicinity of America to 
his Aſiatic dominions, laid down a plan of diſcovery 
worthy of ſo extraordinary a monarch, but died before 
the attempt was begun; but his ſpirit ſurvived in his 
ſucceſſor, Bering, after a tedious and fatiguing jour- 
ney through the wilds of Siberia, arrived at Kamt- 
ſchatka, attended with the ſcanty materials for his 
voyage, the greateſt part of which he was obliged to 
bring with him through a thouſand difſiculties. He 
ſailed from the river of Kamiſchatka on July 15th 
1723; and onthe 15th of Auguſt ſaw Serdze Kamen, 
or the heart-ſhaped rock, a name beſtowed on it by the 
firſt diſcoverer. —From Serdze Kamen, to a promon- 
tory named by Captain Cook Eaſt Cape, the land 
trends ſouth-eaſt. The laſt is a circular peninſula of 
high cliffs, projecting far into the ſca due eaſt, and 
Joined to the land by a long and very narrow iſthmus, 
in N. Lat. 66,6. This is the Tſchutſki Noſs of our navi- 
gators, and ſorms the beginning of the narrow ſtraits 
or diviſion of the old and new world. The diſtance 
between Aſia and America in this place, as already 
mentioned, is only 13 leagues. The country about 
the cape, and to the north-weſt of it, was inhabited. 
About mid-channel are two ſmall iſlands, named by 
the Ruſſians the Jes of St. Diomedes ; neither of them 
above three or for leagues in circuit. It is extremely 
extraordinary that Bering ſhould have ſailed through 
this confined paſlage, and yet that the object of his 
miſſion ſhould have eſcaped him. His misfortune 
could only be attributed to the foggy weather, which 
he muſt have met with in a region notorious for miſts ; 
for he ſays that he ſaw land neither to the north nor 
to the eaſt. The generous Captain Cook determined 
to give him every honour his merit could claim, has dig- 
nified theſe with the name of Bering's Straits, The 
depth of theſe ſtraits is from 12 to 29 or 30 fathoms. 
The greateſt depth is in the middle, which has a ſlimy 
bottom ; the ſhalloweſt parts are near cach ſhore, which 
conſiſts of ſand mixed with bones and ſhells, The current 
or tide very inconſiderable, and what there was came 
from the weſt. From Eaſt Cape the land trends ſouth by 
weſt. In Lat 65. 26. is the bay in which Captain Cook had 
the interview with the Tſchutſki. Immediately beyond 
is the bay of St. Laurence, about five leagues broad in 
the entrance and fonr deep, bounded at the bottom by 
high land. A little beyond is a large bay, either bound- 
ed by low land at the bottom, or ſo extenſive N to 

ave 
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Perkeley. other bays ; and in N. Lat. 64. 13. E. Long. 186. 36. is interval between this removal and his return from a — 
t the extreme ſouthern point of the land of the Tſchuiſci. broad, his mind had been employed in conceiving a 


This formerly was called the Anadirſkoi Neſs. Near 
it Bering had converſation with eight men, who came 
off to him in a baidar or boat covered with the ſkins of 
ſcals ; from which Bering and others havenamed itthe 
T [chut (ki Noſs. | 

Retire a ſimple mentioned in Scripture, uſed 
for cleanſing or 1 out ſpots (Jer. ii. 22). Some 
will have it to be the Lali or ſalt-wort, from the athes 
of which ſoap is made; and in our verſion it is render- 
ed ſaap: others, after Rudbeck, made it to be the dye 
of the purple-fith, : 

BERKELEY (George), the celebrated biſhop of 
Cloyue, was the ſon of a clergyman in Ireland, diſ- 
tingaiſhed only by his picty and learning. He was 
educated at Trinity college in Dublin, of which he 
attained a fellowſhip. His firſt eſſays as a writer were 
publiſhed in the Spectator and Guardian, which enter- 
tertaining works he adorned with many pieces in fayour 
of virtue and religion, His learning and virtues, his 
wit and agreeable converſation, introduced him to the 
acquaintance, and procured him the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip, of many great and learned men; and among o- 
thers the Earl of Peterborough, Dr Swift, and MrPope. 
The Earl made him his chaplain, and took him as his 
companion on a tour through Europe. During his ab- 
ſence, he was elected ſenior fellow of his college; and 
created D. D. per ſaltum, in 1717. 

Upon his return, his acquaintance among the great 
was extended. Lord Burlington, in particular, con- 
ccived a great eſteem for hint on account of his great 
taſte and {kill in architecture; an art of which his 
Lordſhip was an excellent judge and patron, and which 
MrBerkeley had made his particular ſtudy while in Italy. 
By this nobleman he was recommended to the Duke 
of Grafton lord licutenant of Ireland, who took him 
over to Ireland in 1721, after he had been abſent from 
his native country more than ſix years. In 1722, his 
fortune received a conſiderable increaſe from a very 
unexpected event. On his firſt going to London in the 
year 1713, Dean Swift introduced him to the family 
of Mrs Eſther Vanhomrigh (the celebrated Vaneſſa), 
and took him often to dine at her houſe. Some years 
before her death, this lady removed to Ireland, and 
fixed her reſidence at Cell- bridge, a pleaſant village in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, moſt probably with a 
view of often enjoying the company of a man for whom 
ſhe ſeems to have entertained a very ſingular attach- 
ment, But finding herſelf totally diſappoznted in this 
expectation, and diſcovering the Dean's connection 
with Stella, ſhe was. ſo enraged at this infidelity, 
that ſhe altered her intention of making him her heir, 
and left the whole of her fortune, amounting to near 
8oool. to be divided equally between two gentlemen 
whom ſhe named her executors ; Mr Marſhal a lawyer, 
aſterwards one of the judges of the court of common 
pleas in Ireland, and Dr Berkeley. The Doctor re- 
ccived the news of this bequeſt from Mr Marſhal with 

reat ſurpriſe, as he had never once ſeen the lady who 

ad honoured him with ſuch a proot of her eſteem 

from the time of his return to Ircland to her death. 

In 1724, the Doctor reſigned his fellowſhip ; being 

promoted by his patron the Duke of Grafton to the 
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moſt benevolent and charitable plan for the better ſop- 
plying of the churches in our foreign plantations, and 
converting the ſavage Americans to Chriſtianity, by 
creCting a college in the Summer Iſlands, The pro- 
poſal was well received ; and he obtained a charter for 
the foundation, with a parliamentary grant of 20,0001. 
toward carrying it into execution : but he could never 
get the money ; ſo that, after two years ſtay in A- 
merica on this buſineſs, the deſign dropped. He was 
warmly engaged too, in concert with Swift, Boling- 
broke, and others, in a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a ſoci- 
ety for the improvement of the Engliſh language, in 
imitation of the academy France. But Harley, the 
great patron of it, falling from power, this deſign too 
proved abortive. In 1728, the Dean entered into a 
marriage with Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the Right 
Honourable John Forſter, Eſq. ſpeaker of the Iriſh, 
houſe of commons. 

In the year 1734, he was adyanced from the dean- 
ery of Derry to the biſhoprick of Cloyne, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by paſtoral vigilance and conſtant 
relidenee ; and at once endeared himſelf to his people, 
by promoting their temporal and ſpiritual happineſs. 
He endeavoured by all means to raiſe a ſpirit of induſ- 
try, and propagate the arts of cultivation and agricul- 
ture in that neglected country. 

The carl of Cheſterficld, when he was lord lientenant 
of Ireland, offered him a richer ſee ; but he declined 
it, ſaying, his neighbours and he loved one another, 
and he could not think of forming new connections in 
his old days, and tearing himſelf from "thoſe friends 
whoſe Kindneſs to him was his greateſt happineſs. 
In 1752, however, finding the infirmities of age come 
upon him, and that he was unable to diſcharge the 
functions of his office, he retired to Oxford, there 
to ſpend the remainder of his days in converſation 
with learned men, and to ſuperintend the education 
of one of his ſons: And that the revenues of the 
church might not be miſapplied, nor the intereſts 
of religion ſuffer by his abſence from his dioceſe, 
he made great intereſt for leave to reſign his bi- 
ſhopric, and to obtain in lieu of it a canonry of 
Chriſt-church. Failing of ſucceſs in this, he actually 
wrote over to the ſecretary of ſtate, to requeſt that he 
might have permiſſion to reſign his biſhopric, worth at 
that time at leaſt L. 1400 per annum. So uncommon 
a petition excited his Majeſty's curioſity to enquire 
who was the extraordinary man that preferred it: be- 
ing told that it was his old acquaintance Dr Berkeley, 
he declared that he ſhould die a biſhop in ſpite of him- 
ſelf, but gave him full liberty to reſide where he plea- 
ſed. The biſhop's laſt act before he left Cloyne was 
to ſign a leaſe of the demeſne lands in that neigbour- 
hood, to be renewed yearly at the rent of L. 200, 
which ſum he directed to be diſtributed every year, 
until his return, among pour houſe-keepers of Cloyne, 
Youghal, and Aghadda, At Oxford he lived high- 
ly reſpected by the learned members of that great 
univerſity, till the hand of Providence unexpectedly 
deprived them of the pleaſure and advantage derived 
from his reſidence among them. On Sunday even- 
ing, January 14th 1753, as he was fitting in oo 

midſt 
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ſcized with what the phyſicians termed a palſey in the 
heart, and inſtantly expired. The accident was ſo 
ſudden, that his body was quite cold, and his joints 
ſtitl, before it was diſcovered ; as the biſhop lay on a 
couch, and ſeemed to be aſleep, till his daughter, on 

eſenting him with a diſh of tea, firſt perccived his 
inſenſibility. His remains were interred at Chriſt- 
charch, Oxford, where there is an elegant marble 
monument erected to his memory by his lady, whohad 
during her marriage brought him three ſons and one 
daughter. As to his perſon, he was a handſome man, 
with a countenance full of meaning and benignity, re- 
markable for great ſtrength of limbs, and till his ſc- 
dentary life impaired it, of a very robuſt conſtitution, 
He was however often troubled with the hypochondria, 
and latterly with a nervous cholic. Mr Pope ſums up 
his character in one line: After he has mentioned 
ſome particular virtues that characterize other prelates, 
he aſcribes 


To Berkeley ev'ry virtue under heav'n. 


An admirable deſcription is given of him in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, Biſhop Atterbury, having heard 
much of Mr Berkeley, wiſhed to ſce him. According- 
ly he was one day introduced to that prelate by the 
Earl of Berkeley. After ſome time, Mr Berkeley 
quitted the room: on which Lord Berkeley ſaid to 
the biſhop, ** Does my coutin anſwer your Lordſhip's 
expectations? The biſhop, lifting up his hands in a- 
ſtoniſhment, replied, “ So much underſtanding, ſo 
much knowledge, ſo much innocence, and ſuch humi- 
lity, I did not think had been the portion of any but 
angels, till I ſaw this gentleman.” His knowledge is 
ſaid to have even extended to the minuteſt objects, and 
included the arts and buſineſs of common life, Thus 
Dr Blackwell, in his Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, 
having made an obſcrvation, ** that the ingenious me- 
chanic, the workers in (tone and metal, and improvers 
in trade, agriculture, and navigation, ought to be 
ſearched out and converſed with, no leſs than the pro- 
ſeſſors of ſpeculative ſcience,” adds the following eu- 
logium on our prelate: * In this reſpect I would with 
pleaſure do juſtice to the memory of a very great 
though ſingular ſort of a man, Dr Berkeley, better 
known as a philoſopher, and intended founder of an 
univerſity in the Bermudas, or Summer Iflands, than 
as biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland. An inclination to 
carry me out on that expedition, as one of the young 
profeſſors, on his new foundation, having brought us 
often together, I ſcarce remember to have converſed 
with him on that art, liberal or mechanic, of which he 
knew not more than the ordinary practitioners. With 
the wideſt views, he deſcended into a minute detail, 
and begrudged neither pains nor expence for the means 
of information. He travelled through a great part of 
Sicily on foot ; clambered over the mountains and 
crept into the caverns to inveſtigate its natural hiſtory, 
and diſcover the cauſes of its volcanoes : and I have 
known him fit for hours in forgeries and founderies to 
inſpe& their ſucceſſive operations. I enter not into 
his peculiaritics cither religious or perſonal : but admire 
the extenſive genius of the man, and think it a loſs to 
the weſtern world that his noble and exalted plan of an 
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Berkeley. midſt of his family, liſtening to a ſermon of Dr Sher- 
—— lock's which his lady was reading to him, he was 


BER 


American univerſity was not carried into execution, 


Many ſuch ſpirits in our country would quickly make 


learning wear another face.“ 

He publiſhed many ingenions works, particular] 
The Principles of , Knowledge, fo — 
notions in which gave riſe to much controverſy: A 
new theory of viſion: Alciphron, or the minute phi- 
lolopher ; one of the moſt elegant and genteel defences 
of that religion which he was born to vindicate both by 
his virtues and his — and Siris, or a Trea- 
tiſe on tar-water, which, under his ſanction, became 
for a while a very popular medicine. In the Gentle- 
man's Magazine tor January 1777, it is ſaid that the 


Adventures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca, have ge- Biog. Brit, 


nerally been attributed to biſhop Berkeley; and we 
have obſerved that this work is aſcribed to him by the 
bookſellers in their printed catalogues. It is a beauti- 
ful Uropian Romance, which was publiſhed between 
30 and 40 years ago, and hath gone through ſeveral 
editions, What external evidence there is for its ha- 
ving been written by our ingenious prelate we cannot 
ſay ; but we think that the book itſelf affords no in- 
ternal evidence to the contrary. There are no ſenti- 
ments in it but what might be ſuppoſed to come from 
Dr Berkeley, allowing for the co//ume neceſſary to be 
preſerved in the work, according to the plan upon 
which it 1s formed. The beauty and ſingularity of 
imagination diſplayed in it, and the philanthropy and 
humanity with which it abounds, are perfectly ſuitable 
to the bilhop's character. The mode of government 
delineated in the Romance is agreeable to his ideas. 
It is the patriarchal, and repreſcnted as being admi- 
rably contrived for promoting the general happineſs. 
The deſcription, in particular, of the European diſ- 
covered in the ſouthern wilds of Africa, and of his 
atrocious conduct, as ariling from his being a modern 

trec-thinker, is quite in Berkeley's ſtyle of thinking. 
BERKSHIRE, in an inland county of England, 
which contained the whole of that Britiſh principality 
inhabited by the Atrebatii, who are ſuppoled to have 
been originally from Gaul. When Conſtantine divi— 
ded the illand into Roman provinces in 310, this prin- 
cipality was included in Britannia Prima, the firit di- 
vition, whoſe boundaries were the Engliſh channel on 
the ſouth, and the Thames and Severn on the north, 
On the Romans quitting the iſland, and civil difſen- 
tious enabling the Saxons to eſtabliſh the Heptarchy, 
this part of the country was included in the kingdom 
of the Weſt-Saxons, which commenced in 519, and 
continued till 828, when it became the only remain- 
ing ſovereignty, having conquered all the others, and 
they were incorporated by the name of England, un- 
der Egbert; whoſe grandſon, Alfred, a native of 
Wantage in this county, in 889 divided his kingdom 
into countics, hundreds, and pariſhes, and at that time 
this diviſion firſt received its appellation of Berk- 
ſhire or Berocſhire, At preſent it is in the Oxford 
circuit, the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of 
Saliſbury. The general ſhape of it ſomewhat reſembles 
the form a flipper or ſandal. It contains an area of 
654 ſquare miles, or 527,000 ſquare acres, is 39 
miles long, 29 broad and is about 137 in circum- 
ference. It ſupplies 560 men to the national militia, 
is ſitnated north-weſt from London, has 140 pariſhes, 
62 vicarages, 12 market towns, but no City : 671 
villages, 
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Berkſhire, villages, 135,000 inhabitants, 11, 560 houſes that pay tiful ſquares, with pleaſant walks. It is ſurrounded Ferlin- 
Berlin. the tax, is divided into 20 hundreds, ſends nine mem- with handſome gardens, which produce excellent fruit. 
\—— bers te parliament, two for the county, two for Wind- The river Spree, that croſſes the city, has a commu- 


ſor, two for Reading, two for Wallingford, and one 
for Abingdon ; and pays 10 parts of the proportion 
of the land-tax. Its principal river is the Thames. 
It alſo has the Kennet, great part of which is navi- 
gable : the Loddon, the Ocke, and the Lambourne, 
a ſmall ſtream, which, contrary to all other rivers, is 
always higheſt in ſummer, and ſhrinks gradually as 
winter approaches. The air of this county is healthy 
even in the vales; and though the ſoil is not the molt 
fertile, yet it is remarkably pleaſant. It is well ſtored 
with timber, particularly 2 and beech, and produces 

reat plenty of wheat and barley. Its principal manu- 
; Fro are wollen cloth, fail cloth, and malt. 

Its market towns are Abingdon, Faringdon, Hun- 
es Eaſt-Ilſley, Lower-Lambourne, Maidenhead, 

ewbury, Ockingham, Reading, Wallingford, Wan- 
tage, and Windſor, remarkable for its royal caſtle, as 
the county is for White-horſe-hill, near Lambourne, 
where is the rude figure of a horſe, which takes up 
near an acre of ground on the ſide of a green hill, 
ſaid to have been made by Afred in the reign of his 
brother Ethelred, as a monument to perpetuate a vic- 
tory over the Danes in 871, at Aſhdown now Aſhbu- 
ry-Park. 

The Roman Watling-ſtreet, from Dunſtable, enters 
Berkſhire at the village of Streatley, between Walling- 
ford and Reading, and croſling this county proceeds 
to Marlborough. Another Roman road from Hamp- 
ſhire enters this county, leads to Reading and New- 
bury, the Spinz of Cambden, where it divides: one 
branch extends to Marlborough in Wilts, and the o- 
ther to Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire. A branch from 
the Icknield-ſtreet procceds from Wallingford to Wan- 
tage. 

There is a Roman camp near Wantage on the brow of 
a hill, of a quadrangular form; there are other remains 
of encampments at Eaſt-Hamſtead, near Ockingham, 
near White-horſe-hill, near Puſey, and upon Sinodun- 
hill, near Wallingford. At Lawrence Waltham is a 
Roman fort, and near Denchworth is Cherbury caſtle a 
fortreſs of Canute, Uffington caſtle, near White- 
horſe-hill, is ſuppoſed ro be Daniſh; and near it is 
Dragon-hill, ſuppoſed to be the burying place of Uter 
Pendragon, a Britiſh prince, Near White-horſe-hill 
are the remains of a funeral monument of a Daniſh 
chief ſlain at Aſhdown by Alfred, In this county the 
following antiquities are voy the notice of travel- 
lers : Ahingdon church and abbey: Aldworth caſtle, 
near Eaſt Ilſley ; Byſham monaſtery; Dunnington 
caſtle; Lambourne church; Reading abbey : Sunning 
chapel; Wallingford church and caſtle; Windſor 
caſtle beggars all deſcription for ſituation, &c. Berk- 
ſhire is an carldom belonging to a branch of the Ho- 
ward family, the repreſentative being earl of Suffolk 
and Berkſhire. 

BERLIN, a city of Germany, capital of the elec- 
torate of Brandenburg, and of the whole Pruſſian do- 
minions, ſeated in E. Long. 13. 37. N. Lat. 52. 53. 
This city is one of the largeſt, beſt built, and beſt 
governed, of any in Germany. The ſtreets are large, 
ſtraight, clean, and well paved, and ſome of them very 
long and elegant. There are alſo ſeveral large and beau- 
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nication with the Havel Oder, and Elbe, which greatly 
facilitate commerce. The French refugees have great- 
ly contributed to the embelliſhment of the grandeur of 
Berlin; inaſmuch as they have introduced all kinds of 
manufactures, and various arts. 

Berlin is divided into five parts, without reckoning 
the ſuburbs, which are very large. The houſes in 
theſe laſt are almoſt all of wood: but ſo well plaſtered, 
that they ſeem to be of None. In the ſuburb called 
Spandau is a houſe belonging to the royal family, 
with well contrived apartments, and furniſhed in a 
very fine taſte, In the ſaburb of Stralan is a houſe 
and garden belonging to the king. The royal 
gate of the city is defended by a Fur moon, and 
two baſtions, covered with brick; it fronts the roy- 
al ſtreet, Which is one of the longeſt and moſt fre- 
quented in the city. It contains very handſome houſes, 
— thoſe belonging to ſome of the miniſters of 

ate. 

The royal ſtreet is croſſed by five others, which are 
large and fine. Ou the new bridge, which is of ſtone, 
over the Spree, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of William the 
Great, which is eſteemed an exquiſite piece of work- 
manſhip. The eleQor is repreſented in a Roman ha- 
bit, and his horſe ſtands on a pedeſtal of white marble 
adorned with baſſo relievos, and four ſlaves bound to 
the _ aid 

After this bridge is paſt, the king's palace appears 
which is a grand and ſuperb edifice? it is four Loves 
high, and the apartments are extremely magnificent. 
No palace in Europe has ſuch a great quantity of ſilver 
tables, ſtands, luſtres, branched candleſticks, &c. In the 
knights hall there is a buffet, which takes up all one 
ſide, where there are baſons and ciſterns of gilt ſilver, 
of extraordinary magnitude, The furniture of the 
prom apartment is extremely rich; and there is a very 

andſome gallery, adorned with paintings, repreſent- 
ing the principal actions of Frederic J. Formerly there 
were fine gardens to the palace, but they are now 
tarned into a place of arms. The king's ſtables are 
large, ſtand near the palace, and front the great ſtreet. 
Externally they make a Gothic appearance, but within 
they are very magnificent. The mangers are of ſtone, 
and the pillars that divide the ſtalls are of iron, adorned 
with the king's cypher, gilt. Over the racks are pic- 
tures ay dine 6 the fineſt horſes which the King's 
ſtud has produced, Over the ſtables there are large 
rooms, containing all forts of horſe-furniture, particu- 
larly the horſe-cquipage of Frederic I. all the metallic” 
part of which is gold, ſet with diamonds. Beſides 
theſe, there are handſome lodgings for the officers of 
the ſtables. Over the riding-houſe is a theatre, where 


plays have been ated, and balls have been made for 


the entertaĩ ment of the court. 

The arſenal conſiſts of four grand buildings, that 
form a court in the middle, like a college; each front 
has three large porticos. On the principal gate is a 
medallion of Frederic II. in bronze; and the four 


cardinal virtues, of a coloſſal ſtature, placed on pede- 
ſtals on each fide of the portico, ſeem to look at the 
portrait of the king, which is ſupported by Fame and 
Victory. The 9 is prevalent in the 
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Berlin, firſt ſtage, and is managed with 2 great deal of art. 
—— The whole edifice is ſurrounded in the upper part with 
a balluſtrade, adorned with trophies and ſtatues, among 
which is Mars ſeated on a heap of ſeveral forts of arms. 
This altogether forms a noble and majeſtic decoration. 
It is bounded with iron in the ſhape of cannon, whic 
are placed at proper diſtances, and ſupport iron chains 
that hang like feſtoons, to prevent paſſengers from ap- 
proaching the windows below. The lower rooms are 
filled with a great number of braſs cannon ; the walls 
and pillars which ſuſtain the floor are ſet off with cui- 
raſſes and helmets. The upper ſtory contains ſeveral 
rooms filled with arms, which are diſpoſed in a curious 
order, Behind the arſenal is the houſe of the general 
of the artillery, which includes the foundery, where 
they are continually at work. Beſides this there are 
other places where they keep the train of artillery. 

The opera-houſe is an elegant modern edifice. The 
front has a noble portico ſupported by Corinthian co- 
lumns, and a pediment adorned with baſſo relievos and 
ſtatues. The columns that ſupport the roof throw the 
whole into a grand ſaloon. It has three galleries, and 
is ſaid to be capable of containing 2000 perſons, 

A rampart and folle ſeparate Worder from Dorothea 
Stadt, or the New Town, inhabited chiefly by French. 
There are ſeven great alleys or walks, which divide 
this quarter into two parts. The middle walk is broader 
than the reſt, and is ſurroanded with ballaſtrades, ha- 
ving a graſs-plot in the middle: this is for perſons 
that take the air on foot, The alleys on each tide are 

aved, and ſerve for thoſe who come abroad in coaches, 

heſe alleys, which are about three miles in length, 
are terminated with a bar, that leads towards the park. 
The alleys with trees are bounded by rows of houſes. 
In one of theſe is a building, formerly called the /e/- 
fer ſtables, and now made into lodgings for the guards, 
The apartments above theſe are occupied by the aca- 
demy of painting and the academy of arts and ſcien- 
ces, Behind theſe is the obſervatory, where there is 
2 great number of aſtronomical and mathematical in- 
ſtruments. 

There are other things worthy of obſervation, ſuch 
as the cabinet of medals, and of the antiquities belong- 
ing to the king; that of natural curioſities; the che- 
mical laboratory, and its furnaces and medals, of a 
new invention : the theatre for anatomical demonſtra- 
tions; the royal library, which is one of the com- 
pleteſt in Germany, and has many ſcarce books and 
mannſcripts. 

The city was taken in 1760 by an army of Ruſſians, 
Anſtrians, Saxons, &c. who entered on the gth of 
October. They totally deſtroyed the magazines, ar- 
ſenals, and founderies, ſeized an immenſe quantity of 
military ſtores, and a number of cannon and arms ; 
called firſt for the immediate payment of 809,000 
8 and then laid on a contributionn of 1,900,000 

zerman crowns : not ſatisfied with this, many irregu— 
larities were committed by the ſoldiery; but on the 
whole, though ſome ſhocking actions were committed, 
a far more exact diſcipline was obſerved than from ſuch 
troops could have been expected upon ſuch an occa- 
fion, where there was every incentive which could work 
upon the licence of a conquering army. Their officers 
no doubt with great difficulty preſerved cven that de- 
gree of order, 


rd to the private inhabitants, there was ſomerhing 
ing and ungenerous in their treatment of the 
King's palaces. The apartments of the royal caſtle of 
Charlottenburgh were entirely plundered, the precious 
furniture ſpoiled, the pictures defaced, without even 
ſparing the antique ſtatues collected by cardinal Polig- 
nac, which had been purchaſed by the houſe of Bran- 
denburgh. The caſtle of Schonhauſen, belonging to 
the queen, and that of Fredericsfeld, belonging to the 
TY Charles, were alſo plundered, 

The palace of Potſdam, the famous Sans-ſouci, had a 
better fate; Prince Eſterhaſi eommanded there, and it 
was preſerved from the ſmalleſt violation. The prince, 
on viewing the palace, only aſked which picture of the 
king reſembled kim moſt; and being informed, deſired 
that he might have leave to take it, together with two 
German flutes which the king uſed, to kecp them, he 
ſaid, in memory of his majeſty. This was a fort ol ta- 
king very different from pillage. 

They ſtaid in the city four days : but hearing that 
the king, apprehenſive of this ſtroke, was moving to 
the relicf of his capital, they quitted it on the 1 2h of 
October; and having waſted the whole country round 
for a vaſt extent, and driven away all the cattle and 


horſes they could find, retreated by different routes out 


of Brandenburgh. 

BERLIN, a fort of vehicle, of the chariot kind; 
taking its name from the city of Berlin in Germany : 
though ſome attribute the invention of it to the Italians, 
and derive the word from Serliua, a name given by them 
to a ſort of ſtage, whereon perſons are expoſed to pub- 
lic ſhame. The berlin is a very convenient machine to 
travel in, being lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned, 
than a chariot. The body of it is hung high, on ſhafts, 
by leathern braces ; there being a Kind of ſtirrup, or 
footſtool, for the conveniency of getting into it: in- 
ſtead of ſide- windows, ſome have ſcreens to let down 
in bad, and draw up in good, weather, 

BERME, in fortification, a ſpace of ground left 
at the foot of the rampart, on the ſide next the coun- 
try, deſigned to receive the ruins of the rampart, and 
prevent their filling up the foſſe. It is ſometimes pali- 
ſadoed, for the more ſecurity : and in Holland it is 
generally planted with a quick-ſet hedge. It is alſo 
called /iziere, relais, foreland, retrait, pais de ſouris, 
&c. | 

BERMUDAS, or $UMMER-I1SLANDS, a cluſter of 
ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, lying almoſt in the 
form of a ſhepherd's crook, in W. Long. 65. N. Lat. 
32. 30. between 200 and 300 leagues diſtant from the 
neareſt place of the continent of America, or any of 
the other Weſt-India iſlands. The whole number of 
the Bermudas iſlands is ſaid to be about 4oo, but very 
few of them are habitable, The principal is St George's, 
which is not above 16 miles long, and three at moſt in 
breadth, It is univerſally agreed, that the nature of 
this and theother Bermudas iſlands has undergone a ſur- 
priſing alteration 1or the worſe ſince they were firſt diſ- 
covered ; the air being much more inclement, and the 
ſoil much more barren, than formerly. This is aſcribed 
to the cutting down thoſe fine ſpreading cedar-trecs for 
which the iſlands were famous, and which ſheltered 
them from the blaſts of the north-wind, at the ſame 
time that it protected the undergrowth of the delicate 

plants 


Bernudas, 
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Bermudas. plants and herbs. In ſhort, the Summer iſlands are now 
rer from bein 


q deſirable ſpots; and their natural pro- 
ductions are but juſt ſufficient for the ſupport of the 
inhabitants, who, chiefly for that reaſon perhaps, are 
temperate and lively even to a proverb: at firſt tobacco 
was raiſed upon theſe iſlands; but being of a worſe 
quality than that growing on the continent, the trade 
is now almoſt at an end. Large quantities of amber- 
gris were alſo originally found upon the coaſts, and 
afforded a valuable commerce; but that trade is alſo 
reduced, as likewiſe their whale trade, though the perqui- 
ſites upon the latter form part of the governor's revenue, 
he having L. 10 for every whale that is caught, The 
Bermudas iſlands, however, might ſtill produce ſome 
valuable commodities, were they properly cultivated. 
There is here found, about three or four feet below the 
ſurface, a white chalk ſtone which is eaſily chiſſeled, 
and is exported for building gentlemens houſes in the 
Weſt-Indies. Their palmetto-leaves, if properly ma- 
nufactured, might turn to excellent account in making 
womens hats; and their oranges are ſtill valuable. 
Their ſoil is alſo ſaid to be excellent for the cultivation 
of vines, and it has been thought that ſilk and cochi- 
neal might be produced ; but none of theſe things have 

et been attempted. The chief reſource of the inha- 
— for ſubſiſtence is the remains of their cedar - 


wood, of which they fabricate ſmall ſloops, with the 


aſſiſtance of the New-England pine, and ſell many of 
them to the States of America, where they are much 
admired, Their turtle-catching trade is alſo of ſer- 
vice; and they are ſtill able to rear great variety of 
tame-fowl, and have wild ones abounding in vaſt plenty. 
All the attempts to eſtabliſh a regular whale fiſhery on 
theſe iflands have hitherto proved unſucceſsful : they 
have no cattle, and even the black hog breed, whick 
was probably left by the Spaniards, is greatly decreaſed. 
The water on the iſlands, except that which falls from 
the clouds, is brackiſh; and ar preſent the ſame diſeaſes 
reign there as in the Caribbee iſlands. They have ſel- 
dom any ſnow, or even much rain ; but when it does 
fall, it is generally with great violence, and the north 
or north-eaſt wind renders the air very cold. The ſtorms 

enerally come with the new moon; and if there is a 
Palo or circle about it, it is a ſure __ of a tempeſt, 
which is generally attended with dreadful thunder and 
lightning. The inhabited part of the Bermuda iſlands 
are divided into nine diſtricts called tribes. 1. St George. 
2. Hamilton. 3. Ireland. 4. Devonſhire. 5. Pem- 
broke. 6. Pagets. 7. Warwick. 8. Southampton. 
9. Sandys. There are but two places on the large 
iſland where a ſhip can ſafely come near the ſhore, and 
theſe are ſo well covered with high rocks that few will 
chooſe to enter in without a pilot; and they are ſo well 
defended by forts, that they have no occaſion to dread 
an enemy. St George's town is at the botom of the 
principal haven ; and is defended by nine forts, on which 
are mounted 70 pieces of cannon that command the 
entrance. The town has a handſome church, a fine 
library, and a noble town-houſe, where the governor, 
council, &c. aſſemble. Beſides theſe there are about 
1000 houſes well built. The tribes of Southampton 
and Devonſhire have cach a pariſh-church and library, 
and the former has a harbour of the ſame name; there 
are alſo ſcattered houſes and hamlets over many of the 
illands, where particular plantations require them. The 
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inhabitants are elothed chiefly with Britiſh manufac- Bermudas. 
tures, and all their implements for tilling the ground —v— 


BER 


are made in Britain. 

It is uncertain who were the firſt diſcoverers of the 
Bermudas iſlands, John Bermudas a Spaniard is com- 
monly ſaid to have diſcovered them in 1527; but this 
is diſputed, and the diſcovery attributed to Henry May 
an Engliſhman. As the iſlands were without the reach 
of the Indian navigation, the Bermudas were abſo- 
lutely uninhabited when firſt diſcovered by the Euro- 
peans, May abovementioned was ſhipwrecked upon 
St George's; and with the cedar which they felled 
there, aſſiſted with the wreck of their own ſhip, he and 
his companions built another which cariied them to 
Europe, where they publiſhed their accounts of the 
iſlands, When Lord Delawar was goveriuvr of Virgi- 
nia, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, and 
Captain Newport, were appointed to be his deputy-go- 
vernors ; but their ſhip being ſeparated by a form from 
the reſt of the ſquadron, was in the year 1609 wrecked 
on the Bermudas, and the governors diſagreeing among 
themſelves bnilt cach of them a new ſhip of the cedar 
they found there, in which they ſeverally failed to Vir- 
_ On their arrival there, the colony was in ſuch 

iſtreſs, that the Lord Delawar, upon the report which 
his deputy-governors made him of the plenty they 
found at the Bermudas, diſpatched Sir George Sum- 
mers to bring proviſions from thence to Virginia in the 
ſame ſhip which brought him from Bermudas, and which 
had not an ounce of iron about it except one bolt in 
the keel. Sir George, after a tedious voyage, at laſt 
reached the place of his deſtination, where ſoon after 
his arrival, — died, leaving his name to the iſlands, 
and his orders to the crew to return with black hogs to 
the colony of Virginia, This part of his will, how- 
ever, the ſailors A0 not chooſe to execute; but ſetting 
ſail in their cedar ſhip for England, landed fafcly at 
Whitchurch in Dorſetſhire. 

Notwithſtanding this dereliction of the iſland, how- 
ever, it was not withont Engliſh inhabitants, Two 
ſailors, Carter and Waters, being appreheuſrve of 
puniſhment for their crimes, had ſecreted themſelves 
from their fellows when Sir George was wrecked on 
the iſland, and had ever ſince lived upon the natural 
productions of the ſoil, Upon the ſecond arrival of 
Sir George they enticed one Chard to remain with 
them; but differing about the ſovereignty of the iſland, 
Chard and Waters were on the potat of cutting one 
anothers throats, when they were prevented by the 
prudence of Carter. Soon after, they had the good 
fortune to find a great piece of ambergris N 
about 80 pounds, beſides other pieces, which in thoſe 
days were ſufficient, if properly diſpoſed of, to have 
made each of them maſter of a large eſtate, Where 
they were, this ambergris was uſcleſs; and therefore 
they came to the deſperate reſolution of carrying them» 
ſclves and it in an open boat to Virginia or to Nc w- 
foundland, where they hoped to diſpule of their trea« 
ſure to ad vantage. In the mean time, however, the 
Virginia Company claimed the property of the Ber- 


mudas iſlands ; and accordingly fold it to 120 pertons 
of their own ſociety, who obtaincd a charter rom b ing 
James for the poſſeſſing it. This new Bermudas Com- 
pany, as it was called, fitted ont a ſhip with 60 planiers 
on board toſeule on the Bermndas, uuder the command 
of 
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Rermudas. of one Mr Richard Moor, by profeſſion a carpenter, 
—— The new colony arrived upon the iſland juſt at the time 


the three ſailors were about to depart with their am- 
bergris; which Moor having diſcovered, he immedi- 
ately ſcized and diſpoſed of it for the benefit of the 
company. 80 valuable a booty gave valt ſpirit to the 
new company ; and the adventurers ſettled themſelves 
upon St George's iſland, where they raiſed cabins, As 
to Mr Moor, he was indefatigable in his duty, and car- 
ried on the fortifying and planting the iſland with in- 
credible diligence ; for we are told, that he not only 
built eight or nine forts or rather blockhouſes, but 
inared Ko ſettlers to martial diſcipline. Before the firſt 
year of his government was expired, Mr Moor received 
a ſupply of proviſions and planters from England; and 
he planned out the town of St George as it now ſtands, 
The fame of this ſettlement ſoon awakened the jea- 
louſy of the Spaniards, who appeared off St George's 
with ſome veſſels; but being fired upon from the forts, 
they ſheered off, though the Englith at that time were 
ſo ill provided for a defence, that they had ſcarce a 
ſingle — of gunpowder on the iſland. Durin 
Moor's government the Bermudas were plagued wit 
rats which had been imported into them by the Eng- 
liſh ſhips. This vermin multiplied fo faſt in St George's 
iſland, that they even covered the ground, and had neſts 
in the trees. They deſtroyed all the fruits and corn 
within doors; nay, they increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that St George's iſland was at laſt unable to main- 
tain them, and they ſwam over to the neighbouring 
iſlands, where they made as great havock. This ca- 
lamity laſted five years, though probably not inthe ſame 
degree, and at laſt it ceaſed all of a ſudden. 

On the expiration of Moor's government, he was 
ſucceeded by Captain Daniel Tucker, who improved all 
his predeceſſor's ſchemes for the benefit of the iſland, 
and particularly encouraged the culture of tobacco, 
Being a ſevere diſciplinarian, he held all under him fo 
rigidly to duty, that five of his ſubjects planned as bold 
an enterpriſe for liberty as was perhaps ever put in exe- 
cation, Their names were Barker, who is ſaid to have 
been a gentleman; another Barker, a joiner ; Good- 
win, a ſhip-carpenter ; Paet, a ſailor ; and Saunders, who 
planned the enterprize. Their management was as art- 
ful as their deſign was bold. Underſtanding that the 
2 was deterred from taking the pleaſure of 

iſhing in an open boat, on account of the dangers at- 

tending it, they propoſed to build him one of a parti- 
cular conſtruction, which accordingly they did in a ſe- 
cret part of the iſland; but when the governor came to 
view his boat, he underſtood that the builders had put 
to ſea in it. The intelligence was true: for the adven- 
turers, having provided themſelves with the few neceſ- 
ſaries they wanted, ſailed for England; and notwith- 
ſtandings the ſtorms they encountered, their being plun- 
dered by a French privatcer, and the incredible miſe- 
ries they underwent, they landed in 42 days time at 
Corke in Ireland, where they were generouſly relieved 
and entertained by the carl of Thomond. 

In 1619, Captain Tucker reſigned his government 
to Captain Butler. By this time the high character 
which the Summer iſlands bore in England rendered it 
faſhionable for men of the higheſt rank to encourage 
their ſettlement; and ſeveral of the firſt nobility of 
Evgland had purchaſed plantations among them. Cap- 
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became planters on the iflands, and raiſed a monument 
to the memory of Sir George Summers. The iſland 
was now ſo populous (for it contained about a thou- 
ſand whites), that Captain Butler applied himſelf to 
give it a new conſtitution of government by introduc- 
ing an aſſembly, the government till this time bein 

adminiſtered only in the name of the governor — 
council, A body of laws was likewiſe drawn up, as 
agreeable tothe laws of England as the ſituation of the 
iſland would admit of, One Mr Barnard ſucceeded 
Captain Botler as governor, but died ſix weeks after 
his arrival on the iſland, upon which the council made 


choice of Mr Harriſon to be governor till a new one 


ſhould be appointed. No fewer than 3000 Evglith 
were now ſetticd in the Bermudas, and ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction had curioſity enough to viſit it from England. 
Among theſe was Mr Waller the poet, a man of for- 
tune, who being embroiled with the parliament and 
commonwealth of England, ſpent ſome months in the 
Sammer iſlands, which he has celebrated in one of his 
poems as the moſt delightful place in the world. The 
dangers attending the navigation, and the untowardly 
ſituation of theſe iſlands, through their diſtance from 
the American continent, ſeem to be the reaſons why the 
Bermudas did not now become the beſt peopled iſlands 
belonging to England ; as we are told that ſome time 
ago they were inhabited by no fewer than 10,000 
whites, The inhabitants, however, never ſhowed any 
2 ſpirit for commerce, and thus they never could 
ecome rich. This, together with the gradual alter- 
ation of the ſoil and climate already taken notice of, 
ſoon cauſed them dwindle in their population; and it is 
computed that they do not now contain above half the 
number of inhabitants they once did, and even theſe 
ſeem much more inclined to remove to ſome other place 
than to ſtay where they are; ſo that unleſs ſome bene- 
ficial branch of commerce be found out, or ſome ufefu] 
manufacture eſtabliſhed, the ſtate of the Bermudas mult 

daily grow worſe and worſe. 
BERN, one of the cantons of Switzerland, which 
holds the ſecond rank among the 13; but as it is by 
far the largeſt in extent, containing almoſt one-thixd of 
the whole country, it ſeems juſtly intitled to the firſt. 
It is bounded to the north by the cantons of Baſil and 
Solothurn, and the Auſtrian foreſt-towns; to the ſouth 
by the lake of Geneva, the Valais, and duchy of Sa- 
voy ; to the eaſt by Uri, Underwald, Lucern, and the 
county of Baden; and to the weſt by Solothurn, 
Neufchatel, Franche-Compte, the diſtri of Biel, and 
the land of Gex. It is the moſt fruitful, the richeſt, 
and by much the largeſt, of all the cantons, extending 
in length about ſixty leagues, and about thirty where 
broadeſt. It yields not only plenty of grain, fruit, and 
paſture ; but alſo good wine, a variety of coloured 
earths and clays, ſand-ſtone, mundick, gypſum, pit- 
coal, ſulphur, and iron-ore, Here likewiſe are large 
herds of cattle, great and ſmall; and, in conſequence 
.of that, great quantities of milk, butter, and cheeſe. 
The rivers that water this canton are the Aar, the Em- 
mat, the Wigger, the Aaa, the Ruſz, the Limmat, 
the Sanen, the Senſen, and the Kandel. The principal 
lake is that of Geneva ; the length of which is about 
18 leagues, and the greateſt breadth between three and 
four. The depth in ſome places is near 400 fathom, 
in 
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in others not above 40. The Rhone enters it at the 


won eaſt end near Bouveret, and iſſues out again at the 


weſt cloſe by Geneva. In ſummer its waters are much 
ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow on the mountains, 
This lake, however, 1s not entirely ſurrounded by the 
territory of Bern, but partly by Savoy and the country 
of Gex; the former of which belongs to the king of 
Sardinia, and the latter to France, and the territory of 
Sion. Its borders are extremely fertile and beautiful, 
being much embelliſhed with vineyards, which yield 
excellent wine, and interſperſed with towns and vil- 
lages, betwixt which a conſiderable commerce 1s car- 
ried on. The other great lakes, that are wholly or part- 
ly within this canton, are thoſe of Neufchatel, Biel, 
Marte, Thun, Brien, and Halwyl, which all abound in 
fiſh, particularly thatof Geneva, where trouts are ſome- 
times caught weighing 40 or 50 pounds. In that of Biel, 
called alſo the Nydau-lake, are two ſmall iſlands, one 
of which is very beautiful, This lake is about three 
leagues in length and one in breadth. Along the 
whole weſt and north- weſt ſides of the canton runs that 
chain of mountains called by the general naine of 
Jura; but the ſeveral mountains of which it is com- 
poſed have all their particular names. This canton is 
well cultivated and very populous, the number of its 
ſubjects being computed at 400,000. German is the 
prevailing language, but almoſt all the people of fa- 
ſhion ſpeak either French or Italian ; even the common 
people inthe Pais de Vaud, andother places that he to- 
wards France or Italy, ſpeak a corrupt French or Ita- 
lian, or a jargon compoſed of both. The eſtabliſhed 
religion here and the other Proteſtant cantons is Cal- 
viniſm, the ſame both in doctrine and diſcipline as in 
Holland ; nor is any other tolerated, except in the 
common bailiages, and the vale of Frick. The mi- 
niſters are divided into deaneries and claſſes, and hold 
yearly chapters or ſy nods. They are kept in a greater 
dependence on the civil power here than in the other 
cantons, and not ſuffered to interfere with matters of 
ſtate, The city of Bern firſt joined the confederacy in 
the year 1353. Towards the defence thereof the can- 
ton now furniſhes 2000 men. Every male from 16 
to 60 is inrolled in the militia, and about a third of 
them regimented. There are officers for every diſ- 
trict, whoſe province it is to ſee that the men be regu- 
larly exerciſed ; that their arms, ammunition, and cloth- 
ing, be in a good condition ; and that they be kept in a 
conſtant readineſs to march. Once a-year they are drawn 
out to a general review. The ſame attention is paid to 
thoſe that belong to the train of artillery. Some regi- 
ments conſiſt of married, and ſome of unmarried men ; 
ſome of foot, others of dragoons. There is alſo one 
regiment and a troop of cuiraſſiers. The latter conſiſts 
entirely of burghers of Bern. Both the horſemen and 
footmen find their horſes, arms, and accoutrements. 
Beſides the armsand artillery in the arſenal at Bern, all 
the caſtles, where the country governors or bailiffs re- 
ſide, are well furniſhed with them. At Bern is a con- 
ſtant guard or garriſon of 200 men, and a ſmall gar- 
riſon at Fort Arburg. In the ſame city is alſo an office, 
which grants licences for levies to foreign powers, and 
where the recruits make their appearance and are re- 
giſtered. The bailiffs have the chief direction of af- 
fairs in their ſeveral diſtricts, being generals of the mi- 
litia, and preſiding in the courts of juſtice; but, in 
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civil cauſes above a certain value, an appeal lies from Bervo. 
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them to Bern; and, in capital caſes, their ſentence 
muſt be confirmed by the great council before it can be 


executed. When any bailiwic is io be diſpoſed of, as 


many balls as there are competitors are put into a ba 
whereof one is gilt, and he that draws that has the 
bailiwic. | 

Mr. Key ſler obſerves, that the wealthieſt peaſants in 
Switzerland are thoſe of Bern ; it being difficult to 
find a village without one, at leaſt, who is worth be- 
tween 20,000 or 30,000 guilders and ſometimes even 
60,000. He ſays, the common people of both ſexes 
wear ſtraw hats, and that the womens petticoats are 
tied up ſo near their arm-pits, that hardly an hand's- 
breadth is left for their ſhape ; that the inns, not only 
in this canton, but throughout Switzerland, are in ge- 
neral very good; that the manners of the people were, 
in many reſpects, greatly changed within 50 years be- 
fore he viſited them, which was about 50 years ago, 
and conſequently muſt be much more ſo now; that, 
inſtead of the plainneſs and honeſt ſimplicity of their 
anceſtors, the Jove of ſaperfluities and high living 
greatly prevailed ; that Inxury, pomp, and that infa- 
tuation for foreign productions which had infected moſt 
parts of Europe, had alſo extended its contagious in- 
fluence to Switzerland, though not to ſuch a degree 
as in many other countries. Dr Burnet ſays, that 
drinking is ſo common, and produces ſo many quarrels 
and diſorders, that the bailiffs not only ſubſiſt by the 
fines payable for them, but often get eſtates, carrying 
perhaps 20,000 crowns at the end of five years to Bern ; 
that their law is ſhort and clear, inſomuch that the 
moſt intricate ſuit is ended after two or perhaps three 
hearings, either in the firſt inſtance before the bailiff, 
or in the ſecond at Bern; that the civility expreſſed 
in this country to women, at firſt meeting them, is not 
by ſaluting them, but by taking them by the hand, 
and that none but ſtrangers take off their hats to them. 
Mr Addiſon ſays, that the peaſants are generally 
clothed in a coarſe kind of canvas, the manufacture 
of the country, and that their holiday clothes go from 
father to ſon ; ſo that it is not uncommon to ſee a coun- 
try man in his great-grandfather”s doublet and breeches ; 
that the belicf of witlicraft prevailed among them ſo 
much, that there were ſome executions on that account 
while he was in the country; that the queſtion, or tor- 
ture, is uſed not only in this canton but all over Swit- 
zerland ; that though the ſubjects of the ſlate are rich, 
the public is poor ; and though they could oppoſe a 
ſudden invaſion, yet that their unkindly ſoil requires 
ſuch a number of hands to cultivate it, that they could 
not ſpare the reinforcements and recruits that would 
be neceſſary in a long war. Upon extraordinary occa- 
ſions, however, they boaſt that they could raiſe 80,000 
men in 24 hours. This canton is divided into the 
German country, that is, that part of the canton in 
which the German tongue is ſpoken, and which is alſo 
called the ancient canton, extending from Morat to the 
county of Baden; and the Roman, called alſo the 
Waal, and Pais de Vaud, The former of theſe con- 
tains 35 bailiwics and about 300 pariſhes. 

BERN, a city of Switzerland, and capital of the can- 
ton of that name, is ſituated in E. Long. 7. 40. N. 
Lat. 40. ©. It is ſaid that the taking of a bear on the 


day on which the foudation of this city was Jaid, gave 
occaſion 
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occaſion to its name; hence it is often in Latin called 
— undo, i. e. the *. of the bear, and has a bear 
t 


for its coat of arms. is almoſt ſurrounded by the 
river Aar. The houſes are moſtly built of white free- 
ſtone, and, in the principal ſtreets, have piazzas or 
arches under them, for the conveniency of walking dr 
in wet weather. Moſt of the ſtreets are paved wit 
flints, and traverſed by a canal lined with free-ſtone, 
which is brought from a conſiderable diſtance, and is 
very uſeful in carrying off the filth of the city, extin- 
c_ fires, — other purpoſes. The city is large, 
nding almoſt in the middle of the canton, and con- 
taining ſeveral churches, of which one is called the 
Great Church, and the firſt miniſter thereof the dean, 
who is the head of the city-clergy. From an inſcrip- 
tion near the great door of this church, it appears, that 
the firſt ſtone of it was laid in 1421. Over the ſame 
door is a repreſentation of the laſt judgment, in which 
the ſculptor hath placed the pope among the damned. 
In this city is alſo a college with eight profeſſors, a 
large public library, and a muſeum ; a ſtately granary, 
in which a great quantity of corn is always kept; a 
1 a well ſtored arſenal ; and ſeveral hoſpitals. 
n the arſenal is a wooden ſtatue of the famous Tell, 
which repreſents him as taking aim at the apple placed 
on the head of his ſon. There is alſo the ſtatue of 
Berch told von Zahringen, the founder of the city; 
and two large horns of buffalocs or wild bulls, called 
in Latin Uri, ſuch as are uſed in war by the canton 
of Uri, inſtead of trumpets, and taken from it in 
the year 1712. Hard by alſo hang the groteſque 
dreſſes of thoſe who blew them. The inhabitants of 
Uri, who boaſt their deſcent from the old Tau, bear a 
buffalo's head on their riſci, coat of arms ; and the per- 
ſon who blows the great horn in time of war, is called 
the bull of Uri. In the Dominican church, a hole in 
the wall is always ſhown to ſtrangers, by means of 
which, it having a communication with the cell of a 
monk in an adjoining monaſtery, the pious fraud of 
making an image of . Virgin appear to ſpeak was 
once carried on, which for a while anſwered the pur- 
poſes of the monks very well ; but they were at laſt de- 
tected and puniſhed. This city, though larger, is not 
ſo populous nor ſo well built as that of Zurich. On the 
eaſt {ide of it is a handſome ſtone bridge; and near the 
great church isa very fine platform ſome hundred feet 
in height, which makes a moſt delightful walk, being 
lanted with limes, and commanding a charming pro- 
pe, particularly of the mountains of the Griſons, co- 
vered with ſnow in the midſt of ſummer. In 1554 a 
ſtadent of divinity, being on horſeback, and in liquor, 
leaped over this terrace without receiving any other 
hurt than breaking a leg, and lived many years after, 
but the horſe was killed. In the upper part of the city 
are always kept a number of bears in two incloſures, 
with fir-trees for them to clamber and play upon, Of 
the burghers of Bern, only thoſe are qualified for the 
828 and magiſtracy of the city who are the 
eſcendants of ſuch as were made burghers before the 
year 1635. Other qualifications are alſo neceſſary ; in 
particular, they muſt not be under 3o years of age, 
and muſt be inrolled in one of the 12 companies. To 
obtain a country government, or to hold any conſider- 
able employment, the candidate alſo muſt be married. 
The great council, in which the ſovercignty of the 
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canton is veſted, conſiſts when full, of 229; bat is ge- em. 


nerally much ſhort of that number, 80 or more oftey Machine 
dying before their places are filled up. The leſſer —v— 
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council ſenate, or, as it is called, the daily council, be · 
cauſe it meets every day. Sundays and Holidays ex- 
cepted, conſiſts of 27 members, including the two præ· 
tors or advoyers, the four tribunes of the people, the 
the two treaſurers, and the two heimlichers or ſecrecy- 
men, ſo called, becauſe to them all ſecrets relating to 
the ſtate are diſcovered. The members of the great 
and little councils mutually fill up the vacancies that 
happen in theſe two colleges. How the bailifls are 
choſen we have already taken notice. Our limits will 
not permit to enter into any farther detail with re- 
ſpect to the government: only it is to be obſerved in 
general, that all the officers of any note are choſen out 
of the 2 or little councils; and that all the bailiffs 
and caſtellans of the canton continue ſix years in office. 
The trade of the ay is not very great, but was leſs 
before the French refugees ſettled therein : ſome, how- 
ever, doubt whether it has becn a gainer by them; as 
by their introduction of French modes and luxury, they 
have helped to baniſh the ancient Helvetic ſimplicity 
and frugality. The territory immediately under its 
juriſdiction 1s divided into four governments, with 
which the four venners, or ſtandard-bearers, are in- 
veſted. It declared for the reformation in 1528, after 
a ſolemn diſputation, Here the Britiſh envoy to the 
cantons reſides. 

BExx- Machine, the name of an engine for rooting 
up trees, invented by Peter Sommer, a native of Bern 
in Switzerland. 

This machine is repreſented by a figure on Plate 
XCV. drawn from a model in the machine-room of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
It conſiſts of three principal parts; the beam, the 
ram, and the lever. The beam ABC, (no 1.) of 
which only one ſide is ſeen in the figure, is compoſed 
of two ſtout planks of oak, three inches thick at leaſt, 
and ſeparated by two tranſverſe pieces of the ſame wood 
at A and C, about three inches thick. Theſe planks 
are bored through with correſponding holes, as repre- 
ſented in the figure, to receive iron pins, upon which 
the lever acts between the two ſides of the beam, and 
which is ſhifted higher and higher as the tree is 
raiſed or rather puthed out of its place. The ſides 
are well ſecured at the top and bottom by ſtrong iron 
hoops. The iron pins on which the lever reſts ſhould 
be an inch and a quarter, and the holes through 
which they paſs an inch and an half in diameter. The 
poſition of theſe holes is ſufficiently indicated by the 
figure, The foot of the beam, when the machine is 
in action, is ſecured by ſtakes repreſented at G, dri- 
ven into the earth. The ram D, which is made of 
oak, elm, or ſome other ſtrong wood, is capped with 
three ſtrong iron ſpikes, repreſented at f, which take 
faſt hold of the tree. The ram is ſix or eight inches 
ſquare ; and a ſlit is cut lengthwiſe through the middle 
of it, from its lower end at K to the firſt ferule a, in 
order to allow room for the chain g 4 to play round the 
pulley K, which ſhould be four inches thick, and nine 
inches in diameter. This ram is raiſed by means of the 
chain g, which ſhould be about ten feet long, with 
links = inches and three quarters in length, and an 


inch thick. One end of this chain is faſtened to the 
top 
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two cars un of which ſerve to keep it in a true poſi- 
tion between the two planks of the beam. In this ring 
the hook P is inſerted, The hook is repreſented in 
profile n 2, where F is the part that takes hold of 
the ring. But it maſt be obſerved, that the parts of 
this machine, repreſented in ne 2, 3. are drawn on a 
ſcale twice as large as the whole engine. The hook 
F, no 2. ſhould be made of very tough iron, as well as 
the handle D, and the arch Ec. This handle thould 
be two inches thick at z, where it joins to the hook, 
and the thickneſs gradually leſſen by degrees up to 
the arch, which need not be more than half an inch 
thick, On each ſide of the pin z, is a ſemicircular 
notch, x, y, which reſts alternately on the pins when 
the machine is worked. The hole D, and the arch 
E c, ſerve io fix a long lever of wood E F, n'“ 1. by 
means of two iron pins; and by this contrivance the le- 
ver is either raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure, in order to 
render the working of the machine caſy in whatever 
part of the beam the lever may be placed ; for with- 
out this contrivance the extremity of the lever EF, 
would, when the handle is near the top of the beam, 
be much higher than men ſtanding upon the ground 
could reach, It muſt however be remembered, that 
the lever is often ſhortened by this contrivance, and 
conſequently its power leſſened. 

The machine is worked in the following manuer : It 
is placed againſt a tree, in the manner repreſented in 
the figure, ſo that the iron ſpikes at F may have hold 
of the tree, and the end of the beam A be ſupported 
by ſtakes repreſented at G. The iron handle, n' 2. is 
placed in the opening between the two planks of the 
beam, and the wooden lever fixed to it by meansof the 
iron pins already mentioned. The hook F takes hold 
of the chain, and one of the iron pins is thruſt into the 
onter row of holes, by which means the outer notch x 
will reſt on the pin, which will be now the centre of 
motion; and the end of the lever E, no 1. being preſſed 
downwards, the other notch , no 2. will be raiſcd, 
and at the ſame time the chain, and conſequently the 
ram. The other iron pin is now to be thruſt into the 
hole in the inner row, next above that which was be- 
fore the centre of motion, and the end of the lever E 
elevated or puſhed upwards, the latter pin on which 
the notch y reſts now becoming the centre of motion. 
By this alternate motion of the lever, and ſhifting the 
pins, the chain is drawn upwards over the pulley K, 
and conſequently the whole force of the engine ex- 
erted againſt the tree. There is a ſmall wheel at L, 
pr order to leſſen the friction of that part of the ma- 
chine. 

From this account the reader will very eaſily perceive 
that the machine is nothing more than a ſingle pulley 
compounded with a lever of the firſt and ſecond order. 
It muſt however be remembered, that as the puſh of 
the engine is given in an oblique direction, it will exert 
a greater or leſſer force againſt the horizontal roots of 
the tree in proportion to the angle formed by the ma- 
chine with the plane of the horizon ; and that the 
angle of 45 is the maximum, or that when the ma- 
chine will exert it greateſt force againſt the horizontal 
roots oz the tree. 
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Lerw- top of the beam at C, while the other, after paſſing 
Machine. through the lower part of the ram, and over the pully 
X, terminates in a ring or link repreſented n“ 3. the 
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BERNACLE, in ornithology, a ſpecies of gooſe. 
Sec ANAS. 


Bernacle, 


Bernard. 


BERNARD (St), the firſt abbot of Clairvaux, wa 


born in the year 1091, in the village of Fountaine, in 
Burgundy. He acquired ſo great a reputation by his 
zeal and abilitics, that all the affairs of the church ap- 
peared io reſt upon his ſhoulders, and kings and prin- 
ces ſeemed to have choſen him for a general arbitrator 
of their differences, It was owing to him that Inno- 
cent II. was acknowledged ſovereign pontiff, and after 
the death of Peter Leouis anti-pope, that Victor, who 
had been named ſucceſſor, made a voluntary abdication 
of his dignity. He convicted Abelard at the council 
of Sens, in the year 1140. He oppoſed the monk 
Raoul ; he perſecuted the followers of Arnaud de 
Breſle ; and in 1148, he got Gilbert de la Porvice, bi- 
ſhop of Poitiers, and Eonde I' Etoile, to be condemned 
in the council of Rheims. By ſuch zealous behaviour 
he verified (ſays Mr Bayle), the interpretation of his 
mother's dream. She dreamed, when ſhe was with 
child of him, that ſhe ſhould bring forth a white dog, 
whoſe barking ſhould be very loud. Being aſtoniſhed 
at this dream, ſhe conſulted a monk, who ſaid to her, 
«© Be of good courage; you ſhall have a ſon who ſhall 
guard the houſe of God, and bark loudly againſt the 
enemies of faith.” But St Bernard went even be- 
yond the prediction, for he barked ſometimes againſt 
chimerical enemeis: he was more happy in extermi- 
nating the heterodox, than in ruining the infidels ; and 
yet he attacked theſe laſt, not only with the ordinary 
arms of his cloquence, but alſo with the extraordinary 
arms of prophecy. He preached up the cruſade under 
Louis the Younger, and by this means he enlarged 
the troops of the cruſaders beyond expreſſion : but all 
the fine hopes with which he flattered the people were 
diſappointed by the event ; and when complaint was 
made that he had brought an infinite number of 
Chriſtians to ſlaughter without going out of his own 
country, hecleared himſelf by ſaying, that the ſins of the 


Croiſes had hindered the effect of his prophecies. In 


ſhort, he is ſaid to have founded 160 monaſteries, and 


to have wrought a great number of miracles. He died 
on the 20th of Auguſt, 1153, at 63 years of age, The 


beſt edition of his works is that of 1690, by father 


Mabillon. 


BERNARD (Dr Edward), a learned aſtronomer, lin- 
guiſt, and critic, was born at Perry St Paul, on the 
2d of May, 1638, and educated at Merchant-Tay- 
lor's ſchool, and St John's college, Oxford. Duri 
his ſtay at ſchool, he had laid in an uncommon fund of 
claſſical learning; ſo that, on his going to the univerſi- 
ty, he was a great maſter of all the clegancies of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and not unacquainted with 
the Hebrew. On his ſettling in the univerſity, he ap- 
plied himſelf with great diligence to hiſtory, philology, 
and philoſophy ; and made himſelf maſter o the He- 
brew, Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic languages, and then 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the mathematics under 
the famous Dr Wallis. Having ſucceſſively taken the 
degree of bachelor and maſter of arts, and afterwards 
that of bachelor of divinity in 1668, he went to Ley- 


den to conſult ſeveral oriental manuſcripts left to that 


univerſity by Joſeph Scaliger and Levinus Warnerus. 
At his return to Oxford, he collated and examined the 
moſt yaluable manuſcripts in the Bodlcian library ; 

which 
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Bernard, which indaced thoſe who publiſhed any ancient au- 


thors, to apply to him for his obſervations or emenda- 
tions from the manuſcripts at Oxford; which he really 
imparted, grudging neither time nor pains to ſerve the 
learned; and by this means he became engaged in 2 
very extenſive correſpondence with the learned of moſt 
countries, In the year 1669, the famous Chriſtopher 
Wren, Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, ha- 
ving been appointed ſarveyor-general of his majeſty's 
works, and being much detained at London by this 
employment, he obtained leave to name a deputy at 
Oxford, and pitched upon Mr Bernard, which enga- 

ed the latter in a more particular application to the 
ſiudy of aſtronomy. In 1676, he was ſent by the carl 
of Arlington to France, in order to be tutor to the 
dakes of Grafton and Northumberland, ſons to King 
Charles II. by the dutcheſs of Cleveland, who then li- 
ved with their mother at Paris: but the ſimplicity of 
his manners not ſuiting the gaity of the dutcheſs's fa- 
mily, he returned about a year after to Oxford, and 
purſaed his ſtadies ; in which he made great proficien- 
cy, as his many learned aſtronomical! and critical works 
ſhow. He compoſed tables of the longitudes, lati- 
tades, right aſcenſions, cc. of the fixed ſtars ; Obſer- 
vations in Latin on the Obliquity of the Ecliptic ; and 
other pieces inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
He alſo wrote, 1. A Treatiſc of the ancient Weights 
and Meaſures, 2. Chronologie Samaritane Synopſis, in 
two tables. 3. Teſtimonies of the Ancients concern- 
ing the Greek Verſion of the Old Teſtament by the 
Seventy ; and ſeveral other learned works, He was a 
perſon of great piety, virtue, and humanity ; and died 
on the 12th of January, 1696, in the 59th year of his 
age, leaving behind him a great number of learned 
and valuable manuſcripts, 

BERNARD (James), profeſſor of philoſophy and ma- 
thematics and miniſter of the Walloon church at Ley- 
den, was born September 1ſt, 1658, at Nions in 
Dauphine. Having ſtudied at Geneva, he returned to 
France in 1679, and was choſen miniſter of Venterol, 
a village in Dauphine. Some time after, he was re- 
moved to the church of Vinſobres in the ſame province. 
But the perſecutions raiſed againſt the Proteſtants in 
France having obliged him to leave his native country, 
he retired to Holland, where he was received with 
great civility, and was appointed one of the penſion- 
ary miniſters of Gauda. In july 1638, he began a 
political publication intitled Hiſtoire abregee de] Eu- 
rope, &c. which he contined monthly till December 
1638, and makes five volumes in 12mo. In 1692, he 
began his Lettres Hiſtoriques, containing an acconnt 
of the moſt important tranſactions in Europe, with 
neceſſary reflections. He carried on this work, which 
was alſo publiſhed monthly, till the end of the year 
1698. It was afterwards continued by other hands, 
and conſiſts of a great many volumes. Mr Le Clerc 
having left off his Bib/iotheqse rage rl in 1691, 
Mr Bernard wrote the greateſt part of the 2oth vo- 
lame, and by himſelf carried on the five following to 
the year 1693. In 1698, he collected and publiſhed 
Actes et negociations de la paix de Ryſwic, in four vo- 
lumes 12mo. In 1699 he began the Nouvelle, de la re- 
publique des lettres, which continued till December 
1710. Mr Bernard having acquired great reputation 


by his works, as well as by his ſermons at Gauda, and 
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the Hague, the congregation of the Walloon church at Perner 


BER 


Leyden became extremely deſirous to have him for one 
of their miniſters; anda vacancy happening in 1705, he 
was unanimouſly choſen. About the ſame time, Mr de 
Volder profeſior of philoſophy and mathematics at Ley- 
den having reſigned, Mr Bernard was appointed his ſuc- 
ceſſor; and the univerſity prefented him with the de- 
grees of doctor of philoſophy and maſter of arts. His 
public and private lectures took up a great part of his 
time ; FR he did not neglect his paſtoral function, but 
com poſed his ſermons with great care: he wrote alſo 
two excellent treatiſes, one on a late repentance, the 
other on the excellency of religion. In 1716, he pub- 
liſhed a ſuppliment to Moreri's dictionary in two vo- 
lumes folio. The ſame year he reſumed his Nouvelles 
de la republique des lettres; which he continued till his 
death, which happened the 27th of April, 1718, in the 
both year of his age. 

BERNARD the Great (St); a monntain in Savoy and 
Switzerland, between Valais and the valley of Aouſt, 
at the ſource of the rivers Drance and Doria, The 
top is always covered with ſnow ; and there is a great 
monaſtery ſeated thereon, where the monks always en- 
eg travellers without diſtinction of religion for three 

458. 

BERNARDINE (St), was born at Maſſa in Tuſca- 
ny, in 1380. In 1404 he entered into a Franciſcan 
monaſtery near Sienna, where he became an eminent - 
preacher ; and was afterward ſent to Jeruſalem, as 
commiſſary of the Holy Land. On his return io Italy, 
he vilited ſeveral cities, where he preached with ſuch 
applauſe, that the cities of Ferrare, Sienna, and Ur- 
bino, defired Pope Eugenins IV. to appoint him their 
biſhop : but Bernardine refuſed the honour, accepting 
only the office of vicar-gencral of the friars of the ob- 
ſervance for all Italy. Mie repaired and founded above 
300 monaſteries in that country; died in 1444; was 
canonized in 1450 by Pope Nicholas ; and his works 
were publiſhed at Venice in 1591, in 4 vols. 4to, 

BERNARDINES, an order of monks, founded by. 
Robert abbot of Moleme, and reformed by Sr Ber- 
nard. They wear a white robe with a black ſcapu- 
lary ; and when they officiate they are clothed with a 
large gown, which 1s all white, and hath great ſleeves, 
With a hood of the ſame colour. —The Bernardines dif- 
fer very little from the Ciſtercians. They had their 
origin toward the beginning of the 12th century. 

BERNAY, a town of Upper Normandy in France, 
ſeated on the river Carantone, E. Long. o. 50, N. 
Lat. 49. 6. . 

BERNBURG, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and principality of Anhalt, where a 
branch of the houſe of Anhalt reſides. It is ſeated on 
the river Sara, in E. Long. 12. 30. N. Lat. 51. 55. 

BERNERA, one of the Weſtern Ifles of Scotland, 
lying about two leagues to the ſouthward of Harries. 
It is about five miles in circumference; the ſoil is ſandy, 
but when mannred with the alga marina, extremely 
fertile, producing an increaſe of thirty-fold of barley ; 
nay one grain has been known to produce 14 cars when 
the ſeaſon was remarkably favourable. The face of the 
iſland is em Pl agreeable in ſummer, exhibiting a 
pleaſing varicty of corn fields and clover paſtures. Here 
is a freſh water lake called Lochbruts, diverſified with 
ſmall iflands, and abounding with eels, which the na- 

| tives 
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Berners tives by the help of lights, catch in the night-time, as 


they fall down a rivulet towards the ſea in heaps twiſted 


Dernier. together. There are two chapels in this ifland dedica- 


ted to St Aſaph and St Columbes; and near the the for- 
mer is a ſtone ſtanding about eight feet above the ground. 
At the caſt end of this illand there is 2 ſtrange reci- 
procation of the flux and reflux of the ſea, and another 
no leſs remarkable upon the weſt fide of the long iſland. 
The tides from the ſouth-weſt ran along northward , ſo 
that during the ordinary courſe of the tides the flood 
runs caſt in the frith, where Bernera lies, and the ebb 
runs weſt : thus the ſea ebbs and flows regularly for 
four days before, and as long after, the full and change 
of the moon; the ſpring tides generally riſing 14 feet 
perpendicular, and the others proportionably : but for 
four days before, and as many after, the quarter moons, 
there is a ſingular variation ; at that time the ſoutherly 
moon making high water, the courſe of the tide being 
eaſtward, it begins to flow at half an hour after nine in 
the morning, and continues to flow till half an hour af- 
ter three in the afternoon, when it is high water ; but 
when it begins to ebb, the current ſtill runs eaſtward, 
until it is low water; ſo that the tide runs eaſtward 12 
hours together, that is, from half paſt nine in the morn- 
ing till half paſt nine at night ; yet when the night- 
tide begins to flow, the current turns and runs weſtward 
all — for 12 hours, during both flood and ebb ; thus 
the reciprocations continue, one flood and ebb running 
eaſtward and another weſtward, till within four days 
of the full and change of the moon; then they reſume 
their ordinary coarſe, running eaſt during the fix hours 
of flood, and welt during the fix hours of ebb. There 
is another phenomenon in theſe tides no leſs remark- 
able than that juſt now mentioned. Between the vernal 
and autumnal equinox, that is, during one half of the 
year, the tides about the quarter moons run all day eaſt- 
ward and all night weſtward ; and during the other fix 
months their courſe is reverſed, being weſtward in the 
day and caſtward in the night. 

BERNICLA, in ornithology, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of gooſe. See Anas. 

BERNICLE, in zoology, a ſpecies of lepas, See 
LEPAS. 

BERNIER (Nicholas), an eminent muſician and 
compoſer, was born at Mante on the Seine, in the year 
1664. By his merit in his profcſſion he attained to be 
conductor of the muſic in the chapel of St Stephen, 
and afterwards in that of the king. The regent duke 
of Orleans admired his works, and patrunized their au- 
thor, This prince having given him a motes of his 
own compoſition to examine, and being impatient for 
his obſervations thereon, went to the houſe of Bernier, 
and entering his ſtudy, found the abbe de la Croix 
there criticiſing his piece, while the muſician himſelf 
was in another room carouſing and ſinging with a com- 
pany of his friends, The duke broke in upon and in- 
terrupted their mirth, with a reprimand of Bernier for 
his inattention to the taſk aſſigned him. This muſician 
died at Paris in 1734. His five books of Cantaras and 
Songs for one and two voices, the words of which were 
written by Rouſſean and Fuſelier, have procured him 
great ruputation. There are beſides of his compoſition 
Les Nuits de Sceaux, and many motets, which are ſtill 


in great eſteem. ' 
BerNIER (Francis), ſurnamed the Magul, on ac- 
Vor. III. 
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count of his travels and refidence in that country, was Berni 
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born at Angers in France; and after he had taken his 
degree of doctor of phyſic at Montpellier, left his coun- 
try in 1654, went to Egypt, tothe Holy Land, 
to the kingdom of the Mogul, where he was phyſician 
to that monarch, attended him in bis journeys, and 
ſtayed there 12 years. Upon his return to France, he 
publiſhed the Hiſtory of the countries he had viſited ; 
and ſpent the remainder of his life in compoling vari- 
ous other works, particularly an Abridgment of the 
philoſophy of Gaſſendus in 8 vols 12 mo. His firſt work 
is eſtecmed to be the beſt account we have of the coun- 
tries which are the ſubject of it. 

BERNINI (John Laurence), commonly called Ca- 
valiero Bernin, a Neapolitan, famous for his ſkill in 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, and mechanics. He 
firit began to be known under the pontificate of Paul V. 
Rome 1s indebted to this artiſt for ſome of its greateſt 
oruaments ; and there are in the church of St Peter no 
leſs than 15 different works of his hand, He dicd at 
Rome in 1680. 

BERNO, abbot of Richenou, in the dioceſe of Con- 
ſtance, who flouriſhed about the year 1008, is celebra- 
ted as a poet, rhetor, muſician, philoſopher, and divine. 
He was the author of ſeveral treatiſes on muſic, parti- 
cularly of one De Inſtrumentis Muſicalibus, beginning 
with the words Mu ſicam non eſſe contem ! which he de- 
dicated to Arrabon, Archbiſhop of Mentz. He alſo 
wrote De Menſura Menocherdi, But the moſt celebra- 
ted of his works is a treatiſe De Muſica ſeu Tonis, 
which he wrote and dedicated to Pelegrines archbiſhop 
of Cologne, beginning Vero mundi iſti advenæ et pere- 
grino. This latter tract is part of the Baliol manu- 
{cript, and follows the Enchiridion of Odo: it contains 
a ſummary of the doctrines delivered by Boetius, an 
explanation of the eccleſiaſtical tones, intermixed with 
frequent exhortations to piety, and the application of 
mulic to religious purpoſes. He was highly favoured 
by the emperor Henry II. for his great learning and 
piety ; and ſucceeded ſo well in his endeayours to pro- 
mote learning, that his abbey of Richenou was as fa- 
mous in his time as thoſe of St Gaul and Cluni, then 
the moſt celebrated in France, He died in 1048; and 
was interred in the church of his monaſtery, which but 
a ſhort time before he had dedicated to St Mark. 

BERNOUILLI (James), a celebrated mathema- 
tician, born at Baſil the 27th of December 1654. Ha- 
ving taken his degrees in, the univerſity of Bali}, he ap- 
plied himſelf to divinity, not ſo much from inclination 
2s complaiſance to his father. He gave very carly 
proofs of his genius for mathematics, and ſoon became 
a gcometrician, Without any alliftance from maſters, 
and at firſt almoſt without books: for he was not al- 
lowed to have any books of this kind; and if one fell 
by chance into his hands, he was obliged to conceal it, 
that he might not incur the reprimands of his father, 
who deſigned him for other ſtudies. This ſeverity made 
him chooſe for his device, Phaeton driving the chariot 
of the ſun, with theſe words, Iuvito patre ſidera verſo, 
« ] traverſe the ſtars againſt my father's inclination :” 
This had a particular reference to aſtronomy, the part 
of mathematics to which he at firſt applied himſelf, 
But the precautions of his father did not avail, for he 
purſued his favourite ſtudy with great application, In 
1676 he began his travels. When he was at Geneva 


F Wy he 


Bernouilll. 
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though ſhe had loſt her fight when the was but two 
months old. At Bourdeaux he compoſed univerſal gno- 
monie tables, but they were never publiſhed. He re- 
turned from Frauce to his own country in 1620. About 
this time there appeared a comet, the return of which 
he foretold ; and wrote a ſmall treatiſe upon it, which 
he afterwards tranſlated into Latin, He went ſoon af- 
ter to Holland, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the new philoſophy. After having viſited Flanders and 
Brabant, he went to Calais, and paſſed over from thence 
to England, At London he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with all the moſt eminent men in the ſeveral ſci- 
ences ; and had the honour of being frequently preſent 
at the philoſophical ſocieties held at the houſe of the 
famous Mr Boyle. He returned to his native country 
in 1682; and he exhibited at Baſil a courſe of experi- 
ments in natural philoſophy and mechanics, which con- 
ſiſted of a variety of new diſcoveries, In 1682, he pub- 
liſhed his eſſay of a new ſyſtem of comets; and the 
year following, his diſſertation on the weight of air. 
Mr Leibnitz, about this time, having publiſhed in the 
Atta Eruditorum at Leiplic ſome eſſay of his new Cal- 
culus differentialis, or infinimens petits, but concealed 
the art and method of it; Mr Bernouilli, and one of 
his brothers, diſcovered, by the little which they ſaw, 
the beauty and extent of it: they endeavoured to un- 
ravel the ſecret; which they did with ſach ſucceſs, that 
Mr Leibnitz declared, that the invention belonged to 
to them as much as to himſelf, In 1687, the as ay Toy 
ſhip of mathematics at Baſil being vacant, Mr Bernoa- 
illi was appointed his ſucceſſor. He diſcharged this 
truſt with univerſal applauſe ; and his reputation drew 
a great number of forcigners from all parts to hear his 
lectures. He had an admirable talent in teaching, and 
adapting himſelf to the different genius and capacity 
of his ſcholars. In 1699, he was admitted into the 
academy of ſciences at Paris as a foreign member, and in 
1701 the ſame honour was — Whos 

academy of Berlin, He wrote ſeveral pieces in the 
Atta Eruditorum of Leipſie, the Journal des Sgavans, 
and the Hiſtoire del Fee! des Sciences, His aſſiduous 
application to his ſtudies brought upon him the gout, 
and by degrees a (low fever, of which he died the 16th 
of Auguſt 1705, in the 58th year of his age.— Archi- 
medes having found out the proportion of a ſphere to 
a cylinder circamſcribed about it, ordered it to be en- 
graven upon his monument. In imitation of him, Mr 
Bernouilli appointed that a ſpiral logarithmical curve 
ſhould be inſcribed upon his tomb, with theſe words, 
Eadem mutata reſurgo; in alluſion to the hopes of the 
reſurrection, which are repreſented in ſome meaſure by 
the properties of the curve which he had the honour of 
diſcovering. 

BERNOVILLI (Daniel), a celebrated phyſician and 
philoſopher, was born at Groningen, February gth 
1700, He was intended by his parents for trade, but 
his genius led him to different purſuits. He paſſed 
ſome time in Italy, and at 24 refuſed to he preſident 
of an academy meant to have been eſtabliſhed at Genoa. 
He {pent ſeveral ycars at St Peterſburgh with great cre- 
dit; and in 1723 returned to Baſil, where he ſucceſ- 
ſively filled the chair of phyſic, natural and ſpeculative 
philoſophy, In his firſt work, Exercitationes Mathe- 
matice, he took the only title he then had, viz. © Son 
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Dernouilli. he fell upon a method io teach a young girl to write, 


upon him by the 
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of John Bernouilli,“ and never would ſuffer any other Bernovitti 


to added to it. This work appeared in Italy with 
the great inquiſtor's privilege added to it, and it claſſed 
Bernouilli in the rank of inventors. He gained or di- 
vided nine prizes, which were contended for by the 
moſt illuſtrious mathematicians in Europe, from the 
N of ſciences. The only man who has had ſuc- 
ceſs of the ſame kind is Euler, his countryman, diſciple, 
rival, and friend, His firſt prize he gained at 24 
cars of age. In 1734 he divided one with his father: 
t this hurt the family union; for the father conſtrued 
the conteſt itſelf into a want of reſpect; and the ſon 
did not ſufficiently conceal that he thought (what was 
rcally the caſe) his own piece better than his father's. 
Beſides this, he declared for Newton, againſt whom 
his father had contended all his life. In 1740, Mr 
Bernouilli divided the prize“ On the Tides of the Sea”? 
with Euler and Maclaurin. The academy at the ſame 
time crowned a fourth piece, whoſe only merit was 
that of being Carteſian ; but this was the Jaſt public act 
of adoration paid by it to the authority of the author 
of the Vortices, which it had obeyed perhaps too long. 
In 1748, Mr Daniel Bernovilli ſucceeded his father in 
the academy of ſciences, and was himſelf ſucceeded by 
his brother John; this place, ſince its firſt erection, 
i. e. 34 years, never having been withont a Bernouilli 
to fill it. He was extremely reſpected at Baſil; 
and to bow to Daniel Bernouilli, when they met 
him in the ſtreets, was one of the firſt leſſons which 
every father gave every child. He uſed to tell two 
little adventures, which he ſaid had given him more 
pleaſure than all the othey honours he had reccived. He 
was travelling with a learned ſtranger, who, being plea- 
ſed with his converſation, aſked his name: I am 
Daniel Bernouilli,” anſwered he, with great modeſty ; 


* And I,” ſaid the ſtranger (who thought he meant 


to laugh at him), “ am Iſaac Newton.” Another 
time he was giving a dinner to the famous Koenig the 
mathematician, who boaſted with a ſufficient degree 
of ſelf· complacency, of a difficult problem he had reſol- 
ved with much trouble. Bernouilli went on doing the 
honours of his table ; and, when they went to drink 
coffee, preſented him with a ſolution of the problem 

more elegant than his own, He died in March 1782. 
BEROEA (anc. geog.), a noble city of Macedonia, 
to the ſouth of Edefls, or Ægæ, and ſouth-eaſt of Cyr- 
tus, The people are commended in Scripture for their 
reception of the Goſpel on a fair and impartial exami- 
nation.— Another Beroea of Syria (Stephanus); called 
alſo Boroe, and by the inhabitants Beroea. It is the 
ſtanding tradition for ſome ages, that it is the modern 
Aleppo; called Chalep in Nicetas, Nicephorus, and 
Zonaras ; from which it is ſuppoſed the preſent appel- 
lation Aleppo is derived; diſtant go miles from the Le- 
vant Sea and the port of Scanderoon, and about 100 
—_— weſt of the Euphrates. E. Long. 36. o. Lat. 
36. 30. 
BEROOT, or BAIRO Ur, a town of Phoenicia, a 
province of Syria in Turkey in Aſia, It is the ancient 
Berytus ; but there are now no remains of its former 
beauty, except its ſituation. It ſtands in a plain, which 
from the foot of Lebanon runs out into the ſea, nar- 
rowing to a point, about two leagnes from the ordina- 
ry line of the ſhore, and on the north ſide forms a 
pretty long road, which receives the river of * 
Salib, 


Beroot. 


Berre. 
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frequent floods in winter, as to have occaſioned the 
building of a conſiderable bridge; but it is in fo ruin- 
ous a ſtate as to be impaſſable. The bottom of the 
road is rock, which chafes the cables, and renders it 
very inſecure. From hence, as we proceed weſtward 
towards the point, we reach, after an hour's journey, 
the town of Bairout. This belonged to the Druzes, 
till lately that it was taken from them, anda Turkiſh 

arriſon placed in it. Still, however, it continues to 
2 the emporium of the Maronites and the Druzes, 
where they export their cottons and ſilks, almoſt all of 
which are deſtined for Cairo. In return, they receive 
rice, tobacco, coffee, and ſpecie, which they exchange 
again for the corn of the Bekaa and the Havran, This 
com merce maintains near 6000 perſons. The dialect 
of the inhabitants is juſtly cenſured as the moſt corrupt 
of any in the country; it unites in itſelf the 12 faults 
cnumerated by the Arabian grammarians.—The port 
of Beroot, formed like all the others on the coaſt by a 
pier, is like them choaked up with ſand and ruins. 
The town is ſurrounded by a wall, the ſoft and ſandy 
ſtone of which may be pierced by a cannon ball with- 
out breaking or crumbling ; which was unfavourable 
to the Ruſhans in their attack: but in other reſpects 
this wall, and its old towers, are defenceleſs. TVo 
inconveniences will prevent Beroot from ever becoming 
a place of ſtrength ; for it is commanded by a chain of 
hills to the ſouth-eaſt, and is entirely deſtitute of wa- 
ter, which the women are obliged to fetch from a well 
at the diſtance of half a quarter of a league, though 
what they find there is but indifferent. By digging 
in order to form reſervoirs, ſubterrancous ruins have 
been diſcovered ; from which it appears, that the mo- 
dern town is built on the ancient one. The ſame may 
be obſerved of Latakia, Antioch, Tripoli, Saide, 
and the greater part of the towns on the coaſt, 
which have been occaſioned by earthquakes that have 
deſtroyed them at different periods. We find likewiſe, 
without the walls to the weſt, heaps of rubbiſh, and 
ſome ſhafts of columns, which indicate that Beroot has 
been formerly much larger than at preſent. The plain 
around it is entirely planted with white mulberry trees, 
which are young and flouriſhing; by which means the 
ſilk produced here is of the very fineſt quality. 
deſcending from the mountains (ſays M. Volney), no 
proſpe can be more delightful than to behold, from 
their ſummits or declivities, the rich carpet of verdure 
formed by the tops of theſe uſeful trees in the diſtant 
bottom of the valley. In ſummer, it is inconvenient 
to reſide at Beroot on account of the heat and the 
warmth of the water : the town, however, is not un- 
healthy, though it is ſaid to have been ſo formerly. 
It has ceaſed to be unhealthy ſince the Emir Fakr-el- 
din planted a wood of fir trees, which is ſtill ſtanding 
a league to the ſouthward of the town. E. Long. 35. 
38. N. Lat. 34. 18. 

BEROSUS, prieſt of the temple of Belus at Baby- 
lon, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, wrote the 
Hiſtory of Chaldea, which is often cited by the an- 
cients, and of which Joſephus gives ſome curious frag- 
ments. The Arhenians, according to Pliny, cauſed his 
ſtatue, with a golden tongue, to be placed intheir Gym- 
naſium. 

BERRE, a town of Provence in France, ſcated on 
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Beroot Salib, called alſo Nahr-Bairout. The river has ſuch 
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a lake of the ſame name. It is remarkable for the 
quantity and goodneſs of the ſalt that is made there, 
but the air is very unwholeſome. E. Long. 4. 32. N. 
Lat. 43- 32. 

BERRETINI pa CroToxa (Pietro), painter of 
hiſtory and landſcape, was born at Crotona in 1596 ; 
and, according to ſome writers, was a diſciple of An- 
drea Commodi ; though others affirm that he was the 
diſciple of Baccio Ciarpi, and the authorof the Abrege 
ſays he was ſucceſſively the author of both: but he is 
allowed to have been as great and as enlarged a genius 
as any of his profeſſion, and to have painted more a- 
greeably than moſt of the artiſts who were his cotem- 
33 He went young to Rome, and applied him- 
elf diligently to ſtudy the antiques, the works of Ra- 
phacl, Buonaroti, and Polidoro ; by which he ſo im- 

roved his taſte and his hand, that he diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf in a degree ſuperior to any of the artiſts of his 
time, He worked with remarkable caſe and freedom ; 
his figures are admirably grouped ; his diſtribution is 
truly elegant; the chiaro- ſcuro is judiciouſly obſerved ; 
and through his whole compoſitions there appears un- 
common grace : but De Piles obſerves, that it was 
not ſuch a grace as was the portion of Raphael and 
Correggio ; but a general grace, conſiſting rather in a 
habit of making the airs of his heads always agreeable, 
than in a choice of expreſſions ſuitable to each ſubject. 
In his large compoſitions, the colouring had a good 
effect; but his colouring in freſco is far ſuperior to 
what he performed in oil: nor do his eaſel pictures ap- 
pear as finiſhed as might be expected from ſo great 
a maſter, when compared with what he painted in a 
larger ſize. By the beſt judges it ſeems to be agreed, 
that although this maſter was frequently incorrect; 
though not always judicious in his expreſſions ; though 
irregular in his draperies, and apt to deſign his figures 
too ſhort and too heavy ; yet, by the magnificence of 
his compoſition, the delicate airs of his figures, the 
grandeur of his decorations, and the aſtoniſhing beauty 
and gracefulneſs of the whole together, he mult be al- 
lowed to have been the moſt + N mannereſt that 
any age hath produced. — He died in 1669. Some of 
his moſt capital works are in the Barberini palace at 
Rome, and the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. 

BERRETONI (Nicolo), hiſtory- painter, was born 
at Macerata in 1617, and was a diſciple of Carlo Ma- 
ratti, with whom he ſtudied deſign and colouring for 
ſome years; and attained ſuch excellence, that he ex- 
cited even the jealouſy and envy of his maſter, who 
ſeemed to be apprehenſive of finding a powerful com- 
2 and rival in his pupil. — His early works, after 

e Quitted the ſchool of Maratti, were in the ſtyle and 
taſte of Guido; and they could not poſſibly have 2 


more high encomium or recommendation. He died in 


1682. 
BERRIMAN (Dr William), was the ſon of Mr 
2 Berriman apothecary in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, Lon- 
on, where he was born in 1688, He ſtudied at 
Oriel-college, Oxford, where he took his ſeveral de- 
grees, and became curate and leQurer of All-hallows 
in Thames-ſtreet, and lecturer of St Michael's, Queen- 
hithe. In 1720, he was appointed domeſtic chaplain to 
Dr Robinſon biſhop of London, who ſoon after collated 
him to the living of St Andrew's Underſhaft ; and in 
1727, he was elected fellow of Eton-college. He died 
B b 2 in 
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in 1750, in the 62d year of his age, He wrote, 1. 
A ſeaſonable Review of Mr Whiſton's Account of Pri- 
mitive Doxologies. 2. An Hiſtorical Account of the 
Trinitarian Controverſy, in cight ſermons, at L 
Moyer's lecture. 3. Brief Remarks on Mr Chandler's 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, 4. Ser- 
mons at Boyle's lectures, 2 vols 8vo. 5. Chriſtian Doc- 
trines and Dutics explained and recommended, in 2 vols 
Byo ; and other works, 

BERRY, Sce Baccs. 

BEAN Y, a province of France, with the title of a 
duchy. It is bounded on the north, by Solome ; on 
the ſoath, by Marche; on the caſt, by Nivernois and 
Bourbonnoiſe ; and on the weſt, by Touraine, It is 90 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 73 in breadth 
from caſt to weſt. The air is very temperate ; andthe 
ſoil produces wheat, rye, and wine little inferior to 
Bargundy ; that of Sancerre, St Satur, and Laver- 
nuſle, is the beſt, The fruits are in plenty, and pretty 
good, The paſtures are proper to fatten ſheep. This 
country produces alſo a good deal of hemp and flax. 
There are mines of iron and ſilver, but they are neglec- 
ted. The ſtone quarries, within half a league of Beur- 
ges, are very ſerviceable. In the 2 of St Hilare 
there is a mine of oker, made uſe of in melting metals 
and for painting. Near Bourges there is a cold mine- 
ral ſpring, which has a clammy fat pellicle over it every 
morning, of different colours, It lets fall a fine black 
ſmooth ſediment, which has the ſame ſmell, and almoſt 
the ſame taſte, as gun-powder, which makes ſome con- 
clude it partakes of ſulphur, vitriol, and oker. The 
pellicle is as thick as a crown-piece; and when put on 
a red-hot-fire-thovel, will bounce and ſparklc, as will alſo 
the ſediment, It is certain there is ſaltpetre in theſe 
waters, though vitriol ſeems to be the moſt predomi- 
nant. The waters, drank on the ſpot, temperate the 
heat of the blood and humours, open obſtructions, and 
ſtrengthen the fibres. Berry is watered by ſeveral ri- 
vers ; the principal of which are the Loire, the Creuſe, 
the Cher, the Indre, the Orron, the Evre, the Anrette, 
the Maulon, the Great and Little Saudre, the Nerre, &c. 
Near Liniers, there is a lake 20 miles round. Berry is 
divided into the Upper and the Lower, and Bourges is 
the capital city, The inhabitants of Bourges carry on 
a ſmall trade with corn down the Loire : but that of the 
wine above mentioned is much more conſiderable, it be- 
ing tranſported to Paris by means of that river and the 
canal of Briare. But the principal commerce conſiſts 
in the fat cattle which they ſend to Paris, and the great 
namber of ſheep ; theſe laſt bear fine wool; which is 
uſed in the manufactures of this province and other parts 
of the kingdom. There are two forts of manufactures 
in Berry; the one for cloths aud ſerges, and the other 
for knit and wove ſtockings. There is likewiſe a great 
quantity of hemp, which is tranſported elſewhere ; for 
they have not yet got the art of manufacturing it them- 
ſelves. At Aubigny there are 2000 perſons generally 
employed in the making of cloth, 

BERSABE (anc, 805.) a town in the tribe of 
Simeon (Joſhua) ; the ſouth boundary not only of its 
own tribe, but of the whole land of Ifrael, as appears 
from the common expreſſion “ from Dan to Berſabe :”? 
in our tranſlation it is Beer-Sheba. It was the reſi- 
dence of the patriarchs ; as firſt of Abraham, from 
whom it took its name, and of Iſaac, It ſigniſics the 
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well or foantain of the oath ; dug by Abrabam, and 


claimed as his property by covenant and the religion of 
an oath, againſt the infults of the Philiſtines. Eu- 
ſebius and Jerome ſay, that there was a citadel and 
large village of that name in their time. It was called 
Beer ſheba of Judah in 1 Kings xix. 3. not todiſtinguiſh 
from the Beerſheba of Galilee, which probably did 
not then exiſt, but to aſcertain the limits of the king 
- Judah. In the lower age called Caſirum Verſa- 
im. 

BERSARII, in writers of the middle age, a kind 
of hunters or ſportſmen, Who purſued wild beaſts in 
foreſts and chaces. The word ſeems derived from the 
barbarous Latin 6er/are, “to ſhoot with a bow; on 
which principle it ſhould properly denote archers only, 
or bowmen. Or it might be derived from ber/a, © the 
fence or pales of a park; in which view, it ſhould 
primarily import thoſe who hunt or poach in parks or 
foreſts, 

Hincmar ſpeaks of a kind of inferior officers in the 
court of Charlemagne, under the denomination of ber- 


ſarii, velirarii, and beverarii. Spelman takes the firſt to 


denote thoſe who hunted the wolf ; the ſecond, thoſe 
who had the ſuperintendency of the hounds for that 
uſe ; and the third, thoſe who hunted the beaver. 

BERSELLO, a fortified town of Italy in the Mo- 
deneſe, It was taken by Prince Eugene in 1702 ; and 
by the French in 1703, who were obliged to abandon it 
in 1707. It is ſcated near the confluence of the rivers 
Linza and Po, in E. Long. 10. 30. N. Lat. 43. 55. 

BERSUIRE, a town of France in Lower Poictou. 
W. Long. o. 27. N. Lat. 46. 52. 

BERTINERO, a town of Romagnia in Italy, with 
a ſtrong citadel], It is the ſce of a biſhop; and is ſeated 
on an hill, in E. Long. 11. 47. N. Lat. 44. 8. 

BERTRAND (St), an epiſcopal town of France in 
Gaſcony, and capital of the country of Comminges. 
E. Long. ©. 30. N. Lat. 43. 2. 

BERVY, a ſea-port and parliament town in the coun- 
A of Mearns in Scotland. W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 
56. 40. 

BERWICK (the Duke of), was natural ſon of 
— II. by Mrs Arabella Churchill, ſiſter to the great 

uke of Marlborough. He followed the fate of his 
father, and came into France after the revolution with 
James II. 
ed to the court by his ſuperior merit. He was created 
marſhal of France, knight of the Holy Ghoſt, duke 
and peer of France, grandee of Spain, commander in 
chief of the French armies ; in all which ſtations his 
behaviour was ſach, that few equalled, perhaps none 
ſurpaſſed, him. He lived in an age when the renowned 
Prince of Orage and many other of the greateſt men 
commanded againſt him. His courage was of the cool 
ſteady kind; always poſſeſſing himſelf ; taking all advan- 


tages; not fooliſhly, raſhly, or wantonly throwing away 


the lives of his ſoldiers. He kept up on all occaſions the 
moſt ſtri& diſcipline; and did not ſpare puniſhment a- 
mong his ſoldiers for marauding and other crimes, when 
properly deſerved ; for which ſome inconſiderate people 
have blamed him. He has been reflected upon by the 
very zealons and violent adherents of the Stuart family 
for not being ſufficiently attached to that party, which 
was his own family. But by a cool examination of his 
actions, it will appear, that his behaviour in this par- 

ticular 
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„ ticular was, as in moſt parts of his life, ſenſible and 


w—— juſt, When he accepted of employmenis, received ho- 


nours, dignities, and became a naturalized Frenchman, 
he — it his duty, as an honeſt man, to become a 
Frenchman, and a real ſubject to the monarch who 
gave him bread ; and to be, or not to be, in the intereſt 
of the Stuart family, according to the will and com- 
mands of the ſovereign whom he ſerved, and in the iu- 
tereſt of France according tothe time and circumſtances ; 
for there is no ſerving two maſters well. But when 
ordered by his king to be in that family's intereſt, 
he ated with the greateſt ſincerity ; and took the moſt 
etiectual and ſenſible methods to ſerve that unhappy 
houſe, as the following anecdote, if true, and it has 
great appearance and probability on its ſide, proves, 
The Duke of Marlborough, after the ſigning of the 
treaty of Utrecht, was cenſured by the Britiſh parlia- 
ment for ſome of the army contracts in relation to 
bread and forage : upon which he retired into France ; 
and it was then credibly aſſerted, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was brought over to the intereſt of the Stuart 
family ; for it is now paſt a doubt, that Queen Anne had 
a very ſerious intention of — her brother upon the 
throne of England after her death: and ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, as well as the time of that Duke's landing in 
England, made many people believe he was gained 
over to the Stnart party, If the Dake of Berwick was, 
directly or indirectly, the means of gaining his uncle 
over to that intereſt, he more effectually ſerved it than 
that raſh mock army of unhappy 1 who 
taken priſoners at Preſton in 1715, had it in their power 
to do. In a word, the Duke of Berwick was, without 
being a bigot, a moral and religions man ; and ſhowed 
by his life and aRions, that morality and religion are 
very compatible and conſiſtent with the life of a ſtateſ- 
man, and a great general ; and if they were oftener 
united in thoſe two profeſſions, it would be much hap- 
pier for the reſt of mankind. He was killed by a can- 
non-ball at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, in 1738. 

BERWICK, one of the beſt cultivated counties in 
Scotland; bounded by the river Tweed, on the ſonth ; 
by Lothian, on the north; by the German Ocean, on 
the eaſt: and by Tiviotdale on the weſt. It abounds 
with corn and graſs, and has in it ſeveral ſeats of per- 
ſors of quality. The principal rivers are the Tweed, 
the Whiteater, Blackadder, Eye, and Ednel. The 
chief place is the town and caſtle of Dunſe. Eymouth 
is the ſea-port, where a great deal of grain is ſhipped. 
Lander is the only royal borongh, though Greenlaw 
is the county-town. Ir ſends one member to parlia- 
ment, 

Berwick V a royal borongh and ſea - port in 
the county of Eaſt Lothian in Scotland. W. Long. 
2. 29. N. Lat. 56. 5. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, is a town on the borders of 
England and Scotland, and a county of itſelf, It ſtands 
on the north or Scottiſh ſide of the river Tweed; and is 
pleaſantly fituated on an eaſy declivity, almoſt cloſe to 
the ſea. It has a ditch on the the north andeaſt; but on 
the ſouth and weſt it has high walls, regularly fortified, 
and planted with cannon, and to which the river ſerves 
as a moat, The houſes are generally well built; and 
the town houſe is a handſome ſtructure, with a _y 
turret, in which are cight bells, and a fine clock whic 
tells the quarters, with four dials, one on each ſide the 
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ſquare, The church is a neat building, but has no 
bells. The bridge is 947 feet long, and is ſnpported by 
fifteen arches. The barracks form a large regular 
ſquare, and will hold rwo regiments of foot very con- 
veniently. The town is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der, town-clerk, and four bailiffs, and has a coroner 
a treaſurer, four ſerjeants at mace, and a water bailif. 
It had a ſtrong caſtle, which now lics quite it ruins. 
It has a market on Saturdays, extremely well ſupplied : 
and a fair on Friday on Trinity-week for black cattle 
and horſes, Corn and eggs are ſhipped from hence fox 
London and other ports; but the principal trade is 
the ſalmon which are caught in the Tweed, and reck- 
oned to be as good as any in the kingdom. Some are 
ſent alive, and ſome pickled in kits by perſons whoſub- 
ſiſt on that employment, and are called ſalmon coopers. 
The living is a reQory, rated at 201. a-year in the 
king's books, Though this town is not admitted to 
be either in England or Scotland, the Engliſh judges 
hold aſſizes here; and it is ſubje& the biſhop of Dur- 
ham. It ſends two members to parliament. W. Long. 
I. 35. N. Lat. 55. 58. 

BERY, or Buxy, the villa or ſeat or habitation of a 
nobleman, a dwelling or manſion houſe, being the chief 
of a manor: from the Saxon beorg, which ſignifies a 
hill or caſtle ; for heretofore noblemens ſeats were caſtles 
ſituated on hills, of which we have ſtill ſome remains 
as in Herefordſhire there are the beries of Stockton, 
Hope, &c. It was anciently taken for a ſanctuary. 

BEry. Sce BERIA. 

BERYL, in natural hiſtory, called by our lapida- 
ries aqua marina, is a pellucid gem of a bluiſh green 
colour, found in the Eaſt Indies, and about the gold 
mines of Peru: we have alſo ſome from Sileſia, but 
what are brought from thence are oftener coloured 
cryſtals than real beryls; and when they are genuine, 
they are greatly inferior both in hardneſs and luſtre to 
the oriental and Peruvian kind. 

The beryl, like moſt other gems, is met with both in 
the pebble and columnar form, but in the latter moſt 
frequently, In the pebble form it uſually appears of a 
roundiſh but flatted figure, and commonly full of ſmall 
flat faces, irregularly diſpoſed. In the columnar or 
cryſtaline form it always conſiſts of hexangular co» 
lomns, terminated by hexangular pyramids, It never 
receives any admixture of colour into it, nor loſes the 
blue and green, but has its genuine tinge in the degrees 
from a very deep and duſky to the paleſt imaginable of 
the hue of ſea-water. | 

The beryl, in its perfect ſtate, approaches to the 
hardneſs of the garnet, but is often ſofter; and its 
ſize is from that of a ſmall tare to that of a pea, a 
horſe-bean, or even a walnut, It may be imitated by 
adding to 20 pounds of cryſtal-glaſs made without 
magneſia, ſix ounces of calcined braſs or copper, and 
a quarter of an ounce of prepared zaffre.— The pro- 
perties of the beryl were very wonderful in the opinion 
of the ancient naturaliſts; it kept people from falling 
into ambuſcades of enemies, excited courage in the 
fearful, and cured diſeaſes of the eyes and ſtomach. It 
does none of theſe things now; becauſe people are 
8 ſimple enough to believe it has the virtue to do 
them, 

BzRrL-cryſlal, in natural biſtory, a ſpecies of what 
Dr Hill calls e//izpomacroſty/a, or imperteR cryſtals, is 


Bery, 
Beryl 
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Berytus of an extreme pure, clear and equal texture, and 
i ſcarce ever ſubject to the lighteſt films or blemiſhes, 
— It is ever conſtant to the peculiarity of its figure, which 
is that of a long and lender column, remarkably ta- 
ring towards the top, and very irregularly hexangu- 
> It is of a very fine tranſparence, and naturally of 
a pale brown; and carries ſuch evident marks of diſ- 
tinction from all brown cryſtals, that our lapidaries call 
it, by way of eminence, the bery/-cryſtal, or ſimply 

the bery/, 

BERYTUS (anc. geog.), 2 ſca-port town of Phce- 
nicia on the Mediterranean, fo ancient as to be thought 
to have been built by Saturn. It was deſtroyed by 
Tryphon, but rebuilt by the Romans, Agrippa placed 
here twolegions, whence it became a colony. It enjoyed 
the jus Italicum, and had an excellent ſchool for the 
ſtady of the law in Juſtinian's time. Now BErooOT ; 


which ſee. 

BES, or Bgss1s, in Roman antiquity, two-thirds of 
the As, Sec As. 

BEs alſo denotes two thirds of the jugeram. See 
JucERUM. 


BESAILE, ſignifies the father of a grandfather. 
BESAILE, in law, a writ that lies where the great 
grandfather was ſeized in fee of any lands, &c. at 
the time of his death: and after his deceaſe a ſtran- 
er enters thereon, the ſame day, and Keeps out the 
cir, 
BESANCON, a city of France, capital of the 
Franche Compte, and one of the moſt ancient cities of 
Europe. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a 
parliament as well as a nniverſity, It is ſeated on the 
river Dreux, which divides it into two parts, the great- 
eſt of which is a peninſula, The entrance is ſhut up 
by a mountain, on which they have built a large cita- 
del, which commands all the city. There are many 
names of places in and about the city, that are plainly 
corruptions of the Latin, and are marks of its anti- 
quity, as Chamars, Campus Martis, Chamuſe, Campus 
Muſarum, Chandane, Campus Dianæ, &c. The me- 
tropolitan church is built at the bottom of St Stephen's 
hill; and is a very handſome ſtructure with a high 
tower ſteeple. The great altar is placed in the middle 
choir, where on high days they expoſe reliques in ſilver 
ſhrines, enriched with gold and jewels, There are ſeve- 
ral tombs and other things remarkable in the churches ; 
and after you have paſt the church of Notre Dame, 
and the ſquare that it looks into, you come to a trium- 
phal arch, erected in honour of the emperor Aurelian, 
on which are ſeveral figuresof men and animals, pretty 
entire. It ſerves as a pate to the cloiſter of St John the 
Great. The great hoſpital of the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt is a ſtructure worth ſeeing. The ſtreets are 
wide and handſome ; and the houſes are well bailt with 
free-ſtone, and covered with late, chiefly about the 
ſquare called Battan, which is adorned with a fountain, 
the water of which proceeds from the ſtatue of Bac- 
chus. The river Dreux is paſſed over on a ſtone bridge, 
to enter from one part of Beſancon into the other. 
The market-place is at the entrance; and on the left is 
another ſquare, adorned with a fountain, where the 
great ſtreet begins, which traverſes all this part, from 
the bridge to St John the Great. The new ſquare is 
not far from this ſtreet, from whence you go to the 
town-houſe, which is a large ſtructure with four wings, 
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full of beſants; and is uſed todenote a field, ordinary, 


BES 


before the front of which is the ſtatue of Charles V. 
in bronze, with a globe in one hand anda ſword in the } 
other. The imperial cagle is raiſed over a large Belorzi, 
baſon, and ſpouts out water by both his beaks. The AIDS 
governor's palace is the moſt magnificent in the pro- 
vince, and there is a fountain a little farther, adorned 
with the figure of a naked woman, with water ſpring- 
ing ont at her nipples. E. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 
47. 26. | 

BESANT, or BEZZAMur, a coin of pure gold, of an 
uncertain value, ſtruck at Byzantium, in the time of 
the Chriſtian emperors; from hence the gold offered 
by the king at the altar is called but or biſant. 

BESANTED, or BezaxTED. This word means 


or charge, covered with above eight beſants: for if 
there be but eight or fewer, their number muſt be par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

BESELEEL and OoLt1an, architects, ſculptors, 
and painters, ſuppoſed to have made all the ornaments 
in braſs, ſilver, &c. of the firſt tabernacle in the wil- 
derneſs, 1490 B. C. 

BESIERS, or BEZZIERS, an ancient and handſome 
town of France, in Lower Languedoc, with a biſhop's 
ſee, and the title of a viſcounty. It has a delightful 
ſituation; and the country in which it ſtands is fertile 
in corn, oil, and produces excellent wine. It is ſeated 
on a hill near the river Orbe, in E. Long. 3. 23. N. 
Lat. 43. 21. 

BESISTAN, or BERNSTEIN: Thus at Conſtantino- 
ple, Adrianople, and in ſome other towns within the 
Grand Signior's dominions, they call thoſe places 
where the merchants have their ſhops, and expoſe their 
merchandizes to fale. Each ſort of merchants have 
their particular beſiſtan, which muſt alſo be underſtood 
of the workmen, all thoſe of the ſame trade working 
in the ſame place. Theſe beſiſtans are commonly large 
galleries, vaulted over, whoſe gates are ſhut every 
night. Sometimes the wardens and keepers of the be- 
ſiſtans will anſwer for the merchandizes, on paying 
them a very moderate perquilite for every ſhop. 

BESLERIA (from Baſilius Beſler, an apothecary 
at Nuremberg, author of a book, intitled, Hortis Ey- 
fetenſu), a genus of the angioſpermia order, belonging 
to the didynamia claſs of plants. Of this genus there 
are three ſpecies; the melittifolia, with branching ſoot- 
ſtalks and oval leaves: the lutea, with imple footſtalks 
growing in cluſters, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves; and the 
criſtata, with ſtalks growing ſingle, and a five-leayed 
involucram. All theſe are natives of the warm parts 
of America, and cannot be preſerved in Britain with- 
out artificial heat. But as they are remarkable nei- 
ther for beauty nor any other property, we forbear any 
particular deſcription. 

BESORCH, a coin of tin, or ſome alloyed metal, 
current at Ormus at the rate of , parts of a farthing 
ſterling. 

BESOZZI, or BEZZurius (Ambrogio), a painter 
of conſiderable eminence, was born at Milan in 1648. 
He worked ſome time under Gioſeffo Danedi, called 
Montalti: he afterwards went to Rome, where he ſiu- 
died from the antiques and the pictures of the greateſt 
maſters; and at laſt perfected himſelf in the ſchool of 
Ciro Ferri. His great excellency conſiſted in 3 
architecture, friezes, imitations of baſs- relie ves, — 

other 


— 
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cars. | 
BESSARABIA, a territory of Tarkey in Europe, 


yigg between Moldayia, the Danube, the Black Seca, 


and Little Tartary. It is inhabited by independent 
Tartars, who maintain themſelves by their cattle, huſ- 
bandry, and by robbery. Their religion, manners, 
and cuſtoms, are the ſame of thoſe with the Crim Tar- 
tars. When there are any forces ſent againſt them, 
they retire among the mountains near the Black Sea, 
where it is impoſſible to come at them on account of the 
moraſſes and defiles. 

BESSARION, titular patriarch of Conſtantinople 
and archbiſhop of Nice, and one of thoſe illuſtrious 
perſons who contributed to the reſurrection of letters 
in the 15th century, was born at Trebiſond. He was 
very zealous to reunite the Greek with the Latin 
church, and engaged the emperor John Paleologus to 
intereſt himſelf i bringing this great work about. He 

alſed into Italy, appeared at the council of Florence, 
—.— the fathers, and made himſelf admired as 
well by his modeſty as by his uncommon abilities. The 
Greek Schiſmatics conceived ſo mortal an averſion to 
him, that he was obliged to remain in Italy; where 
pope Eugenius IV. honoured bim with the purple in 
1439. He fixed his abode at Rome, and would have 
been raiſed to the Papal chair, if cardinal Alain had 
not oppoſed it, as injurious to the Latin church, to 
chooſe a Greek however illaſtrious. He was employ- 
ed in ſeveral embaſſies, but that to France proved fatal 
to him, When legate at this court, he happened to 


viſit the duke of Burgandy, before he ſaw Louis XI. 


which ſo diſconcerted the capricions haughty monarch, 
as to occaſion him a very ungracious reception, Nay, 
the king even took the cardinal legate by his moſt 
magnificent beard, ſaying in his fine Latin, Barbara 
Graca genus retinent quod habere ſolebant : and this 
affront ſo chagrined he cardinal, as to. occaſion his 
death at Ravenna upon his return in 1472. This at 
leaſt is what Matthieu relates in his Hiſtory of Louis 
XI. Beſſarion loved the literati, and protected them. 
Argyropilus, Theodore of Gaza, Poggius, Laurentius 
Valla, &c. formed in his houſe a kind of academy. His 
library was large and curious ; and the ſenate of Ve- 
nice, to whom he gave it, preſerve it to this day with 
attention and regard. He left ſome works, which rank 
among thoſe that helped to revive letters ; as, Defenſio 
Doctrinæ Platonicæ, &c, Tranſlations of ſome Picces 
of Ariſtotle. Orations, Epiſtles, Cc. 

BESSICA (anc, Rees ) a diſtrict of Thrace towards 
mount Hæmus to the ſouth of the Hebrus. It was 
inhabited by a fierce and barbarous people noted for 
their robberies. Their chief city Uſcudama is now 
known by the name of Adrianople. They lived under 
their own kings till the conſulate of M. Licinius Lu- 
callus and C. Caſſius Varus; when the conſul Lucullus 
invaded their country, and having gained a great vic- 
tory over them, took their metropolis, and ſubjected 
the whole nation to the Roman laws. The Romang, 
notwithſtanding they had ſubdued them by force of 
arms, ſtill ſuffered them to live under their own kings; 
for Piſo, while he governed Macedon in quality of pro- 
conſul, having treacherouſly ſeized Rabocentus, whom 
Suetonius calls prince of the Beſi, cauſed him to be 
publicly bcheaded. This aftront ſo exaſperated the 
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xeſarabia other decorations. He died at Milan in 1706, aged 
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whole nation that they revolted ; but were overthrown 
in a great battle by Octavius the father of Auguſtus. 
During the civil wars of Rome they attempted ancw 
to recover their liberty, but were again defeated by the 
famous M. Brutus. In the reign of Auguſtus one Vo- 
logeſus, a native of the country, and prieſt of Bacchus, 
having, under pretence of religion, drawn together 
great crowds of people, made himſelf maſter of the 
whole country; and entering the Cherſoneſus, com- 
mitted there the moſt dreadful ravages. He was at 
laſt, however, overcome by L, Piſo ; who obliged the 
ſavage inhabitants to lay down their arms, and ſubmir 
to ſuch conditions as he was pleaſed to impoſe- upon 
them. From this time the Beſſi continued ſubject to 
= Romans without attempting any more toregain their 
rty. 

BESSIS. Sce BEs. 

BESTAIL, or BESTIAL, in ancient ſtatutes, all 
kinds of beaſts or cattle, eſpecially thoſe purveyed for 
the king's proviſion, 

BESTIARII, in Roman antiquity, ſuch as fought 
againſt beaſts, or thoſe who were expoſed to them by 
ſentence of the law. There were four kinds of beſti- 
arii: the firſt were thoſe who made a trade of it, and 
fought for money ; the ſecond were ſuch young men as, 
to ſhow their {ſtrength and dexterity in managing their 
arms, fought againit beaſts ; the third kind was, where 
ſeveral beſtiarii were let looſe at once, well armed, 
againſt a number of beaſts; and the fourth kind were 
thoſe condemned to the beaſts, conſiſting either of enc- 
mics taken priſoners in war, or as being ſlaves, and 
guilty of ſome enormous crime ; thoſe were all expoſed 
naked, and without defence. 

BESTRICIA, a town of Tranſylvania, remarkable 
for the gold mines in its neighbourhood. E. Long. 22. 
5. N. Lat. 48. o. 

BETA, the BEET ; a genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 12th order, Ho/ora- 
cc. The calyx has four leaves; there is no corolla, 
the ſeeds are kidney-ſhaped, and ſituated within the 
baſe of the calyx. 

Species, 1. The maritima, or ſea-bect, grows na- 
turally by the ſca-ſide, and in falt marſhes, in many 
parts of England, as alſo on the Baſs iſland at the 
mouth of the Forth in Scotland, It has been ſuppoſed 
by many to be only a variety of the common white 
beet; but Mr Miller aſſures us he has been unable to 
make any variation in them by culture. 2. The hor- 
tenſis, or common white beet, is cultivated in gardens 
for the ſake of its leaves which are frequently uſed in 
ſoups. The root of this fort ſeldom grows larger than 
a man's thumb ; the ſpikes of flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, which are long, and have nar- 
row leaves placed between the flowers. The lower 
leaves of the plant are thick and ſucculent, aud their 
footſtalks broad, The varieties of this are, the white 
beet, the green beet, and the Swiſs or chard beer. 
Theſe will vary from the one to the other, but have 
never been found to change io the firſt or third ſort. 
3. The vulgaris, or red beet, with a pyramidal root, 
hath large, thick, ſucculent leaves, which are for the 
molt part of a dark- green or purple colour. The roots 
of this are large, and of a deep red colour. The lar- 
ger theſe roots grow, the tenderer they are, and the 
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leaving the ſmaller inner ones to grow large; 
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deeper their coloar, the more they are eſteemed. The 


_ varieties of this ſpecies arc, the common red beet, the 
'- turgip-rooted beet, and the green-leaved red bect. 4. 


The cicla, or root of fcarcity ; for which ſce Acx- 
CULTUKE, “ 52, 

Culture, The common white beet is commonly 
ſown by itſelf in the beginning of March, upon an 
open ſpot of ground, not too moiſt, When the plants 
have put out four leaves, the ground ſhoald be hoed 
as is practiſed for carrots, carefully cutting up all the 
weeds, and alſo the plants where they are too near cach 
other, leaving them at leaſt ſix inches aſunder. In 
three weeks or a month's time the ground ſhould be 
hoed 2 ſecond time to cut up the weeds and thin the 

cater diſtance, for by this time they will 


| pm to a 
out of danger; ſo ſhould not be left nearer than 


eight or nine inches, if regard is had to the goodneſs 
of the leaves; and if it is of the Swiſs kind, with broad 
leaves, the plants muſt not be nearer than a foot. In 
ſix weeks after, the ground ſhould be hoed over a third 
time, which if properly done will deſtroy all the weeds. 
After this the plant will ſpread and prevent the weeds 
from growing, therefore will want but little cleanin 
for a conſiderable time, and the leaves will ſoon be fit 
for aſe. The onter larger leaves ſhould be firſt gathered, 
y which 
method a ſmall ſpot of ground will ſupply a moderate fa- 
mily for a whole year, Oe the plantsare not allowed 
to run to ſeed, forin that caſe they will not be good. 
The red beet is frequently ſown with onions, car- 
rots, or nips ; but if theſe arc not to be ſoon re- 
moved, the beets ought to be ſown by themſelves. 
This ſort requires a deep light ſoil; the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in March, and muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the former ſort : but the plants ſhould not 
be left nearer than a foot diſtance, or in a good land 
a foot and a half; for the leaves will cover the ground 
at that diſtance, The roots will be fit for uſe in 
autumn, and continue good all winter ; bat in the 
ſpring, when they begin to ſhoot, they will be hard and 


ſtringy. F | | 

Medicinal and other uſes. Decoctions of beets gen- 
tly looſen the belly; hence they have been ranked a- 
mong the emollient herbs : the plants remaining after 
the boiling are ſuppoſed to have rather a contrary ef- 
fect. They afford little nouriſhment, and are ſaid by 
ſome to be prejudicial to the ſtomach. The juice ex- 
preſſed from the roots is a powerful errhine. The 
root of the red beet is ſometimes uſed to improve the 
colour of claret ; and Mr Margraff found that good 
ſugar might be produced from the roots of the white 
kind by the methods practiſed abroad for procuring it 
from the ſugar cane, By ſome it is recommended to 
cultivate the white beet in large quantities as food for 
cattle, Sce AGRICULTURE, no 51. 

BETANZOS, a town of Galicia in Spain, ſeated on 
the Mandeo, and a bay of the ſea, in W. Long. 7. 50. 
N. Lat. 43. 21. 

BETEL, or BETIE, in botany, an Indian plant 
(a ſpecies of PI ER), of great uſe and eſteem in the 
eaſt, where it makes a conſiderable article of commerce. 
Sce PIPER. 

BETELFAGUI, a town of Aſia, in Arabia Felix, 
famous for the vaſt quantity of coffee bought and ſold 
there; being the mart where the country people bring 
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their coffee to ſell; and where the Europeans come, or 


ſend their factors or brokers, to purchaſe it. E. Long. 
57. 20. N. Lat. 15. 40. 


BEIT HABARA (anc. geog.), a term denoting a — 


paſſage ; and theretore by many referred to the paſ- 
ſage at Jericho, where the Iſraclites paſſed over dry- 
ſhod; by Lightfoot, to the paſſage at Scythopolis ; but 
Cellarius reters it to the mid-way between both; be- 
cauſe there were doubtleſs ſeveral paſſages or fords on 
the Jordan. Here John is ſaid to have baptized on the 
other ſide Jordan, (Evangeliſts). 

BETHAGLO, or BETH-HAGLA (anc. geog.), a 
town of the tribe of Benjamin ( Joſhua xvii. . In 
Jerome's time there was a village called Agla, ten miles 
trom Eleutheropolis, towards Gaza, and ſuppoſed to be 
Bethagla. 

BETHANY (anc. geog.), a village at the foot of 
mount Olivet, on the caſt fide, about two miles to the 
caſt of Jeruſalem, (John, Jerome) ; where Lazarus 
dwelt and was raiſed from the dead ; and where hap- 
pened the aſcenſion of our Saviour. 

BETHARAMPHTHA (anc. PL a town of 
Galilee, N of the Peraea, ( Joſephus) ; which 
being walled round A Hered Antipas, was called Ju- 
lius, after Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, and conſort 
of Tiberius : it ſtood to the north of the lake of Gene- 
ſareth, at the influx of the Jordan into that lake; and 
here Dr Well's places Bethſaida. 

BETHARAN (anc. geog.), a town of the Peraea, 
or on the other ſide Jordan. Said to be called Livias, 
or Libias, in the Greek manuer, by Herod in honour 
of Livia, (Euſebius, . ; and of the ſame lati - 
tade almoſt with Jeru =_— olemy) ; called Julias by 
Joſephus, who always calls che Livia of Auguſtus ia. 

BETHAVEN (anc. geog.), a town in the tribe of 
Ephraim, and a name given Bethel by Hoſea, after the 
eſtabliſhment of the idolatry of Jeroboam there : mean- 
ing it to have become the houſe of iniquity, from being 
the houſe of God; but Bethaven was a diſtin town 
(Joſhua vii. 2.) to the ſouth-eaſt of Bethel. 

BETHEL (anc. geog.), a city of Samaria, on the 
borders of the tribe of Benjamin, anciently called Luz, 
(Moſes) ; but they ſcem to be diſtinguiſhed, (Joſhua 
xvi. 2.). They were, however, contiguous places. 
Bethel was properly the place of Jacob's viſion ; and 
Luz, or Lus, an adjoining town, afterwards called 
Bethel, the former name being loſt in that of Bethel. 
It was twelve miles to the north-eaſt of Jeruſalem, 
(Jerome); and called Bethaven, (Hoſea). 

BETHESDA, (called in the Greek, een 
wpoCaminy, and thence in the Vulgate, Piſcina Probati- 
ca, becauſe, according to ſome, the ſheep were waſhed 
in it, which were appointed for ſacrifices), was the 
Hebrew name for a pool or public bath, which had 
five porticos, piazzas, or covered walks around it. 
This bath, for its ſingular uſefulneſs, was called Beth- 
eſda, mon 2, Beth Chezda, or the houſe of Mercy, be- 
cauſe, as Pool, in his Annotations, obſerves the erect- 
ing of baths was an act of great kindneſs to the com- 
mon yours, whoſe indiſpoſitions in hot countries re- 
quired frequent bathing. However, ſome will have 
the word Betheſda to be 7x n, or the ſnk-houſe, or 
drain, becauſe the waters which came from the temple, 
and the place where the victims were waſhed, flowed 
thither. From the Greek word z:xuuC9pa being uſed 
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41.442, by loſcphus ( Antiq. xv. 3.) to denote the baths at Je- 
— 3 Dr Macknight, in his Harmony of the Gol- 


peis, concludes that their opinion ſeems to be without 
4 proper foundation who atfirm, that this pool ſerved 
for waſhing the ſheep deſigned for ſacritice before they 
were driven into the temple, and for waſhing the en- 
trails of the beaſts ſacrificed there : beſides, he thinks 
it inconliſtent with the ſituation of Betheſda, near the 
ſheep- gate (or market, as our Engliſh tranſlators have 
rendered the Greck wr: 2» wpoCanriuy 1 Cf, though 
ſome copies have it, Er v, &c.) in the ſouth-eaſt wall 
of the city ; or, according to the compilers of the U- 
niverſal Hiſtory, in that which was on the north eaſt, 
2 great way from the temple. However this may be, 
we are told (John v. 2, 3, &c.) that in the porticoes of 
this bath, at the time of a certain feaſt (which is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to have been the paſſover), there lay a 
multitude of impotent folk, ſuch as the blind, halt, and 
withered, waiting for the 2 of the water: for an 
angel went down at a certain ſcaſon into the pool, and 
troubled the water; that is, moved it in a ſenſible man- 
ner. Whoſoever then firſt, after the troubling of the 
water, ſtepped into it, was made whole of whatever 
diſeaſe he had. Some writers confine the miracle of 
the pool of Betheſda to the ſeaſon of this particular 
feaſt mentioned in verſe 1. of this chapter, becauſe they 
underſtand r * ,, by times (verle 4.) which our 
tranſlators render, à certain ſeaſon, meant at that ſea- 
ſon; that is, the ſeaſon mentioned verſe 1. ; and ſince 
the evangeliſt does not ſay that the water of Betheſda 
had this ſanative quality at any other feaſt, we are at 
liberty to make what ſuppoſition ſeems moſt convenient. 
Perhaps it was intended to ſhow that Ezekiel's (xlvii.) 
viſion of waters iſſuing out of the ſanctuary was about 
to be fulfilled, of which waters it is ſaid, (ib. verſe 9.) 
they ſhall be healed, and every thing ſhall live whi- 
ther the river cometh.” But it muſt beobſerved, that 
the fourth verſe of this chapter of St John is not in 
the Cambridge MSS. which formerly was Beza's, nor 
in one or two more of great authority. See Dr Mill's 
judgment of it in that part of his Prolegomena to which 
he refers the reader in his note on the text. But 
though it ſhould be rejected, the difficulty for which 
ſome would have it cancelled, Dr Macknightobſerves, 
remains ſtil] : becauſe the ſcventh verſe implies that 
cures were performed in this pool, and that only one 
at a time was cured, and conſequently that theſe cures 
were miraculous, If fo, it is as caſy to conceive that an 
angel moved the water, and gave it its healing quality, 
as to fancy thoſe cures were performed miraculouſly any 
other way, Grotius thinks, that the angel is ſaid to 
have deſcended, not becauſe he was ever ſeen to do ſo, 
but becauſe the Jews were perſuaded that God brought 
ſach things to paſs by the miniſtration of angels; fo 
that from that violent motion of the water, and the cure 
following it, the preſence of an angel was with reaſon 
ſuppoſed. Dr Hammond ſuppoſes, that the waters be- 
came medicinal by being impregnated with a healin 

warmth from the blood and entrails of the ſacrificed 


beaſts that were waſhed there; and that the ayſw.©., 


angel, or meſſenger, in the text is not to be underſtood of 
thoſe celeſtial beings that are uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
that name, but only of a common meſſenger, viz. an 
officer or ſervant of the prieſt, who at a proper ſeaſon 
was ſent by him to ſtir the pool, 

Vor. III. 


BETHLEHEM, a town of Paleſtine, famous for Bethlehem 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. It was once 2 2 3 


town, but is now only à poor village. It is ſituate 

two leagues ſonth-caſt of Jeruſalem, on an eminence, 
in a country full of hills and valleys, and might beren- 
dered very agreeable, The foil is the beſt in all theſe 
diſtricts : fruits, vines, olives, and ſeſamum ſucceed 
here extremely well; but cultivation is wanting. They 
reckon about 600 men in this village capable of bear- 
ing arms upon occaſion ; and this often occurs, ſome- 
times to reſiſt the Pacha, ſometimes to make war with 
the adjoining villages, and ſometimes in conſequence 
of inteſtine diſſentions. Of theſe 600 men, about 100 
are Latin Chriſtians, who have a vicar dependent on 
the great convent of Jeruſalem. Formerly their whole 
trade conſiſted in the manufacture of beads ; but the 
reverend fathers not being able to find a ſale for all 
they could furniſh, they have reſumed the cultivation 
of their lands. They make a white wine, which juſ- 
tiſies the former celebrity of the wines of Judea, but 
it has the bad property of bcing very heady. The 
neceſſity of uniting for their common defence prevails 
over their religious differences, and makes the Chriſtians 
live here in tolerable harmony with the Mahometans, 
their fellow-citizens, Both are of the party Tamani, 
which, in oppoſition to that called Xaiſi, divides all 
Paleſtine into two ſactions, perpetually at variance. 
The courage of theſe peaſants, which has been fre- 
quently tried, has rendered them formidable through 
all that country, Here is a church built by St He- 
lena, in the form of a croſs, which is very large ; and 
from its top may be ſeen all the country round about. 
The roof is lofty, flat, and compoſed of cedar on the 
inſide, and leaded without. Both ſides of the nave 
are ſupported by two rows of marble pillars, each made 
of one piece, and eleven in a row, inſomuch that they 
make as it were five naves, ſeparated from each other 
by theſe rows of pillars, in each of which is the pic- 
ture of ſome ſaint. On the wall over the pillars there 
is a very beautiful Moſaic work, on a gold ground. 
The walls were formerly overlaid with fine marble, 
but the Turks have taken it to adorn their moſques. 
The three upper ends of the croſs terminate in three” 
ſemicircles, having in each an altar. Over the chan- 
cel there is a ſtately cupola, covered with lead on the 
outſide, and within adorned with Moſaic work. Cloſe 
to the church is the monaſtery of the Franciſcans ; 
which is large but indifferently built. The gardens 
are defended with ſtrong walls, and at the north- weſt 
of them ſtands a tower now almoſt in ruins, Their 
chapel is better taken care of, Through this there is 
a paſſage to a ſquare cave, where they ſay the Inno- 
cents were buried. Beyond this there are paſſages to 
the tombs of St Jerom, 'St Paula, Eſtochium, and 
Euſebius of Cremona. Beyond theſe there is a grot 
or cell, which they ſay was the lodging- place of St 
Jerom when he tranſlated the Bible. Another en- 
trance leads to a vault or chapel, 12 feet wide and 40 
long, whoſe floor is paved, and ſides lined with white 
marble, and the roof is adorned with Moſaic work, 
now much decayed. At the end of this there is an 
arched concavity, with an altar, over which is a pic» 
ture of the nativity, and under it a vault, the middle of 
which is a ſtar made wich ſtones of various colours, to 
mark the place where they ſay our Saviour was born 1 
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and near this is the manger where they pretend he was 
laid ; it is hewn out of a rock, and is now flagged with 
white marble, 

BETHLEHEM, in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, is a 
ſmall town of about 60 houſes, on the north ſide of the 
river Lehigh or Weſt-branch of Delaware, 53 miles 


north of Philadelphia, in Lat. 40. 37. It was begun 
and is ſettled by a number of the evangelical United 
Brethren, vulgarly called Moravians. Theſe, in ho- 
nour of the birth place of Chriſt, called this their firſt 
and chief ſettlement in America, Bethlehem. 

It has a pleaſant and healthy ſituation, and moſtly good 
ſtately houſes of hammered ſtone, and fine mill-works 
on a creek called Manakes, Gentlemen and Ladies, 
who travel for their health or pleaſure, commonly viſit 
it, to ſee the ſingular inſtitution of this religious ſociety 
and their curioſities, There is a water-work of a ſim- 
ple conſtruction on the foot of the hill, whereon the 
town ſtands, which forces the water of a ſpring above 
100 feet high for the uſe of the inhabitants, intothe town 
and ſeveral public buildings. On the river Lehigh, is 
a ferry, where the flat, carrying a team with ſix horſes, 
works itſelf by a rope, and the current of the ſtream, 
forwards and backwards acroſs the river, 

At the beginning of the year 1790, the inhabitants 
were 550 in number, 

BETHLEHEM, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
province of Brabant, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
E. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 51. 2. 

BETHLEHEMITES, or BETHLEMITEs, in 
Church Hiſtory, a ſort of monks introduced into Eng- 
land in the year 1257, habited like the Dominicans, 
except that, on their breaſt, they wore a ſtar with five 
rays, in memory of the ſtar or comet which appeared 
over Bethlehem at the nativity of our Saviour. They 
were celled at Cambridge, and had only one houſe in 
England. 

There is alſoan order of Bethlehemites (till ſubſiſting 
in Peru, who have convents at Lima ; one called of 
the incurables, the other of our Lady of mount Car- 
mel, Theſe Bethlehemites came originally from the 
city of Guatimala in Mexico, where they were inſtitu- 
ted by the venerable Peter Joſeph of Betancur, for the 
ſervice of the poor. Innocent XI. in 1687, approved 
the inſtitute. They have already nine convents in Peru. 

The Bethlehemites, though outwardly of great ſim- 
plicity, paſs for the moſt refined politicians ; inſomuch 
as to be called the quinteſſence of the Carmelites and 
Jeſuits. They are all fryars. For their almoner they 
chooſe a ſecular prieſt, whom they hire, and who has 
no vote in the chapter. 

BETHORON, (anc. geog.), a town of Samaria ; 
Upper and Nether, and both in the tribe of Ephraim, 
built by Shera grand daughter of Ephraim, 1 Chron. 
viii. 24. both which were reſtored by Solomon, after 
falling to decay, 1 Kings ix. 17. and 2 Chron, viii. 5. 
Their diſtance was almoſt the whole breadth of the 
tribe of Ephraim, the Upper being in the north, the 
Nether in the ſouth, of that tribe, Joſhua xvi. We 
know more of the Nether than of the Upper : it was 
ſituate on a mountain, and therefore Joſephus and Jerome 
mention going up or aſcending ; and it ſtood on the 
public road to Lydda and Cæſarea, diſtant an hun- 
dred ſtadia, or twelve miles from Jeruſalem : and on 
account of this vicinity, ſome allot it to the tribe of 
Benjamin, 
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BETH-PEOR, (anc. geog.) a town of the Reu- 
benites, on the other ſide Jordan, at mount Foger, o- 
ver againſt Jericho, hx miles above Livias. 
a temple ſacred to the idol Baal-Peor, Numbers xxv. 3. 
called Beel-Phegor by the Vulgate, interpreted Pria- 
pus 5 

BETHPHAGE, (anc. geog.) a place at the weſt 
deſcent or declivity of mount Oliver, Matthew xxi. 1. 
Froin which it may be gathered, that the whole of that 
declivity, with a part of the valley, and the extreme 
ſkirts of the city, went under the common name of 
Bethphage. 

BET HSAIDA. Sce BETHARAMPHTHA. 

BETHSAN, or BETHSEAN, (anc. geog.) a town 
of Samaria, in the half tribe of Manaſleh, on the bor- 
ders of Galilee, about half a league from — on 
this ſide, having half of its territory in the Peraea: it 
was afterwards called Scythopolis : ir was diſtant from 
Tiberias, ſituate on the lake Geneſareth, 120 ſtadia, 
or 15 miles, to the ſouth; and from Jeruſalem to the 
north, 600 ſtadia, or 75 miles. As to the origin of 
the appellation Scythopolis, there ſcarce appears any 
thing in hiſtory that has a relation to it, but the irrup- 
tion of the Scythians, in the time of the Medes, when 
they over-ran all Aſia. It was the greateſt city of all 
the Decapolis, (Joſephus.) It is called Bacſon by 
Stephanus. 

BETHUNE (Maximilian de), Duke of Sully, grand 
maſter of the artillery, and marſhal of France, ſove- 
reign prince of Enrichemont and Bois-Bell, Marquis 
of Roſny, and one of the ableſt and moſt upright mi- 
niſters France ever had, was deſcended from an illuſtri- 
ous houſe, and was born in 1560, He entered very 
young into the ſervice of Henry of Bourbon then king 
of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of France, who was 
juſt ſeven years his elder. He was bred in the reform- 
ed religion, and continued in the profeſſion of it to 
the end of his life, though from political motives he 
2dviſed his maſter to abjure it, as the only method of 
putting an end to the miſeries of France. After Hen- 
ry had gained poſſeſſion of the kingdom, Sully per- 
formed all the duties of a great and good miniſter, 
while his maſter exerciſed all the offices of a great and 
good king. He had been at the battles of Coutras, 
Arques, and Ivry ; at the fieges of Paris, Noyon, 
Rouen, and Laon; and ſignalized himſelf on every 
important occaſion. In 1597 he was made chief over- 
ſeer of the highways of France; and the following year 
was raiſed to the poſt of ſuperintendant of the finances. 
Though he was then but 4o years of age, and had hi- 
therto ſignalized himſelf only in the army, he put the 
king's finances in ſuch order, that he paid his debts, 
which amounted to two hundred millions of livres, and 
laid up great ſums in the King's treaſury. In 1601 
he was made grand-maſter of the artillery, the next 
year governor of the Baſtile, and afterwards ſuperin- 
tendant of the fortifications. He was then ſent into 
England as embaſlador extraordinary; and had, at his 
return, the government of Poictou. At laſt Henry IV. 
in 1606, erected in his favour the territory of Sully on 
the Loire into a duchy and pecrage, and made him 

rand-maſter of the ports and havens. After the mur- 
, of that great prince in 1610, the Duke of Sully, 
who had ſerved him with the greateſt zeal and fidelity, 
was obliged to retire to one of his houſes, where he en- 
joyed a private life; but in 1634 he was made marſhal 
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of France, upon which he reſigned the poſt of grand- 
maſter of the artillery. He died in his caſtle of Vil- 
lebon on the 21ſt of December 1641, at 82 years of 
age. His Memoirs are ranked among the beſt books 
of French hiſtory : they contain a moſt particular ac- 
count of whatever paſſed from the peace of 1570 to 
the death of Henry IV. in 1610: and acquire addi- 


tional value from the many curious perſonal anecdotes 


reſerved in them. They were tranſlated into Englith 
y Mrs Lennox in 1757. 7 

BETHUNE, a town of France, in Artois, containing 
upwards of 5000 inhabitants. There is an entrance 
into this city through four gates, and it is ſurrounded 
with walls and fortified. The city and the caſtle taken 
together are of a triangular figure, but the caſtle itſelf 
is a very irregular building. The houſes are very in- 
different, ard the ſtreets ill paved; however, there is 
a large handſome ſquare, and ſeveral churches. In the 
marſhy lands near the city there are ſeveral canals cut 
for the conveniency of whitening linen. It is ſeated 
on a rock by the river Belfe. E. Long. 2. 48. N. 
Lat. 50. 32. 

BETIS, a governor of Gaza under Darius, famous 
for his valour and loyalty ; he defended a place of con- 
ſequence with a few men againſt Alexander, who was 
there ſhot through the ſhoulder, Betis thinking hin, 
ſlain, returned triumphantly to the city ; but in a ſe- 
cond aſſault he was wounded and r to Alexander, 
who cruelly ordered him to be put to death. 

BETLEY, a town of Staffordſhire in England. 
It is ſeated on the confines of the county, next to 
Cheſhire, in a barren ſandy ſoil. W. Long. 2. 15. 
N. Lat. 53. o. 

BETLIS, a ſtrong town of Armenia or Turcomania 
belonging to a bey or prince of the country, who is 
very powerful, and is ſubject to neither the grand ſig- 
nior nor king of Perſia. It lies on the road from Tau- 
ris to Aleppo, and the prince can ſtop caravans when- 
ever he pleaſes; for the paſſage between the mountains 
is ſo narrow, that ten men can defend it againſt 1000. 
The town is ſcated between two mountains about a can- 
non-ſhot from each other, and the caſtle is on an emi- 
nence exactly in the middle. This eminence is in the 
ſhape of a ſugar-loaf : and is ſo ſteep on all ſides, that 
it is im poſſible to get ap but by winding round about 
it. The people in and about the town are ſhepherds, 
bat are ready to take up arms at the command of their 
prince. E, Long. 42. 49. N. 37. 20. 

BETON, a name given by the French engineers to 
a kind of mortar, which they uſe in raiſing the foun- 
dations of maſonary under water. It conſiſts of twelve 
parts of pozzolans or Dutch tarraſs, ſix of good ſand, 
nine of unſlaked lime, thirteen of ſtone ſplinters about 
the ſize of an egg, and three of tile-duſt or cinders, 
or ſcales of iron out of a forge ; this being well work- 
ed together, is left to ſtand for about 24 hours, or till 
it becomes ſo hard as not to be ſeparated without a pick- 
axe. 

BETONICA, BEToxy : A genus of the gymno- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
42d order, verticillatæ. The calyx is awned ; the up- 
per lip of the corolla is aſcending and flattiſn; and 
the tube is cylindric. 

Species, &c. Of this genus botanical writers enu- 
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merate the following ſpecics. 1. The officinalis, purple 
or wood betony. 2. The danica, or greater Daniſh 
betony. 3. The alpina, or leaſt Alpine betony. 4. The 
orientalis, or eaſtern betony, with very long narrow 
leaves, and a thick ſpike of flowers. 5. The incana, 
or hoary Italian betony, with a fleſh-coloured flower. 
Of theſe the firſt ſpecies only deſerves notice. It is a 
low plant growing in woods and ſhady places where 
it is found in abundance ; the flowers come forth 
in June and July, of a liſh colour, and ſtand 
in ſpikes on the top of the ſtalks. The leaves and 
flowers have an herbaceous, roughiſh, ſomewhat bit- 
teriſh taſte, accompanied with a very weak aromatic 
flavour. This herb has been long a favourite among 
writers on the materia medica, who have not failed to 
attribute to it abundance of good qualities. Experience, 
however, does not diſcover any other virtue in betony 
than that of a mild corroborant : as ſuch, an infuſion 
or light decoction of it may be drank as tea; or a ſa- 
turated tincture in rectified ſpirits given in ſuitable 


doſes, in laxity or debility of the viſcera, and diſeaſes 


proceeding from thence. The powder of the leaves 


ſnuffed up the noſe provokes ſneezing ; and hence be- 


tony is ſometimes made an ingredient in ſternutatory 
powders: this eſſect does not ſeem to be owing, as is 
generally ſuppoſed, to any peculiar ſtimulating virtues 
in the herb, but to the rough hairs with which the 
leaves are covered. The roots of this plant differ greatly 
in their quality from the other parts: cheir taſte is 
very bitter and nauſeous ; taken in a ſmall doſe, they 
vomit and purge violently, and are ſappoſed to have 
ſomewhat in common with the roots of hellebore. 
According to Simon Paulli and Bartholinus, this plant 
affects thoſe who gather any conſiderable quantity of 
it with a diſorder reſembling drunkenneſs. Its leaves 
are ſometimes ſmoked like tobacco. 

BErTonica Aquatica, See SCROPHULARIA, 

Brovica Pauli. See VERONICA. 

BETONY. See BETORICA. 

BETROTHMENT, a mutual promiſe or compact 
between two parties for a future marriage. The 
word imports as much as giving one's treth ; that is, 
true faith, or promiſe, Betrothment amounts to the 


ſame with what is called by civilians and canoniſts an- 


ſalia, or “ eſpouſals;“ ſometimes deſponſation, and by 
the French fiancailles. 

BETTERTON (Thomas), the celebrated actor, 
was the ſon of Mr Betterton under-cook to King 
Charles I. and was born in Tothil-ſtreet Weſtminſter 
in the year 1635, Having received the firſt rudiments 
of a gentecl education, his fondneſs for reading indu- 
ced him to requeſt of his parents that they wound bind 
him an apprentice to a bookſeller, which was readily 
complied with, fixing on one Mr Rhodes near Charing- 
croſs for his maſter. This gentleman, who had been 
wardrobe-keeper to the theatre in Blackfriars before 
the troubles, obtained a licence in 1659, from the 
powers then in being, to ſet up a company of players 
in the Cock-pit in Drury-Lane, in which compan 
Mr Betterton entered himſelf, and, though not muc 
above 20 years of age, immediately gave proof of the 
moſt capital genius and merit. 

Preſently after the reſtoration, two diſtin& theatres 
were eſtabliſhed by royal authority; the one in Drury- 
Lane in conſequence of a patcnt granted to Henry 
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ſelves the Duke of York's Servants, the patentee of 
which was the ingenious Sir William Davenant : which 
laſt mentioned gentleman having long had a cloſe inti- 
macy with and warm friendſhip for Mr Rhodes, enga- 

ed Mr Betterton, and all who had acted under Mr 

hodes, into his company ; which opened in 1662 
with a new play of Sir William's, in two parts, called 
the Siege of Rhodes, In this piece, as well as in the 
ſubſequent characters which Mr Betterton performed, 
he increaſed his reputation and eſteem with the public, 
and indeed became ſo much in favour with King 
Charles II. that by his majeſty's ſpecial command he 
went over to Paris to take a view of the French ſtage, 
that he might the better judge what would contribute 
to the improvement of the Engliſh ; and it was upon this 
occaſion, as is generally ſuppoſed, that moving ſcenes 
werc firſt introduced upon the Engliſh theatre, which 
before had been only hung with tapeſtry. 

In the year 1670 he married one Mrs Sanderſon, 
a female performer on the ſame ſtage , who, both as an 
actreſs and a woman, was every thing that human per- 
fection was capable of arriving at, and with whom he 
through the whole courſe of his remaining life polleſſed 
every degree of happineſs that a perfect union of hearts 
can beſtow, 

When the duke's company removed to Dorſet-Gar- 
dens, he fill continued with them; and on the coali- 
tion of the two companies in 1684, he acceded to the 
treaty, and remained among them ; Mrs Betterton 
maintaining the ſame foremoſt figure among the wo- 
men that her huſband ſypported among the male per- 
formers. And ſo great was the eſtimation that they 
were both held in, that in the year 1675, when a pa- 
ſtoral, called Caliſts or the Chaſte Nymph, written by 
Mr Crown at the deſire of Qneen Catherine conſort to 
Charles II. was to be performed at court by perſons 
of the greateſt diſtinction, our Engliſh Roſcius was em- 

loyed to inſtruct the gentlemen, and Mrs Betterton 
3 dnath with the tutorage of the ladies, among whom 
were the two princeſſes Mary and Anne, daughters of 
the Duke of York, both of whom ſucceeded to the 
crown of theſe realms. In grateful remembrance of 
which, the Jatter of them, when queen, ſettled a pen- 
fron of L. 100 per annum on her old inſtructreſs. 

In 1693, Mr Betterton having ſounded the incli— 
nations of a ſelect number of the actors whom he found 
ready to join with him, obtained, throngh the influ- 
ence of the Earl of Dorſet, the royal licence for act- 
ing in a ſeparate theatre ; and was yery ſoon enabled, 
by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of many perſons of qua- 
Iity, to ere& a new playhouſe within the walls of the 
'Tennis-Court in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. To this ſtep 
Mr Betterton is ſaid to have been induced, parily by 
$11 treatment from the managers, and partly with a view 
to repair, by the more enlarged profits of a manager, 
the loſs of his whole fortune (upwards of L. 2000) 
which he had undergone in the year 1692, by adven- 
turing it in a commercial ſcheme to the Eaſt-Indies. 
Be this, however, as it will, the new theatre opened in 
1695 with Mr Congreve's Love for Love, the ſucceſs 
of which was amazingly great. Let in a few years it 
appeared that the profits ariling from this theatre, op- 
poſed as it was by all the ſtrength of Cibber's and Van- 
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brugh's writings at the other houſe, were very inſigni- Bettertoa 
ficant ; and Mr Betterton growing now into the infir. Sw 


mities of age, aud labouring under violent attacks of 
the gout, he gladly quitted at once the fatigues of ma- 
nagement and the hurry of the ſtage. 

he public, however, who retained a grateful ſenſe 
of the pleaſure they had frequently received from this 
theatrical veteran, and ſenſible of the narrowneſs of his 
circumſtances, reſolved to continue the marks of their 
eſteem to him by giving him a benefit. On the 7th 
of April 1709 the comedy of Love for Love was per- 
formed for this purpoſe, in which this gentleman him- 
ſelf, thongh then upwards of 70 years of age, acted 
the youthful part of Valentine ; as in the September 
following he did that of Hamlet, his performance of 
which the author of the Tatler has taken a particular 
notice of, On the former occaſion, thoſe very eminent 
performers, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, and Mr Dog- 
get, who had all quitted the ſtage ſome years before, 
in gratitude to one whom they had had ſo many oblj- 
gations to, acted the parts of Angelica, Mrs Frail, and 
Ben; and Mr Rowe wrote an epilogue for that night, 
which was ſpoken by the two ladies, ſupporting be- 
tween them this once powerful ſupporter of the Eng- 
liſh ſtage. The profits of this night are ſaid to have 
amounted to upwards of L. 500, the prices having been 
raiſed to the ſame that the opcras and oratorios are at 
preſent; and when the curtain drew vp, almoſt as large 
an audience appearing behind as before it. 

The next winter Mr Betterton was prevailed on by 
Mr Owen M'Swinnecy, then manager of the opera- 
honſe in the Hay-market (at which plays were ated 
four times a- weck), to continue performing, though but 
ſeldom, In conſequence of which, in the enſuing 
ſpring, viz. on the 25th of April 1710, another play 
was given out for this gentleman's benefit, viz. The 
Maid's Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, in which 
he himſelf performed his celebrated part of Melanthus. 
This, however, was the laſt time of his appearing up— 
on the ſtage. For having been ſuddenly ſeized with 
the gout, and being impatient at the thoughts of diſap— 
pointing his friends, he made uſe of outward applica- 
tions to reduce the ſwellings of his feet, which enabled 
him to walk on the ſtage, though obliged to have his 
foot in a ſlipper. But although he ated that day with 
unuſual ſpirit and briſkneſs, and met with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, yet he paid very dear for this tribute he had 


uſe of occaſioning a revulſion of the gouty humour to 
the nobler parts, threw the diſtemper up into his head, 
and terminated his life on the 28th of that month. 
On the 2d of May his body was interred with much 
ceremony in the cloyſter of Weſtminſter, and preat 
honour paid to his memory by his friend the Tatler, 
who has related in a very pathetic, and at the ſame 
time the moſt dignified manner, the proceſs of the ce- 
remonial. As an author, Mr Betterton had a conſi— 
derable degree of merit. His dramatic works are, 
1. Amorous Widow, a comedy. 2. Diocleſian, a dra- 
matic opera. 3. Maſque in the Opera of the Pro- 
pheteſs. 4. Revenge, a comedy, 5. Unjuſt Judge, a 
tragedy, 6. Woman made a Jnſtice, a comedy. As 
an ator, he was certainly one of the greateſt of either 
his own or any other age; but thoſe who are defirous 
of having him painted out in the moſt lively colours 

to 
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Betue, to their imagination, we muſt refer to the de ſcription 


given of him by his cotemporary and friend Colley 


Betula. Cibber, in the apology for his own life., 


BETUE, or BETA, a territory of the Low Coun- 
tries in the duchy of Guelderland, between the rivers 
Rhine and Leck. The ground is very moiſt, aud the 
rains often render the roads impaſſable. It is divided 
into the Upper and Lower. 

BETULA, the Bizcu-TREE: A genus of the te- 
trandria order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
5oth order, Amentacez. The calyx of the male is 
monophyllous, trifid, and triflorous; and the corolla 
is parted into four ſegments: The female calyx is mo- 
nophyllous, trifid, and biflorous: The ſeeds have a 
membranaceous wing on both ſides. 

Specizs. 1. The alba, or common birch tree, is ſo 
well known as to need no deſcription. It is in general 
of a humble growth; however, in a ſoil and ſituation 
it affects, it will riſe to a great height, and ſwell to a 
conſiderable ſize. There is a ſpruceneſs in its general 
appearance in ſummer ; and in winter its bark ſome 
times exhibits, in its variegations of red and white, no 
inclegant object. Were it not for its being ſo com- 
monly ſeen upon poor ſoils, and in bleak inhoſpitable 
ſunations, as well as for the mean and degrading pur- 
poſes to which it is univerſally put, the birch would 
have ſome claim to being admitted to a place among the 
ornamentals. 2. The nana, or dwarf-birch, with 
roundiſh leaves, grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe and on the Alps. It ſeldom riſes above 
two or three feet high, having ſlender branches garniſli- 
ed with round leaves, but ſeldom produces flowers here. 
It is preſerved in ſome curious gardens for the ſake of 
varicty, but is a plant of no uſe. 3. The lenta, or 
Canada birch, grows to a timber-tree of 60 or more 
feet in height. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, 
ſmooth, of a thin conſiſtence, pointed, and very ſharp- 
ly ſerrated. They differ in colour; and the varieties 
of this ſpecies go by the names of, 1. Duſky Canada 
birch ; 2. White-paper birch; 3. Poplar-leaved Canada 
birch ; 4. Low-growing Canada birch, &c.—4. The 
nigra, or black Virginia birch-tree, will grow to up- 
wards of 60 feet in height. The branches are ſpotted, 
and more ſparingly ſet in the trees than the common 
ſorts. The leaves are broader, grow on long footſtalks, 
and add a dignity to the appearance of the tree ; and 
as it is naturally of upright and ſwift growth, and ar- 
rives at ſo great a magnitude, Hanbury thinks it ought 
to have a ſhare among the foreſt-trees, and to be plant- 


ed for ſtandards in open places, as well as to be joined 


with other trees of its own growth in plantations more 
immediately deſigned for relaxation and pleaſure, There 
are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, differing in the co- 
Jour, ſize of the leaves, and ſhoots ; all of which have 
names given them by nurſerymen, who propagate the 
different ſorts for ſale ; ſach as, 1. The broad-leaved 
Virginian birch ; 2. The poplar-leaved birch ; 3. The 
paper birch ; 4. The brown birch, &c.—5. The alnus, 
or alder-tree, will grow to a large timber tree. Like 
the birch, it ſuffers, as an ornamental, from an aſſo- 
ciation of ideas; we not only ſee it very common, but 
we ſee it in low, dreary, dirty ſituations: nevertheleſs, 
if the alder be ſuffæred to form its own kead in an o- 
pen advantageous fituation, it is by no means an un- 
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ſightly tree: in Stow Gardens, in what is called the 
old part, there are ſome very fine ones ; and incoming 
round from the honſe by the road leading to Bucking- 
ham, there is one which is truly ornamental. Hacked 
and disfigured in the manner in which alders in gene- 
ral are, they have but little effect in doing away the 
unſightlineſs of a ſwamp ; but if they were ſuffered to 
riſe in groups and ſinglets, open enough to have room 
to form their full tops, and cloſe enough to hide ſuf- 
ficiently the unſcemlineſs of the ſurface, even a moor 
or a morals ſeen from a diſtance might be rendered an 
agreeable object. Wherever the ſoil is or can be made 
paſturable, the alder ſhould by no means be permitted 
to gain a footing. Its ſuckers and ſeedlings poiſon the 
herbage; and it is a ſact well known to the obſervant 
huſbandman, that the roots of the alder have a pecu- 
liar property of rendering the foil they grow in more 
moiſt and rotten than it would be if not occupied by 
this aqueous plant. Plantations of alders ſhonld there- 
fore be confined to ſwampy, low, unpafturable places ; 
except when they are made for the purpoſes of orna- 
ment; and in this caſe the native ſpecies ought to give 
place to its more ornamental varieties, of which Han- 
bury makes five ; namely, 1. The long-leaved alder ; 
2. The white alder; 3. The black alder; 4. The hoary- 
leaved alder ; 5. The dwarf alder. 

Culture, The firſt ſort is eaſily propagated: it may 
be raiſed either from ſeeds or layering ; and it will 
flouriſh in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation. The method 
of propagating the foreign ſorts of birch is, 1. From 
ſeeds, which are produced in America, where they 
are natives: and if they are ſown in beds of fine 
mould, covering them over abont a quarter of an inch 
deep, they will readily grow. During the time the 
are in the ſeminary, they muſt be conſtantly und of 
watered in dry weather, and when they are one or two 
years old, according to their ſtrength, they ſhould be 
planted in the nurſery in rows in the uſual manner. 
Weeding muſt always be obſerved in ſummer, and dig- 
ging between the rows in winter ; and when the plants 
are about a yard or four feet high, they will be of a 
good ſize to be planted out for the ſnrubbery- quarters. 
A part, therefore, may then be taken up for ſuch 
parpoſes ; whilſt the remainder may be left to grow 
for ſtandards, to anſwer ſuch other purpoſes as may be 
wanted. 2. Theſe trees may alſo be propagated by 
layers; and this is the way to continue the peculiari- 
tics in the varieties of the different ſorts. A ſufficient 
number of plants ſhould be procured for this purpoſe, 
and ſet on a ſpot of double-dug ground, three yards 
diſtance from each other. The year following, if they 
have made no young ſhoots, they ſhould be headed to 
within half a foot of the ground, to form the ſtools, 
which will then ſhoot vigorouſly the ſummer following ; 
and in the autumn the young ſhoots ſhould be plaſhed 
near the ſtools, and the tender twigs layered near their 
ends. They will then ſtrike root, and become good 
plants by the autumn following : whilſt freſh twigs 
will have ſprung up from the ſtools, to be ready for the 
ſame operation. The layers, therefore, ſhould be 
taken up, and the operation performed afreſh. If the 
plants deſigned for ſtools have made good ſhoots the 
firſt year, they need not be headed down, but plafhed 
near the ground, and all the young twigs layered. 
Thus may an immediate crop be raiſed this way; whilſt 
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This work, therefore, may be repeated every autumn 
or winter; when ſome of the ſtrongeſt layers may be 
planted out, if they are immediately wanted ; whilſt 
the others may be removed into the nurſery, to grow 
to be ſtronger plants, before they are removed to their 
deſtined habitations. 3. Cuttings alſo, if ſet in a moiſt 
ſhady border the beginning of October, will frequent- 
ly grow : But as this is not a ſure method, and as theſe 
trees are ſo eaſily propagated by layers, it hardly de- 
ſerves to be put in practice. 

The propagation of the alder, like that of the other 
aquatic natives, is very caſy : it may be raiſed either 
from ſackers, from cuttings, or by layering ; and no 
doubt from ſeed, though this mode of propagation 1s 
ſeldom practiſed in this country. Evelyn mentions a 
peculiar method of raiſing this tree from cuttings or 
truncheons, which he calls the J-r/ey-manner : he ſays 
received it from a moſt ingenious gentleman of 
that country: it is, to take truncheons of two or three 
feet long at the beginning of the winter, and to bind 
them in faggots, and place the ends of them in water 
till towards the ſpring, by which ſeaſon they will bave 
contracted a ſwelling ſpire or knur about that part, 
which being ſet does (like the gennet-moil apple-trec) 
never fail of growing and Ariking root,” Millar re- 
commends truncheons of three feet long, two feet of 
which to be thruſt into the ground. Hanbury ſays 
that truncheons are uncertain, and ſtrongly recom- 
mends layering ; which for preſerving the varieties, 
as well as for ornamental plantations of alders in gene- 
ral, is the beſt method. 

Uſes, In ſome of the northern parts of Europe the 
wood of the white birch is much uſed for making car- 
riages and wheels, being hard and of Jong duration, 
In France it is generally uſed for making wooden ſhoes, 
and in Britain for making womens ſhoe-heels, packing- 
boxes, brooms, hoops, &c. It alſo makes very good 
fuel, and is planted along with hazel to make charcoal 
for forges. The bark of the birch tree ſeems in a man- 
ner incorruptible. In Sweden the honſes are covered 
with it, and it laſts many years, It frequently hap- 

ens that the wood is entirely rotten, when the bark 
is perfectly ſound and good. In Kamtſchatka it is uſed 
for making drinking cups. It abounds with a reſinous 
matter, which its durability is certainly owing. In 
conſequence of this matter, it is highly inflammable : 
and in the northern countries torches are made of this 
bark ſliced and twiſted together. The bark itſelf con- 
ſiſts of two different ſubſtances ; a thick brittle brown- 
iſh red one; and ſeveral very thin, ſmooth, white, 
tranſparent membranes. In theſe laſt the inflammable 
property reſides, The thick brittle part is leſs reſi- 
nous, and has a roughiſh taſte. It has been thought 
to poſleſs ſome medical virtues, but concerning theſe 
experience has as yet determined nothing certain. Up- 
on deeply wounding or boring the trunk of the tree in 
the beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh juice iſſues forth, 
ſometimes, as is ſaid, in ſo large quantity as to equal the 
weight of the whole tree and root ; one branch will bleed 
a gallon or more in a day. This juice is recommended in 
ſcorbutic diſorders, and other foulneſſes of the blood; 
its moſt ſenſible effect is ro promote the urinary diſ- 
charge. By proper fermentation with the addition of 
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Betula, young ſhoots will ſpring out in great plenty below the 
. plaſhed part, in order for layering the ſucceeding year. 
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ſugar, this juice makes a pleaſant wine. The bark of Betula 
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Notwith- Per 


the Canada birch is very light, tough, and durable; 
and the inhabitants uſe it for canoes. 
ſtanding theſe uſes to which the birch is applicable 
when already in poſſeſſion, the planting of it is not re- 
commended, except in bleak and barren ſituations 
where no other tree will thrive, and except as a ſkreen 
and guardian to nurſe upand defend from chilling blaſts 
plants of greater value. 

The alder tree flouriſhes beſt in low marſhy ſituations, 
in which it is frequently planted to make hedges, and 
is alſo of great uſe for ſecuring the banks of rivers. 
Graſs grows well beneath its ſhade : the wood is ſoft 
and brittle ; but laſts a long time under water, and 
conſequently is of uſe for pipes, and to lay under the 
foundations of buildings ſituated upon bogs. Womens 
ſhoe heels, ploughman's clogs, and various articles of 
the turner kind, are made of it. The bark gives a red 
colour, and with the addition of copperas a black : it 
is chiefly uſed by fiſhermen to ſtain their nets. In 
the Highlands of Scotland near Dundonnel, Mr Pen- 
nant ſays, the boughs cut in the ſummer, ſpread over 
the fields, and left to rot in the winter, are found to 
anſwer as a manure. In March, the ground is cleared 
of the undecayed parts, and then ploughed. The freſh 
gathered leaves are covered with a glutinous liquor; 
and ſome people ſtrew them on their floors to kill fleas, 
Theſe inſects are ſaid to be entangled in the glutinous 
liquor of the leaves, as birds are by birdlime, The 
whole plant is aſtringent, and its bark has been recom- 
mended in intermittent fevers. The bark of the black 
berry-bearing alder is ſaid to be the moſt certain purge 
for horned cattle in obſtinate conſtipations of the bowels. 
Horſes, cows, goats, and ſheep, cat the leaves of all 
the ſpecies of betula ; but ſwine refuſe them. When 
eaten by cows, they are ſaid greatly to increaſe the 
quantity of the milk. 

BETULEIUS (Sixtus), an able grammarian, a 
good Latin poet, and FT, born at Memmin- 
gin in the year 1500; his true name was Birck, He 
taught the belles letters and philoſophy with reputation : 
a became principal of the college of Augſburg, 
where he died on the 16th of June 1554. He publiſh- 
ed ſeveral works in proſe ; and his dramatic pieces of 
Joſeph, Suſannah, and Judith, are eſteemed. 

BEVECUM, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Brabant. E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat, 
50. 45+ 

BEVEL, among maſons, carpenters, &c.'a kind 
of ſquare, one leg whereof is frequently crooked, ac- 
cording to the ſweep of an arch or vault. It is move- 
able on a centre, and ſo may be ſet to any angle. 

BetvEL- Angle, any other angle beſides hols of go or 
45 degrees. | 

BEVELAND (North and South), two iſlands in 
the province of Zealand, between the eaſtern and weſt- 
ern branches of the river Scheld, making part of the 
United Provinces, 

BEVELLING, in ſhip-building, the art of hew- 
ing a timber with a proper and regular curve, accord- 
ing to a mould which is laid on one fide of its ſurface, 
In order to have any piece of timber to its proper 
bevel, it will be neceſſary, firſt, to make one ſide 2 
and out of winding ; a term uſed to ſignify that the 
ſide of a timber ſhould be a plane, If this fide be up- 

| | permoſt, 
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| Beverage permoſt, and placed horizontally, or upon a level, it 


Beverland. 


is plain, if the timber is to be hewed ſquare, it may be 
done by a plummet and line; but if the timber is not 
hewed ſquare, the line will not touch both the upper 
and lower edge of the picce; or if a ſquare be applied 
to it, there will be wood wanting either at the upper 
or lower ſide, This is called within or without a ſquare. 
When the wood is deficient at the under fide, it is call- 
ed under-bevelling ; and when it is deficient on the up- 
per ſide, it is called ſtanding-bevelling : and this defi- 
ciency will be more or leſs according to the depth of 
the piece; ſo that, before the proper bevellings of the 
timbers are found, it will be ſometimes very convenient 
to aſſign the breadth of the timbers; nay in moſt ca- 
ſes it will be abſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially afore and 
abaft : though the breadth of two timbers, or the timber 
and room, which includes the two timbers and the 
ſpace between them, may be taken without any ſenſible 
error, as far as the ſquare body goes. For as one line 
repreſents the moulding ſide of two timbers, the fore- 
ſide of the one being ſuppoſed to unite with the aft- 
ſide of the other; the two may be conſidered as one en- 
tire piece of timber.” Murray's Ship-building. 

BEVERAGE, in a general ſenſe ſignifies a drink : 
hence nectar is ſaid to be the beverage of the gods. In 
writers of the middle age, beverage, beveragium, or bi- 
beragium, denotes money given to an artificer, or other 
perſon, to drink, over and above his hire or wages. 

BEVERIDGE (William), a learned Engliſh biſhop, 
in the beginning of the 17th century, was born in the 
year 1638, and educated in St John's college, Cam- 
bridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf very carly by 
his extenſive learning, and particularly by his knowledge 
of the oriental languages. Upon the deprivation of 
Dr Thomas Ken, biſhop of Bath and Wells, for not 
taking the oaths to the government in 1691, he refuſed 
the offer of that ſee, tho' he was then chaplain to King 
William and Queen Mary. In 1704 he was conſecrated 
to the biſhopric of St Aſaph; in which high function 
he ſo behaved himſelf all along, and diſcharged it in 
ſo exemplary a manner, that he approved himſelf a truly 
primitive prelate. He died at his lodgings at the Cloi- 
ſters in Weſtminſter-abbey in 1707, aged 71. As 
his whole life was ſpent in acts of piety and charity, ſo 
he gave remarkable inſtances of both at his death, 
leaving the bulk of his eſtate for the propagation of 
the goſpel, and promoting of Chriſtian knowledge, at 
home as well as abroad. His Private Thoughts upon 
a Chriſtian Life is a very popular, though in many 
points a very exceptionable, book. He wrote ſeveral 
other works on various ſubje&s, particularly on the 
oriental tongues. 

BEVERLAND (Hadrian), a man of excellent ge- 
nins in the end of the 16th century, but who proſtitut- 
ed it in the ſtudy and compoſition of books of a ve 
obnoxious kind. He was a perfect maſter of Ovid 
Catullus, Petronius, and authors of that ſtamp. He 
is famous for his book on Original Sin, in which he 
maintained, that Adam's ſin conſiſted in his commerce 


with his wife, and that original fin is nothing elſe 


but the inclination of the ſexes to each other: it was 
condemned to be burnt. He led a ſcandalous life, but 


ſeems tohave repented of his wicked manners and lewd 
writings; for he publiſhed a ureatiſe in the end of his 
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life, De Fernicatione cavenda, in 1698. It is ſaid he Beverley, 
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dicd mad. 


BEVERLEY, a town of Yorkſhire, governed by 


a mayor, a recorder, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
members to parliament. The minſter here is a very 
fair and neat ſtructure, and the roof is an arch of 
ſtone. In it are ſeveral monuments of the Percies, Earls 
of Northumberland, who had added a little chapel to 
the choir, in the windows whereof there are ſeveral 
pictures of that family painted on glaſs. At the upper 
end of the choir, at the right of the altar-place, ſtands 
the freed-ſtool, made of one entire ſtone, to which 
every one that fled had a right of protection. At the 
upper end of the body of the church, next the choir, 
hangs an ancient table, with the picture of King Athel- 
ſtance, who founded the church. Between them is this 
inſcription : 
Als free make I thee, 
As heart can wiſh, or egh can ſee. 


Hence the inhabitants pay no toll in any town or port 
in England. In the body of the church ſtands an an- 
cient monument, called Virgin's Tomb, becauſe two 
virgin-ſiſters lie buried there, who gave the town a 
picce of land, into which any free man may put three 
milk cows from Lady-day till Michaelmas. At the 
lower end of the body of the church is a large font of 
agate ſtone, 

Near the minſter, on the ſouth ſide of it, is a place 
called Ha//-Garth, wherein they keepa court of record, 
called Provoſt's Court In this cauſes ariſing within the 
liberties may be tried for any ſum. The liberties con- 
tain above 100 towns and parts of towns, in Holders 
neſſe and other parts of the eaſt-riding belonging to 
it, The town is a mile in length, having 4 
ſprings running quite through it. It is beautified with 
two ſtately churches; and has a free-ſchool, with two 
fellowſhips, ſix ſcholarſhips, and three exhibitions in 
Si John's college, Cambridge, belonging to it; beſides 
fx alms-houſes where none are admitted but thoſe that 
give bond 10 leave their effects to the poor when they 

ie. The principal trade of this town is making malt, 
oat-meal, and tanned leather; and the poor people 
chiefly ſupport themſelves by making bone-Jace, A- 
bout a mile caſt from the town, there is a mineral wa- 
ter, which cures eruptions of the ſkin, and is benefi- 
cial in the King's evil. E. Long. o. 9. N. Lat. 53. 


50. 

BEVERLY (John of), in Latin Joannes Beverla- 
cius, archbiſnop of Vork in the eighth century, was 
born of a noble family at Harpham in Northumber- 
land, and was juſtly eſtcemed one of the beſt ſcholars 
of his time. He was firſt a monk, and afterwards 
abbot of the monaſtery of St. Hilda, when his merit 
recommended him to the favour of Alfred king of 
Northumberland, who in the year 685 advanced him 
to the ſce of Haguſtald or Hexham, and in 687 
tranſlated him to the archbiſhopric of York. This 
prelate was tutor to the famous Bede; and lived in the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip with Acca and other Anglo-Saxon 
doctors, ſeveral of whom he engaged to write comments 
on the Holy Scriptures, In 704, he founded a college 
at Beverly for ſecular prieſts; and after he had go- 
verned the ſee of York 34 years, being tired of the 
tumults 
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tumults and confuſions that prevailed in the church, 
diveſted himſelf of his epiſcopal character, and retired 
to Beverly ; where he died four years after, ou the 7thof 
May 721.,—Bcde and other monkiſh writers aſcribe 
ſeveral miracles to nim. Between 300 and 400 years 
after his death, his body was taken up by Atric arch- 
biſhop of York, and placed in a ſhrine richly adorned 
with lilver, gold, and precious ſtones : and in 1416, 
the day of his death was, by a ſynod held at London, 
appointed a feſtival, We are told that William the 
Conqueror, when he ravaged Northumberland with a 
numerous army, ſpared Beverly alone, out of a reli- 
gious veneration for St John ot that place. This pre- 
late wrote ſome pieces which are mentioned by Bale 
and Pits, viz. 1. Pro Luca exponenda. 2. Hoemilie in 
Evanpelia. 3. Epiſlolæ ad Hildam Abbatiſſam. 4. E- 
i ſlalæ ad Herebaldum, Audenum, et Bertinum. 

BEVERUNGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
dioceſe of Paderborn, ſeated at the confluence of the 
rivers Beve and Weſer, in E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 
51. 40. 

BEVILE, in heraldry, a thing broken or opening 
like a carpenter's rule; Thus he bearcth argent, a chief 
bevile, vert, by the name of bev2r/zs. 

BEVIN (Elway), a mulician eminently ſkilled in 
the knowledge of practical compolition, flouriſhed to- 
wards the — of Queen Elizabeth's reign, He was of 
Welch extraction, and had been educated under Tallis, 
upon whoſe recommendation it was that in 1589 he 
was ſworn gentleman extraordinary of the chapel ; 
from whence he was expelled in 1637, it bcing diſco- 
vered that he adhered to the Romiſh communion. He 
was alſo organiſt of Briſtol cathedral, bur forfeited 
that employment at the ſame time with his place in the 
chapel, Child afterwards Doctor, was his ſcholar, 
He has compoſed ſundry ſervices, and a few anthems. 
Before Bevin's time the precepts for the compoſition of 
canon were known to few. Tallis, Bird, Waterhouſe, 
and Farmer, were eminently ſkilled in this moſt abſtruſe 
part of maſical practice. Every canon, as given to the 

üblic, was a kind of enigma, Compoſitions of this 
kind were ſometimes exhibited in the form of a croſs, 
ſometimes in that of a circle; there is now extant one 
reſembling a horizontal ſun-dial : and the re/o/ution (as 
it was called) of a canon, which was the reſolving it in- 
to its elements and reducing it into ſcore, was deemed 
a work of almoſt as great difficulty as the original 
compoſition, But Bevin, with a view to the improve- 
ment of ſtudents, generonſly communicated the reſult 
of many years ſtudy and experience ina treatiſe which 
is highly commmended by all who have taken occaſion 
to ſpeak of it, This book was publithed in 4to 1631, 
and dedicated to Goodman biſhop of Glouceſter, with 
the following title: © A briefe and ſhort inſtruction of 
the art of malicke, to teach how to make diſcant of 
all proportions that are in uſe : very neceſlary for all 
ſuch as are deſirous to attain to knowledge in the art; 
and may by practice, if they can ſing, ſoone be able 
to compole three, four, and five parts, and alſo to 
compoſe all ſorts of canons that are uſuall, by theſe 
directions of two or three parts in one upon the 
plain ſong' The rules contained in this book for 
compoſition in general are very brief; but for the com- 
poſition of canon there are in it a great variety of ex- 
amples of almoſt all the poſſible forms in which it is 
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capable of being conſtrufted, even to the extent of 60 Pewdly, 


parts, 

BEWDLY, a town of Worceſterſhire in England, 
ſeated on the bank of the river Severn, in W. Long, 
2. 20. N. Lat. 52. 25. It has its name Bewdley, 
Beauley, or Beaulieu, from the pleaſant ſituation on the 
declivity of a bill overlooking the river, and com mand- 
ing a fine proſpect of the country, and formerly of the 
foreſt of Wyre, remarkable for its tall ſtately oaks and 
other trees, whieh have ſince been cither blown or cut 
down. It was formerly accounted ſo delightful a place, 
that Henry VII. built a houſe here for prince Arthur, 
which he called Tilen- hall. Bewdilcy ſent burgeſſes to 
parliament very early, and had charters and preat pri- 
vileges from Edward IV. and Henry VII. which were 
— — with the addition of others, by Henry VIII. 
in whoſe time it was annexed to the county of Wor- 
ceſter. King James I. granted ita charter; of which 
a ſurrender was procured in Charles II. 's time, and 
the corporation was new-modelled. King James II. 
compelled it to accept of a new charter; but the for- 
mer ſurrender, upon a trial, was held void, and a new 
charter was obtained of Queen Anne. In conſequence 
of this it is governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes, recorder, 
ſteward, town-clerk, &c. The town is neat and well 
built ; and carries on a conſiderable trade, by means of 

the Severn, in fait, glaſs, iron-ware and Mancheſter 
goods; but its chief manufacture is in caps, commonly 
called Monmouth caps. It has a good market for corn, 
malt, leather, and hops. 

BEWITS, in falconry, pieces of leather, to which 
a hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. 

BEY, among the Turks, ſignifies a governor of a 
country or town. The Turks write eg, or bek, but 
pronounce it bey, 

This word is particularly applicd to a lord of a ban- 
ner, whom, in the ſame language, they call /angiac 
beg or bey. Every province in Turkey is divided into 
ſeven ſangiacs, or banners, each of which qualifics a 
bey; and theſe are all commanded by the governor of 
the province, whom they alſo call begler-bep, that is, 
lord of all the beghs or beys of the province: theſe 
beys are much the ſame as bannerets were formerly in 
England. 

Ber of Tunis, denotes a prince or king thereof; 
anſwering to what at Alpiers is called the Jey. In the 
kingdom of Algiers, each province is governed by a 
bey, or vice-roy, who is appointed and removed at 
pleaſure by the dey ; but has a deſpotic power within 
his juriſdidtion; and at the ſeaſon for collecting the 
tribute from the Arabs, is aſſiſted by a body of troops 
from Algiers. 

BEYS (Giles), a celebrated printer at Paris, in che 
ns opted and the firſt introducer of the conſonants 
j and v. 

BEZA (Theodore), one of the principal pillars of 
the reformed church, was born at Vezelai, in Burgun- 
dy, June 24th, 1519, He was brought up by his 
uncle Nicholas de Beza, counſellor of the parliament 
of Paris, till the month of December 1523, when he 
ſent him to ſtady at Orleans, and afterwards at 
Bourges, where he was under the care of Melchior 
Wolmar, under whom he made an extraordinary pro- 
greſs in polite learning, and from him imbibed the 


principles of Calviniſm, His uncle intended him for 
the 
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the bar; bot the law not ſuiting his diſpoſition, he 


——— ſpent molt of his time in reading the Greck and Latin 


authors, and in compoſing verſes. In 1539, he took 
up his licentiate's degree, and went to Paris, He ſell 
into ſnares in his youth, and wrote ſome licentious 
things. Sickneſs awakened him ; and he purſued a 
vow he had formerly made, of entering into the re- 
formed religion, According to this reſolution he went 
to Geneva, and made public profeſſion of the reformed 
religion. In 1549, he accepted of the Greek proſeſ- 
ſorſhip at Lauſanne, where he alſo read lectures in 
French on the New Teſtament to the refugees of both 
ſcxes whodwelt in that city. Having ſettled at Geneva, 
he adhered to Calvin in the ſtricteſt manner, and be- 
came in a little time his colleague in the church and in 
the univerſity. He was ſent to Nerac, at the ſolicita- 
tion of ſome great men of the kingdom, to convert the 
king of Navarre, and to confer with him upon af- 
fairs of importance. This was when the Guiſes had 
got the authority under the reign of Francis II. to the 
prejudice of the princes of the blood. The king of 
Navarre having teſtified, both by letters and deputics, 
that he deſired that Beza might afliſt at the conference 
of Poiſſi, the ſenate of Geneva conſented. The aſ- 
ſembly hearkened attentively to his harangue, till, 
ſpeaking of the real preſence, he ſaid, that the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt was as diſtant from the bread and wine, 
as the higheſt heaven is from the earth. This made a 
murmur : ſome cried out, Blaſphemavit / others got up 
to go away. Cardinal de Tournon, who ſat in the 
firſt place, deſired the king and queen either to ſilence 
Beza, or to permit him and his company to withdraw. 
The king did not ſtir, nor any of the princes, and 
leave was given to go on. Thronghout the whole con- 
ference he behaved himſelf with great ability. He 
often preached before the queen of Navarre, the prince 
of Conde, and in the ſuburbs of Paris. After the 
maſſacre of Vaſſi, he was deputed to the king to com- 
plain of this violence. The civil war followed ſoon 
after, during which the prince of Conde kept him 
with him ; and while the prince was impriſoned, he 
lived with Admiral de Coligni, and did not return to 
Geneva till after the peace 1563. In 1571, he was 
choſen moderator at the national ſynod of Rochelle ; 
and the year aſter, aſſiſted at that of Niſmes ; after 
this, he afliſted at the conferences of Montheliard, and 
at thoſe of Bern, The infirmities of old age be- 
ginning to fall heavy upon him in 1597, he could ſel- 
dom ſpeak in public: and at laſt he left it off entirely 
in the beginning of the year 1600. However, in 1597, 
he wrote ſome animated verſes againſt the Jeſuits, on 
occaſion of the report that was made of his death, and 
of his having before he died made profeſſion of the 
Reman faith. He lived till the 13th of October 1605. 
He was a man of extraordinary merit, and one who 
did great ſervices to the Proteſtant cauſe. This, how- 


ever, expoſed him to innumerable ſlanders and calum- 


nies ; but he ſhowed both to the Catholics and Luthe- 
rans, that he underſtood how to defend himſelf, He 
wrote, 1. A Tranſlation of the New Teſtament ; 
2. Turned the Pſalms into Latin verſe ; 3. Publiſhed 
a Treatiſe on the Sacraments; 4. Some Sermons on 
the Paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt and on Solomon's Song ; 
5. A Verſion of the Canticles, in lyric verſe; 6. A 
Vor. III. 
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French tragi- comedy, intitled, The Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham ; and many other pieces. 

BE. ANs, cotton cloths, which come from Bengal: 
ſome are white, and others ſtriped with ſeveral 
colours, 

BETZANTLER, the branch of a deer's horns next 
below the brow-antler, 

BEZOAR, in natural hiſtory and medicine, a ge- 
neral name for certain animal- ſubſtances ſuppoſed to be 
effectual in preventing the fatal conſequences of poiſon, 
The word comes from the Perſian badzcher, bazcher, 
or pahazar, which ſignifies an antidote. 

The firſt mention made of bezoar is in Avenzoar, 
an Arabian phyſician, who res a very romantic ac- 
count of its origin. He deſcribes it as generated of 
the tears or gum of the eyes of ſtags ; who, after eat- 
ing ſerpents, uſed to run into the water up to the noſe, 
where they ſtood till their eyes began to coze a hu- 
mour, which, collecting under the eye-lids, gradually 
thickened and coagulated, till, being grown hard, it 
was thrown off by the animal in rubbing frequently. 
Other opinions no leſs fabulous obtained till the time 
of Garcias al Horto, phytician to the Portugueſe vice- 
roy of the Indies, who gave the firſt genuine account of 
it. Kempſer afterwards pave a deſcription of it, with 
ſome new particulars. 

The bezoar is a calculous concretion ſound in the 
ſtomach of certain animals of the goat kind. See Ca- 
PRA. It is compoſed of concentrical coats ſurround- 
ing one another, with a little cavity in the middle, 
containing a bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, or the like ſub- 
ſtances. 

There are two forts of bezoar ; one brought from 
Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, the other from the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. The firſt or beſt ſort, called oriental be- 
zoar, is of a ſhining dark green or olive colour, and 
an even ſmooth ſurface ; onremoving the outward coat, 
that which lies underneath it appears likewiſe ſmooth 
and ſhining. The occidental has a rough ſurface, and 
leſs of a green colour than the foregoing ; itis likewiſe 
much heavier, more brittle, and of a looſer texture; 
the coats are thicker, and on breaking exhibit a num- 
ber of ſtriæ curiouſly interwoven, The oriental js ge- 
nerally leſs than a walnut; the occidental for the moſt 
part larger, and ſometimes as big as a gooſe egg. The 
firſt is univerſally moſt eſteemed, and is the only fort 
now retained by the London college ; the Edinburgh, 
in the edition of their pharmacopœia preceding the pre- 
ſent, directed both: but they now ſeem to allow them 
to be uſed promiſcuouſly, retaining in their catalogue 
only the name bezcar /apis. 

This ſtone is in high eſteem among the Perſians, and 
even of greater value than in Europe: which, with 
ſundry other circumſtances needleſs to relate here, has 

iven occaſion to many to ſuſpect, that the true bezoar 
is never brought to us. Some authors relate with great 
confidence, that all the ſtones commonly ſold under this 
name are artificial compoſitions. That ſome of them 
are ſo, is evident: hence the great differences in the 
accounts which different perſons have given of their 
qualities : the ſtones examined by Slare as oriental be- 
zoar did not diſſolve in acids; thoſe which Grew and 
Boyle made trial of, did; thoſe employed by Geoſtroy 
(in ſome experiments related in the French memoirs 
D d (1710 
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Bezonr. 1710) did not ſeem to be ated on by rectified ſpirit ; 
—— whilt ſome of thoſe examined by Neumann at Berlin 
almoſt totally diſſolved therein. The common mark 
of the goodneſs of this ſtone, is its ſtriking a dee 
— colour on white paper that has been rubbed wi 
chalk. 

Bezoar was not known to the ancient Greeks, and 
is firſt taken notice of by the Arabians (as above men- 
tioned), who extol it in a great variety of diſorders, 
particularly againſt poiſons, Later writers alſo beſtow 
extraordinary commendations on it as à ſudorific and 

alexipharmac ; virtues to which it certainly has no pre- 
tence. It has no ſmell or taſte, is not digeſtible in the 
ſtomach of the animal in which it is found, and is ſcarce 
capable of being acted on by any of the juices of the 
human body. It cannot be conſidered in any other 
light than as an abſorbent ; and is much the weakeſt 
of all the common ſubſtances of that claſs, It has 
been given to half a dram, and ſometimes a whole 
dram, without any ſenſible effect; though the gene- 
ral doſe (on account of its great price) is only a few 
grains, 

BEZZ OA, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes all ſub- 
ſtances formed ſtratum ſuper ſtratum in the ſtomachs or 
inteſtines of animals; in which ſenſe pearls, the con- 
cretions called erati-eyes, &c. belong to the claſs of 
bezoars. To this alſo belong the hippolithus, or be- 
20ar equinum, a ſtone ſometimes found in the ſtomach 
or inteſtines of a horſe ; the monkey-bezoar, a ſtone 
ſaid to be found in the ſtomachs of certain monkeys in 
Brazil and the Eaſt-Indies, harder than the oriental be- 
zoar, of a dark-green colour, and very coſtly on ac- 
count of its ſcarcity.— Ber oar bovinum, is a yellowiſh 
ſtone found in the ox's pail bladder. — Human bezoars 
are ſtony ſubſtances found in the inteſtines of ſeveral 
perſons, formed from the ſtones of plums, or other 
fruits, retained in the cœcum or other guts, and grow- 
ing, coated over, of which we have an inſtance given 
by Dr Cole, Phil.Tranf. 19235. — Bezoar microcsfſmi- 
cum is the ſame with the human calculus ; and is vari- 
ous in its degrees of hardneſs, as well as in its ſize and 
figure. It has been uſed in the place of the more coſtly 
ſorts.—As to the bezoar hy/lricis, a concretion found 
in the pall-bladder of an Indian porcupine; and the 
German bezoar, or that found in mountain-deer, eſpe- 
cially on the Alps ; theſe, not being ſtones, are more 
properly called by late writers WN the for- 
mer conſiſting of woolly fibres, and a bitter friable mat- 
ter, having ncither laminæ nor membranes ; the lat- 
ter being a ball of hair or herbs, or perhaps roots, 
compacted in the ſtomach of the animal.—They are all 
as medicines, unworthy of regard.—The bezoar bovi- 
num, or ox-bezoar, is uſed by miniature-painters in ſe- 
veral caſts of yellow. 

Bro Ar mineral, See PHARMACY-Tndex, 

Fofiil Br:zoaR, is a kind of figured ſtone, formed, 
like the animal bezoar, of ſeveral coats or ſtrata ranged 
round ſome extraacous body which forms a nucleus, 
and ſuppoſed to have the ſame virtues. It is found 
chiefly in Sicily, in ſand and clay pits. It is of a pur- 
ple colour, with a rough ſurface, the ſize of a walnut, 
and light, When broken, it is found to be an irony 
cruft, containing in its hollow a fine greeniſh white 
earth, reſembling pale bezoar. The earth is uſed, and 
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not the ſhells. It ſeems to be of the nature of bole Bercarti. 
armeniac. It is alſocalled Sicilian earth. , 1 

BEZOARDIC, an appellation given to whatever Bianchisi, 
partakes of the nature of bezoar; alſo to compound 
medicines whereof bezoar makes an ingredient. 

BIA, in commerce, a name given by the Siameſe 
to thoſe ſmall ſhells which are called cowrjes through- 
out almoſt all the other parts of the Eaſt Indies, See 
CowlEs. 

BI AUM, þ:a:v, in rhetoric, denotes a kind of 
counter-argument, whereby ſomething alleged for the 
adverſary is retorted againſt him, and made io conclude 
a different way: for inſtance, Occidiſti, quia adſtitiſ': 
interfecto.— fia, Imms quia adſtiti inter fecto, non vc 
cidi ; nam ſi id eſſet, in fugam me conjeciſſem. You 
killed the perſon, becauſe you were found ſtanding by 
his body. Brieum, Rather I did not kill him becauſe 
I was found ſtanding by his body; ſince, in the other 
caſe, I ſhould have fled away.” 

BIlxuu, inthe Grecian laws, was an action brought 
againſt thoſe who raviſhed women, or uſed violence to 
any man's perſon, 

BIAFAR, or BTAT RA, a kingdom of Africa, ſituated 
to the eaſt of Benin, to the weſt of Medra, from which 
it is divided by a chain of mountains, and extending 
ſouthward to the fourth degree of north latitude. The 
natives are the moſt of all negrocs addictcd to, and 
infatuated with, magic; imagining themſelves capable 
of caviing rain, thunder, and lightning : therefore they 
worthip the devil with great zeal, and even ſacrifice 
their children to him. ; 

BIAFORA, in the cvſtoms of the middle age, a 
form of cry or alarm to arms; on rhe hearing whereot 
the iuhabitints of towns or villages were to iſſue forth, 
and attend their prince, The word ſeems originally 
ſrom Gaſcony ; and the Italians even now on a ſudden 
inſurrection of the people, commonly cry, Viva, fora, 
by an uſual change of the letter B into V. 

BIARCHUS, an officer in the court of the emperors 
of Conſtantinople, intruſted with the care and inſpec- 
tion of the proviſions of the ſoldiery. 

BIALOGOROD, or AKERMAN, a ſtrong town of 
Beſſarabia, in European Turkey. It is ſcated on a lake 
called Vidono, near the ſea bdo, in E. Long. 22. 50. 
N. Lat. 46. 24. 

BIANA, a town of Aſia in the dominions of the 
Great Mogul, remarkable ſor its excellent indigo. E. 
Long. 77. o. N. Lat. 26. 20. 

BIANCHI gens» called 1/ Frari, an eminent 
8 was born at Modena; and had the honour of 

ing maſter to one of the moſt eſteemed painters that 
ever appeared, Antonio Correggio. His colouring was 
delicately fine ; his attitudes full of grace; and his in- 
vention extremely grand. His works had an aſtoniſh- 
ing beauty, and are prized as highly as even thoſe of 
Correggio. He died in 1520. 

BIANCHINI (Francis), one of the moſt learned men 
of his time, was born at Verona in 1662, of a noble 
and ancient family. His taſte for natural philoſophy 
and mathematics induced him to eſtabliſh the academy 
of Aletofih, at Verona. He went to Rome in 1684 ; 
and was made librarian to cardinal Ottoboni, who was 
afterwards Pope under the name of Alexander VIII. 
He alſo became canon of St Mary de la Rotouda, and 

at 
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at length of St Lawrence in Damaſo, He was eſteem- 
ed by the learned: and was a member of many acade- 
mics, He publiſhed ſeveral ingenious diſſertations, 
Kc. and died in 1729, aged 67. | 

BIAS, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, flouriſh- 
ed about 608 before Chriſt. He was accuſtomed to 
fay, „It is a ſickneſs of the mind to wiſh for impoſ- 
ſible things.” During the ſicge of Priena, his native 
city, being aſked why he was the only one who retired 
from the place without carrying any thing with him, 
he replied, That he carricd his all with him ; meaning, 
that his knowledge and virtue were the only quan 
that were peculiarly his own, ſince they could not be 
taken from him. He expired while pleading for one 
of his friends. 

Bras, or Bias, in a general ſenſe, the inclination or 
bent of a perſon's mind to one thing more than ano- 
ther, —lt alſo ſignifies the lead or weight put into a 
bowl, that draws or turns the courſe of it any way to 
which the bias looks, 

BIBERACH, a free and imperial city of Suabia in 
Germany. It has a large manufacture in fuſtians, and 
is ſeated in a pleaſant fertile valley on the river Ruſs, 
E. Long. 10. 2. N. Lat. 48. 4. 

BIBERSBERG, a town of Upper Hungary, ſitu- 
ated in E. Eong. 17. 25. N. Lat. 48. 35. 

BIBIENA (Ferdinand Galli), an excellent painter 
and architect, was born at Bologna in 1657; and was 
ſarnamed Bibiena from a territory of that name in 
Tuſcany, in which his father was born. He acquired 
ſich reputation by his {kill in architecture, the deco- 
rations of the theatre, and perſpective, that the duke of 


Parma invited him to his court, and made him his firft 


painter and architect. Bibiena at length went to the 
emperor's court, where he had the ſame honours and 
advantages. He wrote two books of architecture; and 
died at Bologna, at above 90 years of age. His ſons 


followed with ſucceſs the ſame profeſſion. i 


BIBLE (in Greek .O, the bool), a name applied 
by Chriſtians by way of eminence or diſtinction to the 
collection of ſacred writings, or the holy ſcriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtaments ; known alſo by various 
other appellations, as, the Sacred Books, Holy Writ, 
Inſpired Writings, Scriptures.. &c. The Jews ſtyled 
the Bible (that is, the Old Teſtament) mikra ; which 


| Ggnifies Leſſon or Lecture. 


This collection of the ſacred writings containin 
thoſe of the Old and New Teſtaments, is juſtly looked 
upon as the foundation of the Jewiſh as well as the 
Chriſtian religion. The ky it is true, acknow- 
ledged only the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, the 
correcting and publiſhing of which is unanimouſly 
aſcribed, both by the Jews and Chriſtians, to Ezra. 
Some of the ancient fathers, on no other foundation 
than that fabulous and apocryphal book, the ſecond 
book of Eſdras, pretend, that the ſcriptures were en- 
tirely loſt and deſtroyed at the Babyloniſh captivity, 
and that Ezra reſtored them all again by divine revela- 
tion. What is certain is, that inthe reign of Joſiah 
there was no other book of the law extant beſides that 
found in the temple by Hilkiah ; from which original, 
by order of that pious king, copics were immediately 
written out, aud ſearch made for all the other parts of 
the ſcriptures, (2 Kings xxii.) : by which means co- 
pries of the whole became multiplied among the people, 
who carried them with them into their captivity, Af- 
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ter the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, Ezra got together as many copies as he could of 
the Sacred writings, and out of them all prepared a cor- 
rect cdition, diſpoling the ſeveral books in their proper 
order, and ſettling the canon of ſcripture for his time. 
Theſe books he divided into three parts. 1. The Law. 
2. The Prophets, 3. The Cetubim or Hagiographia, 
i.e. The Holy Writings. | 

I. The Law contains. 1. Genelis. 2. Exodus. 
3. Leviticus. 4. Numbers. 5. Deuteronomy. 

II. The writings of the prophets are, 1. Joſhua. 
2. Judges, with Ruth, 3. Samuel. 4. Kings. 5. 1- 
ſajiah. 6. Jeremiah, with his Lamentations. 7. E- 
zekiel, 8. Daniel, 9. The twelve minor Prophets. 
10. Job. 11. Ezra. 12. Nehemiah. 12. Eſther. 

III. And the Hagiographia conſiſts of, 1. The 
Pſalms. 2. The * 3. Eccleſiaſtes. 4. The 
Song of Solomon, This diviſion was made for the ſake 
of reducing the number of the ſacred books to the num- 
ber of the letters in their alphabet, which amount to 
22., At preſent, the Jews reckon 24 books in their 
canon of ſcripture, in diſpoſing of which the law ſtands 
as it did in the former diviſion, and the prophets are di- 
ſtributed into the former and latter prophets. 

The former prophets are, 
Joſhua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
The latter prophets are, 


Aich, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 12 minor prophets. 


And the Hagiographia conſiſts of 
The Pſalms, the Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, Either, Daniel, 
Ezra, the Chronicles. 

Under the name of Ezra, they comprehend Nehe- 
miah. It is true this order hath not always been ob- 
ſerved, bat the variations from it are of little or no mo- 
ment, 

The five, books of the law are divided into 54 fec- 
tions. This diviſion many of the 
been appointed by Moſes himſelf ; but others, with 
more probability, aſcribe it to Ezra. The deſign of 
this diviſion was, that one of theſe ſections might be 
read in their ſynagogues every ſabbath-day. The num- 
ber was 54, becauſe in their intercalated years a month 
being then added, there were 54 ſabbaths. In other 
years, they reduced them to 52, by twice joining to- 
gether iwo ſhort ſections. Till the perſecution of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, they read only the law ; but the 
reading of it being then prohibited, they ſubſtituted in 
the room of it 54 ſections out of the prophets ; and 
when the reading of the law was reſtored by the Mac- 
cabces, the ſection which was read eyery ſabbath out 
of the law ſerved for their firſt lefon, and the ſection 
out of the prophets for their ſecond. Theſe ſections 
were divided into verſes, of which diviſion, if Ezra was 
not the author, it was introduced not long after him, 
and ſeems to have been deſigned for the uſe of the Tar- 
gumiſts or Chaldee interpreters ; for after the return 
of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, when the 
Hebrew language ceaſed to be their mother tongue, and 
the Chaldee grew into uſe inſtead of it, the cuſtom was 
that the law ſhould be firſt read in the original Hebrew, 
and then interpreted to the people in the Chaldee lan- 
guage, for which purpoſe theſe ſhorter ſections or pe- 
riods were very convenicnt, 

The diviſion of the ſcriptures into chapters, as we at 
preſcut have them, is of much later date, Some attri- 
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Jews hold to have 
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Bible. bute it to Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


in the reigns of John and Henry III. But the true 
author of the invention was Hugo de Sancto Caro, com- 
monly called Hugs Cardimnalis, becauſe he was the firſt 
Dominican that ever was raiſed to the degree of cardi- 
nal. This Hugo flouriſhed about the year 1240. He 
wrote a comment on the ſcriptures, and projected the 
firſt concordance, which is that of the vulgar Latin Bi- 
ble. The aim of this work being for the more eaſy 
finding out any word or paſſage in the ſcripture, he 
found it neceſſary to divide the book into ſections, and 
the ſections into ſnbdiviſions ; for till that time the vul- 
ar Latin Bibles were without any diviſion at all. 
heſe ſections are the chapters into which the Bible 
hath ever ſince been divided. But the ſubdiviſion of 
the chapters was not then into verſes, as it is now. 
Hugo's method of 1 them was by the letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, placed in the margin at an e- 
qual diſtance from each other, according to the length 
of the chapters. The ſubdiviſioa of the chapters into 
, verſes, as they now ſtand in our Bibles, had its origi- 
nal from a famous Jewiſh rabbi, named mordecai Na- 
than, about the year 1445. This rabbi, in imitation 
of Hugo Cardinalis, drew up a concordance to the He- 
brew Bible, for the uſe of the Joun. But though he 
followed Hugo in his diviſion of the books into chap- 
ters, he refined upon his invention as to the ſubdivi- 
ſion, and contrived that by verſes : this being found 
to be a much more convenient method, it has been 
ever ſince followed. And thus, as the Jews borrowed 
the diviſion of the books of the holy ſcriptures into 
chapters from the Chriſtians, in like maner the Chri- 
ſtians borrowed that of the chapters into verſes from 
the Jews. 
he order and diviſion of the books of the Bible, 
zs well of the Old as the New Teſtament, according 
to the diſpoſition made by the council of Trent, by 
decree I. ſeſſion iv. are as follows : where we are to ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe books to which the aſteriſms are pre- 
fixed, are rejected by the Proteſtants as apocryphal. 
Geneſis, 
Exodus, 
Leviticus, 
Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, 
Joſhua, 
ſudges and Ruth, 
1 Samuel, or 1 Kings, 
2 Samuel, or 2 Kings, 
Kings, otherwiſe called 3 Kings, 
Kings, otherwiſe called 4 Kings, 
Chronicles, 
Chronicles, 
Eſdras (as the LXX and Vulgate call it), or the 
book of Ezra, 
E Aras or (as we have it) the book of Nehemiah, 
Tobit, 
Judith, 
Eſther, 
ob, 
ſalms, 
Proverbs, 
Eccleſiaſtes, 
Song of Solomon, 
The book of Wiſdom, 
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Eccle ſiaſticus, 
Iſaiah, 
Jeremiah and“ Baruch, 
Ezekiel, 
Daniel, 
Hoſea, 
Joel, 
Amos, 
Obadiah, 
Nahum, which we place immediately after Micah, 
before Habakkuk. 
Jonah, which we place immediately after Obadiah. 
icah, 
Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, 
Haggai, 
Zechariah, 
Malachi, 
* 1 Maccabees, 
* 2 Maccabees. 
The books of the New Teſtament are, 
St Matthew, 
f St Mark, 
St Luke, 
St John. 
The acts of the Apoſtles. 
the Romans, 
the Corinthians, I. 
the Corinthians, II. 
the Galatians, 
| the Epheſians, 
the Philippians, 
The Epiſtle of & the Coloſlians, 

St Paul tio | the Theſſalonians, I. 
the Theſſalonians, II. 
Timothy, I. 

Timothy, II. 
Titus, | 
Philemon, 

iche Hebrews, 

St | wang 

| St Peter, I. 

St Peter, II. 

St Tohn, I. 

St john, II. 

St John, III. 

St Tude, 
The Revelation of St John. 

The apocryphal books of tlic Old Teſtament, ac- 
cording to the Romaniſts, are, the book of Enoch (ſee 
Jude 14), the third and fourth books of Eſdras, the 
third and fourth book of Maccabees, the prayer of 
Manaſſch, the Teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
Pſalter of Solomon, and ſome other picces of this na- 
ture, | 

The apocryphal books of the New Teſtament are, 
the epiſtle of St Barnabas, the pretended epiſtle of St 
Paul to the Laodiccans, ſeveral ſpurious goſpels, Acts 
of the Apoſtles, and Revelations ; the book of Her- 
mas, intitled, the Shepherd, Jeſus Chriſt's Letter to 
Abgarus, the epiſtles of St Paul to Seneca, and ſeveral 
other pieces of the like nature, as may be ſeen in the 
collection of the apocryphal writings of the New Teſta- 
ment made by Fabricus. 

The books which are now loſt and cited in the Old 
Teſtament 


The Goſpel o 


The general 
Epiſtle of 
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Teſtament are theſe, the book of the Xizhreons, or of 


—— Jaſher, as our verſion of the Bible has it (Joch. x. 12, 


and 2 Sam. i. 18); the book of the wars ct the Lord, 
(Numb. xxi. 14); the annals of the kings of Iſrael, fo 
often cited in the books of the Kings and Chronicles, 
The authors of theſe annals were the prophets, who 
lived in the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael We have 
likewiſe but a part of Solomon's 3000 proverbs and his 
1005 ſongs. (1 Kings iv. 32.); and we have entirely 
loft what he wrote upon plants, animals, birds, fiſhes, 
and reptiles. 

Ezra, in the opinion of moſt learned men, publiſhed 
the ſcriptures in the Chaldee character: for that lan- 

nage being grown wholly into uſe among the Jews, 
E thought proper to change the old Hebrew cha- 
racter for it, which hath ſince that time been retained 
only by the Samaritans, among whom it is preſerved to 
this day. 

Prideaux is of opinion that Ezra made additions in 
| ſeveral parts of the Bible, where any thing appeared 

neceſſary for illuſtrating, connecting, or 8 
the work; in which he appears to have been aſſiſte 
by the ſame ſpirit in which they were firſt written. 
Among ſuch additions are to be reckoned the laſt chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, wherein Moſes ſeems to give an 
account of his own death and burial, and the ſucceſſion 
of Joſhua after him. To the ſame cauſe our learned 
author thinks are to be attributed many other U 
tions in the Bible, which creates difficulties and objec- 
tions to the authenticity of the ſacred text, no ways to 
be ſolved without allowing them. Ezra changed the 
names of ſeveral places which were grown obſolete, and 
inſtead of them put their new names, by which they 
were then called in the text. Thus it is that Abra- 
ham is ſaid to have purſued the Kings who carried Lot 
away captive, as far as Nan; whereas that place in 
Moſes's time was called Laiſh; the name Dan being 
unknown till the Danites, long after the death of Mo- 
ſcs, poſſeſſed themſelves of it. 

The Jewiſh canon of Scriptare was then ſettled by 
Ezra, yet not ſo but that ſeveral variations have been 
made in it. Malachi, for inſtance, could not be put in 
the Bible by him, ſince that prophet 1s allowed to have 
lived after Ezra; nor could Nehemiah be there, ſince 
mention is made, in that book, of Jaddus, as high-prieſt, 
and of Darius Codomanus, as king of Perſia, who 
were at leaſt 100 years later than Ezra. It may be 
added, that in the firſt book of Chronicles, the genea- 
logy of the ſons of Zerubbabel is carried down for fo 
many generations as muſt neceſſarily bring it to the 
time of Alexander, and conſequently this book could 
not be in the canon in Ezra's days. It is probable, the 
two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, and 
Malachi, were adopted into the Bible in the time of 
Simon the Juſt, the laſt of the men of the great Sy na- 

ogue. 

6 Phe Jews, at firſt, were very reſcrved in communi- 
cating their ſcripture to ſtrangers: deſpiſing and 
munning the Gentiles, they would not diſcloſe to them 
any of the treaſures concealed in the Bible, We may 
add, that the people bordering on the Jews, as the E- 
gyptians, Phœnicians, Arabs, &c. were not very cu- 
rious to know the laws or hiſtory of a people, whom 
in their turn they hated and deſpiſed. Their firſt ac- 
quaintance with theſe books was not till after the {c- 
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veral captivities of the Jews, when the ſingularicy of Bible, 
the Hebrew laws and ceremonies induced ſeveral to —T 


deſire a mare particular knowledge of them. Joſe- 
phus ſcems W@priſed to find ſuch ſlight foot-ſteps of 
the ſcripture-hiſtory interſperſed in the Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Phoenician, and Grecian hiſtory ; and ac- 
counts for it hence, that the ſacred books were not as 
yet tranſlated into the Greek or other languages, and 
conſequently not known to the writers of doe na- 
tions. 

The firſt verſion of the Bible was that of the 8E 
TUAGINT into Greek in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus; though ſome maintain that the whole was 
not then tranſlated, but only the Pentateuch ; be- 


tween which and the other books in the verſion called 
of the Seventy, the critics find a great diverſity in 


point of ſtyle and expreſſion, as well as of accuracy. 


Hebrew BIBLES, are either manuſcript or printed. 9 
The beſt manuſcript Bibles are thoſe copied by ibe 
Jews of Spain. Thoſe copied by the Jews of Ger- 


many are leſs exact, but more common. The two 
kinds are eaſily diſtingniſhed from each other; the 
former being in beautiful characters, like the Hebrew 
Bibles of Bomberg, Stephens, and/Plantin; the lat- 
ter in characters like thoſe of Mußſter and Gryphius. 
F. Simon obſerves, that the oldeſt manuſcript Hebrew 
Bibles are not above fix or ſeven hundred years old; 
nor does rabbi Menaham, who quotes a vaſt number 
of them, pretend that any of them exceed ſix hundred 
cars. 

8 Dr Kennicot, in his Diſſertatio Generalis prefixed 
to his Hebrew Bible, p. 21, obſerves, that the moſt 
ancient manuſcripts were written between the years 
900 and 11c0: but though thoſe that are the moſt 
ancient are not more than 8oo or goo years old, they 
were tranſcribed from others of a much more ancient 
date, The manuſcript preſerved in the Bodleian libra- 
ry is not leſs than Boo years old. Another manuſcript, 
not leſs ancient, is preſerved in the Cæſarean library 
at Vienna. 

The moſt ancient printed Hebrew Bibles are thoſe 
publiſhed by the Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro 
and Breſſe. Thoſe of Portugal alſo printed ſome 
parts of the Bible at Liſbon, before their expulſion, — 
This may be obſerved in the general, that the beſt 
Hebrew Bibles are thoſe printed under the inſpec- 
tion of the Jews; their being ſo many minutie to be 
obſerved, that it is ſcarce poſſible for any other to ſuc- 
ceed in it. | 

In the beginning of the 16th century Dan. Bom- 
berg printed ſeveral Hebrew Bibles in folio and quar- 
to at Venice, moſt of which are eſteemed both by the 
jou and Chriſtians: the firſt in 1517, which is the 
caſt exact, and generally goes by the name of Felix 
Prætenſis, the perſon who reviſed it. This edition 
contains the Hebrew text, the targum, and the com- 
mentaries of ſeveral rabbins. In 1528, the ſame Bom- 
berg printed the folio Bible of rabbi Benchajim, with 
his preface, the maſoretical diviſions, a preface of 
Aben Ezra, a double maſora, and ſeveral various read- 
ings. The third cdition was printed in 1618; it is 
the ſame with the ſecond, but much more correct. 
From the former editions it was that Buxtorf, the fa- 
ther, printed his rabbinical Hebrew Bible at Baſil, in 
1618; which though there are many faults in it, is 

more 
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more correct than any of the former. In 1623 ap- 
ay jos at Venice a new edition of the rabbinical Bible 

y Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, who pre- 
tended to have corrected a great number of faalts in 
the former edition; but, beſides that it is much infe- 
rior to the other Hebrew Bibles of Venice, with re- 

ird to paper and print, it has paſſcd through the 
1 of the inquititors, who have altered many paſſages 
in the commentaries of the rabbins. 

"As to Hebrew Bibles in 4to, that of R. Stephens 
is eſteemed for the beauty of the characters; but it 
is very incorrect. Plantin alſo printed ſeveral beauti- 
fal Hebrew Bibles at Antwerp: one, in eight co- 
lumns, with a preface by Arias Montanus in 1571, 
which far exceeds the Complutenſian in paper and 
print, and contents; this is called the Royal Bible, 

ecauſe it was printed at the expence of Philip II. of 


Spain: another at Gencva in 1619; beſides many 


with and without points. 


"48 Manaſſch Ben Iſracl, a learned Portugueſe Jew, pul- 


us of different ſizes, 


liſhed two editions of the Hebrew Bible at Amſter- 


dam; the one in 4to in 1635; the other in 8% in 
1639: the firſt has two columns, and for that reaſon 
is commodious for the reader, In 1639, R. Jac. 
Lombroſo publiſhed a new edition in 4to at Venice, 
with ſmall literal notes at the bottom of each page, 
where he explains the Hebrew words by Spaniſh 
words. This Bible is much eſteemed by the Jews at 
Conſtantinople: in the text they have diſtinguiſhed 
between words where the point camets is to be read 
with a camets-katuph, that is, by e, and not an 4. 
Of all the editions of the Hebrew Bible in 8vo, the 
moſt beautiful and correct are the two of Jo. Athias, 
a Jew of Amſterdam. The firſt, of 1661, is the beſt 
paper; but that of 1667 is the moſt exact: that, 
however, publiſhed ſince at Amſterdam by Vander 
Hooght, in 1705, is preferable to any of them. 
After Athias, three Hebraizing Proteſtants engag- 
ed in reviſing and publiſhing the Hebrew Bible; viz. 
r , and Opitius.—Clodius's edition was 
publiſhed at Frankfort in 1677, in 4to. At the bot- 
tom of the page it has the various readings of the for- 
mer editions; but the author does not appear ſuffi- 
ciently verſed in the accenting, eſpecially in the poeti- 
cal books; beſides, as it was not publiſhed under his 
cye, many faults have crept in. That of Ae in 
1699, in 4to, at Berlin, is very beautiful as to letter 
and print: but, though the editor pretends he made 
uſe of the editions of Athias and Clodius, ſome critics 
find it ſcarce in any thing different from the 4to edi- 
tion of Bomberg. That of Opitius is alſo in 4 at 
Keil, in 1709; the character is large and good, but 
the paper bad: it is done with a great deal of tare; 
but the editor made uſe of no manuſcripts but thoſe 
of che German libraries; neglecting the French ones, 
which is an omiſſion common to all three. They 
have this advantage, however, that beſides the diviſions 
uſed by the Jews, both general and particular, into 
paraſkes and peſukim, they have alſo thoſe of the 
Chriſtians, or of the Latin Bibles, into chapters and 
verſes; the keri-kteti5, or various readings, Latin ſum- 
maries, &c. which made them of conſiderable uſe, 
with reſpet to the Latin editions and the concord- 
ances, | | 
The little Bible of R. Stephens, in 16to, is very much 
prized for the beauty of the character. Care, hows 
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worſe, and the text Jeſs corre, To theſe may be 
added ſome other Hebrew Bibles without points, in 
8 vo and 2410, which are much coveted by the Jews; 
not that they are more exact, but more portable than 
the reſt, and are uſed in their ſynagogues and ſchools : 
of theſe there are two beautiful editions, the one of 
Plantin, in 8vo, with two columns, and the other in 
24to, reprinted by Raphalengius at Leyden in 1610. 
There is alſo an edition of them by Laurens at Amſter- 
dam in 1631, in a larger character; and another in 
12mo, at Frankfort, in 1694, full of faults, with a pre- 
face of M. Leuſden at the head of it. 

Houbigant publiſhed an clegant edition of the He- 
brew Bible at Paris in 1573, contained in four volumes 
folio, The text is that of Van der Hooght, without 


points, to which he has added marginal notcs, ſupply- 


ing the variations of the Samaritan copy. Dr Kenni- 
cott, after almoſt 20 years laborious collation of near 
700 copics, manuſcript aud printed, cither of the whole 
or of particular parts of the Bible, did, in 1776, publiſh 
the firſt volume of his Hebrew Bible in folio. The 
text is that of Everard Vander Hooght, already men- 
tioned, diftcring from it only in the diſpoſition of the 
poetical parts which Dr Kennicott has printed in he- 
miſtichs, into which they naturally divide themſelves : 
however the words follow one another in the ſame or- 
der as they do in the edition of Vander Hooght, 
This edition is printed on an excellent type; the Sa- 
maritan text, according to the copy in the London 
Polyglot, is exhibited in a column parallel with the 
Hebrew text; thoſe parts of it only being introduced 
in which it differs from the Hebrew. The numerous 
variations both of the Samaritan manuſcripts from the 
printed copy of the Samaritan texts, and of the Hebrew 
manuſcripts from the printed text of Vander Hooght, 
are placed ſeparately at the bottom of the page, and 
marked with numbers referring to the copies from which 
they are taken. The ſecond volume, with the Difſerta- 
tio Generalis, which completes this valuable and im- 
portant work has been lately publiſhed. 

Greek BiBLes.—There is a great number of edi- 
tions of the Bible in Greek ; bat they may be all re- 
duced to three or four principal ones, viz. that of 
Complutum, or Alcala de Henares, that of Venice, 
that of Rome, and that of Oxford. The firſt was 
publiſhed in 1515, by Cardinal Ximenes, and inſerted 
in the Polyglot Bible, uſually called the Compl/utenſian 
Bible: this edition is not juſt, the Greek of the Seventy 
being altered in many places according to the Hebrew 
text. It has, however, been reprinted in the Polyglot 
Bible of Antwerp, in that of Paris, and in the 4to 
Bible, commonly called Vatablus's Bible. 

The ſecond Greek Bible is that of Venice, printed 
by Aldus in 1518. Here the Greek text of the Sep- 
tuagint is is reprinted juſt as it ſtood in the manuſcript, 
full of faults of the copyiſts, but eaſily amended. This 
edition was reprinted at Straſburg in 1526, at Baſil in 
1545, at Frankfort in 1597, and other places, with 
{ome alterations to bring it nearer the Hebrew. The 
moſt commodions is that of Frankfort, there being ad- 
ded to this little /cho/ia, which ſhow the different in- 
terpretations of the old Greek tranſlators: the author 
of this collection has not added his name, but it is cou.“ 
monly aſcribed to Junius, 

The 
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The third Greek Bible is that of Rome, or the Va- 


- tican, in 1587, with Greek ſchelia collected from the 


manuſcripts in the Roman libraries by Pet. Morin. It 
was firit ſet on foot by Cardinal Montalbo, afterwards 
Pope Sextus Quintus. This tne edition has been re- 
printed at Paris in 1628 by J. Morin, prieſt of the 
oratory, who has added the Latin tranſlation, which 
in the Roman was printed ſeparately, with /chelia. 
The Greek edition of Rome has been printed in the 
Palyglot Bible of London; to which are added, at 
bottom, the various readings of the Alexandriau ma- 
nuſcript. This has been alſo reprinted in England in 
4io and 12mo, with ſome alterations. It has been 
again publiſhed at Franeker in 1709 by Bos, who has 
added all the various readings he could tind, 

The fourth Greek Bible is that done from the Alex- 
andrian manuſcript, begun at Oxford by Dr Grabe in 
1707. In this the Alexandrian mannſcript is not 
printed ſuch as it is, but ſuch as it was thought it 
ſhould be ; z. e. it is altered wherever there —_—_ 
any fault of the copyiſts, or any word inſerted from 
any particular dialect : this ſome think an excellence, 
but others a fault; urging, that the manuſcript ſhould 
have been given abſolutely and entirely of itſelf, and 
all conjectures as to the readings ſhould have been 
thrown into the notes. 

Latin Biutks, how numerous ſoever, may be all re- 
duced to three claſſes ; the ancient vulgate, called alſo 
Italica, tranſlated from the Greek Septuagint ; the 
modern vulgate, the greateſt part of which is done 
from the Hebrew text; and the new Latin tranſlations, 
done alſo from the Hebrew text, in the 16th century. 
We have nothing remaining of the ancient vulpate, 
uſed in the primitive times in the weſtern churches, 
bat the Pſalms, Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſtes. Nobilius 
has endeavoured to retrieve it from the works of the 
ancient Latin fathers ; but it was impoſſible to do it 
exactly, becauſe moſt of the fathers did not keep cloſe 
to it in their citations, 

As to the modern vulgate, there are a vaſt number 
of editions very different from cach other. Cardinal 
Ximenes has inſerted one in the Bible of Complutum, 
corrected and altered in many places. R, Stephens, 
and the doctors of Louyain, have taken great pains in 
correcting the modern vulgate. 

The beſt edition of Stephens's Latin Bible is that 
of 1540, reprinted in 1545, in which are added on 
the margin the various readings of ſeveral Latin ma- 
nuſcripts which he had conſulted. The doctors of 
Lonyain reviſed the modern vulyate after R. Stephens; 
and added the various readings of ſeveral Latin manu- 
ſcripts. The beſt of the Loavain editions are thoſe 
at the end of which are added the critical notes of 
Francis Lucas of Bruges. 

All theſe reformations of the Latin Bible were made 
before the time of Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. 
ſince which people have not dared to make any altera- 
tions, excepting in comments and ſeparate notes. 
The correction of Clement VIII. in 1592, is now the 
ſtandard throughout all the Romiſh churches : that 
pontiff made two reformations ; but it is the firſt of 
them that is followed. From this the Bibles of Plan- 
tin were done, and from thoſe of Plantin all the reſt ; 
ſo that the common Bibles have none of the after cor- 
rections of the ſame Clement VIII, It is a heavy 
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charge that lies on the editions of Pope Clement, viz. 


that they have ſome new texts added, and many od 


ones altered, to countenance and confirm what they 
call the Catholic doctrine; witneſs that celebrated 
paſſage of St John, tres ſunt, &, There are a great 
number of Latin Bibles of the third claſs, comprehend- 
ing the verſions from the originals of the ſacred books 
made within theſe 200 years. The firſt is that of 
Santes Pagninus, a Dominican, under the patronage 
of Pope Leo X. printed at Lyons, in 4qto, in 1527, 
mach eſteemed by the Jews. This the author impro- 
ved in a ſecond edition. In 1542, there was a beau- 
tiful edition of the ſame at Lyons, in folio, with /cholia, 
publiſhed under the name of Michael Villanovanus, i. e. 
Michael Servetus, author of the /cholia. Thoſe of 
Zurich have likewiſe publiſhed an edition of Pagni- 
nus's Bible in 4:0 ; and R. Stephens reprinted it in 
folio, with the vulgate, in 1557, pretending to give it 
more correct than in the former editions. There is 
alſo another edition of 1586, in four columns, under 
the name of Vatablys : and we find it again in the 
Hamburg edition of the Bible in four languages. 

In the number of Latin Bibles is alſo uſually ranked 
the verſion of the ſame Pagninus corrected, or rather 
rendered literal, by Arias Montanus; which correction 
being approved of by the doctors of Louvain, &c. was 
inſerted in the Polyglot Bibles of Philip II. and ſince in 
that of London. There have been various editions of 
this in folio, 4to, and Byo ; to whom have been added 
the Hebrew tcxt of the Old Teſtameut, and the Greek 
of the New. The beſt of them all is the firſt, which 
is in folio, 1571, 

Since the Reformation there have been ſeveral La- 
tin verſions of the Bible from the originals, by Pro- 
teſtants. The moſt eſteemed are thof: of Munſter, 
Leo Juda, Caſtalio, and Tremellius ; the three laſt 
whereof have been reprinted various times, Munſter 
publiſhed his verſion at Baſil in 1534, which he after- 
wards reviſcd ; he publiſhed a corre& edition in 1546. 
Caſtalio's fine Latin pleaſes moſt people ; but there are 
ſome who think it too much affected; the beſt edition 
thereof is that in 1573. Leo Juda's verſion, altered 
a little by the divines of Salamanca, was added to the 
ancient Latin edition, as publiſhed by R. Stephens, 
with notes, under the name of Vatablus's Bille, in 
1545. It was condemned by the Pariſian divines, but 
printed with ſome alterations by the Spaniſh divines 
of Salamanca. That of Junius and Tremellius is pre- 
ferred, eſpecially by the Calviniſts, and has undergone 
a great number of editions. 

One may add a fourth claſs of Latin Bibles, com- 
prebending the vulgate edition corrected from the ori- 
ginals. The Bible of Iſidorus Clarus is of this num- 
ber : that author, not being contented with reſtoring 
the ancient Latin copy, has corrected the tranſlator in 
a great number of places, which he thought ill render- 
ed. Some Proteſtants have followed the ſame me- 
thod ; and among others, Andrew and Luke Oſian- 
der, who have each publiſhed a new edition of the vul- 
gate, corrected from the originals. 

Oriental BihlkEs.— At the head of the Oriental ver- 
ſions of the Bible muſt be placed the Samaritan ; as 
being the moſt ancient of all, though neither its age 
nor author have been yet aſcertained, and admitting 
no more for holy ſcripture but the Pentateuch, or five 
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year 1716, aud the Pentatench alſo in 4to in 17931, Bitte 
with Latin tranſlations, He reckons theſe verſions to 
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Bible. books of Moſcs. This tranſlation is made from the 
———— Samaritan Hebrew text, which is a little different from 


the Hebrew text of the Jews, This verſion has never 
been printed alone ; nor avy where but in the Poly- 
glots of London and Paris. 

Challce Bis, are only the gloſſes or cxpoſitions 
made by the Jews in the time when they ſpake the 
Chaldee tongue. Theſe they call by the name of 
Targumim, or paraphraſes, as not being any ſtrict ver- 
ſions of the Scriptare. They have been inſerted entire 
in the large Hebrew Bibles of Venice and Baſil ; but 
are read more commodiouſly in the Polyglots, being 
there attended with a Latin tranſlation. 

Syriac BinLEs.—Therec arc extant two verſions of 
the Old Teſtament in the Syriac language: one from 
the Septaagint, which is ancient, and made probably 
abont the time of Conſtantine ; the other called antigua 
et ſimplex, made from the Hebrew, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
about the time of the apoſtles. This verſion is printed 
in the Polyglots of London and Paris. ; 

In the year 1562, Widmanſtadius printed the whole 
New Teſtament in Syriac, at Vienna, in a beautiful 
character: after him there were ſeveral other editions; 
and it was inſerted in the Bible of Philip IT. with a 
Latin tranſlation, Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed a 
beautiful Syriac edition of the Pſalms, at Paris, in 
1525, with a Latin interpretation. 

Arabic BinLEs,—In the year 1516, Aug. Juſtinian, 
biſhop of Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verſion 
of the Pſalter, with the Hebrew text and Chaldee 
paraphraſe, adding Latin interpretations. There are 
alſo Arabic verſions of the whole ſcriptures in the Poly- 
glots of London and Paris; and we have an addition of 
the Old Teſtament entire, printed at Rome in 1677, 
by order of the congrepation de propaganda fide ; but 
it is of little eſteem, as having been altered agreeably 
to the vulgate edition. The Arabic Bibles among us 
are not the ſame with thoſe uſed with the Chriſtians 
in the Eaſt. Some learned men take the Arabic ver- 
ſion of the Old Teſtament, printed in the Polyglots, 
to be that of Saadias, who lived abont the year goo ; 
at leaſt in the main. Their reaſon is, that Aben Ezra, 
a great antagoniſt of Saadias, quotes ſome paſſages of 
his verſion, which are the ſame with thoſe in the Ara- 
bic verſion of the Polyglots; yet others are of opinion, 
that Saadias's verſion is not extant. In 1622, Erpeni- 
us printed an Arabic Pentateuch, called alſo the Pen- 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of 
Barbary, and for their uſe. This verſion is very lite- 
ral, and eſteemed very exact. The four Evangeliſts 
have alſo been publiſhed in Arabic, with a Latin ver- 
lion, at Rome, in 1591, folio. Theſe have been ſince 
reprinted in the Polyglots of London and Paris, with 
ſome little alterations of Gabriel Sionita. Erpenins 
publiſhed an Arabic New Teſtament entire, as he found 
it in his manuſcript copy, at Leyden, in 1616. 

There are ſome other Arabic verſions of late date 
mentioned by Walton in his Prolegomena ; particular- 
ly a verſion of the Pſalms preſerved in Sion College, 
London, and aaother of the Prophets at Oxford ; nei- 
ther of which have been publiſhed. 

Cophtic BirLE#s.—There are ſeveral manuſcript co- 
pies of the Cophtic Bible in ſome of the great libraries, 
eſpecially in that of the French king. Dr Wilkins 
publiſhed the Cophtic New Teſtament in qto in the 
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have been made in the end of the ſecond, or the begin- 
ning of the third century. 

Ethicpic BiBLEs,—T he Ethiopians have alſo tranſ- 
lated the Bible into their language.—There have been 
printed ſeparately, the Pſalms, Canticles, ſome chap- 
ters of Geneſis, Ruth, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Mala- 
chi, and the New Teſtament ; all which have been 
ſince reprinted in the Polyglot of London. As to the 
Ethiopic New Teſtament, which was firſt printed at 
Rome in 1548, it is a very inaceurate work, and is 
reprinted in the Engliſh Polyglot with all its faults, 

Armenian BinLEs,—T here is a very ancient Arme- 
nian verſion of the whole Bible, done from the Greek 
of the Seventy, by ſome of their doors about the time 
of Chryſoſtom. This was firſt printed entire in 1664, 
by one of their biſhops at Amſterdam, in 4to ; with 
the New Teſtament in 8vo. 

CONS BrmLEs.—Some of the fathers ſeem to ſay, 
that all the ſcripture was formerly tranſlated into the 
language of the Perſians ; but ve have nothing now 
remaining of the ancient verſion, which was certain! 
done from the Septuagint. The Perſian Pentateuch 
printed in the London Polyplot is, without doubt, the 
work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perſian Jew. It was publiſh- 
ed by the Jews at Conſtantinople, in the year 1551. 
In the ſame Polyglot we have likewiſe the four Evan- 
geliſts in Perſian, with a Latin tranſlation ; but this 
appears very modern, incorrect, and of little uſe. 
Walton ſays this verſion was written above 4co years 
ago. Another verſion of the Goſpels was publiſhed 
at Cambridge by Wheloc in the laſt century : there 
are alſo two Perſian verſions of the Pſalms made in the 
laſt century from the vulgar Latin. | 

Gothic BiBLEs.—It is generally ſaid, that Ulphilas, 
a Gothic biſhop, who lived in the fourth century, made 
a verſion of the whole Bible, excepting the book of 
Kings, for the uſe of his countrymen. That book he 
omitted, becauſe of the frequent mention of the wars 
therein ; as fearing to inſpire roo much of the milita- 
ry genius into that people. We have nothing remain- 
ing of this verſion but the four Evangeliſts, printed in 
4to, at Dort, in 1665, from a very ancient MS. 


Wulst the Roman empire ſubſiſted in Europe, the 
reading of the Scriptures in the Latin tongue, which 
was the univerſal language of that empire, prevailed 
every where. But ſince the face of affairs in Europe 
has been changed, and ſo many different monarchies e- 
reed upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the Latin 
— has by degrees grown into diſuſe : whence has 
ariſen a neceſſity of tranſlating the Bible into the re- 
ſpective languages of each people ; and this has produ- 
ced as many different verſions of the Scriptures in the 
modern languages, as there are different nations pro- 
feſſing the Chriſtian religion. Hence we meet with 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, German, Flemiſh, Daniſh, 
Sclavonian, Poliſh, Bohemian, and Ruſſian or Muſco- 
vite Bibles; beſides the Anglo-Saxon, and modern Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh Bibles. 

French Brees. The oldeſt French Bible we hear of 
is the verſion of Peter de Vanx, chief of the Waldenſes, 
who lived about the year 1160. Raoul de Prefle tranſ- 
lated the Bible into French in the reign of Ny V. 
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parts of the Scripture. The doctors of Louvain pub- 
lithed the Bible in French at Louvain, by order of the 
emperor Charles V. in 1550. There is 2 verſion by 
Iſaac le Maitre de Sacy, publiſhed in 1672, with cxpla- 
nations of the literal aud ſpiritual meaning of the text, 
which was received with wonderful applauſe, and has 
been often reprinted. As to the New Teitaments in 
French, which have been printed ſeparately, one of the 
moſt remarkable is that of F. Amelotte of the oratory, 
compoſed by the direction of ſome French prelates, and 
printed with annotations in the ycar 1666, 1667, aud 
1670. The author pretends he had bcen at the pains 
to ſearch all the librarics in Europe, and collate the 
oldeſt manuſcripts. But, in examining his work, it ap- 
pears that he has produced no confiderable various read- 
ings, which had not before been taken notice of either 
in the London Polyglot or elſewhere. The New Teſ- 
tament of Mons printed in 1665, with the archbiſhop 
of Cambray's permiſſion, and the king of Spain's li- 
cence, made a great noiſc in the world. It was con- 
demned by Pope Clement IX. in 1668, and by Pope 
Innocent XI. in 1679, and in ſeveral biſhoprics of 
France at ſeveral times. The New Teſtament publiſh- 
ed at Trevoux in 1702, by Simon, with literal and cri- 
tical annotations upon difficult paſſages, was condemn- 
ed by the biſhops of Paris and Meaux is 1702. F. 
Bohours, a Jeſuit, with the aſſiſtance of F. F. Michael 
Tellier, and Peter Bernicr, Jon likewiſe, publiſh- 
ed a tranſlation of the New "Teſtament in 1697: but 
this tranſlation is, for the moſt part, harſh and obſcure, 
which was owing to the author's keeping too ſtrictly to 
the Latin text from which he tranſlated. 

There are likewiſe French tranſlations publiſhed by 
Proteſtant authors; one by Robert Peter Olivetan, 
printed at Geneva in 1525, and ſince often reprinted 
with the corrections of John Calvin and others; ano- 
ther by Sebaſtian Caſtalio, remarkable for particular 
ways of expreſlion never uſed by good judges of the 
language. 
Bible at Geneva in 1644 ; but ſome find fault with his 
method, in that he rather paraphraſes the text than 
tranſlates it, Faber Stapalenſis tranſlated the New Teſ- 
tument into French, which was reviſcd and accommo- 
dated to the uſe of the reformed churches in Piedmont, 
and printed in 1434. Laſtly, M. John Le Clerc pub- 
liſhed a New Teſtament in French at Amſterdam in 
1703, with annotations taken chiefly from Grotius and 
Hammond ; but the uſe of this verſion was prohibited 
in Holland by order of the States-General, as tending 
to revive the errors of Sabellius and Socinus. 

Italian Bus. The firſt Italian Bible publiſhed by 
the Romaniſts is that of Nicholas Malerme, a Bene- 
dictine monk, printed at Venice in 1471. It was tranſ- 
lated from the Vulgate. The verſion of Anthony Bru- 
cioli, publiſhed at Venice in 1532, was prohibited by 
the Council of Trent. The Calviniſts likewiſe have 
their Italian Bibles, There is one of John Diodati in 
1607 and 1641, and another of Maximus Theophilus 
in 1551, dedicated to Francis de Medicis Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, The Jews of Italy have no entire verſion of the 
Bible in Italian; the inquiſition conſtantly reſuſing to 
allow them the liberty of printing one. 

Spaniſh Bits, The firſt Spaniſh Bible that we hear 
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nibles, King of France, about the year 1380. Beſides theſe, 
w——— there are ſeveral old French tranſlations of particular 
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of is that mentioned by Cyprian de Valera, which he Pibles. 
ſays was publiſhed about the year 15co. The Epiſtles —— — 


and Goſpels were publiſhed in that language by Am- 
broſe de Montelin in 1512 ; the whole Bible by Caſlio- 
dore de Reyna, a Calviniſt, in 1569 ; and the New 
Teſtament, dedicated to the emperor Charles V. by 
Francis Enzinas, otherwiſe called Driander, in 1543. 
The firſt Bible which was printed in Spaniſh for the 
uſe of the Jews was that printed at Ferrara in 1553, in 
Gothic characters, and dedicated to Hercules d"Eit 
Duke of Ferrara. This vertion is very ancient, and was 
probably in uſe among the Jews of Spain before Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella expelled them out of their dominions 
in 1492. 

German Bixtæs. The firſt and moſt ancient tranſla- 
tion of the Bible in the German language is that of 
Ulphilas biſhop of the Goths, about the year 360. This 
biſhop left out the book of Kings, which treats chiefly 
of war, leſt it ſhould too much encourage the martial 
humour of the Goths. An imperſect manuſcript of this 
verſion was found in the abbey of Verden near Cologn, 
written in letters of ſilver, for which reaſon it is called 
Codex Argenteus; and it was publiſhed by Francis Ju- 
nius in 1665. The oldeſt German printed Bible extant 
is that of Nuremburg, printed in 1443 ; but who the 
author of it was is uncertain, John Emzer, chaplain to 
George Duke of Saxony, publiſhed a verſion of the 
New Teſtament in oppolition to Luther. There is 4 
German Bible of John Eckius in 1537, with Emzer's 
New Teſtament added to it ; and one by Ulembergius 
of Weltphalia, procured by Ferdinand Duke of Ba- 
varia, and printed in 1630. Martin Luther having 
employed cleven years in tranſlating the Old and New 
Teſtament, publiſhed the Pentateuch in 1522, the hi- 
ſtorical books and the Pſalms in 1524, the books of 
Solomon in 1527, Iſaiah in 1529, the Prophets in 
1531, and the other books in 1540; he publiſhed the 
New Teſtament in 1522. Thelearned agree, that his 
language is pure, and the verſion clear and free from 
intricacies : it was reviſed by ſeveral perſons of quality, 
who were maſters of all the delicacies of the German 
language. The German Bibles which have been print- 
ed in Saxony, Switzerland, and elſewhere, are for the 
moſt part the ſame as that of Luther, with very little 
variation, In 1604 John Piſcator publiſhed a verſion 
of the Bible in German, taken from that of Junius 
and Tremellius : but his turn of expreſſion is purely 
Latin, and not .at all agreeable to the genius of the 
German language : the Anabaptiſts have a German 
Bible printed at Worms in 1529, John Crellius pub- 
liſhed his verſion of the New Teſtament at Racovia in 
1630 ; and Felbinger his at Amſterdam in 1660. 

Flemiſh Buhs. The Flemith Bibles of the Roma- 
niſts are very numerous, and for the moſt part have no 
author's name prefixed to them, till that of Nicholas 
Vinck, printed at Lovain in 1548. The Flemiſh ver- 
ſions made uſe of by the Calviniſts till the year 1637, 
But 
the ſynod of Dort having in 1618 appointed a new 
tranſlation of the Bible into Flemiſh, deputics were 
named for the work, which was not finiſhed till the 
year 1637. 

Daniſh Bini Es. The firſt Daniſh Bible was publiſhed 
by Peter Palladius, Olaus Chryſoſtom, John Synnin— 
gius, and John Maccabæus, in 1550, in which they fol- 
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There are two 
other verſions, the one by John Paul Reſenius biſhop of 
Zealand, in 1605: the other, being the New Teſta- 
ment only, by John Michel, in 1524. 

Swediſh BirLEg. In 1534 Olaus and Laurence pub- 
liſhed a Swediſh Bible from the German verſion of 
Martin Luther. It was reviſed in 1617, by order of 
king Guſtavus Adolphus, and was afterwards almoſt u- 
niverſally received. 

Bohemian, dof Ruſſian ar Muſcowite, and Sclavo- 
nian Biuls. The Bohemians have a Bible tranſlated 
by eight of their doctors, whom they had ſent to the 
ſchools of Wirtemberg and Baſil, on purpoſe to ſtudy 
the original languages. It was printed in Moravia in 
the year 1539. The firſt Poliſh verſion of the Bible, it 
is ſaid, was that compoſed by Hadewich wife of Jagel- 
lon Duke of Lithuania, who embraced Chriſtianity in 
the year 1390. 1599 there was a Poliſh tranilation of 
the Bible publiſhed at Cracow, which was the work 
of ſeveral divines of that nation, and in which James 
Wieck, a Jeſuit, had a principal ſhare, The Protcitants, 
in 1596, publiſhed a Poliſh Bible from Luther's Ger- 
man verſion, and dedicated it to Uladiſlaus IV. king of 
Poland. The Ruſſians or Muſcovites publiſhed the 
Bible in their language in 1521, It was tranſlated 
from the Greek by St Cyril, the apoſtle of the Scla- 
vonians ; but this old verſion being too obſcure, Erneſt 
Gliik who had been carried priſoner to Moſcow after 
the taking of Narva, undertook a new trantlation of 
the Bible in Sclavonian ; who dying in 1705, the Czar 
Peter appointed ſome particular divines to finiſh the 
tranſlation : but whether it was ever printed, we can- 
not lay. 

Engliſh-Saxon Brings, If we inquire into the ver- 
fions of the Bible of our own country, we mall find 
that Adelm biſhop of Sherburn, who lived in 709, 
made an Enpliſh-Saxon verſion of the Pſalms; andthatr 
Eadfrid, or Ecbert, biſhop of Lindisferne, who lived 
about the year 730, tran{lated ſeveral of the books of 
Scripture into the ſame language, 
that venerable Bede, who died in 785, tranſlated the 
whole Bible into Saxon. But Cuthbert, Bede's diſ- 
ciple, inthe enumeration of his maſter's works, ſpeaks 
only of his tranſlation of the Goſpel; and ſays nothing 
of the reſt of the Bible, Some pretend, that King 
Alfred, who lived in 290, tranſlated a great part of the 
Scriptures, We find an old verſion in the Anglo-Sax- 
on of ſeveral books of the Bible, made by Elfric ab- 
bot of Malmeſbury : it was publiſhed at Oxford in 1699. 
There is an old Anglo-Saxon verſion of the four Goſ- 
pels, publiſhed by Matthew Parker archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury in 1571, the author whereof is unknown. Dr 
Mill obſerves, that this verſion was made from a Latin 
copy of the old Vulgate. : 

Savon BIE. —The whole Scripture is ſaid by ſome 
to have been tranſlated into the Anglo-Saxon by Bede 
about the year ot, though others contend he only 
tranſlated the Golpels, 

We have certain books or parts of the Bible by ſe- 
veral other tranſlators : as, 1. The Pſalms, by Adelm 
biſhop of Shireborn, contemporary with Bede; though 
by others this verſion is attributed to King Alfred, who 
lived 200 years after. Another verſion of the Pſalms 
in Anglo-Saxon was publiſhed by Spelman in 1640. 
2. The Evangeliſts, ſtill extant, done from the ancient 
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vulgate, before it was reviſed by St Jerom, by an au- 
thor unknown, and publiſhed by Matth. Parker in 1571, 
An old Saxon verſion of ſeveral books of the Bible, 
made by Elfric abbot of Malmeſbury, ſeveral frag- 
ments of which were publiſhed by Will. Lilly in 1638, 
1 copy by Edm. Thwaites in 1699, at Ox- 
ord, 

Indian BIiBLE.—A tranſlation of the Bible into the 
North American Indian language by Elliot was pub- 
liſhed in 4to at Cambridge in 1685. 

Engliſh BitLEs,—The firſt Engliſh Bible we read 
of was that tranſlated by J. Wickliffe about the year 
1260 ; bur never printed, though there arc MS, copics 
of it in ſeveral of the public libraries. J. de Treviſa, 
who died about the year 1398, is alſo ſaid to have tranſ- 
lated the whole Bible ; but whether any copics of it are 
remaining, docs not appear. 

Tindal's.-—The firſt printed Bible in our language 
was that tranſlated by Will. Tindal, aſſiſted by Miles 
Coverdale, printed abroad in 1526 ; but molt of the 
copies were bought up and burnt by Biſhop Tunſtal 
and Sir Thomas More, It only contained the New 
Teſtament, and was reviſed and republiſhed by the ſame 
perſon in 1530. The prologues and prefaces added to 
it reflect on the biſhops and clergy; but this cdition 
was allo ſuppreſſcd, 401 the copies burnt. In 1522, 
Tindal and his affociates ſiniſhed the whole Bible ex- 
cept the Apzcrypha, and printed it abroad: but while 
he was afterwards preparing for a ſccond edition, he 
was taken up and burnt for hereſy in Flanders. 

Matth:wy's, On Tindal's death, his work was car- 
ried on by Coverdale, and John Rogers ſuperintend- 
ant of an Engliſh church in Germany, and the firſt 
martyr in the reign of Queen Mary, who tranſlated 
the Apocrypha, and reviſed Tindal's tranſlation, com- 
paring it with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man, and adding prefaces and notes from Luther's 
Bible. He dedicated the whole to Henry VIII. in 
1537, under the borrowed name of Thomas Matthews; 
whence this has been uſually called Matthews's Bible. 
It was printed at Hamburgh, and licence obtained for 
pabliſking it in England by the favour of Archbiſhop 
Cranmer and the Biſhops Latimer and Shaxton. 

Cranmer's.—The firit Bible printed by authority in 
England, and publicly ſet up in churches, was the 
ſame Tindal's verſion, reviſed, compared with the He- 
brew, and in many places amended, by Miles Coverdale 
afterwards biſhopof Exeter; and examined after him by 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, who added a preface to it: whence 
this was called Cranmer's Bible. It was printed byGraf- 
ton, of the largeſt volume, and publiſhed in 1540; and, 
by a royal proclamation, every pariſh was obliged to 
ſet one of the copies in their church, under the penalty 
of 40 ſhillings a-month ; yet, two years after, the Popiſh 
biſhops obtained its ſuppreſſion of the King. It was re- 
ſtored under Edward VI. ſuppreſſed again under Queen 
Mary, and reſtored again in the firſt year of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and a new edition of it given in 1562. 

Ceneva.—Some Engliſh exiles at Geneva in Queen 
Mary's reign, Coverdale, Goodman, Gilbie, Sampſon, 
Cole, Whittingham, and Knox, made a new tranfla- 
tion, printed there in 1560, the New Teſtament ha- 
ving been printed in 1557 ; hence called the Geneva 
Bible ; containing the variations of readings, marginal 
annotations, &c. on account of which it was much va- 

lucd 
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pibles, lued by the puritan party in that and the following 


Biſhop's.— Archbiſhop Parker reſolved on a new 
tranſlation for the public uſe of the church, and engaged 
the biſhops and other learned men to take each a ſhare 
or portion. Theſe being afterwards joined together, 
and printed with ſhort annotations in 1568, in alarge 
folio, made what was afterwards called the Great Eng- 
liſh Bible, and commonly the Biſhop's Bille. The 
following year it was alſo publiſhed in 8vo, in a ſmall 
but fine black letter: and here the chapters were di- 
vided into verſes; but without any breaks for them, 
in which the method of the Geneva Bible was followed, 
which was the firſt Engliſh Bible where any diſtinction 
of verſes was made. It was afterwards printed in large 
folio, with corrections, and ſeveral prolegomena, in 
1572: this is called Matthew Parker's Bille. The 
initial letters of each tranſlator's name were put at the 
end of his part: e. gr. at the end of the Pentateuch, 
W. E. for William Exon; that is, William Biſhop of 
Exeter, whoſe allotment ended there: at the end of 
Samuel, R. M. for Richard Menevenſis, or Biſhop of 
St David's, to whom the ſecond allotment fell: and 
the like of the reſt. The Archbiſhop overſaw, direct- 
ed, examined, and finiſhed the whole, This tranſla- 
tion was uſed in the churches for 40 years, though the 
Geneva Bible was more read in private houſes, being 
printed above 30 times in as many years. King James 
bore it an inveterate hatred on account of the notes; 
which at the Hampton court conference he charged as 
partial, untrue, ſeditious, &c. The Biſhop's Bible 
too had its faults. The King frankly owned he had 
yet ſeen no good tranſlation of the Bible in Engliſh; 
bat he thought that of Geneva the worſt of all. 

Rhemiſh.—After the tranſlation of the Bible by the 
biſhops, two other private verſions had been made of 
the New Teſtament: the firſt by Laur. Thomſon, 
made from Beza's Latin edition, together with the 
notes of Beza, publiſhed in 1582 in 4to, and after- 
wards in 1589, varying very little from the Geneva 
Bible; the ſecond by the Papiſts at Rheims in 1524, 
called the Remiſh Bible, or Rhemiſh Tranſiation, Theſe 
finding it impoſſible 10 keep the people from having 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, reſolved to give a 
verſion of their own as favourable to their cauſe as might 
ve. It was printed on a large paper, with a fair letter 
and margin. One complaint againſt it was its retaining 
a multitude of Hebrew and Greek words untranſlated, 
for want, as the editors expreſs it, of propcr and ade- 
quate terms in the Engliſh to render them by; as the 
words azymes, tunike, rational, holocauſt prepuce, paſche, 
&c. However, many of the copics were ſeized by 
th Queen's ſcarchers, and confiſcated ; and Th. Cart- 
wright was ſolicited by ſecretary Walſingham to refute 
it: but, after a good progreſs made therein, Arch- 
biſhop Whitgift prohibited his further proceeding 
thercin, as judging it improper the doctrine of the 
church of England ſhould be committed to the defence 
of a puritan, and appointed Dr Fulke in his place, 
who refuted the Rhemiſts with great ſpirit and learn- 
ing. Cariwright's refutation was alſo afterwards pub- 
liſhed in 1618, under Archbiſhop Abbot. About 30 
years after their New Teſtament, the Roman Catholics 
publiſhed a tranſlation of the Old at Doway, 16cg and 
1610, from the velgate, with annotations; ſo that the 
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in their mother-tongue ; though it is to be obſerved, 
they are forbidden to read it without a licence from 
their ſuperiors. 

King James's.—The hſt Engliſh Bible was that 
which proceeded from the Hampton court conference 
in 1603, where many exceptions being made to the 
Biſhop's Bible, King James gave orders for a newone ; 
not, as the preface expreſſes it, for a tranſlation alto- 
gether new, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, 
but to make a good one better, or of many good ones 
one beſt. Fitty-four learned perſons were appointed 
for this office by the King, as appears by his letter to 
the archbiſhop, dated in 1604; which being three 
years before the tranſlation was entered upon, it is pro- 
bable ſeven of them were either dead or had declined the 
taſk, ſince Fuller's liſt of the tranſlators makes but 47 
who being ranged under fix diviſions, entered on their 
province in 1607, It was publiſhed in 1613, with a 
dedication to James, and a learned preface, and is 
commonly called King James's Bible. Aſter this, all 
the other verſions dropped and fell into diſuſe, except 
the Epiſtles and Goſpels in the Common Prayer Book, 
which were (till continued according to the Biſhop's 
tranſlation till the alteration of the liturgy in 1661, and 
the Pſalms and Hymns, which are to this day conti- 
nued as in the old verſion, 

The judicious Selden, in his Table Talk, ſpeaking 
of the Bible, ſays, © The Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Bible is the beſt tranſlation in the world, and renders 
the ſenſe of the original beſt, taking in for the Engliſh 
tranſlation the Biſhop's Bible, as well as King James's, 
The tranſlators in King James's time took an excellent 
way. That part of the Bible was given to him who 
was moſt excellent in ſuch a tongue (as the Apocrypha 
to Andrew Downs), and then they met together, and 
one read the tranſlation, the reſt holding in their hands 
ſome Bible either of the learned tongues, or French, 
Spaniſh, Italian, &c. If they found any fault, they 
ſpoke ; if not, he read on.” 

King James's Bible is that now read by authority in 
all the churches in Britain. 

Welch BilEs.— There was a Welch tranſlation of 
the Bible made from the original in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, in conſequence of a bill brought into the 
houſe of commons for this purpoſe in 1563, It was 
printed in folio in 1588. Another verſion which is 
the ſtandard tranſlation for that Janguage, was printed 
in 1620, It is called Parry's Bible. An impreſſion 
of this was printed in 1690, called Biſhop Llozd*s Bible. 
Theſe were in folio, The firſt 8 vo impreſſion of the 
Welch Bible was made in 1630, | 

Triſh Bunt. Towards the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, Bedell, biſhop of Kilmorc, ſet on foot a tran- 
ſlation of the Old Teſtament into the Iriſh language; 
the New Teſtament and the Liturgy having been be- 
The biſhop ap- 
pointed one King to execute this work, who, not un— 
derſtanding the oriental languages, was obliged to 
tranſlate it from the Engliſh. This work was received 
by Bedell, who, after having compared the Iriſh tran- 
lation with the Engliſh, compared the latter with the 
Hebrew, the LXX. and the Italian verſion of Diodati. 
When this work was finiſhed, the biſhop would have 
been himſelf at the charge of the impreſſion, but his 
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tenant and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that it would 
prove a ſhameful thing for a natiou to publiſh a Bible 
tranſlated by ſuch a deſpicable hand as King. How- 
ever, the manuſcript was nbt loſt, for it went to preſs 
in the year 1685. 

Erſe BibLs.—There is alſo (lately finiſhed at Edin- 
burgh) a verſion of the Bible in the Gaclic or Eric lan- 

uage. 

BIBLIANDER (Theodore), profe ſſor of divinity 
at Zurich in the 16th century. As he underſtood the 
oriental languages, he ſet about a new edition of the 
Koran; the text of which he corrected, by collating 
the Arabic and Latin copics. To this edition he ſub- 
joined the life of Mahomer and his fucceflors ; and pre- 
tixed an apology by way of preface, which has been 
loudly exclaimed againſt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA, a branch of archzographia, 
employed in the judging and peruling of ancient manu- 
ſcripts, whether written in books, paper, or parchment. 

The ſenſe of it is now extended; and it ſignifies a 
work intended to give information concerning the firſt 
or beſt editions of books, and the ways of ſclecting and 
diſtingiſhing them properly. In hort, it is uſcd for 
a notlitia or deſcription of printed books, either in the 
order of the alphabet, of the times when printed, or 
of the ſubje&t matters. In which ſenſe, bibliographia 
amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe call- 
ed biblictheca. 

Literary journals afford alſo a kind of bibliographia. 

BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of divination performed 
by means of the Bible. This amounts to much the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called ten biblice or ſortes 
ſauctorum. It conſiſted in taking paſſages of Scripture 
at hazard, and drawing indications thence concerning 
things future; as in Auguſtin's %ie & lege. It was 
much uſed at the conſecration of biſhops.—F. J. Da- 
vidius, a Jeſuit, has publiſhed a bipliomancy under the 
borrowed name of Veridicus Chriſtians. 

BIBLIOTHECA, in its original and proper ſenſe, 
denotes a library, or place for repoſiting books, 

BISLIoTrHECA, in matters of literature, denotes a 
treatiſe giving an account of all the writers on a certain 
ſubject; thus, we have bibliothecas of theology, law, 
philoſophy, &c. 

There are likewiſe univerſal bibliothecas, which treat 
indifferently of all Kinds of books; alſo ſelect biblio- 
thecas, which give account of none but authors of re- 
putation. 

Many of the bibliothecas agree, in moſt reſpects, 


with what are otherwiſe called memoirs or journals of 


literature, except that theſe laſt are confined to new 
hooks; but there are other bibliothecas, that differ 
in nothing from catalogues of the writers on certain 
ſubjects. 

BIBLISTS, ſo the Roman-catholics call thoſe Chri- 
ſtians who make Scripture the ſole rule of faith; in 
which ſenſe, all Proteſtants either are or ought to be 
bibliſts. 

BIBLUS, g. O., in botany, an aquatic plant in E- 
gypt, called alſo papyrus; of the ſkin whereof the an- 
cient Egyptians made their paper, Sce PapyRuUs. 

BIBRACTE (anc. geog.), a citadel of the Adi, 
according to Strabo; but Cæſar deſcribes it as a town 
well fortified, very lazge and populous, and of the 
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greateſt authority among that nation: Now Beuref#, 
or Bevray; a deſolate place four miles to the north» 
welt of Autun. 

BiBROCI (anc. geog.), an ancient people of Bri- 
tain: Now the Hundred of Bray in Berks. 
BICANER, a city of Atta, on the river Ganges, 
belonging to the Great Mogul. E. Long. 87. 20. N. 
Lat. 28. 40. 

BICE, or BisE, among painters, a blue colour pre- 
pared from the lapis armenus, 

Bice bears the beſt body of all bright blucs uſed in 
common work, as houſe-painting, &c. but it is the 
paleſt in colour. It works indifferently well, but in- 
clines a little to ſandy, and therefore requires good 
grinding. Next to ultramarine, which is too dear 10 
be uſed in common work, it lies beſt near the eye of 
all other blues. 

BICEPS, the name of ſeveral muſcics: as the biceps 
humeri, or cubiti; biceps tibæ, &c. Sec ANAa1louy, 
T able of the Muſcles. 

BICESTER, a ſtraggling town of Oxfordſhire in 
England, ſcated on the road between Oxford and Buck- 
ingham. 

BICHET, a quantity or meaſure of corn, which 
difiers according to the places where it is uſed. The 
bichet is not a wooden meature, as the minot at Paris, 
or the buſhel at London; but is compounded of ſeveral 
certain meaſures, It is uſed in many parts of France, &c. 

BICLINIUM, in Roman antiquity, à chamber 
with two beds in it; or when only two beds were round 
a table. 

BICORNES, an order of plants in the fragment 
methudi naturalis of Linnæus, fo termed from the an- 
therz having in appearance two horns. Sec BoTaxy. 

BIDACHE, a town of Lower Navarre, in France, 
ſeated on the Bidouſe, W. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 41. 
31. 
BIDAL, or BIDALE, in our ancient cuſtoms, deuntes 
the invitation of friends to drink ale at ſume poor man's 


houſe, who in conſideration hereof expects ſome con- 


tribution for his relief. This cuſtom (till obtains in 
the weſt of England, and 15 mentioned in ſome ancient 
ſtatutes. 

BIDDLE (John), one of the moſt eminent Eng- 
liſh writers among the Socinians, was born at Wot- 
ton-under-Edge in Glouceſterſhire and educated in the 
free ſchool of that place. Being a hopeful youth, 
he was taken notice of; particularly by Lord George 
Berkeley, who allowed him an exhibition of ten 
pounds a-year, This cauſed him vigorouſly to ap- 


ply himſelf to his ſtudies; and he was, while at 


ſchool, author of a tranſlation of Virgil's Bucolics, 
and of the two firſt ſatires of Juvenal. He conti- 
nued at ſchool till he was 13 years of age. However, 
having manifeſted in that early period a ſingular piety 
and contempt of ſecular affairs, he was ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, and entered a ſtudent in Magdalen 
hall. In 1641, the magiſtrates of Glouceſter choſe 
him maſter of the free ſchool of that city; and he was 
much eſteemed : but falling into ſome opinions con- 
cerning the Trinity different from thoſe commonly 
received, and expreſſing his thoughts with too much 
freedom, he ſuffered various perſecutions and impriſon- 
ments in the time of the commonwealth. During one of 
theſe confinements, which laſted for ſcveral years, being 
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N adilord reduced to great indigence, he was employed by Roger 


Daniel of London to correct the impreſſion of the Greek 


Eidens. Septuagint Bible, which that printer was about to 


publiſh with great accuracy. In 1651, the parliament 
publiſhed a general act of oblivion, which reſtored him 
to his full liberty. He was afterwards impriſoned on 
account of his tenets ; and at laſt the Protector baniſhed 
him for life to St Mary's caſtle in the ille of Scilly, 
2nd ſent him thither in October 1655. Soon after, he 
was allowed 100 crowns a- year for ſubſiſtence. In 
1658, he was ſet at full liberty. After the reſtoration 
of King Charles II. he was fined in 1001. and each of 
his hearers in 20 l. to lie in priſon till paid; which 
being put in execution, the want of the freth air and 
exerciſe made him contract a diſeaſe, of which he 
died on the 224 of September 1662, in the 47th year of 
his age. His life was publiſhed in Latin in 1682, 
by Mr Farrington of the Inner Temple, who repre- 
ſcents him as polleſſed of extraordinary piety, charity, 
and humility. He would not diſcourſe of thoſe points 
in which he differed from others with thoſe that did 
not appear religions according to their knowledge ; 
and was a ſtrict obſerver himſelf, and a ſevere exacter 
in others, of reverence in ſpeaking of God and Chriſt, 
He had fo happy a memory, that he retained word 
for word the whole New Teſtament, not only in Eng- 
lich, but in Greck,. as far as the fourth chapter of the 
Revclations of St John. 

BIDDIFORD, a town of Devonſhire, ſeated on the 
river Toridge, over which there is a fine ſtone-bridge 
with 24 arches. It is a large and populous place, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade. W. Long. 4. 10. N. 
Lat. 51. 10. 

BIDDING or OrrERIN e, denotes the railing the 
price of a thing at a ſale or auction. The French 
calls this excherir, It anſwers to what the Romans call- 
ed licitari : they uſed to bid by holding up the hand 
or finger. 

B1rDDING is alſo uſed for proclaiming or notiſying. 
In which ſenſe we meet with bidding of the BANNS, 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called aſting. 

BinpinG-Pray:r. It was one part of the office of 
the deacons in the primitive Chriſtian church, to be a 
{ort of monitors and directors of the people in the exer- 
ciſe of their public devotions in the church. To which 
end they made uſe of certain known forms of words, to 
give notice when each part of the ſervice began. This 
was called by the Greeks z»purrwwv, and by the Latins 
pra dicare : which therefore do not ordinarily ſignify 
to preach, as ſome miſtake it; bat to perform the of- 
fice of acrier (at, or praco) in the aſſembly: whence 
Syneſius and others call the deacons w14p2xnypurt;, the 
holy criers of the church, appointed to bid or exhort 
the congregation to pray and join in the ſeveral parts 
or the ſcrvice of the church. Apgreeable to this ancient 
practice is the form Let us pray, repeated before ſeve- 
ral'of the prayers in the Engliſh liturgy, 

B1DDING of the beads, a charge or warning which 
the pariſh-prieſt gave to his pariſhioners at certain ſpe- 
cial times, to ſay ſo many pater-noſters, &c. on their 
beads. 

BIDDENS, wATER-HEMP AGRIMONY : Agennsof 
the polygamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſynge- 
neſia claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 


ing under the 49th order, Compoſite-oppoſitifolie, The 
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receptacle is paleaceous ; the pappus has ere ſcabrons Bidental 
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awns ; and the calyx is imbricated. Of this genus 


Linnzus enumerates 13 ſpecies ; but none of them ap- DPidloo. 


pear to merit notice except the tripartita, frequent] 
found by the fides of rivulets, ditches, and lakes, bot 
in Scotland and England. This grows to the height 
of two feet; and hath its leaves divided into three, or 
often five, lanceolate ſerrated lobes, with yellow flowers, 
which are ſacceeded by flattiſh angular ſeeds, havin 
two beards ariſing from the angles, which are hooke 
or barbed downwards ; and generally they have ano- 
ther ſhorter beard ariſing from the middle of the back 
of the ſeed, 
is found by a chemical analy 
ſame qualities as the celebrated verbeſina acmela, a 
plant belonging to a genus very nearly related to this, it 
is probable it would have the ſame good effect in expel- 
ling the ſtone and gravel. A decoction of this plant 
with alum dyes yarn of a yellow colour. The yarn 
muſt be firſt ſteeped in alam water, then dried and 
iteeped in a decoction of the plant, and afterwards 
boiled in the decoction. The ſeeds have been known 
ſometimes to deſtroy the cyprinus auratus, or gold-fiſh, 
by adhering to their pills and jaws.” 

BIDENTAL, in Roman antiquity, a place blaſted 
with lightning ; which was immediately conſecrated by 
an haruſpex, with the facrifice of a bidens. This 
place was afterwards accounted ſacred, and it was un- 
lawful to enter it or to tread upon it ; for which reaſon 
it was commonly ſurrounded with a ditch, wall, hedge, 
ropes, &c, See next article, | 

BIDENTALES, in Roman antiquity, prieſts in- 
ſtituted to perform certain ceremenies and expiations 
when thunder fell on any place, Their principal office 
was the ſacrificing a ſheep of two years old, which in 
Latin is called bidens ; from whence the place ſtruck 
with thunder got the name of bidental. 

BIDENTES, in middle-age writers, denotes two 
yearlings, or ſheep of the ſecond year. The wool of 
theſe bidentes, or two years old ſheep, being the firſt 
ſheering, was ſometimes claimed as a heriot to the king, 
on the death of an abbot. Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, the word was extended further to any ſort of 
beaſts uſed for victims, eſpecially thoſe of that age: 


whence we meet with /es bidentes. 


BIDET, a nag or little horſe, formerly allowed 
each trooper and dragoon, for his baggage and other 
occaſions, Bidets are grown into diſuſe, on account 
of the expences thereof, and the diſorders frequently 
ariſing from thoſe who attended on them, &c. 

BIDIS, (anc. geog.) a ſmall city of Sicily, not far 
from Syracuſe, whoſe ruins are ſtill to be ſeen in the 
territory of Syracuſe, about 15 miles to the ſouth-weſt, 
with a church called S. Giovanni di Bidini. 

BIDLOO (Godfrey), author of ſeveral treatiſes in 
anatomy, was born at Amſterdam, March 12th, 1649. 
In 1688, he was profeſſor of anatomy at the Hague ; 
and, in 1694, at Leyden ; when king William III. of 
England appointed him his phyſician; which he would 
not accept but on condition of holding his profeſſor- 
ſhip, which was readily granted him. He publiſhed, 
in Latin, 1, The anatomy of the human Body, de- 
monſtrated in 105 cuts, explained by the diſcoveries of 
the ancient and modern writers. 2. An Oration upon 
the Antiquity of Anatomy. 3. A. Letter to Anthony 

Leewenhoeck 


« As this plant 2 Mr Lightfoot +t) + Flora 
is to poſſeſs much the Scetico. 
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Biden Leewentorck on the animals ſometimes found in the 


liver of ſicep and other animals. 4. Two Decades 


Viennicl, of Difſertations in Anatomy and Chirurgery ; and 


other pieces, He died at Leyden, in April 1713. 

BIDON, a liquid meaſure, containing about five 
piuts Patis, that is, about five quarts Engliſh wine- 
meaſure, It is ſeldom uſed but among ſhips crews. 

BIE (de Adrian,) an eminent painter, was born 
at Liere in 1594, After learning the rudiments of 
the art from different maſters, he travelled to Rome, 
where he ſpent ſix years in ſtudying the works of the 
beſt maſters, His induſtry was then rewarded with 
proportionable ſucceſs ; for he found encouragement 
among the moſt honourable perſons at Rome, and in 
every part of Italy through which he travelled, from 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction. His penciling was ſo 
exceedingly neat, and his touch and colouring ſo very 
delicate, that he was frequently employed to paint on 
jaſpar, agate, porphyry, and other precious materials. 

BIEEZ, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Cra- 
covia, remarkable for its mines of vitriol. It is ſeated 
on the river Weſcloke, in E. Long. 2. 21. N. Lat. 
49. 50. 

BIEL. See BIEN NA. 

BIELA, a town of Ruſſia, and capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, ſeated on the river Opſchaw, 
in E. Long. 34. 55. N. Lat $5.0. 

BIELA Os ERO, or BELOZERO, a town of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, capital of a dachy, and ſituated on a lake 
of the ſame name, at the mouth of the river Conſa, in 
E. Long. 39. 10. N. Lat. 58. 55. 

BIELA, a town of Piedmont in Italy, and capital 
of the Belleſe near the river Cerva, in E. Long. 8. 3. 
N. Lat. 45. 22. 

BIELSKI, a town of Poland, in” the palatinate of 
Polachia, near one of the ſources of the river Narcw. 
E. Long. 22. 55. N. Lat. 53. 50. 

BIELSKOI, a town of Ruſſia, in the provine of 
Smolenſko. E. Long. 35. 5. N. Lat. 56. 40. 

BIENNA, a town of Switzerland, ſcated on a lake 
of the ſame name, The inhabitants are Proteſtants, 
and in alliance with thoſe of Bern, Soleure, and Fri- 
burg. E. Long. 7. 14. N. Lat. 47. 11. 

BIENNIAL reLawTs ; plants, as the title b/ennial 
imports, that are only of two years duration. Nume- 
rous plants are of this tribe, which being raiſed one 
year from ſced, generally attain perfection either the 
ſame, or in about the period of a twelvemonth, or a 
little leſs or more, and the following ſpring or ſummer 
ſhoot up ſtalks, flower, and perfect ſeeds ; ſoon after 
which they commonly periſh ; or if any particular ſort 
ſurvive another year, they aſſume a dwindling and 
ſtraggling growth, and gradually die off; ſo that bien- 
nials are always in their prime the firſt or ſecond ſum- 
mer. Biennials conſiſt both of eſculents and flower 
plants. Of the eſculent kinds, the cabbage, ſavoy, 
carrot, parſnip, beet, onion, leek, &c. are biennials. 
Of the tlowery tribe, the Canterbury-bell, French ho- 
ney-ſuckle, wall-flower, ſtock-July-flower, ſweet- Wil- 
liam, China-pink, common-pink, matted-pink, carna- 
tion, ſcabions, holly-hock, tree-mallow, vervain-mal- 
low, tree-primroſe, honeſty, or moonworth, &c. are all 
of the biennial tribe; all of which being ſown in March, 
April, or May, riſe the ſame year, and in ſpring fol- 
lowing ſhoot up into ſtalks, flower, and perfect feeds in 
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autumn; aſicr which moſt of them dwindle: though 
ſometimes the wall-fowers, holly-hocks, carnations, 


Pier 


pinks, will ſurvive and flower the following year; but Bigany, 


the plants become ſtraggling, the flowers ſmall and 


badly coloured: it is therefore cligible to raiſe a 
ſupply annually from ſced ; although wall: flow ers, car- 
nations, and pinks, may be continued by ſlips and 
layers. 

BIER, a wooden machine for carrying the bodies 
of the dead to be buried. The word comes from the 
French bjere, which ſignifies the ſame. It is called in 
Latin feretrum, a ferends.—Among the Romans the 
common bier, whereon the poorer fort were carried, 
was called /andapila ; that uſed for the richer ſort, 
lectica, lectica funebris, ſometimes lefus. The former 
was only a ſort of wooden cheſt, vilis arca, which was 
burnt with the body ; the latter was enriched and pil- 
ded for pomp, It was carried bare, or uncovered, 
when the perſon died a natural and caſy death; when 
he was much disfigured or diſtorted, it was veiled or 
covered over. 

BIER is more particularly uſed for that whereon the 
bodies of ſaints are placed in the church to reſt, and 
expoſed to the veneration of the devout. This is alſo 
called, in middle- age writers, Iectus, feretrum, lectica, 
and ſeculus; and was uſually enriched with gold, ſilver, 
and precious ſtones, which was the cauſe that the bier 
of St Benedict was pillaged, and all its ornaments car- 
ried off. 

BIEROLIET, a town of the Netherlands in Dutch 
Flanders, where William Bruckfield, or Beukelings, 
who invented the method of pickling herrings, dicd in 
1397. E. Long. 3. 42. N. Lat. 51. 25. 

BIF ERA, plants that flower twice a-year, in 
ſpring and autumn, as is common between the tro- 
pics. 

BIFRONS, a perſon double-fronted, or two-faced. 

BrrRoOxs is more peculiarly an appellation of Janus, 
who was repreſented by the ancients with two faces, 
as being ſuppoſed to look both backwards and for- 
wards : though other reaſons for it are recited by Plu- 
tarch. Sometimes he was painted with four faces, 
quadriſons, as reſpecting the four ſeaſons, 

BIGA, in antiquity, a chariot drawn by two horſes 
abreaſt. Charijot-races, with two horſes, were intro- 
duced into the Olympic games in the 93d Olympiad : 
but the invention was much more ancient, as we find 
that the heroes in the Iliad fight from chariots of that 
kind. The moon, night, and the morning, are by 
mythologiſts ſuppoſed to be carried in bige, the ſun in 
guadrigæ. Statues in bige were at firſt only allowed 
to the pods, then to conquerors in the Grecian games ; 
under the Roman emperors, the like ſtatues, with bige, 
were decreed and granted to great and well-deſerving 
men, as a kind of half triumph, being crected in molt 
public places of the city. Figures of b;ge were alſo 
ſtruck on their coins. The drivers of Jig were cal- 
led bigarii ; a marble buſt of one Florus a bigarius is 
ſtill ſeen at Rome, 

BIGAMY, properly ſignifies being iwice married ; 
but with us is uſed as ſynonymous to polygamy, or ha- 
ving a plurality of wives at once. Such ſecond mar- 
riage, leaving the former huſband or wife, is ſimply void, 
and a mere nullity, by the eccleſiaſtical law of Eng- 
land: and yet the legiſlature has thought it juſt Jo 
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make it felony, by reaſon of its being ſo great a viola- 
tion of the public economy and decency of a well or- 
dered ſtate. For polygamy can never be endured un- 
der any rational civil eſtabliſhment, whatever ſpecious 
reaſons may be urged for it by the eaſtern nations, the 
fallacieuſneſs of which has been fully proved by many 
ſenſible writers; bat in northern countries the very na- 
ture of the climate ſeems to reclaim againſt it; it never 
having obtained in this part of the world, even from 
the time of oar German anceſtors, who, as Tacitus 
informs us, “ prope ſali barbarorum ſingulis uxoribus 
« contenti ſunt.” It is therefore puniſhed by the 
laws both of ancient and modern Sweden with death. 
And in Britain, it is enacted by ſtatute 1 Jac. I. 
c. 11. that if any perſon being married, do after- 
wards marry again, the former huſband or wife being 
alive, it is felony ; but within the benefit of clergy. 
The firſt wife in this caſe ſhall not be admitted as an 
evidence againſt her huſband, becauſe the is the true 
wife; but the ſecond may, for the indeed is no wife at 
all: and fo, vice verſa, of a ſecond huſband. This 
at makes an exception to five caſes, in which ſuch 
ſecond marriage, thongh in the three firſt it is void, is 
yet no felony. 1. Where either party hath been con- 
tinnally abroad for ſeven years, whether the party in 
England hath notice of the others being alive or no, 
2. Where either of the parties hath been abſent from 
the other ſeven years within the kingdom, and the re- 
maining party hath had no knowledge of the other's 
being alive within that time. 3. Where there is a di- 
vorce (or ſeparation a 1menſa et thirv) by ſentence in 
the eccleſiaſtical court. 4. Where the firſt marriage is 
declared abſolutely void by any ſuch ſentence, and the 
parties looſed a vinculo, Or, 5. Where either of the 
parties was under the age of conſent at the time of the 
firſt marriage; for in ſuch caſe the firſt marriage was 
voidable by the diſagreement of either party, which 
the ſecond marriage very clearly amounts to. 
at the age of conſent the parties had agreed to the 
marriage, which completes the contract, and is indeed 
the real marriage; and afterwards one of them ſhould 
marry again; Judge Blackſtone apprehends that ſuch 
ſecond marriage would be within the reaſon and penal- 
ties of the act. 

BIGATI, in antiquity, a kind of ancient Roman 
filver coins, on one fide whereof was repreſented a biga, 
or chariot drawn by two horſes. The „N was pro- 
perly the Roman denarius, whoſe impreſſion, during the 
times of the commonwealth, was a chariot driven by 
Victory, and drawn cither by two horſes or four ; ac- 
cording to which it was eicher denominated b/gatus or 
guadrigatus. 

BIGGLESWADE, a town of Bedfordſhire, in 
England, ſeated on the river Ivel, over which there is 
a handſome bridge. The town is much more conſide- 
rable now than formerly, on account of its commodious 
inns for paſſengers, it lying on the principal road from 
London to York. W. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 52.5. 

BIGHT, among ſcamen, denotes one roll or round 
of a cable or rope, when coiled up. 

BIGNON (Jerome), a French writer, was born at 
Paris, in 1590. He gained an uncommon knowledge, 
under the care of his father, in philoſophy, mathema- 
tics, hiſtory, civil law, and divinity, ina very ſhort time; 
and was almoſt at the end of his ſtudies at an age when 
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it is uſual to ſend children to ſchool. 
age he gave the public a ſpecimen of his learning, in a 
Deſcription of the Holy Land; and two years after, 
he publiſhed a Diſcourſe concerning the principal anti- 
quitics and curioſities of Rome; and a ſummary trea- 
tiſe conceruing the election of Popes. Henry IV. de- 
fired to ſce him, and appointed him page to the dau- 
phin, who was afterward Louis XIII. He appeared 
at court with all the politeneſs of manners imaginable, 
He wrote at that time a Treatiſe of the precedency 
of the Kings of France, which he dedicated to Henry 
IV. who gave him an expreſs order to continue his 
reſearches on that ſubject: but the death of that prince 
interrupted his deſign, He publiſhed in 1613, the 
Formulæ of Marculphus. He was in 1620 made adyo- 
cate- general in the grand council; and diſcharged that 
poſt with ſuch reputation, that the king nominated 
him ſome time after counſellor of ſtate, and at laſt ad- 
vocate- general in the parliament. He reſigned his of- 
fices in 1641; and the year following was appointed 
chief library keeper of the king's library. He was 
obliged to reſume his office of advocate-yeneral, and 
held it till bis death. He was employed in the moſt 
important affairs of ſtate, Ar laſt this great man, who 
had always made religion the baſis of his other virtues, 
died with the moſt exemplary devotion in 1656. 

BICNONIA, TRUMPET-YLOWER, or SCARLET 

Her Ki A genus of the angioſpermia order, be- 
onging to the didynamia claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking in the 4©th order Per/ſonate. 
The calyx is quinquefid and cup-form : The corolla is 
bell-ſhaped at the throat, quinquefid, and bellied under- 
neath : The ſiliqua is bilocular; and the ſeeds have 
membranous wings. 

Species, Of this genus Linnæus enumerates 17 ſpe- 
cics; of which the following are the moſt remarkable : 
1. The radicans, or 72 aſh-leaved bignonia, is 
a native of Virginia and Canada. It riſes 30 or 30 feet 
high, having pinnated oppoſite leaves of four pair of 
ſerrated lobes, and an odd one; all the ſhoots and 
branches being terminated by beautiful cluſters of large 
trumpet-ſhaped ſcarlet flowers. The humming birds de- 
light to feed on theſe flowers, and by thruſting themſelves 
too far into them are ſometimes caught. Of this ſpecies 
there is a variety with ſmaller flowers. 2. The ſemper- 
virens, or evergreenclimbing Virginia bignonia, is a na- 
tive of Virginia, Carolina, and the Bahama iſlands. 
The ſtalks are more ſlender than thoſe of the former 
ſpecies; yet they riſe, upon proper ſupports, to the 
height of 20 or 30 feet; the flowers are trumpet- 
ſhaped, erect, and of a yellow colour, proceeding from 
the ſides and ends of the ſtalks and branches. 3. The 
catalpa is a native of the ſame countries. It hath a 
ſtrong woody ſtem and branches, riſing 20 feet high, 
ornamented with large heart-ſhaped leaves, five or ſix 
inches long, and almoſt as broad, placed by threes, with 
whitifh yellow-ſtriped flowers coming out in panicles 
towards the end of the branches. This deſerves a 
place in all curious ſhrubberies as during the ſummer 
ſcaſon no tree makes a more beautiful appearance: for 
which reaſon it ſhould be placed conſpicuouſly ; or 
ſome might be planted ſingly upon ſpacious lawns or 
other large opens of graſs-ground, and permitted to take 
their natural growth. 4. The unguis, or claw-bignonia, 
a deciduous cliizber, is a native of Barbadocs and 1 
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and by theſe it will over-top buthes, trees, &c. tu ent / 
or thirty feet high. The branches, however, ſhow 
their natural tendency to aſpire, ſor they wind about 
every thing that is near them: fo that, together with 
the aſſiſtance nature has given them of tendrils, it is no 
wonder they arrive at ſo great a height. Theſe bran- 
ches, or rather ſtalks, have a ſmooth ſurface, are often 
of a reddiſh colour, particularly next the ſun, and are 
very tough. The 1 rol gp from the joins; they 
are bowed, and are divided into three parts. The 
leaves grow in pairs at the joints, and are four in num- 
ber at cach. Theſe are of an oblong figure, have their 
edges entire, and are very ornamental to the plant; for 
they are of an elegant green colour: their under ſur- 
face is much paler than their upper; and their footitalks, 
midrib, and veins, alter to a fine purple, The flowers 
are monopetalous and bell-ſhaped. The tube is very 
large, and the rim is divided and ſpreads open. They 
grow ſrom the wings of the leaves in Auguſt, two uſually 
at each joint ; and they are ſucceeded in the countries 
where they grow natually by long pods. 5. The ca- 
preolata, or tendril bignonia, a native of North Ame- 
rica, is another fine climber, which riſes by the aſſiſt- 
ance of tendrils or claſpers. The leaves grow at the 
joints oppoſite by pairs, though thoſe which appear at 
the bottora frequently come out ſingly. They are of 
an oblong figure, and continue ou the plant all winter. 
The flowers are produced in Auguſt from the wings of 
the leaves; they are of the ſame nature, and of the 
ſhape nearly of the former; are large, of a yellow co- 
lour, and ſucceeded by ſhort pods, 

Culture and Propagation, Of the climbers: 1. If 
the ſhoots are laid upon the ground, and covered with 
a little mould, they will immediately ſtrike root, and 
become good plants for ſetting out where they are 
wanted, 2. They will all grow by cuttings. The 
bottom part of the ſtrongeſt young thoots is the beſt ; 
and by this method: plenty may be ſoon raiſed. 2. 
They are to be raiſed by ſeeds; but this is a tedious 
method, eſpecially of the pinnated-leaved forts ; for it 
will be many years before the plants raiſed from ſeeds 
will blow. As to the catalpa, whoever has the con- 
veniency of a bark-bed may propagate it in plenty, 1. 
By cuttings ; which being planted in pors, and plunged 
into the beds in the ſpring, will ſoon ſtrike root, and 
may afterwards be ſo hardened tothe open air, that they 
may be ſer abroad in the ſhade before the end of ſum- 
mer: in the beginning of October, they ſhould be re- 
moved into a pgreen-houſe, or under ſome ſhelter to be 
protected from the winter's froſt. In the ſpring, af- 
ter the bad weather is paſt, they may be turned ont of 
the pots, and planted in the nurſcry-way, in a well 
ſheltcred place; and if the ſoil be rich, and rather in- 
clined to be moiſt, it will be the better. Here they 
may ſtand for four or five years, the rows being dug in 
winter and weeded in ſummer, when they will be of a 
proper lize to be planted out to ſtand. Theſe cuttings 
will often grow in a rich, ſhady, moiſt, border; ſo that 
whoever can have plenty of them, ſhould plant them 
pretty thick in ſuch a place, and he may be tolerably 
ſure, by this way, of railing many plants. 2. From 
ſeed; which is produced in America, and ſhould be 
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ſown in a fine warm border of light rich mould, or elſe 
in pots or boxes: the ſeedling plants requiring more 
than a common care. 
BIGORRE, à territory or county of France, in 
the province of Gaſcony. It is bounded on the caſt 
by the valley of Aure, the viſcounty of Nebouſſa, Ri- 
viert Verdun, and Pardiac ; by Bearn on the weſt; on 
the ſouth, by the valleys of Brotou and Penticouſe in 
Arragon; and on the north, by the county of Riviere- 
Bas incorporated with Armagnac. It is 30 miles long 
from north to ſouth, and 30 in breadth from caſt to 
weſt. It is divided into three parts the mountains, 
the plains, and the Ruſtan. The mountains are incloſ- 
ed between thoſe of the valley of Aure on the caſt, 
thoſe of Arragon on the ſouth, and of Bearn on the 
weſt. This part contains two principal valleys, Lave- 
dan and Barege. The valley of Bigorre, is of an oval 
form, and has the hills of Ruſtan on the eaſt. The re- 
markable towns are Tarbes the capital, Bagneres, 
Lourd, &c. The mountains are a barrier between 
France and Spain, and there are four different paſſages 
which the inhabitants are obliged to guard. Bigorre 
yields marble, jaſper, ſtone, and ſlate : there are alſo 
mines of ſeveral ſorts, but they are not worked. The 
rivers are the Adour, the Elches, the Arroſct, and the 
Gave of Lavedan ; there are alſo three lakes. 
BIGOT, a perſon obſtinately and perverſely wedded 
to ſome opinion or practice, particularly of a religious 
nature. Cambden, perhaps, has hit upon the truc ori- 
ginal of the word. He relates, that when Rollo, Duke 
of Normandy, received Gifla, the daughter of Charles 
the Fooliſh, in marriage, together with the inveſtiture 
of that dukedom, he would not ſubmit to kiſs Charles's 
foot : and when his friends urged him by all means tv 
comply with that ceremony, he made anſwer in the 
Engliſh tongue, NE $E BY God, i.e. Nt %% by Cod. 
Upon which, the king and his courtiers deriding him, 
and corruptly repeating his anſwer, called him % t, 
trom whence the Normans were called di, or Lig I. 
B1GorT, in Italian 6igontra, is uſed to denote a Ve- 
netian liquid meaſure, containing the fourth part of the 
amphora, or half the boot. | 
BIHAEZ, a ſtrong town of Croatia in Hungary, 
ſeated in an iſle formed by the river Anna, in E. Long. 
16. 2. N. Lat. 44. 35. 
BILANDER, in navigation, a ſmall merchant-ſhip 
with two maſts, diſtinguiſhed from other veſſels of the 
ſame kind by the form of the main-ſail. Few veſlels 
are now rigged inthe manner of bilanders; the name 
has been varionlly applied in different countries. 
BILBILIS, (anc. geog.), a towp of Hiſpania Cite- 
rior, the birth-place of Martial ; now ſuppoſed to be 
Calatajud in Aarragon on the Xalon. 
BILBOA, alarge, handſome, and rich town of Spain, 
capital of Biſcay, with a well frequented harbour. It 
is remarkable for the wholeſomeneſs of the air and the 
fertility of the ſoil about it. The inhabitants have al- 
ways preſerved themſelves from a mixture with the 
Jews and Moors ; and therefore will admit no family 
to ſettle among them but who can prove themſelves to 
be of Chriſtian extraction, nor will they admit any 
flaves among them as in the other parts of Spain. The 
exports are wool, and ſword-blades, with ſome other 
manufatures of iron and ſteel, The town is MTS 
the 
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N. Lat. 43. 23. ; 
BILBOWS, a paniſhment at ſea, anſwering to the 


rid. Rocks at land. The offender is laid in irons, or ſtocks, 


which are more or leſs ponderous according to the qua- 
lity of the offence of which he is guilty. 

BILDESTON, a town of Suffolk in England, ſeated 
on à creek on the river Breton. The principal manu- 
facture is in woollen goods, eſpecially blankets. E. 
Long. o. 45. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

BILD GE of a ſhip, the bottom of her floor, or the 
breadth of the place the ſhip reſts on when ſhe is a- 

round. Therefore, bi/dge-water is that which lies on 
2 floor, and cannot go to the well of the pump: 
And bildge-pumps, or burr- pumps, are thoſe that carry 
off the bildge-water. They likewiſe ſay the ſhip is 
bildged, when ſhe has ſome of her timber ſtruck oft on 
a rock or anchor, and ſprings a leak. 

BILE, a yellow, bitter juice, ſeparated from the 
blood in the liver, collected in the porus bilarius and 
gall-bladder, and thence diſcharged by the common duct 
into the duodenum. Sce Ax ATOM, no 97, 98. 

BILEDULGERID, or BETA D AL JERID, the 
Country of dates, a kingdom of Africa. It is almoſt of 
a ſquare form, extending itſelf more than 80 leagues 
every way, from 28. 30. to 32. 50. north Jatitude, and 
from 6 to 12 degrees of weſt longitude, It is bounded 
on the north by the kingdom of Tunis, on the eaſt by 
a ridge of lofty mountains which divide it from Tripoli 
and part of Gaudamis, on the weſt by the countries 
of Zeb and Mezeb, and on the ſouth by the province 
of Verghela. The whole country is barren, ſandy, and 
monntainous, producing little or nothing beſides dates, 
which grow here in ſuch profuſion, that the face of 
half the kingdom is covered over with date-trees, and 
from hence the whole country takes its name. The 
climate is hot and unhealthy : the people lean, ſwarthy, 
and ſhrivelled in their complexions; with their eyes in- 
flamed, owing to the reflexion of the ſun- beams from 
the white hard ſoil; and the ſhowers of duſt and ſand 
driven by the high winds that blow here at certain ſea- 
ſons are frequently ſo violent as to bury men and cat- 
tle under them. Another inconvenience with which 
the inhabitants are afflicted, for which no other rea- 
ſon is given beſides their conſtant living on dates, is, 
an inveterate ſcurvy in their gums, whence all their 
teeth drop out; though it frequently ſpreads over their 
whole bodies, and then they become the moſt unhappy 
and loathſome objects. They are almoſt entirely free 
from other diſeaſes : ſo that, when not afflicted with this, 
they live to a good old age; though it is obſervable, 
that they diſcover a furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled 
ſcin, hoary locks, and other ſymptoms of old age, very 
_ early in life, and before decrepitude, infirmity, or any 
decay of their faculties, appear. The plague is not 
known in Biledulgerid, though ſo frequent in Barbary, 
and though a — intercourſe is kept up between 
the two countries; whence it would ſeem, that in cer- 
tain caſes this terrible diſtemper is not ſo infectious as 
it is uſually thought to be. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the ſmall-pox, a diſeaſe Jittle leſs contagions and fatal 
in hot countries than the plague itſelf, The natives 
are repreſented as a lewd, treacherous, thicviſh, and 
ſavage people, who delight in murder and robbery. 

Vor. III. 
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They arc moſtly a mixture of Africans and wild Arabs Biledulge- 


who minglcd themſelves with them. The former live 
with ſome regularity and civil order in a kind of villages 
compoſed of a number of little hats; the latter in tents, 
ranging from place to place in queſt of food and plun- 
der. The Arabs, who pride themſelves in their ſupe- 
riority of birth and talents above the primitive inhabi- 
tants, are wholly independent and free, frequently hi- 
ring themſelves in the ſervice of the neighbouring prin- 
ces at war: from which policy ariſe the moſt valuable 
branches of their public revenue, if any thing can be 
called common or public in a nation of lawleſs rob- 
bers. The reſt purſue no other occupation beſides 
hunting and plundering ; the firſt of which is their 
common employment, eſpecially hunting of oſtriches, 
which are ſaid to be of a prodigious 1 in this 
country, and as high as a man mounted on a tall 
horſe. The inhabitants eat the fleſh of theſe ani- 
mals ; barter their feathers for corn, pulſe, and other 
things they want, uſe their hearts in their necroman- 
tic and religious rites, their fat as a medicine of ſove- 
reign virtue, their talons for ear-pendants and other or- 
naments, and their ſkins they convert into pouches and 
knapſacks, ſo that not a part of the animal but is em- 
ployed in ſome uſeful purpoſe. Beſides dates and 
oſtriches, the Arabs live likewiſe on the fleſh of goats 
and camels; drinking either the liquor or broth in which 
that fleſh is boiled, or the milk of their camels ; for 
they ſeldom taſte water, that clement being more ſcarce 
in this country than milk itſelf, In the whole country 
there is ſcarce a town of any note, or even a ſtream of 
water that deſerves notice, or that is not dried up half 
the year. 

BILEVELT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia and county of Ravenſburgh, ſubject to the 
King of Pruflia, in E. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 52. o. 

BILINGUIS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies one that 
ſpeaks two languages ; but in law, is uſed for a jury 
that paſſes in any caſe between an Engliſhman and z 
foreigner, whereof part ovght to be Engliſh and part 
ſtrangers. | 

BILIOUS, in general, denotes ſomething belonging 
to, or partaking of, the nature of bile, Hence, 

BiLrous Fevers are thoſe occaſioned by the over-co- 
piouſneſs or bad qualities of the bile. 

BILL, in mechanics, an inſtrument made of iron, 
edged in the form of a creſcent, and adapted io a 
handle. It is uſed by plumbers, to perform ſeveral 
parts of their work ; by baſket-makers, to cut the lar- 
geſt pieces of cheſnut-trees and other wood; and by 
r to prune trees, When ſhort, it is called a 

and-bill ; and when long, a Hedge- bill. 

B1LL, in law, a declaration in writing, expreſſing 
either ſome wrong the complainant has ſuflered from the 
defendant, or a fault committed by the perſon com- 
plained of againſt ſome Jaw or ſtatute.— This bill is 
ſometimes exhibited to juſtices at the general aſſizes, by 
way of indictment, or referred io others having juriſ- 
diction ; but is more generally addreſſed to * lord 
chancellor, It contains the fact complained of, the 
damage ſuſtained, and a petition or proceſs againſt the 
defendant for redreſs ; and is uſed both in criminal 
and civil caſes. In the former, the words villa vera 
are indorſed by the grand jury upon a preſentment, 


implying 


rid 
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implying that they find the ſame founded on pro- 


able evidence, and therefore worthy of further conſi- 


deration. 

In Scots law, every ſummary application in writing, 
by way of petition to the court of ſeſſion, is called a 
bill. 

BiLr of Attainder, See ATTAINDER. 

BiLL of e. Sce APPEAL. 

BILL ſignifies alſo a paper, either written or printed, 
in very large characters, which is poſted up in ſome o- 
pen and public place, to give notice of the ſale of any 
merchandize or ſhip, or of the ſailing of any veſſel in- 
to foreign parts. 

BI II, in trade, both wholeſale and retail, as alſo 
among workmen, ſignifies an account of merchan- 
dizes or goods delivered to a perſon, or of work done 
for one. 

BIII, in commerce, denotes a ſecurity for money 
under the hand and ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, with- 
out any condition or forfeiture in caſe of non-perform- 
ance; in which it is diſtinguiſhed from a bond or ob- 
ligation, It has been uſually defined, a writing wherein 
one man is bound to another to pay a ſum of money, 
on a day that is future, or preſently on demand, ac- 
cording to the agreement of the parties at the time 
when it is drawn; on which, in caſe of failure, dili- 
gence or execution may be immediately done to force 
payment. Theſe bills in Britain muſt be on ſtamped 
paper: if under L. o, the ſtamp to be 6d.; if for 
L.50 or upwards, 1s. 

Bank-BiLL is a note or obligation ſigned on behalf 
of the company of the bank, by one of their caſhiers, 
for value received. Or it is an obligation to pay on 
demand either to the bearer or to order ; in Scotland, 
it is underſtood to be to order. 

Bitt / Entry, an account of the goods entered at 
the cuſtom-houſe, both inwards and outwards. In 
this bill muſt be expreſſed, the merchant exporting or 
importing; the quantity of merchandize, and the di- 
vers ſpecies thereof; and whether tranſported, or from 
whence. 

Bitr of Exchange, is a ſecurity, originally invented 
among merchants in different countries, for the more 
eaſy remittance of money from the one to the other, 
which has ſince ſpread itſelf into almoſt all pecuniary 
tranſactions. It is an open letter of requeſt from one 
man to another, deſiring him to pay aſum named there- 
in to a third perſon on his account; by which means 
a man at the moſt diſtant part of the world may have 
money remitted to him from any trading country, If 
A lives in Jamaica, and owes B who lives in England 
L. 1000 ; now if C be going from England io Jamaica, 
he may payB this L. 1000 and take a bill of exchange 
drawn by B in England upon A in Jamaica, and re- 
ceive it when he comes thither. Thus does B receive 
his debt, at any diſtance of place, by transferring it 
to C ; who carries over his meney in paper credit, 
without danger of robbery or loſs. This method is 
ſaid to have been brought into general uſe by the Jews 
and Lombards, when baniſhed for their uſury and 
other vices : in order the more eaſily to draw their ef- 
fects out of France and England into thoſe countries 
in which they had choſen to reſide, But the invention 
of it was a little earlier; for the Jews were baniſhed 
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out of Guienne in 1287, and out of England in 1290, 
and in 1236 the uſe of paper credit was introduced in- 
to the Mogul empire in China.— In common ſpeech, 
ſuch a bill is frequently called a draught; but a bill of 
exchange is the more legal as well as mercantile ex- 
preſſion, The perſon, however, who writcs this let- 
ter is called, in law, the drawer; and he to whom it is 
written, the drawee ; and the third perſon or negociator 
to whom it is payable (whether ſpecially named or the 
bearer generally) is called the payee. 

Theſe bills are cither foreign or inland; foreign, 
when drawn by a merchant reliding abroad upon Sis 
correſpondent in England, or vice verſa ; and inland, 
when both the drawer and the drawee reſide within the 
kingdom. Formerly foreign bills of exchange were 
much more regarded in the eye of the law than inland 
ones, as being thought of more public concern in the 
advancement of trade and commerce. But now by two 
ſtatutes, the one 9 and 10 W. III. c. 17. the other 3 
and 4 Ann. c. 9. inland bills of exchange are put upon 
the ſame footing as forcign ones ; what was the law 
and cuſtom of merchants with regard to the one, and 
taken notice of merely as ſuch, being by thoſe Natures 
expreſsly enacted with regard to the other. So that 
there is now in law no manner of diffcrence between 
them. In drawing foreign bills of exchange, it is cuſ- 
tomary to give two or three of the ſan e date and tenor 
to be ſent by different conveyances, that in caſe of acci- 
denis the perſon to whom they are {cnt may not be diſ- 
appointed ; in which caſe it is mentioned in the body 
of the bill, that it is the 1ſt, ad, or 3d bill of exchange; 
ſo that when one is paid it diſcharges all the reſt. Fo- 
reign bills for any ſum muſt be on 6d. ſtamped paper. 

BILL of Lading, an acknowledgment ſigned by the 
maſter of a ſhip, and given to a merchant, &c. contain- 
ing an account of the goods which the maſter has re- 
ccived on board from that merchant, &c. with a pro- 
miſe to deliver them at an intended place for a certain 


ſalary. Each bill of lading muſt be treble, one for the 


merchant who loads the goods, another to be ſent to 
the perſon to whom they arc conſigned, and the third 
to remain in the hands of the maſter of the ſhip. It 
muſt be obſerved, however, that a bill of lading is uſed 
only when the goods ſent on board the ſhip are but part 
of the cargo: for when a merchant loads a whole veſ- 
ſel for his own perſonal account, the deed paſſed between 
him and the maſter of the ſhip is called charter-party. 
Sce CHARTER-party. 

Bii.is of Mortality, are accounts of the numbers of 
births and burials within a certain diſtrict, every week, 
month, quarter, or year. In this ſenſe, we ſay weekly 
bills, monthly bills, quarterly bills, yearly bills, The 
London bills of mortality, which were the firſt, are 
compoſed by the company of pariſh-clerks, and expreſs 
the number of chriſtenings of each ſex, and the number 
of deaths from each diſeaſe. 

BL Parcels, an account given by the ſeller to the 
buyer, containing the particulars of all the ſorts and 
prices of the goods brought. 

BiLlL of Sale, is when a perſon wanting a ſum of 
money delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to 
whom he gives this bill, impowering him to ſel] the 
goods, in caſe the ſum borrowed is not repaid, with 
intercit, at the appointed time. 

Bis 


Lin 
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B of Store, à licence granted at the cuſtom · houſe 


—— {0 merchants, by which they have liberty to carry, cu- 


ſtom- free, all ſuch ſtores and proviſions as they may 
have occaſion for during their voyage. 

BiLL of Sufferance, a licence granted to a merchant, 
at the cuſtom-houſe, ſuffering him to trade from one 
Engliſh port to another without paying cuſtom. | 

Lombard BAls, are inſtruments of an uncommon 
kind and figure, uſed in Italy and Flanders, and of late 
alſo in France ; conſiſting of a piece of parchment, cut 
to an acute angle about an inch broad at top, and ter- 
minating in a point at bottom ; chiefly given where 
private perſons are concerned in the fitting out a ſhip 
on any long voyage. The manner is thus : The party, 
who is deſirous to be concerned in the cargo or venture, 
carries his money to the merchant, who fits out the 
ſhip, where it is entered down in a regiſter: at the ſame 
time the merchant writes down on a piece of parch- 
ment, upwards of an inch broad, and ſeven or eight 
inches long, the name of the lender and the ſum lent ; 
which being cut diagonal-wiſe, or from corner to cor- 
ner, each party retains his half. -On the return of the 
vellel, the lender brings his moiety to the merchant ; 
which being compared with the other, he receives his 
dividend accordingly. Much the ſame is praQtiſed in 
Holland by thoſe who lend money on pledges : the 
name of the borrower and the ſum are written on a 
like flip of parchment, which is cut in two, and half 
given to the borrower, and the other half ſtitched to 
the pledge; that, upon comparing them together again, 
the borrower may receive his goods on paying the mo- 
ney ſtipulated. 

BiLL in Parliament, a paper containing propoſitions, 
offered to the houſes to be paſſed by them, and then 
preſented to the king to paſs into a law. 

To bring a bill into the houſe, if the relief ſought 
by it is of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to pre- 
fer a petition ; which muſt be preſented by a member, 
and uſually ſets forth the grievance deſired to be reme- 
died. This petition (when founded on facts that may 
be in their nature diſputed) is referred to a committee 
of members, who examine the matter alleged, and ac- 
cordingly report it to the honſe ; and then (or, other- 
wiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in 
the bill. In public matters, the bill is brought in upon 
motion made to the houſe, without any petition at all. 
Formerly all bills were drawn in the form of petitions, 
which were entered upon the parliament-rolls, with the 
king's anſwer thereunto ſubjoined ; not in any ſettled 
form of words, but as the circumſtances of the caſe re- 

uired : and at the end of each parliament the judges 

rew them into the form of a ſtatute, which was en- 
tered on the ſtatute- rolls. In the reigu of Henry V. to 
prevent miſtakes and abuſes, the ſtatutes were drawu 
up by the judges before the end of the parliament ; 
and in the reignof Henry VI. bills in the form of ads, 
according to the modern cuſtom, were firſt introduced. 

The perſons directed to bring in the bill, preſent it 
in a competent time to the houſe, drawn out on paper, 
with a multitude of blanks, or void ſpaces, where any 
thing occurs that is dubious, or neceſſary to be ſettled 
by the parliament itſelf ({1ch eſpecially as the preciſe 
date 3 the nature and quantity of penalties, 
or of any ſums of money to be raiſed) ; being indeed 
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only the ſceleton of the bill. In the houſe of lords, 


if the bill begins there, it is (when of a private nature) — 


referred to two of the judges, who examine and report 
the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee that all neceſſary 
parties conſent, and to ſettle all points of technical pro- 
priety. This is read a firſt time, and at a convenient 
diſtance a ſecond time; and after each reading, the 
ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, 
and puts the queſtion, Whether it ſhall proceed any far- 
ther? The introduction of the bill may be originally 
oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may at either of the read- 
ings ; and, if the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be 


dropped for that ſeſſion; as it muſt alſo, if oppoſed 


with ſucceſs in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. 

After the ſecond reading, it is committed ; that is, 
referred to a committee: which is cither ſelected by the 
houſe in matters of ſmall importance; or elſe, upon a 
bill of conſequence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, A committee of the whole 
houſe is compoſed of every member ; and, to form it, 
the ſpeaker quits the chair (another member being 
appointed chairman), and may fit and debate as a pri- 
vate member. In theſe committees the bill is debated 
clanſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled 
up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled. Af- 
ter it has gone through the commintce, the chairman 
reports it to the houſe with ſuch amendments as the 
committee have made; and then the houſe reconſiders 
the whole bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly pur 
upon every clauſe and amendment. When the Louſe 
hath agreed or diſagreed to the amendments of the 
committee, and ſometimes added new amendments of 
its own, the bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or 
written in a ſtrong groſs hand, on one or more long 
rolls (or preſſes) of parchment ſewed together, When 
this is finiſhed, 1t is read a third time, and amendments 
are ſometimes then made to it; and if a new clauſe be 
added, it is done by tacking a ſeparate piece of parch- 
ment on the bill, which is called a der. The ſpeaker 
then again opens the contents ; and, holding it up in 
his hands, puts the queſtion, Whether the bill hall paſs ? 
If this is agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled ; which 
uſed to be a general one for all the acts paſſed in the 
ſeſſion, till in the fifth year of Hen, VIII. diſtin& titles 
were introduced for each chapter. After this, one of 
the members are directed to carry it to the lords, and 
deſire their concurrence ; who, attended by ſeveral more, 
carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and there 
delivers it to the ſpeaker, who comes down from his 


 woolſack to receive it. 


It there paſſes through the ſame ſorms as in the other 
houſe (except engroſſing, which is already we and, 
if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it paſſes /ub 
ſilentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations, But if it 
is N to, the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſters 
in chancery (or ſometimes two of the judges) that they 
have agreed to the ſame: and the bill remains with the 
lords, if they have made no amendment to it. But if 


any amendments are made, ſuch amendments are ſent 
down with the bill to receive the concurrence of the 
commons, If the commons diſagree to the amend- 
ments, a conference uſually follows between members 
deputed from each houſe ; who for the moſt part ſettle 
aud adjuſt the difference: but if both huuſes remain 
inflexible, 
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inflexible, the bill is d d. If the commons agree 
to the amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords by 
one of the members, with a meſlage to acquaint them 
therewith. The ſame forms are obſerved, mutatis mu- 
tandu, when the bill begins in the houſe of lords. But 
when an a& of grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firſt 
ſigned by his majeſty, and then read once only in each 
of the houſes, without any new engroſſing or amend- 
ment. And when both houſes have done with any bill, 
it always is depoſited in the houſe of peers, to wait the 
— aſſent; except in the caſe of à bill of ſupply, 
which after receiving the concurrence of the lords is 
ſent back to the houſe of commons. 

The royal aſſent may be given two ways: 1. In per- 
ſon ; when the king comes to the honſe of peers, in 
his crown and royal robes, and ſending for the com- 
mons to the bar, the titles of all the bills that have 
paſſed both houſes are read ; and the king's anſwer is 
declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman- 
French: a badge, it muſt be owned (now the only one 
remaining), of conqueſt ; and which one could wiſh to 
ſee fall into total oblivion ; unleſs it be reſerved as a ſo- 
Jemn memento to remind us that our libertics are mor- 
tal, having been once deſtroyed by a foreign force. If 
the king conſents to a public bill, the dark uſually de- 
clares, 1 roy le veut, The king wills it ſo to be; if 
to a private bill, Seit fait come il eft deſire, © Be it as 
it is deſired.” If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in 
the gentle language of Le bf og gs. « The king will 
adviſe upon it.“ When a bill of ſupply is paſſed, it 
is carried up and preſented to the king by the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons; and the royal aſſent is thus 
expreſſed, Le roy remercie ſes loyal ſubjecti, accept leur 
benevolence, et auſſi le veut ; ** The king thanks his loyal 
ſabjects, accept their benevolence, and wills it ſo to 
ba.” Incaſe of an act of grace, which originally pro- 
eceds, from the crown and has the royal aſſent in the 
firſt ſtage of it, the clerk of the parliament thus pronoun- 
ces the gratitude of the ſubject: Les prelats, ſcigneurs, 
et commons, en ce preſent parliament aſſ-mblees, au nom 
de touts vous autres ſubjetts, remercient tres humblement 
votre majeſte, et prient a Deu vous donner en ſante bone 
vie et lougue ; The prelates, lords, and commons, in 
this preſent parliament aſſembled, in the name of all 
your other ſubjects, moſt humbly thank your majeſty, 
and pray to God to grant you in health and wealth 
long to live.” 2. By the ſtatute 23 Hen, VIII. c. 21. 
the king may give his aſſent by letters patent under his 

reat ſeal, ſigned with his hand, and notified in his ab- 
— to both houſes aſſembled together in the high 
houſe. And when the bill has received the royal aſſent 
in cither of theſe ways, it is then, and not before, a ſta- 
tute or act of parliament. 

This ſtatute or act is placed among the records of 
the kingdom ; there needing no formal promulgation 
to give it the force of a law, as was neceſſary by the 
civil law with end ph the emperor's edicts : becanſe 
every man in Britain is, in judgment of law, party to 
the making of an edict of parliament, being preſent 
thereat by his repreſentatives. However, a copy thereof 
is uſually printed at the King's preſs for the informa- 
tion of the whole land. And formerly, before the in- 
vention of printing, it was uſed to be publiſhed by the 


theriffof every county; the king's writ being ſent to 


bim at the cud of every ſcflivn, together with a tran- 
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ſcript of all the acts made at that ſeſſion, commanding 


him, ut ftatuta illa, et omnel articulos in eiſdem conten- Billiard. 
tos, in ſingulis locis ubi expedire viderit, publice procia W. 


mari, et firmiter teneri et obſervari faciat. And the 
uſage was to proclaim them at his county court, and 
there to keep them, that whoever would — read 
or take copies thereof; which cuſtom continued till the 
reign of Henry VII. 

An act of parliament thus made is the exerciſe of 
the higheſt authority that the kingdom acknowledges 
upon earth. It hath power to bind every ſubject in the 
land, and the dominions thereunto belonging ; nay, 
even the king himſelf, if particularly named therein. 
And it cannot be altered, amended, diſpenſed with, 
ſuſpended, or repealed, but in the ſame forms and by 
the ſame authority of parliament : for it is a maxim in 
law, that it requires the ſame ſtrength to diſſolve as to 
create an obligation. It is true, it was formerly held, 
that the king might in many caſes diſpenſe with penal 
ſtatutes ; but now by ſtatute 1 Wil. and M. ft. 2. c. 2. 
it is declared, that the ſuſpending or diſpenſing with 
laws by regal authority, without conſent of parliament, 
is illegal. | 

BiLr of Rights. See the article LinerTy. 

BILLERICAY, a town of Eſſex in England, ſeated 
on a hill, in E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 51. 35. 

BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a Jong 
ſquare. They are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of cloth 
of gold or ſilver; but Guillem thinks they repreſent a 
letter ſcaled up, and other authors take them for bricks. 
Billete ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is all over ſtrewed 
with billets, the number not aſcertained. 

BilLttr-Wood, ſmall wood for fuel, cut three feet and 
four inches long, and ſeven inches and a half in compaſs; 
the aſſize of which is to be inquired of by juſtices. 

BILLETING, in military affairs, is the quartering 
of ſoldiers in the houſes of a town or village. —And, 
2 fox-hunters, it ſignifies the ordure and dung of 
a fox. 

BILLIARDS, an ingenions kind of a game, played 
on a rectangular table, with little ivory balls, which 
are driven into hazards or holes, according to certain 
rules of the game. | 

This game was invented by the French, when it 
was played in a different manner from what it is at 
preſent, by having a paſs or iron fixed on the table, 
through which the balls at particular periods of the 

ame uſed to be played ; but now this method is quite 
Faid aſide. | 

Soon after the French, the Germans, the Dutch, 
and Italians, bronght this game into vogne throughout 
moſt parts of Europe, at which they became great pro- 
ficients ; and in a few years afterwards it became a fa- 
vourite diverſion in many parts of England, particularly 
with perſons of the firſt rank. Since that time, indeed, 
it has been in a great meaſure proſtituted by the de- 
ſigning and vulgar fort of people: notwithſtanding, it 
will never be out of faſhion, being of itſelf very enter- 
taining, and attended with that kind of moderate ex- 
erciſe which renders it more agreeable. 

The table on which the game is played is generally 
about twelve feet long and ſix feet wide, or rather in 
the exact form of an oblong 4 it is covered with fine 
green cloth, and ſurrounded with cuſhions to prevent 
the balls rolling eff, and to make them gage 
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ball is running, loſes one, 20. He who firikes the Billinrds, 
table with the ſtick, or plays before his turn, loſes one. 
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Pilliards. There are ſix holes, nets, or pockets: theſe are fixed 
w—— zt the four corners, and in the middle, oppoſite to each 


other, to receive the balls, which when put into theſe 
holes or pockets are called hazards, The making of a 
hazard, that is, patting the advcrſary's ball in, at the 
uſual game reckons for two in favour of the player. 

The game is played with ſticks called maces, or 
with cucs; the firit conſiſts of a long ſtraight ſtick, with 
a head at the end, and are the moſt powerful inſtru- 
ments of the two: the cue is a thick ſtick diminiſhing 
gradually to a point of about half an inch diameter; 
this inſtrument is played over the left hand, and ſup- 
ported by the forc-finger and thumb. It is the only 
inſtrument in vogue abroad, and is played with amaz- 
ing addreſs by the Italians and ſome of the Dutch; 
but in England the mace is the prevailing inſtrument, 
which the foreigners hold in contempr, as it requires 
not near ſo much addreſs to play the game with, as 
when the cue is made uſe of ; but the mace is prefer- 
red for its peculiar advantage, which ſome profeſſed 
players have artfully introduced, under the name of 
trailing, that is following the ball with the mace to 
ſuch a convenient diſtance from the other ball as to make 
it an caſy hazard. The degrees of trailing are various, 
and undergo different denominations amongſt the con- 
noiſſenrs at this game; namely, the ſhove, the ſweep, 
the long ſtroke, the trail, and the dead trail or turn up, 
all which ſecure an advantage to a good player accord- 
ing to their various gradations: even the butt end of 
the cue becomes very powerful, when it is made uſe of 
by a good trailer. 

Rules generally obſerved at the common or uſual game. 
—1. For the lead, the balls muſt be put at one end, 
and the player muſt ſtrike them againſt the farthermoſt 
_ cuſhion, in order toſce which will be neareſt the cuſhion 
that is next to them. 2. The neareſt to the cuſhion is 
to lead and chooſe the ball if he pleaſes. 3. The lead- 
er is to place his ball at the nail, and not to =_ the 
middle pocket; and if he holes himſelf in leading, he 
loſes the lead. 4. He who follows the leader muſt 
ſtand within the corner of the table, and not place his 
ball beyond the nail. 5. He who plays upon the run- 
ning ball loſes one. 6. He who touches the ball twice, 
and moves it, loſes one. But theſe two rules are ſel- 
dom or never enforced, eſpecially in England. 7. He 
who does not hit his adverſary's ball, lofes one. 8. He 
who touches both balls at the ſame time, makes a foul 
ſtroke, in which caſe if he ſhould hole his adverſary, 
nothing is gained by the ſtroke ; but if he ſhould put 
himſelf in, he loſes two, 9. He who holes both balls 
loſes two. 10. He who ſtrikes upon his adverſary's 
ball, and holes himſelf, loſes two. 11. He who plays 
at the ball without ſtriking it, and holes himſelf, 
loſes three. 12. He who ſtrikes both balls over 
the table, loſes two. 13. He who ſtrikes his ball 
over the table, and does not hit his adverſary's ball, 
loſes three. 14. He who retains the end of his ad- 
verſary's ſtick when playing, or endeavours to baulk 
his ſtroke, loſes one. 15. He who plays another's ball 
or ſtroke without leave, loſes one. 16. He who takes 
up his ball, or his adverſary's without leave, loſes one. 
17. He who ſtops cither ball when running loſes one, 
and being near the hole loſes two. 13. He who blows 
upon the ball when running looſes one, and if near the 
hole loſcs two. 19. He who ſhakes the table when the 


21. He who throws the ſtick npon the table, and hits 


the ball, loſes one. 22. If the ball ſands upon the 
edge of the hole, and after being challenged it falls in, 
it is nothing, but it muſt be put up where it was before. 
23. If any perſon, not being one of the players, ſtops a 
ball, the ball muſt ſtand in the place where it was ſtop- 
ped. 24. He who plays without a foot upon the floor 
and holes his adverſary's ball, gets nothing for it, but 
loſes the lead. 25. He who leaves the game before 
it is ended, loſes it. 26. Any perſon may change his- 
ſtick in the play. 27. If any — ariſe between 
players, he who marks the game, or the majority of the 
company muſt decide it. 28. Thoſe who do not play 
muſt ſtand from the table, and make room for the 
players. 29. If any perſon lays any wager, and does 
not play, he ſhall not give advice io the players upon 
the game, | 

Different kinds of games played at billiards, Beſides 
the common winning game, which is twelve up, there 
are ſeveral other kinds of games, viz. the loſing- game, 
the winning and loſing, choice of balls, bricole, caram- 
bole, Ruſſian carambole, the bar-hole, the one - hole, the 
four-game and hazards, 

The /oſing-game, is the common game nearly reverſ- 
ed; that is to ſay, except hitting the balls, which is 
abſolutely neceſlary, the player gains by loſing. By 
putting himſelf in, he wins two; by putting his ad- 
verſary in, he loſes two; but if he pockets both balls, 
he gets four, This game depends greatly upon parti- 
cular ſtrengths, and is therefore very neceſſary to be 
known to play the winning game well, 

The winning and loſing game is a combination of 
both games; * is to ſay, all balls that are put in by 
—— firſt the adverſary's ball, reckon towards game; 
and holing both balls reckons four. Ar this game and 
the loſing, knocking over or forcing the balls over the 
2 goes ſor nothing, the ſtriker only loſes the 

cad, 

Choice of balls, is chooſing each time which ball 
the player pleaſes, which is doubtleſs a great advan- 
tage, and is generally played againſt loſing and win- 
ning. 

Bricole, is being obliged to hit a cuſhion, and make 
the ball rebound or return to hit the adverſary's ball, 
otherwiſe the player loſes a point. This is a great 
diſadvantage, and is reckoned between even players to 
be equal to receiving about eight or nine points. 

Carambole, is a game newly introduced from France. 
It is played with thee balls, one being red, which is 
neutral, and is placed upon a ſpot on a line with the 
ſtringing nail (i. e. that part of the table from whence 
the player ſtrikes his ball at firſt ſetting off, and which 
is generally marked with two braſs nails). Each an- 
tagoniſt at the firſt ſtroke of a hazard, plays from a 
mark which is upon a line with it at the other end of 
the table. The chief object at this game is, for the 
player to hit with his own ball the other two balls, 
which is called a carambole, and by which the player 
wins two. If he puts in the red ball he gets three, and 
when he holes his adverſary's ball he gets two; ſo that 
ſeven may be made at one ſtroke, by caramboling and 
putting in both balls. This game reſembles the loſing, 
depending chicfly upon particular ſtrengths, and is ge- 
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Williards, ncrally played with the cue, The game is ſixteen up; 
neverthelcſs it is reckoned to be ſooner over than the 
The next object of this game, after 


common game. 
making what we have diſtinguiſhed by the carambole, 
is the Lui ; that is, making the white ball, and bring- 
ing the playcr's own ball and the red one below the 
ſtringing nail, from whence the adverſarics begin. By 
this means the opponent is obliged to play bricole from 
the oppolite cuſhion, and it often happens that the game 
is determined by this ſituation, 

The Autan carambole, is a game that has ſtill more 
lately been introuced from abroad, and is played in the 
following, manner; The red ball is placed as uſual on 
the ſpot made for that purpoſe ; but the player when 
he begins, orafter having been holed, never places his 
ball on any particular place or ſpot; he being at liber- 
ty to put it where he pleaſes. When he begins to 
play, inſtead of ſtriking at the red ball, he leads his 
own gently behind it, and his antagonilt is to play at 
which he thinks proper; if he plays at the red ball 
and holes it, he ſcores three as uſual towards the game, 
which is twenty-four inſtead of ſixteen points; and 
the red ball is put upon the ſpot again, at which he 
may ſtrike again or take his a 7 which of the two 
balls to puſh at, always following his ſtroke till both 
balls are off the table. He is intitled to two points 
cach time that he caramboles, the ſame as at the other 
game; but if he caramboles and puts his own ball into 
any hole, he loſes as many as he might have got had 
he not holed himſelf: for example, it he ſtrikes at the 
red ball, which he holes, at the ſame time caramboles 
and holes himſelf, he loſes five points; and if he holes 
both balls when he caramboles, and likewiſe his own, 
he loſes ſeven, which he would have got if he had not 
holed his own ball. In other reſpects it is played like 
the common carambole game. 

The bar, hole, is ſo called from the hole being barred 
which the ball ſhould be played for, and the player 
{triking for another hole ; when this game is played 
againſt the common game, the advantage for the latter, 
between equal players, is reckoned to be about ſx. 

The player at the one- hole, though it ſeems to thoſe 
who are not judges of the game to be a great diſad- 
vantage, has in fact the beſt of it; for as all balls that 
go into the one hole reckon, the player endeavours to 
lay his ball conſtantly before that hole, and his antagoniſt 
frequently finds it very difficult to keep one or other 
ball out, particularly on the leads, when the one-hole 
player lays his ball (which he does as often as he can) 
on the brink of the hole; leading for that purpoſe from 
the oppolite end, which in reality he has no right todo; 
for the lead ſhould be given from the end of the table 
at which the hazard is made : but when a perſon hap- 
pens to be a novice, this advantage is often taken, 

The four-game, conſiſts of two partners on each 
ſide, at the common winning game ; who play by 
ſucceſſion after each hazard, or two points loſt. The 
game is fitteen up; ſo that the point or hazard is an 
odd number, which makes a miſs at this game of more 


conſequence than it is at another; being as much at 


four, (ix, or eight, as it is at five, ſeven, or nine, at the 
ſingle game. 

Hazards, are ſo called becauſe they depend entirely 
upon the making of hazards, there being no account 
kept of any game. Any number of perſons may play, 
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by having balls that are numbered; but the number Pilipgham 


ſeldom excceds fix, to avoid confuſion. The perſon 


whoſe ball is put in, pays ſo much to the player ac- Dillon. 


cording to what is agreed to be played for each ha- 
zard; and the perſon who miſles, pays half the price 
of a hazard to bim whoſe ball he played at. The on- 
ly general rule is not to lay any ball a hazard for the 
next player, which may be in a great meaſure avoided, 
by always playing upon the next player, and cither 
bringing him cloſe to the cuſhion or putting him at a 
diſtance from the reſt of the balls. The table, when 
hazards are played, is always paid for by the hour, 

BILLINGHAM, a town of Northumberland, in 
England, ſeated in W. Long. 1. 35. N. Lat. 55. 20. 

BILLON, in the hiſtory of coins, a compolition of 
precious and baſe metals, where the latter predominate. 
Wherefore gold under twelve carats fine, is called illon 
of gold; and filver under fix penny-weight, 64/01: of ſil- 
ver. Solittle attention was paid formerly to the purity 
of gold and ſiver, that the term bi//or: of gold was ap- 
plied only to that which was under twenty-one carats, 
and b!illon of ſilver to that which was lower than ten 
penny-weight. 

BILLON, a town of Auvergne in France, ſituated in 
E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 45. 36. 

BILSDON, a ſmall town of Leiceſterſhire in Eng- 
land, ſituated in W. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 52. 40. 

BILSEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia, and biſhopric of Liege, ſeated on the river Dem- 
cr, in E. Long. 5. 42. N. Lat. 50. 48. 

BILSON (Thomas), biſhop of Wincheſter, in which 
city he was born and educated. In 1565, he was ad- 
mitted perpetual fellow of New college, and in 1570 
completed his degrees in arts, He was made bachelor 
of divinity in 1579, and doctor the year following. 
His firſt preferment was that of maſter of Wincheſter 
ſchool ; he was next made prebendary, and afterwards 
warden, of Wincheſter college. In 1596 he was con- 
ſecrated biſhop of Worceſter; and about a year after, 
tranſlated to the ſee of Wincheſter, and ſworn of queen 
Elizabeth's privy council, He was one of the prin- 
cipal managers of the Hampton-court conference in 
1604; and the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible in the 
reign of king James I. was finally correQed by this 
prelate, and Dr Miles Smith biſhop of Glouceſter. 
He died in the year 1616; and was buried in Weſty 
minſter abbey, near the entrance of St Edmnnd's cha- 
pel, on the ſouth ſide of the monument of king Ris 
chard II. The ſeveral authors who have mentioned 
biſhop Bilſon, agree in giving him the character of a 
learned divine, an able civilian, and an upright man. 
His ſtyle is in general much more eaſy and harmonious 
than that of cotemporary cccleſiaſtics. His works arc, 
I. Several Latin pozms and orations. Manuſcript, in 
Ant. Wood's library. 2. The true difference between 
Chriſtian ſubjeftion and unchriſlian rebellion. Oxt. 1585, 
4to. Lond. 1586, 4qto. 3. The perpetual government 
of Chriſi's church. Lond. 1593, 4to, Black Letter. 
4. The effed of certain ſermons touching the full re- 
demption of mankind by the death and blood of Chriſt, 
& c. Lond. 1599, 4to. 5. The ſurvey of Chriſi's ſuf: 
fering for man's redemption, and ef his deſcent to Hades 
or Hell, Lond.1604. fol. 6. A ſermen preacled before 
king James I. and his queen at their coronation. Lend. 
1603, Svo. 
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Bimedial BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. If two medial lines, 


as AB and BC, commenſurable only in power, con- 


Binary. taining a rational rectangle, are compounded, the 
—— wholc line AC will be irrational, and is called a firſt 


eaſily diſcovered by it than 


timedial line. 
B 

A— —+ 
Sce Euclid, lib. x. prop. 38. 

BIMINI, one of the Lucaya iſlands in North Ame- 
rica, near the channel of Bahama. It is about eight 
miles in length, and as much in breadth, covered with 
trees, and inhabited by the native Americans. It is 
very difficult of acceſs on account of the ſhoals, but 
is a very pleaſant place, W. Long. 79. 30. N. Lat. 
25. o. 

BIMLIPATAN, a ſea-port town of Golconda in the 
Eaſt-Indics, ſeated on the welt ſide of the bay of Ben- 

al. Here the Dutch have a very ſmall factory, de- 

Done for buying up the cloth manufactured by the in- 
habitants. E. Long. 83. 5. N. Lat. 18. o. 

BINACLE, a wooden caſe or box, which contains 
the compaſſes, log-glaſſes, watch-glaſles, and lights 
to ſhow the compals at night. As this is called b/ttas/e 
in all the old ſea-books, even by mariners, it appears 
evidently to be derived from the French term habitacle 
(a ſmall habitation), which is now uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe by the ſeamen of that nation. The binacle 
(Plate XCV. fig. 4.) is furniſhed with three apart- 
ments, with ſliding ſhutters : the two ſide ones, a 6, 
have always a compaſs in each d, to direct the ſhip's 
way ; while the middle diviſion c, has a lamp or candle 
with a pane of glaſs on either ſide to throw a light upon 
the compaſs in the night, whereby the man who ſteers 
may obſerve it in the darkeſt weather, as it ſtands im- 
mediately before the helm on the quarter deck. There 
are always two binacles on the deck of a ſhip of war, 
one being deſigned for the man who ſteers, and the 
other for the perſon who ſuperintends the ſtecrage, 
whoſe office is called conning. 

BINAROS, a ſmall town of Spain, in the kingdom 
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of Valentia, remarkable for good wine. It is ſcated near 


che ſea, in E. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 40. 24. 

BINARY ARITHMETIC, that wherein unity or 1 and 
o are only uſed. This was the invention of M. Leib- 
nitz, who ſhows it to be very expeditious in diſcover- 
ing the properties of numbers, and in conſtructing 
tables: and Mr Dangecourt, in the hiſtory of the 
royal academy of ſciences, give a ſpecimen of it con- 
cerning arithmetical progreſſionals; where he ſhows, 
that becauſe in binary arithmetic only two characters 
are uſed, therefore the laws of progreſſion may be more 
y common arithmetic. 
All the characters uſed in binary arithmetic are o and 
1; and the cypher multiplies every thing by 2, as in 
the common arithmetic by 10. Thus 1 is one ; 10, 
two; 11, three; 100, four; 101, five; 110, ſix; 
111, ſeven; 1000, eight; 1001, nine; 1010, ten; 
which is built on the ſame principles with common 
arithmetic. Hence immediately appears the reaſon of 
the celebrated property of the duplicate geometrical 
proportion in whole numbers; viz. that one number 
of each degree being had, we may thence compoſe all 
t he other whole numbers above the double of the high- 


eſt degree. It being here, v. gr. as if one ſhould ſay, 
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ty may ſerve eflayers to weigh all kinds of fr 

a I 
i, 
111 


BIN 


111 is the ſum of 4, 2, and 1, which proper- 


maſſes with a little weight; and may be uſed 
in coins, to give ſeveral values with ſmall 
pieces, This method of expreſſing numbers a 
once eſtabliſhed, all the operations will be ea- 7 
ſy : in maltiplication particularly, there will 
be no need for a table, or getting any thing by heart. 
The author, however, docs not recommend this me- 
thod for common uſe, becauſe of the great number of 
figures required to expreſs a number ; adding, that if 
the common progreſſion were ſrom 12 to 12, or from 
16 to 16, it would be ſtill more expeditions; but its 
uſe is in diſcovering the properties of numbers, in con- 
ſtructing tables, &c. What makes the binary arith- 
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metic the more remarkable is, that it appears to have 


been the ſame with that uſed 4000 years ago among 
the Chineſe, and left in enigma by Fohi, the ſounder 
of their empire, as well as of their ſciences. 

BNA Meaſure, in muſic, is a meaſure which is 
beaten equally, or where the time of riling is equal to 
that of falling. This is uſually called common time. 

Binarr Number, that compoſed of two units, 

BINCH, a ſmall fortified town of the Low Coun- 
tries, in the county of Hainault, ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria, E. Long. 3.21. N. Lat. 50. 23. 

BIND, a country word for a ſtalk of hops. 

Bind of Eels, a quantity, conſiſting of 250, or 10 
ſtrikes, each containing 25 cels. 

BIND-wEED, in botany. See ConvoLvULI s. 

BINDBROKE, a town of Lincolnſhire in England, 
ſcated in E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat 53. 3a. 

BINDING-Jo1sTs, in architecture, are thoſe joiſts 
in a floor, into which the trimmers of ſtair-caſes, 
or well-holes of the ſtairs, and chimney-ways, are 
2 they ought to be ſtronger than common 
joiſts. | 

BIiNDING, in the artof defence, a method of ſecuring 
or croſſing the adverſary's ſword with a preſſure, accom- 
panied with a ſpring from the wriſt. Sce BEAT1NG. 

Unleſs a man, Ly ſome kind of croſs, ſecure, as it 
were, or render his adverſary's ſword incapable to of- 
fend him during the time of his performing a leſſon 
upon him, it is impoſſible for him to be certain but 
that he may receive from his adverſary, either a for- 
tuitous contretemps, or an exchanged thruſt, before 
the recovery of his body, or going off after a thruſt, — 
The great objection made by ſome people, particularly 
thoſe time-catchers, againſt the frequent al of bind- 
ing, is, that when a man, in performing it, cleaves too 
much to his adverſary's ſword, he is Fiabic to his ad- 
verſary's ſlipping of him, and conſequently of receiving 
cither a plain thruſt, or one from a feint. 

BIN DIN is a term in falconry, which implies tiring, 
or when a hawk ſeizes. 

BINDING of Books. See Book- Binding. 

BING, in the alum-works, denotes 1 * of alum 
thrown together in order to drain. 

BINGAZI, a ſea · port town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Tripoli. E. Long. 19. 10. N. Lat. 32. 20. 

BINGEN, an ancient and handſome town of Ger- 
many, in the archbiſhopric of Mentz, ſeated at the 
place where the river Nave falls into the Rhine. E. 
Long. 7. 48. N. Lat. 50. 3. 

BINGHAM 
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BINGHAM {Joſeph}, a learned divine, born at 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, in September 1668, educated 
at Univerſity college in Oxford, and afterwards pre- 
ſented by John Radclifte, M. D. to the rectory of 
Headbournworthy, near Wincheſter. In this country 
retirement he began his learned and laborio's work, 
Grigin:s Eeddeſiaſtice ; or, The Antiquities of the Chri- 
ſtian church. The firſt volume of which was publiſhed 
in 1708, and it was completed afterwards in nine vo- 
James more. He publiſhed alſo ſeveral other books. 
But notwithſtanding his great learning and merit, he 
had no other preferiment than that of Headbournwor- 


thy till the year 1712, when he was collated tothe rec- 


tory of Havant, near Portſmouth, by Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom he dedi- 
cated ſeveral of his books. He dicd Auguſt 17th 1723, 
in the 55th year of his age. 

BrxnGHAmn, a town of Nottinghamſhire in England, 
ſeated in the vale of Belvoir, in W. Long. 1. 10. N. 
Lat. 50. 3. 

BINGIUM, (anc. geog.), a village or town of 
the Vangiones in Gallicia Belgica, ſeated at the con- 
fluence . Nave and Rhine, Now BIN GEN, which 
lee. | 

BINGLEY, a town in the weſt riding of York- 
ſhire, ſcated on the river Aire, in W. Long. 1. 35. 
N. Lat. 53. 20. 

BINN, binna, a ſort of cheſt or cnpboard, wherein 
to lock up bread, meat, or other proviſions. The word 
is alſo nſed for a place boarded up to cut corn in. 

Bins, or Bin. The peaſe and oatmeal, uſed at 
ſea, are apt to ſpoil in caſks. Dr Hales propoſes 
to prevent this, by putting them into large binns, with 
falſe bottoms of hair cloths laid on bars, whereby freſh- 
air may be blown upwards through them, at proper 
times, with ſmall ventilators. 

BINOCULAR TELEsScoPr, a kind of dioptic te- 
leſcope fitted with two tubes, joined in ſuch a manner 
that one may ſee a diſtant object with both eyes at the 
ſame time. See OrT1Cs, 

BINOMIAL, in algebra, a root conſiſting of two 
members connected by the ſign + or —. Thus a+6, 
and 8—3, are binomials, conſiſting of the ſums and 
differences of theſe quantities. Sec ALGEBRA. 

BINTAN, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, to 
the ſouth of the peninſula of Malacca, ſituated in E. 
Long. 103. 50. N. Lat. 1. o. 

BIOGRAPHER, one who writes the lives of par- 
ticular perſons, as Plutarch, Suctonius, &c. Sce the 
next article, 

BIOGRAPHY, a ſpecies of hiſtory which records 
the lives and characters of remarkable perſons. This is 
at once the moſt entertaining and inſtructive kind of 
hiſtory, It admits of all the painting and paſſion of ro- 
mance ; but with this capital difference, that our paſ- 
ſions are more keenly intereſted, becauſe the characters 
and incidents are not only 3 to nature, but 
ſtrictly true. No books are ſo proper to be put into 
the hands of young people. See the Preface to this 
Work: and HisTtoxy, n 85. 

BION, a bucolic poet, native of Smyrna, lived 
at the ſame time with Ptolemy Philadelphus, whoſe 
reign reached from the fourth year of the 123d Olym- 
piad to the ſecond year of the 133d. He was an in- 
comparable poct, if we may believe the lamentations 
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of his diſciple Moſchus. His few pieces which are left 
do not contradict this teſtimony. Sce Moschus. 

Brox, ſirnamed Boryſthenites, becauſe he was of Bo- 
ryſthenes, was a philoſopher of a great deal of wit, bat 
of very little religion: He flouriſhed about the 120th 
Olympiad ; but falling ſick, he, like other prophane 
perſons, became ſuperſtitious, 

BIORNBURG, a town of north Finland in Swe- 
den, ſcated on the river Kune, near its mouth in the 
Gulph of Bothnia, E. Long. 22. 35. N. Lat. 62. 6. 

BIOTHANATI (from gr, violence; and Smarce, 
* , in ſome medical writers, denotes thoſe who die 
a violent death. The word is alſo written and with 
more propriety, biathanati, ſometimes biecthanti. 

In a more particular ſenſe it denotes thoſe who kill 
themſclves, more properly called outothanati. In this 
ſenſe it is that the word is uſed both by Greek and La- 
tin writers. By the ancient diſcipline of the church, 
they were puniſhed by denying them burial, and refuſ- 
ing all commemoration of them in the prayers and of- 
fices of the church. 

BioTHANATI (ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived from 
preg, life, and gave, death, and alluding to the be- 
lief of a future life after death), was alſo a name of re- 
ge by the Heathens to the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, for their conſtancy and forwardneſs to lay down 
their lives in martyrdom. 

BIOTHANATOS is alſo uſed in ſome writers of 
the barbarous age for wicked, damnable or accurſed. 

BIOUAC, Birvovac, or Biovac, in the military 
art, a nightly guard performed by the whole army, 
when there is an apprehenſion of danger from the ene- 
my. The word is formed by corruption from the Ger- 
man weywaght, a double watchor guard. 

BIPENNIS, a two-edged axe, uſed anciently by the 
Amazons in fight; as alſo by the ſeamen, to cut aſun- 
der the ropes and cordage of the enemy's veſſels. The 
bipennis was a weapon chiefly of the oriental nations, 
made like a double axe, or two axes joined back to 
back, with a ſhort handle. Modern writers uſually 
compare it to our halbard or partizan : from which it 
differed in that it had no point, or that its ſhaft or handle 
was much ſhorter. 

BIQUADRATE, or BiquarRATIC, is the next 
+ ap above the cube, or the ſquare multiplied by it- 
elf. 

. BIQUADRATIC EquarTT1oN, in algebra, an equa- 
tion raiſed to the fourth power, or where the unknown 
quantity of one of the terms has four dimenſions: Thus 
x +ax3-+bx* +cx+4d=0 is a biquadratic equation. See 
ALGEBRA, 

Brovanratic Parabola, in geometry, a curve line 
of the third order, having two infinite legs tending the 
ſame way, Sec PARABOLA. 

BIC Power of any number, is the fourth 
power or ſquared ſquare of that number: Thus 16 is 
the biquadratic power of 2; for 2x2=4, and 
4X 4<=16. 

Bro2p apRATIC Root of any number, is the ſquare root 
of the ſquare root of that number; Thus the biqua- 
dratic root of 81 is 3; for the ſquare root of 31 is 9, 
and the ſquare root of 9g is three. 

BIQUALAR, in the cuſtoms of the Algerines, 2 
cook of the divan.— The janizaries whom the Alge- 
rines call o/dachis, after ſerving a certain term as com- 
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Ziquiatile mon ſoldiers, are preferred to be biqualars, or cooks 
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«f the divan, which is the firſt ſtep towards arriving at 
higher preferment. Biqualars have the care of furniſh- 
ing the officers and commanders of the Algerine ſol- 
diery with meat and drink in the camp, in garriſon, 
&c. From biqualars they are made odobachis ; that is, 
corporals of companies, or commanders of ſquadrons. 

BIQUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets when 
they are 144 degrees diſtant from each other. It is 
thas called, becauſe they are diſtant from one another 
by twice the fifth part of 360 degrees. 

BIR, or BERR, a town of the province of Diarbeck 
in Turkey in Aſia, with a caſtle where the governor re- 
ſides, ſeated on the eaſtern bank of the river Euphrates, 
near a high mountain in a very pleaſant and fertile coun- 
E. Long. 28. 6. N. Lat. 36. 10. 

BIRAGUE (Clement), a Milaneſe engraver, and 
the inventor of the art of cutting diamonds, flouriſhed 
abont the year 1520. 

BIRCH- TREE, in botany. Sce BETULA. 

Biacu-Barl being bituminous, and conſequently 
warm and cmollient, is uſed in fumigations to correct 
a diſtempered air. The inner ſilken bark was anciently 
uſed for writing tables before the invention of paper; 
though Ray rather aſſigus the office of paper to the 
caticle, or outer ſkin, which peels off yearly. And 
with the outward, thicker, aud coarſer part, arc houſes 
in Raſſha, Poland, and other northern tracts, covered, 
inſtead of ſlates aud tyle. The Indians make pinnaces 
with white cedar, which they cover with large flakes 
of birch-bark ; ſewing them with thread of ſpruce-roots, 
and pitching them, as the ancient Britons did; with 
the willow. Pliny ſpeaks of a bitumen actually pro- 
cared from the birch-tree. 

Fungus of BiRcn, an excreſcence growing on its 
trunk. It is aſtringent, and good againſt hemor- 
rhagies. When boiled, beaten, and dried in an oven, 
it wakes excellent ſpunk or touchwood, 

Biach-Leaves are of uſe in the dropſy, itch, &c. ei- 
ther internally or externally applied. 

Bircnu-Twips ſerve to make rods and brooms ; ſmeer- 
ed with bird-lime, they are uſed by by fowlers; to ſay 
nothing of the ancient faſces carried by lictors. 

Biacu-Viue is made by fermenting the vernal juice. 
Formerly it was in great repute againſt all nephritic 
diſorders, But is left out in the modern London prac- 
tice, The preparation of birch-wine is well and am- 
ply deſcribed in a book entitled FVinetum Britanni- 
EUN, 

Bixcna (Dr Thomas), an eminent hiſtorical and 
biographical writer, was born in London in 1705. His 
parents were both of them Quakers; and his father, 

oſeph Birch, was a coftee-mill maker by trade. 

homas being put to ſchool, was indefatigable in 
bis application, and ſtole many hours from flecp to 
increaſe his ſtock of knowledge. By this unremit- 
ting diligence, though he had not the happineſs of an 
naiverſity education he ſoon became qualified to take 
boly orders in the church of England, to the ſurpriſe 
of his acquaintance. In 1723 he married the dangh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr Cox, to whom he wzs curate : 
but his felicity was of ſhort duration, Mrs Birch dy- 
ing of a paerperal fever in leſs han 12 months after 
their marriage; an event which he deplores in a very 
elegant 01 pathetic poem, preſerved in Nichols's 

Vol. III. 
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Collection. In 1732 he was recommended te the 
friendſhip and favour of the late lord high chancel- 
lor Hardwicke, then attorney-general; to which noble 
peer, and to the preſent Earl of Hardwicke, he was 
indebted for all his preferments. The firſt proof he 
experienced of his patron's regard was the living of 
Ulting in the county of Eſſex, in the pift of the 
crown to which he was preſented 1732. In 1724 he 
was appointed one of the domeſtic chaplains to the 
unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock, who was beheaded 
1746. Mr Birch was choſen a member of the Royal 
Society, Feb. 20. 1734-5: and of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, Dec. 11. 1735, of which he afterwards be- 
came director till his death. Before this the Ma- 
riſchal college of Aberdeen had conferred on him, by 
diploma, the degree of Maſter of Arts. In 1743, by 
the intereſt of Lord Hardwicke, he was preſented by 
the crown to the ſinecure rectory of Landewy Welfrey 
in the county of Pembroke; and in 1743-4 was pre- 
ferred, in the ſame manner, to the rectory of Siding- 
ton St Peter's, in the county and dioceſe of Glouce- 
ſter. We find no traces of his having taken poſſeſſion 
of this living, and indeed it is probable that he quit- 
ted it immediately for one more ſuitable to his incli- 
nations and to his licerary engagements, which requir- 
ed his almoſt conſtant reſidence in town; for on the 
24th of February 1743-4, he was inſtituted to the 
united reCtories of St Michael Woodſtreet and St 
Mary Staining; and in 1745-6, to the united reQtories 
of St Margaret Pattens and St Gabriel, Frenchurch- 
ſtreet (by lord channcellor Hardwicke, in whoſe turn 
the preſentation then was). In January 1752, he was 
elected one of the ſecretaries of the Royal Society, in 
the room of Dr Cromwell Mortimer, deceaſed. In 
January 1753, the Mariſchal college of Aberdeen cre- 
ated him Doctor of Divinity; and in that year the 
ſame degree was conferred on him by Archbiſhop Her- 
ring. He was one of the the truſtees of the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum ; for which honour he was probably indebted to 
the preſent Earl of Hardwicke, as he was for his laſt 
preſerment, the rectory of Depden in Eſſex, to which 
he was inducted Feb. 26. 1761. In the latter part of 
his life he was chaplain to the princeſs Amelia. In 
1765 he reſigned his office of Secretary to the Royal 
Society, and was ſucceeded by Dr Morton, His 
health declining about this time, he was ordered to ride 
for the recovery of it; but being a bad horſeman, 
and going out Jan. 9. 1766, he was unfortunately 
thrown from his horſe, on the road betwixt London 
and Hampſtead, and died on the ſpot, in the 61ſt 
year of his age, to the great regret of the Doctor's 
numerous literary friends; and was buried in St Mar- 
garet Pattens. Dr Birch had in his lifetime been very 
generons to his relations; and none that were nearly 
allicd to him being living at his deceaſe, he bequeath- 
ed his library of books and manuſcripts, with his pic- 
ture painted in 1735, and all his other piQures and 
prints not otherwiſe diſpoſed of by his will, to the Bri- 
tiſh Muſenm. He likewiſe left the remainder of his 


ſortune, which amoupred to not much more than 500ol, 
to be laid ont in government ſecurities, for the purpoſe 
of applying the intereſt to increaſe the ſtipend of the 
three aſſiſtant librarians : thus manifeſting at his death, 
as he had done during his whole life, his reſpect for 
literature, and his deſire to promote uſeful 4 al 
edge. 
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mech, ledge, To the Royal Society he bequeathed his pic- 
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ture painted by Wills in 1737, being the original of 
the mezzotinto print done by Fauber in 1741. His 
principal publications were, 1, © The General Dic- 
tionary, Hiſtorical and Critical ;” including a new 
tranſlation of Mr Bayle, and interſperſed with ſeveral 
thouſaud new lives. Dr Birch's aſſociates in this un- 
dertaking were, the Rev, John Peter Bernard, Mr 
John Lockman, and Mr George Sale. The whole 
deſign was completed in 10 volumes folio, 2. Dr 
Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem (improved from the 
Latin edition of Moſheim), his Diſcourſe on the 
true Notion of the Lord's Supper, and two Sermons, 
with an Account of his Life and Writings,”” 2 vols 4to, 
1743. 3. The Life of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
1744; prefixed to an edition of that excellent philo- 
4 works, reviſed by Dr Birch. 4. © The Lives 
of illuſtrious Perſons of Great Britain,”” annexed to 
the engravings of Houbraken and Vertue, 1747— 
1752. $. © An Inquiry into the Share which King 
Charles I. had in the TranſaQtions of the Earl of Gla- 
morgan, 1747, 8yo. 6. An edition of “ Spenſer's 
Fairy Queen, 1751,” 3 vols. 4to. with prints from de- 
ſigns by Kent. 7. © The Miſcellaneous Works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; to which was prefixed the Life of 
that great, unfortunate, injured man, 1751, 2 vols. 8 vo. 
8, « The Theological, Moral, Dramatic, and Poetical 
Works of Mrs Catharine Cockburn; with an Account 
of the Life of that very ingenious Lady, 1751, 2 vols. 
8Byo. 9. © The Life of the Moſt Reverend Dr John 
Tillotſon, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Compiled 
chiefly from his original Papers and Letters,” 1752, 
8vo, 10. Milton's Proſe Works,” 1753, 2 vols. 
4to; with a new Life of that great poet and writer. 
11. © Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
from the year 1581 till her death. In which the ſe- 
cret intrigues of her court, and the conduct of her fa- 
vourite Robert Earl of Eſſex, both at home and 
abroad, are particularly illuſtrated, From the origi- 
nal papers of. his intimate friend Anthony Bacon, Eſq; 
and other manuſcripts never before publiſhed,” 1754, 
2 vols. 4to. 12. The Hiſtory of the Royal Society 
of London for improving natural knowledge, from its 
firſt riſe, In which the moſt conſiderable of thoſe 
papers communicated to the Society, which have hi- 
therto not been publiſhed, are inſerted in their proper 
order, as a ſupplement to the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions.“ 1756 and 1757, 4 vols. 4to. 13. The Life 
of Henry Prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of King James I. 
Compiled chiefly from his own papers and other manu- 
ſcripts never before publiſhed.” 1760, 8vo. His 
numerous communications to the royal ſociety may be 
ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and his po- 
etical talents are evident from the verſes already re- 
ferred to. 

BIRD (William), an eminent muſician and com- 
poſer, was one of the children of the chapel in the rei 
of Edward VI. and, as it is aſſerted by Wood in the 
Aſhmolean MS. was bred up under Tallis. It ap- 
pears, that in 1575 Tallis and Bird were both gentle- 
men and alſo organiſts of the royal chapel ; but the time 
of their appointment to this latter office cannot now be 
aſcertained. 

The compoſitions of Bird are many and various; 
thoſe of his younger years were moſtly for the ſervice 
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of the church. He compoſed a work entitled Sa- 


crarum Cantiunum, quinque vocum, printed in 1589. 


among which is that noble compoſition Civitas ſand; 
tui, which for many years paſt has been ſung in the 
church as an anthem to the words Bow thine ear, 
O Lord.” He was alſo the author of a work entitled 
Cradualia, ac Cantiones ſacræ, quinis, quaternis, triniſ- 
que vecibus cuncinnatæ. lib. primus. Of this there are 
two editions, the later publiſhed in 1610. Although 
it appears by theſe his works that Bird was in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe a church muſician, he occaſionally gave to the 
world compoſitions of a ſecular kind : and he ſeems 
to be the firſt among Engliſh muſicians that ever made 
an eſſay in the 8 of that elegant ſpecies of 
vocal harmony, the madrigal ; the La Verginel/a of A- 
rioſto, which he left in that form for five voices, being 
the moſt antient muſical compoſition of the kind to be 
met with in the works of Engliſh authors. Of his com- 
poſitions for private entertainment, there are extant, 
Songs of ſundry natures, ſome of gravitie, and others 
of myrth, fit for all companies and voyces, printed in 
1589 and two other collections of the ſame kind, 
the laſt of them printed in 1611. But the moſt per- 
manent memorials of Bird's excellencies are his motets 
and anthems; to which may be added, a fine ſervice 
in the key of D with a minor third, the firſt com- 
poſition in Dr Boyce's Cathedral Muſic, vol. III. and 
that well-known canon of his, Nen Nobis Domine. 

Befids his ſalaries and other emoluments of his pro- 
ſeſſion, it is to be ſuppoſed that Bird derived ſome ad- 
vantages from the patent granted by Queen Elizabeth 
to Tallis and him, for the ſole printing of muſic and mu- 
ſic-paper: Dr Ward ſpeaks of a book which he had 
ſeen with the letters T. E. for Thomas Eaſt, Eſt, or 
Eſte, who printed muſic under that patent. Tallis dy- 
ing in 1585, the patent, by the terms of it, ſurvived to 
Bird, who, no doubt, for a valuable conſideration per- 
mitted Eaſt to exerciſe the right of printing under the 
3 of it; and he in the title-page of moſt of 

is publications ſtyles himſelf the aſſignee of William 

Byrd. Bird died in 1623. | 

BIRD, in zoology. See Zoology, nog; Con- 
PARATIVE- Anatomy, chap. ii; and ORNITHOLOGY. 

Beam-Birp, or Petty-chaps. See MOTACILLA. 


Black- Bixb. Tuxprs. 
Blue-BxD. | MOTACLLA. 

Call. Bird. Birp-Catching, infra. 
Canary-BiRD. 3 FRINGILLA. 
Dung-Bikrp. Upura. 

Humming- Birp. TROCHILLUS. 
Meockino-Birp. I Touxpvus. 

BiRd of Paradiſe. (PARADISE A. 


Biro-Call, a little ſtick cleft at one end, in which 
is put a leaf of ſome plant, wherewith to counterfeit 
the cryer's call of ſeveral birds, and bring them to the 
net, or ſnare, or lime-twig, to be taken. A Jaurel- 
leaf fitted on the bird-call counterfeits the voice of lap- 
wings; aleck that of nightingales, &c. 

Brrn-Catching, the art of taking birds or wild-fowl, 
whether for food, for the pleaſurc of their ſong, or for 
their deſtruction, as pernicious to the huſbandman, &c. 
The methods are by bird-lime, nets, decoys, &c. Sce 
Bir D-Lime, infra 3 and Decoy. 

In the ſuburbs of London (and particularly abour 
Shoreditch) are ſeveral weavers and other tradeſmen, 


who, 


Bird. 
Fritifh 
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who, during the months of October and March, get 
— their livclibood by an ingenious, and, we may ſay, a 


ſcientific, method of bird-catching, which is totally un- 
known in other parts of Great Britain, The reaſon of 
this trade being confined to ſo ſmall a compals, ariſes 


no? iv. By from their being no conſiderable ſale for ſinging- birds 
he H 

IS 
DainesBar- 
riugton. 


except in the metropolis: as the apparatus for this 
purpoſe is alſo heavy, and at the ſame time muſt be 
carried on a man's back, it prevents the bird-catchers 
going to above three or four miles diſtance. 

This method of bird-catching muſt have been long 
practiſed, as it is brought to a molt ſyſtematical per- 
fection, and it is attended with a very conſiderable ex- 

ence. 
: The nets are a moſt ingenious piece of mechaniſm ; 
are generally twelve yards and a half long, and two 
yards and a half wide; and no one, on bare inſpection, 


would imagine that a bird (who is ſo very quick in all 


its motions) could be catched by the nets flapping over 
each other, till he becomes eye-witneſs of the pullers 
ſeldom failing. 

The wild birds fy (as the bird-catchers term it) 
chiefly during the month of October, and part of Sep- 
tember and November ; as the flight ia March is much 
leſs conſiderable than that of —. It is to be 
noted alſo, that the ſeveral ſpecies of birds of flight do 
not make their appearance preciſely at the ſame time, 
during the months of September, October, and No- 
vember. The pippet (4), for example, begins to fly 
about Michaclmas; and then the woodlark, linnet, 

oldfinch, chaffinch, greenfinch, and other birds of 
flight ſucceed ; all of which are not eaſily to be caught, 
or in any numbers, at any other time, and more par- 
ticularly the pippet and the woodlark. 

Theſe birds, during the Michaelmas and March 
flights, are chiefly on the wing from day-break to 
noon, though there is afterwards a ſmall flight from 
two till night; but this however is ſo inconſidera- 
ble, that the bird-catchers always take up their nets at 
noon. 

It may well deſerve the attention of the naturaliſt 
whence theſe periodical flights of certain birds can 
ariſe, As the ground, however, is ploughed during 
the months of October and March for ſowing the 
winter and lent corn, it ſhould ſeem that they are thus 
ſupplied with a great profuſion both of ſeeds and in- 
ſes, which they cannot ſo eaſily procure at any other 
ſeaſon, 

It may not be improper to mention another cir- 
cumſtance, to be obſerved during their flitting, viz. 
that they fly always againſt the wind : hence there is 
great contention amongſt the bird-catchers who ſhall 
gain that point ; if (for example) it is weſterly, the 
bird-catcher who lays his nets moſt to the eaſt, is ſure 
almoſt of catching every thing, provided his call-birds 
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are good: a gentle wind to the ſouth-weſt generally Bird. 
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produces the beſt ſport, | 

The bird-catcher, who is a ſubſtantial man, and 
hath a proper apparatus for this purpoſe, generally 
carries with him five or ſix linnets, (of which more are 
caught than any ſinging bird), two gold-finches, two 
<A Ay one wood-lark, one red-poll, a yellow- 

ammer, tit-lark, and aberdavine, and perhaps a bull- 
finch ; theſe are placed at ſmall diſtances from the nets 
in little cages. He hath, beſides, what are called fur- 
birds, which are placed within the nets, are raiſed upon 
the flur (s) and gently let down at the time the wild 
bird approaches beim, Theſe generally conſiſt of the 
linnet, the gold-finch, and the green-finch, which are 
ſecured to \ ws flur by what is called a brace (c); a 
contrivance that ſecures the birds without doing any 
injury to their plumage. 

It having been found that there is a ſuperiority be- 
tween bird and bird, from the one being more in ſong 
than the other ; the bird-catchers contrive that their 
call-birds ſhould moult before the uſual time. They 
therefore, in June or July, put them into a cloſe box 
under two or three folds of blankets, and leave their 
dung in the cage to raiſe a greater heat ; in which ſtate 
they continue, being perhaps examined but once a- week 
to have freſh water. As for food, the air is ſo putrid, 
that they eat little during the whole ſtate of confinement, 
which laſts about a month. The birds frequently die 
under the operation ; and hence the value of a ſtopped 
bird riſes greatly. When the bird hath thus prema- 
turely moulted, he is in ſong whilſt the wild birds are 
out of ſong, and his note is louder and more piercing 
than that of a wild one ; but it is not only in his note 
he receives an alteration, the plumage is equally im- 
proved. The black and yellow in the wings of the 
gold-finch, for example, become deeper and more vi- 
vid, together with a moſt beautiful gloſs, which is not 
to be ſeen in the wild bird. The bill, which in the 
latter is likewiſe black at the end, in the ſtopped-bird 
becomes white and more taper, as do its legs: in ſhort, 
there is as much difference between a wild and a ſtop- 

d-bird, as there is between a horſe which is kept in 

dy-clothes and one at graſs, 

When the bird-catcher hath laid his nets, he diſ- 
poſes of his call-birds at proper intervals. It muſt be 
owned, that there is a moſt malicious joy in theſe call- 
birds to bring the wild ones into the ſame ſtate of cap- 
tivity ; which may likewiſe be obſerved with regard to 
the decoy-ducks. See DE cox. 

Their ſight and hearing infinitely excells that of the 
bird-catcher. The inſtant that the (P) wild birds are 

rceived, notice is given by one to the reſt of the call- 

irds, (as it is by the firſt hound that hits on the ſcent 
to the reſt of the pack) ; after which, follows the ſame 
fort of tumultuous ecſtacy and joy. The call-birds, 
| G g 2 while 
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a long ſtring faſtened to it. 
(c) 


A ſort of bandage, formed of a ſlender ſilken ſtrin 


— 


A ſmall ſpecies of lark, but which is inferior to the other birds of that genus in point of ſong. 
A moveable perch to which the bird is tied, and which the bird - catcher can raiſe at pleaſure by means of 


that is faſtened round the bird's body, and under 


the wings, in ſo artful a manner as to hinder the bird from being hurt, let it flutter ever ſo much in 


the raiſing. 


(vo) It may be alſo obſerved, that the moment they ſee a hawk, they communicate the alarm to each other by 
2 plantive note; nor will they then jerk or call though the wild birds are near. 
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bird. while the bird is at a diſtance, do not ſing 222 bird does 


in a chamber ; they invite the wild ones by what the 
bird-catchers call Hart- jer li, which, when the birds are 
good, may be heard at 2 great diſtance, The aſcend- 
ency by this call or invitation is ſo great, that the wild 
bird is ſtopped in its courſe of flight ; and, if not already 
acquainted with the nets (=), lights boldly within 20 
yards of perhaps three or tour bird-catchers, on a ſpot 
which otherwiſe it would not have taken the lealt notice 
of, Nay, it frequently happens, that if half a flock 
only are caught, the remaining half will immediately 
afterwards light in the nets, and ſhare the ſame fate; 
and ſhould only one bird eſcape, that bird will ſuffer 
itſelf to be pulled at till it is caught; ſuch a faſcinating 
power have the call-birds. 

While we are on this ſubje& of the jerking of birds 
we cannot omit mentioning, that the bird-catchers fre- 
Py lay conſiderable wagers whoſe call-bird can jerk 
the longelt, as that determines the ſuperiority. They 
place them oppoſite to each other, by an — of can- 
dle; and the bird who jerks the ofteneſt, before the 
candle is burnt out, wins the wager. We have been 
informed, that there have been inſtances of a bird's 
giving 170 jerks in a quarter of an hour; and we have 
known a linnet, in ſach a trial, perſevere in its emula- 
tiou till it ſwooned from the perch : thus, as Pliny ſays 
of the nightingale, vita morte finit ſepe vitam, ſpiritu 


I. z. prins deficiente quam caniut. It may be here obſerved, 


„ 29. 


jerk or ſing. 


that birds when near each other, and in ſight, ſeldom 
They cither fight, or uſe ſhort and 
wheedling calls ; the jerking of theſe call-birds, there- 
fore, face to face, is a molt extraordinary inſtance of 
contention for ſuperiority in ſong. 

To theſe we may add a few particulars that fell with- 
in our notice during our inquiries among the bird-catch- 
ers; ſuch as, that they immediately kill the hens of 
every ſpecies of birds they take, being incapable of ſiug- 
ing, as alſo being inferior in plumage ; the pippets 
likewiſe are indiſcriminately deſtroyed, as the cock 
docs not ſing well: they ſell the dead birds for three- 
pence or fourpence a dozen. Theſe ſmall birds are fo 
100d, that we are ſurpriſed the luxury of the age neglects 
10 delicate an acquiſition to the table. The modern Ita- 
lians are fond of ſmall birds, which they eat under the 
common name of beccaficos : and the dear rate a Roman 
tragedian paid for one diſh of ſinging birds is well 
known; (ſee the article AÆsor). 

Another particular we learned, in converſation with 
a London bird-catcher, was the vaſt price that is ſome- 
times given for a ſingle ſong-bird, which had not learned 
to whiſtle tunes. The greateſt ſum we heard of, was 
five guines for a chaflinch, that had a particular and 
uncommon note, under which it was intended to train 
others: and we alſo heard of five pounds ten ſhillings 
being given for a call-bird linnet, 

A third ſingular circumſtance, which confirms an 
obſervation of Linnzus, is, that the male chaflinches fly 
by themſelves, and in the flight precede the females ; 
but this is not peculiar to the chaffinches. When the 
tit-larks are caught in the beginning of the ſeaſon, it 
frequently happens, that forty are taken and not one 
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ſemale among them : and probably the ſame would be 


oblerved with regard to aher birds (as has been done 


with rclation to the wheat-car), if they were attended 
to, Au experienced and intelligent bird-caicher in- 
formed us, that ſuch birds as breed twice a year, ge- 
nerally have in their firſt brood a majority of males, 
and in their ſecond, of females, which may in part 
account for the above oblervation. 

Ve muſt not omit mention of the bullfinch, though 
it docs not properly come under the title of a ſinging- 
bird, or a bird of flight, as it does not often move 
farther than from hedge to hedge ; yet as the bird 
ſells well on account of its learuing to whiſtle tunes, 
and ſometimes flies over the fields where the nets are 
111d, the bird-catchers have often a call-bird to enſnare 
it, though moſt of them can imitate the call with their 
mouths, It is remarkable with regard to this bird, 
that the female anſwers the purpoſe of a call-bird as 
well as the male, which is not experienced in any o- 
ther bird taken by the London bird-catchers, 

The nightingale is not a bird of flight, in the ſenſe 
the bird-catchers uſe this term. Like the robin, wren, 
and many other ſinging birds, it only moves from hedge 
to hedge, and does not take the periodical flights in 
October and March. The perſons who catch theſe 
birds, make uſe of ſmall trap-nets, without call-birds ; 
and are conſidered as inferior in dignity to other bird- 
catchers who will not rank with them. The arrival of 
the nightingale is expected by the trappers in the 
neighbourhood of London, the firſt week in April : at 
the beginning, none but cocks are taken ; but in a few 
days the hens make their appearance, generally by 
themſelves, thongh ſometimes a few males come alon 
with them. The Jatter are diſtinguiſhed from the ſe- 
males not only by their ſuperior ſize, but by a great 
ſwelling of their vent, which coinmences on the firſt ar- 
rival of the hens. They are caught in a net-trap, the 
bottom of which is ſurrounded with an iron ring; the 
net itſelf is rather larger than a cabbage net. When 
the trappers hear or ſce them, they ſtrew ſome freſh 
mould under the place, and beat the trap with a meal- 
worm from the baker's ſhop, Ten or a dozen nightin- 
gales have been thus caught in a day. 

The common way of taking larks, of which ſo 
many are uſed at the tables (ſee ALavupa), is in the 
night, with thoſe nets which are called trammels. Theſe 
are uſually made of 36 yards in length, and about ſix 
yards over, with ſix ribs of pack-thread, which at the 
ends are put upon two poles of about 16 feet long, and 
niade leſſer at cach end. Theſe are to be drawn over the 
ground by two men, and every five or ſix ſteps the net 
1s made-to touch the ground, otherwiſe it will paſs over 
the birds without touching them, and they will eſcape. 
When they are felt to fly up againſt the net, it is 
clapped down, and then all are ſafe that are under it. 
The darkeſt nights are propereſt for this ſport ; and 
the net will not only take larks, but all other birds that 
rooſt on the ground ; among which are woodcocks, 
ſnipes, partridge, quails, field-fares, and ſeveral others. 
In the depth of winter people ſometimes take great 
numbers of larks by nooſes of horſe-hair. The method 
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(E) A bird, acquainted with the nets, is by the bird-catchers termed a ſharper ; which they endeavour to 
erive away, as they can have no ſport whilſt it continues ncar them, 
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is this: Take 100 or 200 yards of packthread; faſten 


- 1t every lx inches a nooſe made of double horſc-hair ; 


at every 20 yards the line is to be pegged down to the 
ground, and ſo left ready to take them, The time 19 
uſe this is when the ground is covered with ſnow, and 
the larks are to be allured to it by ſome white oats 
ſcattered all the way among the nooſes. They muit 
be taken away as ſoon as three or four are hung, other- 
wiſe the reſt will be frighted ; but though the others 
are ſcared away juſt where the ſportſman comes, they 
will be feeding at the other end of the line, and the 
ſport may be thus continued for a long time—Thoſe 
caught in the day are taken in clap-netsof fifteen yards 
length, and two and a half in breadth ; and are en- 
ticed within their reach by means of bits of Jooking- 
glaſs, fixed in a piece of wood, and placed in the mid- 
dle of the nets, which are put in a quick whirling 
motion by a ſtring the . commands; he alſo 
makes ule of a decoy lark. "Theſe nets are uſed only 
till the 14th November : for the larks will not dare, or 
frolic in the air, except in fine ſunny weather ; andof 
courſe cannot be inveigled into the ſnare, When the 
weather grows gloomy, the larker changes his engine, 
and makes uſe of a trammel net, twenty ſeven or 
twenty-eight feet long, and five broad; which is put 
on two poles, eighteen fect long, and carried by men 
under each arm, who paſs over the fields and quarter 
the ground as a ſetting dog : when they hear or feel a 
lark hit the net, they drop it down, and ſo the birds 
are taken. | 

Multitades of the inhabitants of cach cluſter of the 
Orkney Iſles feed during the ſeaſon on the eggs of 
the birds of the cliffs, The method of taking them 1s 
ſo very hazardous, as to ſatisfy one of the extremity 
to which the poor pcople are driven for want of food, 
Copiniha, Hunda, Hoy, Foula, and Noſs-head, are 
the moſt celebrated rocks; and the neighbonring na- 
tives the moſt expert climbers and adventurers after 
the game of the precipice. The height of ſome is a- 
bove fifty fathoms; their faces roughencd with thelves 
or ledges ſufficient only for the birds to reſt and lay 
their eggs. To theſe the dauntleſs fowlers will af- 
cend, paſs intrepidly from the one to the other, col- 
let the eggs and birds, and deſcend with the ſame in- 
difference. In moſt places the attempt is made from 
above: they are lowered from the ſlope contiguous to 
the brink, by a rope, ſometimes made of ſtraw, ſome- 
times of the briſtles of the hog : they prefer the laſt 
even to ropes of hemp, as it is not liable to be cut by 
the ſharpneſs of the rocks ; the former is apt to un- 
twiſt. They truſt themſelves to a ſingle aſſiſtant, who 
lets his companion down, and holds the rope, depend- 
ing on his ſtrength alon:; which often fails, and the 
adventurer is ſure to be daſhed to pieces, or drowned 
in the ſubjacent ſea. The rope is often ſhifted from 
place to place, with the impending weight of the 
fowler and his booty. The perſon above receives ſig- 
nals for the purpoſe, his aflociate being far out of 
ſight ; who, during the operation, by help of a ſtaff, 
ſprings from the face of the rocks, to avoid injury 
from the projecting parts, 

But the mo{t ſingular ſpecies of bird-catching is on 
the holm of Noſs, a vaſt rock ſevered from the iſſe of 
Noſs by ſome unknown convulſion, and only about 
ſixteen fathoms diſtant. It is of the ſame ſtupendous 
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height as the oppoſite precipice, With a raging ſea be- 


tween ; ſo that the intervening chaſm is of matchleſs —_— 


horror, Some adventurous chmber has reached the 
rock in a boat, gained the height, and faſtened ſeve- 
ral ſtakes on the (mall portion of earth which is to be 
tound on the top ; correſpondent ſtakes are placed on 
the edge of the correſpondent cliffs. A rope is fixed 
to the itakes on both ſides, along which a machine, 
called a craddle, is contrived to ſlide; and, by the 
help of a ſmall parallel chord faſtened in like manner, 
the adventurer wafts himſelf over, and retutfis with 
his booty. | 

The manner of bird-catching (ſee Pl. XVII. fig. 7.) 
in the Feroe illands is ſo very ſtrange and hazardous, 
that the deſcription ſhould by no means be omitted. 
Necethty compels mankind to wonderful attempts. 
The cliffs which contain the objects of their ſearch are 
often two hundred fathoms in height, and are attempt- 
ed from above and below. In the firſt caſe, the ſowlers 
provide themſelves with a rope 80 or 100 fathoms in 
length. The fowler faſtens one end about his waiſt and 
between his legs, recommends himſelf tothe protection 
of the Almighty, and is lowered down by ſix others, who 
place a piece of timber on the margin of the rock, to 
preſerve the rope from wearing againſt the ſharp edge. 
They have beſides a ſmall line faſtened to the body of 
the adventurer, by which he gives ſignals that they 
may lower or raiſe him, or ſhift him from place to 
place. The laſt operation is attended with great dan- 
ger, by the looſening of the ſtones, which often fall 
on his head, and would infallibly deſtroy him, was 
it not protected by a ſtrong thick cap ; but even that is 
found unequal to ſave him againſt the weight of the 
larger fragments of rock, The dexterity of the fowl- 
ers is amazing; they will place their feet againſt the 
front of the precipice, and dart themſelves ſome fa- 
thoms from it, with a cool eye ſarvey the places where 
the birds neſtle, and again ſhoot into their haunts. 
In ſome places the birds lodge in deep receſſes. The 
fowler will alight there, diſengage himſelf from the 
rope, fix it to a ſtone, and at his leiſure collect the 
booty, faſten it to his girdle, and reſume his pendn- 
lous ſeat. At times he will again ſpring from the 
rock, and in that attitude, with a fowling-net placed 
at the end of a ſtaff, catch the old birds which are 
flying to and from their retreats, When he hath fi- 
niſhed his dreadful employ, he gives a ſignal to his 
friends above, who pull him up, and ſhare the hard- 
carned profit, The feathers are preſerved for expor- 
tation : the fleſh is partly eaten freſh, but the greater 
portion dried for winter's proviſion, 

The fowling from below has its ſhare of danger. 
The party goes on the expedition in a boat; and when 
it has attained the baſe of the precipice, one of the 
moſt daring, having faſtened a rope about his waiſt, 
and furniſhed himſelf with a long pole with an iron 
hook at one end, either climbs or 1s thruſt up by his 
companions, who place a pole under his breech, to the 
next footing ſpot he can reach. He, by means of the 
rope, brings up one of the boat's crew: the reſt are 
drawnup inthe ſame manner, and each is furniſhed with 
his rope and fowling-ſtaff, They can continue their 
progreſs upwards in the ſame manner, till they arrive 
at the region of birds ; and wander about the face of 
the cliff in ſcarch of them, They then act in pairs; 


one 


Bird, 
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one foſtens himſelf to the end of bis aſſociate's rope, 
and, in places where birds have neſtled beneath his 
footing, be permits himſelf to be lowered down, de- 
pending for his ſecurity on the ſtrength of his compa- 
nion, who has to haul him up again; but it ſometimes 
happens that the perſon above is overpowered by the 
weight, and both inevitably periſh, They fling the 
fowl into the boat, which attends their motions, and 
receives the booty. They often paſs ſeven or eight days 
in this tremendous employ, ad. lodge in the crannies 
which they find in the face of the precipice. 

In ſome remote parts of Ruſſia there is practiſed a 
ſingular invention for taking great quantities of = 
nottes or grous. They chooſe the moſt open places 
in the birch woods ; and there they plant long forks in 
the earth oppoſite the larger trees. On theſe forks is 
laid a horizontal ſtick, gallows-wiſe, to which are tied 
ſmall bundles of cars of corn. At a ſmall diſtance from 
this part of the contrivance, is a kind of Jarge funnel 
or inverted cone, made with long birch twigs, thin 
and flexible, the lower extremities of which are ſtack 
in the earth, very near to one another ; but by ſpread- 
ing towards the top, forms there an opening of above 
a yard in diameter. In this opening is placed a wheel 
made of two circles that interſect each other, and are 
ſurrounded with ſtraw and cars of corn. This wheel 
turns on an axis faſtened to the ſides of the funnel in 
ſuch a manner, that there is room enough between the 
ſticks of the cone and the circles to admit of the wheel's 
turning freely about. The birds firſt perch upon the 
tranſverſe ſtick near the tree; and when they have a 
mind to fall upon the corn tied tothe wheel, they muſt 
neceſſarily ſtand upon one of the projecting parts of 
the circles of which it is compoſed, At that inſtant 
the wheel turns, and the gelinotte falls, head foremoſt, 
to the bottom of the trap, which is there ſo contracted 
that he cannot get out, They ſometimes find the ma- 
chine half full of gelinottes. 

The following method of netting or catching of wild 
pigeons is eagerly purſued as a diverſion in different 

rts of Italy, particularly by the inhabitants of Cava 
in the Hither Principato, and is thus deſcribed by 
Mr Swinburne. The people © aſſemble in parties; and 
if any ſtranger chances to ſtray to their rendezvous, 

ive him a moſt cordial welcome. I am not in the 
eaſt ſurpriſed (ſays Mr Swinburne) at their paſſionate 
fondneſs for this ſport, as I found it extremely be- 
witching, keeping the attention conſtantly alive, and 
the ſprings of the mind pleaſingly agitated by expec- 
ration ; the lituations where the toils are ſpread are 
incomparably beautiful, the air is pure and balſamic, 
and every thing around breaths health and ſatisfac- 
tion, When the petiodical flights of ſtock-doves re- 
turn from the northern and weſtern parts of Europe to 


- gain warmer regions for their winter abode, the fowler 


repairs to the mountain and ſpreads his nets acroſs 
the intermediate hollows, the paſſes through which 
the birds direct their courſe, to avoid unneceſſary 
elevation in their flight, Theſe nets are hung upon a 
row of large trees planted for the purpoſe. The 
branches being very thick and cloſe at top, and the 
bole lofty and bare, a great opening is left below for 
the toils, which reach to the ground ; and by means 
of pulleys, fall in a heap with the leaſt effort. Some- 
times they are extended npon poles that exceed the 
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keight of the trees. At a ſmall diſtance is a lofty 


circular turret, like a column with a little capital o. 


cap, upon which a man is ſtationed to watch the ap- 
preach of the game. As be commands a free view 
over all the country, and practice has made his ſight 
as acute as that of the lynx, he deſcrics the birds at a 
wonderful diſtance. The doves advance with great ve- 
locity ; but the alert watchman is prepared for them; 
and jult as they approach his poſt, hurls a ſtone above 
them with a ſling : upon this the whole flock, whoſe 
fears have birds of prey for their great object, ſuppo- 
ſing the ſtone to be an enemy of that kind ready to 
pounce them, dart down like lightning to avoid the 
blow by paſting under the trees ; but there they ruſh 
into the jaws of death, by daſhing againſt the net, 
which inſtantly drops and fo entangles them that not 
one of them can eſcape the active hands of the fowler. 
Theſe birds are ſometimes taken by dozens at one fall, 
and are accounted fine eating. The dexterity with 
which the lingers manage their weapon is very remark- 
able; they throw the ſtone to a great height without 
any violent effort, and even without whirling the ſling 
round before they diſcharge the pellet. In the Pyre- 
nean mountains, where the ſame diverſion is followed, 
the watchmen uſe a bow and arrow, trimmed with the 
feathers of a hawk.“ 

The following ſimple but ingenious method of catch- 
ing aquatic birds is uſed in Mexico by the natives. 
The lakes of the Mexican vale, as well as others of the 
kingdom, are frequented by a prodigious multitude of 
ducks, geeſe, and other water- birds. The Mexicans 
leave ſome empty gourds to float upon the water, 
where thoſe birds reſort, that they may be accuſtomed 
to ſce and approach them without fear. The bird- 
catcher goes into the water ſo deep as to hide his 
body, and covers his head with a gourd: the ducks 
come to peck atit; and then he pulls them by the feet 
under water, and in this manner ſecures as many as he 
pleaſes, 

Birp-Lime, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared after dif- 
ferent ways. The moſt common bird-lime is made 
from holly-bark, boiled ten or twelve hours ; when 
the green coat being ſeparated from the other, it 
is covered up a fortnight in a moiſt place ; then pounded 
into a tough paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood are 
diſcernible, and waſhed in a running ſtream till no 
motes appear; put up to ferment four or five days, 
ſkimmed as often as any thing ariſes, and laid up for 
uſe, To uſe it, a third part of nut-oil, or thin greaſe, 
muſt be incorporated with it over the fire. 

The juice of holly-bark is a very peculiar ſubſtance. 
But if trials were made, it ſeems probable, that many 
other juices would be found to have the ſame clammy 
nature. The milletoe affords a juice, even ſuperior to 
that of the holly ; and if a young ſhoot of the com- 
mon alder be cut through, there will a ſtringy juice 
draw ont in threads, and follow the knife like bird-lime 
or the juice of the holly. It ſeems in this tree to be 
lodged, not in the bark, but in certain veins juſt within 
the circle of the wood. The roots of all the hyacinths 
alſo afford a tongh and ſtringy juice of the ſame kind; 
and fo does the aſphodel, the narciſſus, and the black 
bryony root, in a 5 quantity. 

When twigs, &c. ſmeared with bird- lime, are to be 
put in places ſubject to wet, the common bird- lime is 

apt 
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apt to have its force ſoon taken away, It is neceſſary, 


w— therefore, to have recourſe to a particular ſort, which 


from its property of bearing water unhart, is called wa- 
ter bird-lime ; and is prepared thus : Take a pound of 
ſtrong and good bird- lime; waſh it thoroughly in 
ſpring-water, till the hardneſs is all removed; and then 
beat it well, that the water may be clean ſeparated, ſo 
as not a drop remains ; then dry it well, KT | put it into 
an earthen pot; add to it as much capon's greaſe as 
will make it run. Then add two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong 
vinegar, one ſpoonful of oil, and a ſmall quantiry of 
Venice tarpentine. Let the whole boil for ſome mi- 
nates over a moderate fire, ſtirring it all the time. Then 
take it off; and when there is occaſion to uſe it, warm 
it, and cover the ſticks well with it. This is the beſt 
ſort of bird-lime for ſnipes and other birds that love 
wet places. 

The moſt ſucceſsful method of ufing the common 
bird-lime is this : Cut down the main branch or bough 
of any buſhy tree whoſe twigs are thick, ſtraight, long, 
and ſmooth, and have neither knots nor prickles. The 
willow and the birch-tree afford the beſt of this kind. 
Let all the ſuperfluous ſhoots be trimmed off, and the 
twigs all made neat and clean; they maſt all be well 
covered with the bird-lime, within four inches of the 
bottom ; but the main bough from which they grow, 
muſt not be touched with the lime. No part of the 
bark, where the lime ſhould come, muſt be left bare: 
but it is a nice matter to lay it on properly ; for if it be 
too thick it will give the birds a diſtaſte, and they will 
not come near it; and if there be too little of it, it 
will not hold them when they are there. When the 
buſh is thus prepared, it muſt be ſet up in ſome dead 
hedge, or among ſome growing buſhes near the out- 
ſkirts of a town, a farmer's back-yard, or the like, if 
it be in the ſpring; for theſe places are the reſort of 
the ſmall birds at that time. If it be uſed in ſummer, 
the buſh muſt be placed in the midſt of a quiek-ſet 
hedge, or in groves, buſhes, or white-thorn trees, near 
flelds of corn, hemp, flax, and the like; and in the win- 
ter, the proper places are about ſtacks of corn, hovels, 
barns, and the like. When the lime-baſh is thus planted, 
the ſportſman muſt ſtand as near it as he can, without 
being diſcovered ; and with the month, or otherwiſe, 
make ſuch ſort of notes as the birds do when they at- 
tack or call to one another, There are bird-calls to be 
bought for this uſe; but the moſt expert method is to 
learn the notes of call of the ſeveral birds, and imitate 
them by a ſort of whiſtling. When one bird is thus 
enticed to the bnſh, and hung faſt, the buſineſs of the 
2 is not to run up to take it, but to be patient: 

or it will hang itſelf more faſt, by its ſtruggling to get 
away; and its fluttering will bring more to the buſh, 
ſo that ſeveral may be taken together, The time of 
the day for this ſport is from ſun-riſe to ten o'clock, 
and from one to ſun-ſet. Another very good method 
of bringing the birds together, is by a ſtale : a bat 
makes a very good ſtale : but it muſt be faſtened, ſo as 
I 
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to be in ſight at a diſtance. An owl is a ſtill better 


Bird. 


ſtale ; for this bird never goes abroad but it is followed 


by all the ſmal birds in the neighbourhood. They 
will gather together in great numbers abont it ; and 
having no convenient place to fit on but the lime- 
buſh, will be taken in great numbers. If a living owl 
or bat is not to be had, the ſkin ſtnffed will ſerve the 
purpoſe, and will laſt twenty years. Some have uſed 
the image of an owl carved in wood, and painted in 
the natural colours; and it has been found to ſucceed 


he” well. 

ivination by BIRDs. AUGURY. 
Migration of BiRDs. >See >MiGRaT1ON. 
Nidification of BIRDS. ORNITHOLOGY., 


Singing BiRDs are, the nightingale, blackbird, ſtar- 
ling, thruth, linnet, lark, throſfle, Canary-bird, bul- 
finch, goldfinch, &c. See ſome very curious experi- 
ments and obſervations on the ſinging of birds, Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part ii. No 31. Their firſt found is 
called chirp, which is a ſingle ſound repeated at ſhort 
intervals; the next call, which is a repetition of one 
and the ſame note; and the third ſound is called re- 
cording, which a young bird continues to do for ten 
or eleven months, till he is able to execute every part 
of his ſong ; and when he is perfect in his leſſon, he is 
ſaid to ſing his ſong round. Their notes are no more 
innate than language in man ; they all ſing in the ſame 
key. The honourable author Daines Barrington has 
there attempted to reduce their comparative merits to 
a ſcale : and to explain how they firſt came to have par- 
ticular notes. See SonG of Birds. 

Methods of preſerving Birbps from putrefaction, and 
o as to retain their natural form and poſition, as well as 
the beauty of their colours and plumage—A good anti- 
ſeptic for animal ſubſtances has been much inquired 
after; as for want of it, many curious animals, and 
birds particularly, come to our hands in a very imper- 
fect ſtate ; ſome from foreign parts entirely miſcarry, 
and others of the fineſt plumage are devoured by inſets. 
Various methods of preſervation, therefore, have been 
of late deſcribed“; but the following improved me- 
thods by Dr Lettſfom+ ſcem to be the leaſt troubleſome 
and the moſt complete. 

« After opening the bird 
from the breaſt to the vent; 
from the bones; and removing the entrails, eyes, 
brains (1), and tongue: the cavities and inſide of the 
ſkin are io be ſprinkled with the powders mentioned be- 
low : the eyes (q) are then to be inſerted, and the head 
ſtuffed with cotton or tow : in the next place, a wire 
is to be paſſed down the throat through one of the no- 


* See Phil, 
Tranſ. for 


1770, 
p. 185,301. 
a longitudinal inciſion F Natural 


b 
Agecking the fleſhy parts H.. 4 


raveller's 


ſtrils, and fixed into the breaſt-bone : wires are alſo to 


be introduced through the feet, up the legs and things, 
and inſerted into the fame bone : next, fill the body 
with cotton to its natural ſize, and ſew the ſkin over it: 
the attitude is laſtly to be attended to; and in whatever 
poſition the ſubject is placed to dry, that fame poſition 
will be retained afterwards, 

: The 


— 


() In large birds, the brains may be extracted by the eyes; the beſt inſtrument for this purpoſe is a director 


_—_ — 


nſed by ſurgeons, which may be had of an inſtrument- maker at a trifling expence. 


(G) Wax (uſed by ſome) is not a proper ſubſtance for eyes; there are 
is to make glaſs- ey es of any {ize or colour, at a penny or two-Pence a pair. 


perſons in London, whoſe buſineſs is 
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« The drying componfid is as follows : 


Corroſive ſublimate, - - . 
Saltpetre prepared or burnt, - + Ib, 
Alum burat, - - : Ib, 
Flower of ſulphur, - - + lb. 
Camphor, - - - + Ib, 
Black pepper, - - 5s Ib. 
Tobacco ground coarſe, - 1 lb. 


Mix the whole together, and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 
ſtopped cloſe, 

« Small birds may be preſerved in brandy, rum, ar- 

rack, or firſt runnings ; though in this manner the co- 
jour of the plumage is liable to be extracted by the 
ſpirit, 
or Large ſca-fowl have thick ſtrong ſkins, and ſuch 
may be ſkinned ; the tail, claws, head, and feet, are 
carefully to be preſerved, and the plumage ſtained as 
little as poſſible with blood. The infide of the ſkin may 
be ſtuffed as recommended above. 

«© Kuckahn obſerves}, that © baking is not only 
* uſeful in freſh preſervations, but will alſo be of very 
great ſervice to old ones, deſtroying the eggs of in- 
? ecke; and it ſhould be a conitant practice once in 
* two or three years to bake them over again, and to 
© have the caſes freſh waſhed with camphorated ſpirit, 
© or the ſnblimate ſolution, which would not only pre- 
* ſerve collections from decay much longer, but allo 
© keep them ſweet,” 

« One of the beſt preſervatives, is to procure cloſe 
boxes, well glazed: with ſuch a precaution I have Kept 
them in a dry room many yrars without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of injury.—Baking is apt to crimp and injnre 
the plumage, unleſs great care be uſed ; and therefore 
the proper degree of heat ſhould be aſcertained by means 
of a feather, before ſuch ſubjects are baked. 

« When the ſubject is to be kept for ſometime in 
a hot climate, it ſhould be ſecured in a box filled with 
tow, oakum, or tobacco, well ſprinkled with the ſubli- 
mate ſolution,” 

In Guiana, the number and variety of beautiful 
birds is ſo great, that ſeveral perſons in the colony ad- 
vantageonfly employ themſelves, with their flaves and 
dependants, in killing and preſerving theſe animals for 
the cabinets of naturaliſts in different parts of Europe. 
The method of doing this, as related by Mr Bancrott*, 
is, © to put the bird which is to be preſerved in a pro- 
per veſlel, and cover him with high wines, or the firſt 
running of the diſtillation of rum. In this ſpirit he is 
ſuffered to remain for 25 or 48 hours, or longer, ac- 
cording to his ſize, till it has penetrated through every 
part of his body. When this is done, the bird 1s tak- 
en out; and his feathers, which are no ways changed 
by this immerſion, are placed ſmooth and regular. It 
is then put intv a machine, made for the purpoſe, a- 
mung a number of others, and its head, feet, wings, 
tail, &c. are placed exactly agreeable to life, In this 
poſition they are all placed in an oven, very moderately 
heated, where they are (lowly dried; and will ever at- 
ter retain their natural poſition, without danger of pu- 
tre faction.“ 

Mr kdwards's Recipe for making Piftures of BiRDs, 
with their natural ſeather;+; Firſt, take a thin board, 
or pannel of deal, or wainſcot well-ſeaioned, that it 
may not ſhrink ; then ſmoothly paſte on it white paper, 


p. 119, &c. and let it dry; and if the wood calls its colour through, 
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you may paſte on a ſecond paper, and it willbe whiter: 
let the ſecond paper dry ; then get ready any bird tba 
you would repreſent, and draw it as exactly as may be 
on your papered pannel, of its natural ſize (middle- 
lized birds are beſt for this work): then paint what 
1 or tree, or other thing, you deſign to 
c 


t your bird on, together with the bill and legs of the 
bird in water colours, leaving the bird to be covered 
with its own natural feathers. You muſt firſt prepare 
the part to be feathered, by laying on pretty thick 
gum Arabic, diſſolved in water, with a large hair-pen- 
cil: then lay the pannel flat, and let it dry bard, and 
when dry, cover it with your gum-water a ſecond time, 
and let it dry ; and then a third, in caſe you do not 
find it lic with a good body on the paper; the thick- 
neſs of a ſhilling, when dried hard, is lufficient. When 
your piece is thus prepared, take the feathers off from 
your bird as you vſe them; beginning always at the 
tail and points of the wing, and working upwards to 
the head; oblerving to cover that part of your draught 
with the feather that you take from the ſame part in 
your bird, letting them fall one over another in their 
natural order ; you mult prepare your feathers by cut- 
ting off the downy part that is about their bottoms ; 
and the larger feathers muſt have the inſides of their 
ſhafts ſhaved off with a knife to make them lie flat; 
the quills of the wings muſt have their inuer webs 
clipped off, that in laying them the gum may hold 
them by their ſhafts, When you begin to lay them, 
take a pair of ſteel pliers to hold the feathers in; and 
have ſome gam-water, not too thin, and à large pen- 
cil, ready to moiſten the gummed ground-work by 
little and little as you work it : then lay your feathers 
on the moiſtened parts; which muſt not be wateriſh, 
but ſomething tacky or clammy to hold the feathers. 
You ſhould prepare a parcel of ſmall leaden weights, 
in the form of ſugar-loa ves; which you may caſt in 
ſand, by firſt making holes in its ſurface with a point- 
ed ſtick : theſe weights will be neceſſary to ſet on the 
feathers you have newly laid on, to hold them to the 
gina til they are dry and fixed: but you muſt be cau- 
tions leſt the gum come through the feathers ; for it 
not only ſmears them, but dries to the bottoms of the 
weights, and you will be apt to pull off the feathers 
with the weights, which will diſorder your work: when 
you have wholly covered your bird with feathers, you 
muſt with a little thick gum ſtick on a piece of paper 
cut round, of the bigneſs and in the place of the eye, 
which you muſt colour like the eye of the bird. When 
the whole is dry, dreſs the feathers round the outline 
that may chance to ſtare a little, and rectify what may 
be mended in any other part: then lay a ſheet of clean 
pape r on it; and on that a heavy book, or ſome ſuch 
thing, to preſs it: after which it may be preſerved in 
a frame covered with a glaſs. 

BIRDS, in heraldy, according to their ſeveral kinds, 
repreſent either the contemplative or active life. They 
are the emblems of liberty, expedition, readineſs, ſwitt- 
neſs, and fear. They are more honourable bearings 
than fiches, becauſe they participate more of air and 
fire, the two nobleſt and higheſt elements, than of earth 
and water, —Birds muſt be borne in coat-armonr, as is 
beſt fitting the propriety of their natural actions of 
going, fitting, ſtanding, flying, &c. Birds that are 
cither whole-footed, or have their feet divided, and yet 

| have 
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have no talons, are ſaid to be membered ; but the cock, 


Aud all birds of prey with ſharp and hooked beak and 


talons for encounter or defence, are termed armed. 
In the blazoning of birds, if their wings be not diſ- 
played, they are ſaid to be borne cloſe; as, he beareth 
an eagle, &c. cloſe. 

Brevs-Neſts, in cookery, the neſt of a ſmall Indian 
ſwallowt, very delicatcly taſted, and frequently mixed 
among ſoups. On the ſca-coaſts of China, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, there are ſcen vaſt numbers of theſe 
birds; they leave the inland country at their breeding 
time, and come to build in the rocks, and faſhion their 
neſts out of a matter which they find on the ſhore, 
waſhed thither by the waves. The nature of this ſub- 
ſtance is ſcarcely yet aſcertained. According to Kemp- 
fer, it is molluſcæ or ſca- worms; according to M. le 


Poivre, fiſh-ſpawn; according to Dalrymple, ſca-weed ; 


and according to Linnæus, it is the animal ſubſtance 
frequently found on the beach, which fiſhermen call 
blubbers or jellies, The neſts are of a hemiſpheric ſi- 
gure, and of the ſize of a gooſc's egg, and in ſub- 
{tance much reſemble the ichthyocolla or i//ng/a/5. The 
Chineſe gather theſe neſts, and ſell them to all parts 
of the world; they diſſolve in broths, &c. and make a 


kind of jelly of a very delicious flavour. 


Theſe neſts (Mr Marſden informs us) are found in 
great abundance in the iſland of Sumatra, particularly 
about Croce, near the ſouth end of the ifland. Four 
miles up the river of that name is a large cave, where 
the birds build in vaſt numbers. The neſts are diſtin- 
guiſhed into white and black; of which the firſt are 
by far the more ſcarce and valuable, being found in 
the proportion of one only to twenty-five, © The 
white ſort (ſays Mr mar a ſells in China at the rate 
of 1000 to 1500 Spaniſh dollars the pecul ; the black 
is uſually Jiſpoſed of at Batavia for about 20 dollars 
the ſame weight, where it is chiefly converted into 
glue, of which it makes a very ſuperior Kind, The 
difference between the two has by ſome been ſuppoſed 
to be owing to the mixture of the feathers of the birds 
with the viſcous ſubſtance of which the neſts are form- 
ed; and this they deduce from the experiment of ſteep- 
ing the black neſts for a ſhort time in hot water, when 
they are ſaid to become in a youu degree white, A- 
mong the natives I have heard a few aſſert that they 
are the work of a different ſpecies of bird. It was 
ſuggeſted to me, that the white might probably be the 
recent neſts in which they were taken ; and the black, 
ſuch as had been uſed for a number of years ſucceſſive- 
ly. This opinion appearing plauſible, I was particu- 
lar in my inquiries as to that point, and learned what 
ſeemed much to corroborate it. When the natives 
prepare to take the neſts, they enter the caves with 
torches, and forming ladders according to the uſual 
mode, of a ſingle bamboo notched, they aſcend and 

ull down the neſts, which adhere in numbers toge- 
ther, from the ſide and top of the rock. They in- 
formed me, that the more frequenily and regularly the 


cave is ſtripped, the greater proportion of white neſts 


they are ſure to find, and that on this experience they 

often make a practice of beating down and deſtroying 

the old neſts in larger quantities than they trouble them- 

ſelves to carry away, in order that they may find white 

meſts the next ſeaſon in their room. The birds, during 

the building time, are ſeen in large flocks on the beach, 
Vorl. III. 
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maſter of requeſts. 
eſteem, and received various favours from the court, 
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collecting in their bills the foam which is thrown up 
by the ſurf, of which there is little doubt but they 
couſtruct their neſts, after it has undergone perhaps a 


Diremit 
Ws 


rming- 


preparation, from a commixture with their faliva, or 


other ſecretion with which nature has provided them 
ſor that purpoſe.” 

BIREMIS, in Roman antiquity, a veſſel with two 
rows of oars; concerning the diſpoſition of which au- 
thors are not agreed. 

BIRETUM, or BiRRETUM, a fort of black bonnet, 
or covering of the head, in form of a pyramid, much 
uſed in — 1 and France, about 500 or 600 years a- 
er as à badge of victory, honour, or ſacerdotal pre- 

erment. 

BIRKENHEAD, or BERKENX EAD (Sir John), a 
famous poetical author, born about the year 1615. 
Being recommended to Dr William Laud archbiſh 
of Canterbury, he became his Secretary ; in which o 
fice he ſhowed ſuch capacity and diligence, that the 
archbiſhop, by his diploma, created him maſter of arts 
in 1629; and in the year following, by letter commen- 
datory from the ſame prelate, he was choſen proba- 
tioner fellow of All-Soul's College. This obliged him 
to reſide conſtantly at Oxford; and on King Charles I. 's 
making that city his head-quarters during the civil 
war, our author was made choice of to write a kind of 
journal in defence of the royal cauſe, by which he 
| vos reat reputation, By his majeſty's recommen- 

ation, he was choſen reader in moral philoſophy ; 
which employment he enjoyed till 1648, when he was 
expelled by the parliament viſitors, He retired after- 
wards to London, where he wrote ſeveral poetical pie- 


ces; and having adhered ſteadily to his principles, he 


acquired the title of the /oya/ port, and ſuffered ſeveral 
impriſonments. He publiſhed, while he thus lived in 
obſcurity, ſome very ſatirical compoſitions, moſtly le- 
velled againſt the republican grandees, and written 
with great poignancy. Upon the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. our author was rewarded for his loyalty. 
He was created, April 6. 1661, on the king's letters 
ſent for that purpoſe, doctor of the civil law by the u- 
niverſity of Oxford; and in that quality, as an eminent 
civilian, was conſulted by the conyocation ou the queſ- 
tion, Whether biſhops ought to be preſent in capital 
caſes ? He was about the ſame time elected to ſerve in 
parliament for Wilton in the county of Wilts. He 
was knighted November 14. 1662; and upon Sir 
Richard Fanſhaw's going in a public character to the 
court of Madrid, he was appointed to ſucced him as 
He lived afterwards in credit and 


which, however, drew upon him ſome very ſevere at- 
tacks from thoſe who oppoſed the court, Mr Wood 
has treated him with great ſeverity ; but his memory 
has been tranſmitted with honour to poſterity by others, 
particularly by Dryden, Langbaine, and Winſtanly. 
He died in Weſtminſter December 4. 1679 ; and was 
interred in St Martin's in the Fields. 
BERKENFIELD, a town of Germany, capital of a 
connty of the ſame name in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine. It is ſeated near the river Nave, in E. Long. 


7.9. N. Lat. 49. 35. 


BIRMINGHAM, a very large town of Warwick- 


ſhire in England, fitnated in W. Long. 1. 35. N. 
Lat, 52. 30. It is no corporation, being only go- 
| Hh verned 
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verned by two conſtables and two bailiffs; and it is 
therefore free for any perſon to come and ſettle there; 
which has contributed greatly not only io the increaſe 
of the baildings, bat alſo of the trade, which is the 
moſt flouriſhing of any in England for all ſorts of iron 
work, beſides many other curious manufactures. The 
town ſtands on the ſide of a hill, nearly in the form of 
a half-moon, The lower part is filled with the work- 
ſhops and warchouſes of the manufacturers, and con- 
ſiſts chiefly of old buildings. The upper part of the 
town contains a number of new and regular ſtreets, and 
a handſome ſquare clegantly built. It bas ſeveral 
churches; particularly one in the Jower part of the 
town, which is an ancient building with 4 very tall 
ſpire ; and another, which is a very grand modern 
ſtructure, having a ſquare ſtone tower with a cupola 
and turret above it. The houſes in this town amount 
to between 7000 and Boon, and their number is con- 
tinually increaſing, - 

BIRON (Armand de Gontault, Lord of), Marſhal 
of France, and a celebrated general in the 16th cen- 
tury, ſignalized himſelf by his valour and conduct in 
ſeveral ſieges and battles. He was made grand maſter 
of the artillery in 1569, and no body dared to aflault 
him at the maſſacre of St Bartholomew. He was the firit 
who declared for Henry IV. He brought a part of Nor- 
mandy under his ſubjection, and diſſuaded him from re- 
tiring to England or Rochelle. But he was killed by 
a cannon- ball, at the ſiege of Epernay, on the 26th of 
July 1592. He was a very univerſal ſcholar: and uſed 
10 carry a pocket-book, in which he wrote down every 
thing that appeared remarkable ; which gave riſe to a 
proverb very much uſed at court: When a perſon hap- 
pened to ſay any thing uncommon, they told him, Tc 
have found that in Biron's pocket-book. 

BIROTA, or BrrxoTUm, in Roman antiquity, a 
kind of vehicle, ſo denominated from its moving upon 
two wheels. It carried about 200 pound weight, and 
was drawn by three males. 

BIRRUS, in Roman antiquity, a cloak made of 
woollen cloth, worn by the ſoldiers. Alſo a robe an- 
ciently worn by the prieſts or biſhops. 

BIRTH, in midwifery, ſignifies the ſame with de- 
livery, Sce MIDWIFERY. 

BikTH is alſo uſed for a perſon's deſcent ; and is 
ſaid to be high or low according to the circumſtances of 
his anceſtry, | 

There is ſcarce any truth (Mr Knox obſerves in his 
Eſſays) of which the world has been more frequently 
reminded by the moraliſts, than the unreaſonableneſs 
of that veneration which is paid to birth. They have 
been told, that virtue alone is true nobility ; but though 
they have acknowledged the aſſertion to be founded in 
reaſon, they have continued, with uniform perſeve- 
rance, in the ſame error. The luminous glory of an 
illuſtrious anceſtor, ſcems to have diffuſed a brilliancy 
over a long line of deſcendants, too opaque of them- 
ſelves to emit any original irradiations. 

% Gratitude (continues our elegant author), which 
firſt raiſes a bene factor to a diſtinguiſhed rank in civil 
honours, is willing to continue its Kindneſs to his im- 
mediate offspring. The diſtinction is rendered here- 
ditary. This predilection for an anceſtor ſoon leads 
to the accamulation of honours and poſſeſſions in his 
ſucceſſors; and the incenſe originally offered, becauſe 
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lence, independently of merit. 

„ Subordination is, indeed, eſſential to ſociety. The 
order of nobles, as hereditary guardians of the laws, is 
found an uſcful political eſt-bliihment ; and none ſcem 
ſo well adapted to ſupply it, as they who have been 
ra ſed to eminence by their anceſtors, and who poſſe ſs 
a territorial patrimony in the land which they are to 
protect. All that is contended for is, that the recom- 
mendation of birth may not ſet aſide or depreciate real 
merit, the praiſe of learning, and the intrinlic value of 
virtuo''s cxertions. 

& Jt is a remarkable circumſtance in the hiſtory of 
mankind, that ſome of the beſt books have been writ- 
ten, and ſoine of the greateſt atchievements performed 
by thoſe whoſe origin was truly plebeian. Thepoliteſt 
and gentceleſt books, whether the ſentiments or the 
ſtyle be conſidered, have been produced by ſlaves, or 
the deſcendants of ſlaves. Horace, Phœdrus, and Te- 
rence, wrote in a ſtyle which muſt have been the ſtand- 
ard of a court, to an intercourſe with which they were 
by no means intitled by their extraction. The ſoun— 
ders of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families emerged from 
the middle and the lower claſſes, by the ſuperior vigour 
of their natural abilities, or by extraordinary efforts, 
aſſiſted by fortune: and unleſs the adventitious cir- 
cumſtances of wealth and civil honours can effect a 
change in the conſtituent principles of the mind and 
body, there is certainly no real ſuperiority to be deri- 
ved in a boaſted pedigree of Tudors and Plantagenets. 
And yet there have appeared flatterers who have 
indirectly ſuggeſted, that the minds of the nobility 
ſeem to be caſt in a finer mould, and to have an ele- 
gance inherent in their original conſtitution. Accord- 
ing to this hypotheſis, we muſt go on to ſuppoſe, that 
the mind of a commoner cxalted to the higher order 
of ſenators, catches this elegance by the contagion of 
inviſible effluvia. On his creation he undergoes a kind 
of new birth, and puts off the exuviæ which encum- 
bered and degraded him in the lower regions. Thus 
are all the occult perſections of noble blood to be in- 
fuſed by the mandate of a monarch. But no,” ſaid 
Maximilian to a man who aſked to be ennobled by 
him, *though I can give you riches and a title, I can- 
not make you noble.” 

In truth, there is many a nobleman, according to 
the genuine idea of nobility, even at the loom, at the 
plough, and in the ſhop ; and many more in the middle 
ranks of mixed ſociety. This genuine idea containsin 
it generoſity, courage, ſpirit, and benevolence, the 
qualities of a warm and open heart, totally unconne&- 
ed with the accidentaladvantages of richesand honour ; 
and many an Engliſh failor has poſſeſſed more of the 
real hero, than a lord of the admiralty. 

If indeed there is any ſubſtantial difference in the 
quality of their blood, the advantage is probably on 
the ſide of the inferior claſſes. Their indigence and 
their manual employinents require temperance and ex- 
erciſe, the beſt purifiers of the animal juices. But the 
indolence which wealth excitcs, and the pleaſures 
which faſhionable life admits without reſtraint, have a 
natural tendency to vitiate and enfeeble the body as 
well as the wind: and among the many privileges 
inherited by him who boaſts nobility in his veins, he 
commonly receives the ſeeds of the moſt painful and 
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the impureſt diſeaſes. He diſplays indeed a coronet 


= gn his coat of arms, and he has a 'ong pedigree io pe- 


ruſe with ſecret ſatisfaction; but he has often a gout 
or 4 ſcrophula, which make him with to exchange eve- 
ry drop derived from his Norman anceſtors, for the 
pure tide that warms a peaſant's boſom, 

« The ſpirit of freedom, moral, mental, and politi- 
cal, which prevails in Britain, precludes that unrea- 
ſonable attachment to birth, which, in the countries of 
deſpotiſm, tends to elevate the noble to a rank ſuperior 
to hamanity, In our neighbour's land, the region of 
external elegance united with real meanueſs, the im- 
plicit veneration paid to birth adds to the weight of 
legal oppreſſion. A Frenchman of the plebeian order 
attends to a Count or a Marquis with all the ſilent 
ſubmiſſion of idolatry : on the contrary, there is no 
doubt but that an Englich gondolier wonld box with 
the beſt lord in the land, if he were affronted by him, 
without the leaſt regard for his ſtar and ribbun. It 
would indeed be an additional pleaſure to the natural 
delight of conqueſt, to have bruiſed a puny lord, 
Even the more refined and poliſhed do not idoliſe il- 
luſtrions birth. In truth, wealth appears to be the ob- 
ject of more univerſal veneration. Noble blood and 
noble titles, without an eſtate to ſupport them, meet 
with great compaſſion indeed, but with little reſpect ; 
nor is the man who has raiſed himſelf to eminence, and 
who behaves well in it, neglected and deſpiſed becauſe 
he derives no luſtre from his forefathers. In a com- 
mercial country, where gain is the general object, they 
who have been moſt ſucceſsful in its purſuit will be re- 
vered by many, whatever was their origin. In France, 
where honour is purſued from the monarch to the 
cleanſer of a jakes, the diſtinction of birth, even with 
extreme poverty is enviable. The brother of a Mar- 
quis would rather ſtarve on a beggarly penſion, than 
pollute himſclf with a trade by which he might ac- 
quire the revenues of a German kingdom. In our 
land of good ſenſe this folly is loting ground; and the 
younger brothers of noble honſes, often think it no 
diſgrace torival the heir in a princely fortune acquired 
by honourable merchandiſe. 

« As the world becomes more enlightened, the ex- 
orbitant value which has been placed on og not 
really valuable will decreaſe, Of all the effects of 
man's capricious admiration, there are few leſs ration- 
al than the preference of illuſtrious deſcent to perſonal 
merit, of diſeaſed and degenerate nobility to health, 
to courage, to learning, and to virtue, Of all. the ob- 
jets of purſuit which are not in our own power, the 
want of diſtinguiſhed birth may moſt caſily be diſpenſ- 
ed with, by thuſe who poſſeſs a ſolid judgment of 
that which makes and keeps us happy. There may 
be ſome reaſon to repine at the want of wealth and 
fame; but he who has derived from his parent health, 
vigour, and all the powers of perception, need not la- 
'ment that he is unnoticed at the herald's office. 

It has been obſerved, that virtue appears more 
amiable when accompanied with beauty; it may be 
added, that it is more uſeful when recommended to 
the notice of mankind by the diſtinction of an honour- 
able anceſtry. It is then greatly to be wiſhed, that 
the nobly born would endeavour to deſerve the reſpect 
which the world pays them with alacrity, by employ- 
ing their influences to benevolent purpoſes; to thoſe 
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purpoſes which can at all times be accompliſhed, even 
when the patriotic exertions of the field and cabinet 
are precluded.” Since writing the above, however, 
a very remarkable revolution appears to be taking place. 
Sce the Article France. | 

BIRT H, or Berth, the ſtation in which a ſhip rides 
at anchor either aloue or in a fleet, or the diſtance be- 
tween the ſhip and any adjacent object, comprehend- 
ing the extent of the ſpace in which ſhe ranges at the 
length of her cables: as, ſhe lies in a good birth, i. e. 
in a convenient ſituation, or at a proper diſtance from 
the ſhore and other veſſels; and where there is good 
anchoring — and ſhelter from the violence ot the 
wind and ſea. 

BirTH alſo ſignifies the room or apartment where 
any particular number of the officers and ſhip's compa- 
ny uſually meſs and reſide. lu a ſhip of war there is 
commonly one of theſe between every two guns, 

Bixru-Day, the anniverſary return of the day where- 
on a perſon was born. The ancients placed a good 
deal of religion in the cclebration of birth-days, and 
took omens from thence of the felicity of the coming 
year, The manner of celebrating birth-days was by 
a ſplendid dreſs: wearing a fort of rings peculiar to 
that day: offering ſacrifices; the men to their genius, 
of wine, frankincenſe ; the women to juno: giving 
ſuppers, and treating their friends and clients: who 
in return made them preſents, wrote and ſung their 
panegyrics, and offered vows and good wiſhes for the 
frequent happy returns of the ſame day. The birth- 
days of emperors were alſo celebrated with public ſports, 
feaſts, vows, aud medals ſtruck on the occaſion. —But 
the ancients, it is to be obſerved, had other ſorts of 
birth-days beſides the days on which they were born. 
The day of their adoption was always reputed as a 
birth-day, and celebrated accordingly. The emperor 
Adrian, we are told, obſcrved three birth-days; viz. 
the day of his nativity, of his adoption, and of his inau- 
guration. In thoſe times it was held, that men were 
not born only on thoſe days when they firſt came into 
the world, but on thoſe alſo when they arrived at the 
chief honours and commands in the commonwealth, 
e. gr. the conſulate, Hence that of Cicero in his ora- 
tion ad Quirites, after his return from exile; A pa- 
rentibus, id quod neceſſe erat, parvus ſum procreatus ; 
a vobis natus ſum conſularis. 

BIRTHWORT, in botany. Sce ARISTOLOCHIA, 

BIRVIESCA, a town of Old Caſtile in Spain, and 
capital of a ſmall territory called Bureva, W. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. 56. 35. 

BIRZA, a town of Poland in the province of Sa- 
mogitia. E. Long. 25. 5. N. Lat. 56. 35. 

BISA, or B1za, a coin of Pegu, which is current 
there for half a ducat. It is alſo a weight uſed in that 
kingdom, | 

BISACCIA, a ſmall handſome town of Italy, in 
the Ulterior Principato, and in the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, with a biſhop's ſee. E. Long. 15. 35. N. Lat. 


t . | 
BISACUTA, in middle-age writers, an axe with 
two edges, or which cuts either way; or a miſlive 
weapon pointed at both ends. Walſingham repreſents 
the ſecuris biſacuta as peculiar to the Scottiſh nation. 
See BATLLE- Axe. | 
BISBAA, a feaſt celebrated by the Meſſapii after 
; Hh 2 the 
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Biſcarz, the pruning of their vines, to obtain of the gods that 
Biſcay. they might grow again the better. The word is form- 


ed from 2, uſed by ſome for a vine. 

BISCARA, a town of Africa in the kingdom of 
Algiers, ſeated in the eaſtern or Levantine govern- 
ment, in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 35. 10. This city 
belonged to the province of Zeb in Numidia, which 
lies ſouth of the kingdom of Labez ; but the Algerines, 
in their annual inroads to carry oft ſlaves, made them- 
ſelves maſters of Biſcara, in order to facilitate their en- 
trance intothe ſouthern provinces. Ir retains ſtill ſome 
remains of the ancient city that gave name to this ter- 
ritory ; and hath a garriſon to keep the inhabitants in 
awe, and who uſually bring lions, tigers, and other 
wild beaſts for ſale to ſtrangers. The city of Algiers 
is never without a great number of Biſcarans, who are 
employed in the hardeſt and loweſt offices, as cleanſing 
of ſtreets, emptying of vaults, ſweeping chimneys, &c.; 
and when they have got about 10 or 12 crowns by this 
drudgery, they return to their country, where they are 
reſpected as worthy men on account of their money, 
the inhabtants of this province being almoſt entirely 
deſtitute of coin, and reckoned the moſt miſcrable of 
all the Arabian tribes. 

BISCAY, a province of Spain, bounded on the 
north by the ſea called the Bay of Biſcay, on the ſouth 
by Old Caſtile, on the weſt by Aſturias of Santilana, 
and on the caſt by the territories of Alava and Gui- 
puſcoa. It is in length about ſeventy-four miles; but 
the breadth is much leſs, and very unequal, This 
country in general is mountainous and harren; but in 
ſome places it produces corn, and every where a great 
quantity of apples, oranges, and citrons. They make 
eyder with the apples, which is their common drink. 
Beſides this, they have wine called chacolino, which is 
pleaſant, but will not keep long, and therefore is uſed 
inſtead of ſmall beer. Their valleys produce a little 
flax, and their hills a great deal of timber for ſhips. 
The ſea affords them excellent fiſh of all ſorts. The 
wool that is exported here comes from Old Caſtile; 
bnt their greateſt riches are produced by their mines of 
iron; which metal is extremely good, and is tranſported 
to all parts. They have likewiſe artiticers that work in 
iron ; and are in particular famous for working ſwords 
and knives. Biſcay is the country of the ancient Canta- 
bri, ſo imperfectly ſubdued by Auguſtns, and fo ſlightly 
annexed to the Roman empire. Their monntains have in 
all ages afforded them temptations and opportunities of 
withdrawing themſelves from every yoke that has been 
attempted to be impoſed upon them. Their language is 
accounted aboriginal, and unmixed with either Latin, 
French, or Spaniſh. It is ſo totally different from the 
Caſtilian, that we ſeldom meet with any of the peaſants 
that underſtand one word of Spaniſh. The Biſcayners 
are ſtout, brave, and choleric to a proverb. The beſt 


ſailors in Spain belong to the ports of Biſcay, and its 


mountains produce a very valuable race of ſoldiers. 
their privileges are very extenſive, and they watch 
over them with a jealons eye. They have no biſhops 
in the province, and ſtyle the king only Lord of BI. 
cay, The men are well-built and active, like all 
mountaineers. The moſt ſingular thing in their dreſs 
is the covering of their legs: they wrap a piece of 
coarſe grey or black woollen cloth round them, and 
faſten it on with many tarns of tape. The women are 
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beautiful, tall, light, and merry; their garb is neat 


Biſcay, 


and paſtoral ; their hair falls in long plaits down their Biſchoy, 


backs ; and a veil or handkerchief, twiſted round in a 
coquetiſh manner, ſerves them for a very becoming 
head-dreſs. On Sundays they generally wear white, 
tied with roſe-coloured knots, The chief towns in it 
are Bilboa, Ordunna, Durango, Fontarabia, St Scbaſ- 
tian, Toloſa, and Victoria. 

Biscay (New), 4 province of North America, in 
the audience of Guadalajara, It has New Mexico on 
the north, Culiacan on the weſt, Zacatceas on the 
ſouth, and Panuca with Florida on the eaſt. It is 
about 300 miles from eaſt to welt, and 360 from north 
to ſouth. In general it is well watered, fruitful, mo- 
derately temperate, and abounds in all forts of provi- 
lions, except the mountains of Topia, which are bar- 
ren. The original inhabitants are not all brought un- 


der ſubjection, they having four large towns in the mo- 


raſſes, that are of difficult acceſs; for this reaſon the 
Spaniards have built three ſmall fortified towns, which 
arc well inhabited, for the defence of their ſilver mincs. 
The latitude is from 25 to 28 degrecs. 

BISCHOPISHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 
archbiſhopric of Mentz, and circle of the Lower 
Rhine, ſeated on the River Tauber, near the fronticrs 
of Franconia, E. Long. 9. 37. N. Lat. 49. 40. 

BISCHOFF-ZELL, a town of Switzerland, belong- 
ing to the biſhop of Conſtance. There is a caltle 
wherein the biſhop's bailiff reſides, who receives half 
the fines; but he has nothing to do with the town, nor 
is there any appeal from the council of the town. It is 
ſcated on the Thur, at the place where the Sitter falls 
into this river almoſt half way between Conſtance and 
St Gall. E. Long. 9. 23. N. Lat. 47. 33. 

BISCHOP, or Btsxor, (John de), an excellent 
artiſt, born at the Hague in 1646. He is ſpoken of 
with great commendation as a painter, and his draw- 
ings from the great maſters are held in the higheſt eſti- 
mation by the curious. In theſe he has ſucceeded fo 
happily, as to preſerve with the greateſt exactneſs the 
ſtyle of the painter whoſe pictures he copied. But as 
an engraver, hc is moſt generally known ; and his works 
are numerous. They are chiefly etchings, harmonized 
with the graver ; and though (light, yet free, ſpirited, 
and pleaſing, He gives a richneſs to the colour, and a 
roundneſs to the figures, far beyond what is uſually 
done with the point, ſo little aſſiſted by the graver. 
His figures in general are well drawn; but in a man- 
nered rather than a correct, ſtyle. The extremi- 
ties indeed are not always well marked, or his heads 
equally expreſſive or beautiful. It is ſaid of him, that 
he owed his excellency to his own genius alone, having 
never ftndied under any maſter by whoſe inſtruction 
he might have been benefited. He worked chicfly at 
Amſterdam, where he died in 1686, aged 40 years. 

BIschor (Cornelins), portrait and hiſtory painter, 
was born at Antwerp in 1630, and was the diſciple of 
Ferdinand Bol. His pencil, his tint of colonring, his 
ſtyle and manner, had a ſtrong reſemblance of his maſ- 


ter; and by many competent judges he is eſteemed. 


not inferior to him in hiſtorical ſubjects as well as in 
portrait, having been always afiiduous to ſtudy. after 
nature. A painting by this maſter, conſiſting of a few 
figures by candle light, was ſo much admircd by Louis 
XIV. that he purchafed it at an high price, and it 13 

placed 
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Biſchop placed in the royal collection; and the king of Den - lake tothe ſca, in the ſame manner as the Atlamic Ccean BFilta, 
1 mark admitted his works among thoſe of the beſt ma - is obſerved to do in the Mediterranean, and back again; >—w— 

Biſerta- ſters. However, notwithſtanding the encomiums be- ſo that what the lake loſes by exhalations is ſcon re- 

goed on this maſter by the Flemiſh writers, an im- cruited by the ſea, which in hot ſeaſons runs into it 


partial judge would perhaps think his compoſitions but 
heavy and without expreſſion, and his works in gene- 
ral not worthy of all that commendation which is 
laviſhed upon them. He died in 1674. 

Biscnhor (Abraham), ſon of Cornelius Biſchop, 
was inſtructed by his father to de ſign hiſtorical ſubjects 
and portraits; but preferred the painting of fowl, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the domeſtic kind, to any other ſub- 
jects which were recommended to him. He deſigned 
every object after nature, and uſually painted in a large 
lize, ſuch as ornamental furniture for grand halls; and 
every ſpecies of fowl was ſo exactly like nature in its 
attitnde, character, and plumage, that his works were 
beheld with univerſal approbation. 

BISCHWELLER, a fortreſs of Alſace, ſeated in 
E. Long. 7. o. N. Lat. 48 40. 

BISCHROMA, in muſic, the ſame as our triple 
quaver. See CHROMA. 

BISCUTELLA, BUCKLER-MUSTARD, or Baſtard 
Mithridat:-muſtard : A genus of the tetradynamia or- 
der, belonging to the ſiliculoſa claſs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 39th order, Sili- 
guoſæ : The ſilicula is flat-compreſſed, rounded, above 
and below two-lobed, and the leaves of the calyx are 
gibbous at the baſe, 

Of this there are three ſpecies: the auriculata, with 
fmall peds joined to the ſtyle; the didyma, with a 
double orbicular pod diverging from the ſtyle; and the 
apula, with flowers growing in ſpikes, and a ſhorter 
ſtyle; They are natives of France, Italy and Ger- 
many. : 

BISEGLIA, a populons town of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples and Terra de Bari, with a Biſhop's ſee, 
ſeated near the Gulph of Venice, in E. Long. 16. 49. 
N. Lat. 41. 18. 

BISERRULA: a genus of the decandria order, be- 
longing to the diadelphia claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 32d order, Papi- 
lionaceæ + The legumen is bilocular and flat: and the 
partition contrary. Of this genus there 1s only one 
ſpecies known ; viz. the pelecinus, an annual plant 
with purple flowers, growing in Italy, Sicily, Spain, 
and the ſouth of France. | 

BISERTA, a town of the kingdom of Tunis in 


Africa, ſeated on a gulf of the ſame name, in E. Long. 


TO. 40. N. Lat. 37 20. The gulf is a very large one, 
and the Sinus Hipponenſis of the ancients. It is formed 
by the capes Blanco and Ziebed; and has a beautiful 
ſandy inlet near four leagues wide, which once admit- 
red the largeſt veſſels, but through the negligence of the 
Turks can now admit only thoſe of the ſmalleſt ſize, 
and is in dangerin a ſhort time of being totally choaked 
up. Some remains of the great pier of Hippo are ſtill 
extant ; by which it appears to have run out into the 
ſea ſo as to break the north-eaſt wind, and to make this 
one of the ſafeſt and moſt beautiful havens in theſe 
parts On the ſouth, this gulf hath a communication 
with a lake of the ſame name, fo as to form a kind of 
canal berween it and the Mediterranean Sea, Throngh 
this canal a conſtant ſtream is obſerved alternately diſ- 
charging itſelf from the ſea to the lake, and from the 


ſome ſtron 


with a very briſk current to keep up the equilibrium. 
The millets of this lake are the beſt in Barbary : great 
quantities of their roes dried aud made into Bo TARGO, 
are ſent from hence into the Levant, where they are 
accounted a great dainty. The town was formerly 
very conliderable; and, though not above a mile in 
circuit, is {aid to have contained 6000 houſes ; where- 
as both it and the villages under it now ſcarce contain 
that number of inhabitants. It has ſtill, however, 
caſtles and batteries to defend it, eſpeci- 
ally towards the ſea, There are alſo two very capa» 
cious priſons for ſlaves, a large magazine or ware- 
houſe for merchandize, and two towers with ſome 
other outworks to defend the entrance of the haven. 
The city, though ſo near the ſea is well ſupplied with 
freſh water from ſprings that ſurround it on eve 
fide towards the land. It is likewiſe well furniſhed with 
variety of fiſh from the adjacent lake. Moſt of the in- 
habitants of Biſerta, as well as of the adjacent conn- 
try on both ſides of the canal, are employed in the fiſh- 
ing trade, which begins about the end of October, and 
ends in the beginning of May; for the rains then 
ſweetening the waters, make the fiſh come into it in 
vaſt quantities during that ſeaſon ; but afterwaads they 
either diſappear or grow lean, dry and unfit to ear. 
The people here are extremely poor, yet very proud, 
ill-natured, and faithleſs; inſomuch that Muley Haſun 
Bey, one of their ſovereigns, uſed to ſay, that none of 
his ſubjects deſerved his reſentment ſo much as they, 
ſince neither fear nor love could keep them faithful. 
Biſerta hath about eight villages under its government; 
a large plain called Matter or Mater; and the terri- 
tory of Choros, the Ciypea or Corobis of the ancients. 
This is a tract of great extent, and would be very fer- 
tile were it not for the frequent incurſions of the Arabs. 
The people are very poor, live meanly, and go worſe 
clad. Their choiceſt dainty is their couſcou, a kind 
of cake made of flour, eggs, and ſalt, which they 
dry and keep all the year round. Their dreſs is no- 
thing elſe than a piece of coarſe cloth wrapped round 
their bodies, and another round their heads by way of 
a turban; and moſt of them go barefooted and bare- 
legged. The poorer ſort have nothing but a few ſkins 
laid on the floor to ſleep upon; but the rich have narrow 
couches fixed againſt the wall, about five or ſix feet high, 
to which they mount by a ladder. They are very expert 
horſemen, as moſt in theſe countries are, and ride with- 
out ſaddle or bridle ; nor do they ever ſhoe their hoſes. 
They are ſtill more miſerable from the neighbourhood 
of the Arabs, who living altogether by plunder, rob- 
bery, and murder, oppreſs the poor inhabitants with 
their frequent inroads and cruel exactions. The Bi- 
ſertines, both of the city and country, are the moſt ſu- 
perſtitious people in Barbary, ſcarce going any where 
without hanging a quantity of amulets about their 
own, or if they ride, their horſes necks alſo. Theſe 
amulets are only ſcraps of parchment or paper, with 
ſome ſtrange characters written upon them, which they 
ſew up in a piece of leather, ſilk, &c. and imagine 
when worn about them to be a preſervative againſt all 
accidents, 


BISET. 


Piſct, 


_ 
BISET (Charles Emanuel), a painter of conſider- 


Biſhop. able eminence, was born at Mechlin in 1623; and 


even in his early productions ſhowed a lively and ready 
invention. He was remarkable for intreducing a mul- 
titude of figures into his deſigns, with an extraordinary 


varicty of drapery peculiar to cvery nation. His gene- 


ral ſubjects were converſations, balls, conceris, and 
alſemblics of gay and genteel perſons, which were cor- 
rettly deſigned and well coloured; though their actions 
and attitudes were ſometimes very indelicate, His 
pictures had a ſtrong effect at a diſtance; yet when 
they were more nearly inſpected, they ſhowed a neat- 
neſs of pencil, a ſpirited touch, and a good expreſſion, 

BISHOP, a prelate or perſon conſecrated for the 
ſpiritual government and directioa of a dioceſe, The 
word comes from the Saxon b//chop, and that from the 
Greck , an overſcer or in/petlor - which was a 
title the Athenians gave to thole whom they ſent into 
the provinces ſubject to them, to ſce whether every 
thing were kept in order; and the Romans gave the 
ſame title to thoſe who were inſpectors and viſitors of 
the bread and proviſion. It appears from a letter of 
Cicero, that he himſelf had a bithopric ; being epiſcopus 
Ore & Campania. 

A biſhop differs from an archbiſhop in the following 
particulars: That an archbiſhop with biſhops conſe- 
crate a biſhop, as a biſhop with prieſts ordain a prieſt ; 
that the archbiſhop viſits a province as the biſhop a 
dioceſe; that the archbiſhop convocates a provincial 
ſynod as the biſhop a dioceſan one; and that the arch- 
biſhop has a canonical authority over all the biſhops of 
his province as the biſhop over the pricils in his dio- 
ceſe. It is a long time ſince bithops have been diſtin- 
guiſhed from mere prieſts or preſbyters; but whether 
that diſtinction be of divine or human right, whether 
it was ſettled in the apoſtolical age or introduced finee, 
is much controverted. But whether the apollles ſet— 
tled any thing of this kind themſelves, or whether they 
left the ſpiritual oexconomy in the hands of the preſby- 
ters, or of thoſe together with the people, it appears 
that in a little time the functions of the prieſthood 
were divided, and the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; 
the political part of religion being, according to fome, 
aſſigned priucipaliy to biſhops, and the evangelical to 
the prieſts, &c, Or, according to others, the func- 
tions of tcaching and preaching were reſerved to the 
biſhop, and that of ordination ſuperadded ; which was 
their principal diſtinction, and the mark of their ſove- 
reignty in their dioceſe, 

By the ancient diſcipline, biſhops were to be married 
once, and not put away their wives on pretence of 
religion ; but a ſecond marriage was a diſqualitication 
for this order. If they lived chaſte, they were ranked 
as confeſſlurs. Some biſhops, in the middle age, on ac- 
count of their regalia or temporalities, were obliged to 
a military ſervice called is, by which they were to 
lead their vailals into the field, and attend the king in 
his military expeditions. This Charlemagne excuſed, 
and even forbid: but the prohibition was little re- 
garded ; ſince we find the thing often practiſed after- 
wards, 

The election of biſhops was anciently placed in the 
clergy, and the people of the pariſh, province, or dio- 
ceſe; but afterwards, princes and magiſtrates, patriarchs 
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and popes, uſurped the power. The election was to 


- . * id 
be within thrce months after the vacancy of the fee ; —— 


and the perſon to be choſen out of the clergy of that 

church, Formerly the biſhop claimed 2 ſhare in the 

election of an archbiſhop ; but this was ſet aſidt by the 
CS. 

In England, during the Saxon times, all eccleſiaſti- 
cal dignities were conferred by the king in parliament. 
At length, however, after ſeveral conteſts, eſpecially 
between archbiſhop Anſelm aud Henry I. in conſe- 
quence of a grant of King John, recognized in Magna 
Charta, and eſtabliſhed by 25 Edward III. ſtar. 6. 
4 2. biſhops were elected by the chapters of monks or 
canons, fome ſhadow of which till remain in the pre- 
ſent method of diſpoſing of biſlioprics; but by ſtat, 25. 
Hen. VIII. cap. 20. the right of nomination was re- 
ſtored to the crown. 

Ordinarily at leaſt three biſhops are required in the 
ceremony ot conſecrating a biſhop; but in ſome caſes 
a ſingle one might ſuffice. The Engliſh ſucceſſion of 
Proteſtant biſhops ſtands on this laſt ground. In Eng- 
land, the King being certified of the death of a biſhop 
by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted 1o 
elect another, the conge d'elire is {ent to them with a 
letter miſſive, nominating the perſon whom he would 
have choſen, The election is to be within twelve 
days after the receipt of it, otherwiſe the king by let- 
ters patent appoints whom he pleaſes ; and the chapter, 
in caſe of refuling the perſon named by the king, in- 
curs a pramunire. Aſter election, and its being #c- 
cepted of by the biſhop, the king grants a mandate 
under the great ſeal for confirmation; which the 
biſhop conſigns to his vicar-general; conſiſting moſtly 
in a ſolemn citation of ſuch as have any objections to 
the biſhop cleft, a declaration of their contumacy in 
not appearing, and an adminiſtration of the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, of ſimony, and canonical 
obedience, Sentence being read by the vicar-general, 
the biſhop is inſtalled in the province of Canterbury by 
the arch-deacon ; the fact is recorded by a public no- 
tary; and the biſhop is inveſted with full powers to 
exerciſe all ſpiritual juriſdictions, thongh he cannot ſue 
for his temporalities till aſter conſecration. Then 
follows the conſecration by the archbiſhop or ſome 
other biſhop appointed by lawful commiſſions, and two 
aſſiſtant biſhops: the ceremony of which is much the 
ſame as in the Romiſh church, ſave that having put on 
the epiſcopal robes, the archbiſhop and biſhops lay 
their hands on the new prelate's head, and conſecrate 
him with a certain form of words. The proceſs of 
the tranſlation of a biſhop to another biſhopric only 


differs in this, that there is no conſecration, The age 
of a bithop is to be at leaſt thirty years; and by the 


ancient diſcipline, none were to be choſen but thoſe 
who had paſled through all the inferior orders ; but in 
ſome caſes of neceility this was diſpenſed with, and 
deacons, nay laymen, were raiſed per ſaltum to the 
epiſcopal dignity. 

The form of conſecrating a biſhop is different jn dif- 
ferent churches. In the Greek church, the biſhop 
elect, being by the aſſiſtant biſhops preſented for con- 
ſecration, and the inſtrument of election put in his 
hand; after ſeveral prayers (the firſt called diacontcum) 
demanding conſecration, makes profeſſion of his * 
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after which he receives a benediction. He is then in- 


w—— terrogated as to the belief of the Trinity; to which 


he anſwers by a /ong profeſſion of faith, and receives a 
ſecond benediction. Laſtly, he is aſked what he thinks 
of the incarnation ; to which he anſwers in a third 
profeſſion of faith ; which is followed by a third bene- 
diction : after which the couſecrator gives him the 
paſtoral ſtaff: then he is led up io the altar; where, 
after certain prayers, and three croſſes on his head, he 
receives the pallium, if he be an archbiſhop or patrizrch ; 
he then receives the kiſs of peace of his conſccrator 
and two aſliſtants ; and ſitting down, reads, prays, and 
gives the communion to his conſecrator and others. 

In the Romiſh church, the bithop elect being pre- 
ſented by the elder afliſtant to the conſecrator, takes 
the oath ; he is then examined as to his faith ; and af- 
ter ſeveral prayers, the New Teſtament is drawn over 
his head, and he reccives the chriſm or unction on his 
head. The paſtoral ſtaff, ring, and Goſpel, are then 
given him; and after communion, the mitre is put on 
his head : each ceremony being accompained with 
proper prayers, &c. the conſecratiou ends with Te 
Deum. Theſe laſt mentioned ceremonies are laid aſide 
in the conſecration of Engliſh biſhops. Nevertheleſs, 
the book of conſecration tet forth in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. and confirmed by act of parliament, in which 
ſome of them are enjoincd, is declared to be the ſtan- 
dard for this purpoſe by the thirty-ſixth article. 

The function of a biſhop in England may be con- 
ſidered as two-fold ; viz. what belongs to his order, 
and what belongs to his juriſdiction. To the epiſcopal 
order belong the ceremonies of dedication, confirua- 
tion, and ordination ; to the epiſcopal juriſdiction, by 
the ſtatute law, belong the licenting of phylicians, 
chirurgeons, and ſchoolmaſters, the uniting ſmall pa- 
riſhes (though this laſt privilege is now peculiar to the 
biſhop of Norwich), aſſiſting the civil magiſtrate in the 
execution of ſtatutes relating to eccleſiaſtical matters, 
and compelling the payment of tenths and ſubſidies 
due from the clergy. By the common law, the biſhop 
is to certify the judges, touching legitimate and illegi- 
timate births and marriages ; and by that and the cc- 
cleſiaſtical law, he is to take care of the probate of wills 
and granting adminiſtrations ; to collate to benefices, 
grant inſtitutions on the preſentation of other patrons, 
command induction, order the collecting and preſer- 
ving the profits of vacant benefices-for the uſe of the 
ſucceſſors, defend the liberties of the church, and viſit 
his dioceſe once in three years. To the biſhop alſo 
belong ſuſpenſion, deprivation, depoſition, degradation, 
and excom munication. | 

All biſhops of England are pcers of the realm, ex- 
cept the biſhop of Man; and as ſuch, fit and vote in the 
Houſe of Lords: they are barons in a threefold man- 
ner, viz. feudal, in regard to the temporalitics annexed 
to their biſhoprics ; by writ, as being ſummoned by 
writ of parliament ; and laſtly, by patent and creation: 
accordingly they have the precedence of all other ba- 
rons, — vote as barons and biſhops; and claim all the 
privileges enjoyed by the temporal lords, excepting 
that they cannot be tried by their peers, becauſe, in 
caſes of blood, they themſelves cannot paſs upon the 
trial, for they are prohibited by the canons of the 
church (as already obſerved) to be judges of life and 
death. They have the title of Lords aud Right Reve- 
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rend Fathers in God, Beſides two archbiſhops, there Biſhop 


are 24 biſhops in England; excluſive of the biſhop of So- 
dor and Man, who has no ſcat in the Houſe of Peers: 
The biſhops of London, Durham, and Wincheſter, 
take place from the other biſhops, who are to rank 
after them according to their ſeniority of conſecration, 
— There is now alſo a biſhop in the ſettlement of No- 
va Scotia, —In Scotland, before the Preſbyterian eſta- 
blithment, there were two archbiſhoprics and 12 bi- 
ſhoprics, | 

BisHoy's Court, an eccleſiaſtical court, held in the 
cathedral of each dioceſe, the judge whereof is the bi- 
ſhop's chancellor, who judges by the civil and canon 
law ; and if the dioceſe be large, he has his commiſ- 
ſarics in remote parts, who hold what they call con- 
ſtory courts, for matters limited to them by their com- 
mithon. 

Bishop and his Clerks, ſome little iſlands and rocks 
on the coaſt of Pembroke ſhire near St David's in Wales, 
which are very dangerous to mariners. 

Brisnoe's- Aukland, See AUKLAND. | 

Bi>noe's Caſtle, a town of Shropſhire in England, 
ſcated near the river Clun. It is a corporation, ſends 
two members to parliament, and its market is much 
frequented by the Welch. W. Long. 2. 55. N. Lat. 
52. 30. 

Bisnoe's-Stortſord, a town of Hertfordſhire in Eng- 
land, ſeated on the fide of a hill, in E. Long. o. 25. 
N. Lat. 51. 50. It has ſeveral good inns, but the 
ſtrects are not paved, It has a large church, one Preſ- 
byterian, and one Quaker meeting. Here was for- 
merly a caſtle called Weymore caſtle, wherein a garriſon 
was kept, but no remains of it are now left, 

BISHOPING, a term among horſe-dealers, to de- 
note the ſophiſtications uſcd to make an old horſe ap- 
pear young, a bad one good, &c. 

BISHOPRIC, the diſtrict over which a biſhop's 
juriſdiction extends, otherwiſe called a dioceſe. 

In England there are 24 biſhoprics beſides that of 
Sodor and Man; in Scotland, none at all; in Ireland 18. 

BISI (Bonaventura), a celebrated miniature paint- 
ter, was born at Bologna, and was a diſciple ot Lu- 
cio Maſſari. But his ſole delight was in miniature 
painting, and in that way he arrived at great excel- 
lence. Inſtead of working from his own invention, 
or original deſign, he employed himſelf to imitate, in 
{mall ſize, the pictures of Guido, Correggio, Titian, 
and other great maſters, and thoſe he finiſhed with a- 
ſtoniſaing grace, ncatneſs, and beauty. A great num- 
ber of the works of this maſter are in the Duke's gal- 
lery at Modena, and are highly valued. He died in 
1662, his age unknown. 

BISIGNANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, It hath a ſtrong 
fort, a biſhop's ſee, and the title of a principality. It 
is ſcated on a mountain near the river Boccona, in E. 
Long. 16. 40. N. Lat. 39. 37. 

BISK, or BisqQue, in cookery, a rich ſort of broth 
or ſoup, made of pigeons, chickens, force-meat, mut- 
ton-gravy, and other ingredients. The word is 
French, formed, as ſome think, from biſcocta; becauſe 
the biſque, conſiſting of a diverſity of ingredients, needs 
ſeveral repeated coctions to bring it to perfection. 
There is alſo a demi- biſque, made at a low expence, in 


which only half the ingredients are uſcd ; and a biſ- 
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qne of fiſh, made of carps, minced with their roes, and 
lobſters. 

B!SKET, a kind of bread prepared by the confec- 
tioners of fine flour, eggs, and ſugar, and roſe or o- 
range water; or of flour, eggs, and ſugar, with ani- 
ſeeds and citron-peel, baked again and _ in the 
oven, in tin or paper moulds. There are divers forts 
of biſkets; as ſced - biſcet, fruit - biſcet, long-biſker, 
round-biſket, Naples biſſcet, ſponge-biſker, &c. 

Sea Bisker, rs a ſort of bread much dried by paſ- 
ſing the oven twice, to make it keep for ſea- ſervice. 
For long voyages they bake it four times, and prepare 


it ſix months before the embarkation. It will hold 
good a whole year. 
To preſerve ſca-biſket from inſets, Mr Hales adviſes 


to make the fumes of burning brimſtone paſs through 
the caſks full of bread, Biſket may be likewiſe preſerved 
a long time, by keeping it in caſks well calked, and 
lined with tin. 

The ancients had their biſket prepared after the 
like manner, and for the like uſe, as the moderns. The 
Greeks called it apron dive, 7 d. bread put twice to 
the fire. The Romans gave it the name of panis nau- 
ticus, or capta. Pliny denominates it vetus aut nauti- 
cus panis tuſus atque iterum cottus, By which it ap- 
pears, that, after the firſt baking, they ground or 
pounded it down again for a ſecond. In ſome middle- 
age writers, it is called paximas, paximus, and panis 
faximalus. Among the Romans, we alſo meet with 
a kind of land-biſker for the camp-ſervice, called buc- 
cellatum, ſometimes expeditionalis annona, which was 
baked much, both to make it lighter for carriage, and 
leſs liable to corrupt, the coction being continued till 
the bread was reduced one-fourth of its former 
weight. 

BISKOP, See Brscnor. 

BISMILLAH, a ſolemn form uſed by the Maho- 
metans at the beginning of all their books and other 
writings, ſignifying, In the name of the moſt merciful 

0d. 

BisSMILLAH is alſo uſed among the Arabs as a word 
of invitation to cat. An Arab prince will frequently 
fit down to eat in the ſtreet before his own door, and 
call to all that paſs, even beggars, in this word, who 
do not fail to come and ſu down to eat with him; for 
the Arabs are great levellers, and ſet every body upon 
a footing with them. 

BISMUTH, or T1x-6cLass, one of the ſemi-me- 
tals, of a reddiſh or yellowiſh-white colour and a lamel- 
lated texture, and moderately hard and brittle, ſo that 
it not only breaks into pieces under the ſtrokes of the 
hammer, but may even be beat into powder. It is the 
heavieſt of all the ſemi-metals, weighing from 9.600 
10 9. 700, and is about as fuſible as lead. It is found, 

1. Native, Biſmuth is found more commonly in a 
native ſtate than any other metallic ſubſtance, It is 
uſually cryſtallized in cubes or octagons, or in the form 
of dendrites or thin laminæ inveſting the ores of other 
metals, particularly cobalt. 

2. Native Calx of Biſmuth, in which the metal is 
mineralized by acrial acid, is either in form of a powder 
or indurated like mortar, 
iſh-yellow colour, being mixed with the ores of other 
metals, 'The red and yellow part is moſt commonly 
cobalt ore; thovgh it has often been miſtaken for biſ- 
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math, It is frequently found in glittering particles Biſmarh, 
Silver, 


It is frequently of a green- 
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interſperſed through ſtones of various kinds. 
iron, and other metals, are alſo found in it. 

3. Mineralized by the Vitriolic Acid. This is ſaid 
to be of a yellowiſh, reddiſh or variegated colour, 
and to be found mixed with the calx of biſmuth in- 
cruſting other ores, 

4. By Sulphur. This is found chiefly in Sweden, 
is of a bluiſh-grey colour, a lamcllated texture and 
te ſlelar form like galena, but much heayier ; ſometimes 
preſenting parallel ſtriæ like antimony. It is ſaid to 
contain cobalt and arſenic as well as biſmuth. It is 
very fuſible, and the ſulphur it contains may be moſtly 
ſeparated by ſcorification. 

5. By Sulphur and Iron. This ore is ſaid to be of 
a lamellar cunciform texture, and to be found in Nor- 
way. This kind of ore yields a fine radiated regulus; 
for which reaſon it has been ranked among the antimo- 
nial ores by thoſe who have not taken proper care to 
melt from it a pure regulus, or one deſtitute of ſulphur, 
In Schneeberg they have what is called co/umbine biſ- 
muth and plumoſe biſmuth ; the former taking its name 
from the colour, the latter from its texture. The lat- 
ter is ſaid to contain a 2 quantity of cobalt. 

6. With Sulphur and Arſ:nic. This ore is generally 
of a whitiſh-yellow or aſh colour, has a ſhining ap- 
pearance, and is compoſed of ſmall ſcales or plates in- 
termixed with ſmall yellow flakes. Its texture is hard 
and ſolid ; ſometimes it ſtrikes fire with ſteel. It has 
a diſagreeable ſmell when rubbed ; does not efferveſce 
with acids, but is partially diſſolved by the nitrous 
acid. The ſolution, diluced with water, becomes a 
kind of ſympathetic ink; the words written with it 
on white paper being inviſible when dry, but aſſuming 
a yellowith colour when heated before the fire. There 


is alſo a prey biſmuth ore of the arſenicated kind, with 


a ſtriated form, found at Helſingland in Sweden and 
at Annaberg in Germany. Another of the ſame kind, 
with variegated colours of red, blue, and ycllowiſh- 
grey, is likewiſe found at Schneeberg in Saxony. At 
Miſnia in Germany, and at Gillebeck in Norway, it 
is alſo found ſtriated with green fibres like an amian- 
thus. At Georgenſtadt in Germany, and at Annaberg 
in Saxony, it is intermixed with reddiſh-yellow ſhining 
particles, called by the French Mines de Biſmuth Ti- 


greas, The minera biſmuthi arenacea mentioned by 


Wallerius and Bomare belongs alſo to the ſame kind of 
arſenicated ores, 

This ſemi-metal is ſcarcely altered by expoſure to 
the light. In cloſe veſſels it ſublimes without any ab- 
teration ; and if permitted to cool flowly, it cryſtallizes 
in Greek velutes. It cryſtallizes alſo more eaſily than 
any other metallic ſubſtance. Heated with acceſs of 
air, its ſurface, when melted, ſoon becomes covered 
with a greenith-grey or brown calx. If the metal be 
heated at once to ignition, it burns with a ſmall blue 
flame ſcarcely ſenſible, and the calx evaporates in a 
yellowiſh ſmoke, which condenſes into flowers of the 
ſame colour. Mr Geoffroy obſerved, that the flowers 
which riſe laſt are of a beautiful yellow colour like or- 
piment. By expoſure to the heat of a porcelain fur- 
nace, a part of the ſeini-metal flowed out through a 
crack in the veſſel, and the portion which remained 
in the veſſel, formed a glaſs of dirty violet colour, 
while the biſmuth melted in contact with the external 

air 


niſmuth- air was ycllowiſh. 
——— ſurface of this metal becomes ſomewhat tarnilhed, and 
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By expolure to the atmoſphere the 


its ſuriace covered with a whitith ruſt, It is not at- 
tacked by water, nor docs it combine with carths; but 
its calccs give à greemit-yellow tinge te glailes. It is 
emploſed by pewterers to communicate hardneſs to 
tin, add my be uſcd inſtead of lead in the cupellation 
of metals, It reſembles lead in many reſpects, and is 
thought to be dangerous when taken internally. 

Molt metallic ſubſtances unite with biſmuth, and are 
thereby rendered more fuſible than before ; hence it is 
uſed in the making of ſolder, printers tipes, &c. as 
well as pewter, When native, it is ofa ycllowiſh-white 
colour, and ſo fuſible that it melts at the flame of a 
candle, By calcination it gains about half an ounce 
in the pound. This calx is ſaid to promote the vitri- 
fication of carths, and of the refractory metallic calces 
more powerfully than lead, and likewiſe to act as a 
more violent corroſive on crucibles than the glaſs of 
lead itſelf. Hence it is preferable to lead for the pu- 
rification of gold and filver, deſtroying more effectual- 
ly the baſer metals with which they have been adul- 
terated, In all operations of this Kind, where ſulphur 
makes one of the heterogeneous matters to be deſtroy- 
ed, biſmuth is of the greateſt ſervice, on account of its 
forming with ſulphur an extremely fuſible compound, 
while that of lead and ſulphur proves very refractory. 

Biſmuth readily amalgamates with mercury, and the 
compound adheres to iron. On expoſing the iron, thus 
coated with amalgam, to a conſiderable heat, the mer- 
cury exhales, and the greateſt part of the biſmuth ad- 
heres to the iron, which thus looks as if it had been 
filvered. If mixtures of biſmuth with ſome other me- 
tals, particularly lead, be amalgamated, the lead be- 
comes ſo thin as to paſs through leather along with the 
mercury; bat on ſtanding, the biſmuth is thrown up 
to the ſurface in form of a dark-coloured powder, the 
quickſilver and lead remaining united. From this pro- 
perty it is too often uſcd for the purpoſe of adultera- 
ting quickſilver; as rendering a very conſiderable por- 
tion of lead intimately combined with it. One part 
of this metal with another of biſmuth, may be united 
with three of quickſilver, without effecting its fluidity. 
The quickſilver thus adulterated is not only unfit for 
medicinal uſes, but even for the common mechanical 
purpoſes of gilding and filvering ; as the workmen 
find, in this caſe, that it leaves a leaden hue upon the 
gold or ſilver, which ſpoils the fine appearance of the 
work. If the abuſe happens to be diſcovered, the mer- 
cury may be purified by diſtillation to a certain degree, 
though, according to Bocrhaave, it is impoſlible ever to 
free it totally from a mixture of any of the imperfect 
metals, 

This ſemi-metal readily unites by cementation with 
ſulphur, and melts with a more gentle heat than when 
xlone ; but on continuing the fire, a ſeparation takes 
place, the biſmuth falling to the bottom, and a ful- 
phureous ſcoria ſwimming on the ſurface. Sulphur is 
likewiſe very readily abſorbed by the calx of biſmuth. 
A curious ncedle-formed maſs is the product of their 
union, in appearance exactly reſembling antimony, but 
contracting a reddith tinge on the ontfide by expoſure io 
the air. The calx cannot take up up quite half its weight 
of ſulphur, 

Silver melts with the compound of calx of biſmuth, 

VorL. III. 
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and ſulphur ja a very gentle heat into 2 brine reprivs, Biſmuth, 
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With a ſtronger fire gold alſo unites with it, ſorn ing 
a brittle compound, whoſe particles ſomeu hot reſemble 
an ore, with tome ſtriæ and ſhining ones among them. 
Copper melts with it in a gentle heat, and the com- 
pound retains a remarkable degree of fuſibility: on the 
addition of lead a new combination takes place; the 
copper and ſulphur riſe to the top in ſcoria reſembling 
an ore, whilſt the biſmmh and lead unite into a reyu- 
lus at the botrom. Zinc and biſmuth will not unite ; 
the former melting and burning on the ſurface as it 
does by itſclf. Equal parts of lead, tin, and biſmuth, 
form a blackiſh ſparkling compound reſembling the 
ſmall dried ores of lead. 

The ſpecific gravity of a mixture of biſmuth and 
copper is exactly the mean betwixt that of the two in- 
gredients unmixed. With iron the compounds are ſpe- 
cifically lighter than cach of the ingredients; but with 
gold, ſilver, tin, Jcad, and rep: Jus of antimony, they 

turn out heavier than either of the ingredients, 

Biſmuth reduced to powder, and applied with the 
white of eggs to turned wood, niakes it look as if it had 
been filvered, after being properly dried and rubbed 
over with an hard poliſher. Some pretend that the 
calx of biſmuth, by long reverberation, becomes red 
like that of lead; but this is found to be a miftake. In 
this caſe it ſcarcely even retains the form ot a caix for 
a part of the biſmuth is ſoon revived into its metallic 
ſtate by the contact of the flame. None of the deſtruc- 


tible metallic ſubſtances is capable of being revived ſo 


caſily as biſmuth. The calx heated ſtrongly in a cloſe 
veſſel melts into glaſs. 

This ſemi-metal is moſt commonly lodged in cobalt- 
ores ; which, when of a high red, or peach-bloom co- 
Jour, are called 5;/3uth bloom or flowers of biſmuth. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that biſmuth communicates to glais 
the ſame blue colour with cobalt, becauſe the croſs 
which remains after the biſmuth has been melted out, 
and calle by the ſmelters bi/ath-grain, ſometimes 
produces that effect. But as no ſuch grains or colour- 
ing- matter remains from pure biſmuth, it is plain, that 
this property muſt depend on ſomething mixed with the 
ſemi-metal, and which was undoubtedly nothing but 
ſome cobalt-ore united with the biſmuth, 

To the ſame mixture we maſt aſcribe the property 
which biſmuth-ore has of making ſympathetic ink of 
the ſame kind with that formed directly by ſolution of 
regulus of cobalt. For this purpoſe a tincture is to be 
drawn from the ore with aquaſortis, and this aſter- 
wards mixed with a ſaturated ſolution of ſca-{ilt, and 
inſpiſſated, yields a reddiſh falt; its watery ſolution 
is the curious liquor called Green S rr Ink ; 
though there is an impropricty in calling it green, 
when in fact it is red. It any words are written 
with this ink on white paper, the characters diſappear 
as ſoon as dry; but on holding the paper to the 
fire, they become green and legible; on cooling 
they diſapprar again, and this repeatecly any number 
of times. Bomare informs ns, that words written with 
this ſympathetic ink, may allo be rendered legible, by 
wetting them with a ſponge or pencil dipped in an a- 
queons ſolution of hepar ſulphrris, The exprriments 
ſutcced beſt when the tinctute drawn from the calci- 
ned ore are mixed with a folntion of one-fourth 113 
weight of ſca-ſalt; this mixture is then evaporated 
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be mixed with nitre or borax inſtead of ſca-ſalt, the 
characters will become roſe-coloured when warmed ; 
aud by paſſing ſea · ſalt over them they afterwards be- 
come blue; but if mixed with as much alkali as is ſuf- 
ficient to ſaturate the acid, they change by heat to a 
purple and red colour. Sce CENMIsTAYT-Index. 
BISNAGAR, formerly a very large and powerful 
kingdom of Aſia, comprehending the kingdoms of 
Kanara, Meſſowr, Travankor, Madura, Marava, and 
Tanjour. It was called Bi/nagar from its capital city, 
and took the name of Narſinga from one of its rajahs 
or kings, We know nothing certain concerning this 
Kingdom before the year 1520, when Khriſna Rajah, 
king of Biſnagar, made war with Adel Khan king of 
Viſiapur, from whom he reſolved to take the city of 
Rachol, ſituated in the iſland of Salſeite, near Goa, 
which he ſaid had belonged to his anceſtors, The 
king of Biſnagar's army conſiſted of 733,000 foot, 
35,000 horſe, 586 elephants with towers on their backs, 
cach of which had four men in it ; beſides theſe were 
12,000 water-carriers, and the army was followed by 
20,000 common women. The city, however, reſiſted 
this formidable army for three months ; at the end of 
which, Adel Khan came to its relief with an army of 
120,000 foot, 13,000 horſe, 150 elephants, and many 
heavy cannon. In the engagement the king of Biſ- 
nagar proved victorious, and almoſt entirely deſtrayed 
the army of Adel Khan, taking from him 4000 horſes, 
100 elephants, 300 cannon, &c. Soon after he took 
the city by aſſault ; but conſented to reſtore the booty 
taken in the former battle, provided Adel Khan con- 
ſented to come and kiſs his foot as the ſovereign lord 
of Kanara, This baſe condition was accepted, but 
accidentally prevented from being put into execution, 
From this time we hear of nothing remarkable till the 
year 1558, when a Portugneſe of the city of Meliapur 
or St, Thomas, on the coaſt of Coromandel, perſuaded 
Rama Rajah, then king of Biſnagar, to march againſt 
that place, telling him the plunder would be worth 
.2,000,000, and that the deſtruction of Meliapur would 
be of great ſervice to the images of the Pagods which 


were thrown down by the Chriſtians, The king ſet out- 


accordingly with an army of 500,000 men; but the in- 
habitants, inſtead of preparing for their defence, ſent 
him a preſent of 4000 ducats. This ſomewhat ap- 
peaſed him: however, he would not enter the city, but 
ordered the inhabitants of both ſexes, with all their 
valuable effects, to be brought into his preſence ; which 
being done, he found that the value of their whole ſub- 
ſtance did not exceed 80,000 ducats, On this he or- 
dered the informer to be thrown to the elephants, who 
tore him in pieces ; after which he diſmiſſed the citi- 
Zens, and reſtored all their goods ſo punctually, that 
only a ſilver ſpoon happening to be miſſing, it was 
fought for, and returned to the owner. In 1565, the 
happy ſtate of this kingdom excited the envy of the 
kings of Dekan; who, having raiſed an army of 500,000 
foot and 50,000 horſe, defeated and killed the king of 
Biſaagar, though at the head of an army almoit twice as 
numerous, and took the royal city itſelf. They are ſaid 
to have ſpent five months in plundering it, although 
the inhabitants had before carried off 1550 elephants 
loaded with money and jewels to the amount of upwards 
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of 100,000,000 of gold; beſides the royal chair for 
ſtate days, whoſe price could not be eſtimated. The 
victors, however, found a diamond of the ſize of an 
ordinary egg, beſides another of a ſize ſomewhat in- 
ferior, and ſeveral other jewels of immenſe value. Af. 
terwards, however, they were forced to abandon the 
kingdom, as being too large for them to P. in their 
hands. From this time the kingdom of Biſnagar re- 
mained pretty much unmoleſted till about the year 1627, 
when it was ſubdued by Aurengzebe, ſecond ſon to 
Shah Jchan, and hath ever ſince remained ſubject to 
the Great Mogul. In ſome places of this kingdom it 
is ſaid the roads have great foreſts of bamboos on each 
ſide, which are fo thick that it is impoſſible for a man 
to paſs, Theſe foreſts are full of monkeys; and what 
is ſingular, thoſe on the one {ide ſeem to be enemies to 
thoſe on the other : for if a baſket of rice is ſet down 
on the road with a parcel of ſmall ſticks about it, the 
monkeys on each fide will come out, and fall a-fighting 
with the ſticks, till one of the parties retreats, This, 
it is ſaid, is often done by travellers for diverſion. They 
catch the wild clephants here in pitfalls, and thentame 
them by means of others already tamed : the Jatter 
ſeldom fail of beating the wild ones into a good beha- 
viour, The town of Biſnagar is ſituated in E. Long. 
73. o. N. Lat. 13. 20. 

BISNOW, or Btscanov, a ſect of the Banians in 
the Eaſt Indies; they call their god Ram-ram, and 
give him a wife: They adorn his image with golden 
chains, necklaces of pearls, and all forts of precious 
ſtones. They ſing hymns in honour of their god, mix- 
ing their devotion with dances and the ſound of drums, 
flagelets, brazen baſons, and other inſtruments. This 
ſect lives wholly upon herbs and pulſe, butter and milk. 
In this ſect, the wives do not burn themfclves after 
their huſbands death, as is practiſed by thoſe of the /a- 
marath ſect: but content themiclves with a perpetual 
widowhood. 

BISOMUM, or Disomum, in Roman antiquity, 
a tomb for two dead bodies, or the aſhes of two. The 
ancients frequently buried two, three, or four bodics 
in the ſame ſepulchre, diſpoſed aſide of each other; 
for it was held an impicty to lay one a-top of another. 
Hence the ſepulchres of the primitive Chriſtians had 
the words 6bi/omi, triſomi, quadriſomi, &c. inſcribed 
_ them to indicate the number of bodies depoſited in 
mem. 

BISON, in zoology, che trivial name of a ſpecies of 
bos. See Bos. 

BIS CET, or BiskET. See BISsEkET. 

BISSAGOS, a cluſter of iſlands on the coaſt of Ne- 
grocland in Africa, ſituated between the mouth of the 
river Gambia and Rio Grande, Their names are, 
Bulam, Caſſuabac, La Callinci, Cazegut, Calacha, 
and Cranguana, with ſome other ſmall iſlands ; but 
the only one which merits a particular deſcription is 
that of Bulam. Each of theſe iſlands is governed by 
a king of its own ; and as all thoſe petty monarchs are 
quite independent, they frequently make war with 
each other, yet they always unite againſt the inhabi- 
tants of Biafara, whoare their common encmies. They 
have canoes that carry from 25 to 40 men with their 
proviſions and arms, which are ſabres, and bows, and ar- 
rows. The inhabitants are negroes; whoare tall, ſtrong, 


and healthy, though they live only on filb, nuts, and 


palm- 
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palm - oil; chooſing rather to ſell the rice, mullet, and 


A other grain produced in their country, to the Europeans, 


than not to gratify their paſſion for trinkets and orna- 
ments. In general, they are idolaters ; cruel and ſavage 
in their diſpoſition, not only to ſtrangers but to one 
another, when they happen to quarrel, as they fre- 
quently do about trifles ; and if they happen to be diſ- 
appointed of their revenge, they frequently drown or 
ſtab themſelves. 

BISSAO, an ifland on the coaſt of Africa, a few 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Gambia, and ſe- 
parated from the continent only by the channel of the 
river Geves. In this iſland the French have a factory, 
and there is alſo a fort belonging to the Portugueſe, 
at both of which a great trade 1s carried on, The 
iſland is about 35 or 40 miles in circumference, ha- 
ving an agreeable proſpect to the ſea, from which it 
riſes by a gentle aſcent on every ſide to an eminence 
in the centre of the iſland, There are however a great 
many hills inferior in height to that in the middle, and 
ſeparated by beautiful and fertile valleys divided by 
little rivulets, which at the ſame time augment the rich- 
neſs and elegance of the ſcene, So rich is the ſoil of 
Biſſao, that wheat and maize ſpring up to the ſize of 
Indian corn, or rather reſemble a field covered over 
with reeds or bamboos. The cattle alſo are of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, and ſeem to keep pace with the ex- 
travagant growth of the corn, Milk and wine are in 
the greateſt abundance z but the iſland affords neither 
hogs nor horſes. The former are forbid by the natives 
to be imported ; and ſomething in the ſoil or climate 
renders it unfit for the increaſe of the latter, which 
never thrive here. The dreſs of the men of all ranks 
in Biſſao is only a ſkin fixed to the girdle before and 
behind. The dreſs of the married women conſiſts of 
a cotton petticoat ; but — — go entirely naked, 
wearing only bracelets of different kinds on their arms 
and legs. If they are of high quality, their bodies are 
marked or painted with a variety of hideous forms of 
ſnakes and other figures, which, as their colour is jet- 
black, gives their ſkins ſomewhat the appearance of 
flowered ſattin. Even the princeſs royal herſelf, the 
eldeſt daughter of the emperor, is only diſtinguiſhed 
from other women by the elegance of thoſe paintings 
and the richneſs of her bracelets. One very extraor- 
dinary ornament uſed in this country is a large iron 
ring with a flat round ſurface on the outſide inſtead 
of a ſtone, upon which the ring changes with a bit of 
iron, in ſuch a manner as to converſe with the greateſt 
facility by means of the different ſounds produced ; 
but this kind of language is uſed only among the po- 
lite and the great. All the Biſſaons are idolaters, 
nor has commerce introduced the ſmalleſt change in 
their manners, but their ideas of religion are exceed- 
ingly confuſed. Their chief idol is a little image cal- 
ted China, of which the worſhippers give very abſurd 
accounts ; but, beſides this, every man invents a god for 
himſelf : trees are held ſacred ; and if not adored as 
gods, are worſhipped as the reſidence of ſome divinity. 
The government is deſpotic, the will of the emperor 
being a law to his people. Of this we have an in- 
ſtance in Biſſao, not to be matched in any other coun- 
try whatever. This is no other than a preſent which 
one ſubje& may make of the houſe and eſtate of his 
neighbour to the emperor : and as it is moſt commonly 
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ilding another houſe, though even this he cannot do 
without the prince's leave ; and if this ſhould not be 
readily granted, he muſt live with his family in the 
open air till permiſſion to build a new houſe can be 
obtained. 

BISSAT (Peter), profeſſor of canon law in the 
univerſity of Bononia in Italy, was deſcended from the 
earls of Fife in Scotland, and born in that county in 
the reign of James V. He was educated at St An- 
drew's: from thence he removed to Paris ; and, having 
ſpent ſome time in that univerſity, proceeded to Bo- 
nonia, where he commenced doctor of laws, and was 
afterwards appointed profeſſor of canon law. He con- 
tinned in that honourable employment ſeveral years 
with great reputation, and died in the year 1568. He 
is ſaid to have been not only a learned civilian, but an 
excellent poet, orator, and philoſopher. Patricji Bi/- 
ſarti opera omnia, viz. poemata, orationes, leftiones 
feriales, &c. Lib. de irregularitate, &c. were publiſhed 
at Venice in 1564, 4to. 

BISSENPOUR, a ſmall diſtrict of the kingdom of 
Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies, which has all along pre- 
ſerved its independence. It has been governed time 
immemorial by a Bramin family of the tribe of Rajah- 
pats, Here the purity and equity of the ancient po- 
litical ſyſtem of che Indians is found unadulterated. 
This ſingular government, the fineſt and moſt ſtrikin 
monument in the world, has till now been beheld wit 
too much indifference. We have no remains of ancient 
nations but braſs and marble, which ſpeak only to 
imagination and conjecture, thoſe uncertain interpreters 
of manners and cuſtoms that no longer exiſt. Were a 
philoſopher tranſported to Biſſenpour, he would imme- 
diately be a witneſs of the Jife led by the firſt inhabi- 
tants of India many thouſand years ago; he would 
converſe with them ; he would trace the progreſs of 
this nation, celebrated as it were from its very infancy ; 
he would ſee the riſe of a goyerument which, being 
founded in happy prejudices, in a ſimplicity and purity 
of manners, in the mild temper of the people, and the 
integrity of the chieftains, has ſurvived thoſe innumera- 
ble ſyſtems of legiſlation, which have made only a tran- 
ſitory appearance in the ſlage of the world with the ge- 
nerations they were deſigned to torment. More ſolid 
and durable than thoſe political ſtructures, which, raiſed 
by impoſture and enthuſiaſm, are the ſcourges of human 
kind, and are doomed to periſh with the fooliſh opi- 
nions that gave them birth, the government of Biſſen- 
pour, the offspring of a juſt attention to order and the 
laws of nature, has been eſtabliſhed and maintained 
upon unchangeable principles, and has undergone no 
more alteration than thoſe principles themſelves. The 
ſingular ſituation of this country has preſerved to the 
inhabitants their primitive happineſs and the gentleneſs 
of their character, by ſecuring them from the danger 
of being conquered, or of imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their fellow-creatures. Natvre has ſurrounded 
them with water; and they need only open the ſluices 
of their rivers to overflow the whole country. The 
armies ſent to ſubdue them have ſo frequently been 
drowned, that the plan of inſlaving them has been laid 
aſide ; and the projectors of it have thought proper to 
content themſelves with an appearance of ſubmiſſion. 

BY Liberty 
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Liberty and property are ſacred in Biſſenpour. 
Robbery, cither public or private, is never heard of. 
As ſoon as any ſtranger enters the territory, he comes 
under the protection of the laws, which provide for 
his ſecurity, He is furniſhed with guides at free coſt, 
who conduct him from place to place, and are anſwer- 
able for his perſon and effects. When he changes his 
conductors, the new ones deliver to thoſe they relieve 
an atteſtation of their conduct, which is regiſtered and 
afterwards ſent to the Raja, All the time he remains 
in the country he is maintained and conveyed with his 
merchandiſe at the cxpence of the ſtate, unleſs he 
deſires leave to ſtay longer than three days in the ſame 
place, In that caſe he is obliged to detray his own 
expences ; unleſs he is detained by any diſorder, or o- 
ther unavoidable accident. This beneficence to ſtrau- 
gers is the conſequence of the warmth with which the 
citizens enter into cach others intereſts, They are ſo 
far from being guilty of an injury to cach other, that 
whoever finds a purſe, or other thing of value, hangs 
it upon the firſt tree he meets with, and informs the 
neareſt guard, who give notice of it to the public by 
beat of drum. Theſe maxims of probity are fo ge- 
nerally received, that they direct even the operations 
of government. Out of about 350,0cul. on an ave- 
rage it atinually receives, without any injury to agri- 
culture or trade, what is not wanted to {apply the un- 
avoidable expences of the ſtate, is laid out iu improve- 
ments. The Raja is enabled to engage in theſe hu— 
mane employments, as he pays the Moguls only what 
tribute and at what times he thinks proper. 

BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a year conliſting 
of 366 days, being the fame with our lcap- year. Sce 
CHRONOLOGY. 

BISTI, in commerce, a ſmall coin of Perſia: Some 
ſay that it is among the current ſilver coins of Perſia, 
and worth only a little above three farthings of our 
money ; others ſpeak of it again as a money of ac- 
chunt. 

BISTONIS (anc. geog.), a lake of Thrace near 
Abdera, on which dwelt the Biſtones; hence Biflonins 
Tyranuus is by Lncan uſed to denote Diomedes king 
of Thrace, who fed his horſes with human fleth; azd 
Biſtanins turbo, a wind blowing from Thrace, 

BISTORT, or KxoTGRaAss, in botany, the trivial 
name of a ſpecies of poly gonum. See PoLyGonun. 

BISTOURY, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for making 
inciſions; of which there are different kinds, ſome be- 
ing of the form of a Jancer, others ſtraight and fixed 
in the handle like a knife, and others crooked with the 
ſharp edge on the inſide. 

BISTRE, among painters ſignifics the burnt oil ex- 
tracted from the ſoot of wood, 

It is of a brown tranſparent colour, having much 
the ſame eflect in water-painting, where alone it is 
uſed as a brown pink in oil. Though this colour is 
extremely ſerviccable in water-colours, and much va- 
lued by thoſe who know and can procure it; yet it is 
not in general uſe, perhaps on account of its not 
being eaſily procured of a perſect kind; hardly any of 
it being good, except that imported from France, 
Perhaps the principal reaſon for this is, that dry beech- 
wood affords the beſt ſoot for making it; and it is not 
always caſy to procure ſuch without mixture of the ſoot 
green wood or other combuſtibles that deprave it for 
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this purpoſe : or it is poſſible that they who have pre- Biſtricz. 
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tended to prepare it have been ignorant of the proper 


means; there not —_— any recipe or directions in PFithyniz, 
c 


books that treat of theſe matters, from wbence they 
could learn the proper proceſs, 

Biſtre may, however, be prepared with great eaſe 
in the following manner.—Take any quantity of foot 
of dry wood, but let it be of beech wherever that can 
be procared. Put it into water in the proportion of 
two pounds to a gallon ; and boil them half an hour: 
then after the fluid has ſtood ſome little time to ſettle, 
but while yet hot, pour oft the clearer part from the 
earthy ſediment at the bottom; and if on ſtandiny 
longer it forms another earthy ſediment, repeat the 
ſame method, but this ſhould be done only while the 
fluid remains hot; evaporate then the fluid to dryneſs; 
and what remains will be good biſtre, if the ſoot was 
of a proper kind.—The goodneis of biſtre may be per- 
ceived by its warm deep brown colour, aud tranſpa- 
rency when moiſtened with water. 

BISTRICZ, a handſome (ſtrong town of Tranſilva- 
nia, ſcated on a river of the ſame name, in E. Lon. 
25. 3. N. Lat. 47. 33. 

BIT, or Birr, an eſſential part of a bridle, 
kinds are various. 1. The muſrol, ſnaffle, or water- 
ing-bit 2. The canon mouth jointed in the middle. 
3. The canon with a faſt mouth, all of a piece, only 
kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or ſpace for the 
tongue; fir for horſes too ſcuſible, or tickliſh, and 
liable to be continually bearing on the hand. 4. The 
cauon-mouth, with the liberty in form like a pigeon's 
neck ; proper where a horſe has too large a tongue, 
5. The canon with a port mouth, with an upſet or 
mounting liberty; where a horſe has a good month, 
but large tongue. 6. The ſcatch-mouth, with an up- 
ſet; ruder bit more ſecure than a canon mouth. 


Its 


7. The canon mouth with a liberty; proper for a 


horſe with a large tongue and round bars. 8, The 
maſticadour, or llavering bit, &c. The ſeveral parts 
of a ſnafile or curb-bit, are the mouth piece, the 
checks and eyes, guard of the cheeks, head of the 
cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel or curb and 
hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the water- 
chains, the {ide-bolts and rings, Kirbles of the bit or 
carb, trench, top-roll, flap and jieve. 

BIT, or Bitis, in ſhip-building the name of two 
great tizmbers, uſually placed abaft the manger, in the 
ſhip's loof, through which the croſs-piece goes: The 
uſe of it is to belay the cable thereto, while the ſhip is 
at anchor, 

Bir is alſo uſed in commerce for a piece of coin, 
current in Jamaica, and valued at ſeven pence halfpenny 
ſterling. 

BITBURGH, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
duchy of Luxemburg. E. Long. 6. 43. N. Lat. 50. o. 
BITCH, the female of the dog kind. See Canis. 

BITCHE, a town of Lorrain, capital of a terri- 


tory of the ſame name, and ſeared at the foot of the 


mountains near the river Swolbe. 
N. Lat. 49. 5. 

BI'TETO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and in the Terra di Barri, E. Long. 16. 56. 
N. Lat. 41. 3. 

BITHYNIA, an ancient kingdom of Aſia, formerly 
known by the names of Myſia, Mygdonia, Babryicia, 

Mariaudiy nia, 


E. Long. 7. 44. 


1 tente Mariandynia, and Bithynia, 
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It was bounded ou the 
weſt by the Boſphorus Thracius and part of the Pro- 
pontis, on the fouth by the river Rhyndacus and mount 
Olympus, on the north by the Euxine fea, and on 
the ealt by the river Parthenius. The chief cities were 
Myrlea, Nicomedia, Chalcedon, Heraclea, and Pruſa. 
As to its hiſtory, we find nothing of moment re- 
corded; except the famous conduct of Pruſſias, one of 
its Kings in delivering up to the Romans Hannibal, 
the great Carthaginian general, who fled to him for 
protection. His great grandſon Nicomedes IV. be- 
queathed the Kingdom to the Romans, From them 
it was taken by the Turks, to whom it ſtill remains 
ſubject, but has no modern name. 

BITONTO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples and Terra di Bari. It is ſeated in 
a plain eight miles ſouth of the gulph of Venice, in 
E. Long. 16. 52. N. Lat. 41. 13. 

BITTACLE. Sce BixAaCLE. 

BITTER, an epithet given to all bodies of an op- 
polite taſte to ſweetneſs, For the medical virtues of 
bitters, ſee MATERIA MEDICA. 

BITT EIS, a ſca-term, ſignifying any turn of the ca- 
ble about the bits, ſo as that the cable may be let out 
by little and little. And when a ſhip is ſtopped by a 
cable, ſhe is ſaid fo be brought up by a bitter, Alſo that 
end of the cable Which is wound about the bits is cal- 
led the bitter end of the cable. 

Birrer- Apple, in botany. Sce CoLcynTails. 

BirrtR-Sait. See EpsoMm-Salt, 

Birrx- Sweet, in botany, See SOLANUM. 

BITTERN, in ornithology. Sce AR DEA. 

B1TTERN, in the ſalt- works, the brine remaining aſ- 
ter the ſalt is concreted: this they ladle off, that the 
ſalt may be taken out of the pan, and aſterwards put 
in again; when, being farther boiled, it yields more 
ſalt. See SALT. 

BITUMENS, in natural hiſtory, are oily matters, 
ef a ſtrong ſmell, and of diticrent conſiſtencies, which 
are found in many places within the earth. See 
CHEMISTRY-Index. | 

BITUMEN juDarcur, Sce ASPHALTUM. 

BITUREX, B1TurIGEs, or Bituricæ, afterwards 
corrupted to Bourges; the name of Avaricum, from 
the cuſtom of the lower age of calling towns from the 
names of the people. Sce AvAarICUM. 

BITURIGES (Cæſar); Bituriges Cubi (Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy) : a people in that part of Gallia Cel- 
tica afterwards aſſigued to Aquitania, Now called 
Berry. 

Biruzcts Vibiſci (Ptolemy), a people of Aquitain. 

BIVALVES, a term ſometimes - uſed for ſuch ſhells 
as conſiſt of two pieces. It is alſo an appellation given 
by botaniſts to ſuch s or capſules as conſiſt of two 
valves incloſing the ſceds. 

BIVENTER, in anatomy, called alſo digaſtric, or 
Cuo-bellied, a muſcle of the lower jaw. Sce AnaTo- 
My, Table of the Muſcles. 

BIUMBRES, in geography , an appellation given 
to the inhabitants of the torrid zone, by reaſon, at 
two different ſeaſons of the year, their ſhadows are 
projected two different ways. The biumbres are the 
fame with thoſe otherwiſe denominated amphiſci. 

BIXA, the Roucov or Arnatto-Tree : A genus of 
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the Monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs 
of plants; ard in the natural method ranking under the 
37 order, Co/umniferx, The corolla is ten-petaled ; 
the calax quinquedemted ; the capſule hiſped and bivaly- 
ed. Of this genus there is but one ſpecies known, viz. 
the orellana, a native of the warm parts of Americ:. 
This riſes with an upright ſtem to tho height of eight 
or ten feet, ſending out many branches at the top 
forming a regular head, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves cuding in a point, and having long footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced in looſe panicles at the end 
of the branches ; theſe are of a pale peach colour, ha- 
ving large petals, and a great number of briſtly ſtami- 
na of the ſame colour in the centre, After the flower 
is paſt, the germen becomes a heart-ſhaped, or rather 
a mitre-ſhaped, veſlel, covered on the outſide with 
briſtles opening with two valves, and filled with an- 
gular ſecds. Theſe ſeeds are covered with a red waxen 
pulp or pellicle, from which the colour called AxoT- 
TA is prepared, according to the proceſs deſcribed un- 
der that article. Theſe plants, in the countries where 
they grow, thrive beſt in a cool rich ſoil, and ſhoot 
moſt luxuriantly near ſprings and rivulets. They 
are propagated by ſeeds. Theſe, in England, are 
to be ſown in pots in the ſpring, and plunged in 
a bed of tanner's bark : the plants muſt afterwards 
be removed into ſeparate pots, and always kept in the 
ſtove. 

BIZARRE, denoting capriciovs, &c. a term uſed 
among floriſts, for a particular kind of carnation, which 
has its flowers ſtriped or variegated with three or four 
colours. 

BIZARRO, in the Italian muſic, denotes a fanciful 
kind of compoſition, ſometimes faſt, ſlow, ſoft, ſtrong, 
&c. according to the fancy of the compoſer. 

BIZOCAI, or BIsocHt, in church-hiſtory, certain 
heretical monks, ſaid to have aſſumed the religions ha- 
bit contrary to the canons, rejected the ſacraments, and 
maintained other errors. 

BLACK, a well known colour, ſuppoſed to be ow- 
ing to the abſence of light, moſt of the rays fallin 
upon black ſubſtances being not reflected but abſorbe 
by them. Concerning the peculiar ſtructure of ſuch 
bodies as fits them for appearing of this or that parti- 
cular colour, ſee the article CoLous. 

Concerning black colours in general, we have the 
following remarks by Dr Lewis. 


«« x, Of black, as of other colours, there are many Phlileſ«pb. 


ſhades or varieties; different bodies, truly and ſimp)} 


the feathers of the raven, &. appearing, when placed 
together, of teints very ſenſibly different. 

« 2, One and the ſame body alſo aſſumes different 
degrees of blackneſs, according to the diſpoſition of 
the ſenſible part of its ſurface ; and in this reſpect, 
there is not, perhaps, any other colour which is ſo 
much affected by an apparent mechaniſm. Thus black 
velvet, when the pile is raiſed, appears intenſely black, 


much more ſo than the ſilk it was made from; but on 


preſſing the pile ſmooth, it looks pale, and in certain 

poſitions hows ſomewhat even of a whitiſh caſt, 
% 3. This obſervation is agreeable to the phyſical 
theory, which aſcribes the blackneſs of bodies to the 
luminous 
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black, or which have no ſenſible admixture of any of of Art, 


the reſt of the colours, as black velver, fine black cloth, p- 317- 
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part abſorbed or ſtifled in their pores. When the ſur- 
face is compoſed of a multitude of looſe filaments, or 
ſmall points, with the extremities turned towards the 
eye, much of the light is ſtifled in the interſtices be- 
tween them, and the body appears dark: when the fi- 
laments are preſſed cloſe, or the ſurface ſmoothed and 
poliſhed, more of the light is reflected from it, and the 
intenſity of the blackneſs is diminiſhed ; though the 
beauty may be improved by the gloſſineſs which reſults 
from the ſmoothing, 

« 4, There is one caſe, however, in which a high 
poliſh may, on the ſame principle, produce WIE 
in bodies otherwiſe even white, We find that ſpecula 
of white metal, or of quickſilvered glaſs, which reflect 
the rays of light to one point or in one direction, look 
always dark, unleſs when the eye is directly oppoſed 
to the reflected rays. 

« 5, As the abſorption of the luminous rays, except 
in the caſe jaſt mentioned, makes the phyſical cauſe of 
blackneſs ; it is concluded that black bodies reccive 
heat more freely than others. Black marble or tiles, 
expoſed to the ſun, become ſenſibly hotter than white 
ones, Black paper is kindled by a burning glaſs much 
ſooner than white, and the difference is ſtrongly marked: 
a burning-glaſs, too weak to have any viſible effect at all 
upon white paper, ſhall readily kindle the ſame paper 
rubbed over with ink, Hence black clothes when wet- 
ted, are ſaid to dry faſter; black habits, and rooms 
hung with black, to be warmer ; black movld to be a 
hotter ſoil for vegetables; and garden walls, painted 
black, to anſwer better for the ripening of wall-fruit 
than thoſe of lighter colours. | 

« 6, It is not, however, to be affirmed that the like 
differences obtain in the impreſſions made by common 
fire, Black paper, held to the fire, does not ſeem to 
be affeAcd ſooner, or in a greater degree, than ſuch as 
is white, It may be proper to obſcrye alſo, that the 
combuſtibility of the paper may be increaſed, by im- 

regnating it with ſubſtances of themſelves not com- 
buſtible, and which give no colonr to it. This is the 
foundation of one of the /ympathetic inks, as they are 
called, made of a ſtrong ſolution of ſal ammoniac in 
water, which, though colourleſs when written with on 
paper, becomes very legible on expoliny the paper to 
the fire ; that is, it occaſions the parts moiſtened with 
it to ſcorch or burn, before the reſt of the paper is 
hurt, to a brown or black. All the ſalts I have tried 
produced this effect in a greater or leſs degree; ni- 
tre, alum, tartar, very weakly ; ſca - ſalt more ſtrong- 
ly ; fixed alkaline ſalts ſtil} more ſo; ſal ammoniac the 
moſt ſtrongly of all. Metallic ſolutions, made in acids, 
and diluted ſo as not to corrode the paper, acted in the 
ſame manner, 

« 5, Beſides the ſimple blacks, there are a multi- 
tade of compound ones, inclining more or leſs to other 
colours. Thus the painters have blue-blacks, brown- 
blacks, &c. which may be made by mixing pigments 
of the reſpective colours with ſimple black ones, in 
greater or leſs quantity, according to the ſhade required. 
The dyers alſo have different blacks, and often darken 
other colours by ſlightly paſſing them throngh rhe 
black dying liquor; but the term brown-bl/ack is in 
this buſineſs unknown, brown and black being here 
looked upon as oppoſite to one another. In effect, 
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the colour called brown-black is no other than that 
which ill-dicd black clothes change to in wearing: no 
wonder then that it is excluded * the catalogue of 
the dyers colours, 

«8, The true or ſimple blacks, mixed with white, 
ſorm diftereut ſhades of grey, lighter or darker accord- 
ing as the white or black ingredients prevail in the 
mixt. The black pigments, — thin upon a White 
ground, have a like effect. 

9. Hence the painter, with one true black pig- 
ment, can produce on white paper, or on other white 
bodies, all the ſhades of grey and black, from the 
ſlighteſt diſcoloration of the paper up to a full black: 
and the dyer produces the ſame effect on white wool, 
ſilk, or cloth, by continuing the ſubjects for a ſhorter 
or longer time in the black bath, or making the bath 
itſelf weaker or ſtronger. 

% 10. Hence alſo the dilution of black pigments 
with white, or the ſpreading of them thin upon a white 
22 affords a ready method of judging of the qua- 

ity or ſpecies of the colour; which if it be a true 
black, will in this diluted ſtate look of a pure or ſimple 
grey; lut if it has a tendency to any other colour, that 
colour will now betray itſelf. 

* 11. All the colours in a very deep or concentra- 
ted ſtate approach to blackneſs. Thus the red liquor 
prepared by boiling or infuling madder-root in water, 
and the yellow decoction or infuſion of liquorice-root, 
evaporated in a gentle heat till they become thick, look 
of a dark black colour, or of a colour approaching to 
blackneſs ; and theſe thick maſles, drawn out into {len- 
der ſtrings, or diluted with water or rubbed on paper, 
exhibit again the red and yellow colours, which the li- 
quors had at firſt. Nature affords many black objects, 
whoſe blackneſs depends upon the ſame principle, being 
truly a concentration of ſome of the other colours. 
Thus in black-berries, currants, elderberries, &c. what 
ſcems to be black is no other than an opaque deep red: 
their juice appears black when its ſurface is looked down 
upon in an opaque veſſel, but red when dilated or ſpread 
thin, The black flint, as it is called, of the iſland of 
Aſcenſion, held in thin pieces between the eye and the 


light, appears greeniſh ; and one of the deep black 


ſtones called b/ackt agate, viewed in the ſame manner, 
diſcovers its true colour to be a deep red.“ 

The moſt remarkable black colours in the mineral 
kingdom are, Black CHALK, Fit-Coar,, Black Sans, 
and Black LEAD (fee theſe articles). The only native 
vegetable black is the juice of the anacardium orientale, 
which poſſibly may be the tree that produces the ex- 
cellent black varniſh of China and Japan (ſee Var- 
N1SH),—The juices of moſt aſtringent vegetables pro- 
duce a black with iron, and for this purpoſe ſome of 
them are uſed in dyeing and callico-printing (ſee the 
article DYEING).—There are alſo a number of black 
colours artificially prepared for the uſe of painters ſuch 
as lamp-black, ivory-black, German-black, &c. for an 
account of the preparation and qualities of which, ſce 
the article CoLour- Making. | 

BLack-4@ ; the ſtatute of 9 Geo. Ic. 22. is com- 
monly called the Waltham black act, becauſe it was oc- 
caſioned by the devaſtations committed near Waltham 
in Eſſex, by perſons in diſguiſe, or with their faces black- 
ed. By this ſtatute it is enacted, that perſons hunting 


armed and diſguiſed, and killing or ſtealing deer, or 


robbing 


Black, 
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reſts, &c. or breaking down the head of any fiſh-pond, 
or killing &c. of cattle, or cutting down trees, or ſet- 
ting fire to houſe, barn, or wood, or ſhooting at any 
perſon, or ſending letters either anony mons or ſigned 
with a fictitious name demanding money, &c. or reſ- 
cuing ſuch offenders, are guilty of felony, without be- 
nefit of clergy. This act is made perpetual by 31 
Geo, II. c. 42. 

BLack-Biv, in orinthology. See Turpus. 

BLAck- Book of: the Exchequer. See EXCHEQUER. 

Black- Bucks, a name given to thoſe which treat of 
necromancy, or, as ſome call it, negromancy. The 
black-book of the Engliſh monaſteries was a detail of 
the ſcandalous cenormities practiſed in religious houſes, 
compiled by order of the viſitors under king Hen. VIII. 
to blacken, and thus haſten their diſſolution. 

Brack-Cap, in orinthology. Sce MoTACILLA. 

BLack-Cock. See TETRAO. 

Black-Eagle. See Falco. 

Black Enunuchs, in the cuſtoms of eaſtern nations, 
are Ethiopeans caſtrated, to whom their princes com- 
monly commit the care of their women. Sce EUnucn. 

Br ack-Foreſt, a foreſt of Germany, in Suabia, run- 
ning from north to ſonth between Ortnau, Briigaw, 
part of the duchy of Wirtemberg, the principality of 
Fuſtemburg towards the ſource of the Danube, as far 
as the Rhine above Baſil. It is part of the ancient 
Hyrcanian foreſt. 

Brack-Friars, a name given to the dominican order; 
called alſo predicants and preaching friars; in France, 
jacobins. : 

BLack-Jack, or Blend, is a mineral called alſo fal/? 
galena, blinde, &c. See BLINDE. 

Brack-Land, in agriculture, a term by which the 
huſbandmen denote a particular ſort of clayey foil, 
which, however, they know more by its other proper- 
ties than by its colour, which is rarely any thing like 
a true black, and often but a pale grey. This, how- 
ever pale when dry, always blackens by means of rains, 
and when ploughed up at theſe ſcaſons it ſticks to the 
plonghſhares, and the more it is wrought the muddier 
and duſkier coloured it appears. This fort of foil al- 
ways contains a large quantity of ſand, and uſually a 
great number of ſinall white ſtones. 

Br ack-Lead (Flumbage). See Blact-LRAD. 

Brack Leather, is that which has paſſed the curriers 
hands, where, from the ruſſet as it was left by the tan- 
ners, it is become black, by having been ſcored and 
rubbed three times on the grain-lide with copperas- 
water, Sce LEATHER. 

Br 4cx-Legs, a name given in Leiceſterſhire to a diſ- 
eaſe {requent a ong calves and ſheep. It is a kind of 
jelly which lettles in their legs, and often in the neck, 
between the (kia and fleſh, 

Br ack- Mail, a certain rate of money, corn, cattle, 
or other matter, anciently paid by the inhabitants of 
towns in Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, Northamber- 
land, and Durham, to divers perſons inhabiting on or 
near the borders, being men of name, 2nd allied with 
others in thoſe parts, known to be great robbers and 


ſpoil-takers; in order to be by them freed and protect- 


ed from any pillage. Prohiviied by 43 El. c. 13. 
The origin of this word is much conteſted, yet there 
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plack. robbing warrens, or ſtealing fiſh out of any river, &c. 
or any perſons unlawfully — in his majeſty's fo- 
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is ground to hold the word þ/ack to be here a corruption 


Black. 


of blank or white, and conſequently to ſignify a rent Blackall. 


paid in a ſmall copper coin called b/ankz. 
receive ſome light from a phraſe till uſed in Picardy, 
where ſpeaking of a perſon who has not a ſingle balf- 
penny, they ſay, i/ n a pas une blangue maille. 

BLack-Monks, a denomination given to the Bene- 
dictines, called in Latin nigri monachi, or nigro mona- 
chi; ſometimes ordo nigrorum, © the order of blacks.” 

BLaAck-Oats, See Oars. 

BLack-Preoceſſion, in eccleſiaſtical writers, that which 
is made in black habits, and with black enſigns and 
ornaments.” See Prockss ox. Anciently at Malta 
there was a black-proceſlion every Friday, where the 
whole clergy walked with their faces covered with a 
black veil. 

BLack- Rents, the ſame with black-mail, ſuppoſed 
to be rents formerly paid in proviſions and fleſh, not 
in ſpecie. | 

BLack-Rod. See Rop. 

BLack-Row Grains, a ſpecies of iron- ſtone, or ore 
found in the mines about Dudley in Staffordſhire, 

BLack-Sea. Sce EuxiNnE-Sea. 

Black- Sheep, in the Oriental hiſtory, the enſign or 
ſtandard of a race of Turkmans ſettled in Armenia and 
I es hence called the dynaſty of the black 

eep. 

Brack-Stones and Cem, according to Dr Wood- 
ward, owe their colour to a mixture of tin in their 
compoſition. | 

BLack-Strakes, a range of planks immediately above 
the wales in a ſhip's ſide. They are always covered with 
a mixture of tar and lamp- black. 

BLack-Tin, iu mineralogy, a denomination given to 
to the tin-ore when dreſſed, ſtamped and waſhed ready 
for the blowing honſe, or to be melted into metal. It 
is prepared into this ſtate by means of beating and 
waſhing ; and when it has paſſed through ſeveral bud- 
dles or waſhing troughs, it is taken up in form of a 
black powder, like fine ſand, called black-tin, 

BLack-Wadd, in mineralogy, a kind of ore of man- 
ganeſe, remarkable for its property of taking fire when 
mixed with linſeed oil in a certain proportion. It is 
found in Derbyſhire, and is ufed as a drying ingredi- 
ent in paints; for when ground with a large quantity 
of oily matter, it lofes the property abovementioned. 
See MANGANESE. 

Brack-Water, the name of two rivers in Ireland ; 
one of which runs through the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, and falls in Youghal Bay ; and the other, 
after watering the county of Armagh, falls into Lough- 
Neah. 

BLack-Whytlof, in old writers, bread of a middle 
finencſs betwixt white and brown, called in ſome 
parts rave/-bread, In religious houſes 
bread made for ordinary gueſts, and diſtinguiſhed from 
their houſchold loaf, or panis conventualis, which was 
pure manchet, or white bread. 

Brack-Work, iron wrought by the blackſmith ; thus 
2 by way of oppoſition to that wrought by white - 

miths. 

BLACKALL (Dr Offspring), biſhop of Exeter 
in the beginning of the 18th century, was born at 
London 1654, and educated at Catharine-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, For two years he refuſed to take the oath of 

allegiance 


it was the 


This may 
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Vlackbaik allegiance to King William and Queen Mary, but at 


Lack 


laſt ſubmitted to the government, though he ſeemed to 


'nz- condemn the revolution, and all that had been done 


purſuant to i'. He was a man of great picty, had 
mach primitive ſimplicity and integrity, and a conſtant 
cvenneſs of mind. In a ſermon before the houſe of 
commons, Jan. zoth 1699, he animadverted on To- 
land's aflcriion in his life of Milton, that Charles I. 
was not the writer of the Icon Baſi/ite, and for ſome 
inſinuations againſt the authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
turcs; Which produced a controverſy between him and 
that author. In 1709, he preached a courſe of ſer- 
mous in St Paul's at Boyic's lecture, which were af- 
terwards publiſhed ; and was conſecrated biſhop of Ex- 
cter in 1707. He died at Exeter in 1716, and was 
interred in the cathedral there. 

BLACKBANK, a town of Ircland, in the county of 
Armagh and province of Ulſter, ſeated in W. Long. 6. 
55. N. Lat. 54. 12. 

BLACKBERRY, in botany. See Rugs. 

BLACKBURN, a town of Lancaſhire in England, 
ſcated near the river Derwent, It takes its name from 
the brook Blackwater which runs thro' it. W. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. 53. 40. 

BLACKING is ſometimes uſed for a factitious black, 
as lamp-black, ſhoe-black, &c. A mixture of ivory or 
lamp-black with lintſeed-oil makes the common oil- 
blacking. For a ſhining blacking, ſmall beer or wa- 
ter is uſed inſtead of oil, in the proportion of about a 
a pint to an ounce of the ivory-black, with the addi- 
tion of half an ounce of brown ſugar, and as much gum 
arabic. The white of an egg ſubſtituted for the gum 
makes the black more ſhining ; but is ſuppoſed to hurt 
the leather, and make it apt to crack. 

BLACKMORE (Sir Richard), a phyſician, and vo- 
luminous writer of theological, poctical, and phyſi- 
cal works. Having declared himſelf earty in favour 
of the Revolution, King William, in 1697, choſe him 
one of his phyſicians in ordinary, and conferred the 
honour of knighthood on him. On Queen Anne's ac- 
cellion, Sir Richard was alſo appointed one of her 
phyſicians, and continued ſo for ſome time. Dryden 
and Pope treated the poetical performances of Black- 
more with great contempt; and in a note to the men- 
tion made of him in the Dunciad, we are informed that 
his © indefatigable muſe produced no leſs than fix 
epic poems: . and King Arthur, 20 books; Eli- 
za, 10; Alfred, 12; The Kedezmer, ſix; beſide Feb, 
in folio ; the whole book of F/alms; the Creation, 
ſeven books; Nature of Man, three books ; and many 
more.“ But notwithſtanding Blackmore was much 
ridiculed by the wits, he is not without merit: and 
Addiſon has, in the Spectator, beſtowed ſome liberal 
commendations on his pocm on the Creation. It mult 
be mentioned too in honour of Sir Richard, that he 
was a chaſte writer, and a warm advocate for virtue, 
at a time when an almoſt univerſal degeneracy prevailed. 
He had been very free in his cenſures on the libertine 
writers of his age; and it was owing to ſome liberty he 
had taken of this kind, that he drew upon him the re- 
ſentment of Mr Dryden. He had likewiſe given of- 
fence to Mr Pope; for having been informed by Mr 
Curl that he was the author of a traveſtic on the firſt 
Pſalm, he took occaſion to reprehend him for it in his 
Ella on Polite Learning. Eeſides what are above men- 
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tioned, Sir Richard wrote fume theological trade, and Ulackners 
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ſeveral treatiſes on the plague, ſmall-pcx, corſumptions, 


the ſpleen, gout, dropiy, &c. and many other poctical Plackſone, 


pieces, He dicd October 9. 1729. 

BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body ; or a 
colour ariſing from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the 
ſuperficial parts of the body as does as it were deaden, 
or rather abſorb, the light falling on it, without re- 
flecting any, or very intle of it, to the cye.—In which 
ſenſe, blackneſs ſtands directly oppoſed io whiteneſs ; 
which conſiſts in ſuch a texture of parts as indiffcrently 
reflects all the rays thrown upon it, of what colour ſo- 
ever they be. 

Deſcartes, ſays Dr Pricſtly, though miſtaken with 
reſpe& to the nature of light and colours, yet diſtin- 
wag e— between black and white ; obſerving, that 

lack ſulfocates and extinguiſhes the light that falls 
upon it, but white reflects them, See BLAck. 

BLACKS, in phyſiology. See NEGROES. 

BLACKS is alſo a name given to an aſſociation of 
diſorderly and ill-defigned perſons, formerly herding 
chiefly about Waltham in Eſſex, who deſtroyed deer, 
robbed fiſh-ponds, ruined timber, &c. Sce Black- Att. 

BLACKSTONE (Sir William), an eminent Eng- 
liſh lawyer, was born at London in July 1723, His 
father, Mr Charles Blackſtone, a ſilk-man, citizen, 
and bowyer of London, died ſome months before the 
birth of our author, who was the youngeſt of ſour chil- 
dren ; and their mother dicd before he was 12 years 
old. Even from his birth, the care of both his c- 
ducation and fortune was Kindly undertaken by his 
maternal uncle Mr Thomas Bigg, an eminent fur- 
geon in London, and afterwards, on the death of his 
elder brothers, owner of the Chilton eſtate, which is 
ſtill enjoyed by that family, In 1730 being about 
ſeven years old, he was put to ſchool at the Charter- 
houſe ; and in 1735 was, by the nomination of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, on the recommendation of Charles Wi- 
ther of Hall in Hampſhire, Eſq. his couſin by the mo- 
ther's ſide, admitted upon the foundation there. In 
this excellent ſeminary he applied himſelf to every 
branch of youthful education, with the ſame aſſiduity 
which accompanied his ſtudies through life. His 
talents and induſtry rendered him the favourite of his 
maſters, who encouraged and aſſiſted him with the ut- 
moſt attention : ſo that at the age of 15 he was at the 
head of the ſchool, and althongh ſo young, was thought 
well qualified to be removed to the univerſity. He 
was accordingly entered a commoner at Pembroke col- 
lege in Oxford, on the zoth of November 1738, and 
was the next day matriculated. At this time he was 
elected to one of the Charter-houſe exhibitions by the 
governors of that foundation, to commenice from the 
Michaelmas preceding; but was permitted to continue 
a ſcholar there till after the 12th of December, being 
the anniverſary commemoration of the founder, tio give 
him an opportunity of ſpeaking the cuſtomary oration 
which he had prepared, and which did him much cre- 
dit. About this time alſo he obtained Mr Benſon's 
gold prize medal of Milton, for verſcs on that poet. 
In the February following, the ſociety of Pembroke 
college unanimouſly elected him to one of Lady Hol- 
ford's exhibitions for Charter-houſe ſcholars in that 
houſe, Here he proſecuted his ſtudies with unremit- 
ting arduur; and although the claſſics, and parti- 

| cularly 
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$ackſtone. cularly the Greek and Roman poets, Were his fa- 
———— yoarites, they did not entirely cngroſs his attention: 


logic, mathematics, and the other ſciences, were not 
negleted. At the early age of 20, he compiled a 
treatiſe entitled Elements of Architecture, intended 
for his own uſe only, and not for publication ; but 
eſteemed by thoſe jadges who have peruſed it, in no 
reſpect unworthy his maturer judgment and more ex- 
erciſed pen. 

Having determined on his future plan of life, and 
made choice of the law fer his profeſſion, he was en- 
tered in the Middle Temple on the 20th of Novem- 
ber 1741. He now found it neceſſary to quit the more 
amuſing purſuits of his youth, for the ſeverer ſtudies 
to which he had dedicated himſelf ; and betook him- 
ſclf ſeriouſly to reading law, He expreiled his diſ- 
agreeable ſenſations on this occaſion, in a copy of 
verſes, ſince publiſhed by Podſley in vol. 4th of his 
miſcellanies, intitled TY Lawyer's Farewell to his 
Maſe ; in which the ſtruggle of his mind is expretled 
ſ» ſtrongly, ſo naturally, with ſach elegance of ſenſe 
and language, and harmony of verlification, as muſt 
convince every reader that his paſſion for the muſes 
was too deeply rooted to be laid aſide without much 
reluctance ; and that, if he had purſued that flowery 
path, he would perhaps have proved inferior to few of 
our Engliſh poets, Several little fugitive pieces be- 
lides this, have at times been communicated by him 
to his friends; and he lefr, (but not with a view of 
publication) a ſmall collection of juvenile pieces, both 
originals and tranſlations, inſcribed with this line from 
Horace, 

Nec luſiſſ: pudet, ſed non incidere lndum, 
Some notes on Shakeſpeare, which juſt before his 
death he communicated to Mr Stevens, and which 
were inſerted by him in his laſt edition of that au- 
thor, ſhow how well he underitood the meaning, as 
well as the beauties, of that his favourite among the 
Engliſh poets. 

In November 1743, he was clected into the ſociety 
of All-Souls college; and in the November following, 
he ſpoke the anniverſary ſpeech in commemoration of 
archbiſhop Chicely the founder, and the other bene- 
factors to that houſe of learning, and was admitted ac- 
tual fellow. From this period he divided his time be- 
tween the univerſity and the Temple, where he took 
chambers in order to attend the courts: in the former 
he purſued his academical ſtudies, and on the 12th of 
E 1745 commenced bachelor of civil law; in the 
atter he applied himſelf cloſely to his profeſſion, both 
in the hall and in his private ſtudies, and on the 28th of 
November 1746 he was called to the bar. Though he 
was little knownor diſtinguiſhed in Weſtminſter-hall, he 
was actively employed, during his occaſional reſidence 
at the nniverſity, in attending to its intereſts, and ming- 
ling with and improving its interior concerns. In May 
1749, as a ſmall reward for his ſervices, and to give 
him farther opportnnities of advancing the intereſts of 
the college, Mr Blackſtone was appointed ſteward of 
their manors. And in the ſame year, on the reſigna- 
tioa of his uncle Seymour Richmond, Eſq; he was elected 
recorder of the borough of Wallingford in Berkfhire, 
and received the King's approbation on the 3oth of 
May. The 25th of April 1750, he commenced doc- 
tor of civil law, and thereby became a member of the con- 

Vor. III. 
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vocation, which enabled him to extend his views be- Dek 
yond the narrow circle of his own ſociety, io the ge- h 
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neral benefit of the univerſny at large, In the ſum- 
mer 1753, he took the reſolution of wholly retiring 
to his fellowſhip and an academical life, ſtill continuing 
the practice ot his profeſſion as a provincial counſel. 
His Lectures en the Laws of England appears to 
have been an early and favourite idea: for in the Mi- 
chaclmas term, immediately after he quitted Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, he entered on the province of reading them 
at Oxford ; and we are told by the author of his life, 
that even at their commencement, ſuch were the expec- 
tations formed from the acknowledged ablities of tlre 
lecturer, they were attended by a very crowded claſs of 
young men of the firſt families, characters, and hopes ; 
but it was not till the year 1758, that the lectures in 
the ſorm they now bear were read at the. univerſity. 
Mr. Viner having by his will left not only the copy- 
right of his abridgment, but other property to a con- 
iderable amount, to the univerſity of Oxford, to found 
a profeſſorſhip, fellowſhips, and ſcholarſhips of common 
law, he was on the 20th of October 1758 unanimouſly 
elected Vinerian prefeſſor; and on the 25th of the 
ſame month read his firſt introductory lecture which 
he pibliſhed at the requeſt of the vice-chancellor and 
heads of houſes, and afterwards perfixed to the firit 
volume of his Commentaries. His lectures had now gain- 
ed ſuch univerſal applanfe, that he was requeſted by a no- 
ble perſonage who ſuperintended the education of the 
preſent ſovereign then prince of Wales, to read them 
to his Royal Highneſs ; but as he was at that time en- 
gaged to a numerous claſs of pupils in the univerſity, he 
thought he could not, conſiſtently with that engagement, 
comply with this requeſt, and therefore declined it, But 
he tranſmitted copies of many of them for the peruſal of 
his royal highneſs ; who, far from being offended at an 
excuſe grounded on ſo honourable a motive, was pleaſed 
to order a handſome gratuity to be preſented to him. 
It is doubrful whether the Commentaries were ori- 
ginally intended for the preſs; but many imperfect 
and incorrect copies having got abroad, and a pirated 
edition of them being either publiſhed, or preparing 
for publication in Ireland, the learned lecturer thought 
proper to print a correct edition himſelf; and in No- 
vember 1765 publiſhed the firſt volume, under the title 
of Commentaries on the Laws of England: and in the 
courſe of the four ſucceeding years, the remaining parts 
of this admirable work, It ought to be- remarked, 
that before this period the reputation his lectures de- 
ſervedly acquired him had induced him to reſume his 


practice in Weſtminſter-hall; and in a courſe ſomewhat 


inverted from the general progreſs of his profeſſion, he 
who had quitted the bar for an academic life, was ſent 
back from the college to the har, with a conſiderable 
increaſe of buſineſs, He was likewiſe elected into 
2 firſt for Hindon, and afterwards for Weſt- 

ury in Wilts; but in neither of theſe departments 
did he equal the expectations his writings had raiſed. 
The part he took in the Middleſex election drew 
npon him the attack of fome perſons of ability in the 
ſenate, and likewiſe a ſevere animadverſion of one of 


the keeneſt potemical writers ® in the paper-war of that Junius. 


day. This circumſtance probably ſtrengthened the 
averſion he profeſſed to parliamentary attendance; 
« where, (he ſaid) amidſt the rage of contending par- 

ties, 
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nation of Mr Dunning in 1770, he was offered the 
place of ſolicitor-general, he refuſed that office ; but 
ſhortly afterwards, on the promotion of Sir Joſeph Yates 
to à ſeat in the court of common-pleas, accepted a ſeat 
on the bench, and by the death of Sir Joſeph, ſuc- 
ceeded him there alſo, As a judge, he was not inac- 
tive; but, when not occupied in the duties of his ſta- 
tion, was gengrally engaged in ſome ſcheme of public 
utility. The act for detached houſes for hard labour 
for convicts, as a ſubſtitute for tranſportation, owed its 
origin in a great meaſure to him. 

t oucht not to be omitted, that the laſt augmentation 
of the judges ſalaries, calculated to make up the defi- 
ciencies occaſioned by the heavy taxes they are ſubject 
to, and thereby render them more independent, was 
obtained in a great meaſure by his induſtry and atten- 
tion. This reſpectable and valuable man died on the 
14th of February 1730, in the Soth year of his age. 

BLACKWALL (Anthony, A. M.), a learned au- 
thor, after completing his academical education at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, was appointed head maſ- 
ter of the free-ſchool at Derby, and lecturer of All- 
hallows there, where he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the literary world by an cdition of Theoguis, printed 
at London in 1706, and was afterwards head maſler 
of the free-ſchool at Market-Boſworth in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, The grammar whereby he initiated the youth 
under his care into Latin, was of his own compoling, 
and ſo happily fitted for the N that he was pre- 
vailed on to make it public, though his modeſty would 
not permit him to fix his name to it, becauſe he would 
not be though to preſcribe to other inſtructors of 
youth, It is intitled, © A New Latin Grammar: 
being a thort, clear, and eaſy Introduction of young 
Scholars to the Knowledge of the Latin Tongue ; con- 
taining an exact Account of the two firſt Parts of Gram- 
mar.“ In his © Introduction to the Claſſics,“ firſt 
publiſhed in 1718, 12mo, he diſplayed the Beauties of 
thoſe admirable writers of antiquity, to the underſtand- 
ing and imitation even of common capacities; and that 
in ſo conciſe and clear a manner, as ſeemed peculiar to 
himſelf, But his greateſt and moſt celebrated work 
Was, © The Sacred Claſſics defended and illoftrared ; 
r, An Eſſay humbly offered towards preſerving the 
Purity, Propriety, and True Eloquence of the Writers 
of the New Teſtament,” in 2 vols. Mr Blackwall 
had the felicity to bring up many excellent ſcholars in 
his ſeminaries at Derby and Boſworth; among others 
the celebrated Richard Dawes, author of the Micella- 
nea Critica. A gentleman who had been his ſcholar, 
being patron of the church of Cm in Surrey, pre- 
ſented him to that living as a mark of his gratitude and 
eſteem. This happening late in life, and Blackwall 
having occaſion to wait upon the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
he was ſomewhat pertly queſtioned by a young chaplain 
as to the extent of his learning.“ Boy (replied the in- 
dignant veteran, I have forgot more than ever you 
knew!” He died at Market-Boſworth, April 8. 1730. 

BLACKWELL. (Thomas), an eminent Scottiſh 
writer, was ſon of a miniſter at Aberdeen, and born 
there 1701, He had his grammatical learning at a 
ſchool in Abexdeen, ſtudicd Greek and Philoſophy in 
the Mariſchal college there, and took the degree of 
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Blackwell. no quarter from any fide :” and when, on the reſig- 
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M. A. in 1718. Being greatly diflinguiſhed by un- Blackwey, 
common parts, and carly proficicncy in letters, he 


was, Dec. 1723, made Greck profeſlor in the college 
where he had been educated; and continued to teach 
that language with applauſe even to his death. In 
1737, Was publiſhed in London, but without his name, 
« An ay into the Life and Writings of Homer,” 
8vo. ; a ſecond edition of which appeared in 1736; 
and not long after, ** Proofs of the Enquiry into Ho- 
mer's life and writings,” which was a tranſlation of the 
Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, Itzlian, and French notes ſub- 
Joined to the original work. In 1748, he publiſhed 
« Letters concerning Mythology, 8vo. ; without his 
name alſo, The ſame year hie was made principal of 
the Mariſchal college in Aberdeen, and is the only 
layman who hath been appointed principal of that col- 
lege, ſince the ag brew + came to the Crown, by the 
forfeiture of the Marifchal family, in 1716; all the 
other principals having been miniſters of the church of 
Scotland. March 1752, he took the degree of doctor 
of laws: and the year following came out the firſt 
volume of his Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, 4to. 
The ſecond volume appearcd in 1755; aud the third, 
which was poſthumous, and left incomplete by the au- 
thor, was fitted for the preſs by John Mills, Eſq; and 
publiſhed in 1764. At the ſame time was publiſhed a 
third edition of the two former volumes: Which is a 
proof of the good reception the work met with from the 
public; though it muſt be acknowledged that the parade 
with which it 1s written, and the peculiarity of its 
language, expoſed ir to ſome ſeverity of cenſure, 

Soon after he became principal of his college, he 
married a merchant's danghter of Aberdeen, by whom 
he had no children, Several years before bis death, 
his health began to decline: his diſorder was of the 
conſumptive kind, and thought to be forwarded by an 
exceſs of abſtemiouſneſs which he impoſed upon him- 
ſelf. His diſeaſe increaſing, be was adviſed to travel, 
and accordingly ſet out in Feb. 1757; however, he was 
not able to go farther than Edinbargh, in which city 
he dicd the 8th of March following, in his 56th year. 
He was a very ingenious and very learned man; he had 
an equable flow of temper, and a truly philoſophic 
fpirit, both which he ſeems to have preſerved to the 
laſt ; for on the day of his death he wrote to ſeveral uf 
his friends. | 

BLACKWELL (Alexander), ſon of a dealer in 
knit hoſe at Aberdeen, where he received a liberal 
education, ſtudied phyſic under Boerhaave at Leyden, 
took the degree of M. D. and acquired a proficiency 
in the modern languagues. On his return home, hap- 
pening to ſtay ſome time at the Hagne, he contracted 
an intimacy With a Swediſh nobleman. Marrying a 
gentleman's daughter in the neighbourhood of Aber- 
been, he propoſed practiſing bis profeſſion in that part 
of the kingdom; but in two years finding his expecta- 
tions diſappointed, he went to London, where he met 
with ſtill leſs encouragement as a phyſician, and com- 
menced corrector of the preſs for Mr Wilkn's a prin- 
ter. After ſome years ſpent in this employment, he 
ſet up as a printer himſelf ; and carried on ſeveral large 
works till 1734, when he became bankrupt. In what 
manner he ſubſiſted from this event till the above- men- 
tioned application we do not learn, unleſs it was by the 
ingennity of bis wife, who publiſhed & A comes 
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in folio Copperplates, aſter drawings taken from the 
Life, by Elizabeth Blackwell. To which is added, a 
ſhort Deſcription of the Plants, and their common 
Ules in Paylic, 1739, 2 vols. folio, In or about the 
year 17% he went to Sweden, and renewing his inti- 
macy with the nobleman he knew at the Hague, again 
aſſumed the medical profeſſion, and was very well re- 
ccived in that capacity: till turning projector, he laid 
a ſcheme beſore his Swediſh majeſty for 2 the 
fcns and marſhes, which was well received, and ma- 
ny thouſands employed in proſecuting it nnder the 
doctor's direction, from which he had ſome ſmall al- 
lowance from the king. This ſcheme ſucceeded fo 
well, he turned his thoughts to others of greater im- 
portance, which in the end proved fatal to him. He 
was ſuſpected of being concerned in a plot with Count 
Teſſin, and was tortured ; which not producing a con- 
feſſion, he was beheaded Auguſt gth 1748 ; and ſoon 
after this event appeared“ A gennine copy of a Let- 
ter from a merchant in Stockholm, to his correſpon- 
dedt in London ; containing an Impartial Account of 
Doctor Alexander Blackwell, his Plot, Trial, Charac- 
rer, and Behaviour, both under Examination and at 
the Place of Execation ; together with a Copy of a 
Paper delivered to a Friend upon the Scaffold.“ He 
poſſeſſed a good natural genius, but was ſomewhat 
flighty and a little coneeited. His converſation, how- 
ever, was faceteous and agreeable ; and he might be 
conſidered on the whole as a well-bred accompliſhed 
gentleman. 

BLADDER, in anatomy, a thin expanded membra- 
nous body, found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerving 
as a receptacle of ſome juice, or of ſome liquid excre- 
ment; from which it takes various denominations, as 
urine-bladder, gall- bladder, &c. 

BLADDER, by way of eminence, is a large veſſel 
which ſerves as a receptacle of the urine of animals, 
after its ſecretion from the blood in the kidneys. This 
is ſometimes alſo called, by way of diſtiuction, the vri- 
nary bladder, veſica urinaria. The bladder is ſitua- 
ted in the pelvis of the abdomen ; in men immediately 
on the rectum: in women on the vagina uteri. See A- 
NATOMY. 

Though the urinary bladder be naturally ſingle, yet 
there have been inſtances of nature's varying from her- 
ſelf in this particular. The bladder of the famous 
Caſaubon, upon diſſecting his body after his death, was 
found to be double; and in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, we have an account of a tripple bladder found 
in the body of a gentleman who had long been ill and 
no one could gueſs the cauſe. 

The urinary bladders of brutes are differently con- 
trived from the human bladder, and from each other 
according to the ſtructure, œ e m, and manners of 
living of each creature, See Gomparative- ANaromr. 

Bladders, when below a certain magnitude, are more 
uſually denominated by the diminutive veſicles, veſicu- 
{/x, Of theſe we meet with many ſorts both in the ani- 
mal and vegetable world; ſome natural, as the lungs, 
eſpecially of frogs, and as ſome alſo imagine, in the 
muſcles ; others morbid or preternatural, as the da- 
tidis, and thoſe obſeryable in the itch. Naturaliſts 
have alſy diſcovercd bladders in the thorax and abdo- 
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men of birds, as well as others in the belly of fiſhes, 
called air-bladders and ſwims, 

Vegetable bladders are found every where in the 
ſtructure of the bark, the fruit, pith, and parenchyma 
or pulp ; beſides thoſe morbid ones raiſcd on the ſurface 
of leaves by the puncture of inſects. 

Brapnrer-Nut. Sec STAPHYLA&AA. 

Brapner-Senna, Sec COLUTEA, 

BLADE, in commerce, a thin flender piece of me- 
tal either forged by the hammer or run and caſt in 
moulds to be afterwards ſharpened to a point, edge, or 
the like. 

Sword-blades are made by the armourers, knife- 
blades by the cutlers, &c. The Engliſh and Damaſ- 
cus blades are moſt eſteemed among the French, thoſe 
of Vienne in Dauphiny have the preference. The con- 
ditions of a good blade of a ſmall ſword are, that it be 
light and tough, apter to bend than break. When it 
will ſtand in the bend, it is called a poor man's blade. 

BLADEN, (Martin), a tranſlator and dramatic au- 
thor was formerly an officer in the army, bearing the 
commiſſion of a lieutenant-colonel in Queen Anne's 
reign, under the great duke of Marlborough, to whom 
he dedicated a tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries, 
which he had completed, and which is to this day a 
book held in good eſtimation. In 1714, he was made 
one of the Lords Commiſſioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions ; and in 1717 was appointed envoy extraordinary 
to the conrt of Spain, in the room of Brett, Eſq. 
but declined it, chooſing rather to keep the poſt he al- 
ready had, which was worth L.1o00 per annum, and 
which he neyer parted with till his death, which was 
in May 1746. He was alſo many years member of 
parliament for the town of Portſmouth. He wrote 
two dramatic pieces; both of which (for the one is only 
a maſque introduced in the third a& of the other) were 

rinted in the year 1705, Without the author's conſent. 
heir names are, 1. Orpheus and Euridice, a Maſque. 
2. Solon, a Tragic Comedy. 

BLADUM, in middle-age writers, is taken for all 
ſort of ſtanding corn in the blade and car. The word 
is alſo written b/atum, blava, and blavinm, 

In old charters, the word bladum included the 
whole product of the ground, fruit, corn, flax, graſs, 
&c. and whatever was oppoſed to living creatures. It 
was ſometimes alſo applied to all ſorts of grain or corn 
threſhed on the floor. But the word was more pecu- 
liarly appropriated to bread-corn, or wheat called in 
French /. Thus the knights Templars are ſaid to 
have granted to Sir Wido de Meriton's wife duas ſum- 
mas blads. 

BLEAU (William), a famous printer of Amſterdam, 
a diſciple and friend of Tycho Brahe's : his Atlas, his 
Treatiſe of the Globes, Aſtronomical Inſtitutions, &. 
and his fine impreſſions, have ſecured his memory. He 
died in 1638. 

BLAFART, in commerce, a ſmall coin, current at 
Cologn, werth ſomething more than a farthing of our 
money. 

BLAGRAVE (John), the ſecond fon of John Bla- 
grave, of Bulmarſh-court near Sunning, in Berkſnire, 
deſcended of an ancient family in that country, From 
a grammar-ſchool at Reading he was ſent to St John's 
college in Oxford, where he applied himſelf chiefly to 
the ſtudy of mathematics, and without taking any 
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Southcole- logde near Reading, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life. In this manſon he died in the 
year 1611; and was buried in the church of St Law- 
rence, where a ſumptuous monument was créted to his 
memory, Having never married, he bequeathed to all 
the poſterity of his three brothers, the ſuu of 50 J. cach 
payable at the age of 26; and he caiculated his dona- 
tion ſo well, that near fuyrſcore of his nephews and 
their deſcendants have reaped the benefit of it. He 
allo ſcttled certain lands zt Swallowficld in the ſame 
county, as a proviſion for the poor for ever. Among 
other charities, he left ten pounds o be annually diſ- 
poſed of in the following manner: On pood-Friday, 
the church-wardens of cach of the three pariſhes of 
Reading ſend to the;,town-hall cxe virtucus maid, who 
has lived five years with her maſicr : there, in the pre- 
lence of the magiſtrates, theſe three virtuous maids 
throw dice for the ten pounds, The two laſers are re- 
turned with a freſh one the year following, and again 
the third year, till each has had three chances, He is 
ſaid to have been not more remarkable for his mathe- 
matical knowledge than for his candour and genero- 
ſity to his acquaintance. His works arc, 1. A mathe- 
matical jewel. Lond. 1585, fol. 2. Of the making and 
vſe of the familiar ſiaff. Lond. 1590, 4to. 3. Aſtro- 
labium uranicum generale. Lond. 1566, 4to. 4. The 
art of dialing. Lond. 1609, 4to. 

BLAIN, among farricrs, a diſlemper incident to 
beaſts, being a certain. bladder growing on the root 
of the tongue, againſt the wind-pipe, which ſwells to 
ſuch 2 pitch as to ſtop the breath. It comes by great 
chaſſing and heating of the ſtomach, and is perceived 
by the bealſt's gaping and holding out his tongue, and 
ſoaming at the month. To cure it, caſt the beaſt, 
take forth his tongue, and then, flitting the bladder, 
waſh it gently with vine gar and a little ſalt. 

BLAIR (John), a Scottiſh author, was contempo- 
rary with, aud the companion, ſome ſay the chaplain, 
of Sir William Wallace. He attended that great hero 
in almoſt all his exploits ; and, aſter his death, which 
left ſo great a ſtain on the character of Edward I. of 
England, he wrote his memoirs in Latin. The injury 
of time has deſtroyed this work, which might have 
thrown the greateſt light on the hiſtory of a very buſy 
and remarkable period. An inaccurate fragment of it 
only has deſcended to us, from which little can be 
learned, and which was publiſhed, with a commentary, 
by Sir Bobert Sibbald. 

BLAIR (James), an eminent divine, was born and 
bred in Scotland, where he had at length a benefice in 
the epiſcopal church; but meeting with ſome diſcou- 
ragements, he went to England, in the latter end of 
the reign of king Charles II. and was ſent by Dr 
Compton as a millionary to Virginia, and was after- 
wards, by the ſame biſhop, made commiſſary for that 
colony, the higheſt office in the church there. He 
diſtingnithed himſelf by his exemplary conduct and 
nnwearied Jabours in the work of the miniſtry ; and 
linding that the want of proper ſeminaries for the ad- 
vancement of religion and learning was a great damp 
npon all attempts for the propagation of the goſpel, 
he formed a deſign of erecting and endowing a college 
at Williamſbargh, in Virginia, for profeſſors and ſtu- 
dents in academical learning. He therefore not only 
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ſet on foot a voluntary ſubſcription ; but, in 1693, came 


to England to ſolicit the affair at court: when queen 


Mary was ſo well pleaſed with the noble deſign, that 
ſhe eſpouſed it with particular zeal ; and King William 
readily concurring with her majeſty, a patent was paſ. 
ſed for erecting and endowing a college by the namo 
of the William and [Mary college, of which Mr Blair 
was appointed preſident, ard enjoyed that office ncar 
50 years, He was allo rector of Williamſburgh, and 
preſident of the council in that colony. He wrote, Our 
Saviour's divine Sermon on the Mount, explained in 
ſeveral ſermons, 4 vols, oftavo ; and died in 1743. 

EB: 41k (John), an eminent chronologiſt, was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh ; and going to London was for 
ſome time uther of a ſchool in Hedge-Lane. In 1754, 
he obliged the world with that valuable publication, 
„The Chronology and Hiſtory of the World, from 
the Creation to the year of Chriſt 1753. Illuſtrated 
in LVI. Tables; of which four are introductory and 
contain the centuries prior to the firſt Olympiad ; and 
each of the remaining LII. contain in one expanded 
View 50 years, or half a Century.“ This volume, 
which is dedicated to lord chancellor Hard wicke, was 
publiſhed by ſubſcription, on account of the preat ex- 
pence of the plates, for which the author apologized 
in his preface, where he acknowledged great obliga- 
tions to the earl of Bath, and announced ſome chro- 
nological diſſertations, wherein he propoſed to illuſtrate 
the diſputed points, to explain the prevailing ſyſtems 
of chronology, and to eſtabliſh the avthorities upon 
which ſome- of the particular æras depend. In Janua- 
ry 1755 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Socicty, 
and in 1761 of the Socicty of Antiquaries. In 1756 
he publiſhed a ſecond edition of his“ Chronological 
Tables.” In Sep. 1757, he was appointed chaplain 
to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, and mathematical 
tutor to the Duke of York ; and on Dr Townthend's 
promotion to the deanery of Norwich, the ſervices of 
Dr Blair were rewarded, March 10, 1761, with 
a prebendal ſtall at Weſtminſter, The vicarage of 
Hinckley happening to fall vacant fix days after, by 
the death of Dr Morres, Dr Blair was preſented to it 
by the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter ; and in Au— 
guſt that year he obtained 2 diſpenſation to hold with 
it the rectory of Burton Coggles in Lincolnſhire. In 
September 1763 he attended his royal pupil the duke 
of York in a tour to the continent; had the ſatisfac- 
tion of viſiting Liſbou, Gibraltar, Minorca, moſt of 
the principal cities in Italy, and ſevera] parts of France; 
and returned with the duke in Auguſt 1764. In 
1763 he publiſhed an improved edition of his “ Chro- 
nological Tables,“ which he dedicated to the Princeſs 
of Wales, who had expreſſed her early approbation of 
the former edition. To the new edition were annexed, 
© Fourtcen Maps of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
for illuſtrating the Tables of Chronology and Hiſtory. 
To which is prefixed a Diſſertation on the Progreſs of 
Geography.” In March 1771, he was preſented by 
the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter to the vicarage of 
St Bride's in the eity of London ; which-made it ne- 
ceſſary for him to reſign Hinckley, where he had ne- 
ver reſided for any length of time. On the death of 
Mr Sims, in April 1776, he reſigned Sr Bride's, and 


was preſented to the rectory of St John the Evangelitt 


in Weſtminſter ; and in June that year obtained a Gif- 
penſation 
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Horton, near Colebrooke, Bucks, His brother cap- 
tain Blair falling gloriouſly in the ſervice of his coun- 
try in the memorable ſca-fight of April 12th 1782, 
the ſhock accelerated the Doctor's death. He had at 
the ſame time the influenza in a ſevere degree, which 
pat a period to his life, June 24th 1732. His library 
was fold by auction December 11-13th, 1781; and 
a courſe of his Lectures on the Canons of the Old 
Teſtament” hath ſince been advertiſed as intended for 
publication by his widow, 

Bia of Athol, a caſtle belonging to the duke of 
Athol, ſeared in the county of Athol in Scotland, 23 
miles north-welt of Perth. W. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 
56. 46. This caſtle was beſieged by the Highland 
army in 1746 ; and bravely defended by Sir Andrew 
Agnew, who was reduced to cat horſe's fleſh, until he 
was relieved by the Hethans under the carl of Craw- 
ford. 

BLAISE, a military order inſtituted by the kings 
of Armenia, in honour of St Blaiſe, anciently biſhop 
of Scbaſta in that country, the patron ſaint of that 
nation, 

Juſtinian calls them knights of St Blaiſe and St Ma- 
ry, and places them not only in Armenia, but in Pa- 
leſtine. They made a particular vow to defend the re- 
ligion of the > ho of Rome, and followed the rule of 
St Baſil. The preciſe year of the inſtitntion of the 
knights of St Blaiſe is not known ; bat they appear 10 
have commenced about the ſame time with the Knights 
Templars and Hoſpitallers ; to the former of which 
they bore a near affinity, the regulars being the ſame 
in both. 

BLAISOIS, a province of France, bounded on the 
north by Beauce, on the caſt by the Oricannois, on the 
ſouth by Berry, and on the weſt by Touraine, Blois 
is the capital town. | 

BLAKE (Robert), a famons Engliſh admiral, born 
Auguſt 1589 at Bridgwater in Somerſetſhire, where 
is was educated at the grammar ſchool. He went from 
thence to Oxford in 1615, where he was entered at St 
Alban's Hall. From thence he removed to Wadham 
college; and on the toth of February 1617, he took 
the 'degree of bachelor of arts. In 1623, be wrote a 
copy of verſes on the death of Mr Camden, and foon 
after left the univerſity. He was tinctured pretty carly 
with republican principles, and difliking that ſeverity 
with which Dr Laid, then biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
preſſed uniformity in his dioceſe, he began to fall into 
the puritanical opinions. His natural bluntneſs cauſing 
his principles to be well known, the puritan party re- 
turned him member for Bridgewater in 1640 ; and he 
{ſerved in the parliament army with great courage du- 
ring the civil war: bur when the king was brought to 
trial, he highly diſapproved the meaſure as illegal, and 
was frequently heard to ſay, he world as freely venture 

his life to ſave the King, as ever he did to ſerve the 
parliament. But this is thought to have been chiefly 
owing to the humanity of his temper, ſince after the 
death of the king he fell in wholly with the republican 
party, and, next to Cromwell, was the ableſt officer the 
parliament had. 

1643-9, he was appointed, in conjunction with Co- 
lonel Dean aud Colonel Popham, to command the fleet; 


and ſoon after blocked vp Prince Maurice and Prince 
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Rupert in Kinſale harbour. But theſe getting out, 


Blake followed them from port to port: and at laſt at WW 


tacked them in that of Malaga, burnt and deſtroyed 
their whole fleet, two ſhips only excepted, the Reforma- 
tion in which Prince Rupert himſclf was, and the Swal- 
low commanded by his brother Prince Maurice. In 
1652, he was conſtituted ſole admiral ; when he de- 
feated the Dutch fleet commanded by Van Trump, Ruy- 
ter, and De Wit, in three ſeveral engagements, in which 
the Dutch loſt 11 men of war, 30 merchaut ſhips, 
and, according to their ow: accounts, had 15,coo men 
ſlain, Soon after Blake and his colleagues, with a 
grand fleet of 100 fail, ſtood over to the Duich coaſt ; 
and forced their fleet to fly for ſhelter into the Texel, 
where they were kept for ſome time by Monk and Dean, 
while Blake failed northward. At laſt, however, Trump 
got out, and drew together a fleet of 120 men of war; 
and, on the 3d of June, the generals Dean and Monk 
came to an engagement with the enemy off the north 
Foreland with indifterent ſucceſs ; bur the next day 
Blake coming to their aſſiſtance with 18 ſhips, gained 
a complete victory; fo that if the Dutch had net ſaved 
themſelves on Calais ſands, their whole fleet had been 
ſunk or taken. 

In April 1653, Cromwell turned out the parliament, 
and ſhortly after aſſumed the ſupreme power. The 
ſtates hoped great advantages from this; but were diſ- 
appointed, Blake ſaid on this occaſion to his officers, 
It is not for us to mind ſtare affairs, but to Keep fo- 
reigners from fooling us.“ In November 1654, Crom- 
well ſent him with a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterra- 
nean, with orders to ſupport the honor of the Engliſh 
flag, and to procure ſatisfaction for the injuries that 
might have been done to our merchants. In the begin- 
ning of December, Blake came into the road of Cadiz, 
where he was treated with all imaginable reſpect: a 
Dutch admiral would nor hoiſt his flag while he was 
there; and his name was now grown ſo formidable, 
that a French ſquadron having ſtopped one of his ten- 
ders, which had been ſeparated from Blake in a ſtorm, 
the admiral, as ſoon as he knew to whom it belonged, 
ſent for the captain on board, and drank Blake's health 
before him with great ceremony, under a diſcharge of 
five guns, and then diſmifled him. The Algerines were 
ſo much afraid of him, that, ſtopping the Sallce rovers, 
they obliged them to deliver up what Engliſh priſoners. 
they had on board, and then ſent them freely to Blake, 
in order to purchaſe his favour. This, however, did 
not prevent his coming on the roth of March before 
Algiers, and ſending an officer on ſhore to the dey to 
demand ſatisfaction for the piracies committed on the 
Engliſh, and the releaſe of all the Engliſh captives, 
The dey, in anſwer, alledged, that the ſhips and cap- 
tives belonyed to private men, and therefore he could 
not reſtore them without offending all his ſubjects, but 
that he might eaſily receem them: and if he thought 
good, they would conclude peace with him, and for 
the future offer no acts of hoſtility to the Englih: and 
having accompanied this anſwer with a large preſent of 
freſh proviſions, Blake left Algiers, and failed on the 
ſame errand to Tunis ; the dey of which place not only 
refuſed to comply with his requeſt, but denied him the 
liberty of taking in freſh water.“ Here (ſaid he), 
are our caſtles of Goletto and Porto Ferino ; do your 
worſt,” Blake, at hearing this, began, as his cuſtom. 

Was 
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bay of Porto Ferino with his great ſhips and their ſe- 
conds; and coming within muſket ſhot of the caſtle 
and the liac, fired on both ſo warmly, that in two hours 
time the caſtle was rendered defenceleſs, and the guns 
on the works along, the ſhore were diſmounted, thou 
60 of them played at a time on the Engliſh. Blake 
ſound nine ſhips in the road, and ordered every captain 
to man his long boat with choice men, to enter the 
harbour and fire the Tuniſeens; which they happily ef- 
feted, with the loſs of 25 men killed and 48 wounded, 
while he and his men covered them from the caſtJe by 
praying continually on them with their great guns. 
bis daring action ſpread the terror of his name thro' 
Africa and Aſia. From Tunis he failed to Tripoli, 
cauſed the Engliſh ſlaves to be ſet at liberty, and con- 
. cluded a peace with that government, Thence return- 
ing to Tunis, the Toniſcens implored his mercy, and 
begged him to 5 them peace, which he did upon 
terms highly advantageous to England. He next ſailed 
to Malta, and obliged the knights to reſtore the effects 
taken by their privateers from the Engliſh; and b 
theſe great exploits ſo raiſed the glory of the Engli 
name, that moſt of the princes and ſtates in Italy thought 
fit to pay their compliments to the Protector, by ſend- 
ing ſolemn embaſſies to him. 
e paſſed the next winter either in lying before 
Cadiz, or in cruiſing up and down the Straits ; and was 
at his old ſtation, at the mouth of that harbour, when 
he received information that the Spaniſh plate fleet had 
put into the bay of Sancta Cruz, in the iſland of Te- 
neriffe : npon this he weighed anchor, with 25 menof 
war, on the 13th of April 1657 ; and on the 20th rode 
with his ſhips off the bay of Sancta Cruz, where he 
ſaw 16 Spaniſh ſhips lying in the form of a half-moon. 
Near the mouth of the 2 ſtood a caſtle furniſhed 
with great ordnance ; beſides which there were ſeven 
forts round the bay, with fix, four, and three guns on 
each, joined io each other by a line of communication 
manned with muſketeers. To make all ſafe, Don 
Diego Diagues, general of the Spaniſh fleet, cauſed all 
the ſmaller ſhips to be moored cloſe along the ſhore ; 
and the (ix large galleons ſtood farther ont at anchor, 
with their broadſides towards the ſea. Blake having 
prepared for the fight, a ſquadron of ſhips was drawn 
out to make the firſt onſet, commanded by Captain Stay- 
ner in the Speaker frigate : who no ſooner received or- 
ders, than he ſailed into the bay, and fell upon the Spa- 
niſh fleet, without the leaſt regard to the forts, which 
ſpent their ſhot prodigally upon them. No ſooner were 
theſc entered into the bay, but Blake, following after, 
placed ſeveral ſhips to pour broadſides into the caſtle 
and forts ; and theſe played their parts ſo well, that, 
after ſonFtime, the Spaniards found their forts too hot 
to be held. In the mean time, Blake ſtrack in with 
Stayner, and bravely fought the Spaniſh ſhips, out of 
which the enemy were beaten by two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon ; when Blake, finding it impoſſible to carry them 
away, ordered his men to ſet them on fire ; which was 
done ſo effectually, that they were all reduced to aſhes, 
except two, which ſunk downright, nothing remaining 
above the water but part of the maſts. The Engliſh 
having now obtained a complete victory, were reduced 
to another difficulty by the wind, which blew ſo ſtrong 
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Blake. was when highly provoked, to curl his whiſkers ; and 
a ſter a ſhort conſultation with bis officers, bore into the 
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into the bay, that tbey deſpaired of getting out, They 
lay under the firc of the caſtles and of all the forts, 
which muſt in a little time have torn them to pieces. 
But the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, carried them out of the 
bay; where they left the Spaniards in aſtoniſiment at 
the happy temerity of their audacious victors. This 
is allowed to have been one of the moſt remarkable ac- 
tions that ever bappened at ſea, ** It was fo miracu- 
lous (ſays the Earl of Clarendon ),that all men who knew 
the place wondered that any ſober man, with What 
courage ſocver endowed, would ever have undertaken it; 
and they could hardly perſuade themſelves to believe 
what they had done; whilit the Spaftiards comforted 
theraſelves with the belicf, that they were devils and 
not men who had deſtroyed them in fuch a manner.“ 
This was ths laſt and greateſt action of the gallant 
Blake. He was conſumed with a dropſy and ſcurvy ; 
and haſtened home, that he might yield up his laſt 
breath in his native country, which be had ſo much 
adorned by his valour. As he came within ſight of 
land, he expired, —Neyer man, ſo zealous for a faction, 
was ſo much reſpected and eſteemed even by the oppa- 
ſite factions, Diſintereſted, generous, liberal; ambi- 
tious only of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed 
enemies; he forms one of the moſt perfect characters of 
that age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe errors and vio- 
lences which were then ſo predominant. The Protec- 
tor ordered him a pompous funcral at the public charge : 
but the tears of his countrymen were the molt honour- 
able panegyric on his memory. The Lord Clarendon 
obſerves, ** that he was the firſt man who brought ſhips 
tocontemncaſtles on ſhore, which had ever been thought 
very formidable, and were diſcovered by him to make 
a noiſe only, and to fright thuſe who could be rarely 
hurt by them. He was the firſt that infuſed that de- 
gree of courage into ſeamen, by making them ſee by 
experience what mighty things they could do if they 
were reſolved ; and the firſt that taught them to fight 
in fire as well as in water. 


BLAMONT, a town of Lorrain in France, ſeated 


on a little river called Veſouze. E. Long. 6. 51. N. Lat. 
48. 35. 

BLANC. See Biank. | 

BLAx c, a town of Berry in France, ſeated on the 
river Creuſe, by which it is divided into two parts. The 
land about it is barren, and ſull of trees, heath, and 
lakes. E. Long. 1. 13. N. Lat. 46. 38. 

Mont-BIAxc, a ſtupendous mountain in Savoy, the 
higheſt of the Alps, and encompaſſed by thoſe won- 
dertul collections of ſnow and ice called the Glaciers. 
Sce ALPS, 

Of theſe glaciers there are five, which extend almoſt 
tothe plain of the vale of Chamouni, and are ſeparated 
by wild foreſts, corn-ficlds, and rich meadows; ſo that 
immenſe tracts of ice are blended with the bigheſt cul- 
tivation, and perpetually ſucceed to each other in the 
moſt ſingular and ſtriking viciſſitude. All theſe ſeve- 
ral valleys of ice, which lic chiefly in the hollows of 
the mountains, and are ſome leagues in length, unite 
together at the foot of Mont-Blanc; the higheſt 
monntain in Europe, and probably of the ancient 
world. 

The ſammit of this monntain was deemed inacceſſible 
before Dr Paccard, a phyſician at Chamouni, attempt- 


ed to reach it in Auguſt 1786, and ſucceeded in the 


attempt. 


Piam on: 
Blanc, 
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Blanc. attempt. Soon after, the ſame undertaking was re- was deſirous of aſcending higher; in conſequence of Blase. 
— — ſolved upon and accompliſhed by M. de Sauſſure, who which it would be neceſlary io encamp on the jnow : 3 


has publiſhed a narative of the journey. He arrived 
at Chamouni, ſituated at the fout of the mountain, in 
the beginning of July 1727; but bad weather prevent- 
ed him from aſcending until the firſt of Auguſt, when 
he began his expedition, accompanied by a ſervant and 
eighteen guides, who czrricd his philoſophical and 
other apparatus, His ſon was left at the Priory in 
Chamouni, and was employed in making meteorological 
obſcrvations, with which thoſe made on the top of the 
mountain might be compared. Although it is ſcarcely 
ſix miles and three quarters in a ſtraight line from the 
Priory of Chamouni to the top of Mount-Blanc, it re- 
quires nevertheleſs 3 hours to gain the ſummit, 
owing to the bad roads, the windings, and the great 
perpendicular height of the mountain. That he might 
be perfectly at liberty to paſs the night on what part 
of the mountain he pleaſed, he carried a tent with him; 
and he and his company ſlept in it the firſt night on 
that eminence which is firſt met with, and which js on 
the ſouth of the Priory, and about a wile perpendicu- 
larly above the village. 

Hitherto the journey was free from danger, or even 
difficulty ; the road being either rocky or covered 
with graſs : but thence upwards it was either wholly 
covered with ſnow or conſiſted of the moſt ſlippery ice. 
But the ſecond day's journey was attended with many 
difficulties. The ice valley on the ſide of the hill muſt 
be paſſed, in order to = the foot of that chain of 
rocks bordering on the perpetual ſnows which co- 
ver Mont-Blane. The paſſage through this valley is 
extremely dangerous, ſince it is interſeted with nume- 
rous wide, deep, and irregular chaſms, which can only 
be croſſed by means of bridges naturally formed of 
ſnow, and theſe often very ſlender, extended as it were 
over an abyſs. One of the guides had almoſt pe- 
riſhed here the evening before, as he with two others 
went to reconnoitre the road. They had the precau- 
tion to tie themſelves together with a long rope, and 
he in the middle had the misfortune to have the ſnow- 
bridge, over a wide and deep chaſm, break under him, 
ſo that he remained ſuſpended between his two com- 
rades. M. de Sauſſure and his retinue paſled very near 
the opening throngh which this man had fallen, and 
mMuddered at the danger in which the poor fellow had 
been involved. The difficulties they had to encounter 
in this valley, and the e boy they were obliged 
to take through it, occaſioned their being three hours 
in croſſing it, although in a ſtraight line its breadth is 
not above three quarters of a mile. 

After having reached the rocks, they mounted in a 
ſerpentine direction to a valley filled with ſnow, which 
runs from north to ſouth io the foot of the higheſt pin- 
nacle. The ſurface of the ſnow in this valley has nu- 
merous fiſſures, which penetrate ſo deep, that their 
bottom is no where to be ſeen, although they are of 
conſiderable breadth. The ſides of theſe fiſſures, where 
the ſnow is broken perpendicularly, afford an oppor- 
tnnity of obſerving the ſucceſſive horizontal layers of 
ſnow which are annually formed. 

The guides were deſirous of paſſing the night near 
one of the rocks on the fide of this valley; but as the 
loſtieſt of them is at leaſt 1400 yards perpendicularly 
lower than the ſummit of the mountain, M. de Sauſſure 
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but he found it difficult to convince his companions of 
the practicability of the plan. They imagined that 
during the night an unſupportable cold prevailed in 
thoſe heights which were cternally covered with ſnow, 
and they were ſeriouſly afraid of periſhing. By proper 
encouragements, however, he inducedthem to proceed ; 
and at four in the afternoon = arrived at the ſecond 
of the three plains of ſnow which they had to paſs. 
Here they encamped at the height of 3100 yards above 
the Priory of Chamonni, and 4250 yards above the le- 
vel of the ſea, which is about 200 yards higher than 
the peak of Teneriffe. They did not proceed to the 
laſt plain, on account of the day having been far ad- 
vanced ; and they were alſo apprehenſive. of expoſing 
themſelves to the Avalanches which are frequently 
tumbling from the ſummit of the mountain. They 
dug a deep hole in the ſnow, ſufficiently wide to con- 
tain the whole company, and covered its top with the 
tent cloth, 

In making this encampment, they began to expe- 
rience the effects of the rarity of the atmoſphere. Ro- 
buſt men, to whom ſeven or cight hours walking or 
rather climbing were an abſolute nothing, had ſcarcely 
raiſed five or ſix ſhovels full of ſnow before they were 
under the neceſſity of reſting and relieving each other, 
almoſt inceſſantly. One of them who had gone back 
a ſmall diſtance to fill a caſk with ſome water which he 
had ſeen in one of the crevices of the ſnow, found him- 
ſelf ſo much diſordered in his way, that he returned 
without the water, and paſſed the night in great pain. 
M. de Sauſſure, who is ſo much accuſtomed to the air 
of mountains as to ſay, ©* That in general I feel my- 
ſelf better in ſach air than in that of the plains,” 
was exhauſted with the fatigue of making his meteoro- 
logical obſervations. The principal inconvenience 
which the thinneſs of the air produces, is an exceſſive 
tbriſt. They had no means of procuring water but by 
melting the ſnow ; and the liaule ſtove which they had 
carried with them, afforded but a feeble ſupply fos 
twenty men. 

This region of the mountain preſents to the view 
nothing but ſnow of the pureſt and moſt dazzling 
whiteneſs, forming a very ſingular contraſt with thg 
ſky, which appears remarkably black. 

« No living creature (ſays M. de Sauſſure) is to be 
ſcen in theſe deſolate regions, nor is the leaſt trace of 
vegetation to be diſcovered. Ir is the habitation of 
cold and filence ! When I reflected that Dr Paccard, 
and his guide Jacques Balmat, who firſt viſited theſe 
deſerts, arrived here at the decline of the day, without 
ſhelter, without aſſiſtance, and wholly ignorant where 


or how they were to paſs the night, without even the 


in the 


certainty that it was poſſible for men to 5 
hat they 


places they had undertaken to viſit ; and yet t 


were able to purſue their journey with unremitted in- 


trepidity, I could not but admire their ſtrength and 
courage. My guides were ſo firmly prepoſſeſſed with 
the fear of cold, that they ſhut up every aperture of the 
tent with the utmoſt exactneſs; ſo that I ſuffered ve 
conſiderably from the heat and the vitiated air, which 
had become highly noxious from the breaths of ſo many 
people in a ſmall room. I was frequently obliged, in 
the courſe of the night, to go out of the tent, in ordey 
1 
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to relieve my breathing. The moon ſhone with the 


— - brighteſt ſplendor, in the midſt of a ſky as black as 


ebony. Jupiter rayed like the ſun, aroſe from behind 
the mountain in the eaſt. The light of theſe lumina- 
rics was reflected from the white plain or rather baſon 
in which we were ſituated ; and dazzling eclipſed every 
ſtar except thoſe of the firſt and ſecond magnitude. 
At length we compoſed ourſelves to lieep, We were, 
however, ſoon awakened by the noiſe of an immenſe 
maſs of ſnow { avalanche ), which had fallen down from 
the top of the mountain, and covered part of the ſlope 
over which we were to climb the next day.“ 

As they were obliged to melt a great quantity of 
ſnow, and prepare many neceſlaries for their farther 
progreſs in their journey, it was late the next morning 
before they took their departure. 

„% We began our aſcent (continues M, de Sauſſure) 
to the third and laſt plain, and then turned to the left, 
in our way to the higheſt rock, which is on the eaſt 
part of the ſummit. The aſcent is here very ſteep, 
being about 39 degrees inclined to te horizon, and 
bounded onbcach fide by precipices. The ſurface of 
the ſnow was ſo hard and flippery, that our pioneers 
were obliged ro hew ont their footſteps with hatchers, 
Thus we were two hours in climbing a hill of about 
530 yards high. Having arrived at this laſt rock, we 
turned to the weſtward, aad climbed the laſt aſcent, 
whoſe height is abont 300 yards, and its inclination 
about 23 or 29 degrees. On this peak the atmoſphere 
is ſo rare, that a man's ſtrength is exhaoſted with the 
leaſt fatigue. When we came near the top, I could 
not walk fifteen or ſixtcen ſteps withovt ſtopping to 
take breath; and frequemily perceived myſelf fo faint, 
that I was uader the neceflity of fitting down from 
time to time ; and in. proportion as I recovered my 
breath, I felt my ſtreugth renewed, All my guides 
experienced ſimilar ſenſations, in proportion to their 
reſpective conſtitmions. We arrived at the ſummit of 
Mont-Blanc at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, 

« now enjoyed the grand ſpectacle which was 
under my eyes. A thin vapour, ſuſpended in the in- 
ferior regions of the air, deprived me of the diſtinct 
view of the loweſt and moſt remote objects, ſuch as the 
plains of France and Lombardy ; but I did not fo much 
regret this loſs, ünce I faw with remarkable clearneſs 
what I principally wiſhed to fee, viz, the aſſemblage 
of thoſe high ridges, with the true form and ſnuations 
of which 1 had long been defirons of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted, I could ſcarce believe my eyes. 
1 thonght myſelf in a dream when I faw below my 
ſ-et ſo many majeſtic peaks, eſpecially the Needles, 
the Midi, Arpentiere, and Geant, whoſe baſes had 
proved ſo difficu't and dangerous of acceſs. I obrain- 
ed a perfect knowledge of their proportion to, and 
connection with, each other; of their form and ſtruc— 
tore ; and a ſingle view removed more donbts, and af- 
fordled more information, than whole years of fludy. 

&« While | was thus employed, my guides pitched 
my teat and were fixing the apparatus for the experi- 
ments I had propoſed to make on boiling water; but 
when I came to diſpoſe my inſtruments for that pur— 
poſe, I was obliged, almoſt at every inſtant, to deſiſt 
from my labonrs, and turn all my thonghts to the 
means of reſpiration. When it is conſidered that the 
mercury in the barometer was no higher than 16 inches 
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and aline(17.145 incnes La), and that this air had 


Mane, 


conſequently little more than half the denſity of that W —_—_W— 


the plains, the breathing mnſt neceflarily be increaſed, 
in order to cauſe, in a given time, the paſſage of a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of air through the lungs. The frequen- 
cy of reſpiration increaſed the circulation of the blood, 
more eſpecially as the arterics on the ſurface of the 
body had not the preſſure they were uſually accuſtom- 
ed to, We were all in a feveriſh ſtate, as will be ſeen 
in the ſcquel. 

« While I remained perfectly till, I experienced 
but little uncaſineſs more than a flight oppreſſion about 
my hear: ; but, on the ſmalleſt bodily exertion, or when 


I fxed my attention on any object for ſome moments 


together, and particularly when I preſied my cheſt in 
the act of ſtooping, I was obliged to reſt and pant for 
two or three minutes. My guides were in a fimilar 
condition, We had no appetite ; and our proviſions, 
which were all frozen, were not well calculated to ex- 
cite it: nor had we any inclination for wine or brandy, 
which increaſed our indiſpoſition, moſt probably Ly 
accejerating the circulation of the blood, Nothing 
but freſh water rclieved us; and mich time and trouble 
were neceſſary to procure this article, as we could have 
no other than melted ſnow, I remained on the ſum- 
mit till half paſt three; and though I did not loſe a 
ſingle moment, I was not able ro make all thoſe expe- 
riments in four hours and an half which J have tre- 
quently done in leſs than three on the ſea-ſide, How- 
ever, I made with great cxactneſs thoſe which were 
molt eſſential. 

We returned much eaſier than I could have ex- 
pected ; lince, in deſcending, we did not experience 
any bad effects from the compreſſion of the thorax ; 
our reſpiration was not impeded, and we were not un- 
der the necelliry of reſting, in order io recover our 
breath and ſtrength. The road down to the firſt plain 
was nevertheleſs by no means agreeable, on acconnt of 
the great declivity ; and the ſun, ſhining ſo bright on 
the tops of the precipices below us, made ſo dazzling 
an appearance, that it required a good head to avoid 
growing giddy from the proſpect. We pitched our 
tent apain on the ſnow, though we were more than 
4c0 yards below our laſt night's encampment. I was 
here convinced that it was the rarity of the air, and 
not the fatigne of the journey, that had incommoded 
us on the ſummit of the mountain, otherwiſe we ſhould 
not have found ourſelves ſo well, and fo able to attack 
our {upper with a good appetite. 
make my meteorological obſervations without any in- 
convenience. I am perſuaded that the indiſpoſition 


in conſequence of the rarity of the atmoſphere is dif- 


ferent in difterent people. For my own part, I felt 
no inconvenience at the height of 3000 yards, or ncar- 
ly two miles and a quarter; but I began to be much 
affected when I was higher in the atmoſphere. 

Ihe nex day we . that the ice-valley which 
we had paſted on our firſt day's journey had undergone 
a conſiderable change from the heat of the two pre- 
ceeding days, and that it was much more difficult to 
paſs than it had been in our aſcent, We were obliged 
to go down a declivity of ſnow@f no leſs than 50 de- 
grees of inclination, in order to avoid a chaſm which 
had happened during our expedition, We at length 
got down as low as the firſt eminence on the ſide, _ 

nal 


I could now alſo 
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half after nine, and were perfectly happy to find our- 
ſclves on a foundation which we were ſure would not 


Manger. give way under our feet. 
nm ner 


From the narrative we learn, that the ſummit of the 
mountain is a ridge nearly horizontal, lying eaſt and 
welt : the ſlope at cach extremity is inchned from 28 
to 30 degrees, the ſouth ſide between 15 and 20, and 
the north about 45 or 30. This ridge is ſo narrow 
as ſcarcely to allow two people to walk abreaſt, eſpe- 
cially at the weſt end, where it reſembles the roof of 
a houſe. It is wholly covered with ſnow ; nor is any 
bare rock to be ſeen within 150 yards of the top. 
The ſurface of the ſnow is ſcaly, and in ſome places 
covered with an icy cruſt, under which the ſnow is 
duſty and without conſiſtence. The higheſt rocks are 
all granites ; thoſe on the caſt ſide are mixed with ſtea- 
tites : thoſe on the ſouth and the welt contain a large 
quantity of ſchoerl, and a little /apis corueus. Some 
of them, eſpecially thoſe on the caſt, which are about 
150 yards below the ſummit, ſeem to have been late- 
ly ſhivered with lightning. 

M. de Sauſſure ſaw no animals on the mountain ex- 
cept two butterflies, which he ſuppoſes muſt have been 
driven thither by the wind. Lichens are the only ve- 
getables which are found on the more elevated parts 
of theſe mountains: the ſilene acaulis, which grows 
in great quantities on the Idwer parts, diſappears at the 
height of abont two miles above the level of the ſea. 

M. de Sauſſure has given us the height of the baro- 
meter on the top of Mont-Blanc. Auguſt 3. at noon, 
16 inches, © lines, and ;; of a line, French meaſure 
(i. e. 16.181 Englith) ; and Reaumur's thermometer 
was 2.3 below the freezing point. M. Sennebier, 
at the ſame time, obſerved at Geneva the barometer 
2727717 (29.020 inches Engliſh) ; and the thermo- 
meter 22.6 above freezing. From theſe data he makes 
the height of Mont-Blanc 2218 toiſes, or 14180 Eng- 
liſh feet (about 2 miles), according to M. de Luc's 
rule; and 2272 toiſes, or 14525 Engliſh feet, accord- 
ing to M. Trembley's. To theſe heights 13 toiſes, or 
83 feet, the height of M. Sennebier's room above the 
lake of Geneva muſt be added, to give the height of 
the mountain above the level of the lake 14263 feet, ac- 
cording to M, de Luc, and 14608 feet according to M, 
Trembley. Sir George Shuckburgh made the height of 
Mont-Blanc, by trigonometrical meaſurement, 14429 
feet above the lake, which is almoſt the mean between 
the other two. The reſult of the obſervations made at 
Chamoani, contemporary with thoſe on Mont-Blanc, 
agrees ſtill nearer with Sir George's meaſurement, 
The general mean reſult makes the ſummit of Mont- 
Blanc 2450 toiſes, 15673 Engliſh feet, or three miles 
nearly, above the leve! of the ſea. 

M. de Sauſſure found by his electrometer, that the 
electricity of the air on the ſummit of the mountain 
was poſitive, Water boiled at 62.993 degrees of a 
thermometer, which riſes to do with the barometer 27 
French inches high. The wind was north and extreme» 
ly piercing on the ſummit ; but ſouthward of the ridge, 
the temperature of the air was agreeable, The expe- 
riments with lime-water, and with the cauſtic alkali, 
ſhow that the air was mixed with atmoſpheric acid or 
fixed air. Sce ATMOSPHERE, N* 12. 13. 

Branc-Manper, Fr. q. d. white food, is a prepara- 
ion of diflolved agil, milk, ſugar, cinnamon, &c. 

Vor. III. 
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boiled into a thick conſiſtence, and garniſhed ſor the 


Dlancards 


ble with blanched almond | * 0 
table with blanched almonds, It is cooling and ſtrength 2 


ening. 

BLANCARDS, a name given to certain linen cloth, 
thus called, becauſe the thread uſed to weave them 
has been half blanched or bleached before it was 
uſed, They are manufactured in Normandy, particu- 
larly in the places which are in the diſtrict or under 
— juriſdiction of Point-Audemer, Bernay, and Li- 

eux. 

BLANCH-rERME, or Blank farm, a white farm, 
that is, where the rent was to be paid in ſilver, not in 
cattle, In ancient times, the crown rents were many 
times reſcrved to be paid in /#bris albis, called b/anch 
firmes : in which caſe the buyer was holden dea/bare 
firmam, viz. his baſe money or coin, worſe than ſtand- 
ard, was melted down in the exchequer, and reduced 
to the fineneſs of ſtandard ſilver; or inſtead thereof 
be paid to the King 12 d. in the pound by way of addi- 
tion, 

BLANncu- Holding, in law, a tenure by which the vaſ- 
ſal is only bound to pay an eluſory yearly duty to his 
ſuperior merely as an acknowledgment to his right. Sec 
Law, Part III. N“ clxv. 3. 


BLANCHARD (James), an excellent painter, was 


born at Paris, and learnt the rudiments of his proſeſſion 
under Nicholas Bolleri his uncle; but left him at 20 
years of age, and travelled into Italy. He ſtaid two 
years at Rome, and from thence went to Venice, where 
he was ſo charmed with the works of Titian, Tintoret, 


—_—_— 


and Paul Veroneſe, that he reſolved to follow their man- 


ner; and in this he ſucceeded fo far, that at his return 
to Paris he ſoon became generally eſteemed for the no- 
velty, beauty, and force of his pencil, He painted two 
galleries at Paris, one belonging to Perault, the firſt 
preſident, and the other to Bullion, ſuperintendant of 
the finances ; but his capital piece is a picture of the 


deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt in the church of Notre 


Dame. He was ſcized, in the flower of his age, with 
a fever and impoſthame in the lungs, of which he died 
in 1683. Of all the French painters Blanchard was 
eſteemed the beſt colouriſt, he having, carefully ſtudied 
this part of painting in the Venetian ſchool, 

Carte- BLANCHE. Sec CARTE. 

BLANCHING, the art or manner of making any 
thing white. See BLEAcHinG. 

BLANCnins of Iron-plates, is performed with aqua» 
fortis and tin. 

BLANCHING of ollen Stuffs, is done with ſoap, or 
white chalk, or with ſulphur or brimſtone. | 

BLANCHING of Silk, is performed with ſoap and 
brimſtone. 

BLiAancnins of Wax, is by expoſing it io the ſun and 
dew. Sce Wax. 

BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation performed on 
the planchets, or pieces of ſilver, to give them the re- 
quiſite Juſture and brightneſs. They alſo blanch pieces 
of plate, when they would have them continue white, 
or have only ſome parts of them burniſhed.—Blanch- 
ing, as it is now pracliſed, is performed by heating the 
pieces on a kind of peel with a wood fire, in the man- 
ner of a reverbatory ; ſo that the flame paſſes over 
the peel. The pieces being ſufficiently heated and 
cooled apain, are put ſucceſſively to boil in two pans, 
which are of copper: in theſe they put water, 1 

I. I alt, 
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ſalt, and tartar of Montpelier. When they have been 
well drained of this water in a copper ſieve, they throw 
ſand and freſh water over them; and when dry, they 
arc well rabbed with towels, 

BLaxcHalxc,among gardeners,an operationwhereby 
certain ſallets, roots, &c. are rendered whiter than they 
would otherwiſe be. Alt is thus: After pruning off the 


19443 and roots of the plants to be blanched, they plant 


them in trenches about ten inches wide, and as many 
deep, more or leſs as is judged neceilary ; as they 
grow up, care is taken to cover them with earth, with- 
in four or five inches of their tops: this is repeated 
ſrom time to time, for five or ſix weeks ; in which time 
they will be fit for uſe, aud of a whitiſh colour where 
covered by the carth. 

BLAncainc allo denotes the operation of covering 
iron plates with a thin coat or cruſt of tin, Sce LAr- 
TEN. 

BLANCO, a cape or promontory of Africa, in the 
Atlantic ocean. W. Long. 13. 30. N. Lat. 20. o. 

Branco, a promontory of Peru in South America, 
in the South Sea, W. Long. 31. 10. N. Lat. 11. 50. 

BLANDA (anc. geog.), a Roman city in the ter- 
ritory of Barcino in Hiſpania Citerior: Now Blanes, a 
ſea-port town of Catalonia, ſituated near the river Tor- 
dara. E. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 41. 30. 

BLANDFORD, a town of Dorſetſhire in England. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on the river Store near the Downs, 
bat has been ſubject to ſeveral dreadful fires, particu- 
larly in 1731, when almoſt the whole town was burnt 
down ; but it has ſince been rebuilt finer than before. 
It has the title of a marquiſate, and lics in W. Long. 
2. 15, N. Lat. 50. 30. 

BLANDONONA (anc. geog.), a ſmall city of 
Liguria in Italy : Now Bron, or Broni, Sce that 
article, 

BLANES. See BLANnDA. 

BLANK, or BrLaxc, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies 
White; and b/ancuy, or blanca, is more particularly 
uſed for a kind of white or ſilver money, of baſe alloy, 
coined by Henry V. in thoſe parts of France then ſub- 
je&t ro England, valued at 8d. Sterling. They were 
forbidden by his ſucceſſor to be current in England. 
In ſome ancient charters they were called ſolida blanci, 
white ſhillings. 

Brank allo denotes a ſmall copper coin, formerly 
current in France, at the rate of five deniers Tournois. 
They had alfo great blanks, or pieces of three blanks, 
and others of tix, in reſpe& whereof the ſingle fort 
were called little blanks ; but of late they are all be- 
come only monies of account, 

BLANK, or BLANK-Ticket, in lotteries, that to which 
no prize is allotted. The French have a game, under 
the denomination b/anque, anſwering to our lottery, 

Biank, in coinage, a plate or piece of gold or ſilver, 
cat and ſhaped for a coin, but not yet ſtamped. 

Br axnx-Bar, in law, is uſed for the ſame with what 
we call a common bar, and is the name of a plea in bar, 
which in an action of treſpaſs is put in to oblige the 
plaintiff to aſſign the certain place where the treſpaſs 
was committed. 

Banks, in judicial proceedings, certain void ſpa- 
ces ſometimes left by miſtake. A blank (if ſomething 
material be omitted) in a declaration, abates the ſame : 
and ſuch a blank is a good cauſe of demurrer, 
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Branxk-Verſe, in the modern poetry, that compoſed Blank 
of 4 certain number of ſyllables, without the afliliance _ 


of rhime. Sec PoeTkry, Part iii. 

Pioint-BLanx. See FPornt-Blank. 

BLANKENBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia and duchy of Berg. E. Long. 7. 
18. N. Lat. 50. 54. 

BLANKEN BURG, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Lower Saxony, and capital of the county of the 
ſame name, ſubject to the Duke of Brunſwic-Wolfem- 
buttle. The caſtle or palace is a modern building, and 
is the reſidence of the princeſs dowager. E. Long 11. 
20. N. Lat. 5. 50. 

BANKENHEIM, a ſmall territory of Germany 
with the title of a county, which is part of that of 
Eyffel, near the archbiſhopric of Cologn and duchy of 
Juliers. | 

BLANKET, in commerce, a warm woolly fort of 
ſtuff, light and looſe woven, chiefly uſed in bedding. The 
manufacture of blankets in England is chiefly confined 
to Witney in Oxfordſhire, where it is advanced to that 
height, that no other place comes near it. Some at- 
tribute a great part of the excellency of the Witney 
blankets to the abſterſive nitrous water of the river 
Windruſh, wherewith they are ſcoured ; others rather 
think they owe it to a peculiar way of looſe ſpinning 
which the people have thereabouts. Be this as it will, 
the place has engroſſed almoſt the whole trade of 
England for this commodity ; infomuch that the wool 
fit for it centres here from the furthermoſt parts of the 
kingdom. Blankets are made of felt-wool, i. c. wool 
from off ſheep-ſkins, which they divide into ſeveral 
ſorts, Of the head wool and bay wool they make 
blankets of twelve, elcven, and ten quarters broad; 
of the ordinary and middle fort blankets of eight and 
ſeven quarters broad; of the beſt tail wool blankets of 
ſix quarters broad, commonly called cats, ſerving for 
ſcamens hammocks. Sce HxYEEs. 

Tofſing in a BLANKET, a- ludicrous kind of puniſh- 
ment, of which we find mention in the ancients under 
the denomination ſagaticos Martial deſcribes it gra- 
phically enough. Ii ad excuſſs, miſſus ad aſtra, ſago. 
A late writer repreſents it as one of Otho's imperial 
delights. But this is turning the tables : that empe- 
ror's diverſion, as related by Suctonius, was not to be 
the ſubject, but the agent, in the affair; it being his 
practice to ſtroll ont in dark nights, and where he met 
with a helpleſs or drunken man to give him the diſ- 
cipline of the blanket. 

BLANKOF (John Teuniſz), a painter of great a- 
bilities, was born at Alkmaar in 1628, and received 
his carlicſt inſtruction from Arent Tierling: but after- 
wards he was ſnceeſſively the diſciple of Peter Scheyn- 
burg and Cæſar Van Everdingen, When he had ſpent 
ſome years with thoſe maſters, he went to Rome, where, 
during his continuance in that city, he was ſtudiouſly 
diligent in copying the works of the belt maſters, and 
was admitted into the ſociety of Flemiſh painters call- 
ed Bentv:gels, who gave him the name of Jan Maat 
(which in Dutch ſignifies mate or companion), and by 
that name he is moſt generally known. His ſubjects 
were landſcapes, with views of rivers or ſea-ſhores, ha- 
vens or ports, which he exccuted with a light free pen- 
cil ; and in the repreſentation of ſtorms and calms (as 
nature was always his model) he deſcribed thoſe ſub- 
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eat truth, exactneſs, and neatneſs of 
handling. The pictures of this maſter which are moſt 
commended are the Italian ſca- ports, with veſſels lying 
He poſſeſſed a lively imagination; nor 
was his hand leſs expeditious than his thoughts ; and 
the connoiſſeurs agreed in opinion, that if he had be- 
ſtowed more labour on his pictures than he uſually did, 
or if he had finiſhed them more highly, he would 
certainly have deſtroyed a great deal of their ſpirit, 
force, and effect. His molt capital performance is 
a view of the ſea-ſhore, with the waves retiring at 
ebb tide ; which is deſcribed by Houbraken as be- 
ing wonderfully beautiful and natural, He died in 
I670. 

BLANQUILLE, in commere, a ſmall ſilver coin 
current in the kingdom of Morocco, and all that part 
of the coaſt of Barbary ; it is worth about three-half- 
pence Sterling, 

BLARE, in commerce, a ſmall copper coin of Bern, 
nearly of the ſame value with the ratz. 

BLAREGNIES, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Hainault, ſeated in E. Long. 
3. 35. N. Lat. 50. 30. Near this place the Englith 
and their allies under the Duke of Malborough ob- 
tained a very bloody victory over the French in 1709. 
This is moſt commonly called the battle of Malplaquet, 
Sce MALPLAQUET. 

BLASE, biſhop of Sebaſta in Cappadocia, in the 
ſecond and third centuries, ſuffered death under Dio- 
cleſian by decapitation, after being whipped and ha- 
ving his fleſh torn with iron combs. He is a perſon 
of great note among the vulgar, who in their proceſ- 
ſions relative to the woollen trade, always carry a re- 
preſentation of him as the inventor or patron of the 
art of wool-combing ; though that art muſt have been 
known long before his time. It is difficult to ſay 
how the invention came to be attributed to him ; but 
it had probably no better origin than the circumſtance 
of his being tortured by inſtruments uſed in combing 
of wool, 

BLASIA, LEATHER-CUP; A genus of the order of 
algæ, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 57th or- 
der, Agæ. The male calyx is cylindric, replete with 
grains; the female calyx is naked; the fruit roundilh, 
immerſed in the leaves, and many- ſeeded. Of this ge- 
nus there is but one ſpecies known, the puſilla, which 
grows naturally on the banks of ditches and rivulcts, 
in a gravelly or ſandy ſoil, both in England and Scot- 
land. It grows flat upon the ground in a circle or 
patch, compoſed of numerous thin, green, pellucid, 
leaves, marked with a few whitiſh veins near the baſe, 
divided and ſubdivided into obtuſe ſegments obſcurcly 
crenated on the edges. The margins of the leaves are 
a little elevated, but the interior parts adhere cloſe to 
the ground by a fine down which anſwers the purpoſe 
of roots. The ſceds are ſo ſmall as to be almoſt im- 
perceptible. 

BLASPHEMY (-#/a/phemia, or blaſphemium), in 
middle-age writers, denotes ſimply the blaming or con- 
demning of a perſon or thing. The word is Greck, 
Brargnuia, from rant, l[2d9. Among the Greeks to 
blaſpheme was to uſe words of evil omen, or that por- 
tended ſomething ill, which the ancients were care- 
ful to avoid, ſubſtituting in lieu of them other words 


1 


of ſoſter and gentler import, ſometimes the very reverſe Blaſphemy. 
Nm rr 
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of the proper ones, 

BLASPHEMY is more peculiarly reſtrained to evil or 
reproachful words ſpoken of the Deity. Avguſtia 
ſays, Jam vulgo blaſphemia nen accipitur niſi mala 
verba de Des dicere. ; 

According to Linwood, blaſphemy is an injury of- 
fered to God, by gp der that which is due and be- 
longing to him ; or attributing to him what is not 
agreeable to his nature. By the Moſaic law, blaſphe- 
my was puniſhed with death ; Levit, chap. xxiv. ver. 
13—16, As alſo by the civil law; Novel. 77. In 
Spain, Naples, France, and Italy, the pains of death 
are not now inflicted. In the Empire, cither amputa- 
tion or death is made the puniſhment of this crime. 

By the canon law, blaſphemy was puniſhed only by 
a ſolemn penance ; and by cuſtom either by a pecu- 
niary or corporal puniſhment. By the Engliſh laws, 
blaſphemies of God, as denying his being or provi- 
dence, and all contumelious reproaches of Jcſus Chriſt, 
&c. are offences by the common law, and puniſhable 
by fine, impriſonment, and pillory. And, by the ſta- 
tute law, he that denies one of the perſons in the Tri- 
nity, or aſſerts there are more than one, or denies Chri- 


ſtianity to be true, for the firſt oftence is rendered in- 


capable of any office ; for the ſecond, adjudged inca- 
pable of ſuing, being executor or guardian, receiving 
any gift or legacy, and to be impriſoned for three years. 

According to the law of Scotland, the puniſhment 
of blaſphemy is death. The firſt ſpecies thereof con- 
ſiſts in railing at or curſing God; and here the ſingle 
act conſtitutes the crime. The ſecond conſiſts in de- 
nying the exiſtence of the Supreme Being, or any of 
the perſons of the Trinity; and therein obſtinately 
perſcvering to the laſt, For reiterated denial does not 
fully conſtitute the crime, becauſe the ſtat. of Charles II. 
1661, admits of repentance before conviction, as a com- 
plete expiation. 

This ſtatute of 1661 is ratified by a ſtatute of king 
William, whereby the calling in queſtion the exiſtence 
of God, or of any of the perſons of the Trinity, or the 
authority of Scripture, or the Divine Providence, is 
made penal: For the firſt offence, impriſonment till 
ſatisfaction given by public repentance in ſack-cloth ; 


for the ſecond, a fine of a year's valued rent of the 


real eſtate, and twenticth part of the perſonal eſtate ; 
and the trial in both theſe caſes is competent to inferior 
judges. 
tried only by the juſtices. 

BLASPHEMY againſt the Holy Ghoſt. Divines are not 
agreed with reſpect to the nature of the crime thus de- 
nominated (Mat. chap. xii. ver. 31.), and the grounds 
of the extreme guilt aſcribed to it. Dr Tillotſon 
maintains, that it conſiſted in maliciouſly attributing 
the miraculons operations which Chriſt performed b 
the power of the Holy Ghoſt to the devil, Dr Whitby 
refers it to the diſpenſation of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
commenced after our Lords reſurrection and aſcenſion ; 
and thoſe were guilty of the crime who perſiſted in 
their unbelief and blaſphemed the Holy Ghoſt, repre- 
ſenting him as an evil ſpirit. The crime was unpar- 
donable, becauſe it implied a wilful oppoſition to the 
laſt and moſt powerful evidence which God would 
vouchſafe to mankind, and precluded the poſſibility of 
a recovery to faith and repentance. 
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The trial of the third offence is death, to be 
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let out of a great gun, The blaſt ſometimes throws 
down part ofthe embraſures of the wall. 

B18 is alſo applied in a more general ſenſe to any 
forcible ſtream of wind or air, excited by the mouth, 
of bellows, or the like, | 

Br is alſo uſed in agriculture and gardening, for 
what is otherwiſe called a 6/ight. 

laſts or blaſtings are by ſome ſuppoſed _ to 
cold ; by others to the want of a due ſuppiy of ſap; 
by others to aſcending fumes of the earth ; by others 
to ſharp winds and froſts, immediately ſucceeding 
rains, That ſpecies called wredines or fire-blaſts, is 
ſuppoſed by Mr Hales owing to the ſolar rays reflected 
from or condenſed in the clonds, or even collected by 
the denſe ſteams in hop gardens and other places. The 
effec of them is to wither, ſhrivel, ſcorch, turn black, 
and as it were burn up the leaves, bloſſoms, and fruits 
of trees, ſhrubs, herbs, graſs, corn, even for whole trads 
of pround, 

Phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a kind of blaſts affecting hu- 
man bodies, and cauſing eryſipelas, palſies, &c. 

Biasrs, among miners, See Dames. 

BLASTED, ſomething ſtruck with a blaſt. Among 
the Romans, places blaſted with lightning were to be 
conſecrated to Jupiter, under the name of bidentalia 
and putzalia, It was alſo a ceremonial of religion to 
burn blaſted bodies in the fire. 

BLASTING, among miners, a term for the tear- 
ing up rocks, which they find in their way, by gun- 
powder. The method of doing which is this : they 
make a long hole like the hollow of a large gun-barrel 
in the rock they would fplit ; this they fill with gun- 
powder; then they firmly ſtop up the month of the hole 
with clay, except a touch-hole, at which they leave a 
match to fire it. A ſmall quantity of powder does 
great things this way, 

BLATOBULGIUM (anc. geog.), Antonine ; a 
place of the Brigantes in Britain, having a camp of 
exploratores or ſconts near Solway Frith and promon- 
tory ; now called Bulneſ5, (Camden). 

BLATTA, or CockROACH, a genus of inſets be- 
longing to the order of hemiptera, or ſuch as have four 
ſemicraſtaceoas incumbent wings. The head of the 
blatta is infle&ted towards the breaſt ; the antennæ, or 
feelers, are hard like briſtles ; the elytra and wings are 
plain, and reſemble parchment ; the breaſt is ſmooth, 
roundiſh, and is terminated by an edge or margin; the 
fret are fitted for running ; and there are two ſmall 
horns above the tail. This inſect reſembles the beetle; 
and there are 10 ſpecies, viz. 1. The gigantea is of a 
livid colour, and has ſquare browuiſh marks on the 
breaſt. It is found in Aſia and America, and is about 
the ſize of a hen's egg. 2. The alba is red, and the 
margin of the breaſt is white. It is found in Egypt. 
3. The ſurinamenſis is livid, and the breaſt edged with 
white, It is a native of Surinam. 4. The americana 
is of an iron colour, and the hind part of the breaſt is 
white. The wings and elytra are longer than its body. 
It is foand in America and the ſouth of France. 5. 
the pivea is white, with yellow feelers. It is a native 
of America, 6. The africana is aſh-coloured, and has 
ſome hairs on its breaſt. It is found in Africa. 7. 
The origntalis is of a duſky aſh-colour, has ſhort elytra, 
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BLAST, flatus, in the military art, a ſudden com- 
preſſion of the air, cauſed by the diſcharge of the bul- 


BLE 


with an oblong furrow in them. This ſpecies is fre - Blattaria 


quent in America. They pet into cheſts, &c. and do 
much hurt to cloaths ; they infeſt peoples beds in the 
night, bite like bugs, and leave a very unſavoury ſmell 
behind them. They avoid the light, and ſeldom ap- 
pow but in the night-time. The female reſembles a 

ind of caterpillar, as it has no wings ; ſhe lays an egg 
of about one half the bulk of her belly, They cat 
bread, raw or dreſſed meat, linen, books, ſilk-worms 
and their bags, &c. Sir Hans Sloane ſays, that the 
Indians mix their aſhes with ſugar, and apply them to 
ulcers in order to promote the ſuppuration. 8, The 
germanica is livid and yellowiſh, with two black pa- 
rallel lines on the breaſt. It is found in Denmark. 
9. The laponica is yellow, and the elytra are ſpotted 
with black. It is found in Lapland; and feeds upon 
cheeſe, fiſhes, &c. 10. The oblongata is of an oblong 
figure ; the colour is livid and ſhining; and it has two 
black ſpots on the breaſt. The feelers are red and 
clavated ; and the feet are very hairy, It is a native 
of America. 


BLATTARIA (from Blatta, a moth or little 
worm), the title of Scopoli's 12th natural claſs, in his 
Flora Carniolica. It is taken from the Blattaria, 
which was Tournefort's generic name for the verbaſ- 
cum of Linnæus. VARBASCUM. 
 BLAUBEUREN, a town of Germany in the cir- 
cle of Suabia, and duchy of Wirtemberg. E. Long. 
9. 57. N. Lat. 48. 22. 

BLAVET, a ſca- port town of Brittany in France, 
ſituated at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. It 
is one of the ſtations of the royal navy of France, and 
is ſometimes called Port Lewis, W. Long. 3. 5. N. 
Lat. 47. 40. 

BLAVIA, or BLavivm, (anc. geog.), 2 town of 
Aquitain, on the north bank of the Garonne, below its 
confluence with the Dordone : Now Blaye : which ſee. 

BLAYE, an ancient and flrong town of France, in 
Guienne. It is ſituated on the river Garonne, has a 
harbour much frequented by foreigners, and the ſhips 
which fail to Bourdeaux are obliged to leave their guns 
here. The river is 38co yards broad at Blaye ; for 
which reaſon a battery was built upon an iſland in 
1689, to command the veſſels that fail up. The city 
1s built on a rock, and has a citadel with four baſtions, 
which is called the Upper Town. The lower town is 
ſeparated from the upper by a ſmall river ; and in the 
lower town the merchants reſide with their magazines. 
The neiyhbourhood produces a great deal of corn, 
which they ſend abroad when the exportation of it is 
allowed. W. Long. 1. 23. N. Lat. 45. 6. 

BLAZE, a white ſpot in a horſe's face. 

BLAZONING, or Brazonky, in heraldry, the 
decyphering the arms of noble families. The word o- 
riginally ſignified the blowing or winding of a horn ; 
and was introduced into heraldry as a term denoting 
the deſcription of things borne in arms, with their pro- 
per ſignifications and the intendments, from an ancient 
cuſtom the heralds, who were judges, had of winding 
an horn at jults and tournaments, when they explained 
and recorded the atchicvements of knights, See HE- 
RALDRY. 

BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the inner rind or 
dry bark. See PLANTS. 

BLEACHING, the art of whitening linen cloth, 

thread, 
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. thread, &c. which is condacted in the following man- 


ner by the bleachers of Britain. 


After the cloth has been ſorted into parcels of an e- 
qual fineneſs, as near as can be judged, they are latched, 
linked, and then ſteeped. Steeping is the firſt operation 
which the cloth andergoes, and is performed in this 
manner. The linens are folded up, each piece diſtinct, 
and laid in a large wooden veſſel; into which is thrown, 
blood-warm, a ſufficient quantity of water, or equal 
parts of water and lye, which has been uſed to white 
cloth only, or water with rye-meal or bran mixed with 
it, till the whole is thoroughly wet, and the liquor riſes 
over all, Then a cover of wood is laid over the cloth, 
and that cover is ſecured with a poſt betwixt the boards 
and the joiſting, to prevent the cloth from riſing during 
the fermentation which enſues. About fix hours after 
the cloth has been ſteeped in warm water, and about 
twelve in cold, bubbles of air ariſe, a pellicle is formed 
on the ſurface of the liquor, and the cloth ſwells when 
it is not preſſed down. This inteſtine motion continues 
from 36 to 48 hours, according to the warmth of the 
weather ; about which time the pellicle or ſcum begins 
to fall to the bottom. Before this precipitation hap- 
pens, the cloth muſt be raken out; and the proper time 
for raking it ont, is when no mere air-bubbles ariſe. 
This is allowed to be the juſteſt guide by the moſt ex- 
perienced bleachers. 

The cloth is then taken out, well rinſed, diſpoſed 
regularly by the ſelvage, and waſhed in the put-mill to 
carry off the looſe duſt. After this it is ſpread on the 
field to dry. When thoroughly dried, it is ready for 
bucking ; which is the ſecond operation. 

Backing, or the application of ſalts is performed in 
this manner. The firſt, or mother lye, is made in a 
copper which we ſhall ſappoſe, for example, when full, 
holds 170 Scots gallons of water. The copper is filled 
three-fourths fall of water, which is brought to boil : 
Jaſt when it begins, the following proportion of aſhes 
is pat into it, z. 3olb. of blue, and as much white 
pearl aſhes ; 200lb. of Marcoft aſhes (or, if they have 
not theſe, about zoolb. of Caſhub); 3oolb. of Muſ- 
covy, or blanch aſhes; the three laſt onght to be well 
pounded. This liquor is allowed to boil for a quarter 
of an hour, ſtirring the aſhes from the bottom very of- 
ten; after which the fire is taken away. The liquor 
maſt ſtand till it has ſettled, which takes at leaſt fx 
hours, and then it is fit for uſe. | 

Out of their firſt, or mother-lye, the ſecond, or that 
uſed in bucking, is made in this manner. Ints another 
copper, holding, for example, 40 Scots gallons, are 
put 38 gallons of water, 2lb. ſoft ſoap, and 2 gallons 
of mother-lye ; or, for cheapneſs, in place of the ſoap, 
when they have lye which has been uſed to white linen, 
called white linen hye, they take 14 gallons of it, leav- 
ing out an equal quantity of water. This is called 
bucking-lye. 

After the linensare taken up from the field dry, they 
are ſet in the vat or cave, as their large veſſel is called, 
in rows endwiſe, that they may be equally wet by the 
lye; which made b!vod-warm, is now thrown on them, 
and the cloth is afterwards ſqu-ezed down by a man 
with wooden ſhoes. Each row undergoes the fame 
operation, until the veſſel is full, or all the cloth in it. 
At firſt the lye is pit on milk-warm, and, after ſtanding 
& little time on the cloth, it is again let off by a cock 
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and then put on the cloth again. This courſe 1s re- 
peated for ſix or ſeven hours, and the degree of heat 
1 increaſed, till it is, at the laſt turn or two, 
thrown on boiling hot. The cloth remains after this 
for three or four hours in the lye ; after which the lye 
is let off, thrown away, or uſed in the firſt buckings, 
and the cloth goes on to another operation. 

It is then carried out, generally carly in the morning, 
ſpread on the graſs, pinned, corded down, expoſed to 
the ſan and air, and watered for the firſt ſix hours, ſo 
often, that it never is allowed to dry. Afterwards it is 
allowed to lic till dry ſpots appear before it is watered, 
After ſeven at night it gets no more water, unleſs it be 
a very drying night. Next day, in the morning and 
forenoon, it is watered twice or thrice if the day be very 
dry: but if the weather be not drying, it gets no wa- 
ter: After which it is taken vp dry if the green be 
clean; if not, it is rinſed, mill-waſhed, and laid out 
to dry again, to become fit for bucking. 

This alternate courſe of bucking and watering is 
performed for the moſt part from ten to ſixteen times, 
or more, before the linen is fit for ſouring ; gradually 
increaſing the ſtrength of the lye from the firſt to the 
middle bucking, and from that gradually decreaſing it 
till the ſouring begins. The lyes in the middle buck- 
ings are generally about a third ſtronger than the firſt 
and laſt, 

Souring, or the application of acids to cloth, is the 
fourth operation. It is difficult to ſay when this ope- 
ration ſhould commence, and depends moſtly on the ſtcill 
and experience of the bleacher. When the cloth has 
an equal colour, and is moſtly freed from the ſprat, or 
outer bark of the lint, it is then thonght fit for ſouring ; 
which is performed in the following manner. Into a 
large vat or veſſel is poured ſuch a quantity of butter- 
milk, or ſour milk, as will ſufficiently wet the firſt row 
of cloth; which is tied up in lootc folds and prefſed 
down by two or three men barefooted, If the milk is 
thick, about an eighth of water is added to it; if thin, 
no water. Sonrs made with bran, or rye-mcal and wa- 
ter, are often uſed inſtead of milk, and uſed milk-warm. 
Over the firſt row of cloth a quantity of milk and wa- 
ter is thrown, to be imbibed by the ſecond; and fo it 
is continued till the linen to be ſoured is lufficiently wet, 
and the liquor riſes over the whole. The cloth is then 
kept down by covers filled with holes, and ſecured with 
a poſt fixed to the joiſt, that it may not riſe, Some 
hours after the cloth has been in the ſour, air-bubbles 
ariſe, a white ſcum is found on the ſurface, and an in- 
teſtine motion goes on in the liquor. In warm weather 
it appears ſooner, is ſtronger, and ends ſooner, than 
in cold weather. Juſt before this fermentation, which 
laſts five or fix days, is finiſhed, at which time the ſcum 
falls down, the cloth ſhould be taken out, rinſed mill- 
waſhed, and delivered to the women to be waſhed with 
ſoap and water. 

Waſhing with ſoap and water is the fifth operation ; 
and is performed thus. Two women are placed oppo- 
ſite at each tub, which is made of very thick ſtaves, ſo 
that the edges which ſlope inwards, are about four 
inches in thickneſs. A ſmall} veſſel full of warm water 


is placed in each tub. The cloth is folded ſo that the ſel- 
vage may be firſt rubbed with ſoap and warm water 
lengthwiſe, till it is ſufficiently impregnated with it. 

In. 
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Bl-aching. In this manner all the parcel is rubbed with ſoap, and fter-bleacher, as it requires judgment to bring ſucceed- Bleaching. 
—w— afterwards carried to be bucked. in lyes to the ſame ſtrength as the firſt, — 


The lye now uſed has no ſoap in it, except what it 
gets from the cloth; and is equal in ſtrength to the 
ſtrongeſt formerly uſed, or rather ſtronger, becauſe the 
cloth is now put in wet. From the former operation theſe 
lyes are gradually made ſtronger, till the cloth ſeems 
of an uniform white, nor any darkneſs or brown colour 
appearsin its ground. Afﬀrerthisthelye is more 1 
weakened than it was increaſed ; ſo that the laſt whic 
the cloth gets is weaker than any it got before, 

But the management of ſours is different ; for they 
are uſed ſtrongeſt at firſt, and decreaſed fo in ſtrength, 
that the laſt four, conſidering the cloth is then always 
taken up wet, may be reckoned to contain three-fourths 
of water. 

From the bucking it goes to the watering, as for- 
merly, obſerving only to overlap the ſelvages, and tie 
it down with cords, that it may not tear; then it re- 
turns to the ſour, milling, waſhing, bucking, and wa- 
tering again. Theſe operations ſucceed one another 
alternately till the cloth is whitened : at which time it 
is bined, ſtarched, and dried. 

This is the method uſed in the whitening fine cloths, 
The following is the method uſed in the whitening of 
coarſe cloths, 

Having ſorted the cloths according to their quality, 
they are ſteeped in the ſame manner as the fine, rinſed, 
waſhed in the mill, and dricd before boiling. 

In this proceſs boiling ſupplies the place of bucking, 
as it takes leſs time and conſequently is thought cheap- 
eſt. It is done in the following manner: 200lb. Ca- 
ſhub-aſhes, roolb. white Muſcovy, and 3olb. pearl- 
aſhes, boiled in 105 Scots gallons of water for a quarter 
of an hour, as in the proceſs for the fine cloth, makes 
the mother or firſt lye. The cloth-boiler is then to be 
filled two-thirds full with water and mother-lye, about 
nine parts of the former to one of the latter; ſo that 
the lye uſed for the boiling the coarſe cloth is about a 
third weaker than that nſed in bucking the fine. Such 
a quantity of cloth is put into the foregoing quantity 
of lye, when cold, as can be well covered by it. The 
lye is brought gradually to the boil, and Kept boiling 
for two hours; the cloth being fixed down all the time, 
that it does not riſe above the liquor. The cloth is then 
taken out, ſpread on the field, and watered, as men- 
tioned before in the fine cloth. 

As the ſalts of the lye are not exhauſted by this boil- 
ing, the ſame is continued to be uſed all that day, add- 
ing at each boiling ſo mich of the mother-lye as will 
bring it to the ſame ſtrength as at firſt. The lye by 
boiling loſes in quantity ſomewhat betwixt a third and 
a fourth; and they reckon that in ſtrength it loſes a- 
bout a half, becauſe they find in practice, that adding 
to it half its former ſtrength in freſh lye, has the ſame 
effect on cloth. Therefore ſome freſh lye, containing a 
fourth part of the water, and the halt of the ſtrength 
of the firſt lye, makes the ſecond boiler equal in ſtrength 
to the firſt. To the third boiler they add ſomewhat 
more than the former proportion, and go on ſtill in- 
creaſing gradually to the fourth and fifth, which is as 
much as can be done in a day. The boiler is thencleaned, 
and next day they begin with freſh lye. Theſe addi- 
tions of freſh lye ought always to be made by the ma- 


When the cloth comes to get the ſecond boiling, the 
lye ſhould be a little ſtronger, about a thirticth part, 
and the deficiencies made up inthe ſame proportion. For 
ſix or ſcven boilings, or fewer, if the cloth be thin, the 
lye is increaſed in this way, and then gradually diminiſh» 
cd till the cloth is fit for ſouring. The whiteſt cloth 
ought always to be boiled firſt, that it may not be hurt 
by what goes before. 

In this proceſs, if the cloth cannot be got dry for 
boiling, buſineſs does not ſtop as in the fine; for after 
the coarſe has dreeped on racks made for the purpoſe, 
it is boiled, making the lye ſtrong in proportion to the 
water in the cloth. 

The common method of ſouring coarſe linen is, to 
mix ſome warm water and bran in the vat, then put a 
layer of cloth, then more bran, water, and cloth: and 
ſo on, till the cave is full. The whole is tramped with 
mens feet, and fixed as in the former proceſs, A thou- 
ſand yards of cloth, yard-broad, require betwixt four 
and ſix pecks of bran. The cloth generally lies about 
two nights and three days in the ſour. Others prepare 
their ſour twenty-four hours before, by mixing the bran 
with warm water in a ſeparate veſſel; and before pour- 
ing it on the cloth, they dilate it with a ſufficient quan— 
tity of water. After the cloth is taken from the ſour, 
it ought to be well waſhed and rinſed again. It is then 
given to mer to be well ſoaped on a table, and after- 
wards rubbed betwixt the rubbing-boards. When it 
comes from them it ſhould be well milled, and warm 
water poured on it all the time, if convenicncy will al- 
low of it. Two or three of theſe rubbings are ſufficient, 
and the cloth very ſeldom requires more. 

The lye, after the ſouring begins, is decreaſed in 
ſtrength by degrees; and three boilings after that are 
commonly ſufficient to finiſh the cloth. Afterwards it 
is ſtarched, blued, dried, and bittied in a machine 
made for that purpoſe, which ſupplies the place of a ca- 
lender, and is preferred by many to it. 

This method uſed in the bleaching of coarſe cloths, 
is very like that practiſed in Ireland for both fine 
and coarſe, The only material difference is that there 
the bleachers uſe no other aſhes but the kelp or caſhub. 
A lye is drawn from the former by cold water, which 
diſſolves the ſalts, and not the ſulphureons part cles of 
the kelp-aſhes. This lye is uſed till the cloth is half 
whitened, and then they lay aſide the kelp-lye for one 
made of caſhub-athes. 

In the preceding hiſtory of bleaching, we may ob- 
ſerve, that it naturally divides itſelf into ſeveral different 
branches or parts, all tending to pive linen the depree 
of whiteneſs required. How they eficGuate that comes 
next to be conſidered, 

The peneral proceſs of bleaching divides itſelf into 
theſe different parts. 1. Steeping and milling. 2. Buck- 
ing and boiling. 3. Alternate watering and drying. 
4. Souring. 5. Kubbing with ſoap and warm water, 
ſtarching and bluing. We ſhall treat of theſe different 
parts in their order, 

S$teeping. Green linen, in che different changes which 
it has undergone be fore it arrives at that ſlate, contracts 
a great foulneſs. This is chiefly communicated to it 
by the dreſſing compoſed of tallow and ſowen, which 
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Bleaching. is 2 kind of flummery made of bran, flour, or oat-meal 
w—— ſceds. The firſt thing to be done in the bleachfield is 


to take off all that filth which is foreign to the flax, 
would blunt the future action of the ſalts, and might, 
in unſkilful hands, be fixed in the cloth. This is the 
deſign of ſteeping. | 

To accompliſh this end, the cloth is laid to ſteep in 
blood-warm water. A ſmaller degree of heat would not 
diſſolve the dreſſing ſo ſoon; and the greater might co- 
agulate and fix, in the body of the linen, thoſe particles 
which we deſign to carry off, In a few hours the dreſ- 
ling made uſe of in weaving is diflolved, mixed with the 
water; and as it had acquired ſome degree of acidity 
before application, it becomes a ſpecies of ferment. 
Each ferment promotes its own particular ſpecies of 
fermentation or inteſtine motion; the putrid ferment 
ſets in motion the putrefactive fermentation ; the vinous 
ferment pives riſe to the vinous fermentation; and the 
acid ferment to the acctous fermentation. That there 
is a real fermentation going on in ſteeping, one muſt 
be ſoon convinced, who attends to the air-bubbles 
which immediately begin to ariſe, to the ſcum which 
gathers on the ſurface, and to the inteſtine motion and 
ſwelling of the whole liquor, That it mult be the a- 
cctous termentation, appears from this, that the vege- 
table particles, already in part ſoured, mult firſt undergo 
this proceſs. 

The cttect of all fermentations is to ſet the liquor in 
motion; to raiſe in it a degree of heat; and io emit 
air-bubbles, which, by carrying up ſome of the light 
olcaginous particles along with them, produce a ſcum. 
But as the dreiling is in {mall quantity in proportion to 
the water, theſe eliccts are gentle and flow, The acid 
ſalts are no ſooner ſeparated, by the acctous termenta- 
tion, from the abſorbent earth, which made them not 
perceptible to the tongue in their former ſtate, than 
they are united to the only particles of the tallow, which 
likewiſe adhere ſyperficially, diffolve them, and render 


them in ſome degree miſſible with water. In this ſtare 


they are ſoon waſhed off by the inteſtine motion of the 
liquor. The conſequence of this operation is, that the 
cloth comes out freed ina great meaſure from its {uperti- 
cial dirt, and more pliant and ſoft than what it was. 

Whenever this inteſtine motion is pretty much aba- 
ted, and before the ſcum ſubſides, bleachers take out 
their cloth. The ſcum, when no more air bubbles rife 
to ſupport it, ſeparates and falls down; and would again 
communicate to the cloth great part of the filth, But 
a longer ſtay would be attended with a much preater 
diſadvantage. The purrid follows cloſe upon the ace- 
to1s fermentation : when the latter ends, the former be- 
gins, Were this to take place in any conſiderable de- 
gree, it would render the cloth black and tender. 
Bleachers cannct be too careſv} in this article, 

The firſt queſtion that ariſes to be determined on 
theſe principles is, What is the propereſt liquor for 
ſtecping cloth? thoſe uſed by bleachers are plain water; 
white linen lye and water, cqu44l parts; and rye-meal 
or bran mixed with water. They always make uſe of 
lye when they have it. 

Aiter ſtecping, the cloth is carried to the putſtock- 
mill, to be freed of all its looſe foulneſs. There can be 
nothing contrived (9 effectual to anſwer the purpoſe as 
this mill. Its motion is eaſy, regular, and ſafe. While 
it preſſes gently, it turns the cloth; which is continu- 


ally waſhed with a ſtream of water. Care muſt be taken Bleaching- 
that no water be detained in the folds of the linen, ©. —T— 


therwiſe that part may be damaged. 

Bucking and boiling. This is the moſt important 
operation of the whole proceſs, and deſerves a tho- 
rough examination. Its deſign is to looſen, and carry 
oft, by the help of alkaline lixives or lyes, that parti- 
cular ſubſtance in cloth, which is the cauſe of its brown 
colour, 

All aſhes uſed in lye, the pearl excepted, ought to be 
well pounded, before they are put into the copper ; for 
the Marcoft and Caſhub are very hard, and with ſome 
difficulty yield their ſalt, As theſe two laſt contain a 
very conſiderable proportion of a real ſulphureous mat- 
ter, which muſt in ſome degree tinge white cloth; and 
as this is diſlolved much more by boiling than by the 
inferior degrees of heat, while the ſalts may be as well 
extracted by the latter; the water ſhould never be 
brought to boil, and ſhould be continued for ſome time 
longer under that degree of heat. The pearl-aſhes 
ſhould never be put in till near the end, as they are ca- 
ſily diſſolved in water, 

If the ſalts were always of an equal ſtrength, the ſame 
quantities would make a lye cqually ſtrong : but they 
are not. Saltsof the ſame name differ very much from 
one another. The Muſcovy aſhes are turning weaker 
every day, as every bleacher muſt have obſerved, till at 
laſt they turn quite effete. A decoction from them 
when new, mult differ very much from one when they 
have been long kept. Hence a neceſlity of ſome exact 
criterion to diſcover when lyes are of an equal ſtrength. 
The taſte cannot ſerve as that is fo variable; cannot 
be deſcribed to another, and is blunted by repeated tri- 
als. The proof-ball will ſerve the purpole of the bleach 
field ſufficiently; and, by diſcovering the ſpecific gravity, 
will ſhow the quantity of alkaline falts diſlolved. But 
it cannot ſhow the dangerous qualitics of theſe ſalts ; 
for the leſs cauſtic and Jeſs heavy this liquor is, the more 
dangerous and corroſive it may be for the cloth. 

The third lye, which they draw from theſe materials 
by an infuſion of cold water, in which the taſte of lime 
is diſcoverable, appears plainly to be more dangerons 
than the firſt. Theſccondlye, whichthey extract from 
the ſame aſhes, and which is reckoned about a third in 
ſtrength, when compared to the firit, muſt be of the ſame 
nature ; nor ſhould it be uſed without an addition of 
pearl-aſhes, which will correct it. 

It is taken for a general rule, That the ſolution of 
any body in its menſtruum is equally diffuſed through 
the whole liquor. The bleachers depending on this, 
uſe equal quantities of the top and bottom of their lye, 
when once clear and ſetiled; taking it for granted, that 
there is an equal quantity of ſalts in equal quantities of 
the lye. But if there is not, the miſtake may be of 
fatal conſequence, as the lye may be in ſome places 
ſtronger than what the cloth can with ſafety bear. 
That general law of ſolution muſt have taken its riſe 
from particular experiments, and not from reaſoning. 
Whether a ſufficient number of experiments have been 
tried to aſcertain this point, and to eſtabliſh an un- 
doubted general rule, may be called in queſtion. 

« But (ſays Dr Home) when I had diſcovered that 
lime makes part of the diſſolved ſubſtance, and re- 
flected how long its groſſer parts will continue fuſ- 
pended in water, there appeared ſtronger reaſons for 
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does not take place here; at leaſt it is worth the pur- 
ſuit of experiment, | 

« 1 weighed at the bleachfield a piece of glaſs in 
ſome cold lye, after it had been boiled, ſtood for two 
days, and about the fourth part of it had been uſed. 
The plaſs weighed 3 drams 1, grains in the lye, and 
3 drains 77 grains in river-water. The ſame glaſs 
weighed in the ſame lye, when almoſt all uſed, 2 grains 
leſs than it had done before. This ſhows, that the laſt 
of the lye contained a third more of the diſſolved body; 
and, conſequently, was à third ſtronger than the firſt 
of the lye. 

« As this might, perhaps, be owing to a continna- 
tion of the ſolution of the ſalts, I repeated the experi- 
ment in a different way. 

« took from the ſurface ſome of the lye, after the 
ſalts were diſſolved, and the liquor was become clear. 
At the ſame time 1 immerſed a bottle, fixed to a long 
ſtick, ſo near the bottom, as not to raiſe the aſhes 
there, and, by pulling out the cork by a ſtring, 
filled the bottle full of the lye near the bottom. The 
glaſs weighed in river-river 3 drams 38; grains; 
in the lye taken from the ſurface 3 drams 34; grains; 
and in the lye taken from the bottom 3 drams 31; 
ome This experiment ſhows, that the lye at the 

ttom was, in this caſe, :ths ſtronger than the lye at 
the ſurface. | 

« At other times when I tricd the ſame experiment, 
I found no difference in the ſpecific gravity ; and there- 
fore, I leave it as a queſtion yet doubtful, though de- 
{ſerving to be aſcertained by thoſe who have an oppor- 
tunity of doing it. As the lye ſtands continually on 
the aſhes, there can be no doubt but what is uſed Jaſt 
muſt be ſtronger than the firſt, I would therefore re- 
commend, to general practice, the method uſed by 
Mr john Chriſtie, who draws off the lye, after it has 
fettled into a ſecond receptacle, and leaves the aſhes 
behind. By this means it never can turn ſtronger ; 
and he has it in his power to mix the top and bottom, 
which cannot be done ſo long as it ſtands on the aſhes.” 

Having conſidered the lye, let ns next inquire how 
it acts. On this enquiry depends almoſt the whole 
theory of bleaching, as its action on cloth 1s, at leaſt 
in this country, abſolutely neceſſary. It is found by 
experiment, that one effect they have on cloth is the 
diminiſhing of its weight ; and that their whitening 
power is, generally, in proportion to their weakening 
power. Hence ariſes a probability, that theſe lyes 
act by removing ſomewhat from the cloth, and that 
the loſs of this ſubſtance is the c2uſe of whiteneſs. 
This appears yet plainer, when the backing, which 
luſts from Saturday night to Monday morning, is at- 
tended to. 

There are various and different opinions with regard 
to the operations of theſc ſalts : that they act by alter- 
ing the external texture of the cloth, or by ſeparating 
the mucilaginous parts from the reſt, or by extracting 
the oil which is laid up in the cells of the plant. The 
laſt is the general opinion, or rather conjecture, for 
none of them deſerves any better name ; but we may 
venture to affirm, that it is ſo without any better title 
to pre-eminence than what the others have. Alkaline 
ſalts diſſolve oils, therefore theſe ſalts diſſolve the cellu- 
lar oil of the cloth, is all the foundation which this 
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theory has to reſt on ; too light, when unſupported 
by experiment, to be relied on, 

Dr Home endeavours to ſettle this queſtion by the 
following experiments and obſervations, 

« Wax (lays he) is whitened by being expoſed to 
the influence of the ſun, air, and moiſture. A diſco- 
very of the change made on it by bleaching may throw 
a light upon the queſtion. 

* Six drams of wax were ſliced down, expoſed on 
a ſouth window, September 10. and watered. That 
day being clear and warm, bleached the wax more 
than all the following. It ſcemed to me to whiten 
quicker when it had ne water thrown on it than when 
it had. September 15. it was very white, and 1 dram 
3 greius lighter. 34; drams of this bleached wax, 
and as much of unbleached, taken from the ſame piece, 
were made into two candles of the ſame length and 
thickneſs, having cotton wicks of the ſame kind. The 
bleached candle burnt 1 hour 33 minutes ; the un- 
bleached 3 minutes longer. The former run down four 
times, the latter never. The former had an obſcure 
light and dull flame; the latter had a clear pleaſant one, 
of a blae colour at the bottom. The former when 
burning ſeemed to have its wick thicker, and its flame 
nearer the wax, than the latter. The former was 
brittle, the latter not. It plainly appears from theſe 
facts, that the unbleached wax was more inflammable 
than the bleached; and that the latter had loſt ſo much 
of an inflammable ſubſtance as it had loſt in weight ; 
and conſequently the ſubſtance loſt in bleaching of wax 
is the oily part. 

« As I had not an opportunity of repeating the 
former experiment, I do not look on it as entirely 
concluſive ; for it is poſſible that ſome of the duſt, fly- 
ing about in the air, might have mixed with the 
blcached wax, and ſo have rendered it leſs inflammable. 
Nor do I think the analogical reaſoning from wax to 
linen without objections, Let us try then if we can- 
not procure the ſubſtance extracted from the cloth, 
ſhow it tothe eye, and examine its different proper- 
tics. The proper place to find it, is in a lye already 
aſed, and fully impregnated with theſe colouring par- 
ticles. 

40 pot in the bleachfield ſome lye, which had been 
uſed all that day for boiling coarſe linen, which was to- 
lerably white, and had been twice boiled be fore. 
There could be no dreſſing remaining in theſe webs. 
No ſoap had ever touched that parcel ; ror do they 
mix ſoap with the lye uſed for coarſe cloth, Some of 
this impregnated lye was cvaporated, and left a dark 
colourcd matter behind. This ſubſtance felt oily betwixt 
the figures, bit would not lather in water as ſoap does. 
It deflagrated with nitre in fuſion, and afforded a tinc- 
ture to ſpirit of wine, By this experiment the ſalts 
ſcem to have an oily inflammable ſubſtance joined with 
them. 

« Could we ſeparate this colouring ſubſtance from 
theſe ſalts, and exhibit it by itſelf, ſo that it might be- 
come the object of experiment, the queſtion would be 
ſoon decided, Here chemiſtry lends us its aſſiſtance. 
Whatever has a ſtronger affinity or attraction to the 
falts with which it is joined than this ſubſtance bas, 
muſt ſet it at liberty, and make it viſible. Acids at- 
tract alkaline ſalts from all other bodies; and therefore 
will ſerve our purpoſe, 
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e Into a quantity of the impregnated lye men- 


—— tjoned in the iormer experiment, I poured in oil of 


vitriol. Some buvbles of oil aroſe, an inteſtine mo- 
tion was to be perceived, and the liquor changed its co- 
lour from a dark to a turbid white. It curdled like a 
ſolution of ſoap, and a ſcum ſoon gathered on the ſur- 
face, about half an inch in thickneſs, the deepneſs of 
the liquor not being above ſix inches. What was be- 
low was now pretty clear, A great deal of the ſame 
matter lay in the bottom; and I obſerved that the 
ſubſtance on the ſurface was precipitated, and ſhowed 
itſelf heavier than water, when the particles of air, at- 
tached to it in great plenty, were diſpelled by heat. 
This ſabſtance was in colour darker than the cloth 
which had bcen boiled in it. 

I procared a conſiderable quantity of it by ſkim- 
ming it off, When I tried to mix it with water, it al- 
ways fell to the bottom, When dried by the air, it 
diminiſhed very much in its ſize, and turned as black 
as a coal, In this ſtate it deflagrated ſtrongly with 
nitre in fuſion ; gave a ſtrong tincture to ſpirit of wine; 
and when put on a red-hot iron, burnt very lowly, as 
if it contained a heavy pouderoas oil; and left ſome 
earth behind. | 

«© From the inflammability of this ſubſtance, its re- 
jecting of water, and diſſolving in ſpirit of wine, we 
diſcover its olcaginous nature; but from its great ipe- 
cific pravity we fee that it differs very much from the 
expreiſed or cellular oil of vegetables; and yet more 
from their mucilage. That it diſſolves in ſpirit of 
wine, is not a certain argument of its differing from 
expreſſed oils ; becauſe theſe, when joined to alkaline 
ſalts, and recovered again by acids, become ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine. The quantity of earthy powder left 
behind after burning, ſhows that it contains many of 
the ſolid particles of the flax. The ſubſtance extracted 
from cloth by alkaline lyes appears then to be a compo- 
ſition of a heavy oil, and the ſolid earthy particles of 
the flax. 

In what manner theſe ſalts act ſo as to diſſolve the 
oils, and detach the ſolid particles, is uncertain ; but we 
ſee evidently how much cloth muſt be weakened by an 
improper uſe of them, as we find the ſolid particles 
themſelves are ſeparated.” 

It is neceſſary that cloth ſhould be dry beforc buck- 
ing, that the ſalts may enter into the body of the cloth 
along with the water; for they will not enter in ſuch 
quantity if it be wet; and by acting too powerfully 
on the external threads, may endanger them. 

The degree of heat is a very material circamſtance 
in this operation. As the action of the ſalts is always 
in proportion to the heat, it would appear more 
proper to begin with a boiling heat, by which a 
great deal of time and labour might be ſaved. The 
reaſon why this method is not followed appears to be 
this. If auy vegetable or vegetable ſubſtance is to be 
. ſoftened and to have its juices extracted, it is round 
more proper to give it gentle degrees of heat at firſt, and 
to advance gradnally, than to plunge it all at once in 
boiling water. This laſt degree of heat is ſo ſtrong, 
that when applied at once to a vegetable it hardens in- 
ſtead of ſoftening its texture, Dried vegetables are 
immediately put into boiling water by cooks, that theſe 
ſubſtances may preſerve their green colour, which is 
only to be done by hindering them from turning too 
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kept from getting at the ſalts from the outſide of the 
beef being hardened. 

But when we conſider how much of an oily ſub- 
ſtance there is in the cloth, eſpecially at firſt, which 
will for ſome time keep off the water, and how the 
twiſting of the threads, and cloſeneſs of the texture, 
hinders the water from penetrating, we ſhall find, that 
it boiling water were put on at once, the cloth might 
be hable, in ſeveral parts, to a dry heat which would 
be mach worſe than a wet one. That the lyes have not 
acceſs to all parts of the cloth, at firſt, appears plainly 
from this, that when it has lain, after the firſt bucking, 
till all the lyes are waſhed our, it is as black, in ſome 
parts, as when it was ſteeped, This muſt be owing 
to the diſcharge of the colouring particles from thoſe 
places to which the lye has acceſs, and to their re- 
maining where it has not. It would ſeem adviſable 
then, in the firſt bucking or two, when the cloth is 
foul, to uſe the lye conſiderably below the boiling 
point; that by this ſoaking or maceration, the foul- 
neſs may be entirely diſcharged, and the cloth quite 
opened for the ſpeedy reception of the boiling lye in 
the buckings which follow. 

The lyes ſhould likewiſe be weakeſt in the firſt buck- 
ings, becauſe then they act only on the more external 
parts; whereas, when the cloth is more opened, and 
the ſicld of action is increaſed, the active powers ought 
to be ſo too. For this reaſon they are at the ſtrongeſt 
after ſome ſonrings. 

The only thing that now remains to be conſidered, 
is, the management of the coarſe cloth, where boil- 
ing is ſubſtituted in place of bucking. This ſpecies of 
linen cannot afford the time and labour neceſſary for 
the latter operation; and therefore they muſt undergo 
a ſhorter and more active method. AS the heat con- 
tinues longer at the degree of boiling, the lyes uſed to 
the coarſe cloth muſt be weaker than thoſe uſed to 
the fine. There is not ſo much danger from heat in 
the coarſe as in the fine cloth, becauſe the former is of 
a more open texture, and will allow the lye to pene- 
trate more ſpecdily. In the cloſer kinds, however, 
the firſt application of the ſalts ſhould be made without 
a boiling heat. | | 

Alternate watering and drying. After the cloth 
has been bucked, it is carried out to the field, and fre- 
quently watered for the firſt ſix hours, For if, during 
that time, when it is ſtrongly impregnated with ſalts, 
it is allowed to dry, the ſalts approaching cloſer toge- 
ther, and aſſiſted by a greater degree of heat, in- 
creaſing always in proportion io the dryneſs of the 
cloth, act with greater force, and deſtroy its very tex- 
ture. After this time, dry ſpots are allowed to ap- 
pear before it gets any water. In this ſlate it profits 
moſt, as the latter part of the evaporation comes from 
the more internal parts of the cloth, and will carry a- 
way moſt from thoſe parts. The bleaching of the 
wax, in a preceding experiment, helps to confirm this ; 
for it ſeemed to whiten moſt when the laſt particles of 
water were going off, 

This continual evaporation from the ſurface of the 
cloth ſhows, that the deſign of the operation is to carry 
off ſomewhat remaining after the former proceſs of 
bucking. This appears likewiſe from a ſact known to 
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Bleaching, all bleachers, that the upper ſide of cloth, where the 
—— evaporation is ſtrongeſt, attains to a greater degree of 


whiteneſs than the under ſide, But it is placed beyond 
all doubt by experiment, which ſhows, that cloth turns 
much lighter by being expoſed io the influence of the 
ſun, air, and winds, even though the ſalts have been 
waſhed out of it, . 

W hat, then, is this ſubſtance? As we have diſco- 
vercd in the former ſection, that the whitening, in the 
operation of bucking, depends on the extracting or 
looſening the heavy oil, and ſolid particles of the flax; 
it appears highly probable, that the effects of water- 
ing, and expoſition to the ſun, air, and winds, are 
produced by the evaporation of the ſame ſubſtance, 
Joined to the ſalts, with which compolite body the 
cloth is impregnated when expoſed on the field, That 
theſe ſalts are in a great meaſure carried off or deſtroyed, 
appears from the cloth's being allowed to dry with- 
out any danger after the evaporation has yu on for 
ſome time. If we can ſhow, (ſays Dr Home) that 
oils and ſalts, when joined together, are capable of be- 
ing exhaled, in this manner, by the heat of the atmo- 
ſphere, we ſhall reduce this queſtion to a very great de- 
gree of certainty, . 

September 10. I expoſed in a ſouth-weſt window 
half an oz. of Caſtile ſoap, ſliced down and watered. 
September 14. when well dried, it weighed but 3 dr. 
6 gr. September 22. it weighed 2 dr. 2 gr. Sep- 
tember 24. it weighed 1 dr, 50 gr. It then ſeemed a 
very little whiter; but was much more mucilaginous 
in its taſte, and had no degree of ſaltneſs which it had 
before. 8 

« It appears from this experiment, that ſoap is ſo 
volatile, when watered, and expoſed to air not very 
warm, that it loſes above half its weight in 14 days. 
The ſame muſt happen to the ſaponaccous ſubſtance, 
formed from the conjunction of the alkaline ſalts, heavy 
oil, and earthy particles of the flax. The whole deſign, 
then, of this operation, which by way of pre-eminence, 
gets the name of bleaching, is to carry off, by the eva- 
poration of water, whatever has been looſened by the 
former proceſs of bucking. 

« Apainſt this doctrine there may be brought two 
objections, ſeemingly of great weight. It 1s a gene- 
ral opinion among bleachers, that linen whitens quicker 
in March and April than in any other months : but as 
the evaporation cannot be ſo great at that time as 
when the ſun has a greater heat; hence the whitening 
of cloth is not in proportion to the degree of evapo- 
ration; and therefore the former cannot be owing to the 
latter, This objeRtion vaniſhes, when we conſider, that 
the cloth that comes firſt into the bleachfield, in the 
ſpring, is cloſely attended, having no other to interfere 
with it for ſome time ; and as it is the whiteſt, gets, in 
the after-buckings, the firſt of the lye; while the ſe- 
cond parcel is often bucked with what has been uſed to 
the firſt. Were the fact true, on which the objection is 
founded, this would be a ſifficient anſwer to the ob- 
jection, But it appears not to be true, from an ob- 
ſervation of Mr John Chriſtie, that cloth laid down 
in the beginning of June, and finiſhed in September, 
takes generally leſs work, and undergoes fewer ope- 
rations, than what is laid down in March, and finiſhed 
in one. 

4 The other objection is, That cloth dries much 
faſter in windy weather than in calm ſun-fhine ; but ig 
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does not bleach ſo faſt. This would ſeem to ſhow, that ; 
the ſun has ſome particular influence independent on e 


vaporation. In anſwer to this objection, let it be con- 
ſidered, that it is not the evaporation ſrom the ſurface, 
but from the more internal parts, that is of benefit to 
the cloth. Now, this latter eyaporation muſt be much 
ſtronger in ſun-ſhine than in windy weather, on account 
of the heat of the ſun, which will make the cloth more 
open; while the coldneſs of windy weather muſt ſhut it 
up, ſo that the evaporation will all be from the ſurface, 
Clear ſun-ſhine, with a very little wind, is obſerved to 


be the beſt weather for bleaching; a convincing proof 


that this reaſoning is juſt. 

«« It would ſcem to follow as a corollary from this 
reaſoning, that the number of waterings ſhould in ge- 
neral be in proportion to the ſtrength of the lye; for 
the ſtronger the lye is, the more there is to be evapo- 
rated; and the greater the danger, in caſe the cloth 
ſhould be owns to dry. But there is an exception 
to this general rule, ariſing from the conſideration of 
another circumſtance, It is obſerved that cloth when 
brown, dries ſooner than when it becomes whiter, a- 
riſing from the cloſeneſs and oilineſs which it then has 
not allowing the water a free paſſage. Perhaps that 
colour may retain a greater degree of heat, and in that 
way aſſiſt a very little. Cloth, therefore, after the firſt 
buckings, muſt be more carefully watered than after 
the laſt. 

i It follows likewiſe from this reaſoning, that the 
ſoil of the bleachficld ſhould be gravelly or ſandy, 
that the water may paſs quickly through it, and that 
the heat may be increaſed by the reflection of the ſoil, 
for the ſucceſs of this operation depends on the mutual 
action of heat and evaporation. It is likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary that the water ſhould be light, ſoft, and free from 
mud or dirt, which not being able to riſe along with 
the water, muſt remain behind. When there is much 
of this, it becomes neceſſary to rinſe the cloth in wa- 
ter, and then give it a milling, to take out the dirt; 
elſe it would be fixed in the cloth by the following 
bucking, as it is not ſoluble by the lye. 

This operation has more attributed to it by bleach- 
ers than it can juſtly claim. The cloth appears, even 
to the eye, to whiten under theſe alternate waterings 
and dryings; and theſe naturally get the honour of it, 
when it more properly belongs to the former operatien. 
Here lies the fallacy. Alkaline ſalts give a very high 
colour to the decoctions or infuſion of vegetables. 
This is probably owing to the ſolution of the oleagi- 
nous colouring particles of the plant; which particles, 
being opened and ſeparated by the ſalts, occupy a 
greater ſpace, and give a deep colour tothe liquor. The 
cloth participates of the liquor and colour. Hence bleach- 
ers always judge of the goodneſs of the bucking by the 
deepneſs of its colour. The rule, in general, is good. 
I obſerve that in thoſe buckings which continue from 
the Saturday night to the Monday morning, the cloth 
has always the deepeſt colour. When that cloth has 
been expoſed ſome hours to the influence of the air, 
theſe colouring particles which are but looſely attached 
to it, are evaporated, and the linen appears of a brighter 
colour. This operation does no more than complete 
what the former had almoſt finiſhed. If its own merit 
were thoroughly known, there would be no occaſion to 
attribute that of another operation to it, Thread, and 


open cloths, ſuch as diaper, may be reduced to a great 
degree 
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whiteneſs without it. 

«« Since the only adyantage of watering is the re- 
moval of the ſalts, and what they have diſſolved, might 
we not effectuate this by ſome cheaper and more cer- 
tain method? For it occupies many hands; and muſt 
depend altogether on the uncertainty of the weather ; 
ſo that in the beginning of the ſcaſon, the bleacher is 
often obliged to repeat his buckings without bleaching. 
We might take out the ajkaline ſalts by acids; but 
then the other ſubſtance would be left alone in the cloth, 
nor would any waſhing be able to remove it. Mill- 
waſhing appears a more probable method of taking out 
both ſalts and oils; and it would ſeem that this might 
in a great meaſure ſnpply the place of watering ; but 

upon trial it does not ſucceed. Two parcels of linen 
were managed equally in every other reſpect, except in 
this, that one was watered, and expoſed to the influence 
of the air, and the other was only mill-waſhed. This 
method was followed until they were fit for ſouring. 
The cloth which had been mill-waſhed had a harm zoe 
able green colour, and did not recover the bright co- 
lour of the pieces managed in the common way, until 
it had been treated like them for a fortnight. The 
green colour was certainly owing to a precipitation 
of the ſulphureous particles, with which ihe lye is im- 
pregnated, upon the ſurface of the cloth ; owing to the 
ſalts being waſhed off more ſpeedily than the ſulphur, 
to which they are united in the lye. The attachment 
betwixt theſe two bodies we know is very looſe, and 
the ſeparation caſily made. Evaporation then alone is 
ſufficient to carry off theſe ſulphureous particles.“ 

Scuring. It is well known to all chymiſts, that al- 
kaline ſalts are convertible, by different methods, into 
abſorbent earths. Frequent ſolution in water, and eva- 
poration of it again, is one of theſe, This tranſmuta- 
tion then of theſe ſalts, which are not volatiliſed or 
waſhed away, muſt be continually going on in the cloth 
under theſe alternate waterings and dryings of the for- 
mer proceſs: not much indeed after the firſt two or 
three buckings; becauſe the ſalts, not having entered 
deep into the cloth, are eaſily waſhed off, or eyaporat- 
ed. But when they penetrate into the very compo- 
ſition of the leaſt and minuteſt fibres, of which the firſt 
veſſels are made, they find greater difficulty of eſcaping 
again, and muſt be more ſabjeQ to this tranſmutation. 
But if we conſider the bleaching aſhes as a compolition 
of lime and alkaline ſalts, we muſt diſcover a freſh fund 
for the depoſition of this abſorbent earth. The com- 
mon cauſtic, a compoſition of this very kind ſoon con- 
verts itſelf, if expoſed to the open air, into a harmleſs 
carthy powder. 

Frequent buckings and bleachings load the cloth 
with this ſubſtance. It becomes then neceſſary to take 
it out. No waſhing can do that, becauſe earth is not 
. ſoluble in water. Nothing but acids can remove it. 
Theſe are attracted by the abſorbent earth, join them- 
ſelves to it, and compoſe a kind of neutral imperfect 
ſalt, which is ſoluble in water, and therefore caſily 
waſhed out of the cloth. The acid liquors commonly 
uſed are butter-milk, which is Lee the beſt, ſour- 
milk, infuſion of bran, rye-meal, &c. kept for ſome 
days till they ſour. Sour whey is thought to give the 
cloth a yellow colour, 
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The linen ought to be dried before it is put in the Bleaching. 
ſour, that the acid particles may penetrate, along wii 


the watery, through the whole. A few hours aftcr it 
has been there, air bubbles ariſe, the liquor ſwells, and 
a thick ſcum is formed; manifeſt ſigns of a fermenta- 
tion. The following experiment, ſays Dr Home, 
ſhows the degree of heat which attends it. 

May 25. I put a thermometer of Fahrenheit's into 
ſome butter-milk, of which the bleachers were com- 
poling their ſours, and which ſtood in a vat adjoining 
to another, where the milk was the ſame, and the ſour- 
ing proceſs had been going on for two days. After 
the thermometer had been 20 minutes in the butter- 
milk the mercury ſtood at 64 degrees. In the ſouring 
vat it roſe to 68 degrees. An increaſe of four degrees 
ſhows a pretty briſk inteſtine motion. 

« To what are all theſe effects owing ? To the 
acetous fermentation going on in thoſe vegetable li- 
quors, whoſe acids, extricating themſelves, produce 
heat, inteſtine motion, and air bubbles. As the change 
is ſlow, the proceſs takes five or ſix days before it is 
finiſhed. During this time the acid particles are con- 
tinually uniting themſelves to the abſorbent earth in 
the cloth. That this fermentation goes on in the li- 
2 alone, appears from this — rg that the 
ame effects, viz. air bubbles, and ſcum, are to be ſeen 
in the butter-milk alone. The only effect then it has 
is, by the ſmall degree of heat, and inteſtine motion, 
which attend it, to aſſiſt the junction of the acid and 
abſorbent particles. We ſhall preſently ſee that this 
proceſs may be carried on to as great advantage, with- 
out any fermentation; and therefore it appears uot 
abſolutely neceſlary. 

« When theſe abſorbent particles are fully ſaturat- 
ed, the remaining acids may unite With, and have 
ſome ſmall effect in extracting the colouring particles. 
This appears from the ſollowing experiments. 

„ Sept. 20. A piece of cloth which had been ſteep- 
ed, weighing 414gr. was put into a half-pound of 
butter-milk, whigged, and well ſoured, by a mixture 
of water, and by boiling. Sept. 24. When taken 
out, and waſhed in water, it appeared a very little 
whiter. The mineral acids, as will appear afterwards, 
8 cloth, even though they are very much di- 
uted. 

60 Jak before the acetous fermentation is finiſhed, 
the cloth ſhould be taken out; otherwiſe the ſcum will 
fall down and lodge in the cloth, and the putrefaction 
which then begins will weaken it. This appears from 
the following experiment, 

Sept. 16. A piece of cloth weighing 42 gr. was 
laid in butter-milk unwhigged. Nov. 15. The milk 
had a putrefied ſmell. The cloth was a little whiter, 
but very tender; and weighed, when well waſhed in 
warm water and dried, 40 gr.“ 

All the fours made of bran, rye- meal, &c. ought to 
be prepared before uſe; for by this means ſo much 
time will be ſaved. Beſides, when the water is poured 
upon the cloth and bran, as is done in the management 
of coarſe cloth, the linen is not in a better ſituation 
than if it had been taken up wet from the field; and 
by this means the acid particles cannot penetrate ſo 
deep. Again, this method of mixing the bran with 
the cloth, may be attended with yet worſe conſe- 
quences, All vegetable ſubſtances, when much preſ- 
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ed betwixt the different layers on the linen, which 
muſt weaken the cloth. Hence all ſours ſhould be 
prepared before the cloth is ſteeped in them; and 
none of the bran or meal ſhould be mixed with the 
cloth, 

The ſours are uſed ſtrongeſt at firſt, and gradually 
weakened till the cloth has attained to its whiteneſs, 
In the firſt ſourings, there is more of the car:hy mat- 
ter in the cloth, from the many buckings it has under- 
gone, than what there can be afterwards. As the 
quantity of this matter decreaſes, ſo ſhould the ſtrength 
of the ſour. There is not, however, the leaſt danger, 
at any time, from too ſtrong a ſour, 

What is moſt wanted in this operation is a more ex- 
peditious and cheaper method of obtaining the ſame 
end. As it takes five or ſix days, it retards the whiten- 
ing of the cloth conſiderably ; and as bleachers are ob- 
liged to ſend for milk to a great diſtance, it becomes 
very dear. This laſt conſideration makes them keep it 
ſo long, that, when uſed, it can have no good effect; 
perhaps it may have a bad one. 

There is one conſideration that may lead us to ſhort- 
en the time, It is obſerved, that the ſouring proceſs 
is ſooner finiſhed in warm than in cold water. Heat 
quickens the fermentation, by aiding the inteſtine mo- 
tion, The vats therefore Would not be buricd in the 
ground as they always are, which muſt Keep them 
cold; there ſhonld rather be pipes along the walls of 
the room, to give it that degree of heat, which, on 
trial, may be Rnd to anſwer beſt. There are few 
days in ſummer ſo hot as is neceſſary ; and the begin- 
ning and end of the ſeaſon is by much too cold. That 
this is no ideal ſcheme, the following fact is ſufficient 
proof, There were two vats in a bleachfield, adjoin- 
ing to a partition wall, at the back of which there was 
a kitchen-ſire. In theſe vats the ſouring proceſs was 
ſiniched in three days, whereas it laſted five or ſix days 
in the others placed round the ſame room. 

This improvement, tho” it ſhortens the time of ſour- 
ing a very little, yet is no remedy againſt the ſcarcity 
and dearneſs of milk ſours. Such a liquor as would 
ſerve our purpoſe, muſt be found either among the 
vegetable acids, which have no further fermentation to 
undergo, or among the mineral acids. The formerare 
2 large claſs, and contain within themſelves many dif- 
ferent ſpecies ; ſuch as the acid juice of ſeveral plants, 
vinegars made of fermented liquors, and acid ſalts, 
called tartars, But there is one objection againſt theſe 
vegetable acids+ they all contain, along with the acid, 
a great quantity of oily particles, which would not fail 
to diſcolour the cloth. Beſides, the demand of the 
bleachſields would raiſe their price too high. 

The mineral acids have neither of theſe objections. 
They are cxceedingly cheap, and contain no oil.“ 1 
will freely own (ſays Dr Home), that at firſt I had no 
great opinion of ſucceſs from the mineral, from two 
reaſons; their want of all fermentation, which I then 
looked on as neceſſary ; and their extreme corroliveneſs. 
But the experience of two different ſummers, in two 
different bleachfields, has convinced me, that they will 
anſwer all the purpoſes of the milk and bran ſours; 
nay, in ſeveral reſpects be much preferable to them. 
I have ſcen many pieces of fine cloth, which had no 
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other ſours but thoſe of vitriol, and were as w! te and Bleaching, 
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ſtrong as thoſe bleached in the common way. 
cut ſeveral webs through the middle, and bleached one 
half with milk and the other with vitriol : gave both 
the ſame number of operations, and the latter were as 
white and ſtrong as the former.“ 

The method in which it has been hitherto uſed is 
this. The proportion of the oil of vitriol to the water, 
with which it is diluted, is half an ounce or at moſt 
three quarters, to a Scots gallon of water. As the milk- 
ſours are diminiſhed in ſtrength, ſo ought the vitriol- 
ſours. The whole quantity of the oil of vitriol to be 
uſed, may be firſt mixed with 2 ſmall quantity of wa- 
ter, then added to the whole quantity of water, and 
well mixed together, The water ſhuuld be milk-warm ; 
A which means the acid particles will penetrate fur- 
ther and operate ſooner. The cloth ſhould then be put 
dry into the liquor. 

It is obſerved, that this ſour performs its taſk much 
ſooner than thoſe of milk and bran; ſo that Mr John 
Chriſtie, in making the trial, uſed to lay the milk- 
ſours 24 hours before the vitriol. Five hours will do as 
much with this ſour as five days with the common 
ſort, But the cloth can receive no harm in allowing it 
to remain for ſome days in the ſour ; but rather, on the 
contrary, an advantage. The cloth is then taken out, 
well-rinſed, and mill-waſhed in the ordinary way. 

The liquor, while the cloth lies in this ſour, is leſs 
acid the ſecond day than the firſt, leſs the third than 
the ſecond, and ſo diminiſhes by degrees. Ar firſt it 
is clear, but by degrees a mucilaginous ſubſtance is ob- 
ſerved to float in it, when put into a glaſs. This fonl- 
neſs increaſes every day, This ſubſtance, extracted by 
the acid, is the ſame with what is extracted by the al- 
kaline ſalts; and blunts the acidity of the former, as it 
does the alkaleſcency of the latter. Hence the liquor 
loſes by degrees its acidity. But as the acid ſalts do 
not unite ſo equally with oily ſabſtance as the alkaline 
do, the liquor is not ſo uniformly tinged in the former 
as in the latter caſe, and the mucous ſubſtance preſents 
itſelf floating in it. 

It is obſerved, that in the firſt ſouring, which is the 
ſtrongeſt, the liquor, which was a pretty ſtrong acid 
before the cloth was put in, immediately afterwards be- 
comes quite vapid ; a proof how very ſoon it performs 
its taſk, But in the ſollowing operations, as the linen 
advances in whiteneſs, theacidity continues much long- 
er; ſo that in the laſt operations the liquor loſes very 


little of its acidity. This happens although the firſt 


buckings after the firſt ſourings are increaſed in ſtrength, 
while the ſours are diminiſhed. There are two cauſes 
to which this is owing. The texture of the cloth is now 
ſo opened, that although the lyes are ſtrong, the alka- 
line ſalts and abſorbent earth are eaſily waſhed out; and 
the oily particles are in a great meaſure removed which 
help to blunt the acidity of the liquor. 

Two objections are made againſt the uſe of vitriol- 
ſours. One is, that the proceſs of ſouring with milk 
is performed by a fermentation; and as there is no 
fermentation in the vitriol-ſours, they cannot ſerve the 
purpoſe ſo well: the other, that they may hurt the tex- 
ture of the cloth. The aniwer to the former objection 
is very ſhort; that the vitriol-ſours operate ſucceſsfully 
without a fermentation, as experience ſhows; and 
therefore in them a fermentation is not neceſſary. 

As 
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As to the latter objection, that oil of vitriol, being 


——— 2 very corrolive body, may hurt the cloth; that will 


vaniſh likewiſe, when it is conſidered how much the 
vitriol is diluted with water, that the liquor is not 
ſtronger than vinegar, and that it may be ſafely taken 
into the human body, 

That it may be uſed with ſafety, much ſtronger than 
what is neceſlary in the bleachficld, appears from the 
following experiment with regard to the ſtamping of 
linen. After the linen is boiled in a lye of aſhes, it is 
bleached for ſome time. After this, in order to make 
it receive the colour, it is ſteeped in a ſour of water and 
oil of vitriol, about 15 times ſtronger than that made 
uſe of in the bleachficld ; for to 100 gallons of water 
are added two and a half of oil of vitriol. Into this 
quantity of liquor, made ſo warm as the hand can juſt 
be held in it, 1s put ſeven pieces of 28 yards cach. The 
linen remains in it about two hours, and comes out re- 
markably whiter. The fine cloth often undergoes this 
operation twice. Nor is there any danger if the oil of 
vitriol is well mixed with water. But if the twoare 
not well mixed together, and the oil of vigriol remains 
in ſome parts undiluted, the cloth is corroded into 
holes. 

Let us now take a view of the advantages which the 
vitriol-ſours maſt have over the milk. The latter is full 
of oily particles, ſome of which mnſt be left in the 
cloth; bat the caſe is worſe when the ſeum is allowed 
to precipitate upon the cloth. The former is liable to 
neither of theſe objections, ; 

The common ſours haſten very faſt to corruption; 
and if, from want of proper care, they ever arrive at 
that ſtate, muſt damage the cloth very much. As the 
milk is kept very long, it is often corrupted before it is 
uſed ; and without acting as a ſour, has all the bad ef- 
fects of putrefaction. The vitriol-ſours are not ſubject 
to putre faction. | 

The milk takes five days to perform its taſk ; but the 
vitriol-ſours do it in as many hours; nay, perhaps as 
many minutes. Their junction with the abſorbent par- 
ticles in the cloth muſt be immediate, whenever theſe 
acid particles enter with the water. An unanſwerable 
proof that the fact is ſo, ariſes from the circumſtances 
which happen when the cloth is firſt ſteeped in the vi- 
triol- ſour; the cloth has no ſooner imbibed the acid 
liquor, than it looſes all acidity, and becomes immedi- 
ately vapid. The effect of vitriol-ſours muſt be of 
great advantage in the bleachfield, as the bleachers are 
at preſent hindered from enjoying the ſeaſon by the te- 
diouſneſs of the ſouring proceſs, The whole round of 
operations takes ſeven days; to anſwer which they 
muſt have ſeven parcels, which are often mixing toge- 
ther, and cauſing miſtakes. As three days at moſt will 
be ſufficient for all the operations when vitriol-ſours are 
uſed, there will be no more than three parcels. The 
cloth will be kept a ſhorter time in the bleachfield, and 
arrive ſooner at market. 

The milk-ſours are very dear, and often difficult to 
be got ; but the vitriol are cheap, may be eaſily pro- 
cured, and at any time. 

There is yet another advantage in the uſe of vitriol, 
and that is its power of whitening- cloth. Even in 
this diluted ſtate, its whitening power is very conſide- 
rable. We have already ſeen, that it removes the ſame 


colouring particles which the alkaline lyes do, What 
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colouring particles, and help to whiten the cloth. That 
this is rcally the caſe, appears from the following fact. 
Mr Chriſtie being obliged to chooſe 20 of the Whiteſt 
pieces out of 100, five of the twenty were taken out of 
ſeven pieces which were bleached with vitriol. 

From both experience and reaſon, it appears, that 
it would be for the advantage of the linen - manufacture 
to uſe vitriol in place of milk-ſours. 

Hand-rubbing with oat and warm water, rubbing- 
boards, ſlarching, and bluing.—After the cloth comes 
from the ſouring, it ſhould be well waſhed in the wath- 
ing-mill, to take off all the acid particles which adhere 
to its ſurface, All acids decompoſe ſoap, by ſeparating 
the alkaline ſalts and oily parts from one another. 
Were this to happen on the ſurface of the cloth, the 
oil would remain; nor would the waſhing-mill after- 
wards be able to carry it off. 

From the waſhing-mill the fine cloth is carried to be 
rubbed by womens hands, with ſoap and water. As 
the liquors, which axe generally employed for ſouring, 
are impregnated with oily particles, many of theſe muſt 
lodge in the cloth, and remain, notwithſtanding the 
preceding milling. It is probable, that all the heavy 
oils are not evaporated by bleaching. Hence it be- 
comes neceſſary to apply ſoap and warm water, which 
unite with, diſſolve, and carry them off, It is obſer- 
ved, that if the cloth, when it is pretty white, gets 
too much ſoap, the following bleaching is apt to make 
- yellow ; on that account they often wring out the 
oap. 

It is a matter worth inquiring into, whether hard or 

ſoft ſoap is beſt for cloth. Moſt bleachers agree, that 
hard ſoap is apt to leave a yellowneſs in the cloth. It 
1s ſaid, that the uſe of hard ſoap is diſcharged in Hol- 
land. As there muſt be a conſiderable quantity of ſea- 
falt in this kind, which is not in the ſoft, and as this 
ſalt appears | Ae to cloth, the ſoft ſoap ought to 
be preferred. 
The management of the coarſe cloth is very different, 
in this operation from fine. Inſtead of being rubbed 
with hands, which would be too expenſive, it is laid 
on a table, run over with ſoap, and then put betwixt 
the e, Sogy > which have ridges and grooves 
from one fide to another, like teeth, Theſe boards 
have ſmall ledges io keep in the ſoap and water, which 
ſaves the cloth. They are moved by hands or a water- 
wheel, which is more equal and cheaper. The cloth 
is drawn by degrees through the boards, by men who 
attend ; or which is more equal and cheaper, the ſame 
water-wheel moves two rollers, with ridge and groove, 
ſo that the former enters the latter, and by a gentle 
motion round their own axis, pull the cloth gradually 
through the boards. 

This mill was invented in Ireland about thirty years 
ago. The Iriſh bleachers uſe it for their fine as well 
as coarſe cloth. Theſe rubbing-boards were diſcharged 
ſome years ago in Ireland, by the truſtees for the ma- 
nufactures of that country, convinced from long ex- 
perience of their bad effects. But as proper care was 
not taken to inſtru the bleachers by degrees in a ſafer 
method, they continued in the old, made a party, and 
kept poſſeſſion of the rubbing-boards. There were con- 
ſiderable improvements made in them in — L 

uch 
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Bleaching. ſuch as the addition of the ledges, to keep the cloth tion of the common canſtic. But lime, and lime-wa- Bleaching, 
—— moiſt; and of the rollers, which pull the cloth more ter alene, preſerve animal ſubſtances in a ſound entire 


radually than mens hands, Theſe improvements were ſtate, 
firſt made in Salton bleachfield. 

The objections againſt theſe rubbing-boards are un- 
anſwerable, By rubbing on ſach an unequal ſurface, 
the ſolid fibrous part of the cloth is wore ; by which 
means it is much thinned, and in a great meaſure 
weakened before it comes to the market. As a proof of 
this, if the water which comes from the cloth in the 
rubbing-boards be examined, it will be found full of 
cottony fibrous matter. Theſe boards give the cloth a 
cottony ſurface, ſo that it does not Keep long clean. 
Again, they flatten the threads, and take away all that 
roundneſs and firmneſs which is the diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perty of cloth bleached in the Dutch method. 

For thoſe reaſons they muſt be very 1 to 
fine cloth, and ſhould never be uſed in bleaching it. 
As they ſeem to be in ſome meaſure neceſſary to leſ- 
ſen the expence of bleaching coarſe linen, they ought 
never to be uſed above twice, or thrice at moſt. They 
might be rendered much more ſafe, by lining their in- 
ſides with ſome ſoft elaſtic ſubſtance, that will not wear 
the cloth ſo much as the wooden teeth do. Mr Chriſ- 
tie at Perth has lined his boards with ſhort hair for ſome 
years paſt, and finds that it anſwers very well. 

After the coarſe cloth has undergone a rubbing, it 
mould be immediately milled for an hour, and warm 
water poured now and then on it to make it lather, 
This milling has very good effects; for it cleans the 
cloth of all ho dirt and filth which the rubbing-boards 
have looſened, and which, at the next boiling, would 
diſcolour the cloth. Beſides, it is obſerved, that it 
makes the cloth leſs cottouy, and more firm, than when 
whitened by rubbing alone. 

The laſt operation is that of ſtarching and bluing. It 
often happens, that the cloth, when expoſed to the 
weather to be dried after this operation, gets rain : 
which undoes all again, and forces the bleacher 
to a new expence. To remedy this inconvenience, 
Mr Chriſtic, ſome years ago, invented the dry-houſe, 
where the cloth may be dried, after this operation, in 
any weather, This inveution meets with univerſal ap- 
probation. 

A mc:thod of bleaching ſafely with lime, Dr Home 
has found by repeated trials, that alkaline ſalts added 
to lime, diminiſhes its power of weakening and corro- 
ding cloth; and that in proportion to the quantity of 
theſe ſalts added to the lime. This compolition, as it 
is not ſo dangerous as lime alone, ſo it is not ſo expe- 
ditious in whitening, When equal parts of each are 
uſed, the whitening power is ſtrong, and the weaken- 
ing power not very conſiderable ; ſo that they might 
be uſed with ſafety to bleach cloth, in the proportion of 
one part of lime to four of pure alkaline ſalts. This 
fully accounts for an obſervation made by all bleachers, 
That the bleaching ſalts, when mixed together, operate 
ſafer and better than when uſed ſeparately. For the 
corroſive power of the Muſcovy, Marcoft, and Caſhub 
_ aſhes, is corrected by the pearl aſhes, and the whiten- 
ing quality of the latter is increaſed by that of the for- 
mer. 

There is not a more corroding ſubſtance, with regard 
to animals, than alkaline ſalts and lime joined together, 
eſpecially when fuſed iu the fire. This is the compoſi» 


It appears then ſurpriſing, that falts and lime 
ſhould be found fo little deſtructive of cloth, when lime, 
or lime-water alone, deſtroys it ſo remarkably. But 
that this is a fact, is made evident by many experiments, 
and has been practiſed both with ſucceſs and ſafety, by 
a bleacher who gives the following account of bis me- 
thod of bleaching with lime. 

« Firſt (ſays e) I ſteep the cloth in warm water for 
24 hours ; then clean it in a waſhing-mill, of all the 
dreſſing, or ſowen, as the vulgar term it. Afterwards 
I buck cloth with cow-dung and water, and bleach it 
with this for three days; then clean it again, and boil 
it with a lye made of Caſhub aſhes. A pound to each 
piece of 18 or 20 yards * ſufficient, This I do 
twice, as no lime ought to be given to cloth before it 
is a full third whiteued as it by no means adyances 
the whitening of the cloth, but, on the contrary, pro- 
tracts it: For, inſtead of looſening the oil and dirt in 
the cloth, when brown, it rather fixes them ; juſt as 
when fine cloth is bucked with over-warm lyes in the 
firſt buckings. Lime is by no means fit for diſcharging 
the oil in the cloth, but for cleaning it of the dead part, 
commonly called ſprat. The cloth, being cleaned, is 
laid upon a dreeper. It muſt not be drier before buck- 
ing with lime, otherwiſe it will take in more than can 
be got out again before the next application : for as I 
have obſerved already, that lime is only fit for diſchar- 
ging the dead part, bucking thus wet makes it reſt on 
the outſide of the cloth. I take a lippy of the fineſt 
and richeſt powdered lime that can be got, of the 
brighteſt white colour, as poor lime does more hurt 
than good, to thirty pieces of the above length; and 
make a cold lye of it, by ſtirring and pouring water 
off the lime, until all be diſſolved but the droſs, which 
is thrown away : then Iadd alittle ſoap, which makes 
the lye have the neareſt reſemblance to milk that breaks 
in boiling, of any thing I can think of : for this ſoap 
blunts the hotneſs of the lime. Then I take the cloth 
and dip it in the lime-lye, and that moment out again, 
and lay it on a dreeper until it be bucked ; then put it 
on the ficld, watering it carefully ; for if allowed to 
dry, it is much damaged. This is done always in the 
morning; as it cannot be done at night, in regard of 
the hot quality of the lime, which foon heats the cloth 
and tenders it. If a hot ſun-ſhine follows, it has great 
effect; for lime is juſt like all other materials for bleach- 
ing, that have more or leſs effect according as the wea- 
ther is good or bad. I take it up the ſecond day after 
bucking, and give it a little milling, or hand-rubbing, 
or bittling, commonly called knocking ; and lay it on 
the field again, watering it carefully as before. The 
effect is more viſible the ſecond than the firſt day. As 
all cloth when limed ſhould have a great deal of work, 
otherwiſe more than half the effect is loſt ; and not only 
that, but a great deal of labour and pains is requiſite 
to take the lime out of the cloth again; it muſt 
never be expoſed on the Sabbath day, but carefully 
kept wet always while uſed in this way. Thus buck- 
ing for three or four times at moſt, is ſufficient for any 
cloth, except that made of flax pulled either over-green, 
or which grows in a droughty ſeaſon, or perhaps not 
ſo well heckled as it ſhould be. This ſort occaſions 
great trouble and expence to the bleacher. But we 
mo 
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lye, and mix a very ſmall quantity of lime with it, and 
raw the cloth through that as hot as poſſible, and put 
it on the field directly, watering it carefully, This 
will clean it of the ſprat ſurpriſingly. Then I boil it 
with pearl aſhes, and give it the laſt boil with ſoap. 

« There are innumerable miſtakes in the uſe of lime 
committed by the vulgar, who are ignorant of its qua- 
lity and eſſects. They know only this in general, that 
it is a thing which whitens cloth cheap, and is eaſy 

rchaſed ; therefore they will uſe it. Some of them 

gin whitening of their cloth with it, which I have 
already obſerved to be wrong, and given reaſons for it, 
and continue it until the cloth is bleached; give it a 
boil or two at moſt, and then waſh it up while the groſs 
body of the lime is in the ſubſtance of the cloth. This 
makes limed cloth eaſily diſtinguiſhable from unlimed, 
as the former has a yellowiſh colour, and is full of a 
powder. Beſides, as lime is of a very bot corroding 
nature, it muſt by degrees weaken the cloth. The 
bad effects of this ſubſtance do not end here. When 
the cloth is put on board, it contracts a dampnels, 
which not only makes it yellow, and loſe any thing of 
colour it has, but directly rots it. And although it 
ſhould eſcape this, which it is poſſible it may, by a 
quick and ſpeedy paſlage ; yet whenever it is put in 
any warehouſe, it will meet with moiſture there, eſpe- 
cially if the winter-ſeaſon ſhould come on before it is 
diſpoſed or made uſe of. Theſe I take to be the prin- 
cipal reaſons for ſo much complaint in bleaching with 
this material.” 

The whole art and ſafety in uſing the lime, accord- 
ing to this method, depends on the junction of the 
alkaline ſalts, during the bucking, to the particles of 
lime which were on the ſurface of the cloth. 

As the operation of bleaching depends on the ex- 
traction of a certain quantity of phlogiſtic matter from 
the cloth, it is natural to ſuppoſe that it might be ac- 
celerated by rendering the alkali very cauſtic. Thus 
the ſalt would be entirely freed from the incumbrance 
of fixed air, with which in the uſual experiments of 
chemiſtry it appears to have a greater affinity than with 
oil ; for ſoap may be partially decompoſed by fixed 
air, nor can it be prepared without an exceedingly 
caaſtic alkaline lye, In this light the matter has ap- 
peared to ſome very eminent chemiſts ; and Dr Black 
thoaght it of importance ſufficient to publiſh printed 
directions to the practical bleachers how to render their 
alkali ſufficiently cauſtic with lime, and at the ſame 
time recover it from the chalky reſiduum with as little 
loſs as poſſible. This method has accordingly been 
tried ; but is not found altogether to anſwer the ſan- 
guine expectations at firſt raiſed by the propoſal, Ir 
is found that in the large way of operating, fixed al- 
Kali quits the fixed air to unite with the oily or other 
matter to be extracted from the cloth. The only ad- 
vantage therefore to be gained by Dr Black's improve- 
ment is, that the action of the alkali is thus quicken- 
ed, and ſome quantity of fuel ſaved ; but this is not, 
by the bleachers, reckoned an equivalent to the trouble 
of rendering the alkali cauſtic, unleſs in places where 
fael is very ſcarce. 

The uſe of acids is leſs obvious than that of alkalis. 
Some have ſuppoſed that —4 were only uſeful in diſ- 
ſolving the carthy part, therefore that any acid 
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picaching. moſt eſſectual and expeditious way I ever found for this 
kind was, after boiling, to take a little of the warm 
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in ſufficient quantity would anſwer the purpoſe. Ob- 
jections have even been made to the uſe of vitriolic 
acid, which is that commonly uſed, on account of its 
not being capable of diſſolving calcareous earth ; and 
the marine acid, which has this property in a remark- 
able degree, recommended in its ſtead, Experience, 
however, hath not ſhown the propriety of this ex- 
change; and it is found abſolutely neee that the 
acid, as well as the alkali, ſhould be capable of diſ- 
ſolving phlogiſtic matter. The marine acid, therefore, 
has never come into uſe ; though it is ſaid, that when 
2 by means of manganeſe, it then an- 
ſwers the purpoſe equally well with the vitriolic ; but 
how far this will be found to hold good muſt be left 
to future experience to determine. 

A method has alſo been diſcovered of ſhortening the 
proceſs of bleaching to ſuch a degree, that, inſtead of 
three or four months, the cloth may be thoroughly 
whitened in almoſt as many hours. This, however, is 
kept a ſecret ; and is moreover ſaid to be too cx- 
penſive for practice. 

BLEAK, in ornithology. See Cyrxlxus. 

BLECHINGLY, a town of Surry in England 
which ſends two members to parliament, and the bailiff 
who returns the members is choſen annually at the lord 
of the manor's court. The town ſtands on a hill, and 
has a fine proſpect as far as the South Downs in Suſ- 
ſex. W. Long. o. 15 N. Lat. 51. 20. 

BLEEDING, in therapeutics; ſee Mx DIcIxXE-Index. 
As a chirurgical operation, ſee Sox q ERY-Iudex. 

BLEEDING at the Noſe, called Epiſtaxis, Sce M- 
DIcIRE-Index. 

BLEEDING, in FarRIERY, See there, (ii. 1. 

BLEEDING is alſo uſed for a hxmorrhage or flux of 
blood from a wound, rupture of a veſſel, or other ac- 
cident. See HEMORRHAGE. 

BLEEDING of a Corpſe, is a phenomenon ſaid to 
have frequently happened in the bodies of perſons mur- 
dered, which, on the touch, or even the approach, of 
the murderer, began to bleed at the noſe, ears, and 
other parts; ſo as formerly to be admitted in England, 
and ſtill allowed in ſome other parts, as a ſort of de- 
tection of the criminal, and proof of the fact. Nu- 
merous inſtances of theſe poſthumous hzmorrhages 
are given by writers. But this kind of evidence ought 
to be of ſmall weight: for it is to be obſerved, that 
this bleeding does not ordinarily happen, even in the 
preſence of the murderer ; yet ſometimes in that even 
of the neareſt friends, of perſons moſt innocent ; and 
ſometimes without the preſence of any, cither friend 
or foe, In effect, where is the impoſlibility that a 
body, eſpecially if full of blood, upon the approach 
of external heat, having been conſiderably ſtirred or 
moved, and a putrefaction coming on, ſome of the 
blood-veſſels ſhould burſt, as it is certain they all will 
in time “. 

BLEEDING is alſo uſed for the drawing out the 
of plants, otherwiſe called tapping. See Tarrinc. 

BLEKING, a territory in the ſouth part of Swe- 
den, having the Baltic Sea on the ſouth, Smaland on 
the north, and the province of Schonen on the welt. 
Its principal towns are Chriſtiauſtadt, Elleholm, A- 
1 Roterby, and Chriſtianople, which laſt is the ca- 
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BLEMYES, or BLEMMYEs, a fabulous people of 
Ethiopia, ſaid to have had no heads; their eyes, 
mouth, 
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mouth, c. being ſituated in their breaſts, Sce Act» 
PHALOUS. 

BLENCH, or Braxcu., Sce Brancu. 

BLEND, or BrixDpeg. Sce BIIN DE. 

Brtxny Water, called alſo morehough, a diſtemper in- 
cident to black cattle, comes either from the blood, 
from the yellows, or from the change of ground —In 
order to cure it, take bole armoniac, and as much char- 
coal-duſt as will fill an egg-ſhell, a good quantity of 
the inner bark of an oak, dricd and pounded together 
to a powder, and give it to the beaſt in a quart of new 
milk and a pint of earning. 

BLENHEIM, a village of Germany, in the circle 
of Suabia, ſituated in E. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 48. 40. 
This village is remarkable for the defeat of the French 
and Bavarians in 1704, by the Engliſh and their con- 
federates under Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. The Freneh army amounted to 60,000 ve- 
terans, who had ſhared in the conqueſts of the grand 
monarque ; and were now commanded by two generals 
the moſt diſtingniſhed at that time in France, Marſhal 
Tallard and the Duke of Bavaria. The former had 
eſtabliſhed his reputation by many victories. He was 
active and penetrating ; bat his ardour often roſe to 
impetuoſity ; and he was ſo ſhortſighted as to be in- 
capable of ſeeing objects at a very ſmall diſtance. The 
Duke of Bavaria was equally experienced in the field, 
and had ſtronger motives for activity: His country was 
ravaged before his eyes, and nothing remained of his 
poſſeilions but the army which he commanded The 
allied army, commanded by Eugene and Marlborough, 
amounted to about 52,000 men, troops who had long 
been familiar with victory, and who had ſcen the 
French, the Turks, and the Ruſſians, fly before them. 
Both armies, after many marches and counter-marches, 
approached each other. The French were polted on 
a hill near the town of Hochſtet; their right covered 
by the Danube and the village of Blenheim ; their 
left by the village of Lutzengen; and their front by 
a rivulet, the banks of which were ſteep and the bot- 
tom marſhy, The right wing of the French was com- 
manded by Marſhal Tallard ; their left by the Duke 
of Bavaria, and under him General Marſin, an expe- 
rienced Frenchman. Their poſition being advantage- 
ous, they were willing to await the enemy rather than 
offer battle. On the other hand, Marlborough and 
Eugene were ſtimulated to engage them at all events, 
in conſequence of an intercepted letter from Villeroy, 
intimating that he was preparing to cut off all com- 
munication between the Rhine and the allied army. 
The diſpoſitions, therefore, being made for the attack, 
and the orders communicated to the general officers, 
the allied forces adyanced into the plain, and were 
ranzed in order of battle, The cannonading began 
about nine in the morning, and continued to about 
half after twelve. The troops then advanced to the 
attack; the right under the direction of Prince Eu- 
gene, the left headed by Marlborough, and oppoſed to 
Marſhal Tallard. Marlborough, at the head of the 
Engliſh troops, having paſſed the rivalet, attacked 
the cavalry of Tallard with great bravery. This ge- 
neral being then reviewing the diſpoſition of his troops 
to the left, his cavalry fought for ſome time without 
the preſence of their commander. Prince Eugene had 
not yet attacked the forces of the elector; and it was 
near an hour before he could bring up his troops to the 
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engagement. 
head, where he found a furious encoumiter already be- 
gan ; his cavalry being thrice driven back, and rally- 
ing as often, He had poſted a large body of forces 
in the village of Blenheim ; and he wade an attempt 
to bring them to the charge. They were attacked 
by a detachment of Marlborough's troops fo vigorouſly 
that inſtead of afliſting the main body they could hard- 
ly maintain their ground. All the French cavalry be- 
ing thus attacked in flank, was totally defeated. The 
Engliſh army now penetrated between the two bodies 
of the French commanded by the marſhal and clector, 
while the forces in the village of Blenheim were ſe pa- 
rated by another detachment. In this diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion Tallard flew to rally ſome ſquadrons ; but from 
his ſnortſightedneſs miſtaking a detachment of the ene- 
my for his own, he was made priſoner by the Heſſian 
troops, who were in the allied army. Meanwhile, 
Prince Eugene on his part, after having been thrice 
repulſed, at laſt put the enemy into confuſion. The 
rout then became general, and the flight precipitate. 
The conſternation of the French ſoldiers was ſuch, 
that they threw themſelves into the Danube, without 
knowing whither they fled. The allies being now 
maſters of the field of battle, ſurrounded the village of 
Blenheim, where a body of 13,000 men had been poſt- 
ed in the beginning of the action, and ſtill maintained 
their ground. Theſe troops ſecing themſclves cut off 
from all communication with the reſt of the army, and 
deſpairing of being able to force their way through 
the allies, threw down their arms, and ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. Thus ended the battle 
of Blenheim, one of the moſt complete victories that 
ever was obtained, Twelve thouſand French and Ba- 
varians were (lain in the field or drowned in the Da- 
nube ; 13,000 were made priſoners of war ; and there 
were taken 100 pieces of cannon, 22 mortars, upwards 
of 100 pair of colours, 200 ſtandards, 17 pair of ket- 
tle-drums, upwards of zooo tents, 34 coaches, 300 
loaded mules, two bridges of boats, and all the French 
baggage, with their military cheſt. Next day, when 
the Duke of Marlborough viſited his priſoner the mar- 
ſhal, the latter aſſured him that he had overcome the 
beſt troops in the world. “ hope, Sir (replied the 
dnke), you will except thoſe troops by whom they 
were conquered.” The allies, in conſequence of this 
victory, became maſters of a country 100 leagues in 
extent. 

BLENHEIM-Houſe, a noble and princely houſe erected 
in honour of the Duke of Marlborough at Woodſtock 
near Oxford, which with the manor of Woodſtock is 
ſettled on the Duke and his heirs, in conſideration of 
the eminent ſervices by him performed for the public ; 
and for building of which houſe the ſum of L.500,c00 
was granted by parliament, &c.—The tenure by which 
his Grace holds the manor of Woodſtock is the pre- 
ſenting at the caſtle of Windſor annually on the day 
in which the battle of Blenheim was fought, a flag 
embroidered with flowers-de-lis ; which flag is ſhown 
to all ſtrangers who viſt the caſtle, 

BLENNIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes be- 
longing to the order of jugulares; the characters of 
which are theſe : The head flants or declines to one 
ſide ; there are fix rays in the membrane of the pills ; 
the body tapers towards the tail; the belly-fins —_ 
ouly 


Tallard was no ſooner informed that his Blenheim, 
right was attacked by the duke, than he flew to its Flennius, 
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Blennius only two blent bones; and the tail-fin is diſtinct. The 
ſpecies are 13: viz. 1. The galeria, with a tranſverſe 
Bleſs. membranous creſt upon the head. It is ſound in the 
European ſcas. 2. The criſtatus, with a longitudinal 
briſtly creſt betwixt the eyes. 3. The cornutus, with 
a ſimple ray above the eyes, anda ſingle back-fin, The 
above two are natives of the Indies. 4. The ocellaris, 
with a furrow betwixt the eyes, and a large ſpot on the 
back-fin. 5. The gattorugine, with ſmall palmated 
fins about the eye-brows and neck. It is about ſeven 
or eight inches long. Theſe two laſt are found in the 
European ſeas, 6, The ſupercilioſus, with finall fins 
about the eye-brows, and a curved lateral line. It is 
a native of India, 7. The phycis, with a kind of 
creſted noſtrils, a cirrus or beard on the vader lip, and 
a double fin on the back. It has feven rays iu the gill- 
membrane; the anus is ſurrounded with a black ring; 
and the tail is roundiſh, 8. The pholis, has a ſmooth 
head, a curve line upon the fides, and the upper jaw is 
larger than the under one. The two laſt are found in 
the Mediterrancan Sca. 9. The gunellus, has 10 black 
ſpots on the back-fin. It is found in the Atlantic Ocean, 
10. The maſtelaris, has three rays on the fore-part of 
the back-fin. It is a native of India. 11. The vivi- 
parus has two tentacula at the mouth, Schonevelde 
firſt diſcovered this ſpecies; Sir Robert Sibbald after- 
wards found it on the Scottiſh coaſt. They bring forth 
two or three hundred young at a time. Their ſeaſon 
of parturition is a little after the depth of winter. Be- 
fore midſummer, they quit the bays and ſhores ; and re- 
tire into the deep, where they are commonly taken. 
They are a very coarſe fiſh, and eat only by the poor, 
They are common in the mouth of the river Eſk, at 
Whitby, Yorkſhire; where they are taken frequently 
from off the bridge, They ſometimes grow to the 
length of a foot, Their form is lender, and their back- 
bone is green, as that of a ſea-needle. 12. The lum- 
penus has ſeveral duſky-colourcd areolæ running acroſs 
its body. The two laſt are found in the European ſeas, 
13. The raninus, with ſix diviſions in the belly-fins, 
is found in the lakes of Sweden. It is remarkable, 
that when this fiſh appears in the lake, all the other 
fiſhes retire; and what is worſe, it is not fit for cating. 
BLENNY, See the above article. 
BLESS (Henry), painter of kiſtory and landſcape, 
was born at Bovine, near Dinant, in 1480. He ac- 
quired his {kill in the art merely by the ſtrength of his 
natyral genius, aſſiſted by a diligent ſtudy and obſer- 
vation of the works of Patenicr, without having any 
other inſtructor: and at laſt rendered himſclf very emi- 
nent particularly by his landſcapes. His beſt-perfor- 
mances were bought up by the emperor Rodolph, 
and they are ſtill preſerved at Vienna. His ſtyle of 
compoſition in hiſtorical ſubjects reſembled the ſtyle of 
the Flemiſh artiſts of that age, and exhibited a great 
nunber of figures finiſhed with extreme ncatneſs. But 
he crowded ſeveral ſubject into one deſign ; as in his 
picture of the diſciples at Emmaus, he repreſented not 
only that incident, but in different groupes diſpoſed in 
the back ground, he repreſented likewiſe the different 
parts of the paſſion of our Saviour. And yet, not- 
withſtanding the impropricty of that manner of com- 
poſing, his pictures were fo delicately pencilled and 
finiſhed, and his landſcapes in particular ſo agreeably 
invented, ſo full of varicty, and well executed, that 
Vol. III. 
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even in Italy his works were in great requeſt, and were Neſtium, 


diſtinguiſhed there by the appellation of the ow/- Bletoniſm 


pictures: for he fixed an owl, as his peculiar mark, in 
every picture he painted ; by which the works of this 
maſter are always indiſputably known. He died in 
I 550. 

BLESTIUM, a town in Britain. Now @/d-town, 
not far from Hereford. 

BLETONISM, a faculty of perceiving and indicat- 
ing ſubterrancons ſprings and currents by ſenſation, 
The term is modern, and derived from a Mr Bleton, 
who for ſome years paſt has excited univerſal attention 
by his poſſeſſing the above faculty, which ſcems to de- 
pend upon ſome peculiar organization. Concerning the 
reality of this extraordinary faculty, there occurred 
great doubts among the learned. But M. Thouvenel, 
a Frenchman of ſome conſequence and a philoſopher, 
ſeems to have put the matter beyond diſpute, in two 
memoirs which he has publiſhed upon the ſubject. He 
was charged by the King with a commiſſion to analyſe 
the mineral and medicinal waters ia France; and, by 
repeated trials, he had been fo fully convinced of the 
capacity of Blcton to aſſiſt him with efficacy in this 
important undertaking, that he ſolicited the miniſtry 
to join him in the commiſſion upon advantageous terms, 
All this ſhows that the operations of Bleton have a 
more ſolid fupport than the tricks of impoſture or the 
deluſions of fancy. In fat, a great number of his 
diſcoveries are aſcertained by reſpectable affidavits. 
The following is a ſtrong inſtance in favour of Bleto- 
niſm. © For a long time the traces of ſeveral ſprings 
and their reſervoirs in the lands of the Abbé de Ver- 
vains had been entirely loſt, It appeared, nevertheleſs, 
by ancient deeds and titles, that theſe ſprings and re- 
ſervoirs had exiſted. A neighbouring abbey was ſup- 
poſed to have turned their waters for its benefit into 
other channels, and a law-ſuit was commenced upon 
this ſuppoſition. M. Bleton was applied to: he diſ- 
covered at once the new courſe of the waters in queſ- 
tion: his diſcovery was aſcertained, and the law-ſuit 
was terminated.” . 

Bleton has been miſtaken more than once; and our 
author enumerates, with the faireſt candour, the caſes 
in which he has failed : but theſe caſes are very rare in 
compariſon with thoſe ia which he has ſucceeded. Be- 
ſides, even the miſtakes of Bleton do not invalidate the 
reality of his talent; ſince a talent may be real with- 
out being perfect, or cxcriing itſelf with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs in every trial, 

Many were jndiſpoſed againſt Bletoniſm becauſe 
they looked upon the facts on which it is fonnded as 
inexplicable, But M. Thouvenel aſſigns principles 
upon which the impreſſions made by ſubterrancous wa- 
ters and mines may be naturally enough accounted for. 
Having aſcertained a general law by which ſubterra- 
neous electricity exerts an influence upon the bodies of 
ceriain individuals eminently ſuſceptible of that influ- 
ence, and ſhown that this law is the ſame whether the 
electrical action ariſcs from currents of warm or cold 
water, from carrents of humid air, from coal or metal- 


lic mines, from ſulphur, and fo on, he obſerves, that 


there is a diverſty in the phyſical and organical im- 
preſſions which are produced by this clerical action, 
according as it proceeds from different ſoſſile bodies 
which are more or leſs condutters of electrical emana- 

Nen tions. 
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Bleteniſm. tions, There are alſo artificial proceſſes, which concur an inſtrument which may be ſubſtituted in the 
——— in leading us to diſtinguiſh the different focuſes or con- 


place of Bletoniſa, 


CY 


ductors of mineral electricity; and in theſe proce ſſes 
the uſe of elerometrical rods deſerves the attention of 
philoſophers, who might perhaps in proceſs of time 
{ibſtitute in their place a more perfect inſtrument, 
"Their phyſical and ſpontaneous mobility, and its elec- 
trical cauſe, are demonſtrated by indiſputable experi- 
ments. 

On the other hand, our author proves, by very plan- 
ſible arguments, the influence of ſubterraneous electri- 
cal currents, compares them with the electrical cur- 
rents of the atmoſphere, points out the different im- 
preſſions they produce according to the number and 
quality of the bodies which a&, and the diverſity of 
thoſe which are acted upon. The ordinary ſources of 
cold water make impreſſions proportionable to their vo- 
lume, the velocity of their currents, and other circum- 
ſtances, Their ſtagnation deſtroys every ſpecies of 
electrical influence; at leaſt, in this ſtate they have 
none that is perceptible. Their depth is indicated by 
e, proceſſes, founded upon the motion and 

ivergence of the electrical rays; but there are ſecond 
cauſes which ſometimes diverſify theſe indications, and 
occaſion ſeeming errors. Theſe errors, however, ac- 
cording to our author, are only exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule ; exceptions which depend on the difference of 
mediums and ſituations, and not on the inconſtancy or 
incertitude of the organical, ſenſitive, or convulſive fa- 
culties of the Bletoniſt. | 

All the hot ſprings in France, traced by our author 
from the places where they flow to the places where 
their formation commences (ſometimes at a diſtance of 
15 leagues), led him conſtantly to maſles of coal; 
where they are collected and heated in baſons of dif- 
ferent depths and dimenſions, nouriſhed by the filtra- 
tion of lakes and the courſe of torrents, and minera- 
lized by ſaline, ſulphureous, metallic, and bituminous 
ſubſtances, in the natural furnaces where they are heat- 
ed, or in the ſtrata through which they flow. 

The laſt and the moſt ſingular and important phe- 
nomenon which our author met with in the conrſe of 
his experiments muſt not be here omitted. Over the 
veins of iron mines alone the electrometrical rods aſ- 
ſame a motion of rotation diametrically oppoſite to 
that which they exhibit over all other mines. This 
phenomenon takes place with the ſame diſtinction 
when iron and other metals are extracted from their 
mines and depoſited under ground. But the moſt re- 
markable circumſtance in this diſtinctive action of theſe 
metals is, that it has a uniform and conſtant direction 
from caſt to weſt in all metals, iron excepted, uſt as 
iron rendered magnetic has an action directed from 
ſouth to north. The action of red metals is more pal- 
pable than that of the white; but the latter, though 
weaker, has nevertheleſs a real exiſtence in the ſulphur. 
In the ſupplement to this memoir there is an accurate 
account of the proceſſes that have furniſhed theſe in- 
variable reſults. They will naturally ſuggeſt, ſays our 
author, the idea of conſtructing an electrical compaſs, 
which may be of as eminent uſe in experimental phi- 
loſophy as the magnetic compaſs is in navigation. The 
natural and ſpontaneous direction of metallic emana- 
tions towards the weſt being aſcertained, it only re- 
mains to render them palpable by the conſtruction of 


the electrometrical twig, that goes vulgarly by the name Blight. 


of the divining rod. 

His analyſis of the bot ſprings of Bourbon-Lancy, 
to the ſource of which in the great mountains in Bur- 
gundy he was led by the electrical ſenſations of Bleton, 
thows the great intelligence and ſagacity of our author 
in operations of this nature. He found the origin of 
theſe famous hot ſprings in the centre of an oblong riſ- 
ing ground, full of coal, and commanded on three 
ſides by a Broup of mountains, of which the greateſt 
part was filled by the ſame mineral. From a parti- 
cular caſe, here circumſtantially deſcribed, in which 
the electrical rays of the ſubterrancous water and thoſe 
of the adjacent coal croſſed each other, our author de- 
duces a very natural account of the errors which may 
ſometimes, though rarely, miſlead for a time the great- 
eſt adepts in Bletoniſm, when they find themſelves in 
combined ſpheres of electrical activity. Another ob- 
ſervation, which ſeems confirmed by ſeveral facts, ac- 
counts farther for this fallibility: the obſervation is, 
that electrical rays, whether direct or collateral, iſſuing 
from ſubterranean focuſes, ſeem to undergo in certain 
caſes a fort of refraction as they paſs from one medium 
to another, or traverſe bodies which differ with reſpect 
to the property of tranſmitting this electricity. In a 
word, it follows from theſe obſervations, that when 
ſach privileged inveſtigators of currents or minerals as 
Bleton are placed upon the electrical ſpheres of theſe 
bodies, they will indicate their ſituation and their re- 
ſpective depths, according to the impreſſions they feel 
within themſelves, or the motions they obſerve in the 
electrometrical inſtruments which they employ: and if 
they meet with ſecond accidental cauſes or complica- 
tions of electrical ſpheres, which modify or alter theſe 
methods of trial, this will neceſſarily occaſion miſtakes 
in the reſults of their operations which they may pro- 
bably rectify; but which, at all events, it would be 
unjuſt to lay to their charge, or allege as an objection 
againſt the reality of their talent. 

BLIGHT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe incident to plants, 
which affects them variouſly, the whole plant ſome- 
times periſhing by it, and ſometimes only the leaves 
and bloſſoms, which will be ſcorched and ſhrivelled up, 
the reſt remaining green and flouriſhing. 

Some have ſuppoſed that blights are uſually pro- 

duced by an eaſterly wind, which brings vaſt quantities 
of inſects eggs along with it, from ſome diſtant place, 
that, being lodged upon the ſurface of the leaves and 
flowers of fruit-trees, cauſe them to ſhrivel up and 
periſh, 
To cure this diſtemper, they adviſe the burning of 
wet litter on the windward ſide of the plants, that the 
ſmoke thereof may be carried to them by the wind, 
which they ſuppoſe will ſtifle and deſtroy the inſects, 
and thereby cure the diſtemper. 

Others direct the uſe of tobacco-duſt, or to waſh the 
trees with water wherein tobocco-ſtalks have been in- 
fuſed for 12 hours ; which they ſay will deſtroy thoſe 
inſets, and recover the plants. 

Pepper-duſt ſcattered over the bloſſoms of fruit- 
trees, &c. has been recommended as very uſeful in this 
caſe; and there are ſome that adviſe the pulling off the 
leaves that are diſtempered. 

The true cauſe of blights ſeem to be continued dry 

calterly 


1 
Bighted, eaſterly winds for ſeveral days together, without the in- 


Blind, tervention of ſhowers, or any morning dew, by which 
the perſpiration in the tender bloſſom is ſtopped ; and 
if it ſo happens that there is a long continuance of the 
ſame weather, it _— affects the tender leaves, 
whereby their colour is changed, and they wither aud 
decay. 

The beſt remedy for this diſtemper, is gently to waſh 
and ſprinkle over the tree, &c. from time to time with 
common water; and if the young ſhoots ſeem to be 
much infected, let them be waſhed with a woollen cloth, 
ſo as to clear them, if poſlible, from this glutinous 
matter, that their reſpiration and perſpiration may not 
be obſtructed, This operation ougbt to be performed 
carly in the day, that the meiſture may be exhaled be- 
fore the cold of the night comes on; nor ſhould it be 
done when the ſun ſhines very hot. 

Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring, is ſharp 
hoary froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot ſunſhine 
in the day-time. This is the moſt ſudden and certain 
deſtroyer of the fruits that is known. 

BLIGHTED corn. See SMUT. 

BLIND, an epithet applied to a perſon or ſenſitive 
creature deprived of the uſe of his eyes; or, in other 
words, to one from whom light, colours, and all the 
glorious variety of the viſible creation, are intercepted 
by ſome natural or accidental diſeaſe, Such is the li- 
teral acceptation of the term: but it is likewiſe uſed 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, w ſignify mental or intellec- 

2 tual darkneſs; and frequently implies, at the ſame time, 
Fitherna- ſome moral or ſpiritual depravity in the ſoul thus 
tural ur me- hlinded, Which is either the efficient or continuing cauſe 
taphorical. of this internal malady. Yet, even in metaphor, the 
epithet of b/ind is ſometimes applied to a kind of ig- 
norance, which neither involves the ideas of real guilt 
nor of voluntary error. It is, however, our preſent in- 
tention to conſider the word, not in its figurative, but 
in its natural and primary ſenſe. Nor do we mean in 
this place to regard it as a ſubject of medical ſpecula- 
tion, or to explore its cauſes and enumerate its cures. 
ee theIn- Theſe are in the department of another ſciencef. It is 
dexſubjoin- rather our deſign to conſider, By what means this in- 
te Aa. expreſſible misfortune may be compenſated or alleviated 
ts to thoſe who ſuſtain it; what advantages and conſola- 
tions they may derive from it ; of what acquiſitiens 
they may be ſuſceptible ; what are the proper means of 
their improvement; or by what culture they may be- 
come uſeful to themſelves, and important members of 
ſocicty. 

How the There is not perhaps any ſenſe or faculty of the 
blind may corporeal frame, which affords ſo many reſources of uti- 
berendered lity and entertainment as the power of viſion; nor is 
uſeful in an there any loſs or privation which can be productive of 
individual diſadvantages or calamities ſo multiform, ſo various, and 
or a ſocial ſo bitter, as the want of ſight. By no avenue of cor- 
wpacitY- poreal perception is knowledge in her full extent, and 
in all her forms, ſo acceſſible to the rational and inquir- 
ing ſoul, as by the glorious and delightful medium of 
light. For this not only reveals external things in all 
their beautics, in all their changes, and in all their va- 
rieties; but gives body, form, and colour, to intellec- 
tual ideas and abſtract eſſences; ſo that the whole ma- 
terial and intelligent creation lie in open proſpect, and 
the majeſtic ſrame of nature in its whole extent, is, if 
we may ſpeak ſo, perceived at a ſingle glance. To the 


Dlindueſs, 
what. 
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blind, on the contrary, rhe viſible univerſe is totally Blind, 
annihilated ; he is perfeclly conſcious of no ſpace but 
that in which he ſtands, or to which his extremities can rp; auar. 
reach, Sound, indeed, gives him ſome ideas of diſtant tages of 
objects; but thoſe ideas are extremely obſcure and in- blindneſs. 
diſtinct. They are obſcure, becauſe they conſiſt alone 

of the objects whoſe oſcillations vibrate on his car, and 

do not neceſſarily ſuppoſe any other bodies with which 

the intermediate ſpace may be occupied, except that 

which gives the ſound alone; they are indiſlinct, be- 

cauſe ſounds themſelves are frequently ambignous, and 

do not uniformly and excluſively indicate their real 

cauſes, And though by them the idea of diſtance in 
general, or even of ſome particular diſtances, may be 
obtained ; yet they never fill the mind with thoſe vaſt 

and exalting ideas of extenſion which are inſpired by 

ocular perception. For though a clap of thunder, of 
exploſion of ordnance, may be diſtinctly heard after 

they have traverſcd an immenſe region of ſpace; yet, 

when the diſtance is uncommonly great, it ceaſes to be 
indicated by ſound; and therefore, the ideas acquired 


by auricular experiment, of extenſion and interval, arc 


extremely confuſed and inadequate. The living and 
comprehenſive eye darts its inſtantaneous view over ex- 
pauſive valleys, lofty mountains, protracted rivers, illi- 
mitable oceans. It meaſures, in an indiviſible point of 
time, the mighty ſpace from earth to heaven, or from 
one ſtar to another. By the aſliſtance of teleſcopes, its 
horizon is almoſt indefinitely extended, its objects pro- 
digiouſly multiplied, and the ſphere of its obſervation 
nobly enlarged. BY theſe means, the imagination, in- 
ured to vaſt impreſſions of diſtance, can not only recal 
them in their greateſt extent with as much rapidity as 
they were at firſt imbibed ; but can multiply them, and 


add one to another, till all particular boundarics and 


diſtances be Joſt in immenſity. Thus nature, by pro- 
fuſely irradiating the face of things, and clothing ob- 
jects in a robe of diverſified ſplendor, not only invites 
the underſtanding to expatiate ona theatre ſo extenſive, 
ſo diverſified, and ſo attractive; but entertains and 
inflames the imagination with every poſſible exhibition 
of the ſublime or beautiful. The man of light and co- 
lours beholds the objects of his attention and curioſity 
from far. Taught by experience, he meaſures their re- 
lative diſtances; diſtinguiſhes their qualities; deter- 
mines the ſituations, poſitions, and attitudes; preſages 
what theſe tokens may import; ſelects his favourites; 
traverſes in ſecurity the ſpace which divides them from 
him; ſtops at the point where they are placed; and ei- 
ther obtains them with caſe, or immediately perceives 
the means by which the obſtacles that intercept his 
paſſage to them may be ſurmounted, The blind not 
only may be, but really are, during a conſiderable pe- 
riod, apprehenſive of danger in every motion towards 
any place from whence their contracted powers of per- 
ception can give them no intelligence. All the various 
modes of delicate proportion, all the beautiful varieties 
of light and colours, whether exhibited in the works of 
nature or art, are to them irretrievably loſt. Depen- 
dent for every thing, but mere ſubſiſtence, on the good 
offices of others; obnoxious to injury from every point, 
which they are neither capacitated to perceive nor qua- 
lified to reſiſt ; they are, during the preſent ſtate of be- 
ing, rather to be conſidered as priſoners at large, than 
citizens of nature, The ſedentary life, to which by 
" Na 2 privation 
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mind. privation of ſight they are deſtined, relaxes their frame, 


—— nd ſabjects them to all the diſagr 


The fitus- 


ceable ſenſations 
which ariſe from dejection of ſpirits. Hence the moſt 
feeble exertions create laſſitude and aneaſineſs. Hence 
the native tone of the nervous ſyſtem, which alone is 
compatible with health and pleaſure, deſtroyed by in- 
activity, exaſperates and embitters every diſagreeable 
impreſſion. Natoral evils, however, are always ſup- 
rtable ; they not only ariſe from blind and undeſign- 
ng cauſes, but are either mild in their attacks, or (ſhort 
in their duration: it is the miſeries which are inflicted 
by conſcious and reflecting agents alone, that can de- 
ſerve the name of evils. Theſ: excrutiate the ſoul with 
incffable poignancy, as expreſſive of indifference or ma- 
lignity in theſe by whom ſuch bitter portions are crue!ly 
adminiſtered, The negligence or wantonneſs, there- 
fore, with which the blind are tos frequent]y treated, 
is an enormity which God alone has juſtice to feel or 
power to punich. 
Thoſe among them who have had ſenſibility to feel, 


tion of the and capacity to expreſs, the effects of their misfor- 


blind de- 
fcribed by 


pocts, 


7 
Milton. 


tunes, have deſcribed them in a manner capable of pe- 
netrating the moſt callous heart. The venerable father 
of epic poetry, who in the 1 of Demodocus the 
Phæatian bard is ſaid to have deſcribed his own ſituation, 
proceeds thus : 


Tor rig, Mus" eres, Jide , ayabw T4, nary T4 
O jor apepos lids d n ii. Ops. 9 


Dear to the muſe, who gave his days to flow 

With mighty bleſſings mixed with mighty wo, 

In clouds and darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 

Yet gave him power to raiſe the lofty lay, Por. 


Milton, in his addreſs to light, after a ſublime deſcrip- 
tion of his arduous and gloomy journey from the re- 
2 of primeval darkneſs to this our viſible diarnal 
N thus continues to apoſtrophiſe the celeſtial 

am: 

Taught by the heav'nly muſe to venture down 

The dark deſcent, and up to reaſcend, 

Though hard and rare; thee I reviſit ſafe, 

And feel thy ſov'reign vital lamp: but thou 

Revilir'ſt not theſe eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no daun; 

So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 

Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd. Yet not the more 

Ceaſe I to wander, where the muſes haunt 

Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 

Smit with the love of ſacred ſony : but chief 

Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 

That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly I viſit , nor ſometimes forget 

Thoſe other two equall'd with me in fate, 

So were I equall'd with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides, 

And Tireſias and Phineus prophets old: 

Then feed on thonghts, that voluntary move 

Harmonions numbers ; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid 

Tunes her noQurnal note. Thus with the year 

Seaſons return : but not to me returns 

Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 

Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine; 


But cloud inſtead, and ever during dark, 
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Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Preſented with a univerſal blank, 
Of nature's works to me cxpunged and ras'd, 
And wiſdom at one entrance quit ſhut out. 
Paz. Losr, Book III. 


The ſame intimitable author in his tragedy of Samp- 
ſon Agoniſtes, and in the perſon of his hero, deplores 
the misfortune of blindneſs with a pathos and energy 
ſuſſicient to extort the deepeſt ſighs from the moſt un- 
feeling hearts : 


But chief of all, 
O loſs of fight, of thee I muſt complain! 
Blind among enemies, O worle than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, decrepid age. 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight | 
Annull'd, Which might in part my grief have eas'd, 
Inferior to the vileſt now become 
Of man or worm. The vileſt here excel me: 
They creep, yet ſee : I dark in light expos'd 
To daily fraud, contempr, abuſe, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, {till as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I ſeem io live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipſe 
Without all hope of day! 
O firſt created Beam, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all; 
Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 
The ſun to me is dark, 
And ſilent, as the moon 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Hidin her vacant interlunar cave, 
Since light ſo neceſlary is to life, 
And almoſt life itſelf, if it be true 
That light is in the ſoul, 
She all in every part; why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd ? 
So obvious, and ſo eaſy to be quench'd ? 
And not, as feeling, throughout all parts diffuſed, 
That ſhe might look at will through ev'ry pore ? 
Then had I not been thus exil'd from light, 
As in the land of darkneſs, yet in light 
To live a life half dead, a living death: 
And bury'd; but yet more miſerable ! 
Myſelf the ſepulchre, a moving grave; 
Bury'd, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial 
From worſt of other evils pains and wrongs, 
But made hereby obnoxions more 
To all the miſeries of life. 


Oſſian, the Caledonian bard, who lived before the 
authenticated hiſtory of his nation dates its origin, who 
in his old age participated the ſame calamity, has in 
more than one paſſage of his works deſcribed his ſitua- 
tion in a manner ſo delicate, yet ſo pathetic, that it 
pierces the inmoſt receſſes and excites the fine ſt feelings 
of the heart. Of theſe paſſages, take the following : 


3 
* © thou that rolleſt above, round as the ſhicld of Oman. 


my fathers! whence are thy beams, O ſun! whence 
thy everlaſting light? Thou comeſt torth in thy awſul 


beauty, and the ſtars hide themſclyes in the ſky ; the 


moon, 
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moon, cold and pale, ſinks in the weſtern wave. But 


thou thyſclf movcit alone: who can be a companion 


of thy courſe ? The oaks of the mountains fall ; the 
mouaniains themſelves decay with years; the occan 
ſhriaks and grows again; the moon herſelf is loſt in 
heaven: but thou art for ever the ſame ; rejoicing in 
the brightneſs of thy courſe, When the world is dark 
with tempeſts: when thunder rolls and lightning 
2 thro' the heavens ; thou lookeſt in thy beauty 

om the clouds, and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to 
Offian thou lookeſt in vain : for he beholds thy beams 
no more; whether thy yellow hair flows on theeaſtern 
clouds, or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt, But 
thou art, perhaps, like me, for a ſcaſon; and thy years 
will have an end: thou ſhalt ſleep in thy clouds, care- 
leſs of the voice of the morning.—Exult then, O ſun, 
in the ſtrength of thy youth! age is dark and unlovely ; 
it is like the glimmering light of the moon, when it 
ſhines through broken clouds, and the miſt is on the 
hills, the howling blaſt of the north is on the plain, 
the traveller ſhrinks in the midſt of his journey.“ 


The Sat Thus dependent on every creature, and paſlive to 
tien atten- every accident, can the world, the uncharitable world, 
ding blind- be ſurpriſed to obſerve moments when the blind are at 


nels ac- 


variance with themſelves and every thing elſe around 


couuted for them? With the ſame inſtincts of ſelf-preſervation, 


10 
Some ad- 
vantages 


the ſame jraſcible paſſions which are common to the 
ſpecics, and exaſperated by a ſenſe of debility either 
for retaliation or defence ; can the blind be real objects 
of reſentment or contempt, even when they ſeem peevith 
or vindiftive ? This, however, is not always their cha- 
rater. Their behaviour is often highly expreſſive, not 
only of reſignation, but even of cheerfulneſs ; and tho' 
they are often coldly, and even inhumanly, treated by 
men, yet are they rarely, if ever, forſaken of heaven. 
The common Parent of nature, whoſe benignity is per- 
manent as his exiſtence and bonndleſs as his empire, 
has neither left his afflicted creatures without conſola- 
tion nor reſource, Even from their loſs, however op- 
preſſive and irretrievable, they derive advantages; not 


peculiar to indeed adequate to recompenſe, but ſufficient to alle vi- 
* ate, their miſery. The attention of the ſoul, confin- 


ed to theſe avenues of perception which ſhe can com- 
mand, is neither diſſipated nor confounded by the im- 
menſe multiplicity nor the rapid ſucceſhon of ſurround- 


8 
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ing objects. Hence her contemplations are more vni- 
formly fixed upon herſelf, and the revolutions of her 
own internal frame. Hence her perceptions of ſach 
external things as are contiguous and obvious to her 
obſcrvation become more lively and exquiſite, Hence 
even her inſtruments of corporeal ſenſation are more aſ- 
ſiduoully cultivated and improved, ſo that from them 
ſhe derives ſuch notices and preſages of approaching 
pleaſure or impending danger as entirely eſcape the 
attention of thoſe who depend for ſecurity on the reports 
of their eyes. A blind man, when walking ſwiftly, 
or running, is kindly and effeQually checked by nature 
from rudely encountering ſuch hard and extended ob- 
jects as might hurt or bruiſe him. When he approach- 
es bodies of this kind, he feels the atmoſphere more 
ſenſibly reſiſt his progreſs ; and in proportion as his 
motion is accelerated, or his diſtance from the ob- 
je& diminiſhed, the reſiſtance is increaſed. He diſ- 
tinguiſhes the approach of his friend from far by the 
ſound of his ſteps, by his manner of breathing, and 
almoſt by every audible token which he can exhibit. 
Prepared for the dangers which he may encounter from 
the ſurface of the ground upon which he walks, his 
ſtep is habitually firm and cautious. Hence he not 
only avoids thoſe falls which might be occaſioned by 
its leſs formidable inequalities, but from its general 
bias he collects ſome ideas how far his ſafety is imme- 
diately concerned; and though theſe conjectures may 
be ſometimes fallacious, yet they are generally ſo true, 
as to preſerve him from ſuch accidents as are not in- 
curred by his own temerity. The rapid torrent and 
the deep caſcade not only warn him to keep a proper 
diſtance, but inform him in what direction he moves, 
and are a kind of audible ſy noſures to regulate his courſe, 
In places to which he has been accuſtomed, he as it 
were recogniſes his latitude and longitude from every 
breath of varied fragrance that tinges the gale, from 
every aſcent or declivity inthe road, from every natural 
or artificial ſound that ſtrikes his car ; if theſe indica- 
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tions be ſtationary, and confined to particular places. 


Regulated by theſe ſigns, the b/ind have not only been 
known to perform long journeys themſelves, but to 
conduct others through dangerous paths at the dark 
and filent hour of midnight, with the utmoſt ſecurity 
and exactneſs (4) 

It 


— 


(a) We have read, in authors of good credit, of a very ſurpriſing blind guide who uſed to conduct the mer- 
chants through the ſands and defarts of Arabia. Vide Leo Afric. Deſcr. Afr. lib. vi. p. 246. and Caſaub. Treat. 


of Enthuſ. c. ii. p. 45. 


An inſtance not leſs marvellons, exiſts at this preſent time in Britain.“ John Metcalf, a native of the neigh- 


bourhood of Mancheſter, where he is well known, became blind at a very early age, ſo as to be entirely un- 
eonſcious of light and its various effects. 
ſionally as a gaide in intricate roads during the night or when the tracts were covered with ſnow. Strange as 
this may appear to thoſe who can ſee, the employment he has ſince undertaken is ſtill more extraordinary: it 
is one of the laſt to which we could ſuppoſe a blind man would ever twrn his attention. His preſent occupation 
is that of a projector and ſurveyor of highways in difficult and monntainons parts. With the aſſiſtance only of 
a long ſtaff, I have ſeveral times met this man traverſing the roads, aſcendiug precipices, exploring valleys, and 
inveſtigating their ſeveral extents, forms, and ſiiuations, fo as to anſwer his deligns in the beft manner. The 
plans which he deſigns, and the eſtimates he makes, are done in a method pecnliar io himſelf ; and which he 
cannot well convey the meaning of to others His abilities in this reſye& are nevertheleſs ſo great, that he 
finds conſtamt employment. Moſt of the roads over the Peak in Derbythire, have been alte red by ſis directions; 
particularly thoſe in the vicinity of Buxton: and he is at this time conſtructing a new one berwixt Wilm ſſow 
and Congleton, with a view® open the communication to the great London road, without being obliged io paſs. 
over the mountains,” Account by Dr BE, publiſhed inthe Tranſattions of the Mancheſter Society, 


This man paſled the younger part of his life as a waggoner, and occa- 


Whether nicety and accuracy of touch, In 
the blind powers are ſaid to have been ſo highly improved, as to 
are able to perceive that texture and diſpoſition of coloured ſur- 
— faces by which ſome rays of light are reflected and 
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It were endleſs to recapitulate the various mechani- 
cal operations of which they are ay 1% by their 


ome the tactile 


others abſorbed, and in this manner to diſtinguiſh co- 
Jours. But the teſtimonies for this fat ſtill appear to 
us too vague and general to deſcrve public credit. We 
have known a perſon who loſt the uſe of his ſight at 
an carly period of infancy, who in the vivacity or deli- 
cacy of his ſenſations was not perhaps inferior to = 
one, and who had often heard of others in his own ſi- 
mation capable of diſtinguiſhing colours by touch with 
the utmoſt exactneſs and promptitude. Stimulated, 
therefore, partly by curioſity to acquire a new train of 
ideas, if that acquiſition were poſſible ; but ſtill more 
by incredality with reſpect to the facts related; he tried 
repeated experiments, by touching the ſurfaces of dif- 
ferent bodies, and examining whether any ſuch diver- 
ſities could be found in them as might enable him to 
diſtingaiſh colours: but no ſuch diverſity could he 
ever aſcertain, Sometimes, indeed, he imagined that 
obje&s which had no colour, or, in other words, ſuch 
as were black, were ſomewhat different and peculiarin 
their ſurfaces ; but this experiment did not always nor 
univerſally hold. His ſcepticiſm therefore ſtil] conti- 
nues to prevail (B). That their acouſtic perceptions 
are diſtin and accurate, we may fairly conclude from 
the rapidity with which they aſcertain the acuteneſs or 
gravity of different tones, as relative one to another ; 
and from their exact diſcernment of the various kinds 
and modifications of ſound, and of ſonorous objects, it 
the ſounds themſelves be in any degree ſignificant of 
their cauſes, From this vivacity and accuracy of ex- 
ternal ſenſation, and from the aſſiduous and vigorous 
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applications of a comprehenſive and attentive mind a- 


lone, we are able to account for the rapid and aſtoniſh. . 


ing progreſs which ſome of them have made, not only 
in thoſe departments of literature which were moſt ob- 
vious to their ſenſes and acceſſible to their underſtand- 
ings, but even in the abſtracteſt, and (if we may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) in the moſt occult ſciences. 


What, for inſtance, can be more remote from the con- Inſtances 

ceptions of a blind man than the abſtra relations and bow ſer 
operties of ſpace and quantity? yet the incompre- ey are 

herfible attainments of Dr Saunderſon in all the fuſceptible 


branches of mathematics are now fully known and 
firmly believed by the whole literary world, both from 
the teſtimony of his papils and the publication of his 
works. But ſhould the fact be ſtill uncertain, it might 
be ſufficiently verified by a living prodigy of this kind 
with which Britain is at preſent honoured. The 
e ee of whom we now ſpeak, though blind from 

is infancy, by the ardour and aſſiduity of his applica- 
tion, and by the force of a genius to which nothing is 
impenetrable, has not only made incredible advances in 
mechanical „ e er. in muſic, and in the languages; 
but is likewiſe profoundly ſkilled in geometry, in op- 
tics, in algebra, in aſtronomy, in chemiſtry, and in all 
the other branches of natugal philoſophy as taught by 
Newton and received by an admiring world, We are 
ſorry that neither the modeſty of this amiable philoſo- 
pher, nor the limits of this article, will permit us to 
delineate his character in its full proportions. All we 
can do is to exhibit his example, that by it the vulgar 
prejudice, which preſumes to think blindneſs and learn- 
ing incompatible, may be diflipated ; and that an in- 


ſtance of ſucceſs ſo noble and recent may inflame the 


emulation and encourage the efforts of ſuch as have 
genius and epportunity to purſue the ſame laudable 
path (c). If theſe glorious attempts ſhould neither be 

per- 


— —— 


* 
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) See, howeyer the extraordinary caſe ſubjoined to this article. 
(ey As particular anecdotes of this aſtoniſhing genius have been, ſince the former edition of the Encyclo- 
pz, delivered to the Mancheſter Society by G. Bew, M. D. and afterwards publiſhed, we ſhall here take the 
liberty to tranſcribe them from the original volume in which they are inſerted, as this freedom is authoriſed by a 


letter from Dr Bew's own hand. 


« Dr Henry Moyes, who occaſionally read Lectures on Philoſophical Chemiſtry at Mancheſter, like Dr Saun- 


derſon, the celebrated profeſſor of Cambridge, loſt his ſight by the ſmall-pox in his early infancy, 


He never 


recollected to have ſeen : but the firſt traces of memory I have (ſays he), are in ſome confuſed ideas of the ſolar 


ſyſtem.” 
and to be brought up in a family devoted to learning. 


He had the good fortune to be born in a country where learning of every kind is highly cultivated, 


Polleſſed of native genius, and ardent in his application, he made rapid advances in various departments of 


erudition ; and not only acquired the fundamental principles of mechanics, muſic, and the languages, but like- 
wiſc entered deeply into the inveſtigation of the profounder ſciences, and diſplayed an acute and general know- 
ie, ad geometry, optics, algebra, aſtronomy, chemiliry, and in ſhort of moſt of the branches of the Newtonian 
philoſophy, | 

Mechanical exerciſes were the favourite employments of his infant years. At a very early age he made 
himſelf acquainted with the uſe of edged tools ſo perfectly, that notwithRanding bis entire blindneſs, he was able 
to make little wind-mills; and he even conſtructed a loom with his ewn hands, which ſtill ſhow the cicatrices of 
wounds he reecived in the execution of theſe juvenile exploits, 

* By a moſt agreeable intimacy and frequent intercourſe which I enjoyed with this accompliſhed blind 
gentleman, whilſt he reſided in Mancheſter, I had an opportunity of repeatedly obſerving the peculiar manner 
in which he arranged his ideas and acquired his information. Whencver he was introduced into company, I re- 
marked that he continued ſome time ſilent. The ſound directed him to judge of the dimenſions of the room, 
and the different voices of the number of perſons that were preſent. His diſtinction in theſe reſpects was very 
accurate; and his memory ſo retentive, that he ſeldom was miſtaken. 1 have known him inſtantly recognize a 
perſon, on firſt hearing him ſpeak, though more than two years had elapſed lincgghe time of their laſt meeting. 


He 


* 
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perceived nor rewarded by an unfeeling world, if hu- 


w—— man nature ſhonld forget to recognize its own excel- 
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Accountsof 


lence ſo nobly diſplayed in inſtances of this kind ; yet 
beſides the enjoyment reſulting from a ſublime and 
comprehenſive underſtanding, beſides the immortal and 
inexhauſtible ſources of delight which are the peculiar 
portion of a ſclf-approving mind, theſe happy pupils 
and favourites of Nature are as it were indulged with 
her perſonal intercourſe. They become more inti- 
mately acquainted with her laws, till by exploring the 
e of her œconomy, the ſublimity of her ends, 
the regularity of her procedure, and the beauties of 
her frame, they imbibe the ſpirit, and feel the preſence, 
of her glorious Author: 


By ſwift degrees the love of nature works, 

And warms the boſom ; till at laſt, ſublim'd 

To rapture and enthuſiaſtic heat, 

We feel the preſent deity, and taſte 

The joys of God to ſee a happy world, 
THOMSON. 


Much labour has been beſtowed to inveſtigate, both 


the effets from reaſon à priori and from experiment, what might 
of recover- be the primary effects of light and luminous objects 


ed ſight up- 


on thoſe 
who have 


been born ouſly recover their viſual powers. 


upon ſuch as have been born blind, or carly deprived 
of ſight, if at a maturer period they ſhould inſtantane- 
But upon this topic 


blind, un- there is much reaſon to fear, that nothing ſatisfatory 


ecrtain, 


has yet been ſaid, The fallacy of hypotheſis and con- 
jecture, when formed 4 priori with reſpect to any or- 


( 287 J 


the circumſtances of its ee are diverſified, would Blind. 
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be a project worthy of philoſophy in a delirium. Nay, 
even the diſcoveries which are ſaid to accrue from ex- 
periment, may ſtill be held as extremely doubtful and 
ſuſpicions ; becauſe in theſe experiments it does not 
appear to have been aſcertained, that the organs to 
which viſible objects were preſented immediately after 
chirurgical operations, could be in a proper ſtate to 
perceive them. Yet after all it is extremely probable, 
that figure, diſtance, and magnitude, arc not immediate 
objects of ocular ſenſation, but acquired and adjuſted 
by long and reiterated experience (D). There are, 
however, many deſiderata, which the perceptions of a 
man born blind might conſiderably illuſtrate, if his 
inſtraments of viſion were in a right ſtate, and aſ- 
ſiſted by a proper medium. Such a rnb] might per- 
haps give a clearer account, why objects, whoſe pic- 
tures are inverted upon the retina of the eye, ſhould 
appear to the mind in their real poſitions; or why, 
though each particular object is painted upon the re- 
tina of both our eyes, it ſhould only be perceived as 
ſingle. Perhaps, too, this new ſpectator of viſible na- 
ture might equally amuſe our curioſity and improve our 
theory, by attempting to deſcribe his earlieſt ſenſations 
of colour, and its original effects upon his organ and 
his fancy. But, as we have already hinted, it is far 
from being certain, that trials of this kind have ever 
been fairly made. Such readers as may wiſh to ſee a 
more minute detail of theſe queſtions, may conſult M. 


Didedort's Lettre ſur les aveugles, a l'nſage de ceux Diderd”s 
qui voyent : © A leiter concerning the blind for the uſe Works, 
of thoſe who ſce.” To theſe may be added, Myr Che- Vol. ii. 
ſelden's Anatomy, and Locke's Eſſay en the human un- 
derſtanding. 


gan of corporeal ſenſation and its proper object, is too 
obvious to demand illuſtration. But from the nature 
of the eye, and the mediums of its perception, to at- 
tempt an inveſtigation of the various and multiform 
phenomena of viſion, or even of the varieties of which When we ruminate on the numberleſs advantages 
every particular phcnomenon is ſuſceptible according as derived from the uſe of ſight, and its immeuſe import- 


l ance, 


He determined pretty nearly the ſtature of thoſe he was ſpeaking with by the direction of their voices; and he 
made tolerable conjectures reſpecting their tempers and diſpoſitions, by the manner in which they conducted 
their converſation. 3 
ce It muſt be obſtrved, that this gentleman's eyes were not totally inſenſible to intenſe light. The rays re- 
fracted through a priſm, when ſufficiently vivid, produced certain diſtinguiſhable effects on them. The red 
gave him a diſagreeable ſenſation, which he compared to the touch of a ſaw. As the colours declined in vio- 
lence, the harneſs leſſened, until the greeu afforded a ſenſation that was highly pleaſing to him, and which 
he deſcribed as conveying an idea ſimilar to what he felt in running his hand over ſmooth poliſhed ſurfaces. 
Poliſhed ſurfaces, meandering ſtreams, and gentle declivities, were the figures by which he expreſſed his ideas 
of beauty: Rugged rocks, irregular points, and boiſterous elements, furniſhed him with expreſſions for terror 
and diſguſt. He excelled in the charms of converſation ; was happy in his alluſions to viſual objects; and diſ- 
courſed on the nature, compolition, and beauty of colours, with pertingnce and preciſion. 
« Doctor Moyes was a ſtriking inſtance of the power the human ſoul poſſeſſes of finding reſources of ſatis- 
faction, even under the moſt rigorous calamities. Though involved“ in ever during darkneſs,” and excluded from 
the charming views of ſilent or animated nature; though dependent on an undertaking for the means of his | 
ſubſiſtence, the ſucceſs of which was very precarious ; in ſhort, though deſtitute of other ſupport than his G5 
genius, and under the mercenary protection of a perſon whole integrity he ſuſpected, fill Dr Moyes was ge- i 
nerally chearful, and apparently happy. Indeed it muſt afford much pleaſure to the feeling heart to obſerve 
this hilarity of temper prevail almoſt univerſally with the blind. Though * cut off from the ways of men, and 
the contemplation-of the human face divine,” they have this conſolation ; they are exempt from the diſcernment 
and contagious influence of thoſe painful emotions of the ſonl that are viſible on the countenance, and which 
hypocriſy itſelf can ſcarcely conceal. This diſpoſition may likewiſe be conſidered as an internal evidence of the 
native worth of the human mind, that thus ſupports its dignity and chearfulneſs under one of the ſevereſt mis- 
fortunes that can poſſibly befal us.“ 
(v) The gentleman couched by Mr Cheſelden, had no idea of diſtance ; but thought that all the objects hs 
ſaw, touched his cyes, as what he felt did his ſkin. It was alſo a conſiderable time before he could remember 
which was the cat and whictMhe dog, though often informed, without firſt feeling them. 
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ance, in extending the human capacity, or in improv- 
ing and cultivating every faculty and every function of 
the mind, we might be ſtrongly tempted to doubt the 
fidelity of thoſe reports which we have heard concern- 
ing ſuch perſons as, without the aſſiſtance of light, 
have arrived at high degrees of eminence even in thoſe 
ſciences which appear abſolutely unattainable but by 
the interpoſition of external mediams, It has, how- 
ever, been demonſtrated by a late ingenious author, 
that 4/ind men, by proper inſtruction, are ſuſceptible 
almoſt of every idea, and of every truth which can be 


Ste Dr impreſſed on the mind by the mediation of light and 
Reid" Inqui- colours, except the ſenſations of light and colours them- 


= the ſelves . 
A Yet there is one phenomenon of this kind which 
chap. „i. ſeems to have eſcaped the attention of that great philo- 
$ 1,2. ſopher, and for which no author cither of this or any 
former period has been able to offer any tolerable ac- 
14 count, Still, however, it ſeems to merit the attention 
How the of a philoſopher. For though we ſhould admit, that 
blind catch the blind can underſtand with great perſpicuity all the 
— henomena of light and colours; though it were al- 
<dby viſual owed, that in theſe ſubjects they might extend their 
percep- e am beyond their inſtructions, and inveſtigate 
tions, a pa- the mechanical principles of optics by the mere force 
radox. of genius and application, from the data which they 
hefty obtained ; yet it will be difficalt, if not 
impoſſible, to allign any reaſon why theſe objects ſhould 
be more intereſting to a blind man than any other ab- 
ſtrat truths whatever, It is poſſible for the blind, by 
a retentive memory, to tell you, That the ſky is an 
azure; that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, are bright ; that 
the roſe is red, the lily white or yellow, and the tulip 


” 


4s 


of what they had ſeen. 


ariegated, By continually hearing theſe ſubſtantives 
nd adjectives joined, he may be mechanically taught 
to join them in the ſame manner: but as he never had 
any ſenſation of colour, however accurately he may 
ſpeak of coloured objects, his language mult be like that 
of a parrot; without meaning, or without ideas, Ho- 
mer, Milton, and Offian, had been long acquainted 
with the viſible world before they were ſurrounded 
with clouds and ever-during darkneſs. They might, 
therefore, ſtill retain the warm and pleaſing Ane 
Their deferipriont might be 

animated with all the rapture and enthuſiaſm which ori- 
ginally fired their boſoms when the grand or delightful 
objects which they delineated were immediately beheld, 
Nay, that enthuſiaſm might till be heightened by a 
bitter ſenſe of their loſs, and by that regret which a 
ſitnation ſo diſmal might naturally inſpire. But how 
ſhall we account for the ſame energy, the ſame tranſport 
of deſcription, exhibited by thoſe on whoſe minds vi- 
ſible objects were either never impreſſed, or have been 
entirely obliterated ? Yet, however nnaccountable this 
fact may appear, it is no leſs certain than extraordinary. 
But delicacy and other particular circumſtances forbid 
us to enter imo this diſquiſition with that minnteneſs 
and precigon which it requires, We only mention the 
fact as one among the few reſources for entertainment, 
and avenues to reputation, which are (till reſerved for 
the Sd. Whoever thinks the ſubje& of ſufficient 
conſequence to merit a nicer ſcrutiny, may conſult the 
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. e to Blactlaet' Prem, written by G. G. Eſq. Noe 
and printed at Edinburgh 1754; on the account of hi 
life and writings by the Rev. Mr Spence, prefixed io 
a quarto edition of his poems publiſhed at London in 
1756. 

It is hoped, however, that we ſhall not be ſuſpected 
of partiality for inſerting a character of the ſame au- 
thor by one who was a foreigner, a ſtranger to his per- 
ſon, and pre poſſeſſed in his favour by his works alone, 

« Blacklock will appear to poſterity a fabulous cha- 
racer: even now he is a prodigy. It will be thought 
a fiction and a paradox, that a man quite blind fince 
he was three years old ( r), beſides having made him- 
ſclf ſo good a maſter of various languages, of Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French, ſhould alio be a great 
poet in his own; and without hardly ever having ſeen 
the light, ſhould be ſo remarkably happy in de- f Carle Du 
ſcription. 1“ | Prey ot 

It is impoſſible to enter into a detail of. perticular- 2 4 i 1% 
with reſpect to the education of the blind. I hefe mutt chap. z. 
be left to be determined by the genius, the capacity, 
the circumſtances, of thoſe to whom the general rules xg 
which may be given ſhould be applied. Much there- Ofthe edu- 
fore muſt depend on their fortunes, much on their tem- cation of 

er and genius; for unleſs theſe particulars were the blind. 

nown, every anſwer which could be given to queſ- 
tions of this kind muſt be extremely general, and of con- 
ſequence extremely ſuperficial. Beſides, the taſk is ſo 
much more ardnous, becauſe whoever attempts it can 
expect to derive no aſſiſtance from thoſe who have writ- 
ten on education before him : And though the blind 
have excelled in more than one ſcience; yet, except in 
the caſe of Saunderſon, profeſſor of mathematics in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, concerning whom we ſhall 
aſterwards have occaſion to ſpeak, it does not appear, 
that any of them have been conducted to that degree 
of eminence, at which they arrived, upon a premedi- 
tated plan, One ſhould rather imagine, that they have 
been led through the general courſe and ordinary forms 
of diſcipline; and that, if any circumſtances were fa- 
vourable to their genius, they rather proceeded from 
accident than ref 

This fact, if not ſupported by irrefragable evidence, 
ſhould, for the honour of human nature, have been ſop- 
preſſed. When contemplated by a man of benevolence 
and underſtanding, it is not eaſy to gneſs whether his 
mortification or aſtoniſhment would be moſt ſenſibly 
felt. If a heart that glows with real philanthropy muſt 
feel for the whole vital creation, and become, in ſome 
meaſure, the /enſorium of every ſuffering inſect or re p- 
tile; how muſt onr ſympathy increaſe in tenderneſs 
and force, when the diſtreſicd individuals of our own 
N become its objects? Nor do the blind bear ſo 

mall proportion to the whole community, as, even 
in a political vicw, to be neglected. But in this, as in 
every other political crime, the puniſhment returns up- 
on the ſociety in which it is committed. Thoſe aban- 
doned and unimproved beings, who, nnder the influ- 
ence of proper culture and diſcipline, might have ſuc- 
ceſsfully concurred in producing and 2ugmenting the 
general welfare, become the nuiſances and burdens of 
thoſe very ſocictics who have neglected them. 
There 


FFP 3 


* 
(=) The author is here miſtaken : Dr Blacklock only ſaw the light for five months. 
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Nad. There is perhaps no rank of beings in the ſenſible 
w—— univerſe, who have ſuffered from nature or accident, 
en more meritorious of public compaſſion, or better qu- 
2 = lified to repay its generous exertions, than the blind, 
gere, and They are meritorious of compaſſion ; for their ſphere 
how they of action and obſervation is infinitely more limited than 
may repay, that of the deaf, the lame, or of thoſe who labour un- 
public ſym Jer any other corporeal infirmity conſiſtent with health. 
rah. They are better qualificd to repay any friendly inter- 
polition for their happineſs ; becaule, free from the di- 
ſtraction which attends that multiplicity of objects and 
purſuits that are continually obvious to the fight, 
they are more attentive to their own internal ceconomy, 
to the particular notices of good and evil impreſſed on 
their hearts, and to that peculiar province in which 
they are circumſcribed by the nature and cultivation of 

13 their powers. 
Proper em- It will eaſily occur to the reader, that, if the pupil 


ployments ſhould not be placed in eaſy circumſtances, muſic is his 


for the 


blind readieſt and moſt probable reſource. Civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical employments have either ſomething in their 
own nature, or in the invincible prejudices of mankind, 
which renders them almoſt entirely inacceſſible to thoſe 
who have loſt the uſe of ſight, No liberal and culti- 
vated mind can entertain the leaſt heſitation in conclu- 
ding, that there is nothing, either in the nature of 
things, or even in the politive inſtitutions of genuine 
religion, repugnant to the idea of a blind clergyman. 
But the novelty of the phenomenon, while it aſtoniſhes 
valgar and contracted underſtandings, inflames their 
zcal to rage and madneſs. Beſides, the adventitious 
trappings and ceremonies aſſumed by ſome churches as 
the drapery of religion, would, according to theſe ſy- 
ſtems, render the 3 office painful, if not im- 
practicable, to the blind. 

* Dr Nicheo= We have, ſome years ago, read of a blind gentleman“, 
la: Bacen. geſcended from the ſame family with the celebrated lord 
Verulam, who, iu the city of Bruſſels, was with high 
approbation created doctor of laws; ſince that period 
we have been honoured with his correſpondence. He 
was deprived of ſight at nine years of age by an arrow 
from a croſs-bow whilſt he was attempting to ſhoot it. 
When he had recovered his health, which had ſuffered 
by the ſhock, he purſued the ſame plan of education in 
which he had been engaged: and having heard that 
one Nicaſins de Vourde, born blind, who lived towards 
the end of the 15th century, after having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his ſtudies in the univerſity of Lovain, took 
his degree as doctor of divinity in the univerſity of Co- 
logne ; this motive prevailed with him to make the 
fame attempt. But the public, curſed with prejudices 
tor which the meaneſt ſenſitive nature might bluſh, pre- 
zadices equally beneath the brutality and ignorance of 
tac loweſt animal-inſtinR, treated his intention with ri- 
dicule : even the profeſſors were not far from being of 
that ſentiment ; and they admitted him into their 
ſchools, rather from an impreſſion that it might amuſe 
him, than become of any uſe to him. He had the good 
fortune, however, contrary to their expectations, to 
obtain the firſt places among his condiſciples. It was 
then ſaid, that ſuch rapid advances might be made in 
the preliminary branches of his education; but would 
ſoon be effectually checked by the ſtudics of a more pro- 
found and abſtracted nature. This, it ſeems, was re- 
peated from ſchool to ſchool, through the whole climax 
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of his purſuits ; and when, in the courſe of academical Blind. 
learning, it became neceſſary to ſtudy portry, it was ile 
rp voice that all was over, and that at length he 

ad reached his ne plus ultra, But here he likewiſe 
confronted their prepolleſſions, and taught them the im- 
menſe difference between blindneſs of body and blind- 
neſs of ſoul, After continuing his ſtudies in learning 
and philoſophy for two years more, he applicd himſelf 
to law, took his degree in that ſcience, commenced 
pleading counſellor or advocate in the council of Bra- 
bant, and has had the pleaſure of terminating almoſt 
every ſuit in which he had been engaged to the ſatis- 
faction of his clients. 

Had it not been for a fact ſo ſtriking and fo well Law 
authenticated, though there could have been no doubt cult, the” 
that a blind-man might diſcharge the office of a cham- not impot- 
ber-counſel with ſucceſs ; yet, as a barriſter, his dif- —_— 
ficulties muſt have appeared more formidable, if not © 
abſolutely inſuperable, For he ſhonld remember all 
the ſources, whether in natural equity or poſitive inſti- 
tutions, Whether in common or ſtatutory law, from 
whence his argument ought to be drawn. He muſt 
be able to ſpecify, and to arrange in their proper or- 
der, all the material objections of his antagoniſts : 
theſe he muſt likewiſe auſwer as they were propoſed, 
extempore. 

When, therefore, it is conſidered how difficult it is 
to temper the natural aſſociations of memory with the 
artificial arrangements of judgment, the deſultory flights 
of imagination with the calm and regular deductions 
of reaſon, the energy and perturbation of paſſion with 
the coolneſs and tranquillity of deliberation ; ſome idea 
may be formed of the ardous taſk which every blind 
man muſt atchieve, who undertakes to purſue the law 
as à profeflion. Perhaps affiſtance might be draus 
from Cicero's treatiſe on Topics and on Invention 
which if happily applied and improved, might leſſen 
the diſparity of a blind man to others, but could ſcarcely 
place him on an equal footing with his brethren, And 
it ought to be fixed as an inviolable maxim, that no 
blind man ought ever to engage in any province in 
which it is not in his power to excel. This may at firſt 79 
ſight appear paradoxical ; but it is caſily explained. For The blind, 
the conſciovſneſs of the obvious advantages poſſeſſed naturally 
by others, habitually prediſpoſes a blind man to deſpon- ſubject to 
dency : and if he ever gives way to deſpair (which he deſpouden- 
will be too apt to do when purſuing any acquiſition 3 
where others have a better chance of ſueceſs than him- 4 np "ot 
ſelf), adieu, for ever adieu, to all proficiency. His proſpect of 
ſoul ſinks into irretricvable depreſſion; his abortive attainable 
attempts inceflantly prey upon his ſpirit ; and he excellence. 
not only loſes that vigour and elaſticity of mind 
which are neceflary to carry him through life, but 
that patience and ſerenity which alone can qualify him 
to enjoy it. 20 

In this recapitulation of the learned proſeſſions, we Phyſic per- 
have intentionally omitted phyſic ; becauſe the ob- haps im- 
ſtacles which a blind man muſt encounter, whether Practical to 


in the theory or practice of that art, will be more the died. 


eaſily conceived by our readers than deſcribed in de- 
tail, From this, therefore, let us paſs to more general 
ſubjects. 

It has been formerly hinted, that the blind were 
objects of compaſſion, becauſe their ſpheres of action 
and obſervation were limited: and this is certainly true. 

Oo For 


Blind, For what is human exiſtence, in its preſent ſtate, if 
Moa deprive it of action and contemplation ? Nothing 
then remains but the diſtinction which we derive from 
form or from ſenſitive and locomotive ers. But 
for theſe, unleſs directed to happier ends by ſuperior 
facultics, few rational beings would, in our opinion, be 
grateful, The moſt important view, therefore, which 
we can entertain in the edncation of a perſon deprived 
of ſight, is to redreſs as efſectually as poſſible the na- 
tural diſadvantages with which he is encumbered ; or, 
in other words, to enlarge as far as poſſible the ſphere 
of his knowledge and activity. This can only be done 
by the improvement of his intellectual, imaginative, 
or mechanical, powers ; and which of theſe ought to be 
moſt aſſiduouſſy cultivated, the genius of every indivi- 
21 dual alone can determine. Were men to judge of things 
Too much their intrinſic nature, leſs would be expected from 
oft en ex- e blind than others. But, by ſome pernicious and 
peRedfrom unaccountable prejudice, people generally hope to find 
the blind. them either poſſeſſed of preternatural talents, or more 
attentive to thoſe which they have than others : For it 

was not Rocheſter's opinion alone, 


That if one ſenſe ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, 
It but retires into the reſt. 


Hence it unlackily happens, that blind men, who 
in common life are too often regarded as rareſhows, 
when they do not gratify the extravagant expectations 
of their ſpectators, too frequently ſink in the general o- 
pinion, and appear much leſs conſiderable and merito- 
rious than they really are. This general difhdence of 
their powers at once deprives them both of opportunity 
and ſpirit to exert themſelves ; and they deſcend, at 
laſt, to that degree of inſignificance in which the pub- 
lie eſtimate has fixed them, From the original dawn- 

22 ing, therefore, of reaſon and ſpirit, the parents and 
The ele- tutors of the blind ought to inculcate this maxim, That 
ments of it js their indiſpenſable duty to excel, and that it is ab- 
1 ſolutely in their power to attain a high degree of emi- 
ef nence. To impreſs this notion on their minds, the firſt 
neither be Objects 75 to their obſervation, and the firſt me- 
too difficult thods of improvement applied to their underſtanding, 
nor too ought, with no great difficulty, to be comprehenſible 
eaſy. by thoſe internal powers and external ſenſes which they 

poſſeſs. Not that improvement ſhould be rendered 
quite eaſy to them, if ſuch a plan were poſſible : For 
all difficulties, which are not really or apparently in- 
ſuperable, heighten the charms and enchance the value 
of thoſe acquiſitions which they ſeem to retard, But 
care ſhould be taken that theſe difficulties be not mag- 
nified or exaggerated by imagination ; for it has be- 
fore been mentioned, that the blind have a painful ſenſe 
of their own incapacity, and conſequently a ſtrong 
propenſity to deſpair continually awake in their minds, 


| 2 . 
The * For this reaſon, parents and relations ought never to 


ers of action be too ready in offering their aſſiſtance to the blind 
poſſeſſed by in any office which they can perform, or in any ac- 
— * uiſuion which they can procure for themſelves, whe- 
ebe l. ther they are prompted by amuſement or neceſſity. 
perſcded, Let a blind boy be permitted to walk through the 
neighbourhood without a guide, not only though he 
ſhoald run ſome hazard, but even though he ſhould 

ſaffer ſome pain. 
If he has a mechanical turn, let him not be denied 


the uſe of edge-tools ; for it is better that he ſhould 


cealed. For his own experience of their bad effects 
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looſe a little blood, or even break a bone, than be per- Blind, 
petually confined to the ſame place, debilitated in hi 
frame, and depreſſed in his mind. Such a being can 
have no employment but to feel his own weakneſs, and 
become his own tormentor ; or to transfer to others 
all the malignity and peeviſhneſs ariſing from the na- 
tural, adventitious, or imaginary evils which he feels. 
Scars, fractures, and diſlocations in bis body, are trivial 
misfortunes compared with imbecility, timidity, or fret- 
fulneſs of mind. Beſides the ſenſible and dreadful ef- 
fects which inactiviiy muſt have in relaxing the nerves 
and e in depreſſing the ſpirits, nothing can 
be more productive of jealonſy, envy, peeviſhneſs, and 
every paſſion that corrodes the ſoul to agony, than a 
ainful impreſſion of dependence on others, and of our 
inſufficiency for our own happineſs, This impreſſion, 
which, even in his moſt improved ſtate, will be too 
deeply felt by every blind man, is redoubled by that 
utter incapacity of action which muſt reſult from the 
officious humanity of thoſe who would anticipate or 
ſupply all his wants, who would prevent all his motions, 
who would do or procure every thing for him without 
his own interpoſition. It is the courſe of nature, that 
blind people, as well as others, ſhould ſurvive their pa- 
rents; or, it may happen, that they ſhould likewiſe Ar- 
vive thoſe who, by the ties of blood and nature, are 
more immediately intereſted in their happineſs than the 
reſt of mankind. When, therefore, they fall into the 
hands of the world in general, ſuch exigences as they 
themſelves cannot redreſs will be but coldly and lan- 
idly ſupplied by others. Their expectations will be 
igh and frequent, their diſappointments many and ſen- 
ſible ; their petitions will often be refuſed, ſeldom fully 
ratified ; and, even when granted, the conceſſion will 
ſo ungraceful, as to render its want infinitely more 
tolerable than its fruition, For all theſe reaſons, we 
repeat it once more (becauſe it can never be too fre- 
quently reiterated), that, in the formation of a blind 
man, it is infinitely better to direct than ſuperſede his 
own exertions. From the time that he can move and 
feel, let him be taught to ſupply his own exigences; to 
dreſs and feed himſelf; to run from place to place, 
either for exerciſe, or in purſuit of his own toys or ne- 
ceſlaries. . 

In theſe excurſions, however, it will be highly pro- 
per for his parent or tutor to ſuperintend his motions 
at a diſtance, without ſeeming to watch over him. A 
vigilance too apparent, may impreſs him with a notion 
that malignity or ſome other ſclfiſh motive may have 
produced it. When dangers are obvious and great, 
ſuch as we incur by rivers, precipices, &c. thoſe who 
are entruſted with the blind will find it neither neceſſary 
nor expedient to make their vigilance a ſecret, They 
ought then to acquaint their pupil, that they are pre- 
ſent with him ; and to interpoſe for his preſervation, 
whenever his temerity renders it neceſſary. But ob- 
jects of a nature leſs noxious, which may give him ſome 
pain without any permanent injury or mutilation, 
may with deſign be thrown in his way ; providing, 
however, that this deſign be always induſtriouſly con- 


will be an infinitely more eloquent and ſenſible moni- 
tor, than the abſtract and frigid counſels of any advi- 

ſer whatever. 
When the volatile ſeaſon of puerile amuſement is 
expired, 


Blind. 
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expired, and the impetuous hurry of animal-ſpirits 


w—— ſabſides, through the whole demeanour of his pupil the 


24 
Exerciſes 
ſuitable to 
the blind. 


25 
Riding on 
horſeback. 


tutor will probably obſerve a more ſenſible degree of 
timidity and precaution, and his activity will then re- 
quire to be ſtimulated more than reſtrained, In this 
criſis, exerciſe will be found requiſite, rather to pre- 
ſerve health, and facilitate the vital functions, than 
merely for recreation. Of all the different kinds of 
exerciſe, riding, not in a machine, but on horſeback, 


is by far the moſt eligible, and moſt productive of its 


26 
Walking in 
allwcathers 
that are to- 
lerable. 


27 
Dumb bells 


Bath-chair. 


end. On theſe occaſions, however, care muſt be ta- 
ken that the horſes employed may neither be capricious, 
nor unmanagable; for on the manſuetude of the crea- 
ture which he rides, not only his ſafety, but his con- 
fidence, will entirely depend. In theſe expeditions, 
whether long or ſhort, his companion or attendant ought 
conſtantly to be with him ; and the horſe ſhould always 
cither be taught implicitly to follow its guide, or 

conducted by a leading rein beſides the bridle which 
he himſelf holds. Next to this mode of exerciſe, is 
walking. If the conſtitution of the blind boy be tolerably 
robuſt, let him be taught to endure every viciſſitude of 
weather which the human ſpecies can bear with impu- 
nity. For if he has been bred with too much delicacy, 
particular accidents may ſuperſede all his former ſcru- 
ples, and ſubje& him to the neceſſity of ſuffering what 
will not only be ſevere in its immediate ſenſation, but 
dangerous in its future conſequences, Yet, when the 
cold is ſo intenſe, or the clements ſo tempeſtuous, as to 
render air and exerciſe abroad impracticable, there are 


methods of domeſtic exerciſe, which, though not equal - 


ly ſalutary, may ſtill be eligible ; ſuch as dumb- bells, or 
the bath-chair. The firſt of theſe are made of lead, con- 
ſiſting of a cylinder, the middle of which may either be 
rectilineal or arcuated for the conveniency of holding, 
and terminates at each end in a ſemiglobular — 
Their weight ſhould be conformed to the ſtrength and 
age of the perſon who uſes them. The method of em- 
ploying them is to take one in each hand, and ſwing 
them backwards and forwards over his head, deſcrib- 
ing a figure ſomewhat like a parabola, This not only 
ſtrengthens the arms, and opens the cheſt, but pro- 
motes the circulation of the fluids. The bath-chair is 
a deal of 12 feet in length, as free from knots and as 
elaſtic as poſſible, ſupported by a fulcrum at each end, 


upon which may be placed two rolling cylinders to 


give it greater play ; when ſcated upon this, by alter- 
nately depreſſing it with his own weight, and ſuffering 
it to return to its natural ſituation, he gives himſelf a 
motion, though not equal in its energy, yet ſomewhat 
reſembling the trot of a horſe. There are other elaſtic 
ſeats of the ſame kind conſtructed with ſteel ſprings, 
Nut one of this ſimple fabrication may anſwer the pur- 

2. 
"T he ſpring deal here recommended by the author, 
was preferred, as being ſuitable to the blind in all 
ſpheres or conditions of life ; but he has ſince been 
taught by experience, in a valetudinary ſtate, that the 
elaſtic chair is of infinitely greater utility. It conſiſts 
of three falſe bottoms, and one real, which is the baſis 
of the whole, The loweſt is by far the moſt extenſive. 
The higheſt is ſtufſed to render it an eaſy ſeat, and 
covered with pluſh, baize, or duffle. Between each of 
the falſe bottoms, at cither end, behind and before, 
are placed ſteel ſprings, fixed above and below to the 
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boards ; not with nails, but ſtaples, and curved in a 


Blind. 


ſpiral or ſerpentine form, each conſiſting of ſeven ſpires 


or volumina. The volumina are formed in ſuch a 
manner, that one of them can paſs through another, 
and thus give the ſprings full play in riſing or deſcend- 
ing. The loweſt bottom or baſis of the whole is pro- 
tended about four inches; which aſſiſts you to mount 
the ſcat with more facility, and ſerves as a ſupport for 
your feet when you ride. This operation is perform- 
ed by alternately depreſſing or raiſing met 7 

the ſcat, ſo that the ſprings yielding to your weight 
as you deſcend, and reſiſting as you riſe, may give you 
a motion like that of the deal above deſcribed, but 
more violent, more rapid, and conſequently more ſalu- 
tary. The whole frame of the ſcat is ſurrounded with 
leather, having different apertures to admit or eject 
the air occaſioned by the motion. Theſe general hints 
are ſufficient to give any ingenious artiſan an idea of the 
nature and ſtructure of the machine, which he may al- 
ter or improve as conveniency ſhall diate. 

To theſe modes of domeſtic exerciſe may be added 
that of a ſwing, which is formed by a rope ſuſpended 
from two ſcrews, which ought to be ſtrongly fixed, at 
proper diſtances, in the joiſts of a capacious chamber, 
with a board and acuſhion for a ſeat, and cords faſt- 
ened behind and before, leſt the impetuoſity of the 
motion ſhould ſhake the patient out of his poſition. But 
this inſtrument of health is ſo often formed by chil- 
dren for their amuſement, and depends ſo much upon 
the form and extent of the area where it vibrates, that 
a more minute detail of its nature and office would 
here be unneceſſary. 

His meals ſhould 
of eaſy digeſtion If the tone of his ſtomach be vi- 
gorous, vegetables ſhould be preferred to animal-food, 
particularhj moſe vegetables which are moſt farinaceous 
and leaſt aceſcent. Fermented liquors and ardent ſpi- 
rits ſhould never be given him but to gratify the real 
demands of exhauſted nature ; for though they exhi- 
larate the ſpirits, they at the ſame time corrode the 
veſſels and relax the nerves : a misfortune doubly per- 
nicious te ſedentary life. The ſafeſt and moſt whole- 
ſome beverages are milk and water, If he ſhould be 
tired with theſe, he may he indulged with the variety 
of chocolate, balm, ſage, or ground - ivy. Coffee may 
ſometimes be taken with impunity : but tea ſhould be 
interdicted with inflexible ſeverity ; for no vegetable 
juice under heaven is more noxious to ſedentary peo- 
ple. Let him alſo, for ſimilar reaſons, be prohibited 
the uſe of tobacco in all its forms, In the obſer- 
vations of diet and exerciſe, let him neither be me- 
chanically regular, nor entirely excentric. In the 
one caſe, he will be a ſlave to habit, which may 
create ſome inconvenience ; in the other, he will form 
no habits at all, which may ſtill be productive of 
greater. 


f upon 


be temperate, his diet light and Die. 


We have more than once hinted, during the conrſe Low ſpirit 


of this article, that the blind, as liable to all the incon- 
veniences of ſedentary life, are peculiarly ſubjected 
to that diſorder which may be called te dium vitæ or 
low ſpirits. This indiſpoſition may be ſaid to com- 
prehend in it all the other diſeaſes and evils of human 
life ; becauſe, by its immediate influence on the mind, 
it aggravates the weight and bitterneſs of every cala- 
mity to which we are obnoxious. In a private letter, 
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Blind. we have heard it deſcribed as a formidable promos, mind ſtrongly and naturally revolts. She ſhould there- Bling. 
—— in the regions of miſery, between the awfal gulphs of fore be rather allured to wiſdom and virtue, by rational way 


ſuicide on the one hand, and phrenzy on the other ; 
into either of which, a gentle breeze, according to the 
force of its impulſe and the line of its direction, may 
irrecoverably plunge the unhappy victim; yet from 
both of which he may providentially eſcape. Though 
the ſhades of the metaphor may, perhaps, be unnatu- 
rally deepened, yet thoſe who have felt the force of 
the malady will not fail to repreſent it by the moſt 
dreadful images which its own feelings can ſuggeſt. 
Parents and tntors therefore, if they have the leaſt pre- 
tence to conſcience or humanity, cannot be too care- 
ful in obſerving and obviating the firſt ſymptoms of this 
impending plague. If the limbs of your blind child 
or pupil be tremalons ; if he is apt to ſtart, and eaſily 
ſuſceptible of ſurpriſe ; if he finds it difficult to ſleep ; 
if his ſlumbers, when commenced, are frequently in- 
terrupted, and attended with perturbation : if his or- 
dinary exerciſes appear to him more terrible and 
more inſuperable than uſual ; if his appetites become 
languid 2nd his digeſtion flow ; if agreeable occur- 
rences give him leſs pleaſure, and adverſe events more 
pain than they onght to inſpire ,—this is the criſis of 
vigorous interpoſition. The regimen and exerciſe a- 
bove preſcribed are the beſt preventatives of this evil, 
and perhaps its beſt remedies when unhappily incur- 
red, But if the ſymptoms ſhonld eſcape your atten- 
tion till the patient is actually ſeized with the diſtem- 
per, you may then, according to its depth and perma- 
nency, apply the cold bath, vitriolic acid, and Peruvi- 
an bark. Magneſia alba will, from time to time, be 
found uſeful to lenify the ſevere and corroſive acid ge- 
nerated in the ſtomach ; it is preferable to chalk, to 
crab's eyes, or to any of the other abſorbents, becauſe 
of its laxative tendency. The tincture ag infuſion of 
wild valerian, pills of aſafoetida, and white muſtard- 
ſeed, are likewiſe preſcribed. Care ſhonld be taken 
that the patient may never be ſuffered to remain co- 
ſtive, otherwiſe the function of digeſtion will be impe- 
ded. Gentle cathartics ſhould therefore be adminiſter- 
ed ; but with caution, thai their operation may clear 
the bowels without weakening nature, Emetics may 
ſometimes give the patient a temporary relief, by ex- 
erting and bracing the fibres of the ſtomach; but if 
uſed too frequently, they will have a contrary effect: 
previous to the uſe of bark, however, they ſhould al- 
ways be taken to prepare the veſſel for its reception. 
The ſymptoms above enumerated would ſeem to indi- 
cate the origin of the diſtemper from extreme weak- 
neſs or relaxation of nerves : that relaxation may be 
cauſed by ſevere and intemperate thought; by ſupine 
indolence ; by exceſſive or habitual drinking; and above 
all, by venereal gratifications prematurely and frequent- 
ly indulged, by which the approaches of this evil are 
accelerated, its continuance inſured, and its poignancy 
augmented. Parents and tntors, therefore, as they 
value the welfare of their charge, and wonld anſwer 
to God for their conduct, ſhould be ſcrupulouſly care- 
ful to obſerve when any of theſe illegitimate propenſi- 
ties inflame the youthful mind, to check, or rather 
elade them; not fo much by ſevere reprehenſion and 
ſolemn interdi&, as by endeayouring to preocupy the 
ſoul, and engaye the attention with other favourite a- 
muſements. Againſt every act of arbitrary power; the 


motives and gentle methods, than by cruel menaces 
and ſtern commands. Thoſe who are afflicted with 
low ſpirits may be ſaid to be doubly unfortunate; for 
they have not only their own internal ſufferings to ſuſ- 
tain, but the contempt and ridicule of a thoughtleſs 
and unfceling world, by whom their complaints are 
thought to be imaginary, and their depreſſion affected. 
Should the farcaſtic or ſceptical reader apoligize for 
his want of humanity, by aſking in what theſe inter- 
nal ſufferings conſiſt, it will be caſy to give him a clear 
and ſolid anſwer: They ariſe from a ſevere and acute 
feeling of nature's incapacity to diſcharge the vital 
functions with tolerable caſe; from the ſharp and con- 
ſtant irritation infficted on the ſtomach and lower in- 
teſtines by every thing not ſweet or infipid that paſſes 
through them; and from a degree of ſenſibility too ex- 
quiſne for the precarious and fluctuating ſtate of our 
nature: theſe are the vindictive, incxorable demons 
that arm every thought with the ſtings of ſcorpions 
and render the ſenſe of exiſtence itſelf inſupportable. 
We have heard of hypochondriacs who thought them- 
ſelves made of glaſs; and of others who believed their 
perſons grown to a ſize ſo enormous, that they could 
not enter into any door: but it has never been our 
fortune to be perſonally acquainted with any of theſe 
ſantaſtics. Thoſe with whom we have converſcd 
were rather inclined to exaggerate real, than to create 
imaginary, evils ; rather to anticipate gloomy poſſibili- 
ties, than to dwell upon improbable or chimerical ca- 
taſtrophes : the tender parent, therefore, or the faith- 
ful guardian, will beware of treating them with neglect 
or levity. He will ſuit his converſation, as much as 
poſſible, to the preſent tone of their feelings ; he will 
avoid all innovations in their management, except ſixh 
as are abſolutely neceſſary for their cure. 

Be careful never to reaſon nor expoſtulate with your 
patient on the nature of his malady. Tell him not 
that his uneaſy fcelings, far from being real, are the 
fictitious impoſitions of a depraved fancy. His diſa- 
greeable ſenſations will be more than ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate the falſchood of your aſſertions : thus your 
argumentative and perſuaſive powers will not only be 
exerted in vain, but may conſiderably retard, if not 
finally prevent, his recovery; and may leave ſuch in- 
delible prepoſſeſſions againſt you, in his mind, as no 
length of time, no viciſſtudes of life, will ever be able 
to efface. Opium has alſo been recommended; but 
excepting deſperate caſes, it will be found a fallacious 
and dangerous remedy :—fallacious, becauſe the eaſe 
it gives is only temporary, and infallibly ſucceeded by 
ſharper paroxiſms :—dangerous, becauſe it may be ren- 
dered habitual, and ſubje& the patient to unmixed 
torment when omitted. Thongh we have alrcady in- 
culcated a regimen and exerciſe which appeared pro- 
per for the blind in general, and not incompatible with 
peculiar ſituations, it ſtil] ſeems neceſſary to add 2 
few reſults of painful experience upon theſe ſubjects, 
as being particularly conducive to the preſent eaſe and 
future amendment of ſuch as labour under the diſeaſes 
now in queſtion. And firſt, let it be obſerved, that 
animal food is their proper nutriment, as being of ea- 
ſieſt digeſtion ; better too, if well done upon the ſpit 
or gridiron ; for inſtead of being allowed to imbibe 

adyentitious 
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adventitious fluids, it ſhould be as much as poſſible 


w—— jrained of its own; neither ſhould it be too fat: beef, 


matton, or fowls arrived at maturity, give the ſtomach 
leaſt labour; veal, lamb, chickens, and every other 
kind of young meat, anſwers the purpoſes of nature 
with more difficulty, as the parts are not only too ſuc- 
culent, but prevented by their ſoftneſs and Jubricity 
from acting forcibly one upon another to facilitate the 
efforts of the ſtomach in digeſtion. Of all vegetable 
ſubſtances, white bread is perhaps the only ingredient 
which they can cat with the greateſt impuuity ; and 
even this would till be ſafer were the paſte formed 
with as little water as poſſible, and prepared without 
fermentation. Whether eggs are vegetable or animal 
ſubſtances, let phyſicians determine; but this we know, 
that by people in low fpirits they may be eaten, even 
at ſipper, with great impunity. Every other herb or 
root is not only extremely flatulent, but productive of 
that ſharp and intenſe acid for which we have former- 
ly preſcribed magneſia as the beſt remedy. Patients 
of this deſcription ſhould rather be frequent than li- 
beral in their meals, and ſcrupulouſly careful of all 
heterogeneous mixture. Their moſt eligible beverage, 
except ſimple water, if they can afford it, is port 
wine, as being leaſt convertible into that poignant 
fluid : porter likewiſe, if not ſtale, may, by its ſtrength 
and bitterneſs, aſſiſt the action of the ſtomach. Nei- 
ther of theſe fermented liquors ſhould be taken in large 

aantities at once: let the clamours of nature be ſatis- 
fed, and no more; for if the ſpirits are unnaturally e- 
lated, they will be certain io fink proportionably when 
the ſtimulus ceaſes to operate. The moderate uſe of 
genuine rum or brandy, properly diluted, when the 
other liquors cannot be had, may be productive of 
good effects, but ſhould never be uſed at or near na- 
tural periods of repoſe ; becauſe, even when diluted, 
they occaſion a febriety or pyrexia, incompatible with 
ſoand and refreſhing ſleep. Care ſhould likewiſe be 
taken that the patient may never be too much warm- 
ed, either by clothes or exerciſe, eſpecially when in 
bed. Exertions of body, particularly in the open air, 
are indiſpenſably neceſſary for promoting digeſtion 
and acquiring ſtrength ; but ſhould never be carried to 
fatigue. The mind ſhould likewiſe be diverted from 
attention to itſelf and its diſorder, by reading and 
converſation. But there is an uncommon degree of 
diſcernment and delicacy requiſite in the topics, that 
they may neither be too cheerful nor too ſerious, for 
the ſtate of the mind, when they are applied. Nei- 
ther let theſe injunctions be eſteemed trivial: ſuch little 
attentions, uniformly and tenderly exerted for their ſa- 
tisfaction, will contribute in no ſmall degree to their 
preſent tranquillity, and of conſequence to their fu- 
ture reſtoration. We have thought it neceſſary to 
expatiate thus far, on a ſubje& gloomy and forbidding 
in itſelf, but of ſuffecient importance to demand par- 
ticular attention; and, beſides what we have ſaid may 
not only be aſeful to the blind in particular, but ap- 
plicable to all thoſe who labour under the ſame depreſ- 
fon, It only remains to add, that the order, the pe- 
riods, and the quantities, in which the remedies above 
enumerated ſhould be applied, muſt be determined by 
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wiſdom and experience, or regulated by the advice of Blind. 
a ſkilful and vigilant phyſician, We are ſorry that 
truth obliges us to acknowledge, that we have found 
the faculty leſs intelligent in this diſeaſe, and leſs at- 
tentive to its various aſpects, than could be wiſhed, or 
than its malignity Ar wage; 31 
The natural curioſity of children renders them ex- Natural cu- 
tremely and indefatigably inquiſitive. This diſpoſition rioſityto be 
is often peculiarly prevalent in the blind. Parents and £ratified, 
tutors, therefore, ſhould gratify it whenever their an- 22 — 4 
ſwers can be intelligible to the pupil; when it is other- * 6 
wiſe, let them candidly confeſs the impoſſibility or im- reaſon to be 
propriety of anſwering his queſtions, At this period, gives, 
if their hearts be tender and their powers inventive, 
they may render his amuſements the vehicles, and bis 
toys the inſtruments, of improvement: why, for in 
ſtance, may not the centrifagal and centripetal forces 
be illuſtrated from the motion of a top, or the nature 
and power of elaſticity by the rebound of a ball. Theſe 
hints may lead to others, which, if happily improved 
and applied, may wonderfully facilitate the progreſs of 
knowledge, Nor will the violence of exerciſe, and 
the tumult of play, be productive of ſuch perils and X 
accidents as may be apprehended. 
For the encouragement of ſuch parents as chooſe 
to take theſe advices with regard to exerciſe, let us 
inform them, that though, till the age of twenty, 
ſome blind perſons were on moſt occaſions permit- 
ted to walk, to run, to play at large, they have yet 
eſcaped without any corporeal injury from theſe ex- 
curſions. 32 
Parents of middle, or of higher rank, who are The blind 
ſo unfortunate as to have blind children, ought, by all not to be 
poſſible means, to keep them out of vulgar company. indulged 
The herd of mankind have a wanton malignity, which pal oor 
eternally impels them to impoſe upon the blind, and —_ 
to enjoy the painful ſituations in which theſe im 
ſitions place them. This is a ſtricture vpon the hu- 
manity of onr ſpecies, which nothing but the love of 
truth and the dictates of benevolence could have extort- 
ed from us. But we (7) have known ſome who have 
ſuffered ſo much from this diabolical mirth in their 
own perſons, that it is natural for us, by all the means 
in our power, to prevent others from becoming its 
victims. 
Blind people have infinitely more to fear from the 
levity and ignorance, than from the ſelfiſhneſs and ill- 
nature, of mankind. In ſerious and important nego- 
ciations, pride and compaſſion ſuſpend &o efforts of 
knavery or ſpleen; and that very infirmity, which ſo 
frequently renders the blind defenceleſs to the arts of 
the inſidious, - or to the attempts of malice, is a power- 
ful incentive to pity, which is capable of diſarming 
fury itſelf, Villainy, which frequently piques itſelf 
more upon the arts by which it prevails, than upon the 
advantages which it obtains, may often with contempt 
reject the blind, as ſubjects beneath the dignity of its 
operation; but the ill-natured buffoon conſiders the 
moſt malicious effects of his merriment as a mere jeſt 
without reflecting on the ſhame or indignation which 
they inſpire when inflicted on a ſenſible temper. 
But vulgar credulity and ignorance are no leſs dan- 
gerons 
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(r) The author of theſe obſeryations, though he chooſes to expreſs himſelf in this manner, is blind, 
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Blind. gerous to thoſe who want ſight, than the falſe and me- 
7 chanical wit ſo univerſally practiſed in common life. 
They muſt We know, we ſympathetically feel, the ſtrong propen- 


not be per- (ity of every illiterate mind, to relate or to believe what- 
mitted to ever is marvellous and dreadful, Theſe impreſſions, 
hear mar- when early imbibed, can ſcarcely be eradicated by all 
vellous and (he conſpiring efforts of mature reaſon and confirmed 


8 experience, Thoſe philoſophers who have attempted 

34 {#0 break the alliance between darkneſs and ſpectres, 
The aſſo- were certainly inſpired by laudable motives. But they 
ciation mult give us leave to aſſert, that there is a natural and 
between eſſential connection between night and orcus, Were 
. we endued with ſenſcs to advertiſe us of every noxious 
wig, object before its contiguity could render it formidable, 
ed in oa. our panics would probably be leſs frequent and ſenſible 


tu than we really feel them, Darkneſs and filence, there- 
fore, have ſomething dreadful in them, becauſe they 
ſuperſede the vigilance of thoſe ſenſes which give us 
the earlieſt notices of things. If you talk to a blind 
boy of inviſible beings, let benevolence be an inſepa- 
rable ingredient in their character. You may, if you 
pleaſe, tell him of departed ſpirits, anxious for the wel- 
fare of their ſurviving friends; of miniſtering angels, 
who deſcend with pleaſure from heaven to execute the 
purpoſes of their Maker's benignity ; you may even 
regale his imagination with the ſportive gambols and 
innocent frolics of fairies; but let him hear as ſeldom 
as poſſible, even in ſtories which he knows to be fabu- 
lous, of vindictive 2 vindictive fiends, or aveng- 
ing furics. They ſcize and pre-occupy every avenue 
of terror which is open in the ſoul; nor are they eaſily 
diſpollefied, Sooner ſhould we hope to exorciſe a ghoſt, 
or appeaſe a fury, than to obliterate their images in a 
warm and ſuſceptible imagination, where they have 
35 been habitually impreſſed, and where theſe feelings 
The me- cannot be diſſipated by external phenomena. If hor- 
thod of diſ- rors of this Kind ſhould agitate the heart of a blind 
ſipating the boy (which may happen, notwithſtanding the moſt 
fears of the ſtreuuous endeavours to prevent i) , the ſtories which 
blind. he has heard will be moſt effectually diſcredited by ri- 
dicule. This, however, muſt be cautiouſly applied, 

by gentle and delicate gradations, If he is inſpired 

KA one by effects upon his ſenſes, the cauſes of 

which he cannot inveſtigate, indefatigable pains mult 

be taken to explain theſe phenomena, and to confirm 

that explication, whenever it can be done, by the teſti- 

mony of his own ſenſes and his own experience. The 

exertion of his locomotive and mechanical powers (the 

rights of which we have formerly endeavoured to aſſert) 

36 wil ſenſibly contribute to diſpel theſe terrors. 

The inven- His inventive faculties ought likewiſe to be indulged 


tion of the ith the ſame freedom. The data which they explore 
— may be preſented in ſuch a manner, as to render diſ- 


bat neither coveries caſy: but (till let invention be allowed to co- 
anticipated Operate, The internal triumph and exultation which 
nor check- the mind feels from the attainment and conviction of 

new truths, heightens theircharms, impreſſes them deep 
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on the memory, and gives them an influence in practice 
of which they 1 not otherwiſc have boaſted. 

There are a ſort of people in the world, whoſe views 
and education have been ſtrictly confined to one pro- 
vince, and whoſe converſation is of conſequence limited 
and technical, Theſe, in literary intercourſe, or fa- 
ſhionable life, are treated with univerſal contempt, and 
branded with the odious name of mere men of buſineſs. 
Nor is it any wonder that the converſation of ſuch 
ſhould prove nauſeous and diſguſting. It would be arro- 
gance in them to expect, that indifferent perſons ſhould 
cither enter into their private intereſts, or the peculia- 
rities of their craft, with a warmth equal to their 
own, We have known the intruſion of ſuch a perſon 
involve a numerous company in gloom, and terminate 
the freedom and vivacity of agreeable diſcourſe in lazy 
yawning and diſcontented ſilence. Of all innocent cha- 
racters, this ought to be avoided by the the blind; be- 
cauſe, of all others, it is the character which they run 
the greateſt hazard of adopting. The limitation of 
their powers naturally contracts their views and pur- 
ſuits, and, as it were, concentres their whole intellec- 
tual faculties iu one, or at beſt in few objects. Care 
ſhould therefore be taken to afford the mind a theatre 
for its exertions, as extenſive as poſſible, without di- 
verting it from one great end, which, in order to ex- 
cel, it ought for ever to have in proſpect, 


Plind, 


There are few ſciences in which the blind have not OR A 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves: even thoſe whoſe acquiſition ners of the 
ſcemed eſſentially to depend upon viſion, have at laſt blind. 


yielded to genius and induſtry, though deprived of that 
advantage. Mr Sanderſon, whom we formerly men- 
tioned, has left behind him the moſt ſtriking evidences 
of aſtoniſhing proficiency in thoſe retired and abſtract 
branches of mathematics which appeared leaſt acceſ- 
ſible to perſons of his infirmity. Sculpture (G) and 
painting are not, perhaps, the moſt practicable arts for 
a blind man; yet he is not excluded from the pleaſing 
creation and extenſive regions of fancy. However 
unaccountable it may appear to the abſtract philoſopher, 
yet nothing is more certain in fact, than that a blind 
man may, by the inſpiration of the muſes, or, to ſtrip 
the figure of its mythological dreſs, may, by the ef- 
fort of a cultivated genius, exhibit in poetry the moſt 
natural images and animated deſcriptions, even of viſible 
objects, without either incurring or deſcrving the im- 
putation of plagiariſm. 

In the ſiſter art of muſic, there are, at preſent, living 
and noble inſtances how far the blind may proceeed. 

If we look into former periods, we ſhall find illuſ- 
trious and pregnant examples, how amply nature has 
capacitated the blind to cxcel both in the ſcientific and 
practical departments of muſic. In the 16th century, 
when the progreſs of improvement both in melody and 
harmony was rapid, and conſpicuous, Franciſcus Sali- 
nas was eminently diſtinguiſhed. He was born A. D, 
1513, at Burgos in Spain; and was ſon to the — 

0 


— 
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(6) Yet there are inſtances of perſons who have been enabled to take the figure and idea of a face by the 
touch, and mould it in wax with the utmoſt exactneſs; as was the caſe of the blind ſculptor mentioned by 
De Piles, who thus took the likeneſs of the Duke de Bracciano in a dark cellar, and made a marble ſtatue of 
. 163. I. with great elegance and juſtneſs. Vide De Piles Cours de Peint. p. 329. and Wolf. Pſychol. 
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of that city. Tho' afflicted with incurable blindneſs, 
[ he was profoundly ſkilled both in the theory and prac- 


Blind. 
tice of muſic. As a performer, he is celebrated by his 
cotemporaries with the ay encomiums. As a theo- 
riſt, his book, if we may believe Sir John Hawkins, is 
equal in value to any now extant in any language. Tho' 
he was deprived of ſight in his earlieſt infancy, he does 


not content himſelf to delinate the various phenomena 
in maſic, but the principles from whence they reſult, 


geometrical, and harmonical rativs, which at that pe- 
riod were eſteemed eſſential to the theory of muſic, 
with a degree of intelligence which would have de- 
ſcrved admiratien though he had been in full poſſeilion 
of every ſenſe requiſite for theſe diſquiſitions. He was 
taken to Rome in the retinue of Petrus Sarmentus 
archbiſhop of Compoſtella; and having paſſed twenty 
years in Italy, he returned to Salamanca, where he ob- 
tained the profeſſorſhip of mulic, an office at that time 
equally reſpectable and lucrative. Having diſcharged 
it with reputation and ſucceſs for ſome time, he died at 
the venerable age of 77. 

In the ſame period flouriſhed Caſpar Crumbhorn, 
blind from the third year of his age : > he compoſ- 
ed ſeveral picces in many parts with ſo much ſucceſs, 
and performed both upon the flute and violin ſe exqui- 
ſitely, that he was diſtinguiſhed by Auguſtus elector 
of Saxony. But preferring his native Sileſia to every 
other country, he returned thither, and was appointed 
organiſt of the church of St Peter and Paul in 
the city of Liguitz, where he likewiſe had often the 
direction of the muſical college, and died June 11th 
1621. | 
To theſe might be added Martini Peſenti of Venice, 
a compoſer of vocal and inſtrumental muſic almoſt of 
all kinds, though blind from his nativity ; with other 
examples equally worthy of public attention. But if 
vulgar prejudice is capable of bluſhing at its own con- 
temptible character or of yielding to conviction, thoſe 
already quoted are more than ſufficient to ſhow the 
muſical jugglers of our time, who are generally as 
abſolute ſtrangers to learning and taſte as to virtue, 
that their art is no monopoly with which thoſe a- 
lone who ſee are inveſted by the irreverſible decree of 
heaven. 

For Sanderſon's method of calculation, both in a- 
rithmetic and algebra, ſec the account prefixed to his 
own treatiſe on that ſubject. But there is a much ful- 
ler and more circumſtantial detail both of its nature 
and its various uſes, given by Mr Didoret in his“ Let- 


of. which we ſhall here tranſlate. 
Sanderſon's © It is much eaſier (ſays the author) to uſe ſigns 
plan of no- already invented, than to become their inventor; as 
tion, one is forced to do, when engaged in circumſtances 
for which he is not provided. Of what advantage 
might not this be to Sanderſon to find a palpable arith- 
metic already prepared for him at five years of age, 
which he might otherwiſe have felt the neceſlity of in- 
venting for himſelf at the advanced period of twenty- 
five? This Sanderſon, Madam, is an author deprived 
of ſight, with whom it may not be foreign to our pur- 
poſe to amuſe you. They relate prodigies of him; 
and of theſe prodigies there is got ene, which his pro- 
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the relations of ſound, the nature of arithmetical, 


ter concerning the Blind, for the uſe of thoſe who ſce, 
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greſs in the belles lettres, and his mathematical attain- 
ments, do not render credible. 

« The ſame inſtrument ſerved him for algebraical 
calculations, and for the conſtruction of rectilineal fi- 
gures, You would not perhaps be ſorry that I ſhould 
give you an explication of it, if you thought your 
mind previouſly qualified to underſtand it: and you 
ſhall ſoon perceive that it preſuppoſes fo intellectual 
preparations of which you are not already miſtreſs; 
and that it would be extremely uſeful ro you if you 
ſhould ever be ſeized with the inclination of making 
long calculations by touch, | 

„Imagine to yourſelf a ſquare, ſuch as you ſee PLXCVIN 

fig. 1. divided into four equal parts by perpendi- 
cular lines at the ſides, in ſuch a manner, that it 
may preſent you nine points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8,9. 
Suppoſe this ſquare picrced with nine holes capable of 
reeciving pins of two Kinds, all of equal length and 
thickneſs, but ſome with heads a little larger than the 
others, 

“ The pins with large heads are never placed any 
where elſe but in the centre of the ſquare ; thoſe with 
ſmaller heads never but at the ſides, except in one ſin- 
gle caſe, which is that of making the figure 1, where 
none are placed at the ſides. The ſign © is made by 
placing a pin with a large head in the centre of the 
little ſquare, without putting any other pin at the ſides “. Scefig. 2. 
The number 1 is repreſented by a pin with a ſmall 
head placed in the centre of the ſquare, without put- 
ting any other pin at the ſides : the number 2, by a pin 
with a large head placed in the centre of the ſquare, 
and by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one of 
the ſides at the point 1: the number 3, by a pin with 
a large head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and 
by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one of the ſides 
at the point 2: the number 4, by a pin with a large 
head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and by a pin with 
a ſmall head placed on one of the ſides at the point 3: 
the number 5, by a pin with a large head placed in the 
centre of the ſquare, and by a pin with a ſmall head 
placed on one of the ſides at the point 4: the number 6, 
by a pin with a large head placed in the centre of the 
ſquare, and by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one 
of the ſides at the point 5: the number 7, by a pin 
with a large head placed in the centre of the ſquare, 
and by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one of the 
ſides at the point6: the number 8, by a pin with a 
large head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and by 
a pin with a ſmall head placed on one of the ſides at 
the point 7: the number 9, by a pin with a large 
head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and by a pin 
with a ſmall head placed on one of the ſides at the 
point 8, 

« Here are plainly ten different expreſſions obvious 
to the touch, of which every one anſwers to one of 
our ten arithmetical characters. Imagine now a table 
as large as you pleaſe, divided into ſmall ſquares, hori- 
zontally ranged, and ſeparated one from the other at 
ſimilar diſtances, as you ſee it in fig. 3. Thus you will 
have the inſtrument of Sanderſon. 39 

% You may caſily conceive that there is not any Their nota- 
number which one cannot expreſs upon this table; and, tionapplied 
by conſequence, no arithmetical operation which one to numexi- 


cannot execute upon it. — 8 
6 Let 
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Mind. & Let it be propoſed, for inſtance, to find the ſum, 
or to work the addition of the nine numbers following, 
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« T expreſs * on the table in the order as they 
are dictated to me; the firſt figure at the left of the 
firſt number, upon the firſt ſquare to the left of the 
firſt line; the ſecond figure to the left of the firſt 
number, upon the ſecond ſquare to the left of the 
ſame line; and ſo of the reſt. 

6% place the ſecond number upon the ſecond row of 
ſquares, units beneath units, and tens beneath tens, 
&c. | | 

« IT place the third number upon the third row of 
ſquares, and ſo of the reſt, Then with my fingers 

running over each of the rows vertically from the bot- 
tom to the top, beginning with that which is neareſt 
to my right, I work the addition of the numbers which 
are expreſſed, and mark the ſurplos of the tens at the 
foot of that column. I then paſs to the ſecond column, 


advancing towards the left ; upon Which I operate in 


the ſame manner; from thence to the third ; and thus 
40 in ſucceſſion I finiſh my addition 
The ſame „ We ſhall now ſee how the ſame table ſerved him 
inſtrument for demon(trating the properties of rectilineal figures. 
2 to Let us ſuppoſe this propoſition to be demonſtrated, 
a That parallelograms which havethe ſame baſis and the 
n of . . 
rectilineal ſame height are equal in their ſurfaces. He placed 
figures, his pins as may be ſeen in fig. 4. Ile gave names to 
the angular points, and finiſhed his demonſtration with 
his fingers. 

0 if we ſuppoſe that Sanderſon only employed pins 
with large heads to mark the limits of his figures, a- 
round theſe he might arrange his pins with ſmall heads 
in nine different manners, all of which were familiar 
to him. Thus he ſcarcely found any embarraſſment 
but in thoſe caſes where the great number of angular 

ints which he was under the neceſſity of naming in 
his demonſtration obliged him to recur to the letters of 
the alphabet. We are not informed how he employed 
them, 

« We only know, that his fingers ran over the 
board with aſtoniſhing agility; that he undertook 
with ſucceſs the longeſt calculations; that he could in- 
terrupt the ſeries, and diſcover his miſtakes; that he 

roved them with the greateſt caſe; and that his la- 
5 required infinitely leſs time than one could have 
. by the exactneſs and promptitude with 
which he prepared his inſtruments and diſpoſed his 
41 table. 

Prepara- « This preparation conſiſted in placing pins with 
tion of the large heads in the centres of all the ſquares: having 
inſtrument. qone this, no more remained to him but to fix their 
valucs by pins of ſmaller heads, except in caſes 
where it was neceſſary to mark an unit; then he plac- 
ed in the centre of a ſquare a pin with a ſmall 
head, in the place of a pin with a large head with 

which it had been occupied. 
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« Sometimes, inſtead of forming an entire line wins 
with theſe pins, he contented himſelf with placing 
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ſome of them at all the angular points, or points of in- 
terſection; around which he tied ſilk threads, which 
finiſhed the formation of the limits of his figures.“ 
Sce fig. 4. 

It may be added by way of improvement, that for 
the diviſion of one ſeries of numbers from another, a 
thin piece of timber in the form of a ruler with which 
lines are drawn, having a pin at each end for the holes 
in the ſquares might be interpoſed'e-between the two 
ſeries to be diſtinguiſhed. 

This geometrician left other inſtruments bebind 
him; but as we do not know their uſes, we need not 
add their deſcriptions, 

It muſt be owned, that by the notation here exhi- 
bited every modification of number may be expreſſed, 
and of conſequence every arithmetical operation ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed ; but we have been recently favour- 
ed with another form of palpable arithmetic, which 
appears to us equally comprehenſive and much more 
ſimple than that of Sanderſun. It was originally in- 
vented, and is ſtill uſed in calculation, by Dr Henry 
Moyes; 2 gentleman whom we had formerly occaſion 
to mention with merited applauſe in this article, and 
whoſe character and attainments we have endeavoured 
more fully to illuſtrate than had been done in the for- 
mer edition, as well from perſonal knowledge as from 
the anecdotes of Bew, as the moſt cligible jntroduc- 
tion to the account of his notation, given in the words 
of his own letter, and exemplified in a figure copicd 
from a drawing directed by himſelf. 

« To the Editor of Encyclopzdia Britannica. 


« Str, in compliance with your requeſt, I ſend you forms of a 
the following brief account of a palpable notation Palpable 
which I have generally uſed for theſe 20 years to aſſiſt tation. 


my memory in numerical computations. When I be- 
gan to ſtudy the principles of arithmetic, which I did 
at an early period of life, I ſoon diſcovered to my mor- 
tification, that a perſon entirely deprived of fight could 
ſcarcely proceed in that uſcful ſcience without the aid 
of palpable ſymbols repreſenting the ten numerical 
characters. Being at that time unacquainted with the 
writings of Sanderſon, in which a palpable notation is 
deſcribed, I embraced the obvious, though as I after- 
wards found, imperfe& expedient of cutting into the 
form of the numerical characters thin pieces of wood 
or metal. By arranging theſe on the ſurface of a 
board, I could readily repreſent any given number, 
not only to the touch, but alſo to the eye ; and by 
covering the board with a lamina of wax, my ſymbols 
were prevented from changing their places, they ad- 
hering to the board from the lighteſt preſſure. By this 
contrivance, I could ſolve, though ſlowly, any pro- 
blem, in the ſcience of numbers: but it ſoon occurred 
to me, that my notation, conſiſting of ten ſpecies of 
ſymbols or characters, was much more complicated than 
was abſolutely neceſſary, and that any given number 
might be diſtinctly expreſſed by three ſpecies of pegs 
alone. To illuſtrate my meaning, let A, B, C, D, 
(fig. 5.), repreſent a ſquare piece of mahogany a foot 
broad and an inch in thickneſs; let the ſides A B, 
BC, CD, DA, be each divided into 24 equal parts; 
Jet every two oppoſite diviſions be joined by a groove 
cut in the board ſufficiently deep to be felt with the fin- 
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meter. 
The ſarface of the board being thus divided into 


575 little {quares, with a ſmall pertoration at each of 
their angles, let three ſets of pegs or pins, reſembling 
thoſe repreſented in the plate at the figures 6, 7, 8, 
be & fitted to the holes in the board, that when ſtuck 
into them they may keep their polilions like thole of 
« tiddle, and require ſome force to turn them round. 
The head of each peg belonging to the firit ſet is a 
right angled triangle about one tenth of an inch in 
thickneis; the head of each peg na to the ſe- 
cond ſet differs only from the former in having a ſmall 
notch in its ſloping ſide or hypothenuſe ; and the head 
of each peg belonging to the third ſet is a ſquare of 
which the breadth ſhould be equal to the baſe of the 
triangle of the other two, Theſe pegs ſhould be kept 
in a caſe conſiſting of three boxes or cells, each cell 
being allotted to a ſet, and the caſe mult be placed 
cloſe by the board previous to the commencement of 
every operation. Each ſet thould conſiſt of 60 or 70 
pegs (atleaſt when employed in long calculations) ; 
and when the work is finiſhed, they ſhould be collected 
from the board and carefully reſtored to their reſpective 
boxes. 

«Things being thus prepared, let a peg of the firſt 
ſet be fixed into the board, and it will acquire four 
different values according to its poſition reſpecting the 
calculator. When its ſloping lide is turned towards 
the left, it denotes one, or the firſt digit ; when turn- 
ed upwards, or from the calculator, it denotes two, or 
the ſecond digit; when turned to the right, it repre- 
ſents three ; and when turned downwards, or towards 
the calculator, it denotes four, or the fourth digit, 
Five is denoted by a peg of the ſecond ſet, having its 
ſloping fide or hypothenuſe turned to the left; fix, by 
the ſame turned upwards ; ſeven, by the ſame turned 
to the right; and eight, by the ſame turned directly 
down, or towards the body of the calculator. Nine 
is expreſſed by a peg of the third ſet when its edges 
are directed to right and left; and the ſame Peg 
expreſſes the cypher when its edges are directed up an 
down. By three different pegs the relative values of 
the ten digits may therefore be diſtinctly expreſſed with 
facility; and by a ſufficient number of each ſet the 
ſteps and reſult of the longeſt calculation may be clear- 
ly repreſented to the ſenſe of feeling. It ſeems unne- 
ceſſary to illaſtrate this by an example: ſuffice it to 
expreſs in our characters the preſent year of the Chriſ- 
tian era 1788: Take a peg of the firſt ſet and fix it 
in the board with its ſloping ſide turned towards the 
left equal to one; take now a peg of the ſecond ſet 
and fix it in tne next hole in the ſame groove, pro- 
ceeding as uſual from left to right, with its ſloping 
ſide turned to the right equal to 7 ; next take a peg 
of the ſame ſer and fix it in the next hole, with its ſſop- 
ing {ide turned downwards, equal to 8; laſtly, take a- 
nother peg of the ſame ſet and place it in the next hole 
in the ſame poſition, equal to 8; and the whole will 
expreſs the number required. 


« When it is neceſſary to expreſs a vulgar fraction, 


I place the numerator in the groove immediately above, 

and the denominator in that immediately below the 

groove in which the integers ſtand; and in decimal 
Vor. III. 
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Lind. ger, aud let the board be perforated at each interſcc- 
—.— tion with an inſtrument a tenth of an inch in dia- 
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arithmetic an empty hole in the inteper-pgroove rerc- 
ſcents the comma or decimal point. By fimilar breal:« 
I alſo denote pounds, ſhillings, pence, &c. and by th: 
ſame expedient I ſeparate in divition the diviſor aus 
quotient from the dividend, 

This notation, which ſupplics me completely 
with coefficients aud indices in algebra and flaxiong, 
ſeems much ſuperior to any of the kind hitherio made 
public in the weſt of Europe. That invented and de- 
ſcribed by Mr Grenville, having no leſs than ten ſets 
of pegs, is by much too complicated for general prac- 
lice ; and that which we owe to the ceicbrated San- 
derſon is apt to puzzle and embarraſs the calculator, 
as the pegs repreſenting the numerical digits can fel- 
dom or never be in the ſame ſtraight line. If you agree 
with me that the above notation may promote the 
knowledge, and therefore the happincls, of perſons de- 
nied the benefit of fight, you have my conſent to give it 


a a place in the preſent edition of your valuable work, 1 


am, Sir, with reſpe&, your obedicnt ſervant, 
HENRY MOVES.“ 

We have ſeen the machine above mentioned, which 
was exhibited to the ſociety for the improvement of 
polite arts, &c. by Mr. Grenville, who is himſelf alſo 
deprived of fight. But though this has met with the 
approbation of Mr Stanley, we cannot forbear to think 
it leſs ſimple in its ſtructure than that of Dr Moyes's, 
more multiform in its apparatus, and of conſequence 
more laborious and complex in the proceſs of its opera- 
tion: for where every ſingle peg — only one power, 
and acquires no diverſity of value from its poſition, 
their forms muſt be indefinitely varied and their nom- 
bers prodigiouſly multiplied ; which mult coſt both the 
memory and judgment of the pupil numberleſs painful 
and fatiguing exertions before he contracts a habit of 
uſing the inſtrument with promptitude and ſucceſs. On 
theſe accounts, a particular deſcription of it is omitted 
in this place. 
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In the higher parts of mathematics, ſuch as conic A new ma- 
ſections, the ſame ſolid figures which are mediums of thematical 


perception to thoſe who ſee, may perform the ſame 
uſeful office the blind. But, for the ſtructure of ſuper- 
ficial figures, we ſhould imagine, that a kind of matter 
might be found, ſoft enough to be eaſily ſuſceptible 
of impreſſions, yet hard enongh to retain them till 
effaced by an equal preſſure, Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
a table were formed, four feet broad and eight in length; 
for the figures, that they may be the more ſenſible to 
the touch, ought to be larger than ordinary. Suppoſe 
this table had brims, or a moulding round it, riſing 
an inch above the ſurface ; Jet the whole expanſe, then, 
be filled with bees-wax, and the ſarface above preſſed 
extremely even with a poliſhed board, formed exactly 
to fit the ſpace within the mouldings. This board 
will always be neceſlary io efface the figures employed 
in former propoſitions, and prepare the ſurface for new 
ones, We think we have pondered the minuteſt in- 
convenience that can ariſe from this method of deli- 
neating and conceiving geometrical truths; and, after 
all, the table appears to us the beſt and the leaſt trou- 
bleſome apparatus which a blind man can uſe. 


inſtrument 


propoſed. 
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We Geographi- 


can ſee no reaſon why general ideas of geography or to- cel inſtru- 
pography might not be conveyed to him in the ſame ments pro- 


manner, by ſpheres compoſed of or covered with the poſed for 
ſame impreſſible matter, 2 the blind. 
P p Such 


line: 
— ſ— 
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Such were the mediums that occurred tothe author, 
when this article was originally written, for conveying 
to perſons deprived of light thoſe remote and compli- 
cated truths which viſion alone was thonght capable 
of repreſenting ; but a work has been lately publiſhed 
at Paris which ſuperſedes every former attempt to pro- 
mote or facilitate the improvement of the blind. The 
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matics, hiſtory, &c, What remains of the book is 


taken up with notes which illuſtrate each particular —u—— 


chapter ; a ſhort hiſtorical account of the riſe, the pro- 

eſs, and the preſent ſtate, of the academy for the 
ormation of the blind ; an ode on the cultivation of 
the blind, by one that laboured under that affliction; 
an extract from the regiſter of the royal academy of 


45 invention of a plan ſo arduous in its appearance and ſciences; opinion of the printers ; models of the va- 0 
2 ſo practicable in its execution, demanded the higheſt rious pieces which blind children are capable of print- 
* ol ws excrtions of the nobleſt genius to produce it, and the ing; and an account of the exerciſes performed by 
provement moſt ſtrennous efforts of indefatigable humanity to blind children, in preſence of the king, queen, and 
of the blind render it effectual. It is intitled. © An Eſſay on the royal family, during the Chriſtmas ſolemnities 1786. 


Education of the Blind.” Its object is to teach them, 
by pilpable characters impreſſed on paper, not only 
Ki liberal arts and ſciences, but likewiſc the principles 
of mechanical operation, in ſuch a manner, that thoſe 
who have no genius for literary improvement may yct 
become reſpectable, uſeful, and independent members 
of ſociety, in the capacity of common artiſans. By 
theſe tangible ſignatures they are taught to read, to 
write, and to print: they are likewiſe inſtructed in 
geometry, in algebra, geography, and, in ſhort, in 
every branch of natural philoſophy. Nor are their ef- 
forts circumſcribed by mere utility; a taſte for the fine 
arts has likewiſe been cultivated among them. They 
have been taught to read muſic with their fingers as 
others do with their eyes; and though they cannot at 
once feel the notes and perform them upon an inſtru- 
ment, yet are they capable of acquiring any leſſon 
with as much exactneſs and rapidity as thoſe who en- 
joy all the advantages of light, But we ſhall give a 
more particular account of the wonderful topics con- 
tained in this eſſay. In his firſt chapter the author 
diſcovers the end propoſed by that delineation of cul- 


Thus having given a curſory view of the various topics 
contained in the eſſay, we proceed to give ſome ac- 
count of the manner in which the blind print and write, 


The blind compoſitor, then, has a box for cvery al- Printing 


phabetical character in uſe; on the outſide of theſe 
boxes are palpably marked the peculiar character be- 


longing to each: they are filled with types, which he blind. 


chooſes and ſets as they are called for, but not in the 
poſition in which they are to be read ; on the contra- 
ry, they are inverted as objects are ſeen painted on the 
retina of an eye by an optician. Having thus fixed 
and arranged his types, he chooſes a page of the 
ſtrongeſt paper that can be found, which he gently 
moiſtens in a degree ſufficient to render it more eaſily 
ſuſceptible of impreſſions, without being dilacerated 
or worn by the ſhock which it muſt afterwards under- 
go. He then lays it upon the types; and by the cau- 
tious operation of the preſs, or by the eaſy ſtrokes of 
a little hammer, which are frequently repeated over 
the whole expanſe, he cauſes the impreſſion of the 
type to riſe on the oppoſite ſide of the paper, where, 
when dry, it continues not only obvious to the ſight 


ture which he offers to the blind; it is to enlarge their but the touch, and is far from being eaſily effaced. x 
ſphere of knowledge, and of conſequence to increaſe On the upper ſide of the paper the letters appear in 4 
their capacities and improve their powers of action, ſo their proper poſition, and by their ſenſible elevation If 


that they may become happy and independent in them- 
ſelves, and uſeful and agreeable to others. The 2d chap- 


above the common ſurface render it practicable for the 


47 
blind to read them with their fingers. Their manner Theirmar- 
ter contains an anſwer to the objections urged againſt of writing is analogons to this operation: the pupil, ner of wr- 
the general utility of this inſtitation, Theſe objections by repeated experiments, having familiariſed himſelf tg, Ke: 


arc candidly ſtated, and anſwered in the molt ſatisfacto- 
ry manner ; but were we to recapitulate them in detail, 
it would protract this article toalength much beyond its 
due proportion, even upon the extended plan of the En- 
cyclopædia. The 3 chapter treats of reading as adapt- 
ed to the practice of the blind. The 4th chapter con- 
ſiſts of anſwers to various objections againſt the method 
of reading propoſed for the blind ; but theſe, for rea- 
ſons formerly given, we cannot, with propriety, deli- 
neate in this article. In the 5th chapter is ſhown the 
art of printing as practiſed by the blind for their pe- 
culiar uſe. In the 6th chapter is deſcribed the man- 
ner of teaching the blind the art of printing for thoſe 
that ſee. In the 7th is repreſented the manner of 
teaching the blind to write. The 8th chapter explains 
the method of teaching the blind arithmetic ; the 
9th, geography; the xoth, muſic. The 11th, con- 
tains an account of the mechanic arts in which the 
blind are employed, and of the way by which they 
are formed for ſuch occupations. The 12th ſhows in 
general the proper manner of inſtructing the blind, 
and draws a parallel between their education and that 
of the deaf and dumb. Chapter 13th treats of the 
method of iuſtrating them in the languages, mathe- 


to the forms of the letters, both in their inverted and 
in their proper poſition, gradually learns to delineate 
them upon paper, moiſtened as before, with the point 
of an iron pen, which has no ſplit, and which is juſt 
ſharp enough to impreſs without piercing the paper : 
thus, on the ſide next to the writers hand, the letters 
are formed ſunk and inverted ; but when the paper is 
turned they appear right and i relievo. Thus the 
blind are enabled to form and decypher, not only the 
characters required in common language, but alſo ma- 
thematical diagrams, arithmetical and geographical 
proceſſes, and all the characters uſed in the written 
language of muſic. If this account ſhould appear in- 
credible to any of our readers, let him be informed, 
that the author of this article has converſed with two 
gentlemen of learning and veracity who ſaw the blind 
perform all the wonders here recapitulated with aſto- 
niſhing ſucceſs, io the univerſal ſatisfaction of num- 
berleſs ſpectators whom curioſity and compaſſion impel- 
led to viſit the academy, that they might behold with 
their own eyes a ſpectacle ſo intereſting to humanity. 
Let the incredulous be alſo informed, that the com- 
poſer of the article has in his own hands a copy of 
this work now reyiewed, which is printed and bound 


by 
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Find, by the blind themſelves. They exhibit at their own 
w—— :ademy every Wedneſday and Saturday between one 
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Of natural 


and two o'clock at noon, to crowds of charitable ad- 
admirers, by whoſe liberal donations the inſtitution is 
now chiefly ſupported. 

The knowledge of aſtronomy might likewiſe be 
of infinite uſe, both by enlarging the blind perſon's 
ideas of the univerſe, and by giving him higher and 
more confirmed impreſſions of that energy by which 
the ſtars are moved, and of that deſign by which 
their motions are regulated. But theſe objects are 
too vaſt : their diſtances, their magnitudes, their pe- 
riods of revolution, are too complex to be compre- 
hended in the mind, or impreſſed in the memory, with- 
out ſenſible mediums. For this purpoſe an orrery, or 
ſome machine of a ſimilar conſtruction, will be indiſ- 
penſably requiſite. 

The ſcience of cauſes and eſſects might likewiſe yield 
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* eaſy; at night they are company to us; when we 


Blind, 


travel, they attend us; and in our rural retirement, 


they do not forſake us.” 

To this may be added, that the joys of religion are 
for ever adequate to the largeſt capacity of a finite and 
progreſlive intelligence; and as they are boundleſs in 
extent, ſo they are endleſs in duration, We have al- 
ready, moxe than once, obſerved, that the foul of a 
blind man is extremely obnoxious to melancholy and 
dejection. Where, therefore, can he find a more co- 
pious, intimate, permanent, and efficacious ſource of 
comfort than in religion ? Let this then be inculcated 
with the utmoſt care and aſliduity. Let the whole force 
of the ſoul be exerted in ſhowing him that it is reaſon- 
able. Let all the nobleſt affections of the heart be em- 
ployed in recommending it as amiable; for we will 


venture to aſlert, that the votary of religion alone 
is the man, — 


him the moſt ſublime and rational entertainment of 


which an intelligent being, in his preſent ſtate, is ſuſ- 
ceptible. By this he might enter into the laws, the 
viciſſitudes, the œconomy, of nature. Nor is it ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be an ocular witneſs 
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of the experiments by which theſe laws are detected 
and explained. He may ſafely take them for granted; 
and if, at any time, a particular experiment ſhould 
prove faithleſs, he may, from general principles, be 
able co diſcover its fallacy, whether in the nature of the 
ſubject, the inaptitude of the inſtraments, or the pro- 
ceſs of the execution. The laws of motion, the va- 
rious ratios or proportions of forces whether {imple or 
compound, he may calculate and aſcertain by the ſame 
means and in the ſame method ſo happily uſed by San- 
derſon. 

Moral and theological knowledge he may eaſily ob- 
tain, either from books or inſtructions delivered viva 
voce, The laſt, if communicated by one who under- 
ſtands and feels the ſubject, with a proper degree of 
perſpicuity and ſenſibility, are infinitely the moſt eli- 
gible, By morals, we would not merely be underſtood 
to mean a regular and inculpable ſeries of action, but 
the proper exertion and habitual arrangement of the 
whole internal economy, of which external actions are 
no more than mere expreſſions, and from which the 
higheſt and moſt permanent happineſs alone can proceed. 
By theology, we do not mean that ſyſtematic or ſcholaſtic 
jargon, which too frequently uſurps its venerable name ; 
but thoſe ſublime and liberal ideas of the nature and 
government of a Supreme Being, whether diſcoverable 
by nature or revealed in Scripture, which enforce every 
moral obligation, which teach us what is the ultimate 
good of our nature, which determine our efforts and 
animate our hopes in purſuing this moſt important of all 
objects. What Cicero ſays of the arts and ſciences 
may with great propriety be applicd to religion : Nam 
catera neque temporum ſunt, neque ælatum omnilm, ne- 


que locorum; et hac fludia advleſcentiam alunt, ſenectu— 


tem oblectaut, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac 


folatium prabent : delectaut domi, non impediunt foris ; 


pernofAant nobiſcum, perigrinantur, ruſticantur. Tranſ- 
lated thus: © For other itndics are not ſvited to every 
© time, to cvery age, and to every place: but theſe give 
« ſtrength in youth, and joy in old age; adorn proſpe- 
© rity, and are the ſupport and conſolation of adverſity ; 
* at home they are delightful, and abroad they are 


felf-derived enjoyment. 


Quem, ſi fraftus illabatur orbis, 


Impavidum ferient ruine : 


Thus tranſlated ; 


Whom, though with nature's wreck oppreſs'd, 
Unmanly fears could ne'er iufeſt. 


When the ſituation of the blind, and its natural ef- 
fects upon their characters are conſidered ; when we 
reflect how exquiſite their diſtreſſes, how pungent their 
diſappointments, how ſenſible their regrets, how te- 
tedious and gloomy their periods of ſolitude; we muſt 
be wretches indeed, if we can grudge either labour or 
expenſe in procuring them every ſource of entertain- 
ment, which, when procured, remains in their own 
power, and yields what may be in ſome meaſure termed 
Theſe amuſe ments are prolific 
of numberleſs advantages: they afford us at once enter- 
tainment and exertion ; they teach us to explore a 
thouſand reſources for 11 and improvement, 
which would otherwiſe have eſcaped our attention; 


they render us awake and ſenſible to a thouſand notices 


both of external and intellectual obje&s, which would 
otherwiſe have paſſed unobſerved. 
Thus far have we proceeded without mentioning phi- 
lological learning; though we know it to be attain- 
able by the blind in a high degree, and though we 
are conſcions of its importance both to their uſe and 
ornament, But as it is not indiſpenſable, and as its 
acquiſuion is tedious and operoſe, we thought it leſs 
neceſſary to be early and minutely ſpecified. We can- 
not doubt, that learning different languages adds to 
the treaſure of our ideas, and renders thoſe u hich we 
fleſs more clear and definite. It muſt be acknow- 
edged, that the poſſeſſion of other languages elucidates 
our own. The technical terms of almoſt every ſcience 
are exotic; and without clearly underſtanding thoſe, 
we cannot properly poſſeſs the ideas of which they 
are the vehicles. Bat theſe motives are common to 


every candidate for philological improvement with the 
blind. 
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The paths of grammar, however, are dry and rug- Of graiu- 
ged; and it will be neceſſary for the pedagogue, who- mar, 


ever he is, to take all the opportunities that offer of 
enlightening the darkneſs and poliſhing the aſperities 
of the road. When, therefore, the intellect of the 
pupil begins to open and exert its penctration, it will 
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Blind. be proper to ſhow him bow the nature, the forms, 
And arrangements, of words, flow ſrom our ideas and 
their relations. Every ſubſtance muſt naturally be in 
ſome ſtate ; it muſt either act, or be ated upon. The 
actions which it performs or ſuffers mult be performed 
or ſuffered in ſome definite manner or degree, It 
muſt likewiſe have ſome qualities, whether temporary 
and accidental, or natural and permanent. Theic qua- 
lities muſt likewiſe be ſuſceptible of degrees. When 
different ſubſtances are contidered in the ſame ſtate, 
its common participation forms a connection ; when 
regarded in different ſtates, that difference forms an 
oppoſition, The conſtant repetition of the names ot 
ſubſtances and qualities produces a diſagreeable mono- 
tony in language. They mult therefore be implicd in 
other words, * likowiſes in ſome caſes ſerve to con- 
nect the parts of a ſentence. There is a difference be- 
tween ſuch words as imply the connection of ſentences, 
and ſich as imply the connection of ſtates or circum- 
ſtances. Actions to be performed or ſuffered may be 
either poſitively affirmed of any ſubſtance, or merely 
attributed to them. Living and percipient ſubſtances 
have immediate ſenſations of pain or pleaſure, which 
likewiſe are productive of deſire and averſion, To theſe 
ſentiments particular ſounds are adapted, whether im- 
mediately inſpired by nature, or reſulting from aſſocia- 
tion and tacit convention. 

Thus we have a foundation for all the different parts 
of ſpeech; and from their natures and ofhces their 
forms and arrangements may be deduced, according to 
-, the analogy of every language. 

The bling The art of reaſoning, the knowledge of hiſtory, and 
ſuſceptible a taſte for the belles lettres, are calily attainable by the 
of logic, hi- blind ; and as they are copious funds of entertainment, 
itory, and they ſhould be inculcated, though at the expence of care 
the belles dle | 
Te The relations of perſons ſubjeted to this misfor- 
A compa- tune, if in eaſy circumſtances, will find it highly con- 
nion ſhould ducive to the improvement of their charge, to ſelect 
Leunitedto ſome one among his coevals, of a ſoand underſtanding, 
the blind 4 ſweet and patient temper, a docile mind, a warm 
7 mee heart, and a communicative diſpoſition. Theſe two 
2 * ſhould be taught to find their intereſt and happineſs in 
reſt an! their connection one with another. Their bed, their 
convenicn- board, their walks, their entertainments, their leflons, 
cy. ſhould be common. Theſe are the beſt eyes with 
which art can endow a blind man: and if properly ſe- 
lected, they will on ſome occaſions yield very little, in 
utility and perfection, to thoſe of nature; nay, at ſome 
junctures they may be preferable. 
1 If the blind muſt depend upon the exerciſe of their 
of the moſt oon powers for bread, we have already pointed out 
proper em- muſic as their eaſieſt and moſt obvious province; but 
ployments let it at the ſame time be remembered, that mediocrity 
tor the in this art may prove the bittereſt and moſt effectual 
blind. Me- curſe which a parent can inflict upon his offspring, as 
I it ſübjects them to every vicious impreſſion or habit 
pernicious, Which may be imbibed or contracted from the loweſt and 
molt abandoned of mankind, If your pupil, there- 
fore, be not endowed with natural talents exquiſitely 
proper both for the theory and practiſe of this art, ſaf- 
fer him by no means to be initiated in it, If his na- 
tural genius favours your attempts, the ſpinnet, harp, or 
organ, are the moſt proper inſtruments for him to be- 
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gin; becauſe by theſe inſtruments he may be made 
more caſily acquainted with the extent of muſical ſcales, 
with the powers of harmony, with the relations of 
which it is conſtituted, and of courſe with the theory 
of his art. It would not only be nnneceſiary, but im- 
ey age to carry him deep into the theory, before 
ic has attained ſome facility in the practice. Let, 
therefore, his head and bis hands (if we may uſc the ex- 
preſſion), be taught to go pari paſſu. Let the one be 
iuſtructed in the ſimpleſt elements, and the others con- 
ducted in the eaſieſt operations, firſt: contemplation 
and cxercile will prodace light in the one and promp- 
titude in the other. But as his capacity of ſpecula- 
tion and powers of action become more and more ma- 
ture, diſcoveries more abſtract and retired, taſks more 
arduous and difficult, may be aſſigned him. He ſhould 
be taught the names and pradations of the diatonic 
ſcale, the nature and uſe of thne, the diverſity of its 
modes whether ſimple or mixed. He ſhould be taught 
the quantity or value of notes, not only with reſpect 
to their pitch, but to their duration. Yet, let him be 
inſtructed not to conſider theſe durations as abſolutely 
fixed, but variable according to the velocity of the 
movements in which they are placed. Thus we reckon 
a ſemibreve equal to 4 vibrations of a pendulum ; a mi- 
nim to 2; a crotchet to 1, &c. But if the number 
of aliquot parts, into which a ſemibreve is divided, be 
great, and conſequently the value of each particular 
part ſmall, the minim, crotchet, quaver, &c. will in- 
creaſe in their intrinſic durations, though they muſt al- 
ways preſerve the ſame proportions relatively one to 
another. He ſhould never be habituated to take a 
piece of muſic, either from the ſound of a voice or an 
inſtrument. His companion ought to read the muſic 
by the names and values of its characters, with the 
ſame exactneſs as the words in any other language. 
When he becomes a conſiderable adept in the art, tan- 
gible ſigns may be invented, by which he may not only 
be enabled to read, but even to ſer, muſic for him- 
ſelf, Such exerciſes will render him infinitely more 
accurate, both in his principles and practice, than he 
would otherwiſe be. 

There is a hint of ſuch tangible ſigns given in Tan- 
ſure's muſical grammar, p. 23. and which though (like 
the reſt of the book) obſcure and indigeſted, may be 
improved and applied with advantage. 

For the ſake of thoſe in whoſe hands it may not be, 
we quote the paſſage at length. | 

* As it is the pleaſure of the Almighty, that ſome 
perſons are deſtitute of eze-ſight ; in like manner it is 
his infinite goodneſs to make them a double amends 
another way, by giving them a greater ſhare of me- 
mory, &c. whereby « Jos become very dexterous in 
playing on muſical inſtruments, mathematics, &c. as 
we may obſerve by Dr Stanley organiſt of St An- 
drew's, Holburn, in London, the blind profeſſor of 
mathematics in the univerſty of Cambridge, and 
many others too tedious here to mention, who were 
born lind, and never ſaw the leaſt glance of light; 
yet God gave them ſuch a light in edge, that they 
become the wonder of all ſuch as had the benefit of 
ſeeing, &c. 

« And as blind perſons, at firſt, cannot poſſibly have 
ſo clear an idca of notes and muſical characters, as wy 
tha! 


Blind, 


— peoenn 


5 
Scheme of 


muſical no- 


tation, 
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— tutor; I have (for the good-will 1 bear to ſuch 


unfortunate perſons) contrived the following table ; 


Wind. that ſee them, until they are taught by the maſter or that, by feeling, they may underiland notes, and Blind. 
learn any tune that ſhall be ſet them, in their maſter's W 


ablence, 
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EXPLANATION. 

« Let A—B be a ſmooth board, 3 or 4 feet long, 
x inch thick, and 9 inches wide, with 5 ſquare ledges 
glued thereon, each being half an inch aſunder, half an 
inch wide, and half an inch high; which riſing ledges 
repreſent our 5 lines of muſic, and their ſpaces : and 
the two outward lines, nog made a little lower, may 
ſerve as leger lines, on occaſion. The cyphers repre- 
ſent ſo many holes bored into every line and ſpace, half 
an inch aſunder ; wherein pegs of different ſhapes are 
to be ſet, to repreſent the ſeveral ſorts of notes and 
characters of the tune : which pegs the blind perſon 
may know by feeling, as well as he does his keys of 
the organ or harpſichord : ſo that, by keeping his fin- 
gers on the 5 lines, he feels the ſeveral pegs as they 
come on, and are ſet to repreſent the ſeveral forts of 
notes, on both line and ſpace ; whilſt his right hand 
ſtrikes the reſpective key, &c. he firſt knowing the 
names of all his keys, his lines, ſpaces, and the mark 
of every peg. Let each peg be about half an inch 


high, when ſet in very faſt. [N. B. The blind per- 


ſon muſt firſt be taught the names of the above lines 
and ſpaces in both the treble and baſs cliffs ; and that 
he muſt feel his treble with his right hand, and his 
baſs with the left hand; each being contrary, as you 
may ſee by the letters of the above table, A and B; 
and muſt learn each part ſeparate. ] 


by one as they are called for by the perſon that ſets his 
tune. 

Thus far our author. We have already compla in- 
ed, that Tanſure's Muſical Notation is imperfect; and 
perhaps every table orinſtrument of the ſame kind may 
be liable to the ſame cenſure, as not being comprehen- 
ſive of all the characters in the written language of mu- 
ſic, ſo that the blind reader may find no deficiency in 
acquiring any leſſon: yet as the cnſhion of Mr Cheeſe 
appears to have more powers than any other inſtru- 
ment for the ſame purpoſe that has hitherto occurred 
to our obſervation, though attended with many formi- 
dable objections, we here inſert it. It may poſſibly, 
however, be beſt for every blind adept in the muſical 
art, after being ſufficiently inſtructed in its theoretical 
and practical principles, to invent for himſelf a table, 
by which may be expreſſed all the various phenomena 
of muſic, in which, by varying the forms and poſitions 
of his pegs, he may habitually aſſociate them with 
ſounds, durations, reſts, intervals, chords, cadences, 
da capos, repeats, and all the various graces which = 
animation and expreſſion to muſical ſounds : for thus, 
being the immediate creatures of his own imagination, 
they will more eaſily become familiar to his memory, 
and be more ſtrongly and readily aſſociated with the 
phenomena which they are intended to fignify, than 
if he had aſſumed the inventions of any other. 


6 
« Of pegs, he muſt have a great number of every Mr Cheeſe's deſcription of his machine for teaching Cheele's 
ſort, to ſet his tune with, which he may mark as fol- muſis to people deprived of ſight, and to enable them to machine, 
lows : preſerve their compoſitions, in the att of compoſing, with- PIX VII. 


For a Semibreve, 4 top-notches out the aſſiſtance of a copyi ſt.—“ That part of the ma- 18. 9 
7 . 


Minim, 2 top-notches. 
Crotchet, 1 top-notch. 
Quaver, one corner cut off, 


chine which repreſents the book, or paper, is a ſmall 
cuſhion ſtuffed, on a little frame; along which, is 
ſewed a number of pack-thread ſtrings at equal di- 


ſtances from each other ; theſe repreſent the lines in a 
muſic book: the five which compoſe the ſlave, are 
made of large twine ; and thoſe which repreſent the 
leger or occaſional lines, drawn through the heads of 
the notes, where the muſic exceeds the compaſs of the 
eſtabliſhed ſtave, are made of ſmall twine, and are on 
Bar, a flat thin top (839 8 - the ſame — the e ORR 
? re | the itioner only wiſhes to write harpſichord 

Repeat, a ſharp-pointed top, &e. &c. &C. muſic, the — may ni hen length he pleaſes, and 

% Bat it is beſt for every performer to make about five or ſix inches wide: the ſtrings mult be 
and mark his own pegs; and deliver them one ſewed in the following order; beginning with the firſt 
N or 


Semiguaver, 2 corners cut off. 
Demiſemiquaver, all 4 corners cut off. 
Reſts, a notch in the corner. | 
A Flat, 1 notch on the lide. 

Sharp, 2 notches on the ſide. 
Point, 3 notches on the fide. 
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ones, which correſpond with the notes in the baſe of 
the inſtrament ff, rr, cc, ee: Next five large ones, for 
the ſtave which correſpond with the lincs in the book, 
or notes in the inſtrument, g. b, d, f, r ; one ſmall one, 
which repreſents the occaſional line between the baſe 
and treble, or middle c ; five large ones for the treble 
ſtave, which make the notes e, g, b, d, f; three ſmall 
ones, which repreſent the leger lines when the mulic 
goes in alt, Theſe provide for the note a in alt, c in alt, 
and e in alt; in the ſpace above which, next the edge 
of the cuſhion, the f in alt is wrote, when it is wanting, 
which completes the compaſs of the inſtrument. 

« Thoſe who only ſing or play on _ inſtruments, 
ſuch as violins, &c, ſhould have their cuſhions not above 
half the width of thoſe before-mentioned, upon which 
there ſhould be but one ſtave, and that in the following 
order: Two ſmall lincs at bottom, five large ones in 
the middle, and three ſmall ones at top. Neither of the 
outſide lines of theſe ſmall cathions ſhould be ſewed 
cloſe to the edge, as there are notes ſuppoſed above 
and below. At either end of theſe ſmall cuſhions, there 
{hoald be a ſmall wire ſtaple, in order that any number 
of them may be combined together at pleaſure, by 
running a rod through the ſtapes : this will enable the 
practitioner to write what maſicians call Score, in any 
number of parts he pleaſes ; and by that means a tho- 
rough knowledge of the great works of Handel, and all 
other claſſical authors, may be acquired as well with- 
out ſight as with it. | 

The characters uſed to write on this machine are 
pins; ſome with two, three, or more heads; others bent 
in different forms —ſome, the heads taken off and the 
top beat flat; ſome of theſe are ſplit; others the heads 
taken off, and placed near the middle. The bars are 
picces of wire crooked at each end; a double bar is 
made by placing two ſingle ones cloſe together ; a 
double ſharp and double flat in the ſame manner. 

„The characters are kept in a box in the ſame 
ſtyle as the printer keeps his types; each different 
compartment of which muſt be marked with a cha- 
racter in writing, ſignifying what each, contained in 
the ſeveral compartments, 1s intended to repreſent. 
That the maſter may be acquainted with them, the 
ſtudent muſt be taught to diſtinguiſh each of the cha- 
racters contained in the box by the feel, as well as the 
names of each line and ſpace upon the cuſhion. When 
he can do this readily, ſome muſic ſhould be read to 
him, which it will be well for him to copy on the cu— 
ſhion : and when that is filled, let it be laid on the deſk 
of the harpſichord before him ; and then by feeling over 
a paſſage or ſentence at a time, and afterwards playing 
it, his playing always commencing with the beginning 
of the picce, or at ſome particular part of it, this will 
ſoon enable him to recollect the whole, when the hands 
are taken off the cuſhion, to play what has been laſt 
felt, One of thoſe characters, called a direct, muſt be 
placed againſt the note to be next felt: This will 
enable the ſtudent to go on again, after playing, with- 
out any difficulty. The perſon who reads the muſic, 
mult be inſtructed not to call the lines or ſpaces by the 
letters which diſtinguiſh them, leſt confuſion may en- 
ſue, every eighth being the ſame ; but muſt read in the 
following manner: firſt the name of the character muſt 
be mentioned, whether minim, crotcher, or quayer, 
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&c. then the line or ſpace ; as for example, minim 


on the firſt line, crotchet on the firſt ſpace, quaver o 


the ſecond, &c. &c. When the muſic exceeds the 
compaſs of the ſtave, it muſt be particularly mentioned 
whether above or below, firſt calling the character, then 
the leger line or ſpace. 

Ihe technical term at the beginning of each piece, 
is better remembered than wrote down on the machine: 
The accidental terms, which are beſt marked by pla- 
cing ſome character, not much uſed, either above or 
below the note on which it happens, the ingenious 
mind will find out a method of doing for itſclf. 

«© This machine will not only teach muſic ; but call- 
ing the characters letters, any one will be enabled to 
ſpell, read, or write down his ſentiments on any ſub- 
ject, and even convey them to his frind without the 
aſſiſtance of a ſecretary, Arithmetic may be alſo 
taught _ this machine; as by calling the dot 1, and 
the pauſe 10, a complete ſet of figures will be formed. 

« Explanation of the figures. A, B, C, D, the form 
of the cuſhion, which in its full ſize is about three 
feet long, and five inches and three 2 wide, ha- 
ving thereon a repreſentation of muſical notes, ſhown 
by different pins ſtuck on it. The lines a, b, e, d, e, 
are of large packthread ; and the lines, f, g, h, are of 
ſwall twine. 

« Pins, no 1. A ſemibreve. 2. A ſemibreve reſt. 3. A 
minim. 4. A minim reſt. 5. Dots. 6. A crotchet. 
7. A crotchet reſt. 8. A quaver. 9g. A quaver reſt, 
10. A ſharp. 11, A ſemiquaver, 12. A ſemiquaver 
reſt. 13. A demiquaver. 14. A demiquaver reſt. 15. A 
flat. 16, A demiſemiquaver. 17. A demiſemiquayer 
reſt. 18. A ſemidemiquaver. 19. A ſemidemiquayer 
reſt. 20. A natural. 21. Bars. 22. A direct. 23. A 
tye. 24. Baſs. 25. Tenor cliff, 26, Treble cliff. 
27. A repeat. 28. Pauſe. 29. This character placed 
on any line or ſpace, ſignifies as many notes on that 
line or ſpace as there are doubles on the pins ; if turn- 
ed upwards, it implies the ſame number aſcending ; if 
downward, that number deſcending. 30. A beat or 
inverted ſhake. 31. A ſhake; ans. where there is a 
dot placed over it, ſignifies a turned ſhake. Two 
dots placed over each other, above the notes, without 
this character, ſignify a turn only. 32. This charac- 
ter is uſed over the note to ſignity forte ; and if a dot 
is placed above it, fortiſimo : if the dot is placed above 
the note and below the character, it implies creſcendo ; 
if the character is placed below the note, it ſignifies pi- 
ano; and if a dot is placed under it, pianifimo ; but 
if the dot is above the character, and below the note, 
it ſignifies diminuendo, In concertos, the inventor uſes 
the ſame character placed above the note in the ſame 
manner, with two dots over it to ſignify tote ; and 
below the notes, with two dots under it to ſignify /e: 
in vocal muſic, the ſame character above the notes, 
with three dots over it, ſignifies /y-phony ; and below 


the notes, with three dots under it, ſignifies ſong.” 


IT is certain, that when playing concertos, or, if you 
pleaſe, when performing in ſcore, the blind muſt depend 
upon memory, and upon memory alone : but happily 
their retentive powers are remarkably ſtrong ; and there 
are few pieces in muſic which will be found either too 
intricate to be acquired, or too long to be remember- 
ed, by a perſon deprived of fight, Mr Stanley, the- 

gentleman 


lic. 


Blind. 
——— what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing. If our information, 
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gentleman formerly mentioned by Tanſure, performs 


which we cannot doubt, be true, he accompanies any 
leſſon with a thorough baſs, though he never has heard 
it before. We have never yet heard of any perſon, 
though bleſſed with the full uſe of fight, and with all 
the advantages accruing from it, who could thus anti- 
cipate harmony before the chords were ſounded, and 
accompany it in a manner ſuitable to its nature. 

When he becomes a more profound theoriſt, if he 
has adopted the notion that mnſic and geometry are 
congenial and inſeparable (which, however, in our 
judgment is frivolous), he may peruſe Malcom's Eſſay 
on Muſic, and Treydell's Theory and Practice of Mu- 
ſic. But if he chooſes to hear the ſame principles deli- 
vered without that unneceſſary parade and oſtentation 
of profundity, let him be inſtructed by D*Alembert (ſee 
the article Mus1c in this Dictionary); by Rameau in 
his principles of compoſition ; and by Rouſſeau's Muſical 
Dictionary) the ſubſtance of which is engroſſed in the 
preſent Work, either under the reſpective detached ar- 
ticles, or in the notes added to the article Music). It 
is true, that the forms and proportions of inſtruments, 
the thickneſs, length, and tenſion of muſical ſtrings, 
may be mathematically adjnſted ; their relations one to 
another may be determined by the coincidence or their 
vibrations, or by the number and velocity of theſe vi- 
brations when diſſonant ; but experience and a good 
ear are amply ſufficient for theſe purpoſes, Yet, if the 
neceſſity of geometry in muſic ſhould ſtill remain an in- 
delible article in his creed, he may peruſe Dr. Smith's 
Philoſophical Principles of Harmony. There has alſo 
lately been publiſhed an explication of Tartini's theory, 
intitled, The Principles and Power of Harmony; which, 
after he has made conſiderable progreſs, may be read 
to him with ſenſible improvement. 


3 Tuvs we have endeavoured to form an eſtimate of 
to the pub- the inconveniences ſuffered, and the advantages poſſe ſſ- 


ed, by the blind; we have attempted to ſhow, of what 
kind of culture their remaining faculties are ſuſceptible, 
and what appeared to us the eaſieſt and propereſt means 
of their improvement. - We have illuſtrated not only 
its poſſibility, but its certainty, by inconteſtable facts, 
which demonſtrate, even in the eyes of ſcepticiſm and 
incredulity, to what degrees of eminence, both in the 
mechanical and liberal arts, the blind may be carried. 
It now remains to demand a categorical anſwer from 
ſociety, Whether it is more humane and cligible, that 
ſuch unhappy perſons ſhould be ſaffered to languiſh out 
their lives in torpid and miſerable obſcurity, wretched 
in themſelves and burdenſome to others; or to cultivate 


and improve their powers in ſuch a manner, as that 


they may be qualified for internal enjoyment and pub- 
lic utility. Surely there is not a human being, who 
does not diſgrace the works of God, that can be at 
any loſs in anſwering this queſtion. Have we not then 
a right to call the world to an account! have we not 


| a right to demand, why rational beings ſuſceptible of 


felicity in themſelves, and capable of transfuſing hap- 

pineſs through the ſocieties with whom they are con- 

need, ſhould be abandoned to a ſtate of inſignificance 

and miſery ? Is it poſſible that men who are every mo- 

ment ſubjected to the ſame contingencies with which 

they bchold their fellow-creatures afflicted, ſhould not 
I 
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with all their ſouls endeavour to alleviate the misfor- 


tunes of their ſuffering brethren ? Is the native and be. 


reditary portion of human woe ſo light and ſupportable 
in itſelf, that we ſhould neglect and deſpiſe thoſe to 
whom it is embittered by accidental circumſtances of 
horror and diſtreſs? You who are parents, who feel the 
ſtrong and powerful pleadings of nature, do not, by 
a brutal negligence and inſenſibility, render the ex- 
iſtence which you have given a curſe to its poſſeſſors. 
Do not pive 8 reaſon to upbraid your memory ; 
and to anſwer thoſe who aſk what patrimony you have 
left them, that their ſole inheritance was ignorance, in- 
capacity, and indigence. You men of wealth and emi- 
nence, you whom Providence has rendered conſpicnous 
on the theatre of nature, to whom it has given the no- 
bleſt opportunities of participating the divine beatitude 
by the exerciſe of univerſal benevolence and genuine 
patriotiſm ; yours is the glorions province of bringing 
neglected merit from obſcurity, of healing the wounds 
inflicted by adverſe fortune, and of cultivating theſe 
talents which may be exerted for your own advantape 
and the honour of your ſpecies. Thus you ſhall riſe 
in the heraldry of heaven, and your names diffuſe a 
luſtre through the extent of ſpace and the archives of 
etcrnity. Otherwiſe the temporary glare and parade 
of your ſituation can produce nothing elſe but a deſpi- 
cable mimicry of real and intrinſic greatneſs, and are 
no more than a ſplendid maſk to cover what in itſelf is 
infamous or deteſtable. 


By way of appendix to the preceding article, we 
ſhall add one or two very ſingular hiſtories, with which 
it is hoped our readers will not be diſpleaſed. 

An account of ſome remarkable particulars that hap- 
pened to a lady after having had the confluent kind of 
fmall-pox.) * In the courſe of this diſeaſe, during 
which the lady was attended by the late Sir Hans 
Sloane, ſeveral threatening ſymptoms appeared, which 
however were at length overcome; and the patient 
being thought out of danger, took ſeveral doſes of ſuch 
purgative medicines as are uſually adminiſtered in 
the decline of the diſeaſe, without any bad con- 
ſequence. 

« But in the evening of the day on which ſhe had 
taken the laſt doſe that was intended to be given her on 
that occaſion, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with pains and 
convulſions in the bowels; the pain and other ſymp- 
toms became gradually leſs violent as the force of 
the medicine abated, and by ſuch remedies as were 
thought beſt adapted to the caſe, they ſeemed at length 
to be entirely ſubdued. 

« They were, however, ſubdued only in appear- 
ance ; for at eleven o'clock of the forenoon of the next 
day they returned with great violence, and continued 
ſome hours ; when they went off, and left the muſ- 
cles of the lower jaw ſo much relaxed, that it fell down, 
and the chin was ſupported on the breaſt. The ſtrength 
of the patient was ſo much exhauſted during this pa- 
roxyſm, that ſhe lay near two hours with no other ſigns 
of life than a very feeble reſpiration, which was often ſo 
difficult to be diſcerned, that thoſe about her concluded 
ſhe was dead. : 

« From this time the fits returned periodically every 
day, at about the ſame hour. - At firſt they ſeemed to 
affect her nearly in the ſame degree; bat at length all 
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the ſymptoms were aggravatcd, the corvulliuns beceme 
more general, aud her arms were fometimes cvuvullcd 
alteruately ; it alſo frequently happened, that the arm 
which was laſt convuiled remained extended and inflex- 


ible ſome hours after the ſtruggles were over. Her 
neck was often twiſted with ſuch violence, that the face 
looked directly backwards, and the back part of the 
head was over the breaſt ; and the muſcles of the coun- 
tenance were alſo ſo contracted and writhed by the (palms, 
that the features were totally changed, and it was im- 
poſſible to find any reſemblance of ber natural aſpect 
by which ſhe could be known. Her feet were not 
leſs diſtorted than her head; for they were twiſted al- 
moſt to diſlocation at the inſtep, fo that ſhe could not 
walk but on her ancles. 

4% To remove or mitigate theſe deplorable ſymp- 
toms, many remedics were tried; and, among others, 
the cold bath : but cither by the natural effect of the 
bath, or by ſome miſmanagement in the bathing, the 
unhappy patient firſt became blind, and ſoon after- 
wards deaf and dumb. It is not eaſy to conceive what 
could increaſe the miſery of deafneſs, dumbneſs, blind- 
neſs, and frequent paroxyſms of excruciating pain: yet 
a very conſiderable aggravation was added: tor the loſs 
of her ſight, her hearing, and her ſpeech, was followed 
by ſuch a ſtricture of the muſcles of her throat, that 
(he could not ſwallow any kind of aliment either ſolid 
or liquid. It might reaſonably be ſuppoſed that this 
circumſtance, though it added to the degree of her 
miſery, would have ſhortened its duration: yet in this 
condition ſhe continued near three quarters of a year: 
and during that time was ſupported in a very uncom- 
mon manner, by chewing her tood only ; which having 
tarned often, and kept long in her mouth, ſhe was 0- 
bliged at laſt to ſpit out. Liquors were likewiſe gar- 
gled about in her mouth for ſome time; and then re- 
turned in the ſame manner, no part of them having 
palled the throat by an act of deglutition : ſo that 
whatever was conveyed into the ſtomach, either of the 
Juices of the ſolid food, or of ei was either gra- 
dually imbibed by the ſpongineſs of the parts, which 
they moiſtened, or trickled down in a very ſmall quan 
tity along the ſides of the veſſels. | 

« But there were other peculiarities in the caſe of 
this lady, yet more extraordinary. During the priva- 
tion of her ſight and hearing, her touch and her ſmell 
became ſo exquiſite, that ſhe could diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent colours of ſilk and flowers, and was ſenſible 
when any ſtranger-was in the room with her. 

« After ſhe became blind, and deaf, and dumb, it 
vas not eaſy to contrive any method by which a queſ- 
tion could be aſked her, and an anſwer received. This 
however was at laſt effected, by talking with the fin- 
gers, at which ſhe was uncommonly ready. But thoſe 
who converſed with her in this manner, were obliged 
to expreſs themſelves by touching her hand and fingers 
inſtead of their own. 

% A lady who was nearly related to her, having an 
apron on, that was embroidered with ilk of different 
colours, aſked her, in the manner which has been de- 
ſcribed, if ſhe could tell what colour it was? and after 
applying her fingers attentively to the figures of the 
E bog ſhe replied that it was red, and blue, and 
green, which was true. The ſame lady having a pink 
coloured ribbon on her head, and being willing (till fur- 
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iwcred that it was pink colour: this anſwer was yet 
more aſtoniſhing, becauſe it ſhowed not only a power of 
diltinguiſhing different colours, but different kinds of 
the ſame colour ; the ribbon was not only diſcovered 
10 be red, but the red was diſcovered to be of the pale 
Lind called a pink. 

« This unhappy lady, conſcious of her own uncom- 
mon infirmities, was extremely unwilling to be ſeen by 
ſtrangers, and therefore generally retired to her cham- 
ber, where none but thoſe of the family were likely to 
come. The ſame relation, who had by the experiment 
of the apron and ribbon diſcovered the exquiſue ſenſi- 
bility of her touch, was ſoon after convinced by an ac- 
cident, that her power of ſiuelling was acute and refined 
in the ſame aſtoniſhing degree. 

« Being one day viliting the family, ſhe went up to 
her couſin's chamber, and after making herſelf known, 
ſhe intreated her to go down, and fit with her among 
the reſt of the family, afluring her, that there was no 
other perſon preſent: to this ſhe at length conſented, 
and went down to the parlour door; but the moment 
the door was opened, ſhe turned back, and retired to 
her own chamber much diſpleaſed : alleging, that there 
were ſtrangers in the room; and that an attempt had 
been made to deccive her: it happened indeed that there 
were 1\rangers in the room; but they had come in while 
the lady was above ſtairs, ſo that ſhe did not know 
they were there. When ſhe had ſatisfied her coulin of 
this particular, ſhe waspacified ; and being afterwards 
aſked how ſhe knew there were ſtrangers in the room, 
ſhe anſwered by the ſmell. 

„But though ſhe could by this ſenſe diftinguiſh in 
general between two perſons with whom ſhe was well 
acquainted and ſtrangers, yet ſhe could not fo eaſily 
diſtinguiſh one of her acquaintance from another with- 
out other aſſiſtance. She generally diſtinguiſhed her 
friends by _—_ their hands; and when ſhe came in, 
they uſed to preſent their hands to her, as a mean of 
making themſelves known: the make and warmth of 
hand produced in general the differences that ſhe diſ- 
tinguiſhed : but ſometimes ſhe uſed to ſpan the wriſt, 
and meaſure the fingers. A lady, with whom ſhe was 
very well acquainted, coming in one very hot day, af- 
ter having walked a mile, preſented her hand as uſual ; 
ſhe felt it longer than ordinary, and ſeemed to doubt 
whoſe it was; but after ſpauning the wriſt, and mea- 
ſuring the fingers, the ſaid, © It is Mrs M. but ſhe is 
warmer to-day than I ever felt her before, 

* To amuſe herſelf in the mournful and perpetual 
ſolitude and darkneſs to which her diſorder had reduced 
her, ſhe uſed to work much at her needle; and it is re- 
markable, that her needle-work was uncommonly neat 
and exact: among many other pieces of her work that 
are preſerved in the family, is a pin-cuſhion, which can 
ſcarce be equalled. She uſed alſo ſometimes to write, 
and her writing was yet more extraordinary than her 
needle- work: it was executed with the ſame regularity 
and exactneſs; the character was very pretty, the lines 
were all even, and the letters placed at equal diſtances 
from each other: but the moſt aſtoniſhing particular 
of all, with reſpe& to her writing, is, that the could 
by ſome means diſcover when a letter had by ſome miſ- 
take been omitted, and would place it over that part 
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© the word were it ſhould have been inſerted, with a 


It was her cuſtom to fit up in bed at 
any hour of tae night, either to write or to work, when 
ler pain or any other cauſe kept her awake. 

«© Theſe circumſtances were ſo very extraordinary, 
at it was long doubted whether ſhe had not ſome faint 
remains both of hearing and fight, and many experi- 
nients were madeto aſcertain the matter ; ſome of theſe 
experiments ſhe accidentally diſcovered, and the diſco- 
very always threw her into violent convulſions, The 
thought of being ſupected of inſincerity, or ſuppoſed 
capable of acting ſo wicked a part as to feign intirmi- 
ties that were not inflicted, was an addition to her miſery 
which ſhe could not bear, and which never failed to pro- 
duce an agony of mind not leſs viſible than thoſe of her 
body. A clergyman who found her one evening at work 
by a table with a candle upon it, put his hat between 
her eyes and the candle, in ſuch a manner that it was 
impoſſible ſhe could receive any benefit from the light 
of it if ſhe had not been blind. She continued ſtill at 
her work, with great tranquillity : till, putting up her 
hand ſuddenly to rub her forehead, ſhe ſtruck it againft 
the hat, and diſcovered what was doing ; upon which 
ſhe was thrown into violent convulſions, and was not 
without great difficulty recovered, The family were 
by theſe experiments, and by ſeveral accidental circum- 
ſtances, fully convinced that ſhe was totally deaf and 
blind ; particularly by ſitting unconcerned at her work, 
during a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
though ſhe was then facing the window, and always 
uſed to be much terrified in ſuch circumſtances. But 
Sir Hans Sloane, her phyſician, being ſtill doubtful 


of the truth of facts which were ſcarce leſs than mira- 
culous, he was permitted to ſatisfy himſelf by ſuch ex- 


periments and obſervations as he thought proper; the 
iſue of which was, that he pronounced her to be ab- 
ſolutely deaf and blind, 

«© She was at length ſent io Bath, where ſhe was in 
ſome meaſure relieved ; her convulſions being leſs fre- 
quent, and her pains Jeſs acute: but He never reco- 
vered her ſpeech, her ſight, or her hearing in the leaſt 
degree. 

« Many of the letters dated at Bath, in ſome of 
which there are inſtances of interlineations with a caret, 
the writer of this narrative hath ſeen, and they are now 
in the cuſtody of the widow of one of her brothers, 
who, with many other perſons, can ſupport the facts 
here related, however wonderful, with ſuch evidence as 
it would not only be injuſtice, but folly, to diſbelieve.“ 

An account of a French lady, blind from her infancy, 
who can read, write, aud play at cards, &c.— A young 
gentlewoman of a good family in France, now in her 
13th year}, loſt her ſight when only two years old, her 


ber for mother having been adviſed to lay ſome pigeons blood 
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on her eyes, to preſervc them in the {mall-pox ; whereas, 
ſo far from anſwering the end, it cat intothem. Nature, 
however, may be ſaid to have compenſated for the un- 
happy miſtake, by beauty of perſon, ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, vivacity of genius, . quickneſs of conception, and 
many talents which certainly much alleviate ber misfor- 
tune. 

c She plays at cards with the ſame read ineſs as others 
of the party. She firſt prepares the packs allotted to 
her, by pricking them in ſcveral parts ; yet ſo imper- 
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ceptibly, that the cloſeſt inſpection can ſcarce diſcern Blind. 
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her indexes. She forts the ſuits, and arranges the 
cards in their proper ſequence, with the fame preci- 
ſion, and nearly the ſame facility, 45 they who have 
their ſight, All ſhe reqires of thoſe who play with 
her, is to name every card as it is played ; and theſe 
ſhe retains ſo exactly, that (ſhe frequently performs 
ſome notable ſtrokes, ſuch as ſow a great combination 
and ſtrong memory. 

« The moſt wonderful circumſtance is, that ſhe 
ſhould have learned to read and write ; but even this 
is readily believed on knowing her method. In writing 
to her, no ink is uſed, but the letters are pricked down 
on the paper ; and by the delicacy of her touch, feel- 
ing each letter ſhe follows them eceflively, and reads 
every word with her finger ends. She herſelf in wri- 
ting makes uſe of a pencil, as ſhe could not know when 
her pen was dry ; her guide on the paper is a ſmall 
thin ruler and of the breadth of her writing. On fi- 
nithing a letter, ſhe wets it, ſo as to fix the traces of 
her pencil, that they are not obſcured or effaced; then 
proceeds to fold and ſeal it, and write the direction: 
all by her own addreſs, and without the afliſtance 
of any ether perſon. Her writing is very ſtraight, 
well cut, and the ſpelling no leſs correct. To reach 
this ſingular mechaniſm, the indefatigable cares of her 
affectionate mother were long employed, who accuſ- 
tomed her daughter to feel letters cut in cards or 
paſte-board, brought her to diſtinguiſh an A from a B, 
and thus the whole alphabet, and afterwards to ſpell 
words ; then, by the remembrance of the ſhape of the 
letters, to delineate them on paper ; and, laſtly, to 
arrange them ſo as to form words and ſentences. 

« She has learned to play on the guittar, and has 
even contrived a way of pricking down the tunes as 
an aſliſtance to her memory. So delicate are her or- 
gans, that in ſinging a tune, though new to her, ſhe is 
able to name the notes. | 

In figured dances ſhe acquits berſelf extremely 
well, and in a minute with inimitable caſe and grace- 
fulneſs. As for the works of her ſex, ſhe has a maſ- 
terly hand; ſhe ſows and hems perfectly well; and in 
all her works ſhe threads the needles for herſelf how- 
ever ſmall, 

% By the watch her touch never fails telling her 
exactly the hour and minute.“ 

From this account, however, it wonld appear, that 
except reading and writing, the French lady has no- 
thing to boaſt of in which ſhe is not excelled by Mr 
Stanley already mentioned, if we may credit all that 
is reported of him. The works peculiar to her ſex 
are gained mechanically; but the diſtingriſhing colours, 
telling the preciſe time by a watch, naming the notes 
in muſic, and many other things depending upon the 
ear and touch, are ſaid to be familiar to him, that 
his friends ceaſe to think them extraordinary. At- 
tainments ſtill more wonderful are aſcribed to him; as, 
the naming the number of perſons in a room on en- 
tering it; the directing bis voice to each perſon in 
particular, even to ſtrangers when they have once 
ſoken ; the miſting any perſon abſent, and telling who 
that perſon is; and, laſtly, his being able to form 
juſt conceptions of youth, beauty, ſymmetry, and 
ſhape. 
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ſhort-ſighted is ſaid to be pur-blind. 

Ms:n- Blind, denotes horſes that loſe their ſight at 
ecrtain times of the moon. Sce FarrIERY. 

Brinn-Harry, Sce Henkr the Minſtrel. 

Biino-Worm. Sce Audis. 

BLIND, among mineraliits, a ſpecies of lead- 
marcalite, by our miners called mock ore, mock- 
lead, and wild lead, &c. The German mineraliſts call 
it Hſende, whence our denomination b/inde. It anſwers 
to what in Agricola is called Calena inanis. 

It uſually lies immediately over the veins of lead-ore, 
in the mines which produce it, for it is not found in 
all. When the miners ſce this, they know the vein of 
ore is very near. 

BLINDS, or BIN DES, in the art of war, a ſort 
of defence commonly made of oziers, or branches in- 
terwoven, and laid acroſs between two rows of ſtakes, 
about the height of a man, and four or five feet aſun- 
der, uſed particularly at the heads of trenches, when 
they arc extended in front towards the glaeis; ſerving 
to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent their being over- 
looked by the 2 

BLIN DING, a ſpecies of corporal puniſhment an- 
ciently inflicted on thieves, adulterers, purjurers, and 
others ; and from which the ancient Chriſtians were 
not exempt. Sometimes lime and vinegar, or barely 
ſcaldivg vinegar, was poured into the eyes till their 
ball were conſumed ; ſometimes a rope was twiſted 
round the head till the eyes ſtarted out. In the middle 
age, they changed total blindneſs for a great darkneſs 
or diminution of ſight ; which they produced by hold- 
ing a red-hot iron diſh or baſon before the eyes till 
their humeurs were dried and their coats ſhrivelled up. 

The inhabitants of the city Apollonia executed it on 
their watch whom they found afleep.—Democritus 
(according to Plutarch, Cicero, and A. Gellius), put 
out his own eyes, that he might be leſs diſturbed in 
his mental contemplations, when thus freed from the 
diſtraction of the objects of ſight. 

BLINDNESS, a privation of the ſenſe of fight, a- 
riſing from a total deprivation of its organs, or an in- 
voluntary obſtruction, of their functions. See the ar- 
ticle BLIND. 

Total BiinDNess, is that wherein all ſight or per- 
ception, even of light, is wanting, as is the caſe of thoſe 
who are ſaid to be ſtone-blind. A blind man, by the 
civil law, cannot make a teſtament except under certain 
modifications; but in every caſe he is diſabled from 
being a witneſs to a teſtament, on account of his blind- 
neſs, . 

Partial Biinpnsss, is that wherein ſome faint glim- 
mering is left, as is always the caſe in people who have 
ripe cataracts, who are never ſo blind but they can 
diſcern day from night. 

Ferpetual Bub Ess, is that which remains alike 
under all the diverſity of ſcaſons, times, ages, &c. 

T f e BLinDNESsS, is that which gives way of it- 
ſelf in due time, as that of whelps, which continues for 
ſeveral days, ſometimes nine, rarely twelve, after they 
are littered, The Nopais Tartars, according to father 
Du Ban the Jeſuit, who lived among them, are born 
blind, and open not their eyes till ſeveral days. 

Periodical BLINDNESS, is that which comes and goes 
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Pore- Burn, or Pur-blind, A perſon who is very by turns, according to the ſeaſon of the moon, time of Llindnec, 
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day, and the like. 

Diurnal BLinpxess, is called hemeraceopia. 

Nocturnal Biinoness, called alſo nyfalrgpia, that 
which enſues on the — of the ſun in perſons who 
ſee perfectly in the day, but become quite blind as 
ſoon as night comes on. Brigg, in Phil. Tranſ. No 159, 
p- 560, where an inſtance of it is given. See a ſingu- 
lar caſe of this kind related by Dr Samuel Pye, in the 
Medic. Obſerv. and Inquir. Vol. I. p. 111. 

The cauſes of blindneſs are cither ordinary, as a de- 
cay of the optic nerve (an inſtance whereof we have in 
the Academy of Sciences, where upon opening the eye 
of a perſon long blind, the optic nerve was found ex- 
tremely ſhrunk and decayed, and having no medulla in 
it) ; or ſome external violence, vicious conformation, 
growth of a cataract, gutta ſerena, ſmall-pox, or the 
like, See MeEpictIxe-I:dex. 

Extraordinary cauſes of blindneſs are malignant 
ſtenches, poiſonous juices dropped into the eye, bancful 
vermin, long confinement in the dark, or the like. 
The ducks which breed under ground, and break out 
into the Zirchnitzer ſea in Carniola after all great 
ſtorms, are blind at the firſt eruption; but in ſome 
time come to their ſight. The author of the Embaſſy 
of D. Garcias de Sylva Figueroa into Perſia tells us, 
that in ſeveral parts of that Kingdom are found vaſt 
numbers of blind people of all ages, ſexes, and condi- 
tions ; by reaſon of a ſpecics of little flies which prick 
the eyes and lips, and enter the noſtrils, carrying cer- 
tain blindneſs with them when they light on the eyes. 

BL1inDNEss, in farriery, is a diſeaſe incident to 
horſes, eſpecially thoſe of an iron-grey or dapple-grey 
colour, when ridden too hard or backed too young. It 
may be diſcovered by the walk or ſtep, which in a 
blind horſe is always uncertain and unequal, becauſe he 
dares not ſet down his feet boldly when led in one's 
hand; though if the ſame horſe be mounted by an ex- 
pert horſeman, and the horſe of himſelf be mettled, 
the fear of the ſpur will make him go more freely; ſo 
that his blindneſs can hardly be perccived. Another 
mark whereby a horſe may be known to have loſt his 


ſight is, that upon hearing any body enter the ſtable, 


he will prick up his ears, and move them backwards 
and forwards, as miſtruſting every thing, and being in 
continual alarm by the leaſt noiſe. Dr Lower firſt 
ſhowed the cauſe of the ordinary blindneſs in horſes, 
which is a ſpongy excreſcence, growing in one, ſome- 
times in two, or three places of the wvea , which bein 
at length overgrown, covers the pupil when the horſe 
is brought into the light, though in a dark ſtable it di- 
lates again. : 

BLINKS, among ancient ſportſmen, denoted boughs 
broken down from trees, and thrown in the way where 
deer are likely to paſs, to hinder their running, or ra- 
ther to mark which way a deer runs, in order to guide 
the hunter. 

BLINKING oy BEER, in Lincolnſhire, England, ſig- 
nifies letting the wort ſtand for ſome time in the vat, till 
it hath acquired ſome degree of acidity, in order to diſ- 
poſe it to fine, and be the ſooner ready for drinking. 

BLISSOM, among huſbandmen, corruptly called 


bloſſem, is the act of a ram when coupling with an, 
ewe. . 
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BLISTER, in medicine, a thin bladder containin 
a watery humour, whether oacaſioned by burns — 
the like accidents, or by veſicatories applied to differ- 
ent parts of the body for that purpoſe ®.—-Cantha- 

* of a plaſter, 
are chiefly uſed with this intention. Sce CANTHARI- 
DES. 

BLITE, in botany. See BTLIrun. 

BLITH, a town of Nottinghamſhire, in England, 
ſeated in W. Long. o. 55. N. Lat. 53. 25. 

BLITUM, BriIrE, or Strawberry Spinach : A ge- 

nus of the digynia order, belonging to the monandria 
claſs of plants, and in the natural method ranking 
in the 12th order, Holeracex. The calyx is trifid ; no 
petals; the ſced is one included in a berry-ſhaped 
calyx. 
Species. 1. The capitatum, with flowers in cluſ- 
tered heads at the joints and crown of the ſtalks, is a 
native of Spain and Portugal, but has been long pre- 
ſeryed in the Britiſh gardens on account of the beauty 
of its fruit. It is an annual plant, with leaves ſome- 
what like that of ſpinach; the ſtalk riſes two feet and 
an half high; the upper part of the ſtalk hath flowers 
coming out in ſmall heads at every joint, and is termi- 
nated * a little cluſter of the ſame: after the flowers 
are paſt, the heads ſwell to the ſize of wood ſtrawberries, 
and when ripe have the ſame appearance, but are not 
catable: they are full of a purple juice, which ſtains 
the hands of thoſe who bruiſe them of a deep purple 
colour. 2. The virgatum, with ſmall heads growing 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, is a native of the ſouth of 
France and Italy. This ſeldom grows more than a 
ſoot high: the leaves are ſmaller than the firſt, but of 
the ſame ſhape: the flowers are produced at the wings 
of the leaves, almoſt the length of the ſtalk; they are 
ſmaller, and not ſo deeply coloured as the firſt, 3. 
The tartaricum, triangular, acutely indented leaves, is 
a native of the country from which it takes its name. 
Mr Miller received the ſeeds from Peterſburg. It riſes 
to very near three feet high; the flowers come out 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, but are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the firſt, as is alſo the fruit. 

Culture. All theſe plants, being annuals, muſt be 
propagated by ſeeds; and as they are very hardy, will 
ſucceed in the common borders, if ſown in March or 
April, covering the ſeed about half an inch deep with 
earth, and leaving the plants five or ſix inches aſunder. 
When they come up, each muſt be ſupported with a 
ſmall ſtick, or they will be borne down by the weight 
of the berries. 

BLOATING, a puffing up or inflation of the ex- 
terior habit of the body, lodged chiefly in the adipoſe 
cells. It is the ſame with what phyſicians call an em- 
phyſema, | 

BLOCK is uſed for a piece of marble as it comes 
out of the quarry, be fore it has aſſumed any form from 
the hand of a workman. 

Brock, in the mechanical arts, a large piece of ſolid 
wood whereon to faiten work or to faſhion it; ſtrength 
and ſtability being the requiſite properties. In this 
ſenſe, we ſay a chopping block ; a ſugar-finer's black ; a 
ſmith's black, on which his anvil is faſtened ; an execu- 
tioner's block, on which the criminal's head is laid to 
be ſtruck off. 
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Brock, among cutters in wood, is a form made of 
pear- tree, box, or other hard and cloſe-grained wood, 
free from Knots, on which they cut their figures in re- 
lievo with knives, chiſſels, &c. 

Brock, in falconry, denotes the perch whereon 
eu of prey is kept. This is to be covered with 
cloth. 

BLocks, in ſca-language, are pieces of wood be- 
longing to ſhips, in which the ſhivers of pulleys are 
placed, and wherein the running - ropes go. Of theſe 
ſome are ſingle, ſome double, and ſome have three, 
four, or five ſhivers in them. They are named and 
diſtinguiſhed by the ropes they carry, and the uſes they 
ſerve for. 

Mounting Block, an eminence uſually of ſtone, cut 
in ſteps or notches, ſerving as a help to mount on horſe- 
back. Theſe were much in uſe among the anci- 
ents, who were unacquainted with ſtirrups. The 
Romans erected them at proper ſtations along all their 
great roads. 

Brock (Daniel), portrait painter, was born at 
Stettin in Pomerania in 1580, and gave early proofs 
of a good genius; which induced his parents to place 
him as a diſciple with Jacob Scherer, a maſter capable 
of giving him the beit directions, to qualify him for 
proceeding ſucceſsfully in his profeſſion. He chiefly 
258 portraits, in which (HRC to Sandrart) 

e was very eminent, and had the honour to paint the 
portraits of Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark, and of 
Guſtayus Adolphus, King of Sweden. The cxtraor- 
dinary merit of this maſter recommended him to the 
eſteem of the Prince of Macklenburg, who retained him 
in his ſervice for 44 years; and by order of that Prince 
he painted the portraits of his whole family at full 
length, as large as life, and in the antique habit; by 
which works his reputation was eſtabliſhed effectually. 
By the agreeable manner of his colouring, and the caly 
attitudes of his figures, his paintings became ſo accept- 
able to all perſons of rank, that before the decline of 
life, he had acquired a very large fortune ; but unfor- 
tunately he loſt it all, in the compaſs of a few hours, 
by the ſadden irruption of a plundering party, and 
with great difficulty bis own lite was preſerved. He 
died in 1661. 

BLOCKADE, in the art of war, the blocking up 
a place, by poſting troops at all the avenues leading 10 
it, to keep ſupplies of men and proviſions from getting 
into it; and by theſe means propoling to ſtarve it out, 
without making any regular attacks. 


To raiſe a blockade, is to force the troops that keep 
the place blocked up from their cr 

BLOCKLAND (Anthony de Montfort), hiſtory 
and portrait painter, was born of a noble family at 
Montfort in 1532. He learned the art of painting in 
the ſchool of Francis Floris, whoſe manner he always 
followed; and became an artiſt of great diſtinction, by 
endeavouring principally to imitate the taſte of the Ro- 
man ſchool in deſign and compoſition. His genius was 
beſt adapted to grand compoſuions, of which he de- 
ſigned many; ſome at Delft, but more at Utrecht. 
His deſigns had grandeur, the airs of his heads were 
noble, and the profiles of his female figures approached 
near to the taſte of Parmigiano. Several of his works 
are in ſo good a guſto, and particularly a Venus, and 
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the hiſtory of Joſeph and his Brethren, that they ſeem 


to have been painted by a maſter edncatcd in the 
ſchool of Florence, He died in 1583. 

BLOCZIL, a fortreſs of Over- yſſel, in the United 
Provinces, ſeated on the river Aa, at the place where 
it falls into the Zuider Zee, It has a port ſufficient to 
contain 200 veſſels, and ſerves to defend thoſe ſhips 
that croſs the ſea. It has ſix good baſtions, and ſc- 
veral other regular fortifications. E. Long. 6. o. N. 
Lat. 52. 44. 

BLOEMART (Abraham), painter of landſcape, 
cattle, hiſtory, and portrait, was born at Gorcum in 
1564, according to Houbraken ; but according to San- 
drart, whoſe authority ſeems to claim the preference, 
he was born in 1567, and lived moſtly at Utrecht, In 
his yoath he applied himſelf diligently to deſign after 
the works of Francis Floris, and afterwards reccived 
inſtructions from ſeveral artiſts of no great repute ; but 
the power of his own genius proved his principal di- 
rector in the art of painting. He formed a manner 
peculiar to himſelf, making nature his model for many 
of the objects he painted, particularly his catile, in 
which he excelled. He dicd in 1647. He left four 
ſons who were all of them artiſts; but the moſt famous 
was Cornclin!, the ſubject of the following article. 

BrotzMmart (Cornelins), the youngeſt ſon of A- 
braham, was born in 1603, at Utrecht. The firſt 
principles of drawing and painting he learned from his 
father; but his natural inclination for the art of engra- 
ving was ſo powerful, that he applied himſelf wholly to 
the purſuit of it, He firſt ſtudied under Criſpin de 
Paſs, an engraver much more famous for the neatneſs 
than the good taſte of his works. Not ſatisfied with 
what he learned from that artiſt, he went to Rome, in 
order to perfect himſelf from the works of the greateſt 
maſters: And in that city (where the far greater part 
of his engravings were made) he died in a very advan- 
ced age.“ The manner of engraving, adopted by 
this excellent artiſt, appears to me (ſays Mr es” to 
be not only quite original, but the ſource from which 
we may trace that ſtyle in which the greateſt and beſt 
French maſters excelled; thoſe I mean who worked 
with the graver only, He covered the lights upon his 
diſtances, and the other parts of his plates which re- 
quired tinting, with great care. The lights, whether 
on the diſtant hills, trees, buildings, or figures, in the 
engravings prior to his time, had been left quite clear, 
and by ſo many white ſpots ſcattered in various parts 
of the ſame deſign, the harmony was deſtroyed, the 
ſubje& confuſed, and the principal figures prevented 
from relieving with any ſtriking effect. By this judi- 
cious improvement, Bloemart gave to his prints a more 
clear and finiſhed appearance, than all the laboured 
neatneſs even of ſerom Wierix had been able to produce. 
He drew corre&'y ; but from his ſtyle of engraving, 
which was executed entirely with the graver, the ex- 
tremities of his figures are heavy, and his heads are 
not always equally beautiful or expreſſive, With re- 
ſpe to the mechanical part of the works, few indeed 
have excelled him, either in clearneſs or freedom of 
execution. His great fault, however, is want of va- 
riety. The naked — of his figures, the draperies, 
and the back- ground, are equally neat, and engraved 
preciſely in the ſame manner. Hence the effect is flat; 
and the fleſh, for want of ſufficient diſtinction, appears 
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cold and ſilvery, His works are juſtly held in high Blois 


eſtimation. They are very numerous, and many of 
them difficult io be procured.” 

BLOIS, a town of France, the capital of Blaiſois, 
in Orleanois, is ſeated on the banks of the river Loire, 
partly on a plain, and partly on an eminence, in the 
midſt of one of the moſt agrecable countries of France. 
The caſtle is the ornament of this city. Art the firſt 
view it ſcems to be two diſtin buildings; but it is 
Joined by a paſſage cut out of the rock. Joining to 
this, on the weſt-ſide, is the tower of Chateu Keg- 
naud, ſo called becauſe that lordſhip may be diſcovered 
from hence, though 20 miles diſtant. At the caſt- end 
of this is another ſmall tower, which is partly ancient 
and partly modern. That part of the caſtle which 
was built by the duke of Orleans, in the room of that 
which he demoliſhed in 1632, is a ſuperb edifice, but 
untiniſhed. The court, before it, where the church of 
St Saviour is built, is very large, and was formerly 
uſed for tournaments. The moſt remarkable thing in 
this caſtle is a fine long gallery, adorned with many 
curious and uncommon picces; it is in the midſt of 
two gardens, one or which is full of ſruit-trecs, and 
the other of paterres, fointains, caſcades, and mar- 
ble ſtatues brought from Italy. Beyond theſe, there 
is a large park, where there is game in abundance. On 
all the gates of the city there is the image of the Vir- 
gin Mary, who, they believe freed them from the 
plague in 1631. There are ſeveral pariſh-churches, 
chapters, and religious houſes for both ſexes. The 
church of St Solenne is the cathedral, and is the hand- 
ſomeſt in the city. The front of the Jeſuits church 
is decorated with three orders of architecture, the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; but there is only the 
Doric on the inſide. The town-houſe is a tolerable 
building, and ſtanes in a ſtreet which terminates at the 
quay, Where there is a public walk that has a fine 
proſpect on the Loire, over which there is a bridge 
that leads to the ſuburbs of Vienna. There are a few 
houſes on the bridge, and a tower at cach end to guard 
the entrance. About three quarters of a mile from 
the city the water runs down the clefts of a rock into 
a large aqueduct, by which it is conveyed to a reſervoir 
near the walls, and from hence diſtributed by leaden 
pipes to the ſeveral parts of the cy. The country 
about Blois produces corn, wine, cattle, and game of 
every kind, and the waters a preat quantity of fiſh. 


The meadows are ſo rich and fertile, that the cows 


yield excellent milk, good in conſumptive caſes, and 
which affords the beſt cream in the kingdom. About 
a leagne from Blois, there are mineral ſprings, which 
have the ſame virtues as thoſe of Forg®s. The trade of 
Blois 1s chiefly in wine and N but they alſo 
make ſome ſerges and ſtuffs at this place. Several kings 
have kept their courts at Blois; for which reaſon they 
ſpeak the French language in perfection, and the in- 
habitants are accounted witty and polite, E, Long. 
1. 30. N. Lat. 47. 35. 

BLO MARV, or BTOOMARV, in metallurgy, the firſt 
forge through which iron paſſes, after it is melted out 
of the ore. 

BLOEMEN (Peter Van), a celebrated painter, 
born at Antwerp, was brother to John Francis Van 
Bloemen, called by the Italians Ox1zoxT1, and lived 
for ſeyeral years at Rome along with his brother, : As 

oon 
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Bloemen, ſoon as he found himfclf competently ſkilled inculoure_taite.” 
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And Mr Walpole obſerves, that ſome heads, 


ing and penciling, as well as in deſigning, he reiurned cGoured progrefiively, according to their ſeveral gra- 


to his native city, where, in the year 1699, he was 
appointed director of the academy. The compoſnion 
of this maſter is rich, and his pictures are generally fill- 
ed with a number of figures. His ſubjects are, the 
marchings of ſquadrons of cavalry, encampments, ar- 
tillery, battles, Italian fairs, markets, and feſtivals; in 
which he ſhowed great correAneſs in his deſign and in 
his drawing; and an elegance in the manner of dreſſing 
his figures; whom he frequently repreſented in orien- 
tal habits. He deſigned horſes in an admirable ſtyle ; 
and in his battles gave them abundance of ſpirit, grace- 
ful attitudes, and an expreſſion that was full of life and 
nature. His landſcapes are enriched with elegant ar- 
chitecture, with baſſo-relievos, and mutilated ſtatues, 
in a noble taſte ; and rendered ſtill more pleaſing by a 
good tone of colour, by animals of different kinds, and 
excellent figures, —His beſt works are admired in all 
parts of Europe, and afford large prices: but it is to 
be obſerved, that ſome of his pictures ſeem rather to he 
too much laboured or ſtiff, and (according to the artiſts 
phraſe) ſmell of the palette; and thoſe are proportion- 
ably leſs eſtimable. 

Brotmen (John Francis Van). Vid. Or1zoxT1, 

BLOEUE&N (Norbert Van), brother of the preceding, 
was a painter of portraits and converſations ; but in me- 
rit was very inferior to his brothers, although he bad a 
good deal of employment. 

BLOND (Chriſtopher le), painter of portraits in 
miniature and all kinds of ſubjects on paper, was born 
in 1670. Very few circumſtances relative to his edu- 
cation or life are mentioned by any writers till he was 
known at Rome in the year 1716, being, at that time 
Painter to the Count Martinetz, ambaſſador at the 
court of Rome. By the ſolicitation of Overbeke he 
was induced to go to Amſterdam, and in that city 
was employed to paint ſmall portraits for bracelets, 
rings, and fnuff-boxes ; of which, although they were 
painted in water-colours, yet the colouring was as 
lively and natural as if they had been painted in oil. 
However, as he found his ſight much impaired by the 
minuteneſs of his work, he diſcontinued water-colour 
painting, and attempted the uſe of oil with a reaſon- 
able degree of ſucceſs. After he had reſided for ſome 
years in the Low Countries, he went to England, and 
ſet up a new method of printing mezzotinto plates in 
colours ſo as to imitate the pictures of which they were 
copies. In this manner he executed in England ſeveral 
large plates, from pictures of the greateſt maſters, 
and diſpoſed of the prints by lottery. But thoſe who 
obtained the prizes (Mr Strutt ſays) appear not to 
have held them in any very great eſtimation. ** The 
prints (he adds) certainly poſſeſs ſome merit, excluſive 
of their novelty ; but, in general, the colours are flat 
and dirty; the effect is neither ſtriking nor judiciouſly 
managed; and the drawing is frequently very incor- 
rect, eſpecially in the extremities of his figures.“ Mr 
Pilkington ſpeaks of them with greater approbation. 
« The artiſt (he ſays) imitated his models with fo 
much \kill, ſuch exact reſemblance, ſuch correctneſs of 
outline, ſich ſimilarity of colour and expreſſion, that 
at firſt they amazed every beholder who viewed them 
at a proper diſtance ; and many of thoſe prints are ſtill 
extant, which are much eſteemed by perſons of good 


dations, bear witneſs to the ſucceſs and beauty of his 
invention, He had another merit to the public, with 
which few inventors begin; for he communicated his 
ſecrct in 2 thin quarto, intitled Co/qritto, or © The bar- 
mony of colouring in painting reduced to mechanical 
practice, under eaſy precepts and infallible rules.“ His 
method was performed by ſeveral mezzotinto plates for 
one piece, each expreſſing different ſhades and parts 
of the piece in different colours, He was not, how- 
ever, it is ſaid, the originial inventor of that manner 
of managing colours, 2 took it from Laſtman and 
others, who, with much greater regularity of morals, 
equal capacities, and more diſcreet conduct, had before 
nndertaken it without ſucceſs. Let Blond, whoſe head 
was continually full of ſchemes, next ſet on foot a pro- 
ject for copying the cartoons of Raphael in tapeſtry, 
and made drawings from the pictures for that pur- 
ſe. Houſes were built and looms erected at the Mul- 
erry Ground at Chelſea ; but the expences being too 
great, or contributions not equal to the firſt expecta- 
tions, the ſcheme was ſuddenly defeated, and Le Blond 
diſappeared, to the no ſmall diſſatisfaction of thoſe who 
were engaged with him. From hence he went to Pa- 
ris, where, Baſan informs us, he was in the year 1737; 
and in that city he died, 1740, in an hoſpital. Le Blond 
was alſo author of a treatiſe, in French, on ideal beau- 
ty. It was publiſhed in 1732, and has ſince been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh. 

BLONDEL (David), a proteſtant miniſter, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his ſkill in eccleſiaſtical and civil hiſtory, was 
born at Chalons ſur Marne, and was admitted miniſter 
at a ſynod of the iſle of France, in 1614. He wrote, 
1. A defence of the reformed churches of France. 2. 
A work againſt the decretal epiſtles. 3. De Epiſcopis 
et Preſbyteris ; and other pieces. Bayle informs us 
that he had a very ſingular way of ſtudying ; he lay 
on the ground, and had round about him the books 
which he wanted for the work he was about. He died 
in 1655, aged 64. | 

Br onDEL (Francis), regius profeſſor of mathematics 
and architecture, was employed in ſeveral negociations, 
arrived at the dignity of marſhal de camp and coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, and had the honour of being choſen to 
teach the dauphin the mathematics ; he was alſo made 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and di- 
rector of the Academy of Architecture. He died at 
Paris in 1688, aged 68. He wrote, 1. Notes on the 
architecture of Savor. 2. A courſe of architecture and 
mathematics. 3. The art of throwing bombs. 4. Anew 
manner of fortifying places. 5. A compariſon between 
Pindar and Horace ; and other works. 

BLONDUS (Flavius), an hiſtorian born at Forli, 
in Italy, in 1388, was ſecretary to Engenins IV. and 
other popes. He compoſed a great many books ; and, 
among others, a hiſtory from the year 400 to 1440. 
He died in 1463. 

BLONIEZ, a town of Poland, in the province of 
Warſovia. E. Lon. 20. 25. N. Lat. 52. o. 

BLOOD, a red liquor circulating through the veſ- 
ſels of the human body and the bodies of the larger ani- 
mals, which appears immediately and eſſentially neceſ- 
ag, to the ert of life. 

hough there is no living creature as yet Ro 
no 
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Blood. whoſe life doth not immediately depend upon the cir- 
"—"— culation of ſome kind of fluid throngh its veſſels, yet 
No animal unleſs ſuch fluid is of a red colour, it does not obtain 
without the name of 3/494; and therefore ſuch creatures as have 
ſome liquid 2 colourleſs or milky liquor circulating through their 
equivalent yeſſcis, are called exſanguious animals. 
to ess. The blood has à very different degree of thickneſsor 
Dt of Viſcidity in difterent animals, and even inthe ſame ani- 
different mal at different times. Though it is in all caſes en- 
thickneſvin dowed with a conſiderable degree of tenacity, yet in 
different ſtrong animals that tenacity is remarkably greater than 
animals. in weak ones; and hence the blood of bulls was made 
uſe of by the ancicnts as a poilon, its extreme viſcidity 
bulls anci- rendering it totally indigeſtible by the powers of the 
ently uſed human ſtomach, It is well known alſo by phyſicians, 
a+ 2 poiſon, that there are ſome ſtates of the human body in which 

the blood becomes vaſtly tenacious, ſo as in a great 

meaſure to refuſe any intimate connection with water; 

and others, in which its craſis is almoſt totally diſſolved, 

ſo as to appear, when drawn out of the body, like a 

a fluid and half putrid maſs. Sce Mepicine-l[ndes. 

Appcar- The common appearance of the blood when drawn 
ve 1 — from a vein in the human body is well known. It firſt 
rar from ſeems an homogeneous red liquor; then it conſolidates 
a vein, into one unform maſs; ina little time, a yellowiſh wa- 
| tery liquor begins to ſcparate from it, which is more 
or leſs in quantity according to the ſtate in which the 
blood happens to be; the red mals, in the mean time, 
contracts greatly in its dimenſions, and increaſes in ſo- 
lidity. But this increaſe of ſolidity is likewiſe pro- 
portional to the ſtate of the blood at the time : in ſtrong 
people, if attacked with a violent inflammatory diſeaſe, 
the ſolid part is exceedingly tough, inſomuch that Dr 
Huxham fays he has ſometimes found it almoſt like a 
piece of fleſh itſelf; whereas, in other diſeaſes, the ſolid 
part is very ſoft and tender, breaking in pieces with 
the ſlighteſt touch. The ſpontaneous ſeparation of the 
blood into craſſamentum, ſerum, and coagulable lymph, 
hath been already taken notice of under AxNAaToMy, 
n* 126, 

The attention of phyſiologiſts hath been very much 
engaged by inquiries into the nature and eompolition 
of the blood, and accordingly it hath been examined 
in all poſſible ways. By a chemical analyſis, it diſco- 
vers the ſame principles with other animal ſubſtances ; 
giving over in diſtillation a great quantity of phlegm, 
a volatile ſpirit, with much fetid oil; after which, 
there remains a charred matter, that, burnt in an open 
6 fire, leaves a white earth ſimilar to calcined hartſhorn. 
Contains Some emiuent chemiſts, Mr Homberg particularly have 
an acid, ac aſſerted that blood contains an acid as well as an alkali, 


3 
That of 


5 
Flood che- 
mically a- 
naly ſed. 


2 but that the former does not ariſe till towards the end 
— of the diſtillation: but what is very ſingular, and in- 
deed muſt throw no ſmall ſuſpicion on the whole account, 

is, that the acid and alkali, notwithſtanding their great 

tendency on all other occaſions to unire with each other, 

do here remain ſeparate, ſo that the liquor may beeven 

7 rediſtilled without their forming any neutral compound. 
Experi- An experiment in confirmation of this is recorded in the 
ment in memoirs of the Royal Academy for 1712. Six pounds 
3 of human blood diſtilled to dryneſs with a gentle heat, 


were reduced to a pound and an half : after which, the 
maſs was urged with a graduated fire, till the retort at 
laſt became red hot. The produce was 17 ounces of 
liquor ; 12 of which were a red and very empyreuma- 
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tic volatile ſpirit, che other ſive were oil. The caput 


mortuum was a light coal weighing four ounces and a 


half, On reQifying the volatile ſpirit in a ſmall retort, 
about an ounce of red fetid liquor remained, which 
had a very acid ſmell, and turned the juice of turuſole 
red, Mr Homberg now imagined, that the acid con- 
tained in the blood of animals could not diſengage it- 
ſelf perfectly by theſe diſtillations without addition. 
He therefore determined to diſtil human blood with 
an admixture of ſome other ſubſtance ; but as carths 
contain a ſalt, which might render the operation un- 
certain, he determined to uſe only the caput mortuum 
of a former diſtillation of the ſame ſubſtance. For 
this purpoſe, four pounds of the coagulum of human 
blood being well mixed with a large quantity of this 
reſiduum, and the whole dried in the ſun, it was put 
into a retort, and diſtilled with a fire raiſed, towards 
the end of the operation, tothe utmoſt violence. The 
oil being ſeparated from the volatile ſpirit, the latter 
was rectified ; and the conſequence was, that there 
came over four pounds of a red acid liquor, that turned 
the tincture of turnſole very red. All the diſtillations 
of the aqueous liquors already mentioned, obtain- 
ed by ſimilar proceſſes, being mixed together, and ſe- 
parated from their yet remaining oil, by careful dilu- 
tion with water and filtration, they were at length di- 
{tilled together; the liquor that came over was clear 
as water, and its firſt quantities contained a great deal 
of volatile ſalt, but the laſt two ounces were found to 
be as ſour as diſtilled vinegar, —The ſame products 
were obtained from the blood of carnivorous animals, 


as well as from that of animals fceding ſolely upon ve- 
getables. 


8 
In Dr Lewis's notes on Newman's Chemiſtry we Dr Lewis's 
have the following account of the blood, and the parts account of 
Recent blood is e- che blood. 


into which it may be reſolved, 
qually fluid, and in taſte ſomewhat ſaline. Viewed by 
a microſcope, it appears compoſed of numerons red 
2 ſwimming in a tranſparent fluid. On ſtanding 
or a little time, it ſeparates into a thick craſſamentum 
and fluid ſerum, By agitation, it continues fluid: A 
conſiſtent polypous matter adheres tothe ſtirrer, which, 
by repeated ablution with water, becomes white. — 
Received from the vein in warm water, it depoſits a 
quantity of tranſparent filamentous matter, the red por- 
tion continuing diſſolved in the water. On evaporating 
the fluid, a red puwdery ſubſtance is left.—It congeals 
by froſt, and becomes fluid again by warmth ; after 
liquefaction, it quickly putrefies.—Fluid and florid 
blood expoſed to a temperate air, putrefies ſooner than 
ſuch as is more denſe. Inſpiſſated to dryneſs, it leaves 
a dark-coloured maſs, amounting, at a medium, to about 
one-fourth of the weight of the blood, of a bitter ſa- 
line taſte, eaſily inflammable, burning with a bluiſh 
flame. The exſiccated blood is not ſoluble in acid ot 
alkaline liquors ; but gives ſome tincture to water and 
to ſpirit of wine, and is more powerfully ated upon by 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre. Recent blood is coagulated 
by the mineral acids, and by moſt of the combinations 
of them with earthy and metallic bodies. With vege- 
table acids, and with ſolutions of neutral ſalts, it min- 
gles equahly without coagulation. Alkalis, both fixed 
and volatile, render it more fluid, and preſerve it from 

coagulating. 
© The Wie of blood is more ſaline than the craſ- 
ſamentum, 
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Blood. ſamentum, and does not ſpeedily putrefy. It freezes 
— ſomewhat more difficultly than pure water; and its a 


9 
Texture of 


the blood, 
according 

to Lewen- 
koeck, 


10 
According 
to Father 
de Torre. 


11 
According 
to Mr 
Hewſon, 


queous part evaporates, by a gentle warmth, ſomewhat 
more readily, leaving about one-twcelfth of the weight 
of the ſerum of a ſolid yellowiſh pellucid matter. Ex- 

ſed to heat, a little greater than that of the human 

y, it coagulates into a ſolid maſs, without any con- 
ſiderable evaporation, Both this coagulum and the 
inſpiſſated ſerum are readily inflammable in the fire, 
not diſſoluble in water, or in ſpirit of wine, in acid or 
in alkaline liquors.” 

But the texture of the blood diſcoverable by a mi- 
croſcope, hath eugaged the attention of the learned 
much more than the chemical analylis ever did. Lew- 
enhoeck was the firſt who diſcovered, or fancicd he 
diſcovered, that the blood, as it exiſts in the body of an 
animal, conſiſts of a quantity of red globular particles 
ſwimming in a large quantity of tranſparent liquor. 
Each of theſe globules, he imagined, was com poſed of 
ſix ſmaller ones packed together. While the tix con- 
tinued to adhere, their colour was red ; but when ſe- 
parated, they became yellow, and thus formed what 
is called the ſerum. He even pretended to have diſ- 
covered that each of the ſerous globules conliſted of 
ſix ſmaller ones, and that theſe when broken down 
conſtituted ſome more ſubtile and penetrating liquor than 
the ſerum, &c. This was for a long time received al- 
moſt univerſally as an undoubted fact; and many the- 
ories were built upon it, and elaborate calculations 
made, of which (we hope) no account needs now be 
given, as the fallity of theſe pretended diſcoveries is 
generally allowed. Father de Torre, with microſcopes 
which he pretended were capable of magnifying to an 
incredible degree, found that the red particles of the 
blood were of an annular figure, with a perforation 
in the middle; and that the ring itſelf was formed of 
ſeveral joints. Some of theſe extraordinary magni- 
fiers, however, being ſent over to England, thoſe who 
were appointed by the Royal Society to make trial of 
them found them totally uſeleſs, ſo that the credit of 
Father de Torre's diſcoveries muſt have reſted princi- 
pally on his own evidence. The falſity of his hypo- 
theſis, as well as that of Lewenhoeck, was detected 
by the late Mr Hewſon, whoſe microſcopical experi- 
ments on the blood being the lateſt that have appeared, 
we ſhall tranſcribe the following particalar account of 
them given by himſelf in a letter to Dr yt probe phy- 
ſician in Cheſter, © The red particles of the blood, 
improperly called giobules are flat in all animals, and 
of very different ſizes in different animals. In man 
they are ſmall, as flat as a ſhilling, and appear to have 
a dark ſpot in the middle. In order to fee them diſ- 
tinctly, I dilute the blood with freſh ſerum. My pre- 
deceſſors not having thought of this, could net ſec 
them diſtinctly. And Lewenkoeck in particular, ima- 
gining a round figure fitteſt for motion, concluded they 
maſt be round in the human body ; though he and 
others allowed that in frogs, &c. where they viewed 
them diſtin&ly from the blood being thinner, they were 
flat. Now I prove that they are flat in all animals. 
In the human blood, where theſe particles are ſmall, 
it is difficult to determine what that black ſpot is which 
appears in the centre of each. Some have concluded 
that it was a perforation : but in a frog, where it is 
fix times as large as in a man, it is caſy to ſhow that it 
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is not a perforation, but on the contrary is a little Blood 
ſolid, which is contained in the middle of a velicte, ——w—— 
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Inſtead, therefore, of calling this part of the blood 
red g/obules, I thould call it red veſicles ; for each par- 
ticle 1s a flat veſicle, with a little ſolid ſphere in its 
centre. 

find that the blood of all animals contains veſi- 
cles of this fort. In human blood there are millions 
of them; and they give it the red colour. But in in- 
ſects they are white, and leſs numerous in proportion 
than in man and quadrupeds. As they are flat in all 
animals, I ſuſpect that ſhape is a circumſtance of im- 
portance, but can be altered by a mixture with diffe- 
rent fluids. And I find that it is by a determinate 
quantity of neutral ſalt contained in the ſerum, that 
this fluid is adapted io preſerving theſe veſicles in their 
flat ſhape : for, if they be mixed with water, they be- 
come round, and diſſolve perſectly; but add a little of 
any neutral ſalt to the water, and they remain in it, 
without any alteration in their ſhape, and without diſ- 
ſolving. 

« Now, when it is conſidered, that the blood of all 
animals is filled with theſe particles, we muſt belicye 
that they ſerve ſome very important purpoſe in the ani- 
mal ceconomy ; and ſince they are ſo complicated in 
their ſtructure, it is improbable they ſhould be made 
by mechanical agitation in the lungs or blood-veſſels, 
as has been ſuſpected, but probably have ſome organs 
ſet apart for their formation. This I ſhall cndeavour 
to prove, when I have explained their ſtructure a little 
more particularly, and mentioned the manner in which 
I exhibit it. I take the blood of a toad or frog, in 
which they are very large; I mix it with the ſerum of 
human blood to dilute it; I find them appear all flat; 
ſo they do in the blood-veſlcls of this animal, as I have 
diſtinctly ſeen in the web between its toes, whilſt the 
animal was alive and fixed in the microſcope, Their 
appearance in theſe animals is not unlike ſlices of cu- 
cumber. I next mix a litle of the blood with water, 
which immediately makes them all round, and then be- 
gins to diſſolve them whilſt they are round. I incline 
the ſtage of the microſcope, ſo as to make them roll 


down it; and then I can diſtinctly ſce the ſolid in the 


middle fall from fide to fide like a pea in a bladder. 
A neutral ſalt added to them at this time brings them 
back to their flat ſhape : but if the ſalt be not added, 
the water gradually diſſolves away the veſicle; and then 
the little ſphere is left naked. Such. is the compoli- 
tion of theſe particles, I have exhibited theſe expe- 
riments to a conſiderable number of my acquaintance, 
who all agree in their being ſatisfactory. 

« The microſcope I uſe is a ſingle lens, and there- 
fore as little likely to deceive us as a pair of ſpectacles, 
which, as is allowed by all who uſe them, do not diſ- 
figure objects, but only repreſent them larger. 

« From farther experiments, I am convinced, that 
the uſe of the thymus and lymphatic glands is to make 
the middle ſolid pieces: and I can prove it in as ſatis- 
factory a manner as you can do the uſe of any viſcus in 
the human body; that is, by opening theſe glands, and 
examining the fluid contained in their cells, which I 
find to be full of theſe little ſolids, I moreover find, 
that the lymphatic veſſels take them up from thoſe 
glands, and convey them into the blood-veſſels which 
carry them to the ſpleen, in whoſe cells they have the 
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veſicles laid over them; fo that the thymus aud lym- 


—— phatic glands make the central particles, and the ſplcen 
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makes the veſicles that ſurround them. That this is 
the uſe of the ſpleen appears from examining the lymph 
which is returned from its lymphatic vciſcis; for that 
lymph, contrary to what is obſerved in other parts of 
the body, is extremely red. 

« But beſides having theſe glands ſet apirt for mak- 
ing the red veſicles of the blood, I find that thty are 
40 made in the lymphatic veſſels in different parts of 
the body, whoſe coats have blood-veſlels properly con- 
ſtructed for this ſecretion, So that the thymus and 
lymphatic glands are no more than appendages of the 
lymphatic ſyſtem, for making the middle particles; 
and the ſpleen an appendage to the lymphauc veſſels, 
for making the veſicles which contain theſe middle 


particles. 


40 conjecture that it is the coagulable lymph which 
is converted into this red part of the blood, from a cu- 
rious fact that has long been known; namely, that the 
blood in the ſplenic vein does not coagulate when ex- 
poſed to the air, as the blood of other veins does; ſo 
that it ſeems to be robbed of its coagulable lymph in 
paſſing through the ſpleen. 

« [t is very remarkable, that the ſpleen can be cut 
out of an animal, and the animal do well witzout it. 
I made the experiment on a dog, and kept him a year 
and a half without obſerving his health to be in the 
leaſt impaired. From this * have concluded the 
ſpleen to be an uſeleſs weight ; which is abſurd, when 
we conſider that all animals with red blood have it. 
Therefore it is more conliſtent with what we know 


of the animal œconomy, to conclude, that fince an 


animal can do well without it, there is probably ſome 
part of the body that can ſupply its place. 

© Inſects have velicles conſtructed in a ſimilar way 
to ours, but differing in colour. But inſets have neither 
ſpleen, thymus, nor lymphatic glands; and therefore 
in them probably theſe velicles are entircly fabricated 
in the lymphatic veſſels. But to us, and other of the 
more perfect animals, beſides the lymphatic veſſels, 
nature has given thoſe glands, that a proper quantity 
of thoſe important veſicles might be better ſecured to 
us; juſt as the has given us two cars, the better to ſe- 
cure us hearing through life, though we can hear per- 
fectly well —— one.“ 

This letter, we apprehend, contains the ſtrength of 
Mr Hewſon's evidence for his hypotheſis; on which 
we ſhall only remark, that if the red globules are pre- 
pared in the manner abovementioned, and the lym- 
phatic veſſels are excretorics of thoſe glands where 
the red particles are formed; then if there is any veſ- 
ſcl where all thoſe excretorics unite, as mentioned A- 
NATOMY, n® 106, in that veſlel the lymph ought to 
appear very red, on account of the accumulated quan- 
tity of red globules brought thither from all parts 
of the body. But no ſuch redneſs ſeems ever to 
have been taken notice of by any anatomiſt: this 
therefore muſt be an objection to Mr Hewſon's hypo- 
theſis; and ſuch an one, perhaps, as will not be calily 
removed. 

Many other hypotheſes have been invented concern- 


De Wilſon, ing the formation of the red blood, and various opi- 


nions delivered concerning its red colour. In a lecture 
delivered at Newcaſtle in 1773, by Dr Wilſon of that 
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place, he aſſeris © that it is ſelf-evidently the office of 


the veins to elaborate the finids into that ſorm aud 


compoſition which we know by the name of red blood. 
The iclt-cvidence here, however, is by no means appa- 
rent to us; nor doth he at all point it out in an intel- 


ligible manner,—Dr Cullen, iu his phiſiological part Of pr cu. 


of The Inſtitutions of Medicine, ackuowledges, that 
we know but little of the formation of any of the ani- 
mal fluids; and concerning the microſcopical obſerya- 
tions, &c. on the blood, gives his opinion in the ſollow- 
ing words, f ccliv. © The red globules have been con- 
{ſidered as au oily matter, and from thence their diſtin 
aud globular appearance has been accounted for: but 
there is no direct proof of their oily nature; and their 
ready union with, and diffuſibility in, water, renders 
it very improbable. As being microſcopical objeQs 
only, they have been repreſented by different perſons 
very differently. Some have thought them ſpherical 
bodies, but diviſible into ſix parts, each of which in their 
ſeparate ſtate were alſo ſpherical ; but other perſons 
have not obſerved them to be thus diviſible. To man 
obſervers they have appeared as perfectly ſpherical ; 
while others judge them to be oblate ſpheroids, or 
lenticular. To ſome they have appeared as annular, 
and to others as containing a hollow veſicle. All this, 
with ſeveral other circumſtances relating to them, very 
variouſly repreſented, ſhow ſome uncertainty in micro- 
ſcopical obſervations; and it leaves me, who am not 
converſant in ſuch obſervations, altogether uncertain 
with reſpe& to the preciſe nature of this part of the 
blood. The chemical hiſtory of it is equally precari- 
ous; and therefore what has been hitherto ſaid of the 
28 and changes happening to theſe red glo- 
ules, we chooſe to leave . ſu ppoſe that 
the red globules, when viewed ſingly, have very little 
colour; and that it is only when a certain number 
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of them are laid one upon another, that the colour ap- of the blood 


pears of a bright red: but this alſo hath its limits; fo 
that when the number of globules laid on one another 
is conſiderable, the colour becomes of a darker red. 
Upon this ſuppoſition, the colour of the maſs of blood 
will be brighter or darker as the colouring part is more 
or leſs diffuſed among the other parts of the maſs; 
and we think this appears to be truly the caſe 
from every circumſtance that attends the changes 


which have been at any time obſerved in the colour 
of the blood.“ 


from the 
number of 
red parti- 


cles con- 
tained init, 
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Concerning the uncertainty of microſcopical, as well Colour of 
as chemical experiments, we {hall not diſpute ; though the bleed 


the concluſions againſt them ſcems carricd too far. But 
with regard to the colour of the blood, we apprehend 
it hath been known, almoſt, it not altogether, 1ince the 
diſcovery of the circulation, that the florid or dark co- 
lour depends on the preſence or abſence of air, aud not 
upon any number of globules.—Thus the blood re- 
turning from the veins is of a dark colour. Though di- 
lated with the freſh chyle from the ſubclavian vein, it 
continues of the ſame dark colour till it paſtes thro” the 
lungs, upon which it inſtantly aſſumes a very florid 
red ; but it can never be proved that the globules in 
the pulmonary vein are at all leſs numerous than in the 
pulmonary artery.—That this change of colour may be 
effected by the air through membranes much thicker 
than we can ſuppoſe the veſſels of the lungs to be, hath 
been demonſtrated by Dr Prieſtlcy's experiments _ 
tone 
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Blood. tioned under the article Dęrhloctertcarp Air ; but 
—— whether the change is occaſioned by the mere ſepara- 
tion of phlogiſton from the blood, or by the abſorption 
of ſome other principle in its ſtead, is not yet deter- 
mined, though the latter is indeed acknowledged by 
Dr Prieſtley himſelf to be the more probable opinion. 
He even ſuppoſes the redneſs to be owing to a por- 
tion of dephlogiſticated air abſorbed in the lungs ; but 
under the above article it is ſhown that this fluid 
cannot be abſorbed by any liquid without decompo- 
ſition. It muſt therefore be the elaſtic principle 
of this air which is abſorbed, while the other combined 
with part of the phlogiſton emitted by the blood is 

175 converted into fixed air, 
Uſes of the This leads us to conſider the uſes to which the blood 
blood in a- is ſubſervient in the animal economy, and the changes 
nimals. that happen to it in reſpiration. The uſes of this fluid 
13 are ſo various, and of ſuch an important nature, that 
The vital ſome have not ſcrupled to affirm the blood to be actu- 
principle ally poſſeſſed of a living principle, and that the life of 
thought by the whole body is derived from it, This opinion was 
. 7 firſt broached by the celebrated Harvey, the diſcoverer 

£10 the - . - . 

blood. of the circulation : bat in this he was never much fol- 
lowed ; and the hypotheſis itſelf, indeed, has been 
pretty much laid aſide and neglected, till of late that 
19 it was revived by Mr J. Hunter, profeſſor of anatomy 
Mr Hun- in London, This gentleman ſupports his opinion by 


ters argu- the following arguments: 1. The blood unites living. 


2 „r parts, in ſome circumſtances, as certainly as the yet re- 
ll pinion cent Juices of the branch of one tree unite it with that 
Timon of another. Were either of theſe fluids to be conſi- 
dered as extraneous or dead matters, he thinks they 
would a& as ſtimuli, and no union would take place in 
the animal or vegetable kingdom. This argument, Mr 
Hunter imagines, is ſtil] farther eſtabliſhes by the fol- 
lowing experiment. Having taken off the teſticle 
from a living cock, he introduced it into the belly of a 
living hen. Many weeks afterwards,upon injecting 
the liver of the hen, he injected the teſticle of the cock; 
which had come in contact with the liver, and adhered 
to it, He alleges, that in the nature of things, there 
is not a more intimate connection between life and a 
ſolid, than between life and a fluid. For, although we 
are more accuſtomed to connect it with the one than 
the other, yet the only real difference which can be 
ſhown between a ſolid and a fluid is, that the particles 
of the one are leſs moveable among themſelves than 
thoſe of the other. Beſides, we often ſee the ſame body 
fluid in one caſe and ſolid in another. 2. The blood 
becomes vaſcular like other living parts. Mr Hunter 
affirms, that, after amputations, the coagula in the ex- 
tremitics of arteries may be injected by injecting theſe 
arterics ; and he has a preparation in which he thinks 
he can demonſtrate veſſels riſing from the centre of 
what had been coagulum of blood, and opening into 
- the ſtream of the circalating blood. 3. Blood taken 
from the arm in the moſt intenſe cold which the haman 
body can bear, raiſes the thermometer to the ſame 
height as blood taken in the moſt ſultry heat. This he 
conſiders as a ſtrong proof of the blood's being alive; 
as living bodies alone have the power of reſiſting great 
degrees both of heat and cold, and of maintaining in 
almoſt every ſituation, while in health, that tempera- 
ture which we diſtinguiſh by the name of animal heat, 
4. Blood is capable of being acted upon by a ſtumulus, 
In proof of this, he obſerves, that it coagulates from ex- 
Vor. III. 
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poſure, as certainly as the cavities of the abdomen and Blood. 
thorax inflame from the ſame cauſe The more it is 
alive, that is, the more the animal js in health, it coa- 
gulates the ſooner on expoſure; and the more it has loft 
of its living principle, as in the caſe of violent inflam- 
mations, the leſs it is fenſible to the ſtimulus produced 
from its being expoſed, and it coagulates the later. 
5. The blood preſerves life in different parts of the 
body. When the nerves going to a part are tied or 
cut, the part becomes paralytic, and loſes all power of 
motion; but it does not mortiſy. If the artery be cut, 
the part dies, and mortification enſues. What keeps it 
alive in the firſt caſe ? Mr Hunter believes it is the li- 
ving principle which alone can keep it alive ; and he 
thinks that this phenomenon is inexplicable on any other 
ſuppoſition, than that lite is ſupported by the blood. 
6. Another argument he draws trom a caſe of a frac- 
tured os humeri he had occaſion to obſerve, A man 
was brought into St George's hoſpital for a ſimple frac- 
ture of the os humeri, and died about a month after 
the accident. As the bones had not united, Mr Hun- 
ter injected the arm after death. He found that the ca- 
vity between the extremities of the bones was filled up 
with blood which had coagulated. This blood was be- 
come vaſcular. In ſome places it was very much fo, 
He does not maintain that all coagulated blood be- 
comes vaſcular : and indeed the reaſon is obvious ; for 
it is often thrown out and coagulated in parts where its 
becoming vaſcular could anſwer no end in the ſyſtem : 
as, for example, in the cavities of aneuriſmal ſacs, If 
it be ſuppoſed, that in ſuch caſes as that juſt now men- 
tioned, the veſſels are not formed in the coagulum, but 
come from the neighbouring arteries, he thinks it e- 
ally an argument that the blood is alive; for the ſub- 
ance into which veſſcls ſhoot muſt be ſo, The very 
idea, that ſuch a quantity of dead matter as the whole 
maſs of blood, circulates in a living body, appears to . 
him abſurd. 20 
The ſyſtem which at preſent ſtands oppoſed to that of Nervous 
Mr Hunter, conſiders the brain and nervous ſyſtem as ſyſtem 
the fountain of life; and that, ſo far from receiving its = 
life from the blood, the nervons ſyſtem is capable of in- = a by 
ſtantaneouſly changing the craſis of the blood, or any contain the 
other animal fluid; and though the nervous ſyſtem can- vital prin- 
not continue its actions for any length of time if the ac- ciple. 
tion of the blood - veſſels is ſuſpended, yet the heart and 
blood - veſſels cannot act for a ſingle moment without 
the influence of the nervous fluid. Hence, ſay they, it 
is plain we muſt ſuppoſe the nervous ſyſtem, and not 
the blood, to contain properly the life of the animal, 
and conſequently to be the principal vital organ. The 
ſecretion of the vital fluid from the blood by means of 
the brain, is, by the ſupporters of this hypotheſis, de- 
nied. They ſay, that any fluid ſcereted from the blood 
muſt be aqueous, inelaſtic, and inactive; whereas the 
nervous fluid is full of vigour, elaſtic, and volatile in 
the higheſt degree. The great neceſſity for the circu- 
lation of the blood throngh all parts of the body, not- 
withſtanding the preſence of the nervous fluid in the 
ſame parts, they ſay is, becauſe ſome degree of tenſion 
is neceſſary to be given to the fibres, in order tofit them 
for the influx of the nervous fluid; and this tenſion the 
reccive from the repletion of the blood-veſlels, whic 
are every where diſperſed along with the nerves, 
To follow this diſpute through every argument that 
hath been, or that may be uſed by both parties, would 
Rr proye 
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Blood. prove tedious, and to us appears in a great meaſure dies, ſo as to form a circle, for example; a ſhock of 
unneceſſary, as the following ſhort conſiderations ſeem electricity will deſtroy that circle, and place the ſmall —v— 
21 todecide the matter abſolutely againſt the patrons of conducting ſubſtances nearer to a ſtraight line between 


Decifivear- the nervous ſyſtem, 


— in prove the life of the human body to have exiſted in, or paſſage, and reſolved to take that, if it ſhould have oc- 

—_— ts have been communicated from a fluid to the nervous caſion to return“. Laſtly, it is univerſally allowed, » ge. Eli. 
ter's opi- ſyſtem, the analogical argument will be very ſirongly that the brain is a ſecretory organ, made up of an in- tricity. 
niom. in favour of the ſuppaſuion that the caſe is ſo ſtill. finite number of ſmall glands, which have no other ex- 


In the firſt place, then, if we can 


Now, that the caſe once was fo, is molt evident; for 
the human body, as well as the body of every other li- 
ving creature, in its firſt ſtate, is well known to be a 
2 maſs, without muſcles, nerves, or blood - veſ- 
cls, Nevertheleſs, this gelatinous matter, even at that 
time, contained the nervons fluid. Of this there can 
be no doubt, becauſe the nerves were formed out of it, 
and had their power originally from it; and what is re- 
markable, the brain is obſerved to be that part of the 
animal which is firſt formed. Of this gelatinous fluid 
we can give no other account, than that it was the nu- 
tritious matter from which the wholc body appears to be 
formed. At the original formation of man, and other 
animals, therefore, the nutritious matter was the ſub- 
ſtratam of the whole body, conſiſting of muſcles, nerves, 
blood-veſſels, &c. nay more, it was the immediate effi- 
cient cauſe of the nervous power itſelf, Why ſhould it 
not be ſo now as well as then? Again, in the forma- 
tion of the embryo, we ſee a vital principle exiſting as 
it were at large, and forming to itſelf a kind of regu- 
lator to its own motions, or a habitation in which it 
chooſes to reſide, rather than to act at random in the 


the two metals, as if the fluid knew there was a ſhorter 


cretories than the medullary fibres and nerves, As a 
conſiderable quantity of blood is carried to the brain, and 
the minute arteries end in theſe ſmall glands, it follows, 
that the fluid, whatever it is, muſt come from the blood. 
Now, there is no gland whatever, in the human, or any 
other body, but will diſcharge the fluid it is appointed 
to ſecrete, in very conſiderable quantity, if its excre- 
tory is cut, Upon the cutting of a nerve, therefore, 
the flaid ſecreted by the brain ought to be diſcharged ; 
but no ſuch diſcharge is viſible. A ſmall quantity of 
glairy matter is indeed diſcharged from the large 
nerves ; but this can be no other than the nutritious 
juice neceſſary for their ſupport. This makes it plain, 
even to demonſtration, that the fluid ſecreted in the 
brain is inviſible in its nature; and as we know the ner- 
vous fluid hath its reſidence in the brain, it is very pro- 
hable, to uſe no ſtronger expreſſion, that it is the pecu- 
liar province of the brain to ſecrete this fluid from 
the blood, and conſequently that the blood originally 
contains the vital principle. 

After it is allowed that the blood contains the vital 
principle, it becomes another queſtion not very caſily 
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fluid. This babitation, or regulator, was undoubtedly 
the nervous ſyſtem, and contiaues fo to this moment; 
but at the ſame time, it is no leſs evident that a nutri- 


folved, Whence is this vital principle derived For viviſying 
this we can only diſcover two ſources; namely, the chyle ſpirit ſup- 
or aliment from which the blood is prepared, and re- poſed to be 


tions fluid was the immediate origin of theſe ſame nerves, 
and of that very nervous fluid. Now we know, thatthe 
flaid which in the womb nouriſhes the bodies of all em- 
bryo animals, is neceſſarily equivalent to the blood which 
nouriſhes the bodies of adult ones; and conſequently, 
as ſoon as the blood became the only nutritious juice of 
the body, at that ſame time the vital or nervous fluid 
took up its reſidence there, and from the blood diffuſed 
itſelf along the nerves, where it was regulated exactly 
according to the model originally formed in the em- 
bryo. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the vital power, 
when once it hath taken poſleſſion of the human or any 
other body, requires no addition or ſupply, but conti- 
naes there in the ſame quantity from firſt to laſt, If 
we ſuppoſe the nervous power to be immaterial, this 
will indeed be the caſe, and there is an end of reaſon- 
ing upon the ſubje& ; but if we call this power a vola- 


ſpiration, The latter hath been commonly held as the derived 


principal ſource of the vital principle ; and, for a long 
time, it was generally thought that there was a kind of 
vivifying ſpirit in the air, which being abſorbed by the 
blood at each inſpiration, communicated to that fluid 
the quality neceſſary for preſerving animal life. As a 
proof of this it was urged, that life cannot be ſupported 
without reſpiration, and that air which hath been often 
breathed ceaſes to be capable of ſupporting life ; be- 
cauſe when once it has been totally deprived of its vi- 
vifying ſpirit, it can communicate none to the blood in 


from the 
air, 
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any ſubſequent + gps ee doctrine, however, This doc- 
, 


hath been denie 
ploded by modern diſcoveries. Dr Hales brings ſeveral 
experiments againſt it ; of which the following may 
ſerve for a ſpecimen, and which we ſhall give in his 
own words, 


| (ap 
denied. 


and generally thought to be ex- trine for 


ſome time 
enerally 


tile and elaſtic fluid, it is plain that there will be more 
occaſion for recruits to ſuch a power than to any other 
flaid of the body, as its volatility and elaſticity will 
promote its eſcape in great quantitics through every 
part of the body. It may alſo be objected, that it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe any fluid, or mechanical cauſe, capa- 
ble of putting matter in ſuch a form as to direct its 
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6 I tied a middle-ſized dog alive on a table, and, Dr Hale“ 
having laid bare his wind-pipe, I cut it aſunder juſt experiment 
below the larynx, and fixed faſt to it the ſmall end of _ 
a common foſlet : the other end of the foſſet had a large ages * 
bladder tied to it, which contained 162 cubic inches; SH E= 
and to the other end of the bladder was tied the great fays, Vol. I. 


own motions in a particular way: but even of this we 
have a politive proof in the caſe of the electric fluid. 
For if any quantity of this matter has a tendency to 
7 from one place to another where it meets with dif- 

alty, thro” the air for inſtance, it will throw ſmall 
conducting ſubſtances before ir, in order to facilitate 
its progreſs, Alſo, if a number of ſmall and light con- 
ducting ſubſtances are laid between two metallic bo- 


end of another foſſet whoſe orifice was covered with a p. 255+ 


valve which opened inwards, ſo as to admit any air that 
was blown into the bladder, but none could return that 
way ; yet, for further ſecurity, that paſſage was alſo 
ſtopped by a ſpigot. 

« As ſoon as the firſt foſſet was tied faſt to the wind- 
pipe, the bladder was blown full of air through the 
other foſſet : when the dog had breathed the air in the 
bladder to and fro for a minute or two, he then breathed 


very 


r 
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Blood. very faſt, and ſhowed great uneaſineſe, as being almoſt 
—— ſuffocated. 
« Then with my hand I preſſed the bladder hard, 


ſo as to drive the air into his lungs with ſome force; 
and thereby make his abdomen riſe by the preſſure of 
the diaphragm, as in natural breathings ; then taking 
alternately my hand off the bladder, the lungs with the 
abdomen ſubſided : I continued in this manner to make 
the dog breathe for an hour ; during which time, I was 
obliged to blow freſh air intothe bladder every five mi- 
nutes, three parts in four of that air being cither ab- 
ſorbed by the vapours in the lungs, or eſcaping through 
the ligatures upon my preſſing hard on the bladder. 

« During this hour, the dog was frequently near 
expiring, whenever I preſſed the air but weakly into 
his lungs; as I found by his pulſe, which was very plain 
to be felt in the great crural artery near the groin, 
which place an aſſiſtant held his finger on moſt part of 
the time: but the languid pulſe was accelerated ſo as to 
beat faſt, ſoon after I dilated the lungs much by preſ- 
ſing hard upon the bladder ; eſpecially when the mo- 
tion of the lungs was promoted by preſſing alternately 
the abdomen and the bladder, whereby both the con- 
traction and dilation of the lungs was increaſed, 

&« And I could by this means rouſe the languid pulſe 
whenever I pleaſed, not only at the end of every five 
minutes, when more air was blown into the bladder 
from a man's lungs, but alſo towards the end of the five 
minutes, when the air was fulleſt of fumes. 

« At the end of the hour, I intended to try whe- 
ther I could have by the ſame means kept the dog a- 
live ſome time longer, when the bladder was filled with 
the fumes of burning brimſtone ; but being obliged to 
ceaſe for a little time from preſſing the air into his 
lungs, while matters were preparing for this additional 
experiment, in the mean time the dog died, which 
might otherwiſe have lived longer if I had continued 
to he the air into the lungs, 

© Now, though the experiment was fo frequently 
diſtarbed, by being obliged to blow more air into the 


bladder 12 times during the hour; yet ſince he was al- 


moſt ſuffocated in leſs than two minutes, by breathing 
of himſclf to and fro the firſt air in the bladder, be 
would have died in leſs than two minutes when one 
ſourth of the old air remained in the bladder, immedi- 
ately to taiut the new air admitted from a man's lungs ; 
ſo that his continuing to live through the whole hour, 
muſt be owing to the forcible dilation of the lungs by 
compreſſing the bladder, and not to the vivifying ſpirit 
of the air.” | 

Dr Prieſtley at firſt concluded from his own obſer- 
vations, and no doubt very juſtly, that air which hath 
been often breathed becomes pernicious by its accumu- 
lated phlogiſton, ſtimulating the lungs, and making 
the animal fall into convulſions. Reſpiration, there- 
fore, he ſuppoſed to be a phlogiſtic proceſs, in which 
the blood parts with its ſuperfluous phlogiſton. He 
did not ſay, that the blood receives nothing in ex- 
change; but rather that it may receive ſome nitrous 
principle, which gives it the red colour: but as to 
a vivifying-ſpirit, he doth not appear to have the leaſt 
idea of any ſach thing being received at that time. 
Nay, in his firſt volume, p. 277. he expreſsly adopts 
the other hypotheſis, namely, that the vital principle 
is received from the chyle. My conjecture (ſays he) 
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is, that animals have a power of converting phlogiſton, 
from the ſtate in which they receive it in their nutri- 
ment, into that ſtate in which it is called the e/efrical 
fluid ; that the brain, beſides its other proper uſes, is 
the great laboratory and repeſitory for this purpoſe ; 
that by means of the nerves this great principle, thus 
exalted, is directed into the muſcles, and forces them 
to act in the ſame manner as they are forced into action 
when the electric fluid is thrown into them ab extra.” 


Blood. 
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Theſe theories were oppoſed in the former edition Dr Hales's 
of this work. With regard to Dr Hales's opinion, experiment 
that the want of elaſticity, or preſſure, is the reaſon inconclu- 


why phlogiſticated air cannot ſupport animal life, we 
apprehended it to be totally inconcluſive, becauſe it 
doth not at all appear that phlogiſticated air wants 
elaſticity ; on the contrary, from Dr Prieſtley's ex- 
periments it appears to be more claftic than common 
air, Beſides, we know that the elaſticity of every fluid 
muſt always be in proportion to the preſſure upon it, as 
reaction is always equal to action. Suppoſing there- 
fore the elaſticity of any portion of air to be deſtroyed, 
the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere will re- 
duce it into a proportionably leſs bulk, and then it is 
equally elaſtic with the reſt ; for if it was not, it would be- 
hove it ſtill to yield under the preſſure. Hence we may ſee, 
that as the bladder made uſe of in Dr Hale's experiment 
was by no means ſufficient to keep off the preſſure of 
the external atmoſphere, the death of the dog could 
not be fairly aſcribed to want of elaſticity in the tainted 


air. Whenhe applied more force than the natural ela- 


ſticity of the air, he kept the dog alive, as he calls it, 
for an hour; but we can by no means allow a mecha- 
nical circulation of the blood to be life, any more than 
we can allow a dead body to be alive on account of the 
motion of its arm or any other member by mechanical 
means. The experiment, however, is valuable, becauſe 
it ſhows that reſpiration is one of the immediate me- 
chanical agents by which the circulation of the blood is 
carried on; but in order to prove that the dog was real- 
ly kept alive by this means, he ought to have recovered 

rom the effects of the experiment. Had Dr Hales 
tried a ſimilar experiment on himſelf, by taking the 
foſſet in his mouth, cloſing his noſtrils, and cauſing a- 
nother perſon compreſs the bladder, we have not the 
leaſt doubt that he would have then felt ſuch a method 
of breathing not to be a way of preſerving life, but of 
deſtroying it. 


ve. 


2 

As to Dr Prieſtley's concluſions, it was argued, that Cauſe of 
though he found air diminiſhed by admitting phlo- the dimi- 
giſton to it, Dr Prieſtley finds the mere acceſſion of any nution of 


material ſubſtance can never diminiſh, but muſt increaſe, 
its bulk. The diminution, therefore, on the acceſſion of 
phlogiſtion, is an evident proof that ſome part of the air 
is actually taken away. That the phlogiſton received is 
not incorporated with the air is likewiſe evident, as well 
as that it takes up ſpace in the tainted air, becauſe, by 
agitation in water, the phlogiſtic matter ſeparates from 
the air, and enters into the water. The conſequence 
of this is, that the air is ſtill farther diminiſhed in 
bulk ; and what remains is pure air, fit for ſupporting 
animal life, and of being farther diminiſhed by phlo- 
giſton as before. It appears alſo certain, that phlogiſ- 
ton is not endowed with any inherent power by which it 
can expand itſelf ; otherwiſe it would fly oft iz vacuo, 
which it never is known to do. Another circumſtance 
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we maſt alſo attend to is, that the action of phlogiſton 
ſeems to be entirely confined to a particular part of the 
atmoſphere ; namely, that, which is now ſo well known 
by the name of fixed air. This it entirely deprives of 


its elaſtic principle, ſo that it is actually no longer air, 


2% 

y a 
phlogiſtic 
ſubſtance 


but becomes a ſolid ſubſtance, making a part, and that 
no inconſiderable one, of innumerable terreſtrial ſub- 
ſtances, as chalk, lime-ſtone, &c.“ 

That the juſtneſs of the concluſion about to be 
drawn from Dr Prieſtley's experiments may be more 
apparent, the phenomena were ſummed up in the two 
following propoſitions. ** 1. Phlogiſton cannot act by 
itſelf without the aſſiſtance of air. 2. The emiſſion of 
phlogiſton is attended with the total deſtruction of the 
elaſticity of a certain quantity of fixed air, which then 
ceaſes to be fluid, Hence we affirm, that it is not the 
phlogiſtic ſubſtance which acts upon the air, but the 


«with Elaſtic principle in the fixed air contained in the com- 


its phlogiſ- 


ton, 
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Proof of a 


reception 


mon atmoſphere that acts on the phlogiſtic ſubſtance. 
This elaſtic principle, entering the phlogiſtic body, 
diſplaces a quantity of phlogiſton equivalent to its own 
aantity, * takes its place; and hence proceeds the 
Ard diminution of the air, not from an acceſſion of 
phlogiſton, but from an eſcape of the elaſtic principle 
belonging to fixed air. The phlogiſton and fixed par- 
ticles of the air now hang looſe like ſmoke or vapour, 
and are ready to be attracted by any thing capable of 
imbibing them; and hence proceeds the ſecond dimi- 
nution by agitation in water. 
No to apply this reaſoning tothe point in queſtion : 
The blood is found to emit phlogiſton from the lungs 


of the vivi- at every expiration ; therefore we affirm it hath recei- 
lying prin- ved a proportional quantity of elaſtic vapour which it 


ciple from had not before, 


the air, 
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anſwered. 


Again: The air expelled from the 
lungs is found to contain much of the fixable part 
floating looſe, and cap: ble of being attracted by lime- 
water, &c. ; therefore we ſay, this claſtic principle hath 
come ſrom that part of the atmoſphere. But, to put 
the matter beyond doubt, the very inſpection of arte- 
rial and veinous blood will thow, that the firſt hath a 
quantity of elaſtic matter in it which the laſt wants: 
and as the brain as well as all other parts of the body 
are ſupplied with arterial blood, we think it abundantly 
evident, that this elaſtic principle is abſolutely and eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to life; that it is continually expen- 
ded thereon ; and that it may be ſaid with the utmoſt 
propriety, that every time we draw the air into our 
lungs, we receive a portion of vivifying or vital ſpirit 
from it into our blood. Add to all this, that many 
ſubſtances which are commonly obſerved to phlogiſti- 
cate air, appear to receive an elaſtic ſpirit by ſo doing, 
Putrefying bodies ſwell : they would not do ſo in vacus ; 
and therefore we muſt conclude, that they receive this 
elaſtic principle which ſwells them from the external 
air, and experience ſhows that it is communicated by 
this fixable part of the atmoſphere. 

« The foregoing reaſoning, which to us appeared 
ſufficiently concluſive, leads to a very important diſco- 
very in natural philoſophy, viz. That it is to the at- 
moſphere, and to that particular part of it which goes 
by the name of fixed air, that we are every moment in- 
debted for that vital ſpirit which animates our bodies, 
and is the immediate bond of union betwixt our imma- 
terial ſpirit and this viſible world. Ir may be aſked in- 
deed, If fixed air is capable of ſupplying this ſpirit in 
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ſach plenty, how comes it to be ſo inſtantaneonſly fatal Blood. 
when breathed ? The reply to this, however, is obyj- —u—— 
ous : it communicates too great a degree of elaſticity 

to the blood ; whence the circulation is ſtopped, and 

inſtant death enſues. That this is really the caſe, ap- 

pears from the following account of the ſymptoms ob- 

ſerved on the diſſection of perſons who have been ſuffo- 

cated by this kind of air. 

* 1. The veſſels of the brain are gorged with blood, F44uys 
and the ventricles of that viſcus are filled ſometimes Medical 
with a frothy, ſomerimes with a bloody ſcroſity. 2. The Comment. 
trunk of the pulmonary artery is much diſtended, and Vol. Il, 
the lungs appear nearly in a natural ſtate. 3. The?” _ 
right ventricle and auricle of the heart, the venæ cava, 31 
and jugular veins, are ſull of frothy blood. 4. Bloody *PP<*r- 
ſeroſny is often found in the bronchiæ. 5. The rink 5 
of the pulmonary veins, and the left auricle, are eicher thoſe ſuſſo- 
empty, or almoſt empty, of blood. 6 The blood cated by 
found in the places that have been mentioned, is gene- fixed air, 
rally fluid, and as it were in a diſſolved ſtate. It is ea- 
ſily extravaſated into the cellular texture, of the head 
particularly, becauſe it is in this part that jt abounds 
moſt. 7. The epiplottis in ſuffocated perſons is raiſed, 
and the glottis open and free. 8. The tongue is much 
ſwelled, and can hardly be contained within the mouth, 

9. The eyes protrude, and preſerve their luſtre to the 
ſecond or third day. They are often even brighter than 
natural. 10. The body preſerves its heat for a long 


time. Nay the heat is ſometimes greater than it is du- 
ring life, or at leaſt conſiſtently with health, 11. The 
limbs are flexible for a long time after death. 12. The 


face is more ſwelled, and often more red than uſual), 
13. The neck and upper extremities are ſometimes ſo 
much ſwelled, that they appear to be inflamed. Theſe 
{wellings, however, do not, like œdematous ones, pre- 
ſerve the impreſſions of the finger. : 
«© This account ſeemed ſo much in favour of what we __ Air 
had already advanced concerning the action of fixed ſuppoſed 
air, that no obſervation was made upon it farther than the cauſeof 
that this elaſtic principle would ſcem alſo to be the znimal heat 
cauſe of animal-heat ; for as the blood evidently re- 
ccived a vaſt quantity of elaſtic fluid, it alſo received a 
mach greater proportion of heat than uſual,” 33 
Such was the mode of reaſoning adopted at that Thistheory 
time, derived from the diſcoveries which had been made corrected. 
in Aero/ogy. Succeeding diſcoveries, however, have 
made it evident, that fixed air is not one of the natural 
component parts of our atmoſphere, but that it con- 
ſiſts of two different fluids; one of which is commonly 
called phlogiſticated, the other dephlogiſticated, air. It 
is the latter which ſupplies the vital principle ; and the 
above reaſoning ſtill holds good, only ſubſtituting the 
words dephlogiſticated air for fixed air. The poiſonous 
quality of the latter ſeems allo ſtill ro depend on its too 
eaſy decompoſition; by which means the elaſtic prin- 
ciple is diſcharged into the blood in ſuch quantity as 
to burſt the ſmall veſſels, as has already been obſerved. 
This is ſhown indeed by the remedies moſt proper for 
the recovery of thoſe who have ſuffered from the noxi- 
ous qualities of fixed air. Theſe conſiſt in evacuation, 
and eſpecially ſprinkling the body with cold water, in 
order to take off the ſapertluovs heat, and produce an 
univerſal contraction of the veſſels. 
It now remains only to give fome account of the 
means by which the circulation of the blood is carried 
on 
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Blood. on in the living body. From the time of Harvey till 
w—— yery lately, this was ſuppoſed to be chiefly the muſcu- 
Ci ——— lar power of the heart and arteries, which by ſome phy- 
of the blood ſiologiſts have been thought to be prodigioully great; 
kowcar- and accordingly many calculations, requiring no ſmall 
ried on. degree of mathematical knowledge to underſtaud them, 

have been made of the forces requiſite to perform this 
circulation. Other phy ſiologiſts, however, have thought 
proper to take in ſeveral auxiliary helps, as the motion 
of the muſcles, reſpiration, &c. and from Dr Hales's 
experiment abovementioned it appears that reſpira- 
tion hath a conſiderable influence in this matter. It 
cannot, however, be the ſole cauſe, ſecing the circula- 
tion is carried on in animals which do not reſpire.— In 
1773, Dr Wilſon, in the lecture already quoted, ſug- 
geſted a new principle of motion, which we believe was 
33 never uſed before to account for the circulation of ani- 
New hypo- mal fluids. It is ſhortly this:“ As the fluids of the 
theſisby Dr human body do all of them ſuffer a continual waſte, and 
Wilſon. conſequently require a conſtant ſupply in * N 
we mult look upon their going out of the body to be 
the end of their motion, and on their entering iuto the 
body to be the beginning of it; and hence we are to 
look for the origin of all the motion of the fluids in 
that part of the ſyſtem where the new ſupplies are 
taken in. This is the prima viz, where the lacteals 
abſorb a fluid from the digeſted aliment, and convey it 
into the blood. The power by which this is accom- 
pliſhed, is neceſſarily independent of the heart, as having 
not the leaſt connection with it. It has been ſaid to 
be the ſame with that which cauſes fluids riſe in capil- 
lary tubes; but though very probably the powers in 
both caſes may be the ſame, there is this remarkable 
difference between them, that in the capillary tubes the 
flaids only riſe to a certain height, and will not riſe at 
all unleſs the tubes are empty. In the lacteals they 
riſe in veſſels already full, and continue to do ſo, Nei- 
ther is the force whereby this abſorption is performed 
to be accounted little ; ſeeing the ſupply by the chyle 
maſt conſtantly be equal to the waſte which is conti- 
nually taking place in the fluids already contained in 
the veſſels. We ſec alſo, with what force an abſorp- 
tion of this kind ſometimes takes place in other caſcs ; 
thus ropes will abſorb water with ſuch ſtrength as to 
raiſe immenſe weights faſtened to them, and which no 
mechanical injection of water into ſmall tubes could 
poſſibly accompliſh. What is already ſaid of the lac- 
reals applies alſo to the lymphatics; and from thence 
we are almoſt tempted to conclude, that the caſe is the 
ſame with the ſanguiferous veins alſo; that though 
there may be a continuation of ſome arteries into the 
veins correſponding with them, yet that for the moſt 
part theſe veſſels extravaſate the blood into ſmall cavi- 
ties, which is then taken up by the abſorbent power 
of the veins, and returned to the heart. 

If, however, the veſſels continued abſolutely full, 
it would be impoſſible that any motion could be carried 
on in them; and to continue and regulate the circula- 
tion, the heart with its cavities is provided. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that by the abovementioned power the veins 
are all full, and the auricles or chambers into which 
the veins empty themſelves are full alſo: where is the 
collected ſtream in the veins to go next? There is no 
room for more in the auricle. What muſt be done! 
The auricle contracts and empties itſelf, The conſc- 


quence is a ſudden vacuum equal to what the auricle 
could contain; the turgid veins, urged by the abſorb- 
ing. power abovementioned, ruſh their contents into 
the auricle to fill up the vacuum again, and all behind 
moving in the veinous direction advances forward with 
ſo much force, that the veins near the heart ſuſtain a 
pulſation from the regurgitation of this impetuous 
ſtream, when the auricle ſhuts upon it to empty itſelf. 
In ſhort, the full auricle occupies a determinate quan- 
tity of ſpace in the breaſt: when it is emptied, there 
is a nonreſiſting vacuum of ſo much ſpace as was full 
before, and thither there is a mechanical niſus from the 
remoteſt filament of a vein over the whole body, which 
becomes conſpicous in the torrent that ruſhes every 
other moment from the mouth of the vena cava into 
this vacuum.“ 

This is a ſhort abſtract of Dr Wilſon's new theory 
of the circulation. According to him, this abſorbing 
pe of the veins is the principal agent, while the 

cart and arteries do no more than empty themſelves of 
the blood with which they are filled by the veins. E- 
ven this cauſe, however, he ſays, would not be ſuf- 
ficent to carry on the circulation for a ſingle moment, 
without the preſence of another which he calls /ife, and 
does not conſider as abſolutely unmechanical, tho' we 
cannot reduce it either to mechanical rules or ideas. 
But as we apprehend all ſpeculations concerning ſuch 
cauſes maſt be arhitrary and without foundation, we 
forbear to give any account of the Doctor's opinions on 
this ſubject. | 


It hath been a general opinion, that blood, as it exiſts ms con- 
in the bodies of animals, contains a conſiderable quan- tains no air 
tity of common air; and indeed it is certain, that blood, while inthe 
after it has been drawn from the veins of any animal, * 


and afterwards placed under the receiver of an air- 
pump, yields a very conſiderable quantity of air upon 
exhauſting the receiver: but if a portion of any blood- 


Elood. 
— — 


mals; 


veſſel is tied up ſo as to prevent the eſcape of its contents, 


and then cut out of the body and placed under a recei- 
ver, it will not ſwell, or ſhow the leaſt ſign of its con- 
taining any quantity of air whatever. 

Blood was formerly held in great eſteem as a medi- 


cine for ſome particular diſeaſes. Baths of the blood of and other 


infants have been recommended as an infallible remedy 
for the elephantiaſis, &c.; and the blood of goats and 
ſome other animals was uſed by the Galeniſts, and is 
recommended even by Dr Mead in pleuriſies: but the 
firſt abominable medicine, as well as the other, is now 
deſcrvedly exploded. The principal uſe of blood in 
the arts is for making Pruſſian blue, or ſometimes for 
clarifying certain liquors; it is alſo recommended in 
agriculture as an excellent manure for fruit-trees. A 
mixture of blood with lime makes an exceedingly ſtrong 
cement ; and hence it isof uſe in the preparation of ſome 
chemical lutes, the making floors“, &c.—As a food, 
it has been diſputed e 
nouriſhment or not. The beſt judges now, however, 
are generally agreed that it is very nutritious ; and tho” 
out of the body, like the white of an egg, it is very in- 
ſoluble, yet, like that too, in the body it is commonly 
of eaſy digeſtion. It is, however, highly alcaleſcent 
in hot climates; on which account the prohibition of 
it to the Iiraclites was very proper. Even in this 
country, when blood was uſed as food in great quanti- 
ty, the ſcurvy was more frequent than at other times: 
but 
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* See Archi- 
er blood really affords any teure, 
nb. 116. 
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In ſome countries we are told, that the barbarians 
were accuſtomed to intoxicate themſelves by drinking 
the warm blood of animals; and as it has been ſhown 
that this fluid is the immediate reſcrvoir of the vi- 
tal principle, it ſeems by no means improbable that 
it may be poſſeſſed of an inebriating quality. Some 
expreſſions in Scripture ſeem to countenance this hypo- 
theſis, 

_— uſes of Buyoon. Among the ancients blood 
was uſed for the ſealing and ratifying covenants and 
alliances, which was done by the contracting parties 
drinking a little of each others blood ; and for appeaſ- 
ing the manes of the dead, in order to which blood 
was offercd on their tombs as part of the funcral cere- 
mony. 

The blood of victims was anciently the portion of 
the gods; and accordingly was poured or ſprinkled on 
the altars in oblation to them. 

The prieſts made another uſe of blood, viz. for di- 
vination: the ſtreaming of blood from the earth, fire, 
and the like, was held a prodigy or omen of evil. 

The Roman prieſts were not unacquainted with the 
uſe of blood in miracles: they had their fluxes of blood 
from images, ready to ſerve a turn; witneſs that ſaid 
to have ſtreamed from the ſtatue of Minerva at Mode- 
na, before the battle at that place. But we know not 
whether in this their ſucceſſors have not gone beyond 
them. How many relations in eccleſiaſtical writers of 
Madonas, crucifixes, and wafers, bleeding ? At leaſt 
the liquefaction of the blood of St Januarius at Naples, 
repeated annually for ſo many ages, ſeems to tranſcend 
by far all the frauds of the Grecian or Roman prieſt- 
hood. But the chemiſts at laſt got into the ſecret; and 
we find M. Neuman at Berlin to have performed the 
miracle of the liquefaction of dried blood, with all the 
circumſtances of the Neapolitan experiment. 

Among the ſchoolmen we find a famous diſpute, un- 
der Pope Pias II. whether the blood of Chriſt, which 
fell from him in the three days paſſion, retained or loſt 
the hypoſtatic union ; and conſequently whether it was 
the proper object of adoration. The Dominicans main- 
tained the former, the Franciſcans the latter. It ſeems 
the Dominican doctrine gained the aſcendant, as being 
fitted to favour the profits of the monks; who becoming 
poſſeſſed fome way or other of a few drops of this pre- 
cious liquor, were ſecured of ample offerings from the 
deluded laity, who flocked to pay their homage to the 
ſacred relic, Joſeph of Arimathea is ſaid to have firſt 
bronght into Britain two filver veſſels filled with the 
blood of Chriſt, which by his order was buried in his 
tomb. King Henry III. had a cryſtal, containing a 
portion of the ſame blood, ſent him by the maſter of 
the temple at 33 atteſted with the ſeals of the 
patriarch; which treaſure the king committed to the 
church of St Peter Weſtminſter, and obtained from 
the biſhops an indulgence of ſix years and 116 days to 
all that ſhoald viſit it. Mat. Paris even aſſures us, that 
the king ſummoning his nobles and prelates to cele- 
brate the feaſt of St Edward in St Peter's church, was 
chiefly pro veneratione ſaucti ſanguinis Chriſli nuper a- 
depti, © in veneration of the holy blood of Chriſt lately 
acquired.” Divers others of the monaſteries were poſ- 


ſelled of this profitable relic ; as the college of Bon Hom - 
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Blood. bat to a moderate uſe of it here no ſach objection takes 
1 
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mes at Aſhridge, and the abbey of Hales to whom it 


Blood. 


was given by Henry, ſon of Richard Duke of Corn- 


wall, and King of the Romans. To it reſorted a great 
concourſe of people for devotion and adoration ; till in 
1538, as the Reformation took place, it was perceived 
to be only honey clarified and coloured with ſaffron, 
as was ſhown at Paul's croſs by the biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter. The like diſcovery was miade of the blood of 
Chriſt, found among the relics in the abbey of Feſ- 
camp in Normandy, pretended to have been preſerved 
by Nicodemus, when he took the body from the croſs, 
and given to that abbey by William duke of Norman- 
dy; it was buried by his ſon Richard, and again diſ- 
covered in 1171, and attended with different miracles ; 
but the cheat, which had been jong winked at, was 
— _ expoſed, the relation of which is given by 
peed. 

Avenger of Bloob, among the Jews, was next of 
kin to the perſon murdered, who was to purſue the 
murderer. 

Eccleſiaſtical judges retire, when judgment is to be 
given in caſes of blood, by reaſon the church is ſuppoſed 
to abhor blood: it condemns no perſon to death; and 
its members become irregular, or diſabled from their 
functions, by the effuſion of blood. 

Field 7 Bloob, in Syriac ace/dama, was a field 
purchaſed by the Jews with the thirty pieces of ſilver 
which had been given to Judas for betraying his Maſ- 
ter, and which he had reitored. It ſtill ſerves for a 
burial-ground, in which all pilgrims who die in their 
pilgrimage at Jeruſalem are interred, 

B1oop-Hound, in zoology, the canis ſagax of Lin- 
næus“, le chien courant of Buffon, the feuthounde of 
the Scots: The honnd or dog, with long, ſmooth, and 
pendulous ears.—It was a dog of great uſe, and in 
high eſteem with our anceſtors: its employ was to re- 
cover any game that had eſcaped wounded from the 
hunter, or been killed or ſtole out of the foreſt. It 
was remarkable for the acuteneſs of its ſinell; tracing 
the loſt beaſt by the blood it had ſpilt; from whence 
the name is derived. This ſpecies could, with the nt- 
moſt certainty, diſcover the thief by following his foot- 
ſteps, let the diſtance of his flight be ever fo great, and 
through the moſt ſecret and thickeſt coverts : nor would 
it ceaſe its purſuit till it had taken the felon. They 
were likewiſe uſed by Wallace and Bruce during the 
civil wars. The poctical hiſtorians of the two heroes 
frequently relate very curious paſſages on this ſubject ; 
of the ſervice theſe dogs were of to their maſters, and 
the eſcapes they had from thoſe of the enemy. The 
blood-hound was in great requeſt on the confines of 
England and Scotland; where the borderers were con— 
tinually preying on the herds and flocks of their neigh- 
bours. The true blood-hound wes large, ſtrong, muſ- 
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cular, broad-breaſted, of a ſtern countenance, of a deep - 


tan-colour, and generally marked with a black ſpot 
over each eye. 
BLlcoD-Shotten, See OPHTHALMIA, 
Bloop-Spavin. See FARRIERY, J. xxxii. 2. 
F 2 of Bloob, or Hamoptie Sce MEDICINE- 
Jide x. 


Whole and Half Bioon; a kinſman of the whole 


blood is he that is derived from the ſame couple of an- 


ceſtors; whereas a perſon of half bleed deſcends from 
either of them ſingly by a ſecond marriage. 
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Blood of Chriſt, the name of a military order in- 


— ſtated at Mantua in 1608. The number of knights 


was reſtricted to 20, beſides the grand maſter. Their 
device was, Domine, probaſti me; or, Nihil hoc, triſte, 
recepto : Lord, thou haſt proved me; or, Forti - 
fied by this, no evil can prevail.“ 

Precious Blood, a denomination given to a reformed 
congregation of Bernardine nuns at Paris, firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed under that name in 1661. 

Dragon's Blood. See DRAGON. 

Bloop- Stone. See HEMATITES. 

Bloob-Veſſel. See Ax ATOM, no 123, &c. and 
Plate XXXIII. 

Bfoop-Mite, in ancient law writers, ſignifies / 0d, 
and a cuſtomary amercement paid as a compolition for 
the ſhedding or drawing of blood. The word is alſo 
written b/odwite, blodwita, blodwyta, bloodwit, blodwit, 
bloudwit, and bluidwit. It is formed from the ancient 
Saxon blud, © blood, and vite or wite, a fine or 
penalty.” The word alſo denotes an exemption from 
this penalty granted by the king to certain perſons and 
communities as a ſpecial favonr. King Henry II. grant- 
ed to all tenants within the honour of Wallingtord— 
Ut quieti ſint de hidagis et blodwite et bredwite, 

. in botany. See RUMEX. 

BLOOD (Thomas), generally known by the appella- 
tion of Colonel Blood, was a diſbanded officer of Oliver 
Cromwell's, famous for his daring crimes and his good 
fortune, He was firſt diſtinguiſhed by engaging in a 
conſpiracy to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin ; whica was 
defeated by the vigilance of the Duke of Ormond, and 
ſome of his accomplices were executed, Eſcaping to 
England, he meditated revenge againſt Ormond ; and 
actually ſeized him one night in his coach at St. James's- 
ſtreet, where he might have finiſhed his purpoſe if he 
had not ſtudied refinements in his vengence. He 
bound him on horſeback behind one of his aſſociates, 
reſolving to hang him at Tyburn, with a paper pin- 
ned to his breaſt : but when they got into the fields, 
the dake, in efforts for liberty, threw himſelf and 
the aſſaſſin, to whom he was faſtened, to the ground ; 
and while they were ſtruggling in the mire, he was reſ⸗- 
cued by his ſervants ; but the authors of this attempt 
were not then diſcovered. A little after, in 1671, Blood 
formed a deſign of carrying off the crown and regalia 
from the tower; a deſign, to which he was prompted, 
as well by the ſurpriſing boldneſs of the enterprize, as 
by the views of profit, He was very near ſucceeding. 
He had bound and wounded Edwards the keeper of 
the jewel-office, and had got out of the tower with his 
prey, but was overtaken and ſeized, with ſome of his 
aſſociates. One of them was known to have been con- 
cerned in the attempt upon Ormond ; and Blood was 
immediately concluded to be the ringleader, When 
Rom he frankly avowed the enterprize ; but re- 
uſed to diſcover his accomplices.“ The fear of death 
(ke ſaid) ſhould never engage him either to deny a 
guilt or betray a friend.” All theſe extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances made him the general ſubject of converſa- 
tion ; and the king was moved with an idle curioſity 
to ſee and ſpeak with a perſon ſo noted for his cou- 
rage and his crimes. Blood might now eſtcem him- 
ſelf ſecure of pardon ; and he wanted not addreſs to 
improve the opportunity, He told Charles, that he 
had been engaged, with others, in a deſign to Kill him 
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with a carabine above Batterſea, where his majeſty of- 
ten went to bathe : that the cauſe of this reſolution was 
the ſeverity exerciſed over the conſciences of the godly, 
in reſtraining the liberty of their religious aſſemblies : 
that when he had taken his ſtand among the reeds, full 
of theſe bloody reſolutions, he found his heart checked 
with an awe of majeſty ; and he not only relented him- 
ſelf, but diverted his aſſociates from their purpoſe : that 
he had long ago brought himſelf to an entire indifter- 
ence about life, which he now gave for loſt ; yet conld 
he not forbear warning the king of the danger which 
might attend his execution: that his aſſociates had 
bound themſelves by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the 
death of any of their confederacy ; and that no precau- 
tion nor power could ſecure any one from the effects of 
their deſperate reſolutions. Whether theſe conſidera- 
tions excited fear or admiration in the king, they con- 
firmed his reſolution of granting a pardon to Blood ; 
but he thought it a requiſite point of decency firſt to 
obtain the Duke of Ormond's conſent. Arlington came 
to Ormond in the king's name, and deſired that he 
would not proſecute Blood, for reaſons which he was 
commanded to give him. The duke replied, that his 
majeſty's commands were the only reaſon that could be 
given; and being ſufficient, he might therefore ſpare 
the reſt. Charles carried his kindneſs to Blood ſtill 
farther: he granted him an eſtate of L. 500 a- year in 
Ireland; he encouraged his attendance about his per- 
ſon ; he ſhowed him great countenance ; and many ap- 
plied to him for promoting their pretenſions at court. 
And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his 
life, and had been wounded, in defending the crown 
and repgalia, was forgotten and neglected, this man, 


who deſcrved only to be ſtared at and deteſted as a 


monſter, became a kind of favourite.—Blood enjoyed 
his penſion about 10 years, till being charged with fix- 
ing an imputation of a ſcandalous nature on the Duke 
of Buckingham, he was thrown into priſon, where he 
died Auguſt 24. 1680. 

BLOODY, ſomeching belonging to or abounding 
with blood. 

Bloobr-Flux. See MEDICINE-Index. 

BLoopr-Hand, is when a treſpaſſer is apprehended 
in a foreſt with his hands or other parts bloody ; which 
is a circumſtance of his having killed the deer, though 
he be not found chaſing or hunting them, 

BLoomr- Rain, See RAIN. 

BLoopr-Sweat. Many inſtances of this are record- 
ed, in which it has been owing to bodily diſorder, or 
extreme mental agitation and agony. See particularly 
Ariſtotle's Hiſt. Animal. lib. iii. cap. 19. apud Oper. 
tom. i, Thuanus Hiſt. Temp. &c. lib. ii. apud Oper. 
tom. i. Melanges d'Hiſtoire et de Literature, &c. per 


M. V. Marville, tom. iii. p. 149. Acta Phyſico-Med. 


Norimbergæ, vol. i. p. 8 4. and vol. viii. p. 428. 
Bloobr-Urine. See MEDIC1NE-Tndex. 
BLOOM, a maſs of iron after having undergone the 
firſt hammering called % mary. It has yet to under- 
o many hammerings before it become iron fit for the 
mith's uſe, and be firſt made what they call the anco- 
2). See ANCONY. | 
BLOOT (Peter), a Flemiſh painter, whoſe works 
are not frequently ſcen in Britain; nor are they 
calily purchaſed in Holland, being carefully preſerv- 
cd in private collections, and are highly — 
I e 
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The ſubjeAs he choſe to paint were always taken from 
the loweſt life; ſach as boors drinking, feaſting, danc- 
ing, or quarrelling; ſhepherds piping, and ſometimes 
the marriages of villagers. He was a faithfal, and 
indeed too ſervile an imitator of nature ; never de- 
parting from the actions, attitudes, or draperies of his 
models. He ſhowed a good knowledge of the chiaro- 
ſcuro, and perſpective; he had a delicate manner of 
penciling, and his colouring was mellow; bat he had 
no idea of elegance: yet his pictures have in many 
reſpects great merit, and his defects ſeem rather im- 
putable to the taſte of his country than to his own ge- 
nins ; ſome of his works being, for the lightneſs of 
the touch, the neatneſs of handling, and tran{parence 
of colonr, equal to the beſt of his time. He died in 
1667. 

BLOSSOM, in a general ſenſe, denotes the flower 
of any plant. See the article FLOWER, 

Brosson, in a more proper ſenſc, is reſtrained to 
the flowers of trees, which they put forth in the ſpring 
as the forerunners of their fruit, otherwiſe called their 
bloom, The office of the bloſſom is partly to protect, 
and partly to draw nouriſhment to, the embryo, fruit, 
or ſeed. 

Brossom, or Peach-coloured, in the manege, a term 
applied to a horſe that has his hair white, but inter- 
mixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. Such horſes 
are ſo inſenſible and hard, both in the month and the 
flanks, that they are ſcarce valued ; beſides they are 
apt to turn blind. . 

BLOSSOMING or PrAanTs, the act of blowing, or 

putting forth flowers of bloſſoms, called alſo flowering. 
The bloſſoming of the Glaſtenbury thorn pioufly 
on Chriſtmas-day-morning, is a vulgar error; owing 
to this, that the plant, beſides its uſual bloſſom- 
ing in the ſpring, ſometimes puts forth a few white 
tranſient bloſſoms in the middle of winter. For 
the bloſſoming of the roſe of Jericho on the ſame day 
as it is commonly held in England, or in the time of 
midnight maſs, as is held in France, is ſomewhat 
more than error, being really a fraud on one fide, and 
a ſuperſtition on the other. This roſe, whoſe leaves 
are only cloſed and ſhrivelled up in winter, will, at any 
time, upon _—_— its N in water, expand and 
bloſſom a- new; becauſe the pedicle being ſpongy im- 
bibes the fluid apace, and thus fills and ſwells out the 
ſhrivelled leaves: which property ſome monks have 
turned to good account, 
BLOTELING or BTOOTELTIINS V (Abraham), an 
engraver who flouriſhed about the year 1672. He 
was a native of Amſterdam, and deſigned as well as 
engraved. From the ſtyle of his etchings, which have 
great merit, he is ſuppoſed to have frequented the 
ſchool of the Viſſchers. He went into England about 
the year 1672, or 1673, at the time the French in- 
vaded Holland; but he did not reſide there long. He 
not only etched, but alſo ſcraped ſeveral mezzotintos, 
which were much eſteemed. Vertne informs us, that 
whilſt he was in England, he received 3o guineas for 
an etching of the duke of Norfolk. From hence he 
returned to Amſterdam, where, in all probability, he 
died, In the year 1685, he publiſhed at Amſterdam 
the gems of Leonardo Auguſtino, and etched the plates 
himſelf. | 

BLOUNT (Thomas), a learned Engliſh writer of 
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the 17th century, born at Bordeſley in Worceſterſhire, Llount. 
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He had not the advantage of an univerſity education ; 
bat, by the ſtrength ot genius and great application, 
made a conſiderable progreſs in literature. Upon 
the breaking out of the popiſh plot in the reign of 
king Charles II. being much alarmed on account of 
his being a zealous Rouman-catholic, he contracted a 
palſy; and died in December 1679, aged 61. He 
wrote, 1. The academy of eloquence, containing a 
complete Engliſh Rhetoric. 2. Gloſſopraphica, or 4 
dictionary interpreting ſuch hard words, whether He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. that are now uſed in 
our refined Engliſh tongue, &c. 3. Boſcobel; or the 
hiſtory of his majeſty's eſcape after the battle of Worce- 
ſter. 4. A law dictionary. 5. Animadverſions upon 
Sir Richard Baker's chronicle, 6. Fragmenta An- 
tiquitatis ; and other works. 

BrouxT (Sir Henry), an Engliſh writer, born at 
his father's ſeat in Hertfordſhire in 1602. After a re- 
gular education, he ſet out on his travels in 1634 ; and 
gerting acquainted with a janizary at Venice, he ac- 
companied him into the Turkiſh dominions : having 
been abroad two years, he returned and publiſhed a 
relation of his travels in the Levant, which went thro? 
ſeveral editions. He was knighted by Charles I. and 
was at the battle of Edge-hill, at which time he is ſup- 
2 to have had the charge of the young princes; 

ut, aſter the king's death, was employed by the par- 
liament, and by Cromwell. Yet after the reſtoration 
of the royal family he was appointed high ſheriff of 
the county of Hertford, and from that time lived as 
a private gentleman above 20 years. He publiſhed, 
1. An account of his travels. 2. Six comedies written 
by 4 Lilly, under the title of Court Comedies, 
3. The exchange walk, a ſatire; and 4. An epiſtle 
in praiſe of tobacco. He died October gth, 1682, 
BTOUNT (Sir Thomas Pope), baronet, an emi- 


nent writer, and the eldeſt ſon of the former, was born 


at Upper Holloway, in the county of Middleſex, Sep- 
tember 12th, 1649. He was educated under the eye 
of his father; and always diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
lover of liberty, a ſincere friend to his country, and a 
true patron of learning. He was advanced to the de- 
gree of baronet by king Charles II. in whoſe reign he 
was elected burgeſs for St Alban's in two parliaments, 
and was knight of the ſhire in three parliaments after 
the Revolution. He wrote in Latin, 1. A critique 
on the moſt celebrated writers. 2. Eſſays on ſeveral 
ſubjects. 3. A natural hiſtory, extracted out of the 
beſt modern writers; and 4. Remarks upon poetry, 
with characters and cenſures of the moſt conſiderable 
poets, whether ancient or modern. He died June zoth, 
1697. 

LOUNT Fre younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount, had alſo an excellent capacity, and was 
an eminent writer. His Anima Mundi, or an Hi 
torical narration of the opinions of the ancients, con- 
cerning man's foul after this life, according to untn- 
lightened nature, gave great offence, and was complain- 
ed of to the biſhop of London. But the work which 
rendered him moſt known, was his tranſlation of Phi- 
joſtratus's Life of Apollonius Tyanaus, publiſked in 
1680; which was ſoon ſuppreſſed, as an attack on re- 
vealed religion. Another work of the ſame complexion 
he publiſhed the ſame year, called Great is Diana 7 

the 
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Blow: the Epheſians, &c. in which, under colour of expoling 
——— ſaperſtition, he ſtruck at revelation. In 1684, he 


printed a kind of Introduttion to Polite Literature. In 
the warmth of his zeal for the Revolution, he wrote a 
pamphlet to prove king William and queen Mary con- 
querors ; which was condemned to be burnt by both 
houſes of parliament. The cloſe of his life was yery un- 
happy. For, after the death of his wife, he became e- 
namoured of her ſiſter, who was only ſcrupulous againſt 
their union on account of their prior connection by the 
marriage; on which he writ a letter on the ſubject, 
as the caſe of a third perſon, with great learning and 
addreſs. But the archbiſhop of Canterbury and other 
divines deciding againſt him, and the lady on this grow- 
ing inflexible, it threw him into a frenzy in which he 
ſhot himſelf, in 1693. After his death, his miſcella- 
neous pieces were collected and publiſhed, 

BLOW (Dr John), a famous muſician and compo- 
ſer, was a native of North Collingham in the county of 
Nottingham ; and was one of the firſt ſet of children 
after the reſtoration, being bred up under Captain Hen- 

Cook, He was alſo a pupil of Hingeſton, and after 
that of Dr Chriſtopher Gibbons. On the 16th day of 
March, 1673, he was ſworn one of the gentlemen of 
the chapel in the room of Roger Hill; and in July, 
1674, upon the deceaſe of Mr Pelham Humphrey, 
was appointed maſter of the children of the chapel. 
In 1685, he was made one of his majeſty's private 
mulic ; and in 1687, was appointed almoner and maſ- 
ter of the choriſters of the cathedral church of St Paul. 
Blow was not a graduate of either univerſity : but 
archbiſhop Sancroft, in virtue of his own authority in 
that reſpect, conferred on him the degree of doctor in 
muſic, Upon the deceaſe of Purcell in 1695, he be- 
came organiſt of Weſtminſter-abbey. In the year 
1699, he was appointed compoſer to his majeſty, with a 
ſalary. Blow was a compoſer of anthems while a chapel- 
boy, and on the ſcore of his merit was diſtinguiſhed by 
Charles II. The king admired very mach alittle duet 
of Cariſſimi to the words © Dite o Cieli, and aſked of 
Blow if he could imitate it. Blow modeſtly anſwered 
he would try ; and compoſed in the ſame meaſure, and 
the ſame key of D with a minor third, that fine ſong, 
Go, perjured man.“ The Orpheus Britannicus of Pur- 
cell had been publiſhed by his widow ſoon after his de- 
ceaſe ; and contained in it ſome of that author's fineſt 
ſongs : the favourable reception it met with was a mo- 


tive with Blow to the publication in the year 1700, of 


a work of the ſame kind, entitled Amphion Auglicus, 
containing compoſitions for one, two, three, and four 
voices, with accompaniments of inſtrumental muſic, and 
a thorough-baſs - figured for the organ, harplichord, 
or theorbolute. To this book are prefixed commen- 
datory verſes by ſandry perſons; and among them 
an ode, in the ſecond ſtanza of which are the follow- 
ing lines: X 


His Cloria Patri long ago reach'd Rome, 
Sung and rever'd too in St Peter's dome; 
© A canon will outlive her jubilees to come.“ 


The canon here meant is that ſine one to which the 

Gloria Patri in Dr Blow's gamut ſervice is ſet. Dr 

Blow ſet to mulic an ode for St Cecilia's day, in 1684, 

the words by Mr Oldham, publiſhed together with one 
Vo. III. 


of Purcell on the ſame occaſion performed the preceding Blow, 
year. He alſo compoſed and publiſhed a collection of Llow-pipe. 
leſſons for the harplichord or ſpinnet, and an ade 
on the death of Purcell, written by Mr Dryden. 
There are alſo extant of his compoſition ſundry 
hymns printed in the Harmonia Sacra, and a great 
number of catches in the latter editions of the mulical 
companion. This great muſician died in the year 
1708, and lies buried in the north aile of Welt- 
minſter-abbey. On his monument is the canon above 
mentioned, engraven on a book with an inſcription a- 
bove it, 
BLo w, in a general ſenſe, denotes a ſtroke given ei- 
ther with the hand, a weapon, or inſtrament. In fenc- 
ing, blows differ from thruſts, as the former are given 
by ſtriking, the latter by puſhing. 
Military BLow, alapa militaris, that given with a 
ſword on the neck or ſhoulder of a candidate for 
knighthood, in the ceremony of dubbing him. The 
cuſtom ſeems to have taken its riſe from the ancient ce- 
remony of manumiſſion. In giving the blow, the prince 
uſed the formula E/ bonus miles, © Be a valiant ſol- 
dier;“ upon which the party roſe a complete knight, 
and qualified to bear arms in his own right, 
BLow, in law. Sce BATTERY. 
Fly-BLows, the ova of flies depoſited on fleſh, or o- 
ther ſubſtances proper for hatching them. 
Bulouw-Pipe, in chemiſtry and mineralogy, an inſtru- 
ment by which the blaſt of the breath may be directed 
upon the flame of a lamp or candle, in ſuch a manner 
as to vitriſy any ſmall portion of mineral ſubſtance ; 
and thus the proceſs of aſſaying in the dry way may be 
performed in a very ſhort time, where cither want of 
inſtruments or opportunity prevent other methods from 
being uſed. Y 
Mr Bergman obſerves that this inſtrument is ex- The blow- 
tremely uſeful to chemiſts, as many experiments are pipe uſeſul 
daily neglected, cither becauſe they require furnaces to chemiſts. 
and a large apparatus of veſſels ; from the want of 
time to examine them in the ordinary way ; or from 
the quantity required in the common way for exami- 
nation, when the matter may be too ſcarce or too dear. 2 
In all theſe caſes the blow-pipe may be advantageouſly In what ca- 
uſed ; as, 1. Molt of the experiments which can be ſes it may 
performed in the large way may alſo be done with be advanta- 
the blow-pipe. 2. The experiments which in the _— 
large way require many hours, may in this method P 
be finiſhed in a few minutes; and, 3. The ſmalleſt 
particle is ſufficient. The only defect is, that the pro- 
portions cannot be determined with any preciſion; and 
therefore, where the experiments can be tried on a large 
ſcale, it is always to be preferred. But the firſt in- 
uiry to be made,” ſays our author, “is, what a ſub- 
= contains, not how much ; and I have learned by 
the experience of many years, that theſe trials inſmall 
ſuggeſt the proper methods of inſtituting experi ments 
in large. Theſe experiments beſides have ſome ad- 
vantage over thoſe condacted in crucibles, viz. we 
can fee all the phenomena from beginning to end, 
which wonderfully illaſtrates the ſeries of operatious 
and their cauſes, Experiments made in crucibles are 
often fallacious, as the ſubſtance of the vellcl itſelf is 
corroded. We ſuppoſe that lime of magneſia melted 
with fixed alkali are united with it in the way of ſo- 
Ss lation ; 
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Blow-pipe. lation ; but the globule, when well fuſed in the ſpoon, 
—— by its tranſparency permits us plainly to ſee that, ex- 
he ſiliceous part, it is only mechanically mixed. 


cept t 
The moſt intenſe degree of heat may in this way be 


obtained in a few minutes, which can ſcarcely be done and obvious improvement, 


3 in a crncible in many hours.“ 
Whenthe The blow-pipe was firſt introduced into the chemi- 
inſtrument cal apparatus boot 50 years ago by the celebrated 
was firſt in- Swediſh metallurgiſt Dr Andreas Swab, and the in- 
troduced. ſtrument was afterwards greatly improved by Meſſrs 
4 Cronſtedt, Rinman, &c. and Dr Engeſtroem has an 
Bergman's expreſs treatiſe upon the ſubject. Mr Bergman pro- 
Arſcription poſes that the tube ſhould be made of pure ſilver, to 
5 prevent it from being injured by ruſt ; with the ad- 
PP dition of a ſmall quantity of platina, to give a. neceſ- 
fary hardneſs. It conſiſts of 
Platc be occaſionally joined: A handle (fig. 3.) termi- 
ACIX. nating in a truncated conical apex a a, which may by 
twiſting be ſo adapted to the aperture þ (fig. 4.) as to 
ſhut it more eloſely than can Cons by a ſcrew, It 
was an improvement of former chemiſts to have a hol- 
low ball on the tube to collect the moiſture of the 
breath, which if ſuffered to accumulate would greatly 
diminiſh the intenſity of the flame. Inſtead of this 
Mr Bergman made uſe of the little box (fig. 4.) formed 
of an eliptical plate, fo bended through the centre that 
the oppoſite ſides become parallel, and are joined round 
by a plate equal in breadth to cc, Such a box col- 
lets the moiſture of the breath as well as the ſphere, 
and is beſides attended with the advantage of a 
compreſſed figure and ſmaller circumference, The 
aperture þ is ſomewhat conical, and hollowed ont of 
the ſolid piece; and has no margin turned inward, 
leſt the efflux of the fluid collected after long blow- 
ing, or the cleanſing of the internal parts, ſhould in 
any degree be prevented. The tube (fig. 5.) is very 
ſmall, and its ſhorter conical end ee exactly fitted to the 
aperture f, ſo that no air can eſcape except through 
the orifice g. Many of thoſe tubes ſhould be provid- 
cd with orifices. of different diameters, to be applied 
on different occaſions : the orifice g itſelf ought to be 
ſmooth and circular, otherwiſe the cone of flame here- 
after to be mentioned will be divided, The bands 
Fig. 3, 5+ ( ii) prevent the conical apices (aa, ce) from being 
thruſt in too far, and alſo ſerve another purpoſe ; for 


when theſe apices are, by repeated attrition, at laſt fo 


much dimmithed as to fall out ſpontaneouſly, by filing 

away a little of the bands they may again be made 

tight. The figures repreſcnt the whole apparatus of 

5 the proper lize. 

How to The greateſt difficulty attending the uſe of the blow- 
ſupply it pipe is the ſupplying it with a conſtant ſtream of air 
with a con- by means of the breath; for to ſuch as are unaccuſtom- 
ge ed to it, it appears a contradiction to think of blowing 
"Y a ſtreara of air out by the month, at the ſame time 
that we are drawing it in by the noſtrils to ſapply the 

neceſſary functions of reſpiration, An uninterrupted 

ſtream of air, however, is abſolutely neceſſary : and, 

« to ſucceed in this operation (ſays Mr Bergman) 

without inconvenience, ſome labour and practice are 
neceſſary, The whole artifice, however, conſiſts in 

this, that while the air is inſpired through the noſ- 

trils, that which is contained in the mouth be forced 

out through the tube by the compreſſion of the cheeks. 

To ſome perſons this is extremely difficult ; but fre- 
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three parts, which may hic 


this inſtrument uſeful in ſoldering ſmall pieces of meta] ſoldering, 
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uent trials will eſtabliſh the habit; ſo that a continual Blow. pipe. 
eam of air can be ſupplicd for a quarter of an hour or 
more, without any other inconvenience than the laſſi- 9 
tude of the lips compreſſing the tube, A very great Dr Berken- 
wever, is ſtill ſuggeſted bout“ im- 
by Dr Berkenhout, viz. to apply the tube tothe wind- provement, 
bag of a bag-pipe; which being firſt blown full, may 
n ; and being compreſſed by the arm, 
will produce a blaſt either ſtrong or weak as we have a 
mind. It will be a ſtill farther improvement to ſupply 
this bag by means of a ſmall bellows inſtcad of blowing 
into it with the mouth: for thus the air will be more 
free from moiſture, and alſo fitter for the ſupport of 
flame, in other reſpects; as there is always a conſider- 
able quannc of fixed air produced at every reſpiration, 
, acccordinp that quantity, muſt unfit the air for 
keeping up the flame, and conſequently render the heat 
leſs intenſe. | , 
With regard to the flame proper to be choſen, Mr A candle 
Bergman directs a ſlender candle, either of wax or tal- proper for 
low (fig. 6.), with a cotton wick (4 /). The burned top Producing 
muſt be cut at ſuch a length, that the remainder may he flame. 
be bent a little (/). The orifice (g) is io be held 
above and near to this arch, perpendicular to (/), Fig. 5, 6. 
and the air equably expreſſed. The flame being forced g 
to one ſide by the violence of the blaſt, exhibits two Two kinds 
diſtin& figures ; the internal figure (J), conical, blue, of flame 
and well defined; at the apex of this, u, the moſt vio- produced 
lent heat is excited; the external flame (/5), browniſh, _— . 
vague, and indetermined; which is ſpoiled of its phlo- * Pe. 
giſton by the ſurrounding atmoſphere, and occaſions 
much leſs heat at its extremity (%) than the interior 
flame does. 

Dr Black, as well as all other eminent chemiſts, Dr Black's 
greatly recommend the uſe of the blow-pipe for che- direQions 
mical experiments on minerals. The conſtruction re- concerning 
commended by him differs not from that already de- this infiru- 
ſcribed ; only he ſays, that it may he made of tin, a went. 
cheaper material than ſilver ; though formerly they 
were made of glaſs. The ſmall ſtream of air iſſuing 
from the extremity of the tube, being more intimately 
mixed with the flame, and agitated with it, occaſions 
a more complete conſumption of the vapour ariſing 
from the candle, and makes it produce much more 
heat; ſo that any ſmall body expoſed to the extremity 10 
of the flame is heated to a ſurpriſing degree, Several Blow-pipe 
artiſts who work in metals, as the goldſmiths, &c. find uſeſul in 


together; and it is alſo uſed by the chemiſts in ex- &. 
amining the effects of violent heat upon ſmall bodies. 
Some of the artiſts who uſe it much, ſupply the ſtream 
of air with a pair of bellows placed under the table, 
with a pipe riſing up through it, and to which the 
blow-pipe 1s — In the examination of ores, the 
more ſimple inſtrument is preferred; and by a litile 
practice it is eaſy to blow a continued ſtream of air 
with the mouth, by keeping it always full, and draw- 
ing in the air by the noſtrils, which anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe as the upper part of a double bellows. Mr 
Cronſtedt uſed the blow-pipe much in making the ex- 
periments on which his ſyſtem of mineralogy is found- 
ed, blowing air through a bit of charcoal : and though 
the ſpecimens are ſmall, we can ſee the changes they 
undergo as well as if they were larger ; and the eye 
can be aſſiſted by a magnifying glaſs, 
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Blew-pipe. The reaſon of the intenſe heat produced by the 
blow. pipe is, that in the ordinary way of burning, the 
Why the air acts only upon the external ſurface of the fucl, fo 
blow-pipe that it is not ſo completely inflamed. 

raiſes ſuch The blow-pipe uſcd by Mr Cronſtedt is compoſed 
an intenſe of two parts; and this for the facility beth of making, 
heat. carrying it along, and clcanſing it in the iuſide when 


Mr - neceſſary. The two parts are repreſented ſeparate t, 
tedt's and of the true ſize; the figure of the inſtrument, 


blow-pipe, When theſe are put together, may be calily conccived. 
The globe 4 (fig. 2.) is hollow, and made on purpoſe 
to condenſe the vaponrs, which always happen to bein 
the blow-pipe when it has becn uſed ſome time: if 
this globe was not there the vapours would go directly 
with the wind ont into the flame, and thereby cool the 
aſſay, The hole in the ſmall end 6, through which the 
wind comes out, ought not to be larger than the ſize 
of the fineſt wire. This hole may now and then hap- 
pen to be ſtopped up by ſomething coming into it, ſo 
as to hinder the force of the wind: one ought therefore 
to have a piece of the fineſt wire, to clear it with when 
required ; and, in erder to have this wire the better 
at hand, it may be faſtened round the blow-pipe, in 
ſuch a manner as is repreſented in fig. 1: c is the wire 
faſtened round the blow-pipe, and afterwards drawn 
through a ſmall hole at e, made in the ring y, to keep 
it more ſteady. In order to determine the moſt con- 
venient proportions of this inſtrument, ſeveral blow- 
ipes of different ſizes, both bigger and ſmaller, have 
en tried: the former have required too much wind; 
and the latter, being too ſoon filled with the wind, 
have returned it back again upon the lungs: both 
theſe circumſtances hindered greatly the experiments, 
and are perhaps even prejudicial to the health. The 
ſize here given is found to anſwer beſt; and though 
the hole muſt be as ſmall as abovementioned, yet the 
ſides of the pipe at the point muſt not be thinner, nor 
the point narrower, than here repreſented, elſe it will 
be too weak, and not give ſo good a flame. It is 
alſo to be obſerved, that the canal throughout the 
ipe, but particularly the hole at the ſmall end, muſt 
made very ſmooth, ſo that there be no e dee 
in it; the wind would elſe be divided, and conſequent- 
ly the flame made double. That blow- pipe is to be 
reckoned the beſt, through which can be formed the 
longeſt and moſt pointed flame from off a common-ſized 
candle. Theſe blow-pipes are commonly made of braſs 
13 or ſilver. 

Of theſup- There are two different kinds of matter made uſe of 
ports pro- for the ſupport of thoſe ſubſtances uſually examined 
per for the hy the blow- pipe: the one is chareoal of fir, or beech, 
N cut into the form of a parallelopiped; the other a ſilver, 
1 fame of or, which is better, a golden ſpoon fitted with a wood- 
the blow- en handle. The former is geuerally uſed, excepting 
pipe. where phlogiſton is to be avoided, or the ſubject of 
examination is apt to be abſorbed by the charcoal. 
The golden ſpoon ſhould be much leſs than the figure 
(7.) as the bulk of the ſupport prevents the heat from 
being raiſed to a proper degree. To prevent the fine 
light particles from being carried off by the blaſt, a 
ſmall cavity ſhonld be hollowed out in the charcoal; in 
which, being partly protected by another ſmaller piece 
of charcoal, they may be expoſed to the apex of the 

flame. 
Were it poſſible to procure a ſufficient quantity of 
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date ourſelves with proper fluxes. 
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dephlogiſticated air, experiments with the blow-pipe Blow-pipe. 
could be rendered ſtill more important than they are, — 
as we might by this means be able to ſuſe and vitrify uten. 
ſubſtances per ſe, which we are now ſcarce able io do heat excit- 
with the moſt powerful fluxes. The difficulty of pro- cd by de- 
curing this Kind of air, however, has as yet, in a great phlogisi- 
meaſure, excluded the uſe of it from chemiſtry, though ted ir. 
M. le Blond, Medicin Naturaliſt du Koi, in a letter to 
the editor of the Journal de 1 hyſigue for February, 
1737, propoles, inſtead of blowing through the tube, 
to adapt to the wide end of it a leathern bag, the ſize 
of an ox's bladder, filled with pure air, Were this 
Dag made to communicate, by means of a pair of ſmall 
bellows, with a reſervoir, containing a conſiderable 
8 of this dephlogiſticated air, there is no doubt 
that many chemical operations might by its means be 
very advantageouſly periormed : and we are already aſ- 
ſared, that, by the uſe of this kind of air, platina itſelf 
may be melted, As deflogiſticated air, however, 
has not yet come into uſe, we can only expect ſuch ef- 
fects as may be produced by a violent blaſt of common 
atmoſpheric air; and for this purpoſe we muſt accommo- 
The following are 
recommended by Mr Bergman. Is 

I. The phoſphoric acid, or rather the microcoſmic Properties 
ſalt, as it is called, which contains that acid partly ſa- ofthe phoſ- 
turated with mineral, partly wich volatile alkali, and Foun acid 
loaded beſides with muck water and a gelatinous fat. . 
This ſalt, when expoſed to the flame, boils and foams 
violently, with a continual crackling noiſe, until the 
water and volatile alkali have flown off; afterwards it 
is leſs agitated, 1 forth ſomething like black ſco- 
riz ariſing from the burned gelatinous part: theſe, 
however, are ſoon diſpelled, and exhibit a pellucid 
ſphericle encompaſſed by a beautiful green cloud, which 
is occaſioned by the deflagration of the phoſphorus ari- 
ſing from the extrication of the acid by means of the 
inflammable matter. The clear globule which re- 
mains, upon the removal of the flame, continues longer 
ſoft than that formed by borax ; and therefore is more 
fit for the addition of the matter to be diſſolved. The 
volatile alkali is expelled by the fire; therefore an ex- 
ceſs of acid remains in what is left behind, which rea- 
dily attracts moiſture in a cool place. 16 

2. The mineral alkali, or ſal ſodæ, when put up- Of the mi- 
on charcoal, melts ſuperſicially, penetrates the charcoal neral alkali 
with a crackling noiſe, and then diſappears. In the 
ſpoon it yields a permanent and pellucid ſphericle as 
long as it is Kept fluid by the blue apex of the flame; 
but when the heat is diminiſhed, it becomes opaque, 
and aſſumes a milky colour, It attacks ſeveral earthy 
matters, particularly thoſe of the ſiliceous kind, but 
es be employed on charcoal for the reaſons aſſigned 
above. 1 
3. Cryſtallized borax, expoſed to the flame urged Of =__ 
by the blow-pipe or charcoal, firſt becomes opaque, 
white, and exceſſively ſwelled, with various protube- 
rances, or branches proceeding out from it. When the 
water is expelled, it eaſily collects itſelf into a maſs, 
which, when well fuſed, yields a tranſparent ſphericle, 
retaining its tranſparency even after cooling. If cal- 
cined borax be employed, the clear ſphericle is obtain- 
ed the ſooner, | 


Having thus provided every thing neceſſary, the 


following directions are next to be attended to. 
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Now-pipe- 1, A common tallow candle, not too thick, is Fre 
oerl preferable to a wax candle, or to a lamp. he 
Dire&ions ſnuff n iſt not be cut too ſhort, as the wick thould bend 
with re towards the objea. 
gard to the 2, The weaker exterior flame muſt firſt be directed 
candle. upon the object, until its effects be diſcovered ; after 

77 Which the interior flame muſt be applied. 

With re- 3. We mult obſerve with attention whether the mat- 
gard to the ter decrepitates, ſpiits, [Wells, vegetates, boils, &c. 
matter . 4, The picce expoſed to the flaine ſhould ſcarce ever 
1 exceed the ſize of a pepper · corn; but ought always to 

285 be large enough 10 be taken up by the forceps (ſig. 10.) 
When the particle is too large, part of it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be without the focus; and thus cool both the 
ſupport and the part immerſed in the blue apex u 
(fs, 6,). It may, however, be broken into pieces ſufli- 
cieneiy ſmall by means of the hammer (fig. 9.), upon 
the Neel plate (fig. 9.); any of the ſmall parts being 
prevented from flying off by the ring H. 

5. A ſmall picce ſhould be added ſeparately to each 
of the fluxes: concerning which it mult be obſerved, 
whether it diſſolves wholly, or only in part; whether this 
be effected with or without efferveſcence, quickly or 
ſlowly ; whether the maſs be divided into a powder, or 
rradually and externally corroded ; with what colour 
1. glaſs is tinged; and whether it becomes opaque, or 
remains pellucid. 

Having given theſe directions, our author (Mr 
1 proceeds next to conſider the ſubjects pro- 
per to be examined by the blow- pipe. Theſe he di- 
vides into ſour claſſes: 1. Saline, 2. Earthy; 3. In- 
flammable; and 4. Metallic. 


20 
Properties I. The Salis, (hong vu ef by their taſte and 
of ſalts ſolubility in water, difſer ſo much in degree, that it is im- 


8 poſſible to diſtinguiſh them abſolutely from the earths by 
or Ae _ any natural boundaries. Many of them, when expoſed 
the blow. to the flame, caſily melt by the water of cryſtallization 
pipe. they contain, After this is diſſipated, they ſplit; and 
by a more intenſe heat are readily fuſed : others are 
deprived of their water without any fuſion; and then 
melt once by a heat more or feſs intenſe, according to 

their nature; and ſome fly off with the heat. 
Acids in general cannot bear the action of the blow- 
pipe, ſuch at leaſt as are eaſily kept in a fluid ſtate, It 
21 is otherwiſe, however, with ſome of thoſe which ap- 
Of the acid pear ſolids, The acid of arſenic upon charcoal at- 
of arſenic. tracts the inflammable matter, generates white arſenic, 
and flies off in vapours. In the ſpoon it melts with- 
out emitting ſmoke, unleſs it can acquire phlogiſton 
either from the ſupport on which it is placed, or the 
flame of the candle. The acid of molybdzna, accord- 
ing to our author, ſcems to be the baſis of ſome metal, 
as it has a ſpecific gravity of 3,461, poſſeſſes the pro- 
perty of tinging fluxes, and decompoling the phlogiſ- 
ticated alkali; he adds, “ Is this the acid of tin?“ 
This acid is abſorbed by charcoal; and in the ſpoon 
emits a white ſmoke, which on touching the apex of 
the interior flame, aſſumes a beautiful blue colour, and 
again grows white upon expoſure to the exterior flame, 
It tinges microcoſmic ſalt of a fine green; borax aſ- 
23 ſumes an aſh-colour by refle&ion, but has a dark vio- 
let when we look through it. The acid of borax, 
commonly called ſa/ fedativus, eaſily liquefies, in the 
ſame manner with borax itſelf, but does not ſwell ſo 
much as that ſalt does. It leaves a fixed pellucid glo- 


213 
Of molyb- 
dana. 
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bule. Acid of tartar liquefics on the firſt contact of Blow. pipe. 
the exterior flame, ſwells, ſoams, grows black, and 
ſends forth a ſmoke and blue flame, leaving a ſpengy gf > 
coal, the greatcſt part of which is ſoon converted into 8 


aſhes of a calcareous nature. The combuſtion, how- 
ever, muſt be ſlow, and the weakeſt part of the flame 
ouly employed, in order to obſerve theſe changes diſ- 25 
tintly, By the contact of the exterior fame, cryſtal- Of the acid 
lIized acid of ſugar is firſt made of an opaque white, of ſugar, 
theu melts, and, laſtly, flics off without leaving any re- 26 
ſiduum. Acid of phoſphorus ezſily melts into a pellu- Of the acid 
cid globule, which afterwards deliquiates in the air. *fphoſpho- 
Cryſtallized vegetable alkali firſt becomes opaque, and“ 
decrepitates Jony and violently ; then melts into a glo- 
bule, which remains in the ſpoon ; but expands on char- ,, 27 
coal, and is abſorbed with a crackling noiſe. The vo- V9 
Jatile alkali liquefies a little, and is then diſipated. 44 
Several of the neutral ſalts flow twice, according to of hs Fl 
the quantity of water they contain in their cryitals, crepitating 
The decrepitating ſalis are broken and diſperſed by a Peutral 
ſudden heat. Of this kind are vitriolic tartar, vi- fits. 
triolic ſal ammoniac, common ſalt, and fal digeſtivus. 
Thoſe which have à volatile alkali for their baſis, fly 
off in a very ſhort time.—By the application of the orfl, 7 
external flame, ſalt of amber laid on charcoal liquefies 2 ; 
and ſmokes, the contact of the internal flame ſets it on 
fire, and it continues to burn with a blue flame till it 
totally diſappears. The ſame thing takes place when 
it is put in the ſpoon, excepting when it contains too 
great a quantity of oil, which indeed very frequently 
happens. In this caſe ſome traces of coal are to be 
met with, The ſpurious ſalt of amber preſents differ- 
ent phenomena according to the ſubſtances made ufe of 
in adulterating it. 5 
The detonating ſalts, into which the nitrous acid * 
always enters as a component part, liquefy in the ſpoon, ſalts. 
and are not decompoſed on the charcoal until it takes 
fire; they are then decompoſed with violent flame 
and noiſe, but which is different in degree accordin 
to the baſis with which the nitrous acid is antes, 
Thus the nitrous acid combined with vegetable alkali 
burns with a blue flame, but with the mineral and vo— 
latile alkali has a yellow one. 1 
The carbonaceous ſalts yield ſpongy coals by the "57 "A 
combuſtion of their acid, which by ignition becomes ous ſalts. 
white, leaving their alkaline baſis pure behind them. 
Theſe are the acid of tartar, crude tartar, ſalt of ſorrel, 
and tartarized mineral and vegctable alkali. A 
The hepatic ſalts, when put on charcoal, melt into Hepatic 
a red or yellow maſs, which diffuſes an hepatic ſmell, ſalu. 
eſpecially when moiſtened by an acid. To this claſs 
belong all thoſe fixed in the fire which contain the vi- 
triolic acid, and which when ſaturated with phlogiſton 
. ſulphur; ſuch as vitriolated tartar, and Glau- 
r's ſalt. | 
Few of the earthy ſalts flow ſufficiently thin to be Earthyſalts 
reduced into a perfect globule ; nor do they all actually 
enter into fuſion, though the water of cryſtallization 
excites a great foam by its going off. Thoſe which 
contain the vitriolic acid efferveſce violently with bo- 
rax and microcoſmic ſalt, but are diſſolved with diffi- 
culty by the ſalt of ſoda. 


The intumeſcent ſalts. 1. Vitriolated magneſia, 1 


commonly called Ep/om ſalt, ſwells, foams, and may be cent ſalts. 
melted by being repeatedly expoſed to the flame. 2. 
Alum 
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Blow-pipe. Alum is ſomewhat different: for finally all cbullition 
—— ceſs, and the maſs remains incapable of further 
change by fire than to ſplit. When hot, it is variega- 
ted with blue ſpots. 3. A combination of lime with 
acetous acid ſwells much like alum, but ſcarcely adheres 
to the charcoal, 4. Nitrated magneſia ſwells with a 
crackling noiſe, but without any detonation. 5. To 
this claſs alſo belongs the combination of marine acid 
35 with magneſis. 
Gypſum cluded the utmoſt force of Mr Port's fur- 
ſuſfible by nace, bat may be fuſed in a moment by expoling a 
ſcion of the lamella to the blue flame. Though na- 
* tarally pellucid, it inſtantiy becomes opaque ; and the 
36 water it contains flies off without any cbullition, 
The following ſubſtances are ſoluble in borax and 
ſoluble in microcoſmic ſalt with efferveſcence. 


borax and 1. Lime, magneſia, alum, and combination of lime 
micrpcoſ- with acctons acid. | 
mic ſalt. 


2. The metallic ſalts which do not decrepitate. 
Some of theſe containing either a large quantity of 
water in their cryftals, or obſtinately retaining their 
acid, flow in the fire, while others only foam. Moſt 
of them recover, in part at leaſt, their metallic appear- 
ance, eſpecially when they touch the coal, leaving at 
the ſame time a ſhapeleſs ſcoria. By the addition of 
borax, the ſcoriz are diſſolved, and the regulas better 
collected; rhe fluxes are tinged in the ſame manner as 
by the merallic calces. 

3. The decrepitating metallic ſalts ; lead combined 
with nitrous acid, and antimony with that of tartar. 

4. Volatile metallic ſalts which have mercury for 
their baſis. Thoſe which contain marine acid in ge- 
neral fly off more quickly than thoſe in which the me- 
tal is combined with any other menſtruum. 

5. Detonatiag metallic ſalts, as ſilver, mercury, lead, 
and biſmuth united with nitrous acid. 

6. The intameſcent metallic ſalts, vitriolated and ni- 
trated copper, iron and cobalt vitriolated, and nitrated 
Zinc. Theſe ſwell with noiſe and a certain degree of 
ebullition on the firſt contact of the flame, but after- 
wards remain unchanged. 

7. The faſible metallic ſalts, as filver and lead com- 
bined with vitriolic acid, and zinc combined with ma- 
rine acid. | 

8. Antimony- combined with acid of tatar, a earbe- 
393 Naceons metallic ſalt, 

Beautiful 9. Metallic ſalts communicating a certain colour 
een flame to the flame, Blue vitriol, and ſolution of copper in 
Cem cop- nitrous acid, produce a greenneſs; but ſolution of 
per com- copper in ſpirit of ſalt acts with much more eſſicacy. 
bined _ The green cryſtals of this firſt grow red by the contact 
Marine” of the external flame; afterwards they liquefy and grow 
black, making the flame at firſt of a deep blue, which 
afterwards verges to a green. The flame thus tinged 

expands much, and remains in that ſtate until the whole 

of the ſalt be diſſipated. This green ſalt, added to 
microcoſmic ſalt in fuſion, immediately ſhows a beauti- 

ful flame: the clear globule is tinged green, and does 

not grow opaque or brown, unleſs a large quantity of 

the microcoſmic ſalt be added; a circumſtance which 

takes place much ſooner on adding a ſmall quantity of 

33 borax, 

Calcarcous II. Earthy Subſtances, — 1. Crude calcareous earth 
earth, efferveſces a little with mineral alkali, and is divided in- 
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to ſmall particles, but ſparingly diſſolved. When over- blow-pipe. 
burned, it ſeems not to be divided or diminiſhed. The 
former diſſolves in borax with efferveſcence ; but the 
latter ſcarcely produces any bubbles. The ſame pheno- 
mena take place with microcoſmic acid, only the effer- 
veſcene is ſomewhat greater. A very ſmall piece of 
calcareous earth is calily diſſolved in borax and micro- 
coſmic ſalt yielding quite pellucid ſphericles : but if more 
earth be gradually added, the flux, ſaturated at length, 
retains the diflolved matter indeed while in perfect fu- 
ſion, but on removing it from the flame, the part which 
was taken up by the heat alone ſoon ſeparates. Hetice 
clouds firſt begin to appear, and at lenpth the whole 
globule becomes opaque, but recovers its trauſparency 
again by fuſion. If the melted pellucid globule, how- 
ever, which would grow opaque by cooling, be plunged 
while hot into melting tallow, water, or other ſubſtances 
likewiſe hot (for cold generally cracks it), ſo as to 
grow ſuddenly hard, it retains its tranſparency ; the 
particles being as it were fixed in that ſtate which is 
neceſſary to tranſparency. 29 
2. Terra ponderoſa, expoſed alone to the flame, be- Terra pon- 
comes cauſtic, ſoluble in water, aud loſes its property deroſa., 
of eflerveſcing with acids, It cfferveſces a little, and 
is mung diminiſhed by ſalt of ſoda; diflolves with a 
flight cfferveſcence in borax, as well as in microcoſmic 
ſalt, but efferveſces ſomewhat more violently in the 
latter. 40 
3. Magneſia by itſelf loſes its aerial acid, and with Magucfia, 
it the property of efferveſcing with acids. In ſalt of 
ſoda, it is ſcarcely diminiſhed, but efferveſces a little. 
It diſſolves in borzx alſo, with a ſlight ctterveſcence ; 
and likewiſe in microcoſmic falt, but with a greater 
eflerveſcence. 4t 
4. Common clay contains a number of heterogeneous Clay- 
particles, particularly ſiliceous earth, of which the 
quantity is generally one half of the whole, When 
pure clay therefore is required, the earth of alum di- 
eſted in an alkaline lixivium, and well waſhed, muſt 
e employed. This earth, on expoſure to the flame, 
grows hard, contracts in bulk, but does not melt, It 
cfferveſces a little in ſal ſodæ, but is ſparingly diſſol- 
ved. In borax it diſſolves with a very conſiderable ef- 
ferveſcence, and with a ſtill greater in microcoſmic acid. 42 
5. Siliceous carth, by itſelf, is not fuſed. In fal- $iliceous 
ſodz it diſſolves with remarkable efferveſcence; and if earth. 
the ſiliceous earth diſſolved exceeds the weight of the 
flux, it yields a pellucid glafs. This, and all the other 
operations with {al ſodæ, muſt be performed in a ſpoon. 
In borax it diſſolves ſlowly, without any cfterveſcence ; 
and in a ſimilar manner, only ſtill more ſlowly, in mi- 
crocoſmic acid. | 43 
Mr Bergman next enumerates the various carths of Of various 
all different kinds which he had ſubjected to the blow- othercarths 
pipe; and of theſe he found that the following did not and fiones. 
without the ntmoſt difficulty ſhow any ſigns of fuſion : 
viz, Pare aſbeſtos, refractory clay, pure mica, ſapphire, 
flint, and ſteatite. The four laſt are indurated by fire. 
Of the ſame Kind are the chryſolite and emerald, chal- 
cedony, cornelian, hydrophauus, ſiliceous, jaſper, onyx, 
opal, and quartz. The reſt are fuſible either by them- 
ſclves or with the addition of proper fluxes. On theſe, 
he obſerves, in general, that when the efferveſeence is 
to be examined, only a very little piece of the matter 
is 
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ulow-pipe. is to be added to the flux: as the moſt ſubtile powder 

contains air, which being expelled by the heat, forms 

an appearance of efferveſcence. 2. The ſolution is 

often accelerated by lime, ſpathum ponderoſum, gyp- 

ſum, and other additions. 3, Gypſum alone is often 

an excellent flux. With an equal quantity of mineral 

fluor it is cafily reduced to a pellucid globule, which 

grows white and opaque on cooling. The ſpathum 

ponderoſum alſo unites with mineral fluor ; but the 
44 mals does not becomes pellucid. 

Of inflam- III. Molt Inflammable Subſtances, when expoſed to 

mable ſub- the apex of the flame, begin to liquefy, unleſs they have 

a great quantity of carth in their compoſition ; which, 

however, does not generally prevent their inflamma- 

tion, When they are once inflamed, the blaſt ought 

to be ſtopped until they have burned away cither alone 

or with a flux; after which the reſiduum is to be ex- 

amined by the flame, The moſt remarkable appear- 

ances exhibited by inflammable ſubſtances, when exa- 

4; mined by the blow-pipe, are the following : 

Amber- 1. Ambergris burns with a white, ſmoky, and 

gris, odoriferous flame, until it be totally conſumed ; but 

when impure, it is extinguiſhed, leaving behind a 

46 black maſs which ſoon grows white by ignition, and 

Amber, conſiſts partly of calcareous powder. 2. Tranſparent 

amber exhibits almoſt the ſame appearance, but vaniſh- 

es totally by heat in the ſpoon: ſo that in this way 

we can ſcarcely form any judgment of the reſiduum ; 


% Which, however, is caſily obtained from opaque amber. 


Aſphaltum, 3- Pure aſphaltum burns with ſmoke, and is any 

Ac. conſumed without any reſiduum. 4. Mountain pitc 
leaves black ſcoriz, ſhining, and of a brittle nature. 
5. Bituminous ſchiſt and lithanthrax, beſides their 
matrix, leave an oily coal, or even ſpongy ſcoriz, if 

Sulphur. the reſiduum liquefies at all. 6. Common ſulphur 


readily melts alone, and grows red ; after which it 

F takes fire, and is conſumed with a blue flame and a 

Molybdz- moſt penetrating and ſuffocating odour. 7. Molyb- 

na. dæna contains a portion of common ſulphur united to 

a peculiar acid. It does not take fire, and ſuffers but 

little change on the charcoal ; but on being expoſed 

to the flame in the ſpoon, it depoſites a white ſmoke in 

direction of the blaſt. This ſmoke grows blue by the 

contact of the interior flame, but loſes its colour by the 

exterior one, It undergoes little change by borax or 

the microcoſmic (alt, but diſſolves in ſalt of ſoda with 

violent efferveſcence. It grows red and tranſparent by 

30 fuſion ; Ah 1 a * * Ef and 

_ opaque, with an hepatic ſmell. 8. Plumbago emits 

e ſmoke on burning, be which is only perceptible the 

inſtant the flame ceaſes. It differs from molybdzna 

in not depoſiting any white powder, and particularly 

in not being taken up by ſalt of ſoda. It is not changed 

by borax or microcoſmic ſalt. 
Tnflamma- Inflammable ores take fire with difficulty; ſome are 
ble ores. ſcarcely changed, while others are conſumed or fly off, 
leaving the metallic calx behind. 

Of the flux The fluxes in general are tinged by phlogiſton ; but 

cs. unleſs this be fixed by ſome metallic calx, it is eaſily 
deſtroyed by burning. | 

Of the per- IV. The perfect Metalsloſe no part of their phlogiſton 

ſect mctals. even in the moſt intenſe heat; and when calcined in 

the moiſt way, recover their former nature by ſimple 

fuſion. The imperfe@ metals are calcined by fire, e- 


SI 


ſpecially by the exterior flame ; and then, in order to 
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their being reduced, indiſpenſably require the contact Blow. pipe. 


of the phlogiſtic ſubſtauce. With reſpect 10 fuſibiliiy, — 
the two extremes are mercury and platina ; the former Of d- Gi 
being ſcarce ever ſeen in a ſolid form, and the latter ferent de. 
almoſt as difficult of fuſion, The metals therefore grees of ſu- 
may be ranked in this order, according to their de- fbility of 
grees of fuſibility, 1. Mercury. 2. Tin. 3. Biſmuth, he metals; 
4. Lead. 5. Zinc. 6. Antimony. 7. Silver. 8. Gold. 
9. Arſenic. 10. Cobalt. 11, Nickel. 12. Iron. yy. 55 
13. Manganeſc. 14. Platina, The two laſt do not — — 
yield to the blow- pipe, and indeed forged iron does do not yield 
not melt without difficulty ; but caſt iron perfectly. tothe blow 
Metals in fuſion affect a globular form, and eaſily pipe. 
roll off the charcoal, eſpecially when of the ſize ofa _ 56 
grain of pepper. Smaller pieces therefore ought ei- 5 
ther to be uſed, or they ſhould be placed in hollows Breral. be- 
made in the charcoal. On their firſt melting they aſ- fore the 
ſume a poliſhed ſurface, an appearance always retained blow-pipe. 
by the perfect metals; but the imperfect are ſoon ob- 
ſcured by a pellicle formed of the calx of the metal. 
The colours communicated by the calces vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the metal from which the calx is 
produced. Some of the calces caſily recover their 
metallic form by ſimple expoſure to flame upon the 
charcoal ; others are reduced in this way with more 
difficulty; and ſome not at all. The reduced calces 
of the volatile metals immediately fly off from the 
charcoal. In the ſpoon they cxbibit nitrous globules ; 
but it is very difficult to prevent them from being firſt 
diſſipated by the blaſt. 57 
The metals are taken up by the fluxes : but as mi- rluxes 
neral alkali yields an opaque ſpherule, it is not to be per to = 
made uſe of. Globules of borax diſſolve and melt any uſed with 
metallic calx ; and unleſs too much loaded with it, metals. 
appear pellucid and coloured. A piece of metal cal- 
cined in the flux produces the ſame effect, but more 
ſlowly. A portion of the calx generally recovers its 
metallic form, and floats on the melted matter like 
one or more excreſcences. In proportion as the glo- 
bule is more loaded it extends itſelf more on the char- 
coal, and at * cannot aſſume a globular form; for 
the metallic additament angments the attraction for 
phlogiſton. 58 
The calces of the perfect metals are reduced by bo- requ&ion 
rax in the ſpoon, and adhere to it at the point of con- of the cal- 
tat, and there only. The microcoſmic ſalt acts like ces of per- 
borax, but does not reduce the metals. It attacks f<& metals, 
them more powerfully on account of its acid nature ; 
at the ſame time it preſerves the ſpherical form, and 
therefore is adapted in a peculiar manner to the inve- 
1 of metals. | 59 
he tinge communicated to the flux frequently va- Colours ac- 
ries, being different in the fuſed and in the cooled glo- quired by 
bule ; for ſome of the diſſolved calces, while fuſed, the fluxes. 
how no colour, but acquire one while cooling; but 
others, on the contrary, have a much more intenſe 
colour while in the ſtate of fluidity, Should the tranſ- 
parency be injured by too great a concentration of co- 
lour, the globule, on compreſſing it with the forceps, 
or drawing it out into a thread, will exhibit a thin and 
tranſparent maſs : but if the opacity ariſes from ſuper- 
ſaturation, more flux muſt be added ; and as the fluxes 
attract the metals with unequal forces, the latter pre- 
cipitate one another. 
Metals when mineralized by acids have the proper- 
ries 
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Blow-pipe. ties of metallic ſalts; when mineralized by fixed air, 
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60 
Of metals 


they poſſeſs the properties of calces, that volatile ſub- 
ſtance being eaſily expelled without any efferveſcence; 


mineraliz- but when combined with ſulphur, they poſſeſs proper- 


ed by acids. ties of a peculiar kind. 


Of gold. 


62 
Ruby co- 
lour from 


copper. 


63 
Of golden 
pyrites. 


They may then be melted, or 
even calcined upon the charcoal, as alſo in a golden or 
filver ſpoon. The volatile parts are diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſmell or ſmoke; the fixed reſidua by the particles 
reduced or precipitated upon iron, or from the tinge 
of the fluxes, 

Gold in its metallic ſtate fuſes on the charcoal, and 
is the only metal which remains unchanged. It may 
be deprived of its phlogiſton in the moiſt way by ſolu- 
tion in aqua regia; but to calcine it alſo by fire, we 
maſt purſue the following method: To a plobule of 
mierocoſmic ſalt let there be added a ſmall piece of ſo- 
lid gold, of gold leaf, purple mineral, or, which is 
beſt of all, of the cryſtalline ſalt formed by a ſolution 
of gold in aqua regia containing ſea-ſalt, Let this 
again be melted, and added while yet ſoft to turbith 
mineral, which will immediately grow red on the con- 
tat, The fuſion being afterwards repeated, a vehement 
efferveſcence ariſes; and when this is conſiderably di- 
miniſhed, let the blaſt be ſtopped for a few moments, a- 
gain begun, and fo continued until almoſt all the bub- 

les diſappear. After this the ſpherule, on cooling, 
aſſumes a ruby colour; but if this does not happen, let 
it be juſt made ſoft by the exterior flame, and upon 
hardening this tinge generally appears. Should the 
proceſs fail at firſt, owing to ſome minute. circum- 
ſtances which cannot be deſcribed, it will ſucceed on 
the ſecond or third trial, The ruby-coloured globule, 
when compreſſed by the forceps while hot, frequently 
becomes blue; by ſudden fuſion it generally aſſumes 
an opal colour, which by refraQion appears blue, and 
by reflection of a brown red; if . urged by the 
fire, it loſes all colour, and appears like water; 
but the redneſs may be reproduced ſeveral times by 
the addition of turbith mineral. The flux is reddened 
in the ſame manner by the addition of tin inſtead of 
turbith ; but it has a yellowiſh hue, and more caſily be- 
comes opaque; while the redneſs communicated by 
turbith mineral has a purple tinge, and quite reſembles 
a raby. Borax produces the ſame phenomena, but 
more rarely; and in all caſes the ſlighteſt variation in 
the management of the fire will make the experiment 
fail entirely. 

The ruby colour may alſo be produced by copper ; 
whence a doubt may ariſe, whether it be the gold or 
the remains of the copper that produces this effect. 
Mr Bergman thinks it probable that both may contri- 
bute towards it, eſpecially as copper is often found to 
contain gold. 

This precious metal cannot directly be mineralized 
by ſalphur; but by the medium of iron is ſometimes 
formed into a golden pyrites. Here, however, the 


quantity of gold js ſo ſmall, that a globule can ſcarce- 
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ly be extracted from it by the blow-pipe. 

Grains of native platina are not affected by the 
blow-pipe, either alone or mixed with fluxes: which, 
however, are frequently tinged green by it: but pla- 
tina, precipitated from aqua regia by vegetable or vo- 
latile alkali, is reduced by microcoſmic ſalt to a ſmall 
walleable globule, Our author has been able to unite 
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ſeven or eight of theſe into a malleable maſs ; but Mow-pipe. 


more of them produced only a brittle one. Flatina 
ſcarcely loſes all its iron unleſs reduced to very thin 
fuſion. 


calcination, 
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Silver in its metallic ſtate eaſily melts, and reſiſts Of ſilver in 
Silver leaf faſtened by means of the its metallic 


breath, or a ſolution of borax, may eaſily be fixed on ſtate. 


it by the flame, and through the glaſs it appears of 
a gold colour; but care muſt be taken not to crack 
the glaſs. Calcined ſilver precipitated from nitrous a- 
cid by fixed alkali is eaſily reduced. The microcoſmic 
acid diſſolves it ſpeedily and copiouſly ; but, on cool- 
ing, it becomes opaque and of a whittſh yellow, which 
is alſo ſometimes the caſe with leaf-ſilver. Copper is 
diſcovered by a green colour, and ſometimes by that 
of a ruby, unleſs we chooſe rather to impnte that to 
gold, The globules can ſcarcely be obtained pellucid, 
unleſs the quantityof calx be very ſmall; but a longer 
fuſion is neceſſary to produce an opacity with borax. 
The globule, loaded with diflolved filver during the 
time of its fuſion in the ſpoon, covers a piece of cop- 
per with ſilver, and becomes itſelf of a pellucid green: 


antimony quickly takes away the milky opacity of diſ- 


ſolved luna cornea, and ſeparates the ſilver in diſtin 
grains, Cobalt and moſt of the other metals likewiſe 
precipitate ſilver on the ſame principles as in the moiſt 
way, Viz, by a double elective attraction. The metal 
to be diſſolved remains untouched as long as it retains 
its phlogiſton ; but is taken up when a ſufficient quan- 
tity of that principle has ſhifted to the precipitate and 
reduced it. This metal, when mineralized by marine 
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and vitriolic acids, yields a natural luna cornea, which ed by va- 


produces a number of ſmall metallic globules on the 
charcoal: it diſſolves in microcoſmic ſalt, and renders 
it opaque; and is reduced, partially at leaſt, by horax, 
Sulphurated ſilver, called alſo the glaſſy ore of that 
metal, fuſed upon charcoal, eaſily parts with the ſul- 
phur it contains; ſo that a poliſhed globule is often 
roduced, which, if neceſſary, may be depurated b 
23 The ſilver may alſo be precipitated by the ad- 
dition of copper, iron, or manganeſe. When arſenic 
makes part of the compound, as in the red ore of arſe- 


nic, it muſt firſt be freed from the ſulphur by gentle 


roaſting, and finally entirely depurated by borax. 
decrepitates in the fire at firſt. 

Copper, together with ſulphur and arſenic mixed 
with ſilver, called the white ore of ſilver, yields a re- 
gulus having the ſame alloy. 

Galena, which is an ore of lead containing ſulphur 
and ſilver, is to be freed in the ſame manner from the 
ſulphur; after which the lead is gradually diſſipated 
by alternately melting and cooling, or is ſeparated in 
a cupel from the galena, by means of the flame, Our 
author has not been able to precipitate the ſilver diſ- 
tint from the lead, but the whole maſs becomes mal- 
leable; and the ſame is true of tin, but the maſs be- 
comes more brittle. 


It 


Pure mercury flies off from the charcoal with a mo- Of mercu- 


rious ſub-- 


ſtances. 
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derate heat, the fixed heterogeneous matter 2 ry. 


behind. When calcined it is eaſily reduced and d 
ated, and the fluxes take it up with efferveſcence; 
t it is ſoon totally driven off. When mineralized 


by ſulphur it liquefies upon the charcoal, burns with a 
blue flame, ſmokes, and gradually diſappears; but on 
expoſing 


lo- pie. 
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expoling cinnabar to the fire on a poliſhed piece of 
copper, the mercurial globules are fixed upon it all 
round, | 

Lead in its Lead in its metallic ſtate, readily melts, and con- 


tinucs to retain a metallic ſplendor for ſume time. 
By a more intenſe heat it boils and ſmokes, forming 
a yellow circle upon the charcoal, It communicates 
a yellow colour, ſcarce viſible, to the fluxes; and when 
the quantity is large, the globule, on cooling, contracts 
more or leſs of a white opacity, Ir is not precipitated 
by copper when diſſolved ; nor do the metals precipi- 
tate it from ſulphur in the ſame order as from the 
acids, When united to acrial acid, it grows red on 


ed by diffe- the firſt touch of the flame: when the heat is increaſ- 


rent ſubs 
Kances, 
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ed, it melts, and is reduced to a multitude of ſmall glo- 
bules. When united with phoſphoric acid, it melts and 
yields an opaque globule but is not reduced. With fluxes 
it ſhows the ſame appearances as calx of lead, When 
mineralized by ſulphnr, lead eaſily liquefies, and, be- 
ing gradually deprived of the volatile part, yiclds a 
diſtinct regulus, unleſs too much loaded with iron, It 
may be precipitated by iron and copper 

A ſmall piece of copper either ſolid or foliated, 
ſometimes communicates a ruby colour to fluxes, eſpe- 
cially when aſſiſted by tin or turbith mineral. If the 
copper be a little more or further calcined, it pro- 
duces a green pellucid globnle, the tinge of which 
grows weaker by cooling, and even verges towards a 
blue, By long fuſion with borax, the colour is totally 
deſtroyed upon charcoal, but ſcarcely in the ſpoon. 
When once deſtroyed, this colour can ſcarcely be re- 
produced by nitre ; but it remains fixed with micro- 
coſinic ſalr, If the calx or metal to be calcined be 
added in conſiderable quantity during fuſion, it acquires 
an opaque red on cooling, though it appears green 
while pellucid and fuſed ; but by a (till larger quantity 


* jt contracts an opacity even while in fuſion, and upon 
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conling, a metallic ſplendor. Even when the quantity 
of copper is fo ſmall as ſcarcely to tinge the flux, a 
viſible pellicle is precipitated upon a piece of poliſhed 
iron added to it during ſtrong fuſion, and the globule 
in its turn takes the colour of poliſhed iron; and in 
this way the ſmalleſt portions of copper may be diſ- 
covered. The globule made green by copper, when 
fiſcd in the ſpoon with a ſmall portion of tin, yields a 
ſpherule of the latter mixed with copper, very hard 
and brigle: in this caſe the precipitated metal per- 
vades F of the maſs, and does not adhere to 
the ſurface, Cobalt precipitates the calx of copper 
diſſolved in the ſpoon by a flax, in a metallic form, 
and imparts its own colour to glaſs, which nickel can- 
not do. Zinc alſo precipitates it ſeparately, and rarely 
npon its own ſurface, as we can ſcarcely avoid melting 
it, When mineralized by the aerial acid, copper 


grows black on the firſt contact of the flame, and melts 


in the ſpoon ; on the charcoal, the lower part, which 
touches the ſupport, is reduced. With a ſuperabun- 
dance of marine acid, it tinges the flame of a beautiful 
colour; bot with a ſmall quantity ſhows no appearance 
of the metal in that way. Thos the beautiful cryſtals 
of Saxony, which are cuhic, and of a deep green, do 
not tinge the flame, though they impart a pellucid 
greenneſs to microcoſmic ſalt, An opaque redneſs is 
ealily obtained with borax ; but Mr Bergman could not 
produce this colouz with microcoſmic ſalt, Copper 
I 
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by the exterior flame, yields at laſt, by fuſion, a regu- 
lus ſurrounded with a ſulphurated cruſt. The maſs 
roaſted with borax, ſeparates the regulus more quickly. 

If a ſmall quantity of iron happens to be preſent, 
the picce to be examined muſt firſt be roaſted; after 
which it muſt be difſolyed in borax, and tin added to 
precipitate the copper. The regulus may alſo be ob- 
tained by ſafficient calcination and fuſion, even without 
any precipitant, unleſs the ore be very poor. When 
the pyrites contain copper, even in the quantity of the 
one-hundredth part of their weight, its preſence may 
be detected by theſe experiments: Let a grain of py- 
rites, of the ſize of a flax-ſced, be roaſted, but not fo 
much as to expel all the ſulphur ; let it then be diſſolv- 
ed by borax, a poliſhed rod of iron added, and the fu- 
ſion continued until the ſurface when cooled loſes all 
ſplendor. As much borax is required as will make 
the whole of the ſize of a grain of hemp-ſeed. Slow 
fuſion is injurious, and the precipitation is alſo retarded 
by too great tenuity ; but this may be corrected by 
the addition of a little lime, Too much calcination is 
alſo inconvenient; for by this the globule forms lowly, 
is ſomewhat ſpread, becomes Knotty when warm, cor- 
rodes the charcoal, deſtroys the iron, and the copper 
does not preciptate diſtinctly. This detect is corrected 
by a ſmall portion of crude ore. When the globule is 
properly melted, according to the directions already 
given, it ought to be thrown into cold water immedi- 
ately on ſtopping the blaſt, in order to break it ſuddeu- 
ly. If the copper contained in it be leſs than one- 
hundredth part, one end of the wire only has a cu- 
preous appearance, but otherwiſe the whole. 


8 5 
Dr Gahn has another method of examining the ores Gable, me- 


of copper; namely, by expoſing a grain of the ore, thed of ex- 


well freed from ſulphur by calcination, to the action of amining 
At the ores of 


the flame driven ſuddenly upon it by intervals. 
thoſe inſtants a cupreous ſplendor appears on the ſur- 
face, which otherwiſe is black; and this ſplendor is 
more quickly produced in proportion as the ore is 
poorer. The flame is tinged green by cupreous py- 
rites on roaſting. 


Forged iron is calcined, but can ſcarcely be melted ; of "48 


and liquefics on being fuſed. It cannot be melted by 
borax, though it may by microcoſuvic ſalt; and then it 
becomes brittle. Calcined iron becomes magnetic by 
being heated on the charcoal, but melts in the ſpoon. 
The fluxes become green by this metal; but in pro- 
portion as the phlogiſton is more deficient they grow 
more of a browniſh yellow. On cooling, the tinge is 
much weakened ; and, when originally weak, vaniſhes 
entirely, By too much ſaturation the globule be- 
comes black and opaque. The ſulphureous pyrites 
may be collected into a globule by fuſion, and is firſt 
ſurronnded by a blue flame; but as the metal is eaſily 
calcined, and changes into black ſcoriæ, neither by 
itlelf nor with fluxes does it exhibit a regulus. It 
grows red on roaſting. ., * 


Tin eaſily melts before the blow-pipe, and is cal- Of al 


cined, The fluxes diffolve the calx ſparingly ; and, 
when ſaturated, contract a milky opacity. Some ſmall 
particles of this metal difivlved in any flux may be diſ- 
tinctly precipitated upon iron. Cryſtallized ore of tin, 
urged by fire upon the charcoal, yields its metal in a 
reguline ſtate, 

Biſmuth 


(1 


of 


Blow-pipe. 


—— 
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Biſmuth preſents nearly the ſame appearances as lead; 
the calx is reduced on the coal, and fuſed in the ſpoon. 
The calx, diſſolved in microcoſmic ſalt, yields a brown- 
iſh yellow globule, which grows more pale upon cool- 
ing, at the ſame time loſing ſome of its tranſparency. 
Too much calx renders the matter perfectly opaque, 
Borax produces a ſimilar maſs in the ſpoon ; but ou the 
coal a grey one, which can ſcarcely be freed from bub- 
bles. On fuſion the glaſs ſmokes and forms a cloud a- 
bont it, Biſmuth is eaſily precipitated by copper and 
iron. 

Sulphurated biſmuth is eaſily fuſed, exhibiting a 
blue flame and ſulphareous ſmell. Cobalt, when add- 
ed, by means of ſulphur, enters the globule ; but the 
ſcoria ſoon ſwells into diſtin partitions; which when 
further urged by fire throws ont globules of biſ- 
math. Sulphurated biſmuth, by the addition of bo- 
2 may be diſtinctly precipitated by iron or manga - 
Ne ie. 

Regulus of nickel when melted is calcined, but more 
ſlowly than other metals. The calx imparts an hya- 
cinthine colour to fluxes, which grows yellow on cool- 
ing, and by long continued fire may be deſtroyed, If 
the calx of nickel be contaminated by ochre of iron, 
the latter is firſt diſſolved. Nickel diſſolved is preci- 
pitated on iron, or even on copper ; an evident proof 
that it does not originate from either of theſe metals. 
Sulphurated nickel is no where found without iron and 
arſenic : the regulus is obtained by roaſting, and fu- 
ſing with borax, though it ſtill remains mixed with 
ſome other metals. 

Regulus of arſenic takes fire by a ſudden heat, and 
not only depoſites a white ſmoke on charcoal, but dif- 
fuſes the ſame all around. The calx ſmokes with a 
ſmell of garlic, but does not burn. The fluxes grow 
yellow, without growing opaque, on adding a proper 
quantity of calx, which is diſpelled by a long continu- 
ance of the heat. This ſemi-metal is precipitated in a 
metallic form by iron and copper, but not by gold. 
Yellow arſenic liquefics, ſmokes, and totally evaporates : 
when heated by the external flame, ſo as neither to li- 
quefy nor ſmoke, it grows red and yellow again upon 
cooling. When it only begins to melt it acquires a red 
colour, which remains after cooling, Realgar liquefics 
more caſily, and is beſides totally diſſipated. 

Regulus of cobalt melts, and may partly be depura- 
ted by borax, as the iron is firſt calcined and taken up. 
The ſmalleſt portion of the calx tinges the flux of a deep 
blue colour, which appears of a violet by re fraction, 
and this colour is yery fixed in the fire, Cobalt is pre- 
cipitated upon iron from the blue globule, but not upon 
copper. When calx of iron is mixed with that of co- 
balt in a flux, the former is diſſolved. This ſemi-me- 
tal takes up abont one third of its weight of ſulphur in 
fuſion, after which it can hardly be meltcd again. It 
is precipitated by iron, copper, and ſeveral other me- 


' tals. The common ore yields an impure regulus by 


roaſting. The green cobalt, examined by onr author, 
tinges the microcoſmic ſalt blue ; but at the ſame time 
ſhows red ſpots indicating copper. 

Zinc expoſed to the blow-pipe melts, takes fire, 
ſending forth a beautiful bluiſh green flame, which how- 
ever is ſoon extinguiſhed by a lannginous calx ; but if 
the reguline nucleus included in this lanuginous matter 

commonly called flowers of zinc) be urged by the 
me, it will be now and then inflamed, and as it were 
Vor. III. 
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explodes and flies about. With borax it froths, and at Blow-pipe, 
firſt tinges the flame. It continually dimiuſhes, and Blowing, 


the flux ſpreads upon the charcoal; but in fuſed mi- 
crocoſmic ſalt it not only froths, but ſends forth flaſhes 
with a crackling noiſe. Too great heat makes it ex- 
plode with the emillion of ignited particles. The 
white calx, or flowers, expoſed to the flame on char- © 
coal, becomes yellowiſh, and has a Kind of ſplendor, 
which vaniſhes when the flame ccaſes. It remains 
fixed, and cannot be melted, The fluxes are"Garcely 
tinged ; but when ſaturated by fuſion, grow opaque 
and white on cooling. Clouds are formed round the 
3383 of a nature ſimilar to that of the metallic calx. 

iſſol ved zinc is not precipitated by any other metal. 
When mineralized by aerial acid, it has the ſame pro- 
perties as calcined zinc. In the pſeudo-galena ſulphur 
and iron are preſent. Theſe generally, on the char- 
coal, ſmell of ſulphur, melt, and tinge the flame more 
or leſs, depoſiting a cloud all around, Thoſe which 
have no matrix, are tinged by thoſe which contain 
iron, and acquire by ſaturation a white . colour, 
verging to brown or black, according to the varicty of 
compoſition. 


Regulus of antimony fuſed and ignited on the char- Antimony. 


coal, affords a beautiful object; for if the blaſt of air 
be ſuddenly ſtopped, a thick white ſmoke riſes perpen- 
dicularly, while the lower part round the 2 is 
condenſed into cryſtalline ſpiculæ, ſimilar to thoſe call - 
ed Argentine flowers, The calx tinges fluxes of an by- 
acinthine colour; but on fuſion ſmokes, and is eaſily diſ- 
ſipated, eſpecially on the charcoal, though it alſo de- 
poſites a cloud on it, The difſolved metal may be pre- 
Cipitated by iron and copper, but not by gold. Crude 
antimony liquefies on the charcoal, ſpreads, ſmokes, 
penetrates it, and at laſt diſappears entirely except a 
ring which it leaves behind. 


8 
Regulus of manganeſe ſcarcely yields to the flame, Manga- 
The black calx tinges the fluxes of a bluiſh colour ; neſe. 


borax, unleſs ſaturated, communicates more of a yel- 
low colour. The colour may be gradually diſſolved 
altogether by the interior flame, and again reprodu- 
ced by a ſmall particle of nitre, or the exterior flame 
alone, Combined with aerial acid, it is of a white 
colour, which changes by agitation toblack, In other 
reſpects it ſhows the ſame experiments as the black 
calx. 

BLOWING, in a general ſenſe, denotes an agita- 
tion of the air, whether performed with a pair of bel- 
lows, the mouth, a tube, or the like. Back have a 
practice of blowing up veal, eſpecially the loius, as ſoon 
as killed, with a pipe made of a ſheep's ſhank, to make 
it look larger and fairer. | 

Blunt of Claſi, one of the methods of forming 
the various kinds of works in the glaſs manufacture. 
It is performed by dipping the point of an iron blow- 
ing pipe in the melted glaſs, and blowing through it 
with the month, according to the circumitances of the 
glaſs to be blown. Sec GLass. 

Bronx of Tin, denotes the melting its ore, after 
being firſt burnt to deſtroy the mundic, 

Machines fr BLowinG the Air into Furnaces. See 
the article FURNACE. | 

BLowI1nG, among gardeners, denotes the action of 
flowers, whereby they open and diſplay their leaves. In 
which ſenſe, blowing amounts to much the ſame with 
flowering or bloſſoming, 

Tt The 


Blubber, 
Blue. 


BLU 


The regular blowing ſeaſon is in the ſpring ; though 
ſome plants have other extraordinary times and man- 


ners of blowing, as the Glaſtenbury thorn, Divers 


flowers alſo, as the tulip, cloſe every evening, and blow 
again in the morning. Annual plants blow ſooner or 
later as their ſeeds are put in the ground ; whence the 
corious in gardening ſow ſome every month in ſummer, 
to have a conſtant —.— of flowers. The blowing 
of roſes may be retarded by ſhearing off the buds as 
they put forth, 

LUBBER, denotes the fat of whales and other 
large ſea-animals, whereof is made train-oil, It is 
properly the adeps of the animal: it lies immediately 
MY the ſkin, and over the muſcular fleſh, In the 

orpoiſe it is firm and full of fibres, and inveſts the 

y about an inch thick. In the whale, its thickneſs 
is ordinarily ſix inches ; but about the under lip, it 1s 
found twe or three feet thick. The whole quantity 
yielded by one of theſe animals ordinarily amounts to 
40 or 50, ſometimes to 80 or more, hundred weight. 
The uſe of blubber to the animal ſeems to be partly to 
poiſe the body, and render it equiponderant to the wa- 
ter ; partly to keep off the water at ſome diſtance from 
the blood, the immediate contact whereof would be apt 
to chill it; and partly alſo for the ſame uſe that clothes 
ſerve us, to keep the filh warms reflecting or rever- 
berating the hot ſteams of the body, and ſo r 
the heat; ſince all fat bodies are, by experience, foun 
leſs ſenſible of the impreſſions of cold than lean ones, 
Its aſe in trade and manufactures is to furniſh train-oil, 
which it docs by boiling down. ab wn this was 
performed aſhore, in the country where the whales 
were caught: but of late the fiſhers do not go aſhore ; 
they bring the blubber home (towed in caſks, and boil 
it down. 

Sra-BrunBER. See MEDUSA, 

BLUE, one of the ſeven colours into which the rays 
of light divide themſelves when refracted through a 
glaſs priſm. For an account of the particular ſtructure 
of bodies by which they appear of a blue colour, ſcethe 
article CuROMATICSs.— The principal blues uſed in 
painting are Pruſſian blue, bice, Saunders blue, azure, 
or ſmalt, verditer, &c. ; for the preparation of which, 
ſee CoLour- Mating. In dycing, the principal ingredi- 
ents for giving a blue colour, are indigo and woad. See 
DyYE1XG. 

Brut Colour of the Sky. See Skv. 

Brut Bird. See MoTACILLA. 

Bio Fiſh. See CoRvPHENA. 

Brut Japan. Take gum-water, what quantity you 
pleaſe, and white-lead a ſufficient quantity ; grind them 
well upon a porphyry : then take iſinglaſs ſize what 
quantity you pleaſe, of the fineſt and belt ſmalt a ſuf- 
ficient quantity; mix them well: to which add, of 
your white-lead, before ground, ſo much as may give 
jt a ſufficient body, Mix all theſe together to the con- 
ſiſtence of a paint. 

Bio- John, among miners, a kind of mineral which 
has lately been fabricated into vaſes aud other orna- 
mental figures. It is of the ſame quality with the cu- 
bical ſpar, with reſpect to its fuſibility in the fire. It 
loſes its colour, and becomes white in a moderate heat: 
the weight of a cubic foot of the blueſt Kind is 3180 
onnces, and that of the leaſt blue is 3140 ounces. This 
ſubſtance began firſt to be applied to uſe abont 18 
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years ago at one of the oldeſt mines 
called Odin Nee from its being dedicated to 
Odin the great god of the northern nations, at the foot 
of a high mountain called Mam-Tor in Caſtleton. 
Here the greateſt quantities are ſtill found ; the largeſt 
pieces are ſold for 9 l. a ton, the middle-ſized for 6]. 
and the leaſt for 508. 

Pruſſian Blue, See ChEmisTRY-Indexs, 

BLUING, the act or art of communicating a blue co- 
lour to bodies otherwiſe deſtitute thereof. Landrefſles 
blue their linen with ſmalt; dyers their ſtuffs and wools 
with woad or indigo. 

Bruins of Metals is performed by heating them in 
the fire, till they aſſume a blue colour; particularly 
practiſed by gilders, who blue their metals before they 
apply the gold and ſilver leaf. 

Blu of Iron, a method of beautifying that metal 
ſometimes practiſed; as for mourning buckles, ſwords, 
and the like, The manner is thus: Take a piece of 
grind-ſtone or whet-ſtone, and rub hard on the work, 
to take off the black ſcurf from it: then heat it in the 
fire; and as it grows hot, the colour changes by degrees, 
coming firſt to light, then to a darker gold colour, and 
laſtly to a blue. Sometimes alſo they grind indigo and 
ſallad-oil together; and rub the mixture on the work 
with a woollen rag, while it is heating, leaving it to 
cool of itſelf, Among ſculptors we alſo find mention 
of bluing a figure of bronze, by which it is meant the 
heating of it, to prepare it ſor the application of gold- 
leaf, becauſe of the bluiſh caſt it acquires in the ope- 
ration. 

BLUFF-n EAD, among ſailors. A ſhip is ſaid to be 
bluff-headed that has an upright ſtern. 

BLUNDERBUSS, a ſhort fire- arm with a wide bore, 
capable of holding a number of bullets at once, 

BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion or redneſs of the cheeks, 
excited by a ſenſe of ſhame, on account of conſciouſneſs 
of ſome failing or imperfection. 

Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of 
conſent or ſympathy between ſeveral parts of the body, 
occaſioned by * ſame nerve being extended to them all. 
Thus the fifth pair of nerves being branched from the 
brain to the eye, ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks, pa- 
late, tongue, and noſe ; a thing ſeen or heard that is 
ſhameful, atfeQs the cheeks with bluſhes, driving the 
blood into the minute veſſels thereof, at the ſame time 
that it affects the eye and car. For the ſame reaſon 
it is, as Mr Derham obſerves, that a ſavoury thing ſcen 
or ſmelt affedts the glands and parts of the mouth: if 
a thing heard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles of the 
face with laughter; if melancholy, it exerts itſelf on 
the glands of the eyes, and occaſions weeping, &c. 
And to the ſame cauſe Dr Willis aſcribes the pleaſure 
of kiſſing. 

BOA, or BoAE-arum, (anc. geog.), an iſland on the 
coaſt of Illyricum, over againſt Tragurium. A place 
of þaniſhment for condemned perſons ; now called Bua, 
an iſland in the Adriatic, joined to the continent and to 
Tragurium, now Trau, by a bridge. | 

Boa, in zoology, a genus of ſerpents, belonging to 
the order of amphibia, The characters of this ge- 
nus are, that the belly and tail are both furniſhed with 
ſcuta. The ſpecies are ten, viz. 1. The contortrix, 


has 150 ſcuta on the belly, and 40 on the tail: the 
head is broad, very convex, and has poiſon- bags Jn 
Cc 
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tue mouth, bat ny fang, for which reaſon its bite is 


not reckoned poiſonous: the body is aſh-coloured, in- 


rerſperſed with large duſky ſpots ; and the tail is about 
a third of the length of the body. This ſerpent is 
found in Carolina, 2. The canina, has 203 ſcuta on 
the beily, and 77 on the tail; ic is greeniſh, and va- 
_— with white belts. It is a native of America, 
and lodges in the holiow trunks of trees, and is about 
two feet long. The bite of the canina is not poiſonous. 
3. The hipnale is of a dull yellow colour, and is found 
in Aſia, It has 179 ſcuta oa the belly, and 120 on 
the tail. 4 The conſtrictor, has 240 ſcura on the 
belly, and 60 on the tail. This is an immenſe animal : 
it often exceeds 26 feet in length; the body is very 
thick, of a duſky white colour, and its back is interſperſed 
with 24 large pale irregular ſpots ; the tail is of a dark- 
er colour; and the ſides are PR varicgated with 
pale ſpots. Beſides, the whole body is interſperſed 
with ſmall brown ſpots. The head is covered with 
ſmall ſcales, and has no broad laminæ betwixt the eyes, 
but has a black belt behind the eyes. It wants the 
large dog-fangs, and of courſe its bite is not poiſonous, 
The tongue is fleſhy, and very little forked, Above 
the eyes, on each ſide, the head riſcs high. The ſcales 
of this ſerpent are all very ſmall, roundiſh, andYmooth. 
The tail does not exceed one eighth of the whole length 
of the animal. The Indians, who adore this mon- 
ſtrous animal, uſe the ſkin for cloaths, on account of 
its ſmoothneſs and beauty. There are ſeveral of theſe 
ſkins of the aboye dimenſions preſerved, and to be ſeen 
in the different muſcums of Europe, particularly in the 
library and botanic garden of Upſal in Sweden, which 
has of late been greatly enriched by count Grillinborg. 
The fleſh of this ſerpent is eat by the Indians and the 
negroes of Africa. Piſo, Margraave, and Kemper, 
give the following account of its method of living and 
catching its prey. Ir frequentscaves and thick foreſts, 
where it conceals itſelf, and ſuddenly darts out upon 
ſtrangers, wild beaſts, &c. When it chooſes a tree for 
its watching place, it ſupports itſelf by twiſting its 
tail round the trunk or a branch, and darts down up- 
on ſheep, goats, tigers, or any animal that comes with. 
in its reach. When it lays hold of animals, eſpecially 
any of the larger kinds, it twiſts itſelf ſeveral times 
round their bod; , and by the vaſt force of its circular 
muſcles bruiſes and breaks all their bones. After the 
bones are broke, it licks the ſkin of the animal all over, 
beſmearing it with a glutinous kind of ſaliva. This 
operation is intended to facilitate deglutition, and is a 
preparation for ſwallowing the whole animal. If it be 
a ſtag, or any horned animal, it begins to ſwallow the 
feet firſt, and gradually ſucks in the body, and laſt of 
all the head. When the horns happen to be large, 
this ſerpent has been obſerved to go about for a long 
time with the horns of a ſtag ſticking ont from its 
mouth. As the animal digeſts, the horns putrify and 
fall off. After this ſerpent has ſwallowed a - ſtag or a 
tiger, it is unable for ſome days to move; the hunters, 
who are well acquainied with this ciramſtance, al- 
ways take this N of deſtroying it. When 
irritated, it makes a loud hiſſing noiſe. This ſer- 
pent is ſaid to cover itſelf over with leaves in ſuch 
places as ſtags or other animals frequent, in order to 
conceal itſelf from their ſight, and that it may the 
more eaſily lay hold of them. 5. The murina, has 254 
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ſcuta on the belly, and 65 on the tail. The colour of 
it is a light blue, with round ſpots on the back. It is 
a native of America, and its bite is not poiſonous, 
6. The ſcytale, has 250 ſcuta on the belly, and 70 on 
the tail. The body is aſh-coloured and bluiſh, with 
round black ſpots on the back, and black lateral rings 
cdged with white. This ſerpent is a native of Ame- 
rica; and, like the conſtriftor, though not ſo long, 
twiſts itſelf about ſheep, goats, &c. and frrallows them 
whole. 7. The centhria, has 255 ſcuia on the belly, 
and 57 on the tail. It is of a yellow colour, with 
white cye-like ſpots. It is a native of Surinam, and 
its bite is not poiſonous. 8. The ophrias, has 281 
ſcuta on the belly, and 64 on the tail; the colour is 
nearly the ſame with that of the conſtrictor, but 
browner. The place where this ſerpent is to be found 
9. The 
enydris, has 270 ſcuta on the belly, and 105 on the 
tail, The colour is a duſky white, and the teeth of 
the lower jaw are very long: but its bite is not poiſon- 
ons. It is a native of America. 10. The hortulana, 
has 290 ſcuta on the belly, and 128 on the tail. It is 
of a pale colour, interſperſed with livid wedge-like 
ſpots. It is a native of America, and its bite is not 
poiſonous, See SERPENT. | 
BOADADA 84$HEE, in the Turkiſh military or- 
ders, an officer of the janizaries, whoſe bulineſs it is 
to walk every day about the principal parts of the ci- 
ty, with a number of janizaries to attend him, to kecp 
order, and ſce that things are regular, even to the 
dreſs. This office is for three months, and from this 
the perſon is aſually advanced to be a ſerach. 
BOADICEA, a valiant Britiſh queen in the time 
of Nero the emperor, wife to Praſutagus king of rhe 
Iceni in Britain, who by his will left the emperor and 
his own daughters co-heirs to his great treaſures, in 
expectation of procuring by that means Nero's protec- 
tion for his family and people: but he was no ſooner 
dead, than the emperor's officers ſeized all, Boadicea 
oppoſed theſe unjuſt proceedings; which was reſented 
to ſuch a pitch of brutality, that they ordered the lady 
to be publicly whipped, and her daughters to be ra- 
viſhed by the ſoldiers. The Britons took arms, with 
Boadicea at their head, to ſhake off the Roman yoke ; 
and made a general and bloody maſſacre of the Romans 
in all parts. The whole province of Britain would have 
been+loſt, if Seutonius Paulinus had not haſtened from 
the iſle of Mona to London, and with 10,000 men 
engaged the Britons. The battle was fought for a 


long time with great vigour and doubtful ſucceſs, till 


at laſt victory inclined to the Romans. Boadicea, who 
had behaved with all bravery imaginable, diſpatched 
herſelf by poiſon. etl 
BOAR, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to boar 
when he ſhoots ont his noſe as high as his ears, and 
toſſes his noſe in the wind. 4 
Boar, a malc ſwine, See Sus. | 
The wild boar, among huntſmen, has ſeveral names, 
according to its different ages: the firſt year, it is call- 
ed a ps of the ſaunder ; the ſecond it is called 4 hog ; 
the third, 4 beg for and the fourth, a bear; when 
leaving the ſaunder, he is call.1 ſingler or ſangler. 
The boar generally lives to 25 or 30 years, if he eſcapes 
accidents. The time of going to rut is in December, 
and laſts about three weeks. They feed on all ſorts of 
Tt 2 fruits, 
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fruits, and on the roots of many plan's; the roots of 
fern in particular ſcems a great favourite with them: 
and whea they frequent places near the ſea · coaſts, they 
will deſcend tothe ſhores and demoliſh the tenderer ſhell- 
ſiſh in very great numbers. Their general places of 
reſt are among the thickeſt buſhes that can be found: 
and they are not eaſily put up out of them, but will 
ſtand the bay a long time. In April and May they 
leep more found than at any other time of the year, 
and this is therefore the ſucceſsful time for the taking 
then ia the toils. When a boar is rouſed out of the 
thicket, he always goes ſrom it, if poſſible, the ſame 
way by which he came to it; and when he is once up, 
he will never (top till he comes to ſome place of more 
ſecurity. If it happens that à ſaunder of them are 
ſound together, when any one breaks away, the reſt 
all follow the ſame way. When the boar is hunted in 


the wood where he was bred, he will ſcarce ever be 


brought to quit it; he will ſometimes make towards 
the ſides to liſten to the noiſe of the dogs, but retires 
into the middle again, and uſually dies or eſcapes there. 
When it happens that a boar runs a-head, he will not 
be ſtopped or put out of his way, by man or beaſt, fo 
long as he bas any ſtrength left. He makes no doubles 
nor croſſings when chaſed ; and when killed makes no 
noiſe, if an old boar; the ſows and pigs will ſqueak 
when wounded, 

The ſcaſon for hunting the wild boar begins in Sep- 
tember, and ends in December, when they go to rut. 
If it be « large boar, and one that has lain long at 
reſt, he muſt be hunted with a great number of dogs, 
and thoſe ſuch as will keep cloſe to him; and the huntſ- 
man, with his ſpear, ſhould always be riding in amon 
them, and charging the boar as often as he can, to diſ- 
courage him; ſuch a boar as this, with five or ſix cou- 
ple of dogs, will run to the firſt convenient place of 
thelter, and there ſtand at bay and make at them as 
they attempt to come up with him. There ought al- 
ways to be relays alſo ſet of the beſt and ſtauncheſt 
hoands in the kennel; for if they are of young cager 
dogs, they will be apt to ſeize him, and be killed or 
ſpoiled before the reſt come up. The putting collars 
with bells about the dogs necks is a great ſecurity 
for them; for the boar will not ſo ſoon ſtrike at 
them when they have theſe, but will rather run before 
them. The huntſmen generally kill the boar with their 
ſwords or ſpears : but great caution is neceſſary in mak- 
ing the blows; for he-is very apt to catch them upon 
his ſnout or tuſks; and if wounded and not killed, he 
will attack the huntſman in the moſt furious manner, 
The places to give the wound with the ſpear is either 
between the eycs in the middle of the forehead, or in 
the ſhoulder; both theſe places make the wound mor- 
tal, 

When this creature makes at the hunter, there is no- 
thing for it but courage and addreſs; if he flics for it, 
he is ſurely overtaken and killed. If the boar comes 
ſtraight up, he is to be received at the point of the ſpear : 
but if he makes doubles and windings, he is to be 
watched very cautiouſly, for he will attempt getting 
hold of the ſpear in his mouth; and if he does ſo, no- 
thing can ſave the huntſman bat another perſon attack- 
ing him bebind: he will on this attack the ſecond per- 
ſon, and the firſt muſt then attack him again: rwo 
people will thus have enough to do with him; and were 
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it not for the forks of the boar - ſpears that make it im- 
poſſible to preſs forward upon them, the huntſman 
who gives the creature his death's wound would ſeldom 
eſcape falling a facrifice to his revenge for it. The 
modern way of boar-hunting is generally to diſpatch 
the creature by all the huntſmen ſtriking bim at once: 
but the ancient Roman way was for a perſon on foot, 
armed with a ſpear to keep the creature at bay; and 
in this caſe the boar would run of himſelf upon the 
17 to come at the buntſman, and puſh forward till 
the ſpear pierced him through. 

The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. In 
the corn, he is ſaid to feed; in the meadows or fallow- 
fields, to rout, worm, or fern; in a cloſe, to graze. 
The boar is farrowed with as many teeth as he will cver 
have; his teeth increaſing only in bigneſs, not in num- 
ber: among theſe there are ſour called tubes or tu,, 
the two biggeſt of which do not hurt when he ſtrikes, 
bat ſerve only to whet the other two loweſt, with which 
the beaſt defends himſelf, and frequently kills, as be- 
ing greater and longer than the reſt. 

It is very remarkable, that theſe creatures in the 
Weſt-Indies are ſubject to the ſtone : few of them are 
abſolutely free from it, yet ſcarce any have the ſtones 
of any conſiderable ſize. It is common to find a great 
number in the ſame bladder; and they are uſually of 
about a ſcruple weight, and are angular, and that with 
great regularity, each having five angles. 

Among the ancient Romans, boar's fleſh was a deli- 
Cacy ; a boar ſerved up whole was a diſh of ſtate. 

The boar was ſometimes alſo the military enſign 
borne by the Roman armies, in licu of the cagle. 

Among phyficians, a boar's bladder has been repu- 
ted a ſpecific for the epilepſy. The tuſk of the wild 
boar ſtill paſſes with ſome as of great efficacy in quin- 
zies and pleuriſics. 

BOARD, a long piece of timber, ſawed thin for 
building and ſcveral other purpoſes. Sce TimBER. 

Deal-boards are generally imported into England 
ready ſawed, becauſe done cheaper abroad, in regard 
they want ſaw-mills. Cap-boards are imported from 
Sweden and Dantzic. Oak-boards chiefly from Swe- 
den and Holland ; ſome from Dantzic. They alſo im- 
port white boards for ſhoemakers; mill and ſcale- 
boards, &c. for divers artificers. Scale-board is a 
thinner ſort uſed for the covers of primers, thin boxes, 
and the like, It is made with large planes ; but might 
probably be ſawed with mills to advantage. 

BoARD is alſo uſed for a kind of table or bench, 
whereon ſeveral artificers perform their work, In this 
ſenſe, we ſay a work-bcard, ſhop-board, taylor's- 
board, &c. 

Bo Axb is alſo uſed for a flat machine, or frame, uſed 
in certain games, and the like. In this ſenſe, we ſay 
a draught-board, a cheſs-board, a ſhovel-board, and 
the like. b 

Bo ARD, Bureau, is alſo uſed for an office where ac- 
counts are taken, payments ordered, and the like. In 
this ſenſe, we ſay the board of works, board of ord- 
nance, board of treaſury, and the like. 

BoarD, among ſeamen. 
go into the ſhip. 
by the ſhip's ſide. Board and board, is when two ſhips 
come ſo near as to touch one another, or when the 
lie ſide by fide, To make a board, is to turn to yo 

ward; 


To go aboard, ſignifies to 
To /lip by the beard, is to flip down 
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Boarding, ward ; and the — of your boards are, the fnore you 


Boat. 


and fails: 


work into the wind. To board it up, is to beat it up, 
ſometimes upon one tack and ſometimes upon another, 
She makes a good board, that is, the ſhip advances much 
at one tack. The weather-board, is that fide of the 
ſhip which is ro windward. 

BOARDING, in a naval engagement, a deſperate 
and furious aſſault made by one ſhip on another, after 
having found every other method to reduce her incf- 
fectusf ; it may be performed in different places of the 
ſhip, according to their circumſtances and ſituation, oy 
the aſſailant detaching a number of men armed wit 

iſtols and cutlaſſes on the decks of his antagoniſt, who 
ds in the ſame predicament with a city ormed by 
the beſiegers. This expedient, however, is rarely at- 
tempted by king's ſhips, which generally decide the 
combat without grappling each other; but chiefly prac- 
tiſed by privatecrs, which, bearing down on the ene- 
my's quarter or broadſide, drop from the bowſprit, 
which projects over the defendant's deck, an earthen 
ſhell, called a ftink-pot, charged with fiery and ſuffo- 
cating combuſtibles, which immediately burſts, catches 
fire, and fills the deck with inſufferable ſtench and 
ſmoke: in the middle of the confuſion thus occaſioned, 
the privatcer's crew ruſh aboard, under cover of the 
ſmoke, and eaſily overpower the aſtoniſhed enemy, un- 
leſs they have cloſe quarters to which they can retreat 
and beat them off the deck. 

BOAT, a ſmall open veſſel, conducted on the water 
by rowing or failing. The conſtrattion, machinery, 
and even the names of boats are very different accord- 
ing to the various purpoſes for which they are calculat- 
ed, and the ſervices on which they are to be employ- 
ed. Thus — are occaſionally flight or ſtrong, harp 
or flat bottomed, open or decked, plain or ornamented ; 
as they may be deſigned for ſwiftneſs or burden, for 
deep or ſhallow water, for ſailing in a harbour or at ſea, 
and for convenience or pleaſure. 

The largeſt boat that uſually accompanies a ſhip is 
the 1 which is generally furniſhed with a maſt 

thoſe which are fitted for men of war, may 
be occaſionally decked, armed, and equipped for 
cruiſing ſhort diſtances againſt merchant-ſhips of the e- 
nemy, or ſmugglers, or for impreſſing ſeamen, &c. The 
barges are next in order, which are longer, lighter, 
and narrower : they are employed to carry the princi- 
pal ſea-officers, as admirals and captains of ſhips of 
war, and are very unfit for ſea. Pinnaces exactly re- 
ſemble barges, only that they are ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and never row more than eight oars ; whereas a barge 
properly never rows leſs than ten. Theſe are for the 
accommodation of the lieutenants, &c. Cutters of a 
ſhip, are broader, deeper, and ſhorter, than the barges 
and pinnaces; they are fitter for ſailing, and are com- 
monly employed in carrying ſtores, proviſions, paſ- 
ſengers, &c. to and from the ſhip. In the ſtructure of 
this ſort of boats, the lower edge of every plank in the 
ſide overlays the upper edge of the plank below, which 
is called by (hip-wrights c/ch-work. Tauli are ſome- 
thing leſs than cutters, nearly of the ſame form, and 
uſed for ſimilar ſervices; they are generally rowed 
with ſix oars. | 

The above boats more particularly belong to men of 
war; az merchant-ſhips ſeldom have more than two, 
viz. a long-boat and yawl: when they have a third, it 
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is generally calculated for the countries io which they Boat. 
trade, and varies in its conſtruction accordingly. Mer- — 


chant-ſhips employed in the Mediterranean find it more 
convenient to uſe a launch, which is longer, more flat- 
bottomed, and better adapted every way to the har- 
bours of that ſea, than a long-boat, 

A wherry is a light ſharp boat, uſed in a river or 
harbour for carrying paſſengers from place to place. 
Punts are a ſort of oblong flat-bottomed boats, nearly 
reſembling floating flages; they are uſed by ſhip- 
wrights and caulkers, tor breaming, caulking, or re- 
E 1 * bottom. A moſes is a very flat broad 

, uſed by merchant-Mips amonyſt the Caribbee- 
iſlands, to bring hogſheads of ſugar off from the ſea- 
beach to the ſhipping which are anchored in the roads. 
A felucca is a ſtrong paſſage-boat uſed in the Mediter- 
rancan, from 10 to 16 banks of oars. The natives of 
Barbary often employ boats of this ſort as cruiſers, 

For the larger ſort of boats, ſee the articles CRAyr, 
CuTTER, PERIAGUA, and SHALLOP, 

Of all the ſmall boats, a Norwosy yaw! ſeems to be 
the beſt calculated for a high ſea, as it will often ven- 
ture out to a great diſtance from the coaſt of that coun- 
try, when a ſtout ſhip can hardly carry any ſail. 

An account of ſeveral trials made on a Boar, or 
Sloop fit for inland navigation, coaſting voyages, and 
ſhort paſjages by ſea, which is not, lik, ordinary veſ- 
ſels, liable to be overſet or ſunk by winds, waves, wa- 
ter-ſpouts, or too heavy a load ; contrived and conſtrutt- 
ed by Monſieur Bernieres, director of the bridges and 
cauſeways in France, &c. &c, Some of hes trials 
were made on the firſt of Auguſt 1777, at the gate of 
the invalids in Paris, in the preſence of the provoſt of 
the merchants, of the body of the town, and a nu- 
merous concourſe of ſpectators of all conditions. 

The experiments were made in the way of compari- 
ſon with another common boat of the ſame place, and 
of equal ſize. Both boats had been built ten years, 
and their exterior forms appeared to be exactly ſimilar. 
The common boat contained only eight men, who 
rocked it and made it incline ſo much to one ſide, that 
it preſently filled with water, and ſunk ; ſo that the 
men were obliged to ſave themſelves by ſwimming ; 
a thing common in all veſſels of the ſame kind, cither 
from the imprudence of thoſe who are in them, the 
ſtrength of the waves or wind, a violent or unexpect- 
ed thock, their being overloaded, or overpowered in 
any other way. 

The ſame men who had juſt eſcaped from the boat 
which ſunk, got into the boat of M. Bernieres ; rock- 
ed it, and filled it, as they had done the other, with 
water. But, inſtead of ſinking to the bottom, though 
brim full, it bore being rowed about the river, loaded 
as it was with men and water, without any danger to 
the people in it. 

M. Bernieres carried the trial ſtill farther. He or- 
dered a maſt to be erected in this ſame boat, when filled 
with water; and to the top of the maſt had a rope faſt- 
ed, and drawn till the end of the maſt touched the 
ſarface of the river, ſo that the hoat was entirely on 
one ſide, a poſition into which neither winds nor waves 
could bring her: yet, as ſoon as the men who had 
hauled her into this fitnation let go the rope, the boar 
and malt recovered themſelves perſectly in leſs than the 
quarter of a ſecond; a conyincing proof that the boat 
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could neither be ſurfk nor overtarned, and that it af- 
ſorded the greateſt pollible ſecurity in every way. Theſe 
experiments appeared to give the greater pleaſurc tothe 
public, as the advantages of the diſcovery are not only 
ſo ſenſible, bat of the firſt importance to mankind. 

Boar-Bill, See CANCROMA. 

Na ar- Inet. Sce NoTONECTA. 

BOATING, a kind of puniſhment in uſe among the 
ancient Perſians for capital offenders. The manner of 
boating was thus ; the perſon condemned to it being 
laid on his back in a boat, and having bis bands 
{tretched out, and tied faſt on each fide of it, had ano- 
ther boat put over him, his head being leſt out through 
a place Fl for it, In this poſtare they fed him, till 
the worms which were bred in the excrements he 
voided as he thus lay, eat out his bowels, and fo cauſcd 
his death, which was uſually twenty days in effecting, 
the criminal laying all this while in moſt exquilite 
torments. 

BOATSW AIN, the officer who has the boats, ſails, 
rigzing, colours, anchors, and cables committed to 
his charge. , 

It is the duty of the boatſwain particularly to direct 
whatever relates to the rigging of a ſhip, after ſhe is 
equipped from a royal dock-yard. Thus he is to ob- 
ſerve that the 2 are properly ſupported by their 
ſhrouds, ſtays, and back-ſtays, ſo that each of thoſe 
ropes may ſuſtain a proportional effort when the malt is 
{trained by the violence of the wind, or the agitation 
of the ſhip, He ought allo to take care that the blocks 
and running-ropesare regularly placed, fo as to anſwer 
the purpoſes for which they are intended; and that 
the ſails are properly fitted to their yards and ſtays, and 
well furled or reefed when occaſion requires. 

It is likewiſe his office to ſummon the crew to their 
duty; to aſſiſt with his mates in the neceſſary bulineſs 
of the ſhip; and to relieve the watch when it expires. 
He ought frequently ro examine the condition of the 
maſts, ſails, and rigging; and remove whatever may 
be judged unfit for ſervice, or ſupply what is deficient ; 
and he is ordered by his inſtructious to perform this du- 
ty with as little noiſe as poſſible. 

Boarsw 4arv's- Mate has the peculiar command of the 
long- boat, for the ſetting forth of anchors, weighing 
or fetching home an anchor, warping, towing, or 
mooring ; and is to give an account of his ſtore. 

BOB, a term uſed for the ball of a ſhort pendulum, 

BOBARTIA, in botany, a genus of the digynia 
order; belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, 
Gramina. The calyx is imbricated ; and the corolla is 
a bivalve glume, above the receptacle of the fruit, Of 
this genus there is only one ſpecies known, which is a 
native of the Indies, and hath no remarkable property. 

BOBBIN, a ſmall piece of wood turned in the form 
of a cylinder, with a little border jutting out at each 
end, bored through to receive a ſmall iron pivot. It 
ſerves to ſpin with the ſpinning-wheel, or to wind 
thread, worſted, hair, cotton, ſilk, gold, and ſilver. 

BOBBING, among fiſhermen, a particular manner 
of catching eels, different from ſniggling. Bobbing for 
eels is thus performed: They ſcour well ſome large lobs, 
and with a needle run a twiſted ſilk through them from 
end to end, taking ſo many as that they may wrap 
them about a board à dozen times at leaſt ; then they 
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may hang in ſo many banks; which cone, they faſten 


all to a ſtrong cord, aud, about an handtul and an half Boccace. 


above the worms, fix a plummet three-quarters of a. 
pound weight, and make the cord fait to a. ſtrong pole. 
With this apparatus fiſhing iu muddy water, they teel 
the cels tug laſtily at the bait; when they think they 
have ſwallowed it ſuſſicicuily, they gently draw up the 
rope to the top, 2nd bring them aſhore. 


BOBIO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the Milancſe 


and territory of Pavia, ſcated on the river Treba, in 
E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 44. 48. 

BOCA-CcHICA, the {trait or entrance into the har- 
bour of Carthage na in South America. It is detended 
by ſeveral forts belonging to the Spaniards, all which 
were taken by the Engliſh in 1741 ; they were never- 
theleſs obliged to rails the ſiege of Carthagena in a 
ſhort time after. | 14 55 

Boc a- del- Drago, a ſtrait ſo called, between the iſland 
of Trinidad and Andaluſia, in the province of Terra 
Firma in South America, 


BOCANUM, (anc, geog.), a town of Mauritania 
Tingetana, to the fouth of Monnt Atlas; ſaid to be 
that of Morocco in Africa, W. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. 
31. 0. | 

BOCCA, in glaſs-making, the round hole in the 
working furnace, by which the metal is taken out 
of the great pots, and by which the pots are put in- 
to the furnace. This is to be ſtopped with a cover 
made of earth and brick, and removable at pleaſure, 
to preſerve the eyes of the workmen from the violence 
of the heat. 

BOCCACE (John), one of the moſt polite and 
learned writers of his age was born in Tuſcany in 
1313. His father firſt placed him with a merchant; 
but as he gave ſigns of genius, he was put afterward 
to ſtudy the canon law: he loſt almoſt as much time 
at this as at the laſt occupation; and thought of no- 
thing but poetry, He came under the inſtruction of 
Petrarch ; but did not ſo entirely devote himſelf to 
poetry, as to forget other ſtudies. In the proſecution 
of theſe, however, as he ſought every where for the 
beſt maſters, and had not an income ſufficient for his 
expences, he was reduced to ſuch circumſtances as to 


ſtand in need of the bounty of others : he was particu- 


larly obliged to Petrarch, who furniſhed him with mo- 
ney as well as books, and aſſiſted him in many other 
reſpects. Bocace was a great admirer of the Greek 
language: he found means to get Homer tranſlated 
into Latin for his own uſe; and procured a profeſlor's 
chair at Florence for Leontius Pylatus, in order to 
explain this poct. The republic of Florence bonoured 
Boccace with the freedom of that city ; and employed 
him in public affairs, particularly to negociate the re- 
turn of Petrarch: but this poet not only refuſed to re- 
turn to Florence, but perſuaded Boccace alſo to retire 
from thence, on account of the factions which prevailed 
in that republic. Having quitted Florence, he went to 
ſcvcral places in Italy, and ſtopped at laſt at the court 
of Naples, where King Robert gave him a very kind 
reception. He conceived: a violent affection for the 
natural daughter of that prince, which made bim re- 
main a conliderable time at Naples. He alſo made 
a long ſtay in Sicily, where he was in high favour 
with Quecn Joan, He returned to Florence when the 
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Boccale troubles were a little appeaſed : but not liking the 


courſe of life he muſt have followed there, he retired to 


Bocuardi. Certaldo ; and, far from the noiſe of buſineſs, be ſpent 


his time in ſtudy agreeably to his own humour, His 
great applicatioa brought on him an indiſpoſition, of 
which he dicd in 1375. He wrote ſeveral books, 
ſome learned and ſcrious, others of gallantry and full 
of ſtories. It is by his Decameron chiefly that he has 
immortalized himſelf. Petrarch found ſo many charms 
in this compoſition, that he was at the pains to trant- 
late it into Latin for his own ſatisfaction. 

BOCCALE, or BocarL, a liquid meaſure uſed at 
Rome, anſwering to what among us is called a bottle, 
being equivalent to about an Engliſh quart. Seven 
boccales and an half make the rubbia. 

BOCCALINI (Trajan),.a celebrated ſatrical wri- 
ter, born at Rome, who, in the beginning of the 17th 
century, obtained the admiration of all Italy by his 
refined and delicate criticiſms, Sovereign princes them- 
ſelves did not eſcape the laſh of his ſatire. The car- 
dinals Borgheſe and Gztan having declared themſelves 
his protectors, he publiſhed his Kagguaglic di Parnaſſo, 
and La Secretaria di Apollo, which is the continuation 
of the former. Theſe two works were received by the 
public with uncommon applauſe. He there feigus, 
that Apollo, holding his court at Parnaſſus, heard 
the complaints of the whole world, and did juſtice ac- 
cording as the caſes required. He at length printed his 
Pietra di Parangone ; wherein he attacks the court of 
Spain, ſctting forth their deſigns againſt the liberty of 
Italy, and invcighing particularly againſt them for the 
tyranny they exerciſed in the Kingdom of Naples, 
The Spaniards complained of him in form, and were 
determined at any rate to be revenged. Boccalini was 
frightened, and retired to Venice; but was there aſſaſ- 
finated in a very ſtrange manner. He lodged with one 
of his friends, who having got up early one morning, 
left Boccalini in bed: a minute after, ſome armed men 
entered his chamber, and gave him ſo many blows with 
bags full of ſand, that they left him for dead; ſo that 
his friend returning ſome time after, found him ſpeech- 
leſs. Great ſearch was made at Venice for the authors 
of this murder ; and though they were never diſcover- 
ed, it was univerſally believed that they were employ- 
cd by the court of Spain, 

BOCCARELLA, in the glaſs-manufa@ure, a ſmall 
bole or aperture of the furnace, one of which is placed 
on each ſide of the bocca, almoſt horizontally with it. 
Out of them the ſervitors take coloured or finer metal 
from the piling pot. 

BOCCIARDI (Clemente), called Clementone, hi- 
ſtory and portrait painter, was born at Genoa in 1620, 
and was the diſciple of Bernardo Strozzi, an artiſt of 
good reputation; but he found in himſelf ſo ſtrong an 
ambition to arrive at excellence in his profeſſion, that 
he left Genoa, and went to Rome : there, to explore 
that true ſublimity of ſtyle, which can only be obtained 
by a judicions obſervation of the ancient ſculptures 
and the works of the celebrated modern artiſts. By 
the guidance of an exccllent genius, and alſo by a moſt 
induſtrious application to deſign, he diſcovered the art 
of uniting and blending the antique and modern guſto. 
in a ſtyle that at one exhibited both gracefulneſs and 
ſtrength. Moſt of the works of this maſter (except 
his portraits, which were lively, natural, and grace- 
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ful) are in the chapels of Genoa, Piſa, and other cities Boccoui 
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of Italy; of which places they are, at this day, ac- 
counted the greateſt ornaments, and are moſt exceed- 
ingly eſteemed. 

BOCCONI (Sylvio), a celebrated natural hiſtorian, 
born at Palermo in Sicily. After he had gone through 
the uſual courſe of ſtudies, he applied himſelf chiefly 
to natural hiſtory, in which he made a moſt ſurpriſing 
progreſs, He was afterwards ordained prieſt, and en- 
tered intothe Ciſtercian order, at which time hechanged 
his chriſtian name Paul into that of Sy/vio. This new 
way of life did not in the leaſt divert him from his fa- 
vourite ſtudy : for he purſued it with greater vigour 
than ever, and travelled not only over Sicily, but like- 
wiſe viſited the iſle of Malta, Italy, the Low Countries, 
England, France, Germany, Poland, and ſeveral other 
nations ; and, in 1696, was admitted a member of the 
academy of the virtuoſi in Germany. Upon his return 
to Sicily, he retired to a convent of his own order near 
Palermo; where he died in 1704, being 71 years of 
age. He left many curious works. 

BOCCONIA, GREATER TREE CELANDINE : A ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the dodecan- 
dria claſs of plants, and in the natural method ranking 
under the 27th order, Rheadea. The calyx is diphy- 
lous; there is no corolla; the ſtylus is bifid ; the berry 
is dry, and monoſpermons. Of this genus there is but 
one known ſpecies, viz. the fruteſcens, which is eſteemed 
for the beauty of its large foliage. Itis very common in 
Jamaica and other warm parts of America, where it grows 
to the height of 10 or 12 feet, having a ſtraight trunk as 
large as a man's arm, and covered with a white ſmooth 
bark. At the top jt divides into ſeveral branches, on 
which the leaves are placed alternately. Theſe leaves. 
are eight or nine inches long, and five or {ix broad; 
are deeply ſinuated, ſometimes almoſt to the mid- 
rib ; and are of a fine glaucons colour. The whole 
plant abounds with a yellow juice of an acrid nature ; 
{o that it is uſed by the inhabitants of America to take 
off warts and ſpots from the eyes. The ſingular beauty 
of this plant renders it worthy of a place in every cu- 
rious collection; and it ſeems the Indians are very fond 
of it; for Hernandez tells us, their kings uſed to plant 
it in their gardens. It is propagated by the ſeeds, 
ſowing them in ſpring, in pots of light earth, which 
muſt be plunged in a hot-bed. When the plants 
come up, they are to be kept in ſeparate pots, which 
muſt always be kept in a ſtove in Britain. 

BOCHART (Samuel), one of the moſt learned 
men in the 17th century, was born at Roan in Nor- 
mandy. He made a very early progreſs in learning, 
and became a great proficient in the oriental languages. 
He was many years paſtor of a proteſtant church at 
Caen; where he was tutor to Wentworth Dillon earl 
of Roſcommon, author of the Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe. 
Here he particularly diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by bis pub- 
lic diſputations with father Veron, a very famous con- 
troverſiſt. The diſpute was held in the caſtle of Caen, 
in the preſence of a great number of Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants. Bochart came off with great honour and re- 
putation : which were not a little increaſed in the year 
1646, upon the publication of his Phaleg and Canaan, 
which are the titles of the two parts of his Geographica 
Sacra, He acquired alſo great fame by his Hierozoicon, 
printed in London in 1675. This treats de animalibus 
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his works rendered him eſteemed not only amongſt thoſe 
of his own profeſſion, but amongſt all lovers of know- 
ledge of whatever denomination. In 1652, the queen 
of Sweden invited him to Stockholm, where the gave 
him many proofs of her regard and eſteem. At his re- 
turn to Caen, he reſumed the functions of the mini- 
try, and was received into the academy of that — 
His learning was not his principal qualification, he 
had a modeſty equal to it; and hence enjoyed his great 
reputation in tranquillity, ſheltered from thoſe un- 
happy quarrels which ſo many other learned men 
draw upon themſelves. He died ſaddenly while he 
was ſpeaking in the above academy, on the 16th of 
May, 1667, aged 78. A complete edition of his works 
was publi in Holland, in two volumes folio, 1712. 

BOCHIUS, or Bocqu1 (John), a Latin poet, born 
at Bruſſels in 1555, He travelled into Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, and Muſcovy, and at his return became 
ſecretary to the Dake of Parma. He died on the 13th 
of January, 1609. The critics in the Netherlands ſet 
ſo great a value on his poetry, that they gave him the 
name of the Belgie Virgil. He wrote, 1. De Belgii 
Principatu. 2. Parodia Heroica Pſalmorum Davidi- 
corum. 3. Obſervationes Phyſice, Ethiæ, Politice, et 
Hiſtorice, in Pſalmos. 4. Vita Davidis. 5. Orationes. 
6. Poemata. 

BOCHETTA, a place of Italy, famous in the war 
of 1746 and 1747. It is a chain of mountains over 
which the great road lies from Lombardy to Genoa ; 
and on the very peak of the higheſt mountain is a nar- 
row paſs, which will hardly admit three men to go a- 
breaſt. This paſs is properly called the Bochetta ; for 
the defence of which there are three forts. It is the 


key of the city of Genoa ; and was taken in 1746 by 


the imperialiſts, By which means they opened a way 
to that city. 

BOCKʒ HOL T, a town of Germany in the circle of 
Weſtphalia and dioceſe of Munſter, capital of a ſmall 
diſtri, and ſibje to the biſhop of Munſter. E. Long. 
6. 20, N. Lat. 51. 40. 

BOCKING, a very large village of Efſex in Eng- 
land, adjoining to Brain- tree, from which it is ſepa- 
rated only by a ſmall ſtream. Its church is a deanery, 
and very large ; and there are here two or three meet- 
inz houſes ; but the market is kept at Brain-tree. In 
both pariſhes there are about r500 houſes, which in 

eneral are but indifferent, and the ſtreets narrow and 
badly paved. There is a large manufactory of bays, 
chiefly for exportation. It is 42 miles north-eaſt of 
London. 

BOCK-ranD, in the Saxons time, is what we now 
call freehold lands, held by the better ſort of perſons 
by charter or deed in writing ; by which name it was 
diſtinguiſhed from fo/k/and, or copy-hold land, holden 
by the common people without writing, 

BODERIA, or Bo por RIA, the ancient name for 
the Frith or Forth in Scotland. 

BODIN (John), native of Angers, one of the ableſt 
men in France in the 16th century, famous for his 
Method of Hiſtory, his Republic, and other works. He 
was in great favonr with Henry III. who impriſoned 

ohn de Serre for writing an injurious piece againſt 

odin, and forbid him upou pain of death to publiſh 

it. But his fayour was not of long continuance. The 
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duke of Alengon, however, gave him ſeveral 


to ſee his books de Republica read publicly in the 
univerſiry of Cambridge, having been tranſlated into 
Latin by the Engliſh. He had written them in French. 
In the Ragguagli of Boccalini he is condemned as an 
atheiſt to the fire, for having ſaid in bis books that li- 
berty of conſcience ought to be granted to ſectaries. 
He declared himſelf pretty freely againſt thoſe who 
aſſerted that the authority of monarchs is unlimited ; 
but yet he diſpleaſed the republicans. Upon the death 
of the duke of Alengon, Bodin retired to Laon, where 
he married. He had an office in the preſidial of this 
city; and in Charles IX.'s time he was the king's 
ſolicitor with a commiſſion for the foreſts of Normandy. 
He died of the plagne at Laon, in 1596. 

BODKIN, a ſmall inſtrument made of ſteel, bone, 
ivory, &c. uſed for making holes. 

BODLEY (Sir Thomas), founder of the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, was born at Exeter in Devonſhire, 
in 1544 When he was about 12 years of age, his 
father, Mr John Bodley, being a proteſtant, was ob- 
liged to leave the kingdom. He ſettled at Geneva 
with his family, and continued there till the death of 
Queen Mary. In that univerſity, then in its infancy, 
young Bodley ſtudied the learned languages, &c. un- 
der ſeveral eminent profeſſors. On the acceſſion of 
Queen Elizabeth, he returned with his father to Eng- 
land; and was ſoon after entered of Magdalen college 
in Oxford, In 1563, he took the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and the year following was admitted fellow of 
Merton college. In 1565, he read a Greek lecture 
in the hall of that college. He took a maſter of arts 
degree the year after, and read natural philoſophy in 
the public ſchools. In 1569, he was one of the proc- 
tors of the univerſity, and, for ſome time after, of- 
ficiated as public orator, In the year 1576, he quit- 
ted Oxford, and made the tour of Europe ; but returned 
to his college after four years abſence. He became 
gentleman-uſher to Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1583; 
and in 1585 he married the widow of Mr Ball, daugh- 
ter of Mr Carew of Briſtol, a lady of conſiderable for- 
tune. Mr Bodley was ſoon after ſent ambaſſador to 
the king of Denmark, and other German princes, He 
was next charged with an important commiſſion to 
Henry III. of France; and in 1588, went ambaſſador 
to the United Provinces, where he continued till the 
year 1597. On his return to England, finding his pre- 
ferment obſtructed by the jarring intereſts of Burleigh 
and Eſſex, he retired from court, and could never af- 
terwards be prevailed on to accept of any employment. 
He now began the foundation of the Bodleian library 
which was completed in 1599. Soon after the acceſ- 
fon of King James I. he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and died in the year 1612. He was buried in 
the choir of Merton college. His monument is of 
black and white marble, on which ſtands his effigy in 
a ſcholar's gown, ſurrounded with books. At the four 
corners are the emblematical figures of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Muſic, and Arithmetic ; rwo angels, &c. ; 
with a ſhort inſcription, ſignifying his age and time 
of his death. Sir Thomas Bodley was a polite ſcho- 
lar, an able ſtateſman, and worthy man. Mr Gran- 
ger obſerves, that be merited much as a man of let- 

ters; 
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parably more in the ample proviſion he 
made for literature, in which he ſtands unrivalled ; and 
that his library is a mauſoleum which will perpetuate 
his memory as long as books themſelves endure. Sir 
Thomas wrote bis own Life to the year 1609; which, 
together with the firſt draught of the Statutes, and 
his Letters, have been publiſhed from the originals in 
the Bodleian library, by Mr Thomas Hearn, in 1703. 

BODMIN, a town of Cornwall in England, ſcated 
in a bottom between two high hills, which render the 
air very unwholeſome. It conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, 
and the many decayed houſes ſhow that it has once been 
a place of greater note. It is a mayor-town, ſends 
two members to parliament, and had formerly the pri- 
vilege of the coinage of tin. W. Long. 4. 5. N. Lat. 
50. 32. 

BODON, a fortified town of Bulgaria in Turkey in 
Europe, with an archbiſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on the 
Danube, in E. Long. 45. 24. N. Lat. 45. 10. 

BODROCH, a town of Hungary, ſeated on the 
north-eaſt ſhore of the river Danube, in E. Long. 20. 
20. N. Lat. 46. 15. 

BODRUN, See Txos. 

BODY, in phyſics, an extended ſolid ſubſtance, of 
itſelf utterly paſſive and inactive, indifferent either to 
motion or reſt, 

Colour of Bopits. See CHROMATICS. 

Bopy, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition 
to ſoul, in which ſenſe it makes the ſubject of anatomy. 
The height of the human body is ſaid to be different 
in different parts of the day ; ordinarily it is an inch 


PLil. Tranſ. more in the morning than at night. The body ccaſes 
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to grow in height when the bones are arrived at a de- 

rec of firmneſs and rigidity which will not allow of 
— extenſion by the effort of the heart and motion 
of the blood. 

Bop, among painters, as to bear a body, a term 
ſignifying that the colours are of ſuch a nature, as to 
be capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with the 
oil ſo entirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the 
ſame colour, 

Bob, in the manege. A horſe is chiefly ſaid to 
have a good body, when he is full in the flank. If the 
laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the haunch-bone, although ſuch horſes may for a 
time have pretty good bodies, yet, if they are much 
laboured, they will loſe them ; and theſe are properly 
the horſes that have no flank. It is alſo a general 
rule, that a man ſhould not buy a light-bodied horſe, 
and one that is fiery, becauſe he will ſoon deſtroy him- 
ſelf. 

Bop, in the art of war, a number of forces, horſe 
and foot, united and marching under one commander. 

Main Bopr of an army, the troops encamped in the 
centre hetween the two wings, and generally infantry, 
the other two bodies are the vangnard and the rear- 
guard; theſe being the three inte which an army, 
ranged in order of battle, is divided. 

Bop, in matters of literature, denotes much the 


ſame with ſyltem, being a collection of every thing be- 


longing to a particular ſcience or art, diſpoſed in pro- 
per order: thus we ſay, a body of divinity, law, 
phyſic, &c. 
Bony-Corporate. See CORPORATOIN. 
BOECE, or BoETHIUs (Hector), the hiſtorian, was 
Vor. III. 
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born at Dundee about the year 1470, and ſtudied with Toedromis 
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applauſe in the univerſity of Paris. It was there he be- 
came acquainted with Eraſmus, and laid the founda- 
tion of a friendſhip which was ſo honourable to him, 
In 15c0 he was recalled to Aberdeen by Biſhop El- 
phingſton, who wade him principal of that univerſity. 
Gratitude for this promotion engaged him to write 
with particular attention the Life of that prelate. It 
appeared in his hiſtory of the dioceſe of Aberdeen; 
and may be conſidered, perhaps, as the moſt valuable 
portion of that work. His Hiſtory of Scotland, a 
more uſeful undertaking, was firſt publiſhed in the 
year 1526. In 1574 it underwent a ſecond impreſſion, 
and was enriched with the 18th book and a part of 
the 19th. A farther continuation of it was executed 
x Joannes Ferrerius Pedemontanus. Boece died about 
the year 1550. He has been compared, and not 
without reaſon, to Geoffroy of Monmonth, He had 
a propenlity to fable and exaggeration ; a fault which 
the elegance of his expreſſion does not compenſate. 
His judgment was not equal to his genius ; and his 


fictions as an hiſtorian are a contraſt to his probity as 


a man. jou Ballenden, archdeacon of Murray, tranſ- 
lated his hiſtory into the Scottiſh language at the deſire 
of James V. This tranſlation William Harriſon con- 
verted, though with imperfections, into Engliſh ; and 
his aſſociate Hollingſhed publiſhed his work in his 
chronicle, with additions and improvements by the in- 
genious Francis Thynne. 

BOEDROMIA, in antiquity, folemn feaſts held at 
Athens in memory of the ſuccour brought by Jon to 
the Athenians, when invaded by Eumolpus ſon of Nep- 
tune, in the reign of Erectheus. Plutarch gives ano- 
ther account of the boedromia ; which, according to 
him, were celebrated in memory of the victory obtain- 
ed by Theſcus over the Amazons, in the month Boedro- 
mion. 

BOEDROMION, in chronology, the third month 
of the Athenian year, anſwering to the latter part of 
our Auguſt and beginning of September, 

BOEHMEN (Jacob), called the Teutonic philoſo- 
pher, was a noted viſionary of the 17th century, born in 
a village of Germany near Gorlitz, in 1575. He was 
bred a ſhoemaker ; and marrying, ſapported a large 
family by this occupation ; until, after amuſing him- 
ſelf with chemiſtry, a viſionary turn of mind, heated 
by ſermons and German divinity, got the upper hand 
of his common ſenſe, and produced raptures and no- 
tions of divine illumination. Theſe he firſt gave vent 
to in 1612, by a treatſe intitled Aurora, or the riſing 
of the Sun ; being a mixture of aſtrology, philoſophy, 
chemiſtry, and — written in a quaint obſcure 
ſtyle. This being cenſured by the magiſtrates of Gor- 
litz, he remained ſilent for ſeven years: but improving 
that interval by purſuing the flights of his imagination, 
he reſumed his pen; and reſolving to redeem the time 
he had loſt, he, in the remaining five years of his life, 

ubliſhed above 20 books, which greatly needed what 
be concluded with, A table of his principles, or a key 
to his writings ; though this has not proved ſufficient 
to render them intelligible to common apprehenfions, 
The key above mentioned appeared in 1624, and he 
did not long ſurvive it. For early in the morning of 
the 18th of November that year, he called one of his 
ſons, and aſked him * if he alſo heard that excellent 
Uu malic ? 
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| Beotia, muſic?” to which being anſwered in the negative, he 
Boerhazve- ordered the door to be ſet 
S—— be the better heard. He aſked afterwards what o'clock 


open, that the muſic might 


it was ? and being told it had ſtruck two, he faid 
4% It is not yet my time; my time is three hours hence.“ 
In the interim he was heard to ſpeak theſe words : 
« © thou ſtrong God of hoſts, deliver me according 
to thy will ! O thou crucified Lord Jeſus, have mercy 
upon me, and receive me into thy kingdom!“ When 
it was near ſix o'clock, he took his leave of his wite 
and ſons, and bleſſed them, and ſaid, ** Now I gow 
hence into paradiſe;” then bidding his fon turn him, 
he immediately expired his laſt breath in a deep ligh. 
A great number of perſons have been inveigled by the 
vilions of this fanatic, notwithſtanding bis talents in 
involving the plaineſt things in myltery and ænigmati- 
cal jorgan, Among others, the famous Quirinus Kahl- 
man may be reckoned the principal of his tollowers in 
Germany, who ſays, he had learned more being alone 
in his ſtudy, from Bochmen, than he could have learn- 
ed from all the wiſe men of that age together; and, 
that we may not be in the dark as to what fort of 
knowledge this was, he acquaints us, that amidſt an 
infinite number of viſions it happened, that, being 
ſnatched out of his ſtudy, he ſaw thouſands of thou- 
ſands of lights riſing round about him. Nor has he 
been without admirers, and thoſe in no ſmall number, 
in England, among the foremoſt of whom ſtands the 
famous Mr William Law, author of Chriſtian Fer- 
feftion, %c, who has favonred his countrymen with 
an Engliſh edition of Jacob Bochmen's works in 2 vols 
410. 

BGO TIA, the name of two ancient Kingdoms, one 
of which was lounded or rather reſtored by Cadmus, and 
named by him Becta, from the ox, which is laid 10 
have directed him to the place where he built the capi- 
tal of his new kingdom, better known afterwards by 
the name of Thebes. But as the inhabitants were ſcarce 
ever diſtinguiſhed as a nation by the name of Bzotians, 
but of Thebans, we reter to the article THEBES for 
their hiſtory, &c. 

The other Bœotia was in Theſſaly, and is ſaid to 
have been founded by Bœotus the ſon of Neptune and 
brother of Aolus, by Arne, the daughter of Aolus 
king of Aolis., This laſt, having ſent his daughter to 
Metapontium a city of Italy, ſhe was there delivered of 
thoſe two ſons, the cIdeſt of whom ſhe called after her 
father's name Alus; and he potlefſed himſelf of the 
illands in the Tyrrhenian, now the Tuſcan fea, and 
built the city of Lipara. Bœotus the younger ſon went 
to his grandfather and ſucceeded him in his kingdom, 
called it after his ow! name, and the capital city Arze, 
from his mother. All that we know of theſe Bœotians 
is, that they held this ſettlement upwards of 200 years; 
and that the Theſlalians expelled them from it; upon 


which they came and took poſſeſſion of that country, 


which till then had been called Cadmeis, and give it the 
name of Bestia. Diodorus and Homer tell us, that 
iheſe Bœotiaus ſignalized themſelves at the Trojan 
war; and the latter adds, that five of Bœotius's grand- 
ſons, viz. Peneleus, Leitus, Prothœnor, Arcelilaus, 
and Clonius, were the chicfs who led the Bœotian 
troops thither. 

BOERHAAVE (Herman), one of the greateſt 
phyſicians, as well as the beſt men, that this or per- 


ff 


haps any age has ever produced, was born in 1668 at Boerhaave. 
Vorhout, a village near Leyden. At the age of 16 wv— 


he found himſelf without parents, protection, advice, 
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or fortune, He had already ſtudied theology and the 
other cceleſiaſtical ſciences, with the deſign q de voting 
himſelf to a clerical life; but the ſcience of nature, 
which equally engaged his attention, ſoon engroilcd his 
whole time. This illuſtrious perſon, — name af- 
terwards ſpread throughout the world, and who left at 
his death above L.200,000, could at that time barely 
live by his labors, and wascompelled to teach the ma- 
themaiics io vobiain neceſſaries. But in 1693, being 
received doctor in the {cience of phylic, be began prac- 
tice; and his merit being at length diſcovered, many 
powerful tricudspaironized him, and procured him three 
valuable employ mcs; the firſt was that of proſe ſlor 
of medicine in the univeriity of Leyden; the ſecond, 
that of proſc lor of chemility ; and, thirdly, that of 
proſeſlor 0! botany. Ihe Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris, and the Royal Society at London, invited him t6 
become one of their members. He communicated to 
cach his diſcoveries in chemitiry. Ihe city of Leyden 
became in his time the ſchool of Europe for this ſcience, 
as wall as medicine and botany. All the princes of 
Europe ſent him diſciples, who found in this {kiltul 
proictlor, not only an indefatigable teacher, but even a 
tender father, who encouraged them to purſue their 
labours, conſolcd them in their afilictions, and ſolaced 
them in their wants, When Peter the Great went to 
Holland in 1715, to inſtruct himſelf in maritime at- 
fairs, he allo attended Bocrhaave to receive his leſſons. 
His reputation was ſpread as far as China : a Manda- 
rine wrote to him with this inſcription, © To the il- 
luſtrious Bocrhaave, phyſician in Europe ;”” and the 
letter came regularly to him. The city of Leyden 
has raiſed a monument in the church of Si Peter, to 
the ſalutary genius of Boerhaave, Sa/utifcro Boerhaavit 
genio facrum. It conſiſts of an urn upon a pedeſtal of 
black marble :- ſix heads, four of which repreſent the 
four ages of life, and two the ſciences in which Boer- 
haave excelled, from a group iſſuing between the urn 
and its ſupporters. The capital of this baſis is deco- 
rated with a drapery of white marble, in which the 
artiſt has ſhown the different emblems of diſorders and 
their remedies. Above, upon the ſurface of the pe- 
deſtal, is the medallion of Boerhaave : at the extremi- 
ty of the frame, a ribband diſplays the favourzte motto 
of this learned man; Simplex vigilum veri, © Truth 
unarrayed.“ | 

From the time of the learned Hippocrates, no phy- 
ſician has more juſtly merited the eſteem of his cotem- 
poraries, and the thanks of poſterity, than Boerhaave. 
He united to an uncommon genius, and extraordinary 
talents, the qualities of the heart, which gave them ſo 
great a value to ſociety, He made a decent, ſimple, 


and venerable appearance, particularly when age had 


changed the colour of his hair. He was an eloquent 
orator, and declaimed with dignity and grace. He 
taught very methodically, and with great preciſion ; he 
never tired his auditors, but they always regretted that 
his diſcourſes werefiniſhed. He would ſometimes give 
them a lively turn with raillery; but his raillery was 
refined and ingenious, and it enlivened the ſubject he 
treated of, without carrying with it any thing ſevere 
or ſatirical. A declared fot io all exceſs, he _ 
ere 
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as ſoon as he roſe in the morning, which was generally 
very early, to retire for an hour to private prayer, and 
meditation on ſome part of the S-riptures, He often 
told his friends, when they aſked him how it was poſ- 
ſible for him to go through ſo much fatigue? that it 
was this which gave him ſpirit and vigour in the bu- 
fineſs of the day. This he therefore recommended as 
the beſt rule he could give: for nothing, he ſaid, could 
tend more to the health of the body than the tranquil- 
lity of the mind; and that he knew nothing which 
could ſupport himſelf, or his fellow- creatures, amidſt 
the various diſtreſſes of life, but a well-grounded con- 
fidence in the Supreme Being upon the principles of 
Chriſtianity. This was ſtrongly exemplified in his own 
illneſs in 1722, which can hardly be told without hor- 
ror ; and by which the courſe of his lectures as well as 
his practice was long interrupted. He was for five 
months confined to his bed by the gout, where he lay 
upon his back without daring to attempt the leaſt mo- 
tion ; becauſe any effort renewed his torments, which 
were ſo exquiſite, that he was at length not only de- 
prived of motion but of ſenſe, Here his medical art 
was at a ſtand; — could be attempted, becauſe 
nothing could be propoſed with the leaſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs. But, having (in the fixth month of his ill- 
neſs) obtained ſome remiſſion, he determined totry whe- 
ther the juice of fumitory, endive, or ſuccory, taken 
thrice a- day in a large quantity, (viz. above half a pint 
each doſe), might not contribute to his relief; and by a 
perſeverance in this method he was wonderfully reco- 
vered. This patience of Boerhaave's was founded not 
on vain reaſonings, like that of which the Stoicks 
boaſted; but on a religious compoſure of mind, and 
Chriſtian r:ſignation to the will of God. 

Of his ſagacity and the wonderful penetration with 
which he often diſcovered and deſcribed, at the firſt 
ſight of a patient, ſuch diſtempers as betray themſelves 
by no ſymptoms to common eyes, ſuch ſurpriſing ac- 
counts have been given, as ſcarcely can be credited, 
though atteſted beyond all doubt. Yet this great maſ- 
ter of medical knowledge was ſo far from a preſump- 
tuous confidence in his abilities, or from being puffed 
up by his riches, that he was condeſcending to all, and 
remarkably diligent in his profeſſion; and he often 
uſed to ſay, that the life of a patient (if trifled with or 
neglected) would one day be required at the hand of 
the phyſician. He always called the poor his 56% pa- 
tients; for God (ſaid he) is their paymaſter. The 
activity of his mind ſparkled viſibly in his eyes. He 
was always cheerful, and deſirous of promoting every 
valuable end of converſation; and the excellency of 
the Chriſtian religion was frequently the ſubject of it: 
for he aſſerted, on all proper occaſions, the divine au- 
thority and ſacred efhcacy of the Scriptures; and 
maintained, that they only could give peace of mind, 
that ſweet and ſacred peace which paſlcth all under- 
ſtanding ; ſince none can conceive it but he who has it; 
and none can have it but by divine communication, He 
never regarded calumny nor detraction (for Boerhaave 
himſelf had enemies), nor ever thought it neceſſary to 
confute them. They are ſparks (ſaid he) which, if 
you do not blow, will go out of themſelves, The 
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ſureſt remedy agzin ſcandal, is to /ive it down 


traduce and injure us,” Being once aſked by a friend, 
who had often admired his patience under great pro- 
vocations, whether he knew what it was to be angry, 
and by what means he had ſo entirely ſuppreſſed that 
impetuous and ungovernable paſſion? he anſwered, 
with the utmoſt frankneſs and fincerity, that he was 
naturally quick of reſentment ; but that he had, by 
daily prayer and meditation, at length attained to this 
maſtery over himſelf. 

About the middle of the year 1737, he felt the firſt 
approaches of that fatal illneſs which brought him to 
the grave, viz, a diſorder in his breaſt, which was at 
times very painful, often threatened him with imme- 
diate ſuffocation, and terminated in an univerſal drop- 
ſy : but during this afſlictive and lingering illneſs, his 
conſtancy and firmneſs did not forſake him ; he neither 
intermitted the neceſſary cares of life, nor forgot the 
proper preparations of death. About three weeks be- 
fore his diſſolution, when the Rev. Mr Schultens, one 
of the moſt learned and exemplary divines of the age, 
attended him at his country-houſe, the Doctor defired 
his prayers, and afterwards entered into a moſt re- 
markable judicious diſcourſe with him on the ſpiritual 
and immaterial nature of the ſoul ; and this he illuſtra- 
ted to Mr Schultens with wonderful perſpicuity, by a 
deſcription of the effects which the infirmities of his 
body had upon his faculties; which yet they did not 
ſo oppreſs or vanquiſh, but his ſoul was always maſter 
of itſelf, and always reſigned to the pleaſure of its Ma- 
ker.—and then he added, © He who loves God ought 
to think nothing detirable but what is moſt pleaſing to 
to the ſupreme goodneſs,” Theſe were his ſentiments, 
and ſuch was his conduct in this ſtate of weakneſs and 
pain. As death approached nearer, he was ſo far from 
terror or confuſion, that he ſeemed leſs ſenſible of pain, 
and more cheerful under his torments, which continued 
till the 23d day of September, 1738, on which he died 
(much honoured and lamented) between four and five 
in the morning, in the Joth year of his age—often re- 
commending to the bye-ſtapders a careful obſervation 
of St John's precepts concerning the love of God, and 
the love of man, as frequently inculcated in his firſt 
epiſtle particularly in the fifth chapter. His funeral 
oration was ſpoken in Latin before the univerſity of 
Leyden, to a very numerous audicnce, by Mr Schultens, 
and afterwards publiſhed at their particular deſire. He 
wrote, 1. Inſlitutiones Medica. Aphoriſmi de cog- 
noſcendis & curandis Murbis. 3. Inftitutiones & Ex- 
perimenta Chemia. 4. Libellus de Materia Medica, et 
remedio — que ſerviunt Aphoriſmis. Swieten 
publiſhed, Commentaries upon his Aphoriſms, in 5 vols 
4to; and ſeveral other works all greatly eſteemed. 

BOERHAAVIA, ; a genus of the monogynia or- 
der, Jer aa to the monandria claſs of plants. There 
is no calyx ; the corolla is monopetalous, campanulated, 
and plaited ; and the ſeed is one, naked, and below, 
There are ſix ſpecies, all natives of the Indies. Some 
of theſe plants riſe five or ſix feet high, but moſt of 
them only 18 inches or two feet. - They carry flowers 
of a yellow or red colour, but are by no means ſo 
remarkable as to merit any particular deſcription. 

Uu 2 BO ESCH O, 


a Boerhaave. 
perſeverance in well doing; and by praying to God Boer- 
that he would cure the diſtempered minds of thoſe who haavis. 


Boeſchot, 


Locthius. 
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BOESCHOT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Brabant, ſeated on the river Nethe, 
in E. Long. 4. 45, N. Lat. 51. 5. 

BOETHIUS, or BogT1vus (Flavius Anicius Man- 
Iizs Torquatus Severinus), a proſe as well as poetical 
writer of the 6th century, born of one of the nobleſt 
families of the city of Rome, The time of his birth js 
related to have been about that period in the Roman 
hittory when Auguſtulus, whoſe fears had induced him 
ty 2 reſignation of the empire, was baniſhed, and Odo- 
acer kingot the Herulians began to reign in Italy, viz. 
in the year of Chriſt 476, or ſomewhat after. The fa- 
ther of Bocthius dying while he was yet an infant, his 
relations undertook the care of his education and the 
direction of his ſtudies, His excellent parts were ſoon 
diſcovered; and, as well to enrich his mind with the 
ſtudy of philoſophy as to perſect himſelf in the Greek 
language, he was ſent fo Athens, Returning young to 
Rome, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his learning and 
virtue, and promoted to the principal dignities in the 
ſtate, and at length to the conſulate. Living in great 
a ffluence and ſplendor, he addicted himſelf to the ſtudy 
of theology, mathematics, ethics, and logic; and how 
great a maſter he became in each of theſe branches of 
learning, appears from thoſe works of his now extant. 
The preat offices which he bore in the ſtate, and his 
conſummate wiſdom and inflexible integrity, procured 
him ſuch a ſhare in the public conncils, as proved in 
the end his deſtrnftion ; for as he employed his intereſt 
with the king for the protection and encouragement 
of deſerving men, ſo he exerted his utmoſt efforts in 
the detection of fraud, the repreſſing of violence, and 
the defence of the ſtate againſt invaders. At this time 
Theodoric the Goth had attempted to ravage Campa- 
nia; and it was owing to the vigilance and reſolution 
of Boetias that the country was preſerved from de- 
ſtruction. At length having murdered Odoacer, The- 
odoric became king of Italy, where he governed 33 
years with prudence and moderation, during which 
time Boctias poſſeſſed a large ſhare of his eſteem and 
confidence. It happened about this time that Juſtin, 
the emperor of the eaſt, upon his ſucceeding to Ana- 
ſtaſius, made an edi condemning all the Arians, ex- 
cept the Goths, to perpetual baniſhment from the 
caſtern empire: in this edit Hormiſda biſhop of Rome, 
and alſo the ſenate, concurred. But Theodoric, who, 
as being a Goth, was an Arian, was extremely troubled 
at it; and conceived an averſion againſt the ſenate for 
the ſhare they had borne in this proſcription, Of this 
diſpoſition in the king, three men of profligate lives 
and deſperate fortunes, Gaudentius, Opilio, and Baſilius, 
took advantage. Having entertained a ſecret deſire 
of revenge againſt Boctius, for having been inſtrumen- 
tal in the diſciſſion of the latter from a lucrative em- 
ployment under the king, they accuſed him of ſeveral 
crimes; ſuch as the ſtifling a charge, the end whereof 
was to involve the whole ſenate in the guilt of treaſon; 
and an attempt, by dethroning the king, to reſtore the 
liberty of Italy; and, laſtly, they ſaggeſted, that, to 
acquire the honours he was in — * of, Boetius 
had had recourſe to magical art. Boetius was at this 
time at a great diſtance | on Rome; however, Theo- 
doric tranſmittted the complaint to the ſenate, en fore- 
ing it with a ſuggeſtion that the ſafety, as well of the 
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people as the prince, was rendered very precarious by Boethins, 


this ſuppoſed deſign to exterminate the Goths. The 
ſenate, perhaps fearing the reſentment of the king, and 
having nothing to hope from the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe 
which, ſuppoſing it ever to have been meditated, was 
now rendered abortive, without ſummoning him to his 
defence, condemned Bouetius to death. The king, 
towever, apprehending ſome bad conſequences from 
the execution of a ſentence ſo flagranily unjuſt, miti- 
gated it to baniſhmemt. The place of his exile was Ti- 
cinum, now the city of Pavia, in Italy: being in that 
place ſeparated from his relations, who had not been 
permitted to follow him into his retirement, he endea- 
voured to derive from philoſophy thoſe com ſoris which 
that alone was capable of affording to one in his for- 
lorn ſituation, ſequeſtered from his friends, in the power 
of his enemies, and at the mercy of a capricions tyrant ; 
and accordingly he there compoſed that valuable diſ- 
courſe, intitled De Conſolatione Fhileſophia. About 
two years after his baniſhment, Boetius was beheaded 
in priſon by the command of Theodoric. His tomb 
is to be ſeen in the church of St Auguſtine, at Pavia, 
near the ſteps of the chancel]. | 
The extenſive learning and eloquence of this great 
man are conſpicuous in his works, which ſeem to have 
been collected with great care; an edition of them was 
printed at Venice, in one volume folio, in 1499. In 
1570, Glareanus, of Baſil, collated that with ſeveral 
manuſcripts, and publiſhed it, with a few various read- 
ings in the margin. His chief performance is that 
abovementioned, De Ceſolatione Fhiloſophia; a work 
well known in the learned world, and to which the af- 
flicted have often applied. In particular, our Saxon 
king Alfred, whoſe reign, though happy upon the 
whole, was attended with great viciſſitudes of fortune, 
had recourſe to it at a time when his diftreſſes compelled 
him to ſeck retirement; and that he might the better 
impreſs upon his mind the noble ſentiments inculcated 
in it, he made a complete tranſlation of it into the 
Saxon language, which, within theſe few years, has 
been given to the world in its proper character. And 
Camden relates, that queen Elizabeth, during the time 
of her confinement by her ſiſter Mary, to mitigate her 
grief, read and afterwards tranſlated it into very ele- 
gant Engliſh. But it deſerves alſo particular notice, 
that he is the moſt conſiderable of all the Latin writers 
on muſic ; and that his treatiſe De Muſica ſupplied for 
ſome centuries the want of thoſe Greek manuſcripts 
which were ſuppoſed to have been loſt. 
BOG ory ſignifies a quagmire, covered with 
raſs, but not ſolid enough to ſupport the weight of 
* body; in which ſenſe it differs only from marſhes 
or fens, as a part from the whole: ſome even reſtrain 
the term bog to quagmires pent up between two hills; 
whereas fenslic in champaign and low countries, where 
the deſcent is very ſmall. —To drain boggy lands, a 
good method is, to make trenches of a ſufficient depth 
to carry off the moiſture ; and if theſe are partly filled 
up with rough ſtones, and then covered with thorn- 
buſhes and ſtraw, to keep the earth from filling up the 
interſtices, a ſtratum of good earth and turf may be 
laid over all; the cavities among the ſtones will give 
paſſage to the water, and the turf will grow at top as 
if nothing had been done. 
Bos, 


Bog. 
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Bod, or Bog of Gight, a ſmall town of Scotland, 
ſcated near the mouth of the river Spey, in W. Long. 


Bohentia. 57. 48. 
2. 23. N. Lat. 57. 48 


Bos-Spavin. See FARRIERT, I XXXi 3. 

BOGARMITA. Sce Boconirll. 

BOGHO, or Bu EIL, a town in the county of Nice 
in Piedmont, ſituated on the fronticrs of France, in E. 
Long. 6. 45. N. Lat. 44. 12. 

BOGLIO, a diſtri in the territories of the duke 
of Savoy, lying on the river Tinca'on the fronticrs of 
Provence ; the capital is of the ſame name. 

BoGLr1o, a town of Piedmont, and county of Nice, 
being the capital of à territory of the ſame name. E. 
Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 44. 12. 

BOGOMILI, or BocarmiTz, in church hiſtory, 
2 ſect of heretics, which ſprung up about the year 1179. 
They held, that the nſe of churches, of the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper, and all prayer, except the 
Lord's prayer, ought to be aboliſhed; that the bap- 
tiſm of Catholics is imperſect; that the Perſons of the 
Trinity are unequal ; and that they oftentimes: made 
themſelves viſible to thoſe of their ſect. They ſaid, that 
devils dwelt in the churches, and that Satan had re- 
ſided in the temple of Solomon from the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem io their own time. 

BOGOTO, the capital of New Granada in Terra 
Firma in South America, near which are gold mines. 
It is ſubject to Spain. W. Long. 73. 55. N. Lat. 4. o. 

BOGU DIANA (Pliny), a part of the Mauritania 
Tingitana in Africa. According to Cluverius, it is 
the Tingitana, ancienily ſo called from King Bogud. 

BOHEA, in commerce, one of the coarſeſt kinds 
of tea that come from China. See Thea. 

BOHEMIA, a kingdom of Europe, ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and ſurrounded on every {ide with 
wood and mountains as with a natural rampart. It is 
bounded on the caſt by Moravia and part of Sileſia, on 
the north by Luſace and Upper Saxony, on the weſt 
by Franconia, and on the ſouth by Bavaria, Although 
this kingdom is fituated in the middle of Germany, 
and its king is an elector of the empire, it has never- 
theleſs its particular aſſemblies, cuſtoms, and language, 
different from the Germans. It is one of the moſt 
elevated countries of Europe: for no river enters into 
it, though many have their ſource there; the chief of 
which are the Elbe, the Oder, the Viſtala, and the 
Morava. The air is cold and nnwholeſome ; for they 
have more epidemical diſcaſes than in the neighbouring 
countries. There are mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and 
even ſome veins of gold. The capital city is Prague; 
the others are Cuttenburg, Konigengretz, Pilſen, Cza- 
law, Budweys, Egra, Glatz, Tabor, and a great num- 
ber of others: for they reckon more than 100 cities, 
among which almoſt 30 have the title of Roya/, The 
name Bohemia, in the German language, ſignifies the 


home, or abode, of the Boii, a people of ancient Gaul, 


who under their leader Sergoveſus ſettled in that coun- 
try about 590 years before the Chriſtian æra. Theſe 
Boii were ſoon after expelled by the Marcomanni, a 
nation of the Suevi, who were afterwards ſubdued by 
the Sclavi, a people of Scythia, whoſe language is ſtill 
ſpoken in Bohemia and Moravia. Notwithſtanding 
this expulſion of the Boii, the preſent inhabitants are 
ſtill called Bohemians by foreigners, but the natives call 
themſclyves Zech. At firſt they were governed by 
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pire. Afterwards Henry V. gave the title of king to 
Ladiſlaus duke of Bohemia; and ſince that time theſe 
kings have been electors and chief cup-bearers of the 
empire, and the kingdom has been clective ; which 
privileges have been confirmed by the golden bull. 
Formerly the kings of Bohemia received the kingdom 
as a ſief of the empire, which ceremony was practiſed 
upon the frontiers ; after which, the ſtandards: of the 
principalities of which it is compoſed: were given to 
them, without being torn and given to the people, as 
is done with the enſigns of the other ficfs of the em- 
pire. Ferdinand I. of Auſtria, having married Anne, 
ſiſter of Lewis, laſt king of Bohemia, who died with- 
out iſſue, and being elected king, that kingdom has. 
remained in his family ever ſince. But the crown is. 
conferred with ſome appearance of election; which 
right the ſtates of Bohemia ſtill pretend to claim, not- 
withſtanding that, by rhe _ of Weſtphalia, Bo- 

hemia is declared hereditary in the honſe of Auſtria. 
The king of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular elector, and 
gives his opinion after the elector of Cologn ; though 
he does not aſſiſt at the aſſembly of cleQors, except at 
the election of an emperor. For theie 200 years paſt 
they have not appeared at the collegiate aſſemblies, nor 
even at the imperial diets, However, in 1708, the 
emperor cauſed one of his deputies, in quality of king 
of Bohemia, to emer into the college of electors at 
the diet of Ratiſhon, by the form of re- admiſſion, to- 
gether with the deputy of the elector of Brunſwick. 
The ſtates of Bohemia have never been comprehended 
in the government, or in the circles of the empire ; 
they are not ſubject to any of its juriſdictions, nor to 
the Roman months, taxes, or public contributions; and 
they owe nothing to the empire but what the emperor 
Leopold voluntarily impoſed upon himſelf, which a- 
mounts to 6000 livres a-year ſor the imperial chamber. 
The king pays homage to the emperor and the empire 
for his ſtates as firſt ſecular elector; otherwiſe he has a 
right to cxerciſc, through the whole extent of his do- 
minions, all authority that the —_— can give, pro- 
vided he do not violate the laws of the kingdom; ac- 
cording to which he cannot raiſe contributions or taxcs 
but at the time when the ſtates are aſſembled, the ap- 
pointing of which is entirely in their own power. The 
government of Bohemia is different from that of all 
other ſtates, the affairs of the kingdom being managed 
by ſix different couris. Firſt, the council of the re- 
gency, or the great royal council, in which preſides 
the great judge or burgrave of Bohemia, and who 
has under him 18 lieutenants of the king and other 
aſſe ſſors. Secondly, the council or ſuperior chamber 
of juſtice, at which the great maſter of the kingdom is 
preſident. Thirdly, the chamber of fiefs. Fourthly, 
the new tribunal to judge the appeals of the German 
vaſſals in their differences on the account of fiefs ; which 
court has alſo its preſident, vice-preſident, and aſſeſſors. 
Fifthly, the royal chamber of finances, which has a pre- 
ſident and vice-preſident. Sixthly, the chancery, which 
always follow the court. Beſides, every circle of Bohe- 
mia is governed by two bailifls, who adminiſter juſtice 
in their prefecture. The ſtates are compoſed of the cler- 
gy, lords, nobles, and burghers. As to Moravia, there 
is a grand bailiff who governs it in the name 4 the 
king 
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Hohemian king of Bohemia, as Margrave of Moravia, He is at 


q 
Liang. 
— — 


the head of the royal council, which is compoſed of 
three aſſeſſors, and in which all is tranſacted in the 
name of the king. This province is divided into five 
circles, each of which has its bailiff, There are, be- 
ſides, other officers of juſtice, who have a right of 
judging only at certain times, and in particular caſes, 
where an appeal is allowed, 

Bohemia was divided by the emperor Charles IV. 
into 12 provinces, in cach of which he ordered two 
captains to be appointed every year for the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government. The ſame emperor cauſed the 
church of Prague to be erected into an archbiſhopric, 
with this advantage, that the archbiſhop of Prague 
ſhould have the prerogative that the archbiſhop of 
Mentz formerly enjoyed, viz. of crowning the king of 
Bohemia. The duchy of Sileſia, the marquiſate of 
Moravia, and that of Luſace, formerly held of this 
crown, but now only that of Moravia, which is incor- 
porated with the kingdom of Bohemia, and is in the 
poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 

The only remarkable occurrence in the Bohemian 
hiſtory is the rebellion of the diſciples of John Huſs, 
and Jerome of Prague, on account of their leaders ha- 
ving been burnt as heretics. This occaſioned a bloody 
war of 16 years continuance, For a particular account 
of which, ſee the article Huss1TEs. 

BOHEMIAN BzoLrEg. Sec Bork. | 

Boneman Brethren, a ſect of Chriſtian reformers 
which ſprung up in Bohemia in the year 1467. They 
treated the pope and cardinals as amichriſt, and the 
church of Rome as the whore ſpoken of in the Reve- 
lation, They rejected the ſacraments of the Romiſh 
church, and choſe laymen for their miniſters. They 
held the Scriptures to be the only rule of faith, and 
rejected the Popiſh ceremonies in the celebration of the 
maſs, nor did they make uſe of any other prayer than 
the Lord's Prayer. They conſecrated leavened bread. 
They allowed no adoration but of 5 Chriſt, in the 
communion. They rebaptized all ſuch as joined them- 
ſelves to their congregation. They abhorred the wor- 
ſhip of ſaints and images, prayers for the dead, celiba- 
cy, vows, and faſts; and kept none of the feſtivals but 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. 

In 1504, they were accuſed by the Catholics to 
King Ladiſlaus II. who publiſhed an edict againſt them, 
forbidding them to hold any meetings cither privately 
or publicly. When Luther declared himſelf againſt 
the 1 of Rome, the Bohemian brethren endea— 
voured to join his party. At firft that reformer ſhowed 
a great averſion to them; but the Bohemians _—_ 
their deputics to him in 1523 with a full account o 
their doctrines, he acknowledged that they were a ſo— 
ciety of Chriſtians whoſe doctrine came neareſt to the 
purity of the goſpel. This ſect publiſhed another con- 
feſſion of faith in 1535, in which they renounced ana- 
baptiſm, which they at firſt practiſed : upon which a 
union was concluded with the Lutherans, and after- 
wards with the Zuinglians, whoſe opinions from thence- 
forth they continued to follow. 

BOHOL, one of the Philippine iſlands in Aſia, ly- 
ing to the northward of Mindanoa, in E. Long. 122. f. 
N. Lat. 10. o. 

BOIANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and county of Moleſe, with a biſhop's ſee. It 
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is ſeated at the foot of the Apennines, near the river Boiarde 
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Tilerno, in E. Long. 14. 38. N. Lat. 41. 30. 


1 
BOIARDO (MaTTEo Maxis of Ferrara), count Boileaw, 


of Scandiano, celebrated for his Italian poems, lived in 
the 15th century. His principal work is his Orlando 
inamorato. His Latin eclogues and ſonnets are alſo 
much admired. 

BOJARS denote Ruſſian noblemen. See Rvuss14, 

BOIEMUM, (anc. geog.) a part of Germany, ſur- 
rounded with the Montes Sudeti, (Ptolemy) ; now called 
Bohemia. It took its name from the Boii, a people of 
Gaul, who removed thither before Cæſar's expedition 
into that country, (Cæſar) ; though he ſeems to err in 
the name. The Boii were afterwards driven out b 
the Marcomanni, and ſettled in the weſt of Vindelicia, 
which was afterwards called Bayern, and hence the 
name Bavaria. 

BOII, S a people of Celtica, extending from 
the Ligeris to the Elaver, whence came the Boii of 
Gallia Ciſalpina, whoſe migration is related by Livy, 

BO II. Sce BOHEMIA. 

BOIGUACU, in Zoology, a ſynonime of the boa 
conſtrictor. See Boa. 

BOIL, or Fux uxcrE. See the Index ſubjoined to 
MEDICINE, and SURGERY. 

BOILEAU SrEUAR DESPEREAUX (Nicholas), the 
celebrated French poet, was born at Paris in 1636. Af- 
ter he had gone throngh his courſe of polite literature 
and philoſophy, his relations engaged him to the ſtudy. 
of the law, and he was admitted advocate, But tho? 
he had all the talents neceſſary for the bar, yet he could 
not adapt himſelf to a ſcience which turns upon conti- 
nual equivocations, and often obliges thoſe who follow 
it to clothe falſehood in the garb of truth. He there- 
fore determined to ſtudy — but he could not 
long endure the thorns of ſchool divinity. He imagined, 
that, to allure him more cunningly, chicanery, which 
he thought to aveid, had only changed her habit; and 
ſo he renounced the Sorbonne, betook himſelf entirely 
to the belles lettres, and took poſſeſſion of one of the 
foremoſt places in Parnaſſus. The public gave his 
works the encomium they deſerved; and Lewis XIV. 
who always loved to encourage the ſciences and polite 
literature, was not only pleaſed to have Mr Boileau's 
works read to him conſtantly as he compoſed them, 
but ſettled a yearly penſion of 2000 livres upon him, 
and gave him the privilege of printing all his works. 
He was afterwards choſen a member of the French a- 
cademy and alſo of the academy of medals and inſcrip- 
tions. This great man, who was as remarkable for his 
integrity, his innocence, and diffuſive benevolence, as 
for the keenneſs of his ſatires, died of a dropſy on the 
2d of March 1711, in the 75th year of his age, The 
Lutrin of Boilean, ſtill conſidered by ſome French 
critics of the preſent time as the beſt poem to which 
France has given birth, was firſt publiſhed in 1647. 
It is with great reaſon and juſtice that Voltaire con- 
feſſes the Lutrin inferior to the Rape of the Lock. 
Few poets can be ſo properly compared as Pope and 
Boileau ; and, wherever their writing, will admit of 
compariſon, we may, without any partiality, adjudge 
the ſuperiority to the Engliſh bard. Theſe two 
great authors reſembled each other as much in the 
integrity of their lives, as in the ſubjects and execu— 
tion of their ſeveral compoſitions. There are two ac- 
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heart; when Patru, the celebrated advocate, who was 
ruined by his paſſion for literature, found himſclf un- 
der the painful neceſſity of ſelling his expenſive library, 
and had almoſt agreed to part with it for a moderate 
ſum, Boileau gave him a mach ſaperior price; and, 
after paying the money, added this condition to the 
purchaſe, that Patru ſhonld retain, during his life, the 
poſſeſſion of the books. The eater inſtance of 
the poet's generoſity is yet nobler ;—when it was ru- 
monred at court that the king intended to retrench the 
penſion of Corneille, Boilean haſtened to Madam de 
Montcipan, and ſaid, that his ſovereign, cquitabie as 
he was, could not, without injuſtice, grant a penſion 
to an author like himſelf, juſt aſcending Parnalſys, and 
take it from Corneille, who had fo long been ſeated 
on the ſammit; that he entreated her, for the honour 
of the king, to prevail on his majelty rather to (ſtrike 
off his penſion, than to withdraw that reward from a 
man whoſe title to it was incomparably greater; and 
that he ſhould more caſily conſole himſelf under the 
loſs of that diſtin&ion, than under the affliction of ſee- 
ing it taken away from ſuch a poet as Corneille, This 
magnanimous application had the ſucceſs which it de- 
ſerved, and it appears the more noble, when we recol- 
lect that the rival of Corneille was the intimate friend 
of Boilean, The long unreſerved intercourſe which 
ſubſiſted between our poet and Racine was highly be- 
neficial and honourable to both. The dying farewell 
of the latter is the moſt expreſſive eulogy on the pri- 
vate character of Boilean : © Je regarde comme un 
bonheur pour moi de mourir avant vous,“ ſaid the 
tender Racine, in taking a final leave of his faithful and 
generous friend. 

BOILING, or Esurirrox, the bubbling up of any 
fluid. The term is moſt commonly applicd to that 
bubbling which happens by the application of fire, 
though that which enſues on the mixture of an acid 
and alkali is ſometimes alſo diſtingniſhed by the ſame 
name. Boiling, in general, is occaſioned by the diſ- 
charge of an elaſtic fluid through that which is ſaid to 
boil; and the appearance is the ſame, whether it is 
common air, fixed air, or ſteam, that makes its way 
through the fluid. The boiling of water is proved by 
Dr Hamilton of Dublin, in his eſſay on the aſcent of 
vapour, to be occaſioned by the lowermoſt particles of 
the water being heated and rarefied into vapour by rea- 
ſon of the vicinity of the bottom of the containing veſ- 
ſel; in conſequence of which, being greatly inferior in 
ſpecific gravity to the ſurrounding fluid, they aſcend 
with great velocity, and lacerating and puſhing vp the 
body of water in their aſcent, give it the tumultuous 
motion called Sing. That this is occaſioned by ſteam, 
and not by particles of air or fire, as ſome have imagined, 
may be very eaſily proved in the following manner: 
Let a common drinking glaſs be filled with hot water, 
and then inverted into a veſſel of the ſame : as ſoon as 
the water in the veſſel begins to boil, large bubbles will 
be obſerved to aſcend in the glaſs, which will diſplace 
the water in it, and in a ſhort time there will be a con- 
tinual bubbling from under its edge; but it the glaſs is 
then drawn up, ſo that its mouth may only touch the 
water, and a cloth dipt in cold water be applied to the 
outſide, the ſteam within it will be inſtantly condenſed, 
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Boiling. tions recorded of Boilean, which ſufficiently prove that 
w—— the inexorable ſatiriſt had a moſt generous and friendly 


BOI 
and the water will aſcend fo as to fill it entirely, or 
very nearly ſo, See the article EvaroRATION. 

BOI LIxO, in trade and manufactures, is a prepara- 
tion given to divers ſorts of bodics by making them 
paſs over the fire, chiefly in water, tho' ſometimes in 
other liquors. In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the boiling of 
ſalt, boiling of ſugar, copperas, &c. 

Burting of Silk with Soap is the firſt preparation in 
order to dyeing it. Thread is allo boiled in a ſtrong 
lixivium of aſhes to prepare it for dycing. 

BoILII RG, in the culinary art, is a method of dreſ- 
ſing meats by coction in hot water, intended to ſoften 
them, and diſpoſe them for eaſier digeſtion. The ef- 
ſets of boiling are different according to the kinds 
and qualities of the water. Pulſe boiled in ſea-water 
grows harder ; mutton boiled in the ſame ous ſof- 
ter and tenderer than in freſh water, but taſtes ſaltiſh 
and bitter. 

Bo1liNG te Death (caldariis decoquere), in the mid- 
dle age; a kind of puniſkment inflicted on thieves, 
falſe coiners, and ſome other criminals. 

BolL1nG is alſo a method of trying or eſſaying the 
goodneſs or falſeneſs of a colour or dye. The ſtuff is 
to be boiled in water with certain drugs, different ac- 
cording to the kind or quality of the colour, to try 
whether or no it will diſcharge, and give a tincture to 
the water. With this view crimſon filks are boiled 
with alum, and ſcarlets with ſoap, in quantity equal to 
the weight of the ſilk. 

BotLingG-Wells, in natnral hiſtory. See BurninxG- 
Springs, and ICELAND. 

BOINITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, in the 
county of Zell, remakable for its baths and the quan- 
tity of ſaffron that grows about it. E. Long. 19. 10. 
N, Lat. 48. 42. 

BOIOBI, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 
pents found in America, and called by the Portugueſe 
cobra de verb, It is about an ell in length, of the 
thickneſs of a man's thumb, and is all over of a very 
beautiful and ſhining green. Its mouth is very large, 
and its tongue black, It loves to be about houſes, 
and never injures any creature unleſs provoked or hurt ; 
but it will then bite, and its poiſon is very fatal. The 
natives take as a remedy againſt its poiſon, the root 
caa apia bruiſed, and mixed with water. See CA. 


Apia. 
BOIORUM pEesERTaA, . geog.) a diſtrict af 
e exciſion of the Boii by 


Pannonia, ſo called from t 

the Getae. Now the Weinerwald of Lower Auſtria, 
towards Stiria, to the caſt of mount Cetius, or the 
Hahlenberg, and ſouth of Vindobona or Vienna. 

: u RT the American name for the rattle- 
nake. 

BOIS-LE-puc, called by the Dutch Hertagen- 
boſeh, a large, ſtrong, and handſome town of the Ne- 
therlands in Dutch Brabant, ſeated between the rivers 
Domel and Aa among moraſles, in E. Long. 6. 16. 
N. Lat. 31. 45. 

Bols de Soignies, the foreſt of Soignies, in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands and province of Brabant, about three 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, 

Bots de Coiſi, the name given to a South American 
tree growing about Surinam, held in the bigheſt eſti- 
mation by the Indians in that part of the world, and 
now recommended to the phyſicians in Europe by Dr 


Fermin: 


Boiling 
( 
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— — 
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Boiſſard Fermin in 2 treatiſe lately publiſhed at Amſterdam, 


The root is eltcemed an excellent ſtomachic, reſtoring 


I" the appetite, and aſſiſting digeſtion; but it is chiefly 


celebrated as an infallible remedy againſteventhe molt 
inveterate intermittents. It is ſaid alſo to be uſed with 
great ſafety and advantage in every ſpecies of remit- 
tent and continued fever, with paticnts of all ages, 
ſexes, and conditions, even during pregnancy, and in 
the puerperal ſtate. Before employing it, however, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to adminiſter either a purgative 
or emetic. The beſt method of exhibiting it is in de- 
coetion : half an ounce of tlie bark of the root muſt 
be boiled in a cloſe veſſel with ſix pints of water till one 
half be conſumed: the decodion is then ſtrained off, 
and a cupful taken every two hours till the fever is 
entirely extinguiſhed, Six or ſeven days after a cure 
is thus performed, it is generally neceſſary to repeat the 
purgative. 

BOISSARD (John James), à famous antiquarian, 
born at Beſangon, the capital of Franche Compte in 
France. He publiſhed ſeveral collections which are of 
great uſe to ſuch as are deſirous to underſtand the Ro- 
man antiquities, He had a great paſſion for this ſtu- 
dy ; and drew with his own hand plans of all the an- 
cient monuments of Italy. He died at Metz, Octo- 
ber zoth 1602. His principal works are, 1. Four vo- 
lumes in folio of Roman antiquities, adorned with 
plates engraved by Theodore de Bey and his two ſons, 
2. Theatrum vitæ humane ; which contains the lives of 
193 famous perſons, with their portraits. 3. A trea- 
tiſe de divinatione & magicis preſligits, Theſe works 
are ſcarce, and eſteemed by the antiquarian, 

BOIT, an excellent painter in enamel. He was 
born in Stockholm, and bred a jeweller: which pro- 
feiſion he intended to follow in England; but changed 
his deſign, and went into the country, where he taught 
children to draw, He there engaged a gentleman's 
daughter, who was one of his ſcholars, to promiſe him 
marriage; but the affair being diſcovered, he was 
thrown into priſon. In that confinement, which laſted 
two years, he ſtadied enamelling; an art to which he 
fixed, on his return to London, and practiſed with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, The prices he is ſaid to have obtained 
tor his work are almoſt incredible: but being engaged 
in a very large deſign for the court, and Queen Anne 
dying before it was completed, he ran in debt, his 
goods were ſeized by execution, and he fled to France; 
where he changed his religion, was countenanced by 
the regent, and obtained a penſion of L.250 per au- 
num, but dicd ſuddenly at Paris in 1726. There is a 
large piece done by him at Kenlington, repreſenting 
Queen Anne ſitting, and prince George ſtanding by 
her; and at Bedford-houſe 1s another very large plate 
of the duke's father and mother, 

BOTT APO, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 
ſerpent found in America; and called by the Portu- 
gueſe there, cobra di apo. It grows to ſeven or eight 
feet lonp, is about the thickneſs of a man's arm, and 
very ſmall and taper towards the tail. Its back is of 
an olive colour; its belly yellow, and covered with very 
regular and elegant triangular ſcales. It feeds on 
frogs, &c. but is very poiſonous, and its bite extremely 
fatal. 

BOKHARA, a city of Tartary in Alia, and capi- 
tal of Great Bokharia, ſituated one day's journey to the 

I 
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north of the river Jehun, or Amu; in E. Long, 65. 50. Fakhars, 
In 1219 it was beſieged by Jenghiz — 
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N. Lat. 39. 15. 
Khan, as being part ot Sultan Mohammed's domi- 
nions a deſcendant of the famous Mahmud Gazari. 
At that time, beſides the city walls, which were very 
ſtrong, Bokhara had an outward incloſure 12 leagues 
in compaſs ; which ſhut in not only the ſuburbs, but 
alſo many pleaſant ſcats and farms watered by the river 
Soghd, from whence the ancient Sogdianna took its 
name. The Mogul army arrived before the place in 
July, and continued the kege during the following 
winter, In March 1220, they forced the outer wall, 
and began to beſiege the city in form. Sultan Mo- 
hammed had left in the city a very numerous garriſon 
under the command of three generals, who made a ſally 
at the head of 20,000 men: but being repulſed with 
great loſs, their courage failed them ; and, inſtead of 
itaying to defend the inhabitants, as ſoon as they had 
got into the city by one gate, paſſed out by another 
with their families, and almoſt all their ſoldiers, hoping 
to eſcape by the darkneſs of the night; but their de- 
ſign being diſcovered, they were purſued by a detach- 
ment of 30,000 Moyuls ; and being overtaken at the 
river Amu, they were, after a bjoody diſpute, almoſt 
all cut to pieces. Mean time, Jenghiz Khan, being in- 
formed of the confulion into which the city had [che 
thrown by the deſertion of the garriſon, ordered an at- 
tack to be made on all ſides at once; but while he was 
preparing for this, the magiſtrates and clergy went 
out and preſented him with the keys of the city. Jen- 
ghiz Khan granted them their lives, on condition that 
they gave no ſhelter to any of the ſulian's ſoldiers, and 
put out all who ſhould be ſuſpected of being in that 
prince's intereſt; which they promiſed to do upon 
oath. All the young people, however, who were diſ- 
pleaſed with the ſurrender, retired with the governor 
to the caſtle, which was very ſtrong, and reſolved to 
defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. Jenghiz Khan, 
having taken poſſeſſiou of Bokhara, entered on horſe- 
back into the great moſque, and aſked merrily-if that 
was the ſultan's palace ? On being anſwered that it 
was the houſe of God, he alighted; and piving tac 
principal magiſtrate his horſe to hold, mounted the gal- 
lery where the eccleſiaſlics uſually far, and then takin 
up the Koran, threw. it under the feet. of his horſes. 
Having ſtaid there for ſome time, he retired to his 
camp ; where, ſome days after, having aſſembled the 
principal people of Bokhara, and aſcended a pulpit e- 
rected for that purpoſe in the midſt of them, he began 
his ſpeech by praiting God, and recounted all the fa- 
vours he had received from the Almighty : he then 
mentioned the perfidious behaviour of their ſultan to- 
wards himſelf, telling them that God had ſent him to 
rid the world of ſuch wicked men. As to them, he te- 
ſtified his ſatisfaction for their having freely furniſhed 
his army with necefſlaries; and promiſed that his ſol- 
diers ſhould not meddle with any goods which they 
made uſe of in their houſes ; but commanded them 16 
deliver up what they had hidden, under pain of being 
tortured, This ſpeech had ſuch an effect, that the poor 
inhabitants delivered up every thing, as well what they 
had concealed as what they had preſent uſe for ; not- 
withſtanding which, the tyrant ſoon after cauſed the 
city to be burnt, on pretence that ſome of the ſaltan's 
ſoldiers were concealed in it, As all the houſes mo 
made 


Fol 
poles. 
— — 
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made of wood, except the ſultan's palace which was 
built of ſtone, and ſome few pri vate houſes of brick, the 
whole was utterly conſumed ; and Jenghiz Khan ha- 
ving found ſome few ſoldiers that had actually con- 
cealed themſelves, put them all to death without mer- 
cy. The caſtle ſurrendered at diſcretion ſoon after ; and 
though it was demoliſhed, the governor and garriſon, 
ont of a very extraordinary piece of clemency from ſo 
bloody a tyrant, had their lives ſpared. Bokhara con- 
tinued in ruins for ſome years, but at length Jenghez 
Khan ordered it to be rebuilt. Ir is now large and 
populous ; and is the reſidence of a khan who is altoge- 
ther deſpotic, though his power reaches but a little 
way without the city. The town is ſeated on a riſing 
ground, with a ſlender wall of carth and a dry ditch. 
The houſes are low, built moſtly of mud ; but the ca- 
ravanſeras and moſques, which are numerous, are all of 
brick. The bazars or market-places, which have been 
ſtately buildings, are now moſtly in ruins. The inha- 
bitants are more civilized and polite than ſome of their 
neighbours ; and yet are cowardly, crucl, effeminate, 
and very perfidions, Great numbers of Jews and Ara- 
bians frequent this place, though they are much op- 
preſſed, and frequently deprived of all their properties 
by the Khan or his attendants at pleaſure. At beſt 
wo pay heavy taxes, and it is almoſt criminal to be 
rich. 

BOL (Hans or John), a painter, born at Mechlin 
in 1534. He received his firſt inſtructions from a ma- 
ſter of no great repute, whom he ſoon left; and going 
to Heidelberg, employed himſelf in copying ſeveral 
pictures of the eminent artiſts. His ſubjects are 
chiefly landſcapes with animals; but he alſo ſometimes 
painted hiſtory, with no ſmall ſucceſs. We have by 
him a ſet of landſcapes, views in Holland, lightly 
etched, but in a ſtyle that indicates the hand of the 
maſter, He died in 1593. 

Bo (Ferdinand), a celebrated painter both of hi- 
ſtory and portraits, was burn at Dort in 1611, and 
educated at Amſterdam. In the ſchool of the celebra- 


ted Rembrant Gerretz, he received his inſtructions as 


a painter ; and imitated the ſtyle of his maſter with no 
little ſucceſs, not only in his pictures but in his en- 
gravings. Bol's etchings are bold and free. The 
lights and ſhadows in them are broad and powerful, 
which renders the effect very ſtriking ; but they want 
that lightneſs of touch and admirable taſte which 
thoſe of Rembrant poſſeſs in ſo great a degree, Bol 
died at Dort, the place of his birth, in 1681, aged 70. 

BOK HARIA. Sec BukHARIA. 

BOLANDUS (John), a famons Jeſuit, born at Til- 
lemont in the Netherlands, in 1596. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by writing the lives of the ſaints, under the title 
of Acta Sanftorum, of which he publihed five volumes 
in folio ; but died while he was labouring at the ſixth, 
in the 7oth year of his age. The continuators of that 
work are called Bullandiſhs, 

BOLBITINUM, (anc. geog.), the ſecond mouth 
of the Nile reckoning from welt to caſt; now very 
ſmall, choaked up with ſand, and called 4e Bras de 
Beltin. 

BOLENTIUM, (anc. geog.), a town of Pannonia 
Superior; now Racker/burg in Stiria. SeeRACKERSBURG, 

BOLES, are viſcid carths, leſs coherent and more 
friable than clay ; more readily uniting with water, 

Vor. III. 
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and more freely ſubſiding from it. They are ſoft and Boles 


unctuous to the touch; adhere to the tongue; and by 


degrees melt in the mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe of Dolctvs. 


aſtringency. There are a great varity of theſe earths ; 
the principal of which are the following. 

1. Armenian bole, when pure, is of a bright red co- 
Jour with a tinge of yellow: It is one of the hardeſt 
and moſt compact bodies of this claſs, and not ſmooth 
and gloſſy like the others but generally of a rough 
and duſty ſurface. It does not efferveſce with acids, 
though ſome part of it is diſſolved by all of them. 
Neumann obſerves, that four ounces of Armenian bole 
diſtilled in a glaſs retort in an open fire, yielded three 
drachms of a ſaline phlegm, which ſmelt a little urinous, 
and changed ſyrup of violets green. In the neck of 
the retort was fonnd a little powdery ſaline matter 
which had an ammoniacal taſte, but it was in too ſmall 
quantity to be collected or further examined. Like 
moſt other coloured earths, this kind of bole contains 
a portion of ferruginous matter, to which the colour is 
owing ; and which may be ſeparated by the magnet, 
after the bole has been calcined with oil or other in- 
flammable matters. It is likewiſe impregnated with 
vitriolic acid; and hence, when mixed with nitre or ſea- 
ſalt, it extricates the acids of theſe ſalts in the fire. 

2. French bole is of a pale red colour, variegared 
with irregular ſpecks of white and yellow. It is much 
ſofter than the Armenian, and ſlightly efferveſees with 
acids, 

3. Bole of Blois is yellow, remarkably lighter than 
moſt of the other yellow earths, and efferveſces ſtrongly 
with acids, 

4. Bohemian bole is of a yellow colour, with a caft 
of red, and generally of a flaky texture. It is not 
acted on by acids. 

5. Lemnian earth is of a pale red colour, and ſlightly 
efferveſces with acids. 

6. Sileſian bole is of a pale yellow colour, and acids 
have no ſenſible effect upon it. 

Theſe and other carths, made into little maſſes, and 
ſtamped with certain impreſſions, are called terre ſigil- 
latæ. They have been recommended as aſtringent, 
ſudorific, and alexipharmic ; but theſe and many o- 
ther virtues that have been aſcribed to them appear to 
have no foundation. They are ſtill, however, pre- 
ſcribed in fluxes and complaints of the prime viz, 

BOLESLAFF, or BunTzLavu, a town of Sileſia, 
ſeated on the river Bobar, in E. Long. 16. o. N. Lat. 
51. 12. 

BOLESLAUS I. and II. kings of Polaud. See 
POLAND. 


BOLETUS, sruxk: A genus of the order of fungi, 


belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants ; of which 


botaniſts enumerate 17 ſpecies. The following are the 


moſt remarkable. 1. The ſuberoſus, or white cork 
ſpunk, grows commonly on the trunks of birch and 
willow trees in England and Scotland. It grows ſeſſile 
and horizontal; its figure is ſemicircular ; the upper 
ſide convex, the under nearly plain; of various ſizes, 
from that of an aſs's hoof to a peck-meaſure. The 
upper ſurface is quite white, generally covered with a 
ſhort ſtrong down, but ſometimes ſmooth. The fleſh 
or internal ſubſtance is thick, white, tough, light, and 
ſpongy, like cork ; and is ſometimes cut and ſhaped by 
the country people, and 2 as cor ks in their _—_ : 

X b 


Noletus, 
Boleyn, 


4 Phil, 
Tran. 
vol. xIviii, 
p. 2. and 
xlix. p. 1, 
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but ſuch corks muſt not be ſuffered to touch the li- 
quid, for moiſture ſoon renders them ſoft and uſeleſs. 
2, The igniarins, or ee via” is frequent on 
the trunks of old trees of all kinds, eſpecially aſh. It 
conſiſts of a very hard woody ſubſtance, in ſhape like a 
horſe's hoof, and grows of various ſizes, from a man's 
fiſt to that of his head and larger. The upper ſide is 
ſmooth, but uneven, diſtinguithed near the rim by 
elevated zones of different colours, brown, grey, tawny, 
Kc. The fleſh is of a tawny brown colour, extremely 
hard and tough. This fongus is made uſe of in Ger- 
many and ſome parts of England for tinder. The Ger- 
mans boil it in ſtrong lye, dry it and boil it again in ſo- 
Jution of ſaltpetre. The Laplanders burn it about their 
habitations, in order to keep off a ſpecies of the gadfly 
which is fatal to the young reindeer. It has been uſed 
to (top the bleeding of the veſſels after amputations. 
For this purpoſe the hard outer part is cut off, and the 
ſoft inner ſubſtance is beat with a hammer to make it 
ſtill ſofter. It is beſt when gathered in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember. 3. The bovinus, or cow ſpunk, is frequent in 
woods and paſtures. It is generally of a brown co- 
lour, though ſometimes it is tawny, yellowiſh brown, 
reddiſh brown, deep red, purple, or greeniſh brown. 
The fleſh is yellow, white, or reddiſh. The young 

lants are eaten in Italy, and eſteemed a great delicacy. 

he Germans alſo account them a dainty, calling them 
gumbas, and brat-bulz, Cows, deer, ſheep, and ſwine, 
will feed upon this and other boleti, and are ſometimes 
greatly diſordered by them. In cows and other cattle 
they have been known to create bloody urine, nauſeous 
milk, ſwellings of the abdomen, inflammations of the 
bowels, ſtoppages, diarrhceas, and death. In theep 
they bring on a ſcirrhous liver, a cough, a general 
waſting, and dropſy. Scarabs, dermeſtes, and many 
other inſects, feed upon and breed in them in abundance, 
4. The pini larices, or agaric of the ſhops, grows on 
old larch trees. This fungus is an irreguiar ſpongy 
{ubſtance, extremely light, and of an uniform ſnowy 
whiteneſs, (except the cortical part, which is uſually 
taken off before the agaric is brought into the ſhops). 
It cuts freely with a Knife, without diſcovering any 
hardneſs or grittineſs, and readily crumbles betwixt the 
fingers into a powder, It has no remarkable ſmell ; 
its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh : but on chewing for a ſhort 
time, it proves acrid, bitter, and nanſcous. Agaric 
was formerly in great eſteem as a cathartic, but the pre- 
ſent practice hath almoſt entirely rejected its uſe. It is 
now rejected both by the London and Edinburgh Colle- 
ges, but it ſtill retains a place in moſt of the new foreign 
Pharmacopeias. It operates excceding (lowly, inſo- 
much that ſume have denied it to have any purgative 
virtue at all. Given in ſubſtance, it almoſt always oc- 
cations a nauſea, not unfrequently vomiting, and ſome- 
times exceſſive tormina of the bowels : theſe effects are 
attributed ro its light farinaceous matter adhering to 
the coats of the inteſtines, and producing a conſtant ir- 
ritation. The beſt preparation of agaric ſeems to be 
an extract made with water, in which fixt alkaline ſalt 
has been diſſolved ; or with vinegar or wine: the firſt 
is ſaid by Boulduc, and the two latter by Neumann, to 
prove an effectual and ſafe purgative, Nevertheleſs, 
this is at beſt a precarious medicine, of which we ſtand 
in no manner of need. 


BOLEYN (Anne), queen of Henry VIII, of Eng- 
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land; memorable in the Engliſh biſtory, as the firſt Boleys, 
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cauſe of the reformation, as the mother of queen Eli- 
zabeth under whom it was completely eſtabliſhed, and 
alſo on account of her own ſufferings. She was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and born in 1507. 
She was carried into France at ſeven years of age by 
Henry VIII's ſiſter, who was wife of Lewis XII: nor 
did ſhe return into England when that queen retircd 
thither after the death of her huſband ; but ſtaid in the 
ſervice of queen Claudia the wife of Francis I. and after 
the death of that princeſs went to the ducheſs of Alen- 
gon. The year of her return is not well known: ſome 
will have it to have been in 1527, others in 1525. This 
much is certain, that ſhe was maid of honour to queen 
Catharine of Spain, Henry VIII's firſt wiſe ; and that 
the king fell extremely in love with her. She behaved 
herſelf with ſo much art and addreſs, that by refuſing 
to ſatisfy his paſſion, ſhe brovght him to think of mar- 
rying her: and the king, deceived by her into a per- 
ſuaſion that he ſhould never enjoy her unleſs he made 
her his wife, was induced to ſet on foot the affair of his 
divorce with Catharine, which at laſt was executed 
with great ſolemnity and form. A celebrated author 
obſerves, that“ That which would have been very 
praiſe-worthy on another occalion, was Anne Bolcyn's 
chief crime; ſince her refuſing to comply with an amo- 
rons king, unleſs he would Civorce his wife, was a 
much more enormous crime than to have been his con- 
cubine. A concubine (lays he) would not have de- 
throned a queen, nor taken her crown or her huſband 
from her ; whereas the crafty Anne Boleyn, by pre- 
tending to be chaſte and ſcrupulous, aimed only at the 
uſurpation of the throne, and the excluſion of Cathe- 
rine of Arragon and her daughter from all the honours 
due to them.“ In the mean time, Henry could not 
procure a divorce from the Pope; which, we know, 
made him reſolve at length to diſown his authority, 
and to fling off his yoke. Nevertheleſs he married 
Anne Boleyn privately upon the 14th of November 
1532, without waiting any longer for a releaſe from 
Rome; and as ſoon as he perceived that his new wile 
was with child, he made his marriage public. He 
cauſed Anne Boleyn to be declared queen of England 
on Eaſter-eve 1533, and to be crowned the firſt of June 
following. She was brought to bed upon the 7th of 
September of a daughter, who was afterwards queen 
Elizabeth; and continued to be much beloved by the 
king, till the charms of Jane Seymour had fired that 
prince's heart in 1536. hen his love for his wife 
was changed into violent hatred : he believed her to be 
unchaſte, and cauſed her to be impriſoned and tried. 
„She was indicted of high treaſon, for that ſhe had 
procured her brother bas other four to lie with her, 
which they had done often ; that ſhe had ſaid to them, 
that the king never had her heart; and had ſaid to 
every one of them by tliemſelves, that ſhe loved him 
better than any perſon whatever ; which was to the 
ſlander of the iſſue that was begotten between the king 
and her. And this was treaſon according to the ſtatute 
made in the 26th year of this reign ; ſo that the law 
which was made for her and the iſſue of her marriage, 
is now made uſe of to deſtroy her.” She was con- 


demned to be either burnt or beheaded ; and ſhe un— 
derwent the latter on the 19th of May 1526. The 
right reyerend author of the Hiſtcry of the Reformation, 

relates 


Boleyn, 
Boling- 
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relates ſome very remarkable things of her behaviour 
during the time of her impriſonment, and a little before 
her execution, When ſhe was impriſoned, ſhe is ſaid 
to have acted very different parts; ſometimes ſeeming 
devout and ſhedding abundance of tears, then all of 
a ſudden breaking out into a loud laughter. A few 
hours before her death, ſhe ſaid, that the executioner 
was very handy : and beſides, that ſhe had a very ſmall 
neck ; at the ſame time feeling it with her hands, and 
lavghing heartily. However, it is agreed that ſhe died 
with great reſolution ; taking care to ſpread her gown 
about her feet, that ſhe might fall with decency ; as 
the poets have related of Polyxena, and the hiſtorians 
of Julius Cæſar. Roman-catholic writers have taken 
all occaſions to rail at this unhappy woman, as well 
through vexation at the ſchiſm which ſhe occaſioned, 
as for the ſake of defaming and diſhonouring queen 
Elizabeth by this means ; and they have triumphed ve- 
hemently, that in the long reign of that queen, no en- 
deavonrs were uſcd to juſtify her mother. But either 
queen Elizabeth or her miniſters are greatly to be ad- 
mired for prudence in this reſpect; ſince it is certain, 
that Anne Boleyn's juſtification could never have been 
carried on without diſcovering many things which muſt 
have been extremely prejudicial to the queen, and have 
weakened her right inſtead of eſtabliſhing it. For 
though the repreſentation of the papiſts are in no wiſe 
to be regarded, yet many things might have been ſaid 
to the diſadvantage of her mother, without tranſgreſſing 
the laws of true hiſtory ; as that ſhe was a woman gay 


even to immodeſty, indiſcreet in the liberties ſhe took, 


and of an irregular and licentious behaviour. 

BOLINGBROKE, or BurLINGB#ROKE, a town of 
Lincolnſhire in England, and of great antiquity, but 
now in a mean condition, It gives title of Viſcount 
to the St Johns of Batterſea. E. Long. o. 40. N. Lat. 
53. 15. 

BOLINOCBRAOKE (Henry St John), lord viſcount, a 
great ſtateſman and philoſopher, deſcended from an 
ancient and noble family, was born about the year 1672. 
He had a regular and liberal education; and by the 
time he left the univerſity, was conſidered as a perſon 
of uncommon qualifications : but with great parts, he 
had, as it uſually happens, great paſſions, and theſe 
hurried him into many indiſcretions and follies. Con- 
trary to the inclinations of his family, he cultivated 
Tory connections ; and gained ſuch an influence in 
the Houſe of Commons, that in 1704 he was appointed 
ſecretary of war and of the marines. He was cloſely 
united in all political meaſures with Mr Harley : when, 
therefore, that gentleman was removed from the ſeals 
in 1707, Mr 3 reſigned his employment ; and 
in 1710, when Mr Harley was made chancellor of the 
exchequer, the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate was given to 
Mr pe way In 1712 he was created Baron St John 
of Lediard-Tregoze in Wiltſhire, and Viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke. But being overlooked in the beſtowal of 
vacant ribbons of the order of the garter, he reſented 
the affront, renounced the friendihip of Harley then 
earl of Oxford, and made his court to the Whigs. Ne- 
vertheleſs, on the acceſſion of George I. the ſeals were 
taken from him; and being informed that a reſolution 
was taken to purſue him to the ſcaffold, for his con- 
duct regarding the treaty of Utrecht, he withdrew to 
France, Here he accepted an invitation to enter into 
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the Pretender's ſervice, and accepted the ſeals as his rw oj 
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ſecretary : but he was as unfortunate in his new con- 
nections as in thoſe he had renounced ; for the year 
1715 was ſcarcely expired, when at the ſame time that 
he was attainted of high treaſon at home, the ſeals and 
papers of his foreign ſecretary's office were taken from 
him; followed by an accuſation from the Pretender 
and his party, of neglect, incapacity, and treachery, 
Such a complication of diſtreſsful events threw him 
inte a ſtate of reflection, that produced by way of re- 
lief a conſolatio philoſophica, which he wrote the ſame 
year under the title of Reflexions upon exile ; and the 
following year drew up a vindication of his conduct 
with reſpect to the Tories, in the form of A Letter to 
Sir William Wyndham. His firſt lady being dead, he 
abont this time eſpouſed a nicee of the famous Madam 
Maintenon, and widow of the marquis de Villette, with 
whom he had a very large fortune, In 1723 the king 
was prevailed on to grant him a free pardon, and he 
returned in conſequence to England; but was by no 
means ſatisfied within, while he was yet no more than 
a mere titular lord, and remained excluded from the 
houſe of peers. This ſtigma operated to fix him in 
enmity to Sir Robert Walpole, to whoſe ſecret enmity 
he attributed his not receiving the full extent of the 
king's clemency : hence he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 
multitude of political writings, till the year 1735 ; when 
being thoronghly convinced that the door was finally 
ſhut againſt him, he returned once more to France. In 
this foreign retreat he began his courſe of Letters on 
the ſtudy and uſe of Hiſtory, for the uſe of Lord Com- 
bury, to whom they are addreſſed. Upon the death 
of his father, who lived to be extremely old, he ſettled 
at Batterſea, the ancient ſcat of his family, where he 
paſſed the remainder of his life in philoſophical digni- 
ty. Pope and Swift, one the greateſt poet, the other 
the greateſt wit, of the time, perfectly adored him; and 
it is well known that the former received from him the 
materials for his incomparable poem the“ Eſſay on 
Man.“ — He died in 1751, and leſt the care and bene- 
fit of his MSS. to Mr Mallet, who publiſhed them to- 
gether with his former printed works, in 5 vols 4to : 
they are alſo printed in 8vo. 

BOLISAW, a town of the kingdom of Bohemia in 
Germany, ſituated in E. Long. 14. 35. N. Lat. 50. 25. 

BOLKOWITZ, a town of Sileſia, in the duchy of 
Glogaw. E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 51. 27. 

BOLLARDS, large poſts ſet into the ground on each 
ſide of a dock. On docking or undocking ſhips, large 
blocks are laſhed to them ; and 1 theſe blocks are 
ree ved the tranſporting hawſers to be brought to the 
capſtons. 

BOLLITO, a name by which the Italians call a 
ſea green colaur in artificial cryſtal. To prepare this 
colour, you muſt have in the furnace à pot filled with 
40 Ib. of good cryſtal, firſt carefully ſkimmed, boiled, 
and purified, without any manganeſe : then you muſt 
have twelve ounces of the powder of ſmall Jeaves of 
copper thrice calcined, and half an onnce of zaffre in 
powder : mix them together ; and put them at four times 
into the pot, that they may the better mix with the glaſs; 
ſtirring them well each time of putting in the powder, 
leſt the mixture ſhould ſwel and run over, 

BOLOGNA, an ancient, large, and very handſome 
town of Italy, in the territory of the charch, and ca- 
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pital of the Bo!ogneſe ; an archbiſhop's ſee, and an 
univerſity, The public buildings are magnificent, as 
well * regard to the architecture as the ornaments, 
eſpecially the paintings, which are done by the greateſt 
maſters. There are a vaſt number of palaces, in one 
of which the pope's nuncio reſides ; the private houſes 
are alſo well built, Here are 169 churches, and the 
town is ſaid to contain about 80,000 inhabitants, All 
the gates and windows are open during the ſummer ; 
inſomuch that one may ſce into their apartments and 
gardens, where there are vaſt numbers of orange-trees 
that perfume the air. It is a place of great trade, 
which is in ſome meaſure owing to a canal that runs 
from this city to the river Po, The Reno, which runs 
near Bologna, turns 400 mills that are employed in the 
ſilk-works; beſides, they deal in wax, ſoap, hams, ſau- 
ſages, and even lap-dogs, which are greatly eſteemed. 
It is ſcated at the foot of the Appennine mountains, in 
E. Long. 11. 30. N. Lat. 44. 27, 

BOLOGNE, by the Engliſh commonly called Bu/l- 
len, a city of Picardy in France, and capital of the Bo- 
lonnois, ſeated near the ſea. It is divided into two 
towns, the Upper and Lower; the firit is ſtrongly 
fortified, the other is incloled by walls only. The 
port is at the mouth of the river Liane, but the water 
is ſo ſhallow that no ſhips of burden can enter it. It 
is deſended on the fide of the river by a mole, which 
ſhelters it from the winds, and at the ſame time pre- 
vents the river from filling it with filth. E. Long. 9. 
17. N. Lat. $0. 42. 

BOLOGNESE, a ſmall province of Italy, in the 
territory of the church, bounded on the north by the 
Ferrareſe, on the welt by the duchy of Modena, on the 
ſouth by Tuſcany, and on the caſt by Romania, It is 
watered by a great number of ſmall rivers, which ren- 
der its ſoil the moſt fertile of any in Italy, Bologna is 
the capital, and from the great produce of the land a- 
bout it is called Belogue the fat. It produces abundance 
of all forts of grain and fruits ; particularly muſcadine 
grapes, which are in high eſteem. Here are mines of 
alum and iron: and the inhabitants fabricate large 
quantities of linen, ſilk ſtockings, and cloth, 

Boro0GNESE. Sce GRIMALDI, 

BOLOGNIAN or BoxONIAN STONE, a phoſphoric 
ſubſtance firſt diſcovered near Bologna in Italy, whence 
it received its name. It has been ſuppoſed to contain 
ſome metallic matter, on account of its great ſpecific 
gravity ; but it is now found to be only a compound 
of ponderous carth and vitriolic acid. It differs, how- 
ever, from the artificial baroſelenite in the proportion 
of its ingredients, the latter containing 33 parts of vi- 
triolic acid and 67 of earth,; the former 84 of earth, 
13 of the moſt concentrated vitriolic acid, and three of 
water, Mr Scheffer, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
at Stockholm, for the year 1753, has communicated 
ſome experiments on a ſtone of this kind from China, 
which prove, that it perfectly agrees with the deſcrip- 
tions given in ſeveral books of a ſtone called petuntſe 
by the Chineſe, and which is ſaid to be uſed in their 
porcelain manufactures, 

BOLSANE, a town of Germany, in the territory of 
Tyrol, and circle of Auſtria, It is very agreeably 
ſituated in the midſt of a fine large valley, full of villa- 
ges, and abounding in vineyards. The wines in this 


valley are the beſt in all Tryol ; but they muſt be drank 
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come unfit for uſe, E. Long. 11.11. N. Lat. 46. 42. 


BOLSENNA, a town of Italy, in the territories of vellbert. 


the pope, ſcated on à lake of the ſame name. E. Long. 
11. 3. N. Lat. 42. 37. 

BOLSTER, among ſurgeons, a ſoft yielding ſub- 
ſtance, cither laid under the head or a broken limb. 
In this ſenſe, bolſters are contrived for crooked, bun- 
ched, and otherwiſe diſtorted backs, ſhonlders, &c. 

By a conſtitution made under archbiſhop Burchier, 
the clergy are forbidden io wear bolſters about their 
ſhoulders, in their gowns, coats, or doublets. The 
occaſion of the prohibition is variouſly conſtrued. Some 
ſay that bolſters came in faſhion in the reign of King 
Richard III. who being neceſſitated, by his natural 
deformity, to pad, the courtiers, and even the clergy, 
did the ſame, out of complaiſance to their prince, to 
that every. body who had the misfortune to be born 
ſtraight, was obliged to wear a bolſter on his ſhoulders 
to be in the faſhion, Others, however, controvert this; 
alleging that the conſtitution above mentioned was 
made 20 years before the 222 of Richard. 

BULSTER of a Saddle, thoſe parts of a great ſaddle 
which are raiſed upon the bows, both before and be- 
hind, to hold the rider's thigh, and Keep him in a 
right poſture. | 

BOLSWAERT, a town of the United Provinces, in 
Weſt Fricſland, and in the county of Weſtergoc. E 
Long. 5. 35. N. Lat. 53. 6. 

BOLSWERT, or BoLisUERD, (Boetius Adam a), 
an engraver and printſcller eſtabliſned at Antwerp, was 
the deſcendant of a family who reſided at the city of 
Bolſwert in Frieſeland, from whence he derived his 
name. He flouriſhed about 1620; but by what maſ- 
ter he was inſtructed in the art of engraving, docs not 
appear. He worked with the graver only: the free 
open ſtyle of the Bloemarts he imitated with great ſuc- 
ceſs; and perhaps perfected himſelf in their ſchool. 
When he worked from Rubens, he altered that ſtyle ; 
his plates are neater, fuller of colour, and more 
highly finiſhed. The two following from this maſter 
may be here mentioned, 1. The Reſurrection of La- 
zarus, a large upright plate. 2. The Laſt Supper, its 
companion, Baſan, ſpeaking of this print, ſays, that 
it proves by its beauty, and the knowledge with which 
it is engraved, that Boetius could ſometimes equal his 
brother Scheltius. 

BorswERT or Bolſuerd, (Scheltius a), an admi- 
rable engraver, was the brother of Boetius Adam a 
Bolſwert, mentioned in the preceding article. We 
have no other account of his family than what is there 
given ; nor unfortunately any of himſelf of the leaſt 
conſequence. The time of his birth and of his death, 
and the name of the maſter he ſtudied under, are 
equally unknown, Bolſwert worked entirely with the 
graver, and never called in the aſſiſtance of the point, 
His general character as an artiſt is well drawn by Ba- 
ſan, in the following words: We have a large num- 
ber of prints, which are held in great eſteem, by this 
artiſt, from various maſters ; but eſpecially from Ru- 
bens, whoſe pictures he has copied with all poſſible know- 
ledge, taſte, and great effect. The freedom with which 
this excellent artiſt handled the graver, the pictureſque 
roughneſs of etching, which he could imitate without 
any other aſliſting inſtrument, and the ability * * 
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Bolſwert. ſeſſed of diſtinguiſhing the different maſſes of colours, 
have always been admired by the connoiſſeurs, and give 


him a place in the number of thoſe celebrated engra- 
vers, whoſe prints ought to be conſidered as models by 
all hiſtorical engravers, who are defirous of rendering 
their works as uſe ful as they are agreeable, and of ac- 
quiring a reputation as laſting as it is juſtly merited.“ 
He drew excellently, and without any manner of his 
own; for his prints are the exact tranſcripts of the pic- 
tures he engraved from. His beſt works, though not al- 
ways equally neat or finiſhed, are always beautiful, and 
manifeſt the hand of the maſter. Sometimes we find 
his engravings are in a bold, free, open ſtyle: as the 
Brazen Serpent, the Marriage of the Virgin, &c. from 
Rubens. At other times they are very neat, and 
ſweetly finiſhed: as the Crowning with Thorns, and 
the Crucifixion, &c. from Vandyck. Mr Strutt ob- 
ſerves, that his boldeſt engravings are from Rubens, 
and his neateſt from Vandyck and Jordans. How 
greatly Bolſwert varicd his manner of engraving, ap- 
pears from ſome prints, which, like the greater part of 
thoſe of his brother Boetins, bear great reſemblance to 
the free engravings of the Bloemarts, and to thoſe of 
Frederic Bloemart eſpecially ; and form a part of the 
plates for a large folio volume, entitled, Academmie de 
L'eſpee, by Girard Thibault of Antwerp, where it was 
publiſhed, A. D. 1628; and to theſe he ſigns his name, 
« Scheltius,” and ſometimes “ Schelderic Bolſwert,“ 
adding the word Bruxelle. His name is uſually afhx- 
ed to his plates in this manner, “S. A Bolſwert.” 
It is very neceſſary to cantion the collectors of this maſ- 
ter's works (thoſe eſpecially who are not very conver- 
ſant with them) that many of them have been copied 
in a very careful mauner, ſo as eaſily to deceive the un- 
ſkilful. Some of theſe copies, as the Marriage of the 
Virgin from Rubens, &c. are by Lawers. But 
thoſe which are moſt likely to miſlead, are by Rapor, 
a French engraver, employed by Marictte the print- 
ſeller, who frequently mecting with the reverſes or 
counterproofs from the prints of Bulſwert, gave them 


to the engraver; and he imitated them with the ut- 


moſt preciſion. By this means the impreſſions from the 
plate copied come upon the paper the ſame way with 
the original. It is true, his name is uſually affixed 
at the bottom; but is often cut off, and then the 
copy is not calily diſtinguiſhed from the original. 
Among other prints thus imitated by Ragot from 
Bolſwert, is Chriſt crucified between the two Thieves, 
where the ſoldier is repreſented piercing his fide, from 
Rubens. | 

Among the variety of eſtimable engravings by this 
great artiſt, the few following may be here mentioned, 
1. The Brazen Serpent, a large plate, lengthwiſe, 
from Rubens. Thoſe impreſſions are the moſt eſti- 
mable which have only the word Autuerpiæ at the 
right-hand corner, withont the name of Giles Hendrix, 
which was afterwards inſerted above it, and part of the 
ſmall circle over the arms is left white. 2. Abra- 
ham offering his ſon Iſaac, a large plate nearly ſquare, 
from Theodore Rombout. 3. The education of the 
Virgin by Saint Anne, a middling (ized upright plate, 
from Rubens. Thoſe impreſſions without the name of 
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Hendrix are the moſt eſteemed. 4. The marriage of Bolſwert, 
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the Virgin, a middling-ſized upright plate, from the 


ſame painter. Thoſe impreſſions are beſt in which the "VV 


word Antuerpie is not added to the name of Hendrix. 
5. The adoration of the wiſe men, a middling-fized up- 
right plate from the ſame. The good impreſſions of 
this plate have the name of Vanden Enden. 6. The 
feaſt of Herod, in which is repreſented the daughter 
of Herodias, preſenting the head of John the Baptiſt 
to her mother, a large plate, lengthwiſe, from the 
ſame. 7. The miraculons draught of fiſhes; a large 
print, lengthwiſe, on three plates, from the ſame. 8. 
Chriſt crowned with thorns; a large upright plate from 
Vandyck: an goes” = with the name of Van- 
den Enden. 9. A crucifixon, where a figure appears 
preſenting the ſponge to Chriſt, St John and the 
Virgin are ſtanding at the foot of the croſs, and Mary 
Magdalene is reclining towards it: A large npright 


plate, from Vandyck. Of this admirable engraving 


there appear to have been ſour different impreſſions ; 
though Baſan mentions only three, and fays that in 
the firſt the left hand of St John is hid. The chief 
marks of thoſe impreſſions are: In the 1ſt, St John's 
left hand appears on the ſhoulder of the Virgin (a). 
In the 2d impreſſion, the hand js eraſed : This Baſan 
calls the firſt impreſſion; and it ſells at a very high 
price, In the third impreflion the hand is reſtored: In 
the 4th, it is again eraſed; Aud in both, the ſhort 
ſtrokes upon the ground near the great toe of the figure 
who holds the ſponge are croſſed with ſecond ſtrokes ; 
which croſs-etchings are not in the two firſt impreſ- 
ſions, There are ſeveral other crucifixions by the 
ſame maſter after different deſigns. 10. The god 
Pan playing upon his flute, from Jordaens, 11, Mer- 
cury and Argus, a large plate, lengthwiſe, from the 
ſame. 12, A drunken Silenus, ſupported by a ſatyr, 
and another figure; a middling-ſized upright plate 
from Rubens. Of thefe three laſt, the impretlions 
without the addreſs of Bloteling are the beſt. 13. A 
chaſe of lions; a large plate, lengthwiſe, from the 
ſame. 14. A variety of landſcapes. 

BOLT, among builders, an iron faſtening fixed to 
doors and windows. They are generally diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds, viz. plate, round, and ſpring bolts. 

Bors, in gunnery, are of ſeveral forts; as, 1. Tran- 
ſum- bolts, that go between the cheeks of a gun car- 
riage, to ee the tranſums. 2. Priſe bolts; the 
large knobs of iron on the cheeks of a carriage, which 
keep the hand-ſpike from ſliding, when it is poizing up 
the breech of a piece. 3. Traverſe bolts; the two 
ſhort bolts, that, being put one in each end of a mortar 
carriage, ſerve to traverſe her. 4. Bracket-bolts; the 
bolts that go through the cheeks of a mortar, and by 
the help of quoins keep her fixed at the given eleva- 
tion. And, 5. Bed-bolts ; the four bolts that faſten 
the brackets of a mortar to the bed. 

BoLTs, in a (hip, are iron pins, if which there are 
ſeveral ſorts, according, to their different makes and 
uſes. Such are drive-bolts, nſed to drive out others, 
Ray-bolts, with jags or barbs on each ſide, to keep 
them from flying out of their holes. Clench-bolts, 
which are clenched with riveting hammers. Forelock- 

bolts, 


(a) Prints of this impreſlion are very rare, end at ſales ha ye been known to fetch from L.25 to L. 30. 
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bolts, which have at the end a forelock of iron driven 
in to keep them from ſtarting back. Set-bolts, uſed 


: for forcing the planks, and bringing them cloſe toge- 


ther. Fend or Fender bolts, made with long and thick 
heads, and ſtruck into the uttermoſt bends of the ſhip, 
to ſave her ſides from bruiſes. And ring bolts, uſed for 
bringing to of the planks, and thoſe parts whereto are 
faſtened the breeches and tackle of the guns. 

Borr of Canvas, in commerce the quantity of 23 
ells. 

Borr- Rope, in naval affairs, a rope paſſing round the 
ſail, to which the edges of it are ſewed, to prevent the 
ſail from tearing : the bottom part of it is called the 
fort-rape ; the ſides, /ceches; and if the fail be oblong 
or ſquare, the upper part is called the head-rope. 

BOLTED yLous, that which has paſſed through 
the bolters. See the following article. 

'BOLTER, or Bovr Ter, a kind of fieves for 
meal, having the bottoms made of woollen, hair, or 
even wire, The bakers uſe bolters which are worked 
by the hand ; millers have a larger fort wrought by the 
the motion of the mill, 

BOLTING, a term of art uſed in our inns of court, 
whereby is intended a private arguing of caſes. The 
manner of it at Gray's inn is thus: an ancient and 
two barriſters ſit as judges: three ſtudents bring each 
a caſe, out of which the judges chooſe one to be argued ; 
which done, the ſtudents firſt argue it, and after them 
the barriſters. It is inferior to meeting; and may be 
derived from the Saxon word t, “ a houſe,” becauſe 
done privately in the houſe for inſtruction. In Lin- 
coln's inn, Mondays and Wedneſdays are the bolting 
days in vacation time; and Tueſdays and Thurſdays 
the moot days. | 

BOLT ING, or Boulting, the act of ſeparating the 
flour from the bran, by means of a ſicve or bolter. 
See BOLTER. 

Borring-Clith, or Bolſter-cloth, ſometimes alſo call- 
ed bulting-cl+th, denotes a linen or hair cloth for ſift- 
ing meal or flour, 

Borring-Mill, a verſatile engine for ſifting with 
more eaſe and expedition, The cloth round this is 
called the be/tzr. 

BoLTiNnG, or Boulting, among ſportſmen, ſignifies 
rouſing or diſlodging a coney from its reſting place. 
They ſay, to bolt a coney, ſtart a hare, rouſe a 
buck, &c. 

BOLTON or BovLTon (Edmund), an ingenious 
Engliſh antiquarian, who lived in the beginning of the 
17th century. His moſt conſiderable work is that in- 
titled Nero Caſar, or Monarchie depraved, dedicated 
to the duke of Buckingham, lord-admiral, printed at 
London 1624, folio, and adorned with ſeveral curious 
and valuable medals. It is divided into 55 chapters, 
in ſome of which are introduced curious remarks and 
obſervations. In the 24th and 25th chapters he pives 
an account of the revolt in Britain, againſt the Ro- 
mans, under the conduct of Boadicea, which he intro- 
duces with a recapitulation of the affairs in Britain from 
the firſt entrance of the Romans into that iſland under 
Julius Czar, till the revolt in the reign of Nero. In 
chapter 36th he treats of the Eaſt India trade in Nero's 
time, which was then carried on by the river Nile, and 
from thence by caravans over land to the Red-Sea, and 
thence to the Indian occatt; the ready coin carried 
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yearly from Rome upon this account amounting, ac- Bolton 


cording to Pliny's computation, to above L. 300,000 
Sterling; and the uſual returns in December and la- 
nuary yielding in clear gain an hundred for one. Be- 
ſides this he wrote, 1. An Engliſh tranſlation of Lu- 
cius Florus's Roman Hiſtory. 2. Hypercritica, or a 
rule of 1 for reading or writing our hiſtories. 
3. The clements of armories, &c. ; and ſome other 
works. 

BoLrTon, a town of Lancaſhire in England, ſeated 
on the river Croell, and pretty well built, It has a 
manufacture for fuſtians, and the market is conſider- 
able for cloth and proviſions. W, Long. 2. 15. N. 
Lag. $3. $5: 

BOLUS, in pharmacy, an extemporaneous form of 
a medicine, ſoft, coherent, a little thicker than ho- 
ney, and the quantity of which is a little morſel or 
— for which reaſon it is by ſome called bc- 
cella. 

BOMAL, a town of Luxemburg in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, ſituated on the river Ourt, in E. Long. 5. 
30. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

BOMB, in military affairs, a large ſhell of caſt iron, 
having a great vent to receive the fuſee, which is made 
of wood. The ſhell being filled with gunpowder, the 
fuſee is driven into the vent or aperture, within an inch 
of the head, and faſtened with a cement made of quick- 
lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and ſteel-filings, worked toge- 
ther in a glutinous water; or of four parts of pitch, 
two of colophony, one of turpentine, and one of wax. 
This tube is filled with a combuſtible matter, made of 
two ounces of nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gun- 
powder-duſt, well rammed. To preſerve the fuſee, 
they pitch it over, but uncaſe it when they put the 
bomb into the mortar, and cover it with gunpowder- 
duſt ; which having taken fire by the flaſh of the powder 
in the chamber of the mortar, burns all the time the 
bomb is in the air; and the compoſition in the fuſee 
being ſpent, it fires the powder in the bomb, which 
burſts with great force, blowing up whatever is about 
it, The great height a bomb goes in the air, and the 
er with which it falls, . it go deep into the 
earth, 

Bombs may be uſed without mortar- pieces, as was 
done by the Venetians at Candia, when the Turks had 
poſſeſled themſelves of the ditch, rolling down bombs 
upon them along a plank ſet ſloping towards their works, 
with ledges on tne ſides, to keep the bomb right for- 
ward. They are ſometimes alſo buried under ground 
to blow up. See Carisso0n.—Bombs came not into 
common uſe before the year 1634, and then only in 
the Dutch and Spaniſh armies. One Malthus an Eng— 
liſh engineer is ſaid to have firſt carried them into 
France, where they were put in uſe at the ſiege of 
Colliouſe. The French have lately invented a new 
ſort of bombs of vaſt weight called comminges.—The 
art of throwing bombs makes a branch of gunnery, 
founded on the theory of projectiles, and the laws and 
qualities of gunpowder, SceGUNNERY, PROJECTILES, 
GUNPOWDER, &c. 

Boms-Cheſt, is a kind of cheſt filled uſually with 
bombs, ſometimes only with gunpowder, placed under 
ground, to tear and blow it up in the air with thoſe 
who ſtand on it. Bomb-cheſts were formerly muck 


uſed to drive enemies from a poſt they had ſcized or 
were 
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Pomb were about to take poſſeſſion of: they were ſet on fire 


by means of a ſauciſlee faſtened at one end, but they 


B-ombar. : 
k are now much diſuſed. 


Boms-Veſſels, which are ſmall ſhips formed for 
throwing bombs into a fortreſs, are ſaid to be the in- 
vention of M. Reyneau, and to have been firſt uſed at 
the Bombardment of Algiers. Till then it had been 
judged impracticable to bombard a place from the ſea. 
See KETCH. 

BO MBARD, a piece of ordnance anciently in uſe, 
exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large 
mouth. There have been bombards which have thrown 
a ball of 300 pound weight. They made uſe of cranes 
to load them. The bombard is by ſome called baſil/iſk, 
and by the Dutch donderbaſs. 

BOMBARDIER, a perſon employed about a mor- 
tar, His buſineſs to drive the fuſee, fix the ſhell, and 
load and fire the mortar. 

BoMBARDIER, in Zoology, See CARABUS. 

BOMBARDMENT, the havock committed in throw- 
ing bombs into a town or fortreſs. 

BOMBARDO, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, much the ſame as the baſſoon, and uſed as a baſs 
to the hautby. 

BOMBASINE, a name given to two ſorts of ſtuffs, 
the one of filk, and the other croſſed of cotton. 

BOMBAST, in compoſition, is a ſcrious endeavour, 
by ſtrained deſcription, to raiſe a low or familiar ſub- 
ject beyond its rank; which, inſtead of being ſublime, 
never fails to be ridiculous, The mind in ſome ani- 
mating paſſion is indeed apt to magnify its objects be- 
yond natural bounds : but ſuch hyperbolical deſcrip- 
tion has its limits; and, when carricd beyond theſe, it 
degenerates into burleſque, as in the following ex- 
ample. | 

Sejanus, Great and high, 

The world knows only two, that's Rome and I. 

My roof receives me not; tis air I tread, 

And at each ſtep I feel my adyanc'd head 

Knock out a ſtar in heaven. 

SE JAN, of Ben. Johnſon, act. 5. 
A writer who has no natural elevation of genius is ex- 
tremely apt to deviate into bombaſt. He {trains a- 
bove his genius, and the violent effort he makes car- 
ries him generally beyond the bounds of propriety. 

BOMBAX, or $ILK-COTTON TREE: A genus of 
the polyandria order, belonging to the monodelphia 


claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 


der the 37th order, Columniferæ. The calyx is quin- 
quefid: the ſtamina are five or many : the caplule 1s 
ligneous, quinquelocular, and quinquevalved: the ſeeds 
are woolly, and the receptacle pentagonous. 

Species, 1. The ceiba, with a prickly ſtalk. 2. The 
pentandrum, with a ſmall ſtalk. 3. The heptaphyl- 
lam, with leaves cut into ſeyen parts. The firſt and ſe- 
cond ſorts grow naturally in both the Indies, where 
they arrive at a great magnitude, being ſome of the 
largeſt trees in theſe parts: inſomuch that Boſman ſays 
he has ſeen in Guinea, trees of this kind ſo widely dif- 
fuſed that 20,000 armed men might ſtand under the 
branches of one. They generally grow with very 
ſtrait ſtems. Thoſe of the firſt ſort are armed with 
ſhort ſtrong ſpines; but the ſecond hath very ſmooth 
ſtems, which in the young plant are of a bright green ; 
but after a few years they are covered with a grey 
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1 
or aſh- coloured bark, which turns broun as they Eombax, 
grow older. The branches towards the top are gar- Bombay. 
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niſhed with leaves compoled of tive, ſeven, or nine ob- 
long ſmooth little leaves, which are ſpear- ſhaped, and 
join to one common centre at their baſe, where they 
adhere to the Jong feutſtalk, The flower buds appear 
at the end of the branches; and ſoon after the flowers 
expand, which are compoſed of five oblong purple pe- 
tals, with a great number of ſtamina in the centre: 
when theſe fall off, they are ſucceeded by oval fruit as 
large as a ſwan's egg, having a thick ligneous cover, 
which when ripe opens in five parts, and is full of a 
dark ſhort cotton, incloſing many roundiſh ſeeds as 
large as ſmall peas. The cotton of the third fort is of 
a fine purple colour, but the ſize of the tree is not 
particularly mentioned by botanical writers. Beſides 
theſe ſpecies, Mr Miller mentions another which he 
ſaw in the gardens of the late duke of Richmond at 
Goodwood, and was raiſed from ſeeds which came 
from the Eaſt-Indies. The ſtem was very ſtraight and 
ſmooth, the leaves were produced round the top upon 
very long footſtalks, each being compoſed of ſeven or 
nine narrow ſilky ſmall lobes, joined at their baſe to the 
footſtalk in the ſame manner as the firſt and ſecond ; 
but they were much longer and reflected backward, fo 
that at firſt ſight it appeared very different from either 
of them. 

Culture. Theſe plants, being natives of warm cli- 
mates, muſt always be kept in a ſtove. They are raiſed 
from ſeeds procured in the capſules from the places 
where they grow naturally. Theſe are to be ſown in 
the ſpring, in pots of light earth, plunged in a ſab- 
ſtantial hot-bed of dung or tan, where the plants will 
appear in three or four weeks. They muſt then be 
1 ſeparately in ſmall pots, plunging them in the 

ark-bed, giving them ſhade and water, and ſhifting 
them occaſionally into larger pots with freſh earth. 
They muſt be watered plentifully in ſummer, but mo- 
derately in winter. 

Jes. The dark ſhort cotton of the firſt two ſpe- 
cies is uſed by the poorer inhabitants of thoſe places 
where ſuch trees grow to ſtuff pillows or chairs, but is 
1 dee med unwholeſome to lie upon. The beau- 
ul purple down of the third is ſpun, wrought into 
clothes, and wore, without being dyed any other co- 
lour, by the inhabitants of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
where the tree naturally grows. Large pirogues, or 
canoes fit to carry a ſail, are made both at Senegal, 
and in America, of the trunk of the ſilk- cotton tree, 
the wood of which is very light, and found unfit for 
any other purpoſe. In 4 firſt voyage, ſays 
Miller, it was reported that a canoe was ſeen at Cuba 
made of the hollowed trunk of one of theſe trees, which 
was 95 palms long, of a proportional width, and capable 
of containing 150 men. 

BoMBAX, in Zoology, a ſynonime of a ſpecies of 
Conus.—Bombax is alſo uſed ſometimes for ſilk or 
cotton; but the true botanic name of cotton is Gos- 
It is likewiſe applied by Linnæus to ſignify 
ſuch inſects as have incumbent wings, and feelers re- 
ſembling a comb. | 

BOMBAY, an iſland in the Eaſt-Indics near the 
coaſt of Decan, ſituated in N. Lat. 19. o. and E. 
Long. 73. o. It has its preſent name from the Portu- 
gueſe buon-bahia, on account of the excellent bay 
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Pombay. formed by it together with the winding of other 
islands adjacent. The harbour is ſpacious enough to 
contain any number of ſhips, and has likewiſe excellent 
anchoring ground, affording alſo, by its land- locked 
ſituation, a ſhelter from any winds to which the mouth 
; may be expoſed, 
This inland This iſland was formerly reckoned exceedingly un- 
more heal- healthy, inſomuch that it had the name of the bury- 


thy now ing ground of the Engliſh, though it is now ſo far im- 
than ſor- proved in this reſpect as to be no worſe than any o- 
— 2 and ther place in the Eaſt · Indies under the ſame parallel of 


latitude. The reaſons of this unhealthineſs and the 
ſubſequent improvements are enumerated by Mr Groſe. 
1. The nature of the climate, and the precautions re- 
quired by it, being leſs underitood than they are at pre- 
ſent. 2. Formerly there obtained a very pernicious 
practice of employing a ſmall fry of fiſh as manure for 
the cocoa-trees which grow in plenty on the iſland; 
though this has been denicd by others, and perhaps 
with juſtice, as the putrid etfluvia of animal bodies ſeems 
* 5ce Agri- to be very effectually abſorbed by the earth“, when buri- 
tulture, ed in it. Allagree, however, thatthe habitations in the 
2 woods or cocoa · nut groves are unwholeſome by reaſon 
of the moiſture and want of a free circulation of air, 
3. Another cauſe has been aſſigned for the ſuperior 
healthineſs of this ifland, viz. the leſſening of the wa- 
ters by the banking off a breach of the ſea, though 
this does not appear ſatisfactory to our author, There 
is (till, ſays he, a great body of ſalt water on the inſide 
of the breach, the communication of which with the 
ocean being leſs free than before the breach was built, 
mult be proportionably more apt to ſtagnate, and to pro- 
duce noxious vapours. 

Whatever may be the cauſe, however, it is certain, 
that the iſland of Bombay no longer deſerves its former 
character, provided a duc degree of temperance be ob- 
ſerved ; without which health cannot be expected in any 

7 warm climate. 

Climate, The climate of Bombay ſcems to be drier than ma- 
. ny other parts under the ſame parailel, The rains laſt 
only four months of the year, but with ſhort intermiſ— 
ſions. The ſetting in of the rains is commonly uſher- 
ed in by a violent thunder ſtorm called there the £/e- 
phanta from its extraordinary violence. The air, how- 
ever, is then agreeably cooled, and the exceſſive heat, 
then nearly at its height, much moderated. The rains 
begin about the end of May, and go off in the begin- 
ning of September; after which there never falls any 
except a ſhort tranſient ſhower, and that but very 
rarely. 

A very extraordinary circumſtance is related by Mr 
Ives concerning the iſland of Bombay during the rainy 
nant pools ſeiſon, viz. that, ten days after the rains ſet in, every 
formed by pool and puddle ſwarms with a ſpecies of fiſh about 
__ ſix inches long, and ſomewhat reſembling a mullet, 
Such a phenomenon has occaſioned various ſpeculations, 
Some have imagined that the exhaling power of the 
ſan is ſo ſtrong in the dry ſeaſons as to be able to raiſe 
the ſpawn of theſe fiſhes into the atmoſphere, and there 
ſuſpend and nouriſh it till the rains come on, when it 
drops down again in the ſtate of living and perfectly 
formed fiſh. A leſs extravagant ſuppoſition is, that 
after the ponds become dry, the ſpawn may poſlibly 
ſall into deep fiſſures below the apparent bottom, re- 
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maining there during the dry ſcaſon, and being ſup- Bombay. 

plied with a ſufhcient quantity of moiſture to prevent it 

from corruption. | 4 
The quantity of rain that falls at Bombay in one Account of 

ſcaſon has been accurately meaſured by Mr Thomas, the quanti- 

Mr Ives's predeceſſor as hoſpital ſurgeon, His ap- ty of rain 

paratus conliſted of a lead cylinder about nine inches t falls 

diameter, and as many deep, marked on the inſide —— 1 Tung 

with inches and tenths. To prevent the water from 1 5 

ſplaſhing over, he cut à hole two inches from the bot- 

tom, and placed the cylinder in a glazed carthen veſſel; 

after which a wax cloth was ſecurely tied round it, fo 

as to cover the veſſel, and prevent any water from 

getting in, excepting what paſſed through the cylin- 

der. When more than two inches fell, the hole in the 

ſide was ſtopped with wax, and the water poured from 

the veſſel into the cylinder to aſcertain its quantity. 

It was kept in an open place free from houſes, and 

meaſured at (ix in the morning, noon, and ſix in the 

evening. The following table ſhows the quantity of 

rain that fell from the 25th of May, when it firſt be- 

gan, though the ſky looked cloudy over land from the 

beginning of the month. 

May 1756. 


Jury. 
Days Quantity of Days of 


Quantity of 


the month. rain in the month. rain in 
In. Tenths. In. Tenths. 
25 Ae F 
31 4 8 —— 0 9 
JuxE. 9 — 1 3 
3 3 IO — 3 1 
4 — 0 1 Il — 23 7 
5 — © 6 I2 —— 0 7 
6 —— 0 8 I} — 5 5 
FÄ F 
8 — 1 © mms; e 
9 — 0 3 16 — 0 1 
I — 3 0 18 — 0 5 
12 — 0 3 19 — 1 1 
13 — 0 5 20 —— o 5 
14 — 4 5 21 — 0 7 
1 — 1 3 22 — Oo 2 
16 —— 2 5 23 — 0 2 
17 — $5 6 25 — 0 1 
18 — o 8 26 —— 0 3 
19g —— 0 2 27 —— 0 3 
20 —— O 4 23 —— o 8 
21 —— 0 3 29 989 
22 — 1 2 AUGUST, 
22. —m—_ 3 3 =. 
24 —— 0 7 5 —— 1 4 
25 — 7 6 — 7 © 
BS. 2:08 7 — o 8 
27 : — 4 0 8 — 0 6 
23 — 6 7 9 — 1 3 
99 0 
30 Ef 4 11 ——.,0 1 
Jury. I2 —— 0 2 
I: — 1 2 13} —— 1 1 
2 — 2 0 14 — o 8 
3 — © 9 A th, RES 
4 —— 1 9 16 —— Oo 2 
5 —— 0 5 LF... en 4 
6 — O 2 18 —— 0 2 
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Benibay; AvcvsT. SEPTEMBER, 
—— Days of Quantity of Days of Quantity of 
the month, rain in the month. rain in 
In. Tenths. In. Tenths. 
Ig — 0 2 22 —— Oo 6 
20 — 0 2 23 —— © 3 
21 —— 0 1 24 —— 0 3 
22 —— 0 4 25 —— 0 2 
25 — 0 4 26 —— O 2 
26 —— 0 7 279—JZ0—— I © 
27 —— Oo 5 OCTOBER. 
23 — Oo 2 2—7 1 
30 — Oo 1 9 — 2 0 
31 898 18 0 3 
SEPTEMBER, 16, 17 — 0 1 
I 89 2 22. The air fine and 
3 — Oo 3 clear, without à cloud, 
8 — o 1 the land and ſea-breezes 
9 — 0 4 regular. 
10 — 0 5 Whole quantity of rain in 
Il —— o 9 In. Tenths. 
I2 —— 0 2 May — 1 0 
13 — 0 5 une — 44 7 
16 — Oo 4 uly — 29 9 
17 — © 4 Auguſt — 19 © 
18 — 0 5 September 11 2 
19 — o 6 October — 4 5 
20 — 23 2 
21 0 4 Total 110 3 
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In this journal our author makes no mention of the 
elephanta abovementioned from Mr Groſe as the fore- 
runner of the rainy ſeaſon, though he mentions a ſtorm 
under that name on the gth of October. It was an 
exceſſive hard gale, with violent thunder, lightning, 
and rain; of which laſt there fell two inches in no 
more than four hours. Neither is the quantity of 
thunder and lightning at all comparable to what people 
unacquainted with hot climates might be apt to ex- 
pet. The only thunder-ſtorms mentioned in the 
Journal were on May 31ſt, June 3d, $th, 12th, 14th ; 
September th, October gth, an elephanta; and ſome 
thunder on the 15th of the ſame month. 

The vegetable productions of Bombay are very in- 
ſignificant. Mr Ives ſays, that its “ ſoil is ſo barren 
as not to produce any one thing worth mentioning ;” 


but afterwards informs us, that its“ natural produce 
is the cocoa-nut tree, from which they extract a li- 


quor called toddy. This is ſoft and mild when drunk 
immediately: but if ir ſtands long, it gathers ſtrength, 
and becomes very intoxicating; whence probably aroſe 
the term toddy- headed. For each tree a tax of 208. 
a-year is paid to the company, which is appropriated to- 
wards maintaining the garriſon and ſhips of war.” 

Mr Groſe gives an account ſomewhat different, 
& The oarts, or cocoa- nut groves, make the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the landed property, being planted 
wherever the ſituation and ſoil is favourable to them. 
When a number of theſe groves lie contiguous to each 
other, they form what is called the woods; through 
which there is a due ſpace left for roads and path-ways, 
where one is pleaſantly defended from the ſun at all 
hours in the day. They are alſo thick ſet with houſes 
belonging to the reſpective proprietors as well as with 
the huts of the poorer ſort of people; but are very un- 
wholeſome ſhr the reaſons already given. As to the 
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cocoa-nut tree itſclf, not all the minute deſcriptions 1 - Bombay. 
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have met with in many authors ſeem to me to come vp 
to the reality of its wonderful properties and uſe. The 
cultivation of it is extremely eaſy, by means of chan- 
nels conveying water to the roots, and by the manure 
already mentioned laid round them, An owner of 200 
cocoa-nut trees is ſuppoſed to have a competency to live 
on. 

«« As to the rice fields, they differ in value, accor- 
ding to the fineneſs and quantity of rice they produce. 
The growth of this grain has a particularity not un- 
worthy of notice, viz. that as it loves a watery ſoil, ſo 
to whatever height the water riſes, wherever it is 
planted, the growth of the rice keeps meaſure with it, 
even to that of 12 or 14 feet, the ſummit always ap- 
ponent above the ſurface of the water. It is alſo re- 
marked, that the cating of new rice affects the eyes. 
The fact is certain, though the phyſical reaſon of it is 
unknown, 

«© Here and there are interſperſed ſome few brab 
trees, or rather wild palm trees (the word brab being 
derived from brabs, which in the Portugueſe ſignifies 
wild.) They bear an inſipid kind of fruit, about the 
bigneſs of a common pear ; but the chief profit from 
them is the toddy, or liquor drawn from them by in- 
ciſions at the top, of which the arrack is reckoned bet- 
ter than that produced by the cocoa- nut trees. They 
are generally near the ſea- ſide, as they delight moſt in 
a ſandy ſoil. It is on this tree that the teddy birds, fo 
called from their attachment to it, make their exqui- 
ſitely curious neſts, wrought out of the thinneſt reeds 
and filaments of branches, with an inimitable mecha- 
niſm. The birds themſelves are about the ſize of a 
partridge, but are of no value either for plumage, ſong, 
or the table. 

This iſland is a ſtrong inſtance of the benefits of 
a good government, and a numerous population, b 
not a ſpot of it ere mag, uncultivated: ſo that high 
it is far from producing ſufficient for the conſumption 
of its inhabitants, and notwithſtanding its many diſad- 
vantages of ſituation and ſoil, it yields incomparably 
more than the adjacent iſland of Salſette.“ 


Among the curioſities of Bombay Mr Ives mentions Curioſities 


6 


a large terapin or land tortoiſe kept at the governor's in this 


houſe, the age of which is npwards of 200 years. 
Frogs, which abound every where through the Eaſt- 
Indies, are very large at Bombay. Our author ſaw 
one that meaſured 22 inches from the extremities of 
the fore and hind feet when extended; and he ſuppoſes 
that its weight would not have been leſs than four 
or five pounds, On the ſea-ſhore round the iſland are 
a great variety of beautiful ſhells, particularly the fort 
called vent/e-traps or wendle-traps, held in great eſteem 
among the ladies ſome time ago Several pounds 
ſterling are ſaid to have been given by a virtue/o for 
one of theſe ſhells when the commodore Leſlic's col- 
lection of ſhells was ſold by auction. 


7 
Mr Ives enumeraies the following kinds of ſnakes Different 


found on this iſland and other parts of the Britiſh em- kinds of 
ſcrpents 


found here. 


pire in the Eaſt-Indies. 1. The cobra de capella, grow- 
ing from four to eight or nine feet long. They kill 
by their bite in 15 minutes. 2. The cobra manila is a 
ſmall bluith ſnake, of the ſize of a man's little finger, 
and about a foot long, frequently ſeen about old walls. 
A ſpecics of theſe found at Bombay Kill much ſooner 

Yy than 


Bombay. than even the former. 
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3. The palmira, a very thin 


w— peauifal ſnake, of different colours: Its head is like 


* 
Different 
ſorts, &c. 


that of the common viper, but much thicker than the 
body. Our author ſaw one that was four feet long, 
and the body not much thicker than a ſwan's quill. 
4, The green ſnake is of a very bright green colour, 
with a ſharp head: towards the tail it is ſmaller than 
in the middle. The largeſt part is no bigger than 
a tobacco- pipe. 5. The ſand ſnake is ſmall and ſhort, 
but not leſs deadly than the others. 6. The cobra de 
aurclia reſembles an carth-worm, is about fix inches 
long, and is no bigger than a ſmall crow quill, It kills 
by getting into the ear, cauſing madneſs, &c. 7. The 
manila bumba is a very beautiful ſnake, of almoſt the 
ſame ſize throughout the whole length, except at the 
two ends, where it comes to a point. It is White on the 
belly; but finely variegated on the back, It lives in 
the ſand, and is ſaid to ſting with its tail, which 
occaſions contractions in the joints. 

Bombay is the moſt conſiderable Britiſh ſettlement 
on the Malabar coaſt ; and by reaſon of irs ſituation, 
may be ſtyled the grand ſtorchouſe of all the Arabian 
and Perſian commerce. It is alſo the moſt convenient 
place in all the Eaſt-Indies for careening or heaving 
down large ſhips; and for ſmall ones they have a very 
good dock. They have alſo a very good rope-yard ; 
and indeed, ſays Mr Ives, “this is the only place, in 
this diſtant part of the world, for ſhattered ſhips to re- 
fit at, having always a good quantity of naval ſtores, 
and its very name conveying an idea of a ſafe retreat 
in foul weather.“ 

On this iſland are many little forts and batteries, 
which carry ſome guns; but the principal fort, which 
defends the place, has above an hundred. Mr Groſe 
finds fault with the ſituation of this laſt fort, which he 
ſays, not only does not command the harbour ſuffi- 
ciently, but is itſelf overlooked by an eminence called 
Dungharce point. The caſtle itſelf is a regular qua- 
drangle, well built of ſtrong hard ſtone, In one of the 
baſtions facing Dungharee point is a large tank or ciſ- 
tern which contains a great quantity of water conſtantly 
repleniſhed with the ſtationary rains. There is alſo a 
well within the fort, but the water 1s not very good, 
and liable to be dricd up by the heats. The water of 
Bombay in general indeed is not good, which has been 

iven as a reaſon why the Gentoo merchants were not 
fond of ſettling upon it; for as they drink no wine 
nor ſpirituous liquors, they are very nice judges of the 
taſte and qualitics of waters. 

When the town of Bombay began to increaſe con- 
ſiderably, it was judged proper to add the ſecurity of 
a wall round it to the ſtrength of the fort it had be- 
fore. Even then, however, it was neglected to take 
in the dangerous poſt of Dungharee, which now evi- 
dently commands both the town and fort. There has 
ſince that time been added at a great expence, a ditch 
that encompaſſes the wall, and can be flooded at plea- 
ſure, by lctting in the fea, which terminates the ditch 
on two tides, A that the town is now entirely ſurround- 
ed with watcr, and is one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
India. 

Next to Bombay, the moſt conſiderable fort on the 
iſland is that of Mahim. It is ſituated at the oppoſite 
extremity of the iſland, and commands the paſs of 


Bandurah, a fort directly oppoſite to it on the coaſt of 
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Salſette. 


The other forts are capable of making but a light de- 
fence. 


About two miles out of town, towards the middle of 
the iſland, the ſca had gained fo far as almoſt to di- 
vide it in two, and rendered the roads impaſſable. A 
great quantity of this water, however, was drained off 
at a very conliderable expence, and a cauſeway raiſed 
which kept it trom overflowing again. This cauſeway 
is above a quarter of a mile in length, and conſidera- 
bly broad; “ but (ſays Mr Groſe,) there is one groſs 
fault remarked in it; that, being bending near the 
middle, the architect has oppoſed to the ſea a re-enter- 
ing angle inſtead of a ſaliant one.“ Within the beach, 
however, there is ſtill a conſiderable body of water, 
that has a free communication with the ſea, as appears 
by ts ebbing and flowing; ſo that it is probable the 
cauſeway itlelf, erected at the expence of at leaſt 


L. 100,000, may in no long time be totally undermined 
and thrown down. 


When the iſland of Bombay was ceded to the Eng- Diviſon, 
liſh by the Portugueſe, it was divided, and ſtill con- &c. 


tinues to be fo, into three Roman Catholic pariſhes, 
Bombay, Mahi, and Salvacam. The churches of 
theſe are governed by prieſts of that religion, and of 
any nation excepting Portugal, who were expreſs] 
objected to at the time of ceſſion. The bulk of the 
land proprietors at that time were Meſtizos and Cana- 
rins. The former are a mixed breed of the natives 
and Portugueſe ; the latter purely aborigines of the 
country converted to the Popiſh religion. The other 
land owners were Moors, Gentoos, and Perſees ; but 
theſe laſt are of more modern date, having purchaſed 
eſtates on the iſland. The company has alſo a very 
conſiderable landed eſtate either by purchaſes, confiſ- 
cations for crimes, or ſeizures for debt. The land is 
laid out in cocoa-nut groves, Tice-fields, and onion 
grounds, which laſt are reckoned of an excellent qua- 
lity. 

There is only one Engliſh church at Bombay, a 
very neat commodious building ſeated on a ſpacious 
area called the Green; which continues from the 
church to the fort, and is pleaſantly laid out in walks 
planted with trees, round which the houſes of the Eng- 
liſh inhabitants are moſtly ſituated, Theſe are gene- 
rally only ground-floored, with a court-yard before and 
behind, in which are the offices and out-houſes. The 
are ſubſtantially built of ſtone and lime, and ſmoot 
plaſtered on the outſide. They are often kept white- 
waſhed, which, however neat, is in ſome reſpects very 
diſagreeable, by reaſon of the exceſſive glare it occa- 
ſions in reflecting the light of the ſun, Few of them 
have glaſs windows to any apartment; the ſaſhes be- 
ing generally paned with a kind of tranſparent oyſter- 
ſhells, ſquare cur; which have the ſingular property 
of beer er ſufficient light, at che ſame time that 
they exclude the violent glare of the ſun, and have be- 
ſides a cool look. The flooring is generally compoſed 
of a kind of loam or ſtucco called chunam, being a lime 
made of burnt ſhells, which if well tempered in a 
peculiar manner known to the natives, is extremely 
hard and laſting, and take ſuch a ſmooth poliſh, that 
one may ſee his own face in it. But where terraces 
are made of this ſubſtance, unleſs it be duly prepared, 


and 


From this iſland Bombay is ſeparated by an Bombay. 
arm of the ſca, capable of receiving only ſmall craft... 
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Bombay. and which is very expenſive, it is apt to crack by the 
— ſun's heat. Some attempts have been made to paint 
the ſtucco walls in apartments; but theſe have proved 

abortive through the ignorance of the artiſts, who 

have not choſen colours capable of reſiſting the alkaline 

dee Colour- power of the lime“. Our author remarks, that in the 
mating. gardens of Surat he ſaw this kind of ſtucco made uſe 


10 
Inhabitants 


manners, 
&c. 


of inſtead of gravel for the walks. They were a litile 
raiſed above the garden beds, ſo that they muſt be in- 
ſtantly dry after the moſt violent rain; though their 
whiteneſs and poliſh muſt not only produce a diſagree- 
able reflection in ſunſhine, but be extremely ſlippery 
to walk on. The honſes of the black merchants are 
for the moſt part extremely ill built and inconvenient ; 
the window-lights ſmall, and the apartments ill diſtri- 
buted. Some, however, make a better appearance if 
only one ſtory high ; but even the beſt of them have 
a certain meanneſs in the manner, and clumſineſs in 
their execution, which renders the architeQure con- 
temptible in compariſon of the European. There is 
one convenience, however, in all the houſes of Bom- 
bay, viz. ſmall ranges of pillars that ſupport a pent- 
houſe or ſhed, forming what are called in the Portu- 
gueſe language verandas, either all round the houſe, or 
on particular ſides of it, which afford a pleaſing ſhel- 
ter from the ſun, and keep the inner apartments cool 
and refreſhed by the draught of air under them. The 
pagodas, or temples of the Gentoos, are low mean 

uildings, having uſually no light but what is admit- 
ted by the door; facing which is the principal idol. 
They imagine that a dark gloomy place inſpires a kind 
of religious horror and reverence ; and are very fond 
of having theſe pagodas among trees, and near the fide 
of a tank or pond, for the ſake of their 22 ablu- 
tions, Theſe tanks are often very expenſive ; being 
generally ſquare and ſurrounded with ſtone ſteps that 
are very convenient for the bathers. 

The natives of Bombay, though compoſed of almoſt 
every Aſiatic nation, are ſhorter of ſtature and ſtrong- 
er than the inhabitants of the Coromandel coaſt. 
Here a palanquin which requires ſix men to carry it 
at Madras, or Fort St David, is carried by four. 
Here are ſome Perſces, who, like their forefathers the 
ancient Perſians, are followers of Zoroaſter, who is 
ſaid to have reduced into order the religion of the Per- 
ſian magi ; the fundamental maxim of which was the 
worſhipping of one God under the ſymbol of light. 
They adore the ſun, particularly when riſing, with the 
moſt profound reverence and veneration ; and likewiſe 
pay a kind of adoration to common fire, Mr Ives had 
once the opportunity of obſcrving the manner in which 
they perform this devotion. A large braſs pan was 
ha the middle of the houſe with fire iu it: be- 
fore this fire, or rather on each ſide of it, two men 
were kneeling at their devotions, pronouncing their 
prayers, with great rapidity. He was afterwards in- 
formed, that one of them was a prieſt, at that time on 
a viſit to another prieſt in a fit of ſickneſs. He was 
likewiſe informed, that the Perſees have ſuch a vene- 
ration for the fire, that they never put it out, or even 
breathe upon it ; and he obſerved, that while the two 

rieſts were at their prayers over the pan of coals, they 
3s a little white bib over their months, as he ſuppo- 
ſed to prevent their breath from approaching their fa- 
vourite element. The prayers, however, from the ſimi- 
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larity of the ſounds, appeared to him only to be a re- Pombay. 
The viſiting prieſtäĩx. 
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petition of the ſame ſet of words. 
uſed many geſtures with his hands over the fire, and 
atterwards ſtroaked down the face of the ſick prieſt, 
which our author looked upon io be the final benedic- 
tion, as the ceremony ended immediately. 

As the Gentoos burn their dead, one would ima- 
gine that the Perſecs, who have ſuch a veneration ſor 
fire, would be deſirous of having their bodies conſumed 
by that element; but inſtead of this, they expoſe their 
dead bodies to be devoured by birds of prey ; becauſe, 
ſay they, a living man is compoſed of all the clements ; 
ſo that it is but reaſonable, after he is dead, that every 
particular element ſhould receive its own again, On 
the top of Malabar hill, about two miles trom the 
town of Bombay, there arc two round buildings for re- 
ceiving the dead bodies of the Perſees, which remain 
there till the bones are clean picked by the birds. This 
is certainly an abominable cuſtom, and affords very 
ſhocking ſpectacles; however, a guard is always pla- 
ced at à little diftance to prevent people from prying 
too narrowly into theſe matters, or, as Mr Ives ſays, 
to enſure the vultures of their repaſt without any di- 
ſturbance. Mr Groſe tells us, that on his going to 
look into one of theſe repolitorics, a Perſce adviſed 
him in a friendly manner to let it alone, as no perſon, 
who was not a party concerned, would long ſurvive 
ſuch curioſity. He tells us alſo, that the perſon ap- 
pointed to look after the dead, carciully obſcrves which 
eye is firſt picked out by the birds, and from thence 
judge of the ſituation of the ſoul of the deceaſed; a 
ſtate of happineſs being indicated by the right eye be- 
ing firſt picked out. Mr Ives obſerves, that by rea- 
ſon of the heat of the ſun, much leſs noxious vapour 
is emitted by theſe bodies than might be expected ; 
the fleſh being ſoon ſhrivelled up, and the bones turn- 
ing quite 1 x 

At the cxtreme point of Malabar-bill there is a 
rock, on the deſcent to the ſea, flat on the top, in 
which there is a natural crevice, which communicates 
with a hollow terminating at an exterior opening to the 
ſea. This place is uſed by the Gentoos as a purifier 
from their fins. This purification is effected by their 
going in at the opening, and coming through the cre- 
vice, though it ſeems too ſmall for people of any cor- 
pulence to paſs. 


In Bombay, and indeed in many other places of the Oren uſed 
hereinſtead 


Eaſt Indies, oxen are generally uſed inſtead of horſes, 
not only for drawing carriages but for riding ; and, 
however ridiculous ſuch a practice may ſeem io us, it 
appears that they are not in this reſpect inferior to 
ordinary horſes, being capable of going at the rate of 
ſeven or eight miles an hour. They are commonly of 
a white colour, with large perpendicular horns, and 
black noſes. The only inconvenience that attends 
them, is, that, by being naturally ſubje& to a lax habit 
of body, they * incommode the rider with 
filth thrown upon him by the continual motion of their 
tails. In other reſpects they are far preferable to In- 
dian horſes, and will trot and gallop as naturally as the 
horſes of this country. Admiral Watſon, while at 
Bombay, was allowed a chaiſe drawn by two of theſe 
oxen by the Eaſt India Company. At the end of 
every ſtage the driver always put the near bullock in 
the place of the other ; he then put his hand into both 
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Bomb their months, to take oat the froth ; without which its ſuppoſed ſanctity, it will probably be ſoon reduced to Bona. 
p precantion they would be in danger of ſuffxcation, a ſtate of non-exiſtence, Bona was taken by the pirate Va 
* For the Hiſtory, Government, &c. of Bombay, ſce Barbaroſſa, and joined to his new kingdom of Algiers; 


the articles InDOsTAN, and Faſt India Company. 

BOMB-«xztTc4, a ſmall veſſel built and ſtrengthen- 
ed with large beams for the uſe of mortars at ſca. 

BOMBUS, in moſic, an artificial motion with the 
hands, imitating in cadence and harmony the buzzing 
of bees, The word is originally Greek, and ſignifies 
the baz or noiſe of bees, gnats, and the like. In this 
ſenſe, bombus made one of the ſpecies of applauſe uſed 
by the ancient auditories. 

Bous, in medicine, denotes a murmuring noiſe, 
as of wind breaking out of a narrow into a large cavi- 
ty, frequent]; heard in the thick inteſtines. The bom- 
bus heard in the ears, in acute diſeaſes, is laid down by 
Hipporrates as a ſign of death, 

BOMBYLIUS, in zoology, a genus of inſetts be- 
longing to the order of diptera, The roſtrum is long, 
briſtly, and bivalved ; the briſtles being fixed between 
the horizontal valves. There are five ſpecies, viz. 1. 
The major, with black wings. 2. The medius, with 
a yellowiſh body, white behind, and the wings ſpotted 
with yellow. 3. The minor, with unſpotted wings. 
4. The ater, has red wings, but a little blackiſh at the 
baſe ; and green feet. The above four are natives of 
Europe, $5. The capenſis, with the wings ſpotted 
with black, an aſh-coloured body, and white behind. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

BOMENE, a ſea-port town of the United Provinces 
in Zealand, ſeated on the northern ſhore of the iſland 
of Schonen, oppolite to the iſland of Goree, in E. 
Long. 4. o. N. Lat. 51. 50. | 

BOMMEL, a town of Dutch Guelderland, ſituated 
on the northern ſhore of the river Waal, in E. Long. 
5. 50. N. Lat. 52. o. 

BO MO NICI, in Grecian N young men of 
Lacedæ mon, who contended at the ſacrifices of Diana 
which of them was able to endure moſt laſhes; being 
ſcourged before the altar of this goddeſs. 

BONA, by the Moors called Balederna, a ſea-port 
town of the kingdom of Algiers in Africa, ſituated in 
E. Long. 7. 57. N. Lat. 36. 5. It was formerly rich, 
populous, capital of the province of the ſame name 
under the kingdom of Conſtantina, and is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the ancient Hippo, once the ſear of the 
great St Auſtin, and a ſea-port built by the Romans, 
The inhabitants, however, deny it to be the ancient 
Hippo, which had been ſo often taken, retaken, and 
deſtroyed by the wars; and pretend it to be ſince 
rebailt at the diſtance of two or three miles from the 
ancient Hippo, out of its ruins, and called Baleed-e/- 
Uzned, from a ſort of trees of that name that grow in 
the neighbourhood, It is now a very mean place, 
poorly built, aud thinly inhabited, with fcarce any traces 
of its former grandeur, except the ruins of a cathedral, 
or as others gneſs, of a monaſtery built by St Auſtin 
about three miles diſtance from the city. Near theſe 
ruins is a famed ſpring called by his name, much re- 
ſorted to by the French and Italian ſailors, who come 
to drink of its waters, and pay their devotions to a 
maimed ſtatue ſaid alſo to belong to the ſaint, but ſo 
mutilated that no traces cither of face or dreſs are re- 
maining ; and as each of them ſtrives to break off ſome 
ſplinter, or to ſcrape off ſome part of it on account of 


but as quickly loſt, and recovered by its old maſters the 
Turifcens, who ſoon after loſt it again. It is com- 
manded by a little fort, in which is a garriſon of about 
300 Turks, under the command of an apa, who is alſo 
2 of he town. The road for the ſhips is good 
or nothing before the town, but a little farther welt is 
very deep and ſafe, Dr Shaw tells us, that the con- 
tinual diſcharging of balaſt into the road, and the ne- 
ple of cleanſing the port which came to the very 
walls, is the cauſe of both becoming ſo unſafe and in- 
commodious ; though this might be eaſily remedied fo 
as to make the town one of the moſt flouriſhing in all 
Barbary, 

Bona Dea, the good goddeſs, in Pagan mythology, 
one of the names of Cybele. Others ſay, ſhe was a 
Roman lady, the wife of one Faunus, and was famovs 
for her chaſtity, and that after her death ſhe was dei- 
fied, Her ſacrifices were performed only by matrons ; 
and in ſo ſecret a manner, that it was no leſs than 
death for any man to be preſent at the aſſembly (ſee 
CyBELE). Cicero reproaches Clodins with having 
entered into this temple diſguiſed as a ſinging woman, 
and having by his preſence polluted the myſterics of 
the good goddeſs, What kind of myſteries theſe were, 
we may learn from Juvenal, Sat. VI. 213. The poet 
then mentions the adventure of Clodius. 


Atque utinam ritas veteres, et publica ſaltem 

His intafta malis agerentur ſacra : ſed mne, 
Noverunt Mauri, atque Indi, que pſaltria enen 
Majorem, quam ſint duo Ca ſaris Auticatones, 
Illuc teſliculi ſibi cunſcius, unde ſugit mus. 
Intulerit. 


I wiſh at leaſt our ſacred rites were free 

From theſe pollutions of obſcenity : 

But 'tis well known what ſinger, how diſguis'd, 

Alewd andacious action enterpriz'd : 

Into the fane, with women mix'd, he went, 

Arm'd with a huge two-handed inſtrument ; 

A prateful preſent to theſe holy choirs, 

Where the mouſe, conſcious of his ſex, retires. 
DRYDEN 

Boxa Fides, in law. When a perſon performs any 
action which he believes at the time to be juſt and law- 
ful, he is ſaid to have acted bona fide. 

Bona Mobilia, the ſame with moveable effects or 

oods. 

a Bona Notabilia, are ſuch goods as a perſon dying 
has in another dioceſe than that wherein he dies, amount- 
ing to the value of 51. at leaſt ; in which caſe the will 
of the deceaſed mult be proved, or adminiſtration grant- 
ed in the court of the archbiſhop of the province, un- 
leſs by compoſition or cuſtom, any dioceſes are autho- 
rized to do it, when rated at a greater ſum, 

Bona Patria, an aflize of countrymen or good 
neighbours, where 12 or more are choſen out of the 
country to paſs upon an aſſize, being ſworn judicially 
in the preſence of the party. 

Bona Peritura, periſhable goods. By ſtat. 13. Ed. I. 
cap. 4. the cargo of a ſhip that has been caſt away ſhall 
be kept for a year and a day, and reſtored to the right- 
ful owner; but if the goods be ſuch as will not m_— 
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allowed to fell, and to account in money for the value. 

BoxalVacantia, goods; ſuch as royal-tiſh, thipwrecks, 
treaſure-trove, waits, and eſtrays, in which no one can 
claim 4 property. Theſe goods by the law of na- 
ture, and by the imperial law, belonged to the firſt oc- 
cupant or finder; but in the modern conſtitutions of 
European governments, they are annexed to the ſu- 
preme power by the poſiti ve laws of the ſtate, 

BONAIRE, an ifland of South America, near the 
north coaſt of Terra Firma. It belongs to the Dutch; 
and abounds in kabritocs and ſalt. W. Long. 66. 18. 
N. Lat. 20. 16. 

BONAIS, very high mountains of Italy in the 
dachy of Savoy, not far from Laſſoreburg: in ſome 
ſeaſons they cannot be aſcended without great dan- 

er. 

BONARELLI (Gui Ubaldo), an Italian count. 
He was intruſted with ſeveral important negociations, 
and was eſteemed an able politician and learned philo- 
ſopher. He was the author of a fine Italian paſtoral, 
intitled, Fli di Sciro. He died at Fano, in 1609, 
aged 45. | 

BONAVENTURA (the bay of), in America, on 
the coaſt next the South ſea, in the Popayan. It has 
a port and harbour for ſhips ; but the air is very un- 
wholeſome. W. Long. 75. 18. N. Lat. 3. 20. 

BONAVENTURE, a cclebrated cardinal, called, 
from his works, the ſeraphic doctor. He was born at 
Bagnarea, a ſmall town of Tuſcany, in 1221; and his 
original name was John Fidauz. He took the habit of 
a monk of the order of St Francis in 1243, became 
doctor of Paris in 1255, and the next year general of 
his order. After the death of Clement IV. the car- 
dinals diſagreeing about the election of a new pope, 
engaged themſelves by a ſolemn promiſe to elect him 
who ſhould be named by Bonaventure, even though it 
ſhould be himſelf; but he choſe Theobald archdeacon 
of Liege, who was then inthe Holy Land, and rook 
the name of Cregory J. This pope, in return, in 1272, 


made him cardinal and biſhop of Alba, and ordered 


him to aſſiſt at the ſecond general council of Lyons, 
where he died in 1274. His works were printed at 
Rome in 8 vols folio. 

BONAVISTA, an iſland in the Atlantic ocean, the 
moſt eaſterly and firſt diſcovered of the Cape de Verd 
iſlands. It is 20 miles long, and 13 broad; has plenty 
of goats and cotton, and ſome indigo. The inhabitants 
are remarkable for ſlothfulneſs: they have a town and 
two roads where ſhips come to an anchor. W. Long. 
23. 6. N. Lat. 16.5. 

BOND (John), a commentator on Horace and 
Perſius, was born in Somerſetſhire in the year 1550, 
and educated at Winchefter ſchool, In 1569 he was 
entered a ſtudent of the univerſity of Oxford, probably 
in the New college, of which he became either one of 
the clerks or one of the chaplains. He took his ba- 
chelor of arts degree in 1573, and that of maſter in 
1579 ; ſoon after which he was appointed by his col- 
lege, maſter of the free ſchool in Taunton in Somer- 
ſetſhire. In this employment he continued many years 
with great reputation: but being at length weary of 
his laborious employment, he commenced phyſician, 
and we are told became eminent in that capacity, He 


died in the year 1612, poſſeſſed of ſcveral lands and 
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Bonaire ſo long, they are bona perituro, which the ſheriff is 
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tenements in his neighbourhood ; but whether 


1. Commentarii in poemata Q. Horatii, 8vVo. 2. Com- 
mentarii in ſex ſatyras th Lond. 1614. Bvo, 

Box p, in law, is a deed whereby the obligor obliges 
himſelf, his heirs, exccmors, and adminiſtrators, to pay 
a certain ſum ot money to another at a day appointed. 
If this be all, the bond is called a ſimple one, ſimplex 
obligatio, But there is generally a condition added, 
that if the obligor does ſome particular act, rhe obliga- 
tion ſhall be void, or elſe ſhall remain in full force: as 
payment of rent ; performance of covenants in adeed : 
or repayment of a principal ſam of money borrowed of 
the obligee, with intereſt; which principal ſum is uſaally 
one halt of the penal ſum ſpecitied in the bond. In 
caſe this condition is not bes; the bond becomes 
forfeited, or abſolute at law, and charges the oblipor 
while living; aud after his death the obligation deſcends 
upon his heir, who (on detect of perſonal aſſets) is 
bound to diſcharge it, provided he has real aſſets by de- 
ſcent as a recompenſe. 

It the condition of a bond be impoſſible at the time 
of making it, or be to do a thing contrary to ſome rule 
of law that is merely potitive, or be uncertain, or in- 
ſenſible, the condition alone is void, and the bond ſhall 
ſtand ſingle and unconditional: for it is the folly of the 
obligor to enter into ſuch an obligation from which he 
can never be releaſed. If it be to do a thing that is 
malum in ſe, the obligation itſelf is void: for the whole 
is an unlawful contract, and the obligee ſhall take no 
advantage from ſuch a trauſaction. And if the con- 
dition be poſſible at the time of making it, and afier- 
wards becomes impolhble by the act of God, the actof 
law, or the act of the obligee bimſelf, there the penalty 
of the obligation is ſaved : for no prudence or foreſight 
of the obligor could guard againſt ſuch a contingency. 
On the forfeiture of a bond, or its becoming linple, 
the whole penalty was recoverable at law : bat here the 
courts of equity interpoſed, and would not permit a 
man to take more than in conſcience he ought, viz. his 
principal, intereſt, and expences, in caſe the forteiture 
accrued by non-payment of money borrowed ; the da- 
mages ſuſtained upon non-performance of covenants ; 
and the like. And the ſtatute 4 and 5 Ann, c. 16. 
hath alſo enacted, in the ſame ſpirit of equity, that in 
caſe of a bond, conditioned for the payment of money, 
the payment or tender of the principal ſum due, with 
intereſts and colts, even thongh the bond be forfeited 
and a ſuit commenced thereon, ſhall be a full ſatisfac- 
tion and diſcharge. 

Bono, in — and brick-laying, is when bricks 
or ſtones are as it were knit and interwoven; and when 
they ſay, make good bond, they mean that the joints 
are not made over, or upon other joints; but reach at 
leaſt ſix inches, both within the wall and on the ſur- 
face, as the art of building requires. | 

BONDAGE, properly ſignifies the ſame with ſlave- 
ry, but in old Jaw books is uſed for villenage (ſee VII- 
1 Tenants in bondage paid kenots, and did 
fcalty; they were not to fell trees in their own gar- 
den, without licence of the lord. The widow of a ten- 
ant in bondage held her huſband's eſtate gram diu vix- 
W marito, “ as long as ſhe lived ſingle.“ 

ONDAGE of the Forelock, or Bondagium per anteri- 
ores crines capitis, was when a freeman renounced his 


liberty, 


. ired Bond, 
by the practice of phy ſie, does not appear. He wrote, Bondage* 


Dendman li 
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„ and became ſlave to ſome great man; which 
was done by the ceremony of cutting off a lock of hair 
from the forehead, and delivering it to his lord ; de- 
noting that he was to be maintained by him for the fu- 
ture, Such a bondman, if he reclaimed his liberty, 
or were fugitive from his maſter, might be drawn again 
to his ſervitude by the noſe ; whence the origin of the 
popular menace to pul! 2 man by the noſe. 

BONDMAN, in the Engliſh law, is uſed for a vil- 


* Sce Vl lain, or tenant in vilenage“.— The Romans had two 
leis and Vi- kinds of bond-men ; one called ſervi, who were thoſe 


linage. 


either bought for money, taken in war, left by ſuc- 
ceſſion, or purchaſed by ſome other lawful acquiſuion ; 
or elſe born of their þ»dwomen, and called vernæ. We 
may add a third kind of bondmen mentioned by Jaſti- 
nian, called adſcriptii glebæ, or agricenſiti; who were 
not bound to the perſon, but to the ground or place, 
and followed by him who had the land. Theſe in our 
law are called »vi/lains regardants, as belonging to the 
manor or place. 

BONE-ace, a game at cards played thus: The 
dealer deals out two cards to the firſt hand, and tarns 
up the third, and ſo on through all the players, who 
may be ſeven, eight, or as many as the cards will per- 
mit: he that has the higheſt card turned up to him 
carries the bone; that is, one half of the ſtake ; the 
other half remaining to be played for. Again, if there 
be three kings, three queens, three tens, &c. turned 
up, the eldeſt hand wins the bone, But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ace of diamonds is bone-ace, and wins 
all other cards whatever. Thus much for the bone : 
and as for the other half of the ſtake, the neareſt to 31 
wins it; and he that turns up or draws 31 wins it im- 
mediately. 

BONES, their origin, formation, compoſition, tex- 
ture, variety, offices, &c. Sec Ax AToux, Part J. 

From a diſcovery made by Mr Scheele, of a method 
of producing the phoſphoric acid in large quantity 
from bones, it has been aſſerted, that this acid is na- 
turally contained in the bones, united with a calca- 
reous earth, From many experiments, however, it 
appears that no acid is naturally contained in calcined 
bones; nor can the acid of phoſphorus be extracted 
from them but by means of the vitriolic acid : whence 
it ſeems probable, that the phoſphoric acid in this caſe 
is produced by the combination of a certain quantity 
of earth with the vitriolic acid. With regard to 
the carth of bones itſelf, it appears to be very differ- 
ent from the calcareous kind: it is much more ſo- 
Inble in the vitriolic acid, and may be precipitated 
from that or any other by means of the cauſtic vo- 
latile alkali, which cannot be done with the calcareous 
carth. 

Bones Mhitened for Skeletins, Two proceſſes are 
deſcribed in the Acta Haſſnienſia for whitening bones. 
Profeſſor Rau had a method of giving them a great de- 
gree of whiteneſs. By bare expoſure to the air, ſun, 
and rain, for a length of time, they become notably 
white; but the whiteſt bones, kept in rooms tainted 
with ſmoke or fuliginous vapours, grow in a little time 
yellowiſh, brownith, and unſightly. It is cuſtomary 
for the parification of bones, to boil them in alkaline 
liquors; which, by diſſolving and extracting the ſu- 
perfluons fat, improve their whiteneſs. 

Bones Hardened and Soſtened. Boerhaave obſerves, 
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that alkaline ſalts render bones harder and firmer, and 
that acids make them ſofter and more flexible. 
effects ſucceed in certain circumſtances, but not uni- 


verſally ; for bones may be hardened and ſoftened both 


by acids and by alkalis, according to the quantity of 
ſaline matter employed, and the manner in which it is 
applied. Newmann made bones harder and more com- 
pact by treating them with the ſtrongeſt of the mineral 
acids; though, when the acid is in ſnfficient proportion, 
it deſtroys or diſſolves them, In Papin's digeſter (a 
ſtrong cloſe veſſel, in which the ſteam of boiling li- 
quors is confined, and the fluid by this means made to 
undergo a greater degree of heat than it could other- 
wiſe ſuſtain), the hardeſt bones are reduced in a ſhort 
time, by the action of ſimple water, into a ſoft 

or jelly; and alkaline liquors produce this effect (till 
ſooner, | 

In the hiſtory of the French Academy for the years 
1742 and 1743, there is an account that Mr Geoffroy 

oduced hefore the academy a ſmall ivory ſpoon, which, 

long lying in muſtard, was become flexible and 
tranſparent like horn; that Mr Fouchy ſaw an ivory 
ſpoon, which, by lying for a conſiderable time in milk, 
was become ſupple like leather; and that Mr Hunauld 
produced bones, which had been ſoftened by ſteeping 
in vinegar, afterwards hardened to their natural ſtate 
by ſtecping in water, and ſoftened a ſecond time by 
ſteeping in vinegar. Dr Lewis obſerved that the ni- 
trous and marine acids diluted, and the acctous acid, 
make bones flexible and tough like leather ; but that 
the diluted vitriolic acid, though it renders them no- 
tably ſoft, makes them at the ſame time brittle. It 
ſeems as if a great part of the earthy matter, which is 
the baſis of the bone, and on which its hardneſs de- 
pends, was diſſolved and extracted by the tbree firſt; 
whilſt the latter, incapable of diſſolving this kind of 
earth into a liquid form, only corrodes it into a kind 
of ſelenitic concrete, which remains intermixed in mi- 
nate particles among the gelatinous matter. Dr Lewis 
did not find that the ſoſtened bones, whatever acid they 
were ſoftened by, recovered their hardneſs by ſteeping 
in water. Slips of ſoftened ivory, after lying ahove a 
month in water, continued nearly as ſoft as when they 
were taken out of the acid liquor. 

There is a ſingular induration of bones produced by 
fire; the effects of which agent are here remarkably 
different according to its degree and the circumſtances 
of its application. Bones expoſcd to a moderate fire, 
either in open veſſels, or in contact with the burning 
fuel, become opaque, white, and friable throughout; 
and an increaſe of fire, after they have once ſuffered this 
change, renders them only more and more friable, 
Bat it they are urged at firſt with a ſtrong fire, ſuch 
as that in which copper or iron melis, they become 
hard, ſemitranſparent, and ſonorous, like the hard mi- 
neral ſtones. This curious experiment deſerves to be 
further proſecuted. 

Colouring of Bonzs. Bones may be ſtained of a 
varicty of colours by the common dyeing infuſions and 
decoctions of animal and vegetable ſubſtances. They 
are ſtained alſo, without heat, by metallic ſolutions ; 
and by means of theſe may be ſpotted or variegated at 
pleaſure. Thus, ſolution of ſilver in aquafortis gives 
a brown or black according to its quantity; ſolution 
of gold in aqua regia, or in ſpirit of ſalt, a fine * 

pie; 
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ple ; ſolution of copper in the acetons acid, a fine 


— —_—_ mms and ſolutious of the ſame metal in volatile al- 


alis, a blue, which at firſt is deep and beautiful, but 
changes, upon expoſure to the air, into a green or 
bluiſh-green. If the bone is but touched with the two 
firſt ſolutions, and expoſed to the air, it does not fail to 
acquire the colour in a few hours: In the two latter, it 
requires to be ſtceped for a day or longer in order to 
its imbibiag the colour. In theſe and other caſes where 
immerſion tor ſome time is neceſſary, the bone may be 
variegated, by covering ſuch parts as are to remain 
white, with wax or any other matter that the liquor 
will not diſſolve or penetrate. 

Oeconomical Uſes of Bones. Bones are a very uſe- 
ful article, not only for making different kinds of toys, 
but likewiſe in ſeveral kinds of chemical arts; as, For 
making caſt iron malleable, for abſorbing the ſulphur 
of ſulphureous ores; for forming teſts and cupels, or 
veſſels for refining gold and filver with lead (burnt 
bones compoling a maſs of a porous texture, which 
abſorbs the vitrificd lead and other matters, while the 
unvitreſcible gold and ſilver remain entire behind); for 
the preparation of milky glaſſes and porcelains; for 
the rectification of volatile ſalts and cmpyreumatic 
oils; and for making glue. The bones of different 
animals are not equally fit for theſe uſes: even the 


all things were in a ſtate of ſolution; and that they Bones. . 
incorporated and petrified with the bodies where they —— 


happened to be lodged. 

In the muſcum of the Ruſſian Academy of Sciences, 
there is a vaſt collection of foſlil bones, tecth, and 
horns, of the elephant, the rhinoceros, and buffalo, 
which have becn found in different parts of this em- 
pire, but more particularly in the ſouthern regions of 
Siberia, Naturaliſts have been puzzlcd to acconnt for 
ſo great a variety being found in a country where the 
animals of which they formerly made a part were ne- 
ver known to exiſt, It was the opinion of Peter, who, 
though he deſerves to be eſteemed a great monarch, 
was certainly no great naturaliſt, that the teeth found 
near Voronetz were the remains of elephants bclong- 
ing to the army of Alexander the great, who, according 
to ſome hiſtorians, croſſed the Don, and advanced as far 
as Koſtinka. The celcbrated Bayer, whoſe authority 
carries greater weight in the literary world, conjec- 
tures that the bones and teeth ſound in Siberia be- 
longed to elephants common in that country during 
the wars which the Mogul monarchs carried on with 
the Perſians and Indians; and this plauſible ſuppoſi- 
tion ſeems in ſome meaſure to be corroborated by the 
diſcovery of the entire ſkeleton of an elephant in one 
of the Siberian tombs. But this opinion, as Mr Pal- 


glue, or gelatinous part of the bones of one animal is las+ very juſtly obſerves, is ſuſhciently reſuted by the + Nev. 
notably different both in quantity and coheſiveneſs from conſideration, that the elephants employed in the ar- Comm. De 
that of another, mics of all India could never have afforded the vaſt Vis Site- 


The human ſkull-bone, or cranium, the natural de- quantities of teeth which have been diſcovered, not rie fall. 
fence of the ſcat of ſenſation and perception in the no- 
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Gleſt animal, has been recommended medicinally as a 
care for epilepſies, deliria, and all diſorders of the 
ſenſes, from the ſame philoſophy which aſcribed anti- 
aſthmatic virtues to the lungs of the long-winded fox; 
and expected, becauſe fowls are ſaid to digeſt even 
ſmall ſtones, that the ſkin of the gizard, dried and 
powdered, would produce a ſimilar effect in the human 
ſtomach. To ſach lengths of exiravagance have the 
ſons of phyſic been carried by the blind ſuperſtition of 
former ages! 

Bones in the Funeral Solzmnities of the Ancients, — 
Divers uſages and ceremonies relating to the bones of 
the dead have obtained in different ages; as gatherin 
them from the funeral pile, waſhing, anointing, an 
depoſiting them in urns, and thence into tombs ; tranſ- 
lating them, which was not to be done without the 
authority of the pontiffs ; not to ſay worſhipping of 
them, ſtill practiſed to the bones of the ſaints in the 
Romiſh church. Among the ancients, the bones of 
travellers and ſoldiers dying in foreign countries were 
brought home to be buried till, by an expreſs S. C. 
made during the Italic war, it was forbid, and the ſol- 
diers bodies ordered to be buried where they died. 

The Romans had a peculiar deity under the deno- 
mination of Ofi/ago, to whom the care of the indura- 
tion and knitting of the human bones was committed; 
and who, on that account, was the object of the ado- 
ration of all breeding women. 

Foffile or Petrified Bones, are thoſe found in the 
earth, frequently at great depths, in all the ſtrata, 
even in the bodies of ſtones and rocks; ſome of them 
of a huge ſize, uſually ſuppoſed to be the bones of 
giants, bat more truly of elephants or hippopotami. 
It is ſappoſed they were repolited in thoſe ſtrata when 


to mention thoſe which it is juſtly to be preſumed may libus, p. 440+ 


ſtill be buried. They have been already dug up in ſuch 
plenty as to make a conſiderable article of trade. The 
ſame ingenious naturaliſt has given an ample deſcrip- 
tion of theſe foſſil bones, and has endeavoured to ac- 
count for their origin, Upon examining thoſe in the 
muſeum, he was led to conclnde, that as theſe bones. 
are cqually diſperſed in all the northern regions of Eu- 
rope, the climate probably was in the earlicr ages leſs 
ſevere than at preſent, and then poſſibly ſufficiently 
warm to be the native countries of the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, and other quadrupeds, now found only in the 
ſouthern climates, But when he viſited, during his 
travels, the ſpots where the ſoſſil bodies were dug up, 
and could form a judgment from his own obſervations, 


and not from the accounts of others, he renounced his 


former hypotheſis; aud, in coniormity with the opi- 
nions of many modern philoſophers, alerted, that they 
muſt have been brought by the waters; and that no- 
thing but a ſudden and general innndation, ſuch as the 
deluge, could have tranſported them from their native 
countries in the ſouth, to the regions of the north. In 
proof of this aſſertion, he adds, that the bones are ge- 
nerally found ſeparate, as if they had been ſcattered: 
by the waves, covered with a ſtratum of mud evidently 
formed by the waters, and commonly intermixed with 
the remains of marine plants, and ſimilar ſubitances; 
inſtances of which he himſelf obſerved during his pro- 
greſs through Siberia, and which ſufficiently prove 
that theſe regions of Aſia were once overwhelined by 
the ſea. 

We often find in the earth petrified bones, the greateſt 
part of their gelatinous matter being extracted by the 
moiſture, and a ſtony one introduced in its room. In 
ſome parts of France petrified bones are met wh 
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which have an impregnation of copper. Hence, on 
being calcined in an open fire, a volatile ſalt is produ- 
ced from the remains of their gelatinous principle, and 
the bone is tinged throughoutof a fine greeniſh-blue 
colour, copper always ſtriking à blue with volatile al- 
kalis, The French turceiſe ſtones are no other than 
theſe bones prepared by calcination : they are very du- 
rable and bear to be worked and poliſhed nearly iu the 
ſame manner as glaſs ; without the imperfection, inſe- 
parable, from glaſſy bodies, of being brittle. See the 
article TURCO15E, 

There have been lately diſcovered ſeveral enormous 
ſkeletons, five or (ix feet beneath the ſurface, on the 
banks of the Ohio, not far from the river Miami in 
America, Jo miles from the ſea-coaſt. Some of the 
taſks are near ſeven feet long; one foot nine inches at 
the baſe, and one ſoot near the point ; the cavity at 
the root or bale, 19 inches deep. Beſides their ſize, 
their are ſeveral other difterences which will not allow 
the ſuppoſition of their having been elephants : the 
tuſks of the trac elephant have ſome times a very flight 
lateral bend; theſe have a larger twiſt, or ſpiral curve 
towards the ſmaller end: but the great and ſpecific dif- 
ſerence conſiſts in the ſhape of the grinding teeth; 
which in theſe newly found, are faſhioned like the 
teeth of a carnivorous animal; not flat and ribbed 
tranſverſely on their ſurface like thoſe of the modern 
elephant, but furniſhed with a double row of high and 
conic proceſſes, as if intended to maſticate, not to 
grind, their food. A third difference is in the thigh- 
bone, which is of great diſproportionable thickneſs to 
that of the elephant; and has alſo ſome other anato- 
mical variations. Theſe foflile bones have been alſo 
found in Peru and the Brazils; and when cut and po- 
liſhed by the workers in ivory, appear in every reſpect 
ſimilar. It is the opinion of Dr Hunter, that they 
mult have belonged to a larger animal than the cle- 
phant ; and differing from it, in being carnivorous, 
But as yet this formidable creature has evaded our 
ſearch; and if, indeed, ſuch an animal exiſts, it is 
happy for man that it Keeps at 2 diſtance ; fince what 


- ravape might not be expected from a creature endowed 
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with more than the ſtrength of the elephant, and all 
the rapacity of the tiger? Sce Mammortn. 

Bount-Spavin. Sec FAKRIERY, I XXVi. 

BON-EsPERANCE, the ſame with the Cape of Good 
Hope, See Coop Hor. 

BONET (Theophilus), an eminent phyſician born 
a1 Geneva, March 15, 1620, He took his degree in 
phylic in 1453, after he had gone through molt of the 
tamous univeriitics, and was for ſome time phyſician to 
the duke of Longueville, Meanwhile his ſkill in his 
profeſſion got him contiderable practice; but being 
{cized with deafneſs, it obliged him toretire from buſt- 
neſs, which gave him leiſure to collect all the obſerva- 
tions he had made during a practice of 40 years. He 
wrote, 1. Palyalthes 4 Theſauras Medico-prattico, 

2. Labyriuthi Medici extricati. 3. Me— 
diciui Septentrionalis Collatitia; and other works. 

BONFADIO (James), one of the moſt polite wri- 
ters of the 16th century, was born in Italy, near the 
lake Garda, He was ſecretary to the cardinal de Bari, 
and after his death to the cardinal Ghinucci, He af- 
terwards read public lectures on Ariſtotle's politics, and 
ou rhetoric; and was made hiſtoriographer to the re- 
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public of Genoa. He applied kimſelf to compoſe the 
annals of that ſtate, in which he wrote too ſatirically 
on ſome families. This creating him ene mies who were 
reſolved to ruin him, they accuſed him of the unnatural 
ſin; and, as witnelics were found to convict him of 
it, he was condemned to be burnt. Some ſay that this 
ſentence was executed ; and others, that his puniſh- 
ment was changed, and that he was beheaded, This 
was in the year 1560, Upon the day of his execution 
he wrote a note to John Baptiſt Grimaldi, to teſtify 
his gratitude to thoſe who had endeavoured 10 ſerve 
bim; and promiſed to inform them how he found him- 
ſelf in the other world, if it could be done without 
frighining them. But it does not appear that he per- 


formed his promiſe, any more than the many who had 


promiſed che like before him. —His hiſtory of Genoa is 
eſteemed. We have alſo ſome letters, ſome orations, 
and Latin and Italian poems of his, which were print- 
cd at Bologna in the year 1744, octa vo. 

BONFINIUS (Anthony), flouriſhed in the 15th 
century, He was a native of Aſcoli in Italy, and at- 
tached himſelf to the ſtudy of the belles lettres. Mat- 
thias Cowin king of Hungary, having heard of his 
learning, ſent for him, retained him, and ſettled up- 
on him a penſion, He wrote 1. A hiſtory of Aſcoli ; 
2. A treatiſe of virginity and conjugal chaſtity; 3. An 
hiſtory of Hungary; and other works. 

BONFERIUS (James), a learned Jeſuit, born at 
Dinant, in 1573. He wrote a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and learned notes on the Onamaſticon 
of the places and towns mentioned in the Scripture, 
He died at Tournay in 1643, aged Jo. 

BONGARS (James), in Latin Bongarſias, a na- 
tive of Orleans, was one of the mok learned men of 
the 16th century. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
critical learning, and was for near 30 years employed 
in the moſt important negociations of Henry IV. whoſe 


reſident he was ſeveral times at the conrts of the princes 


of Germany, and at Jength his ambaſſador. He was 


| 
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of the proteſtant religion; and when very young, had 


the courage to write and poſt up in Rome a very ſpirit- 
ed anſwer to a bull of Pope Sixtus V. The public is 
obliged to him for the edition of ſeveral authors who 
have written the Hiſtory of the expeditions to the Holy 
Land; he alſo publiſhed, among other works, an edi- 
tion of Juſtin, in which he reſtored ſeveral paſſages 
that had been corrupted, by conſulting valuable manu— 
ſcripts, and added notes which explained many diffi- 
cultics, He died in 1612, aged 58. 

BONIFACE, the name of ſeveral eminent men, 
particularly of nine popes. To the firſt of theſe, who 
was choſen pope in 418, St Auguſtine dedicated his 
four books againſt the two epiſtles of the Pelagians. 
The third of that name prevailed vpon the emperor 
Phocas to conſent that the title of Univerſal Biſhop 
ſhould be conferred on no other than the biſhop of 
Rome, Boniface IV. obtained from the ſame empe- 
ror, the pantheon, a famous heathen temple built by 
Agrippa, and converted it into a church which is now 
called “ Our Lady della Rotunda.” Several works 
are alſo attributed ro him, but they appear to be ſpu- 
rious. Boniface VII. hath the title of antipepe ; be- 
cauſe in 974 he canſed Benedict VI. to be ſtrangled in 
priſon, and after the election of Benedict VII. remov- 
cd the treaſures of the church to Conſtantinople, He, 


however, 


Roniface. 
! 


Bouncr, 
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B ON 
however, at length returned after the death of Bene- 
dict, and cauſed his ſucceſſor John XIV. io be mur- 
dered ; but died himſelf ſoon after, and was dragged 
naked by the feet about the ſtreets, Boniface VIII. 
canonized St Lewis in 1297, and in 15co appointed 
the jubilce to be ſolemnized every 100 years after, 

BoxIFACE is alſo the name of a ſaint, who before 
he took that name was called Winifred, and was born 
at Kirton in Devonſhire. He choſe to go and preach 


the poſpel among the barbarous nations; and though 


created archbiſhop of Mentz, ſoon after reſigned his 
office, to go and preach in Eaſt Frieſtand, where he 
was killed by the Pagans on the 5th of June 754. His 
letters were publiſhed by Senarius. 

BONIFACIO, a town in the iſland of Corſica, be- 
yond the mountains, near the ſtrait called Decca di 
Bonifacio. It is well fortified, and pretty populons, 
E. Long. 9. 20. N. Lat. 41. 25. 

BONIS xox ANOVYENDISõ, in law, is a writ directed 
to the ſheriffs of London, &c. charging them, that a 
perſon againſt whom judgment is obtained, and proſe- 
cuting a writ of error, he not ſuffered to remove his 
goods until the error is determined. 

BONITO, in ornithology. See SCOMBER. 

BONN, an ancient and ſtrong city of Germany, in 
the eleQtorate of Cologn, and the uſual reſidence of 
the elector. It is of great conſequence in the time of 
war; becauſe it is ſituated on the Rhine, in a place 
where it can ſtop every thing that comes down that 
river. It is well fortified by the clector, who has a 
fine palace and beautiful gardens iu the city. E. Long. 
7. 5. N. Lat. $0. 44. 

BONNA, (anc. geog.), one of the 50 citadels built 


by Druſus on the Rhine; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 


fame with the Ara Ubionum; now Box x. 

BONNEFONS (John), a Latin poet born at Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, and lieutenant-general of Bar ſur 
Seine, acquired great reputation by his Pancharis, and 
other poems. He died under the reign of Lewis XIII. 
He ought not to be confounded with John Bonnefons 
his ſon, another Latin poet. 

BONNER (Edmund), biſhop of London, of infa- 
mous memory, was born at Hanley in Worceſterſhire, 
and generally ſuppoſed to be the natural ſon of one Sa- 
vage a prieſt; and that prieſt was the natural ſon of 
Sir John Savage of Clifton in the ſame county. Strype, 
however, ſays, he was poſitively aſſured that Bonner 
was the legitimate offspring of a poor man, who lived 
in a cottage known to this day by the mame of Bon- 
ner's place. About the year 1512, he entered ſtudent 
of Broadgate Hall in Oxford. In 1519, he was ad- 
mitted bachelor of the canon and civil law. About the 
ſame time he took orders, and obtained ſome prefer- 
ment in the dioceſe of Worceſter. In 1525, he was 
created doctor of canon law. Having now acquired 
the repatation of a ſhrewd politician and civilian, he 
was ſoon diſtingnithed by cardinal Wolſey, who made 
him his commiſſary for the faculties, and heaped upon 
him a variety of church-preferments. He poſſeſſed at 
the ſame time the livings of Blaydon and Cherry-Bur- 
ton in York-ſhire, Ripple in Worceſterſhire, caſt Der- 
cham in Norfolk, prebend of St Paul's, and the arch- 
deaconry of Leiceſter. Bonner was with the cardinal 
at Caw-wood, when he was arreſted for high treaſon. 
After the death of that minifter, he ſoon found means 
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to inſinnate himſclf into the favour of Henry VIII. Pander 


BON 


who made him one of his chaplains, and employed him 


in ſeveral embaſlics abroad, particularly to the pope, Fonnet. 


In 1532, he was ſent to Rome with Sir Edward Kame, 
to anſwer for the king, whom his holineſs had cited to 
appear in perſon or by proxy. In 1533, he was again 
diſpatched to pope Clement VII. at Marſcilles, vpon 
the excommunication of king Henry on account of his 
divorce. On this occaſion he threatened the pope with 
ſo much reſolution, that his Holineſs talked of burnin 
him alive, or throwing him into a caldron of mittee 
lead ; upon which Bonner thought fit to decamp. His 
infallibility did not foreſee that the man whom he thus 
threatened was predeſtined to burn heretics in England. 
In 1538, being then ambaſſador at the court of France, 
he was nominated biſhop of Hereford ; but, before 
conſecration, was tranſlated to the ſee of London, and 
enthroned in April 1540—Henry VIII. died in 1547. 
at which time Bonner was ambaſſidor with the empe- 
ror Charles V. During this reign he was conſtantly 
zealous in his oppoſition to the pope ; and, in com- 
pliance with the king, favourcd the reformation, Hen- 
ry VIII. was not to be trifled with; but on the ac- 
ceſſion of young Edward, Bonner refuſed the oath of 
ſupremacy, and was committed to the fleet; however, 
he ſoon thought fit to promiſe obedience to the laws, 
and was accordingly releaſed. He continued to com- 
ply with reformation ; but with ſuch manifeſt neglect 
and reluctance, that he was twice reprimanded by the 
privy council, and in 1549, after along trial, was com- 
mitted to the Marſhalſea, and deprived of his biſhopric. 
The ſucceeding reign gave him ample opportunity of 
revenge. Mary was ſcarce ſeated on the throne before 
Bonner was reſtored to his biſhopric; and ſoon after 
appointed vicegerent and preſident of the convocation. 
From this time he became the chief inſtrument of papal 
cruelty: he is ſaid to have condemned no leſs than 200 
Proteſtants to the flames in the ſpace of three years. 
Nor was this monſter of a prieſt more remarkable for 
his cruelty than his impudence. When Queen Eliza- 
beth came to the crown, he had the inſolence to meet 
her, with the reſt of the biſhops, at Highgate. In 
the ſecond year of her reign, refuſing to take the oath 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, he was again deprived, 
and committed to the Marſhalſea; where he died in 
1569, after ten years confinement. There cannot be 
a (tronger inſtance of the comparative lenity of the Pro- 
teſtant church, than its ſuffering this miſcreant to die a 
natural death. Several picces were publiſhed under his 
name. 

BONNESTABLE, a town of Le Maine in France, 


which carries on a greattrade in corn. E. Long. o. 30. 


N. Lat. 38. 11. 

BONNET, in a general ſenſe denotes a cover for 
the head, in common uſe before the introduction of 
hats. Bonnets are fill uſed in many parts of Scotland. 

BONN ET, in fortification, a ſmall} work conſiſting of 
two faces, having only a parapet with two rows of pa- 


liſadoes, of about 10 or 12 feet diſtance; it is 2 | 


rally raiſed before the ſaliant angle of the counterſcarp, 
and has a communication with the coycred way, by a 
trench cut through the glacis, and paliſadoes on cach 

ſide. 
Bonner a Pretre, Prieſi's Bonnet, in fortifica- 
tion, is an out-work, having at the head three ſaliant 
2. 2 angles, 


Bononcini, 


— — 


BON 


Lonnet angles, and two inwards. It differs from the double occaſion for the following epigram, ſaid to have been Bononis 


tenaille only in this, that its ſides, inlicad of being pa- 
rallel, are like ang 1 d"aronde, or ſwallow's tail, that 
is, narrowing, or drawing*cloſe at the gorge, and open- 
ing at the head. 

BoxnET, in the r denotes an addition 
to a fail; thus we lay, lace on 
the bonnet. 

BONNEVAL (Claudius Alexander Count de), 
known in the latter part of his life by the name of 
C ſiuan Baſhaw, deſcended from a family related to 
the blood-royal of France, entered himſcit at the age 
of 16 in the ſervice of that crown, and married the 
daughter of marſhal de Biron, He made the campaign 
in Flanders in 1690, but ſoon after left the French 
army, and entered iuio the imperial ſervice under prince 
Eugene, who honoured him with an intimate friend- 
ſhip. The intrigues of the Marquis de Prie, his inve- 
tcrate enemy, ruined his credit, however, at the court 
of Vienna, aud cauſcd him to be baniſhed the empire. 
He then offercd his ſervice to the republic of Venice 
and to Ruſlia ; which being declined, his next tender 
was to the Grand Signior, who gladly received him: 
it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould have a body of 30, 000 
men at his diſpoſal ; that a 2 ſhould be con- 
ferred on him, with the rank of Baſhaw of three tails, 
and a ſalary of 10,000 aſpers a-day ; and that, in caſe 
of 2 war, he ſhould be commander ia chief. The firſt 


expedition he eligaged in after his arrival at Conſtanti- 


nople, was to quell an inſurrection in Arabia Petræa, 
which be happily effected: and at his return had large 
offers made him by Kouli Khan, but he did not chooſe 
to accept them. Some time after, he commanded the 
Turkiſh army againſt the emperor, over whole forces he 
gained a victory on the banks of the Danube. But ſuc- 
ceſs docs not always protect a perion againſt diſgrace ; 
for Bonncval, notwithſtanding his ſervice, was firſt im- 
priſoned, and then baniſhed to the iſland: of Chio. The 
toltan, however, continued his friend; and the evening 
before his departure made him Baſhaw-general of the 
Archipelago, which, with his former appointment of 
beglerberg of Arabia, rendered him one of the moſt 
werful perſons in the Ottoman empire. In this iſland 
e found a retirement quite agreeable to his wiſhes ; 
but did not long enjoy it, being ſent for back, and 
made topigi or maſter of the ordnance, a polt of great 
honour and profit. He died in this employment, 
aged 75, in 1747; and wrote the memoirs of his own 
life. | 

BoNnNEvaAL, a town of France, in Beauce, with a 
fine Benedictine abbey. It is ſeated on the river Loire, 
in E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 48. 10. 

BONNEVILLE, a town of Savoy, ſituated on the 
north ſide of the river Arve, and ſubje& to the king of 
Sardinia. E. Long. 6, 10. N. Lat. 46. 18. 

BONNY, among miners, a bed of ore, differing only 
from a ſquat as being round, whereas the ſquat 1s flat. 
Sce SQUAT. | 

Bonwy, a town of France in the Gatinois, ſeated 


- 


at the confluence of a river of the ſame name with the 


Loire, E. Long. 2. 54. N. Lat. 47. 36. 
BONONCINI (Giovanni), an eminent compoſer of 
muſic, for ſome time divided the opinions of the cono- 
ſernti of Britain with reſpect to the comparative 
merits of himſelf and the great Handel, which gave 
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e bonnet, or ſtake off 


ing under the 4oth order, Perſonatæ. 


BON 


ritten by Dr Swift: 


Some ſay that Signior Bononcini 
Compar'd to Handel's a mere ninny ; 
Others aver, that to him Handel 

Is ſcarcely fit to hold the candle. 

Strange! that ſuch high diſpntes ſhould be 
"T wixt Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee. 


There is one opera (Italian) publiſhed with his name 
pretixed to it, intitled Fharnaces; but whether the 
words, or only the muſic, are his compoſition, is uncer- 
tain; and indeed, in the general, the language of thoſe 
pieces written merely for muſical repreſentation, is fo 
extremely paltry, and fo oppoſite to every thing that 
can be deemed poetry, that the greateſt compliment 
that can be paid to the authors of them is, to ſuffer 
their names to lie buried in the ſhades of obſcurity. 

BONONIA, (auc. geog.), a town of Gallia Belgi- 
ca, ſuppoſed to be the Portus Iccius of Cæſar, and the 
Geſſorracum of Mela, and to have bad three different 
uames, (Cluverius). Peutinger's map expreſsly calls 
Geſſoriacum Bononia, Now Boulogne. E. Long. 1. 
30. Lat. 50. 40. 

Bo N ONIA, 4 town of Italy, in the Gallia Ciſpadana; 
a name probably given by the Gauls, there being a 
Bononia in Gallia Belgica. Its ancient name when in 
the bands of the Tuſcans, who were expelled by the 
Gauls, was Falſina, In the 563d year of the city the 
Romans led a colony thither ; which, about the begin- 
ning of the Actiac war, was increaſed by Auguſtus, 
and is the Colonia Bononienſis of Tacitus. Now Boulog- 
na; Which ice. 

BoxON1A, a townof Panonia Inferior, between Mur- 
ſa to the north-welt, and Taurinum to the eaſt. Ano- 
ther Bononia, a town of Maœſia Superior, on the Da- 
nube; now Bodon in Bulgaria, Sce Bobon. 

BONONIAN. Sec BOLONIAN. 

BONOSCIANI, or Boxos1Aci, an ancient branch 
of Adoptiani, in the fourth century, denominated from 
their leader Bonoſus, a biſhop of Macedonia, The Bo- 
noſiani were prior to the Feliciani, and even to Neſto- 
rius; whence ſome rather conſider them as a branch of 
Arians. They allowed Chriſt to be no otherwiſe the 
Son-of God than by adoption. 

BONPOURNICKEL, a coarſe kind of bread uſed 
in Weſtphalia, See BREAD. 

BONS-HoMMES, or Byn-hommes, a ſort of hermits 
of St Auguſtin, founded by F. de Paula. They were 
brought over into England in 1283, by Edmund carl of 
Cornwall, and ſettled at Aſhorug in Bucks, beſides 
which they had only one houſe more in Edingdon in 
Wiltſhire, They followed the rule of St Auſtin, and 


J 
Dont ia. 
— — 


wore a blue habit — The name is ſaid to have ariſen 


from Lewis XI. of France, who uſcd to call F. de 
Paula, prior of the order, Le ben homme. Till then 
they had been called the Minimi, or the order of 
Grammont. Sce ALBIGENSES. 

BONTIA, VII D OLIVE or BAaRBADOEsS: A genus 
of. the angioſpermia order, belonging to the didy- 
namia claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
The calyx 


is quinquepartite; the corolla is bilabiated, the in- 
ferior lip tripartite aud revolute; the plum is ovate 
aud monoſpermous, with the apex. turned to one on. 


BON ſ mn 13 BOO 
Boavincino'Of this genus there are two ſpecies, the daphnoides men will reſide, according to their different degrees of Bonzes 
4 and the germinans. The firſt hath a woody ſtem merit. But, in order to ere the favour of heaven, | 

and branches; riſing to the height of ten feet, with the bonzes inſtruct the people to treat the priefts with 
narrow, ſmooth, thickiſh leaves, crenated at the ed- reſpect and reverence, to ſupport and maintain them, eg 
ges; and flowers from the ſides of the branches, ſac- and to erect temples and monaſteries for them. Th 
ceeded by large oval fruit that ſometimes ripen in Eng- tell them, that, unleſs they comply with theſe injunc- 
land. This ſpecies is greatly cultivated in the gardens tions, they will be cruelly tormented after death, and 
at Barbadoes for making of hedges ; for which purpoſe paſs through a diſagreeable variety of tranſmigrations: 
it is exceedingly proper, it being an evergreen of very in ſhort, that they will be changed into mules, aſles, 

vick growth, It is ſaid, that from cuttings planted rats, and mice. 
there in the rainy ſeaſon, when they have immediately The Chineſe bonzes, according to F. le Compte, 
taken root, there has been a complete hedge, four or are no better than a gang of diſſolute idle fellows. 
five feet high, in 18 months. The ſecond ſort has been All their aim is to incite people to commiſerate their 
reckoned by many botanic writers, to be a ſpecies of abje condition : to which end they have recourſe to 
the mangrove tree, as it grows in ſwamps, which they ſeveral tricks and impoſtures. When the common 
alſo do. It riſes 14 or 16 feet high, ſending out ſeye- arts of addreſs fail them, they try what public acts of 
ral ſmall branches which incline downward toward the penance will do. Some of them drag heavy chains 
water, and as ſoon as they reach that, put out roots into 30 feet Jong after them; ſome ſit in the highway 
the mud, whereby they propagate very faſt : theſe Knocking their heads againſt flint ſtones ; others ſet 
branches are garniſhed with leaves placed oppoſite; particular drugs on fire vpon their heads: all theſe 
they are of a thick ſubſtance like thoſe of the bay tree are ſeveral ways of drawing the attention and exciting 
about two inches long and one broad, very ſmooth on the compaſſion of the people, and they ſeldom fail ot 
their ſurface : the flowers are white, and come out in ſucceſs. 
ſpikes from the upper branches. This hath been alſo The bonzes of Japan are, for the generality, gentle- 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be the plant which produces the men of the higheſt extraction; for when a gentleman 
Malacca-Beawn formerly kept in the ſhops. Theſe of quality finds his family grow too numerous, nay, 
plants are eaſily propagated, either by ſeeds or cut- when he has only two ſons, he generally makes the 
tings, ſown or planted on a hot-bed ; but they muſt be youngeſt a bonze, to prevent all domeſtic brojls and con- 
kept conſtantly in the ſtove. fuſton. Theſe prieſts are dreſſed in various colours ; 

BONVINCINO, called Le Mox Erro, (Aleſſan- their apartments are very commodious, and ſituated in 
dro), hiſtory and portrait painter, was born at Rovate the healthieſt part of the country. | 
in 1514. He was firſt the diſciple of Titian, under F. Navarette tells us, that the bonzes are obliged to 
whoſe direction he ſtudied diligently for ſome years. chaſtity; and that, on the 2d of April 1667, a petty 
But, having accidentally ſcen the deſigns of Raphael, King of Canton had condemned 11 of them to be burnt 
he felt an elevation of mind that he never had before alive for incontinence, He adds, that it was reported 
experienced. He therefore gave himſelf np entirely of an empreſs of the laſt reigning family, who had a 
to ſtudy thoſe maſter- pieces of art and N and his particular kindneſs for the bonzes, that ſhe granted 
obſervations were guided with ſuch judgment, as well them a diſpenſation for the uſe of women during three 
as attention, that his improvement was truly ſurpriſing, days. The bonzes of China, according to the ſame au- 
and he became an exceeding good painter. His works thor, are computed at 50,000. 
were eagerly bought up, as being extremely admired BOOBY, in orinthology. See PELICANusö. 
for the tenderneſs of the penciling ; for the correct- BOOK, the general name of almoſt every literary 
neſs, and ſpirited expreſſion of the figures ; for the compoſition ; but, in a more limited ſenſe, is applied 
neatneſs of the finiſhing ; and for the rich variety of his only to ſuch compoſitions as are large enough to make 
draperies, which uſually conſiſted of velvets, damaſks, a volume. As to the origin of books or writing, thoſe 
or ſauins, all copied after nature, and being wonder- of Moſes are undoubtedly the moſt ancient that are 
fully imitated. He was alſo equally excellent in por- extant: But Moſes himſelf cites many books which 
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trait, and by many was placed in competition even behoved to be written before his time: ; 
with Titian, He died in 1564. Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's 
BONUS uENRIcUs. Sce CHENOPODIUM. poems, which were ſo even in the time of Sextus Em- 


BONZES, Indian prieſts. The Tonquineſe have piricus ; though we find mention in Greek writers of 
2 pagod or temple in each town; and each pagod has ſeventy others prior to Homer; as Hermes, Orpheus, 
at leaſt two bonzes belonging to it: ſome have 3oor Daphne, Horus, Linus, Muſæus, Palamedes, Zoro- 
40. Theſe bonzes, in order to diſtinguith themſelves aſter, &c.: but of the greater part of theſe there is 
from the laity, wear a chaplet about their necks con- not the leaſt fragment remaining ; and of others, the 
ſiſting of 100 beads ; and carry a ſtaff, at the end of pieces which go under their names are generally held, 
which is a wooden bird. They live upon the alms of by the learned, to be ſuppoſititious. 


the people ; yet are very charitably diſpoſed, and main- Several ſorts of materials were uſed formerly in ma- 
tain ſeveral orphans and widows out of their own col- king books: Plates of lead and copper, the barks of 
lections. trees, bricks, ſtone, and wood, were the firſt materials 


The bonzes of China are the prieſts of the Fohiſts, employed to engrave ſuch things upon as men were 
or ſect of Fohi. It is one of their eſtabliſhed tenets, willing to have tranſmitted to poſterity. Joſephus 
that there are rewards allotted for the righteous, and ſpeaks of two columns, the one of ſtone, the other of 
puniſhments for the wicked, in the next world ; and brick, on which the children of Seth wrote their in- 
that there are various manſions in which the ſonls of ventions and aſtronomical diſcoveries: Porphyry makes 

2 2 2 mention 
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Look. mention of ſome pillars, Ewe ta in Crete, on which 


the ceremonies preſerved by the Corybantes in their ſa- 
crifices were recorded. Heſiod's works were originally 
written upon tables of lead, and depoſited in the tem- 
ple of the Muſes, in Bœotia: The ten commandments, 
delivered to Moſes, were written upon ſtone ; and So- 
lon's laws upon wooden planks. Tables of wood, box, 
and ivory, were common among the ancients ; When 
of wood, they were frequently covered with wax, that 
people might write upon them with more eaſe, or blot 
out what they had written. The leaves of the palm- 
tree were afterwards uſed inſtead of wooden planks, and 
the fineſt and thinneſt part of the bark of ſuch trees, as 
the lime, the aſh, the maple, and the elm; from 
hence comes the word liber, which ſignifics the inner 
bark of the trees: and as theſe barks are rolled up, in 
order to be removed with greater caſe, theſe rolls were 
called vo/umen, a volume; a name afterwards given to 
the like rolls of paper or parchment. 

Thus we find books were firſt written on ſtones, wit- 
neſs the Decalogue given to Moſes: Then on the parts 
of plants ; as leaves, chicfly of the palm-tree; the rind 
and barks, eſpecially of the tilia, or phillyrea, and the 
Egyptian papyrus. By degrees wax, then leather, 
were introduced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and 
ſheep, of which at length parchment was prepared: 
then lead came into ulc ; alſo linen, ſilk, horn, and 
laſtly paper itſelf. 

The firſt books were in the form of blocks and ta- 
bles ; but as flexible matter came to be wrote on, they 
found it more convenient to make their books in the 
form of rolls: Theſe were compolcd of ſeveral ſheets 
faſtened to cach other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or um- 
bilicus ; the whole making a kind of column, or cy- 
linder, which was to be managed by the umbilicus as 
a handle, it bcing reputed a crime to take hold of the 
roll itſelf : The outſide of the volume was called frons ; 
the ends of the umbilicus, cornua, which were uſually 
carved, and adorned with lilver, ivory, or even gold 
and precious ſtones: The title v3. «0%, was ſtruck on 
the oarſide ; the whole volume, when extended, might 
make a yard and a half wide, and fifty long. The 
form which obtains among us is the ſquare, compoſed 
of ſeparate leaves; which was alſo known, tho' little 
uſed, by the ancients, _ 

To the form of books belongs alſo the internal c- 
conomy, as the order and arrangement of points and 
letters into lines and pages, with margins and other 
appurtenants. This has undergone many varicties. At 
firſt the letters were only divided into lines; then into 
ſeparate words ; which by degrees were noted with 
accents, and diſtributed, by points and ſtops, into pe- 
riods, paragraphs, chapters, and other diviſions. In 
ſome countries, as among the orientals, the lines be- 
gan from the right and ranleftward ; in others, as the 
northern and weſtern nations, from left to right; o— 
thers, as the Greeks, followed both directions, alter- 
nately going in the one, and returning in the other, 
called bouſtrophedon : In molt countries, the lines run 
from one ſide to the other; in ſome, particularly the 
Chineſe, from top to bottom. 

Multitude of Books has been long complained of: 
the complaint is as old as Solomon, who lived three 
thouſand years ago: they are grown too numerous 
not only to procure and read, but to ſce, to learn the 
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names of, or even to number. England has more to 


Fook. 


fear on this ſcore than other countries; ſince, beſides "v— 


their own produce, they have for ſome years paſt drained 
their neighbours. However, as biſhop Caramuel's ſcheme 
miſcarried, which was to write about an hundred vo- 
lumes in folio, and then prevail on the civil and mili- 
tary powers to oblige all their ſubjects io read them, 
we need not much regret the multitude of books, 

As knowledge, however, is naturally advantageons, 
and as every man ovght to be in the way of intorma- 
tion, even a ſuperfiuity of books is not without its uſe, 
ſince hereby they are brought to obtrude themſcives 
on us, and engage vs when we had leaſt deſign. This 
advantage, an ancient father obſerves, we owe to the 
multiplicity of books on the ſame ſubject, that one falls 
in the way of one man, and another beſt ſuits the level 
or the apprehenſion of another. Every thing that 
is written (ſays he) does not come into the hands of 
all perſons : perhaps ſome may meet with my books, 
who may hear nothing of others which have treated 
better of the ſame ſubject. Ir is of ſervice, therefore, 


that the ſame queſtions be bandled by ſeveral perſons, 


and afrer different methods, though all on the ſame 
principles, that the explications of difficulties and ar- 
guments for the truth, may come to the knowledge of 
every one by one way or other.” Add, that the 
multitude is the only ſccurity againſt the total loſs or 
deſtruction of books: it is this that has preſerved 
them againſt the injurics of time, the rage of tyrants, 
the zeal of perſecutors, and the ravages of barbarians ; 
and handed them down, through long intcrvals of dark- 
neſs and ignorance, ſafe to our days. Solague non ne- 
runt hac monumenta mori. 

Scarcity of Books, Of the ſcarcity and value of 
books during the ſeventh and many ſubſequent centu- 
ries, the following curious account is given by Mr War- 
ton in his hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. I. 
Towards thecloſe of the ſeventh century (ſays he) 


even in the papal library at Rome, the number of books 


was ſo inconſiderable, that pope Saint Martin requeſted 
Sancta mand biſhop of Maeſtricht, if poſſible, to ſupply 
this defect from the remoteſt parts of Germany. In 
the year 855, Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres in France, 
ſent two of his monks to pope Benedict III. to beg 
a copy of Cicero de Cratore, and Quintilian's Inſti- 
tutes, and ſome other books: „for (ſays the abbot) 
although we have part of theſe books, yet there is no 
whole or complete copy of them in all France.“ Al- 
bert, abbot of Gemblours, who with incredible labour 
and immenſe expence had collected an hundred volumes 
on theological, and fitty on profane, ſubjects, imagined 
he had formed a ſplendid library. About the year 
790, Charlemagne granted an unhimited ripht of hunt- 
ing to the abbot and monks of Sithin, for making their 
gloves and girdles of the ſkins oi the deer they killed, 
and covers of their books. We may imagine that 
theſe religions were more fond of hunting than read- 
ing. It is certain that they were obliged to hunt be- 
fore they could read : and at leaſt it is probable, 
that under theſe circumſtances, and of ſuch materials, 
they did not manufacture many volumes. At the be- 


ginning of the tenth century books were fo ſcarce in 
Spain, that one and the ſamc copy of the Eibe, Saint 
Jerom's epiſtles, and ſome volumes of eccicliaitical of- 
tices and martyrologies, often ſerved ſeveral dilterent 

mona- 


Pook. monaſteries. 
—— monks of England by archbiſhop Lanfranc, in the year 
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Among the conſtitutions given to the 


1072, the following injunction occurs. At the begin- 
ning of Lent, the librarian is ordered to deliver a book 
to cach of the religious: a whole year was allowed for 
the peraſal of this book; and at the returning Lent, 
thoſe monks who had neglected to read the books they 
had reſpectively received, are commanded to proſtrate 
themſclves before the abbot, and to ſupplicate his in- 
dulgence. This regalation was partly occaſioned by 
the low ſtate of literature which Lanfranc found inthe 
Engliſh monaſteries. But at the ſame time it was a 
matter of neceſſity, and is in great meaſure to be refer- 
red to the ſcarcity of copies of uſeful and ſuitable au- 
thors. In an inventory of the goods of John de Pon- 
tiſſara, biſhop of Wincheſter, contained in his capital 
palace of Wulveſey, all the books which appear are 
nothing more than Septendecem pecie librarum de diver- 
ſis ſeientiis, This was in the year 1294. The ſame 
prelate, in the year 1299, borrows of his cathedral 
convent of St Swithin at Wincheſter, Billiam bene 
gloſſatam ; that is, the Bible with marginal Annota- 
tions, in two large folio volumes; but gives a bond for 
due return of the loan, drawn up with great ſolemnity. 
This Bible had been bequeathed to the convent the 
ſame year by Pontiſſara's predeceſſor, biſhop Nicholas 
de Ely: and in conſideration of ſo important a be- 
queſt, that is pro bona Biblia dicti epiſcopi bene gloſſata, 
and one hundred marks in money, the monks founded 
a daily maſs for the ſoul of the donor. When a ſingle 
book was bequeathed to a friend or relation, it was ſel- 
dom without many reſtrictions and ſtipulations. If 
any perſon gave a book to a religions houſe, he believed 
that ſo valuable a donation merited eternal ſalvation ; 
and he offered it on the altar with great ceremony. 
The moſt formidable anathemas were peremptorily 
denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould dare to alienate a 
book preſented to the cloilter, or library of a religious 
houſe. The prior and convent of Rocheſter declare, 
that they will every ycar pronounce the irrevocable 
ſentence of damnation on him who (hall.purloin or 
conceal a Latin tranilation of Ariſtotle' s Phyſics, or 
even obliterate the title. Sometimes a book was given 
to 2 monaſtery on condition that the donor ſhould 
have the uſe of it during his life; and ſometimes to a 
private perſon, with the reſcrvation that he who re- 
ccives it ſhould pray for the ſoul of his benefactor, 
The gift of a book to Lincoln cathedral, by biſhop 
Repingdon, in the year 1422, occurs in this form, and 
undef theſe curious circumſtances. The memorial is 
written in Latin with the biſhop's own hand, which I 
will give in Engliſh, at the beginning of Peter's Bre- 
viary of the Bible. © I Philip of 944g Yonge late bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, give this book, called Peter de Aureo— 
lis, tothe new library to be built within the church of 
Lincoln: reſerving the uſe and poſſeſſion of it to Ri- 
chard Tryſcly, clerk, canon, and prebendary, of Mil- 
toun, in fee, and to the term of his life; and afterwards 
to be given up and reſtored to the ſaid library, or the 
keepers of the ſaine, for the time being, faithfully, and 
witho1t delay, Written with my own hand, A. D. 
1422.” When a book was bought, the affair was of 
ſo inuch importance, that it was cuſtomary to aſſemble 
perſons of conſequence and character, and to make a 
formal record that they were preſent on this occaſion, 
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Among the royal manuſcripts, in the book of the Sen- 
rences of Peter Lombard, an archdeacon of Lincoln 
has left this entry, © This book of the Sentences be- 
longs to maſter Robert archdeacon of Lincoln, which: 
he bought of Geoffrey the chaplain, brother of Henry 
vicar of Northelkington, in the preſence of maſter Ro- 
bert de Lee, maſter John of Lirling, Richard of Luda 
clerk, Richard the almoner, the ſaid Henry the vicar, 
and his clerk and others: and the ſaid archdeacon gave 
the ſaid book to God and ſaint Oſwald, and to Peter 
abbot of Barton, and the convent of Bardeu.” The 
diſputed property of a book often occaſioned the moit 
violent altercations. Many claims appear to have been 
made to a manuſcript of Matthew Paris, belonging to 
the laſt-mentioned library; in which John Ruſlell, bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, thus conditionally detends or explains 
his right of poſſeſſion. * If this book can be proved 
to be or to have been the property of the exempt mo- 
naſtery of St Alban in the dioceſe of Lincoln, I de- 
clare this to be my mind, that in that caſe I uſe it at 
reſent as a loan under fayour of thoſe monks who be- 
ong to the ſaid monaſtery. Otherwiſe, according to 
the condition under which this book came into my poſ- 
ſeſſion, I will that it ſhall belong to the college of the 
bleſſed Wincheſter Mary at Oxford, of the foundation 
of William Wykham. Written with my own hand at 
Buckdane, 1ſt Jan. A. D. 1488. Jo. Lincoln. Who- 
ever ſhall obliterate or deſtroy this writing, let him be 
anathema.” About the year 1225, Roger de Inſula, 
dean of York, gave ſeveral Latin bibles to the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, with a condition that the ſtudents who 
peruſed them ſhould de poſite a cautionary pledge. The 
library of that univerſity, before the year 13co, con- 
ſiſted only of a few tracts, chained or kept in cheſts in 
the choir of St Mary's church. In the year 1327, the 
ſcholars and citizens of Oxford aſſaulted and entirely 
pillaged the opulent Benedictine abbey of the neigh- 
bouring town of Abingdon. Among the books they 
found there, were one hundred ſalters, as many prayles, 
and 40 miſſals, which undoubtedly belonged to the 
choir of the church ; but beſides theſe, there were only 
twenty-two codices, which I interpret books on com- 
mon ſubjects. And although the invention of paper, 
at the cloſe of the eleventh century, contributed to 
multiply manuſcripts, and conſequently to facilitate 
knowledge, yet even fo late as the reign of Hen- 
ry VI. I have diſcovered the following remarkable 


inſtance of the inconveniences and impediments to 


ſtudy, which muſt have been produced by a ſcarcity 
of books. It is in the ſtatutes of St Mary's college 
at Oxford, founded as a ſeminary to Oſency abbey in 
the year 1446: Let no ſcholar occupy a book in 
the library above one hour or two hours at molt ; ſo 
that others ſhall be hindered from the uſe of the ſame.” 
The famous library eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford by that munificent patron of literature Humphrey 
Duke of Glouceſter contained only 6c0 volumes. A- 
bout the commencement of the 14th century there 
were only four claſſics in the royal library at Paris. Theſe 
were one copy of Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius, 
The reſt were chiefly books of devotion, which includ- 
ed but few of the fathers: many treatiſes of aſtro- 
ology, geomancy, chiromancy, and medicine, original- 
ly written in Arabic, and tranflated into Latin or 
French: pandects, chronicles, and romances, * 

col- 
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y fond of reading; and it was the faſhion to ſend him 

reſents of books from every part of the kingdom of 
— Theſe he ordered to be elegantly tranſcribed 
and richly illuminated : and he placed them in a tower 
of the Louvre, from thence called La Toure de la 
Libraire, "The whole conſiſted of 900 volumes. They 
were depoſited in three chambers; which on this oc- 
caſion were wainſcotted with Iriſh oak, and cieled with 
cypreſs curiouſly carved. The windows were of paint- 
ed plaſs, fenced with iron bars and copper wire, The 
Enyliſh became maſters of Paris in the year 1425; 
on which event the Duke of Bedford, regent of 
France, ſent the whole library, then conſiſting of only 
852 volumes, and valued at 2223 livres, into England ; 
where perhaps they became the ground-work of Duke 
Humphrey's library juſt mentioned. Even fo late as 
the year 1471, when Louis XI. of France borrowed 
the works of the Arabian phyſician Rhaſis from the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, he not only depoſited 
by way of pledpe a quantity of valuable plate, but 
was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him 
as firery in a deed, by which he bound himſelf to re- 
turn it under a conſiderable forfeiture, The exceſlive 
prices of books in the middle ages affords numerons 
and curious proofs, I will mention a few only. In the 
year 1174, Walter, prior of St Swithin's at Wincheſter, 
afterwards elected abbot of Weſtminſter, a writer in La- 
tin of the lives of the biſhops who were his patrons, pur - 
chaſed of the monks of Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, Bede's 
Homilies and St Auſtin's Pſalter, for twelve meaſures of 
barley, and a pall on which was embroidered in ſilver 
the hiſtory of St Birinus converting a Saxon King. 
Among the royal manuferipts in the Britiſh muſeum 
there is Comeſtor's Scholaſtic Hiſtory in French; which, 
as it is recorded in a blank page at the beginning, was 
taken from the king of France at the battle of Poitiers; 
and being purchaſed by William Montague Earl of 
Saliſbury for 100 mares, was ordered to be fold by rhe 
laſt will of his counteſs Elizabeth for 40 livres. About 
the year 1400, a copy of John of Meun's Roman de 
la Ryze was fold before the palace-gate at Paris for 40 
crowns, or L. 33 6 6.” 

Boyxs, burning of, was a kind of puniſhment much 
in uſe among the Romans, by legal ſentence : ſometimes 
the care of the execiition was committed to triumviri 
appointed on purpoſe ; ſometimes to the pretors, and 
ſometimes to the diles. Labicnus, whom from his 
Tarirical ſpirit ſome have called Rahbienns, is ſaid to 
have been the firſt who underwent the ſeverity of it. 
His enemies procured a /enatn/conſultum, whereby all 
his books publiſhed during ſeven years were ordered 
to be collected and burnt. © The thing (ſays Seneca) 
then appeared new and ſtrange, to rake revenge on 
learning!“ Res nova & infutta ! ſupplicium de ſiudiis 
ſimi, Caſſius Servins, a friend to Labienus, hearing 
the ſentence pronounced, cried aloud, ** That they 
muſt burn him too, ſince he had got all the books by 
heart: Nunc me vinum mri oportet, quia illas didici. 
Labienus could not ſurvive his books, but fhuttng 
himſelf up in the tomb of his anceſtors, pined away, 
and was buried alive. Divers other ancient teſtimo— 


nies concerning the burning of books are given in 


Reimm, Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 389. 


Book. collection was principally made by Charles V. who be- 
gan his reign in 1365. This monarch was paſſionate- 
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Book is alſo uſed for a part or diviſion of a volume 
or large work. In this ſenſe we ſay, the book of Cene- 
fir, the firſt book of Kings, the five books of Moſes, 
&c. The Digeſt is contained in fifty books, the Code 
in twelve books. 

Books are uſually ſubdivided into chapters, ſome- 
times into ſections or paragraphs : accurate writers 
quote chapter and book, 

Ever-laſting-Book,—We find in Signior Caſtaquo's 
account of the aſbeſtus, a ſcheme for the making of a 
book, which, from its imperiſhable nature, he is for 
calling the b of eternity. The leaves of this book 
were to be of the aſbeſtus paper, the covers of a thicker 
ſort of work of the ſame matter, and the whole ſewed 
with thread ſpun from the ſame ſubſtance, The things 
to be commemorated in this book were to be written in 
letters of gold; ſo that the whole matter of the book 
being incombuſtible, and everlaſtingly permanent a- 
gainlt the force of all the elements, and ſubject to no 
changes from fire, water, or air, muſt remain for ever, 
and always preſerve the writing committed to it. He 
carried this project ſo far towards execution, as to find 
a way of making a ſort of paper from the aſbeſtus, 
which was fo tractable and ſoft, that it very well re- 
ſembled a thin parchment ; and this, by the ſame pro- 
ceſs was capable of being thickened or thinned at plea- 
lure, and in either ſtate equally reſiſted the fire. The 
covering of the thinneſt kind of this paper with fire, 
only makes it red hot and very clear, the fire ſeeming 
to paſs through it without waſting or altering any part 
of it. Copper, iron, or any other metal except gold or 
ſilver, expoſed to the ſame degree of fire in the ſame 
thin plates, would be found not io bear it in this man- 
ner, but to ſcale and burn it into ſcoriz at the ſurface, 
which this ſtone does not. 

Book-Binding. The art of gathering together and 
ſewing the ſheets of a book, and covering it with a 
back, &c. It is performed thus: The leaves are firſt 
folded with a folding-ſtick, and laid over each other 
in the order of the ſignature; then beaten on a ſtone - 
with an hammer, to make them ſmooth and open well ; 
and afterwards preſſed. They are ſewed upon bands, 
which are pieces of cord or packthread; ſix bands to 
a folio book; five to a quarto, octavo, &c.; which is 
done by drawing a thread through the middle of each 
ſheet, and giving it a turn round each band, begin- 
ning with the firſt and proceeding to the laſt. After 
this the books are glued, and the bands opened and 
ſcraped, for the better fixing the paſteboards ; the back 
is turned with a hammer, and the book fixed in a preſs 
between two boards, in order to make a prove tor fix- 
ing the paſteboards ; theſe being applied, holes are 
made for fixing them to the book, which is pre ſſed a 
third time. Then the book is at laſt put to the cutting 
preſs betwixt two boards; the one lying even with 
the prels, for the knife to run upon; the other above 
it, for the Knife to run againſt : after which the paſte- 
boards are ſquared, 

The next operation is the ſprinkling the leaves of 
the book; which is done by dipping a bruſh into 
vermilion and ſap-green, holding the bruſh in one 
hand, and ſpreading the hair with the other; by which 
motion the edges of the leaves are ſprinkled in a regu- 
lar manner, without any ſpot being bigger than the 
other, 

Then 
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Bonk, Then remains the covers, which are either of calſ- bound firmly between two boards, and then ſet to dry, Book, 
Book-keep- ſkin or ſheep-ſkin : theſe being moiſtened in water, Afterwards it is waſhed over with a little paſte and wa- Book-keep 
ing- are cut out tothe ſize of the book; then ſmeared over ter, and then ſprinkled with a fine bruſh, unleſs it _ .. 
: with paſte made of wheat - flour; and afterwards ſtretch- ſhould be marbled ; when the ſpots are to be made 


ed over the paſteboard on the boutſide, and doubled 
over the edges withinſide; after having firſt taken off 
the four angles, and indented and platted the cover at 
the head-band : which done, the book is covered, and 


F the art of recording mercantile tranſactious in a 
regular and ſyſtematic manner. 

I. A merchant's books ſhould contain every parti- 
cular which relates to the affairs of the owner. They 
Mould exhibit the ſtate of all the branches of his buſi- 
neſs, the connection of the different parts, the amount 
and ſucceſs of the whole. They ſhould be fo full and 
ſo well arranged, as to afford a ready information in 
every point for which they may be conſulted. 

The matter which the books ſhould contain is com- 
prehended under the three following heads: Firſt, The 
debts which are owing to the owner, and the debts 
which he owes to others. Secondly, The goods. and 
other articles of property which belonged to him; the 

antity and value fold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of ; and 
. quantity and value which (till remain in his poſſeſ- 
ſion. Thirdly, The amount of his ſtuck when the 
books were opened ; the profits he has obtained, and 
the loſſes he has ſaffered, ſiuce; and the amount of his 
ſtock at preſent. 

That method of book-keeping which anſwers theſe 
purpoſes moſt clearly and conciſely, is the beſt. The 
Italian method, by double entry, is generally preferred; 
at leaſt, it is founded upon the moſt univerſal princi- 
ples, and is the moſt convenient in extenſive and com- 
plicated buſineſs : and the accountant who underſtands 
it, will find little difficulty in following, or even in in- 
venting other methods that are better accommodated 
to any particular purpoſe. 

The Italian method requires three principal books ; 
the Waſte-Buok, Journal, and Leger. 


Set. I. Of the WasTE=Book. 


2. The waſte-book, or day-book, contains an exact 
regiſter of all occurrences in buſineſs in the ſame order 
as they take place. It begins with an inventory. of 
every thing belonging the owner, a liſt of the debts 
due to him, and of the debts he owes to others: It is 
carried on with a full relation of all the money he ro- 
ceives or pays; of all the goods he buys or ſells ; and 
af every other occurrence in his buſineſs. Each. arti- 
cle ſhould be entered as ſoon as the tranſaction takes 
place, and ſhould be clearly expreſſed in the plaineſt 
language. It ſhould require no ſupply from the ac- 
countant's memory, but ſhould be fully. intelligible to 
any perſon, however unacquainted with the buſineſs : 
at the ſame time, it ſhould be written with all conve- 
nient brevity ; and, therefore, ſometimes refers to in- 
voices and other accounts, for particulars. The ac- 
countant's firſt care ſhould be to have aothing defect- 
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larger by mixing the ink wich vitriol. After this the 
book is glazed twice with the white of an egg beaten, 


and at Jaſt poliſhed with a poliſhing iron paſſed hot 
over the glazed cover, 
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22 ambiguous ; his ſecond, to have nothing ſuper- 
8. 

3. The date is written in text on the top of cach 
page. The articles are ſeparated from each other by 
a line; and the tranſaQtions of one day are ſeparated 
from thoſe of another by a double line, in the middle 
of which there is left a blank ſpace for inſerting the 
day of the month. This book muſt be kept with the 
greater care, as it contains the materials from which 
the other books are compoſed ; and any error or defect 
will occaſion @ like one in the others. Bekdes, it is 
the book whoſe authority is truſted to, and which muſt 
be exhibiccd. to jadges, or arbiters, when an account 
is diſputed. As the journal is filled up from the walte- 
book, the authority of the former is eſteemed wore 
authentic, unleſs there be an obvious miſtake through 
hurry : and either of theſe books is depended on ra- 
ther than the leger, which, from its form, is more 
liable to error, and may be more caſily vitiated by a 
fraudulent deſign. 

4, As the waſte-book contains the Whole ſubſtance 
of the buſineſs, it may be applied ſo as to afford any 
information that can be wanted: but the labour of con- 
ſulting jt would be very great. For inſtance, if it 
were required to know how much any perſon owes us, 
we mult look over the hook from the beginning, and 
mark down every article in which we have dealt with 
him; or, if it were required to know what quantity 
of goods we ſhould have on hand, we muſt look over 
the whole book, and mark down every article bought 
or ſold, This operation would not only be found very 
tedious, but much expoſed to the riſk of omiſſions. 
To prevent theſe inconveniences, another book is uſcd, 
in which the articles are arranged in a methodical or- 
der. This book is called the Leger, and we ſhall con- 
ſider it next; becauſe the journal, though it comes be- 
fore it in the order of writing, cannot be well under-- 
ſtood, till the nature of the leger be explained. 


Sect. II. Cf the LEGER. 


5. In the leger, articles of the ſame kind are collect- 
ed together; and, for that purpoſe, it is divided into 
many accounts, under which the different branches of 
buſineſs are arranged. Each account is introduced by 
a proper title, to explain the nature of the articles it 
contains; and articles of oppoſite kinds, which belong 
to the ſame account, are placed on the oppolite pages 
of the ſame folio : for inſtance, money received on the 
one (ide, and money paid on the other; or goods bought 
on the one ſide, and goods ſold on the other, The left- 


hand 
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hand page is called the Debior or Dr. ſide of the ac- 
count, and the right-hand page the Creditor or Cr. ſide. 
The difference between the ſums of the Dr. and Cr. 
ſides is called the Balance, 

Accounts in the leger are of three kinds, which 
anſwer to the three purpoſes of book-kecping men- 
tioned 11. 

6, Firſt, Perſonal Accounts. It is neceſſary to 
open an account for every perſon or company with 
whom there are any dealings on credit. At opening the 
books, if they be indebted to the owner, the debt 1s 
entered on the Dr. ; but, if he be indebted to them, it 
is entered on the Cr, During the courſe of the buſi- 
neſs, goods fold on truſt, money paid, and every thing 
for which they are accountable to him, is entered on 
the Dr.; but goods bought on truſt, money received, 
and every thing for which he is accountable to them, 
is entered on the Cr. The balance ſhows how much 
they owe him, when the Dr. ſide is greateſt ; and how 
much he ows them, when the Cr. fide is greater. 

7. Sccondly, Real accounts. By this we under- 
ſtand accounts of property of whatever kind, ſuch as 
ready money, goods, houſes, lands, ſhips, ſhares in 
public companies, and the like, 

The account of ready money is intitled Caſh. On 
the Dr, ſide, the money on hand at opening the books 
is entered, and afterwards every article of money re- 
ceived, On the Cr. ſide, there is entered every article 
of money paid out ; and the balance ſhows how much 
oupht to be on hand. The ſim of the Dr. fide of this 
account is always greater than that of the Cr. fide, 

8, Accounts of goods are generally ruled with in- 
ner columns for entering the quantities. When the 
books are opencd, the goods on hand are entered on 
the Dr. ſide of the reſpective accounts ; the quantities 
being placed in the inner, and the values in the outer 
column. Goods bought arc entered in the ſame man— 
ner, and goods ſold are entered on the Cr. ſide; the 
q iantitics and values being placed in the proper columns. 
Charges laid out on goods are entered on the Dr. fide ; 
and, when an incidental advantage ariſes from them, 
{nach as public bounty, it is entered on the Cr. 

If the ſums of the inner colunins on the oppoſite ſides 
be equal, it ſhows that the goods are all fold, and then 
the balance of the money-columns ſhows the gain or loſs. 
If the Cr. ſide be greater, it is gain; if the Dr. fide 
be greater, it is loſs. If the ſum of the inner column 
be greater on the Dr, fide, it ſhows that part of the 
goods are on hand; and their value muſt be added to 
the ſum of the Cr. ſide, in order to determine the gain 
or loſs. | 

9. If there be two or more kinds of the ſame ſort of 
goods they may be entered in the ſame acconnt, al- 
lowing as many inner columns as there are kinds, and 
entering the quantiticsof cach kind in the inner column 
reſerved for it. This method exhibits the gain or loſs 
on the whole goods; but does not ſhow how much of 
it ariſes from cach kind. 

Or, a ſeparate account may be opened for each kind, 
diſtinguiſhing the titles by the qualities, or by ſome 
other mark. Thus, one account may be kept for fine 
linen, another for coarſe linen; une for port-wine crop 
1737, another for port-winc crop 1723 ; one for rum 
from Jamaica, another for rum from Barbadoes, This 
method ſhows the gain or Joſs on cach kind, 


When there are more kinds than can be conveniently 
introduced in the ſame account, they may be divided 
into ſeveral claſſes, each claſsbeing placed in a ſeparate 
account ; and the particular kinds diſtinguiſhed in in- 
ner columns. Thus the account of fine linen may be 
divided into ſeveral columns, for different kinds, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the number of threads in the breadth, or 
by any other convenient character. 

10, Accounts of ſhips contain on the Dr. the value 
of the ſhip when the books are opened, and all expences 
laid out thereon ; on the Cr. all freights received. In 
like manner, accounts of houſes or lands have the va- 
lue of the ſubject, and all repairs, or other charges, 
entered on the Dr. and all rents or other profits received 
on the Cr. If the ſubje& be ſold in whole or in part, 
the ſale is entered on the Cr. And the balance, after 
valuing the ſubje& (if any) on hand, ſhows the gain 
or loſs. 

Accounts of property in the public funds, or ſhares 
in companies, public or private, contain the value, or 
money paid in, on the Dr. and the dividends received 
on the Cr. and are balanced as other real accounts. 

Some perſons open accounts for houſehold furniture, 
plate, jewels, books, or the like. The entries on theſe 
accounts arc made in the ſame manner, 

In general, real accounts contain the valne of the 
property, and all charges, on the Dr. and the ſales and 
other returns on the Cr. When the account is to be 
balanced, if any property remains, the value thereof 
is placed on the Cr.; and then the balance ſhows the 
loſs or gain, according as the Dr. or Cr. ſide is greateſt. 

11. Thirdly, Accounts of STock, ProrxiT and 
Loss, and its ſubſidiary accounts, which are ſometimes 
called fidtiticns accotinits, 

The och account contains on the Dr. che amount 
of the debts which the owner owes when the books 
are opened ; and on the Cr. the amount of ready mo- 
ney, goods, debts, and property of every kind belong- 
ing to him : therefore the balance ſhows what his nett 
ſtock is; or, in caſe of bankruptcy, how much his 
debts exceed his effects. There is nothing further en- 
tered on this account till the books are balanced: and 
then, if the buſineſs has yielded profit, the nett gain 
is entered on the Cr. ; if it has been unſucceſsful, the 
nett loſs is entered on the Dr. : after which, the ba- 
lance ſhows the nett ſtock at the time the books are 
cloſed. | 

12. The Profit and Loſi account contains every ar- 
ticle of gain on the Cr. and every article of loſs on the 
Dr. The balance ſhows the nett gain or lofs, and is 
transferred to the proper ſide of the ſtock- account, as 
mentioned above. This account is partly compoſed of 
articles that occur while the books are running. For 
example, legacics received are entered on the Cr. goods 
deſtroyed on the Dr. The reſt of the articles are thoſe 
of gain and Joſs, ariſing from the real accounts, which 
arc collected when the books are balanced. 

13. It has been found convenient to open ſeveral 
ſubſidiary accounts, in order to ſhonten and methodiſe 
that of profit and loſs. Theſe contain certain articles 
of gain or loſs, which may be reduced under diſtinct 
heads. They are in effect ſo many parts of the profit 
and loſs account, and their balances are entered on the 
proper ſide of that account when the books are cloſed, 
The chief of theſe accounts are the following. 4 

The 
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Irtereft acctunt, Which contains on the Dr. ſums 
paid or incurred for intereſt ; and on the Cr. ſums re- 
ccived, or become due for the ſame. 

Commiſſion account, Which contains on the Cr. ar- 
ticles of gain received or owing us for our trouble in 
tranſacting buſineſs for others. There are ſeldom any 
entries on the Dr. 

Charges merchandise, Which contains on the Dr. 
all charges paid or incurred on the buſineſs, which do 
not belong to any particular account, as ſhop-rent, 
public burdens for trade, clerks wages, poſtages, and 
the like. If any of theſe ſhould afterwards be charged 
to ſome other account, the ſum ſo charged is entered on 
the Cr. 

Proper expences, Which contains on the Dr. money 
or any thing elſe, withdrawn from the trade for our 
private uſe, There are ſeldom any entries on the Cr. 
The amount of this account, as well as the former, is 
not properly leſs ; but as it has the ſame effect in dimi- 
niſhing the ſtock, it is placed in the ſame manner to 
to the Dr. of profit and loſs, 

Lei by bad debts, Which contains on the Dr. ſuch 
debts as we reckon deſperate ; and on the Cr. any 
of theſe which may happen to be unexpectedly reco- 
vered. 

Account of abatements, Which contains on the Dr. 
diſcounts allowed by us on payments received; on the 
Cr. diſconnts (if any) allowed to us on payments made. 
It is particularly uſeful in retail buſineſs, where diſ- 
counts are often given, to ſhow how much they amount 
to, 
Inſurance account, Which contains on the Cr. pre- 
miums received for making inſurances; and, onthe Dr. 
loſſes ſuſtained on the ſame. There may be ſeveral ac- 
counts of this kind, ſuch as inſurance againſt ſea-hazard, 
which is the moſt common ; inſurance againſt fire ; in- 
ſurance of lives; and inſurance of debrs. The balance 
ſhows the gain or loſs which ariſes from being con- 
cerned in inſurance. 

More or fewer of theſe accounts may be uſed, accor- 
cording as the articles are frequent; and others may be 
invented to ſuit the purpoſes of the buſineſs which the 
books are kept for. 

14. Every ſimple tranſaction in buſineſs belongs to 
two accounts, and muſt be entered on the Dr. of the 
one and on the Cr. of the other. Thus, when a per- 
ſon becomes indebted to us, the article he owes muſt 
be entered on the Dr. of his account ; and, if it be for 
money paid him, it is alſo entered on the Cr. of caſh ; 
if for goods ſold, it is entered on the Cr. of the account 
of goods; if for any thing delivered him by another 
perſon at our deſire, it is entered on the Cr. of the de- 
livercr's account; if for any wager or bargain, by which 
we are gainers, it is entered on the Cr. of profit and 
loſs. Thus, in whatever way the debt ariſes, it is en- 
tered on the Cr. of ſome other account, as well as on 
the Dr. of the perſon's account who owes it. 

In like manner, when we become indebted to any 
perſon, the article we owe mult be entered on the Cr. 
of his account. If it be for money received, it is alſo 
entered on the Dr. of caſh ; if for goods bought, it is 
entered on the Dr. of the account of goods; if for any 
thing delivered to another perſon at our deſire, it is 
entered on the Dr, of the recciver's account; and if it 
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be in conſequence of a loſing bargain, it is entered on 
the Dr. of profit aud loſs, | 

Again, when goods are received, the tranſaction is 
entered on the Dr. of the account of goods. If they 
be bought for ready money, it is alſo entered on the 
Cr. of caſh ; if on truſt, it 1s entered on the Cr. of the 
ſeller; if they be exchanged for other goods, it is eu- 
tered on the Cr. of the goods delivered ; if they be 
obtained by ſome profitable buſineſs, without any re- 
turn, it is entered on the Cr. of profit and loſs. 

When goods are delivered, the tranſaction is entered 
on the Cr. of the account of goods; and, if they be 
ſold for ready money, it is alſo entered on the Dr. of 
caſh ; if on credit, it is entered on the Dr. of the pur - 
chaſer ; if exchanged for other goods, it is entered on 
the Dr of the goods received ; and, if they be given 
gratis, or deſtroyed, it is entered on the Dr. of profit 
and loſs. 

Laſtly, When any article of loſs occurs, the tranſ- 
action is entered on the Dr. of profit and loſs; and as 
we muſt either pay it in money or goods, or remain in- 
debted to ſome perſon for it, it muſt be entered on the 
Cr. of Caſh, or of goods delivered, or of the perſon in- 
titled to receive it. And, when an article of gain occurs, 
it is entered on the Cr, of profit and loſs, and alſo onthe 
Dr. of caſh or goods, if money or goods be received ; 
and on the Dr. of the perſon accountable for it, if 
not immediately paid. | 

Thus, every article in any account, whether perſonal 
or real, or belonging to profit and loſs, correſponds to 
ſome other article on the oppolite of a different account. 
The ſame ſum is entered on the Dr. of one acconnt 
and on the Cr, of the other ; and it follows from 
this, that, If if all the accounts in the leger be added, 


the amount of the ſums of the Dr. will be equal to thoſe © 
of the Cr, 


Sect. II. Of the JouxxAL. 


15. TRE journal is a fair record of all the tranſactions 
compiled from the waſte- book, in the ſame order as they 
ſtand there ; but expreſſed in a technical ſtyle, that it 
may be transferred to the leger with more caſe. 

When we are to enter any article in the journal, we 
muſt conſider which accounts in the leger it will re- 
quire to be placed to, both on the Dr, and Cr. and 
write [the former account] Dr. to [thelatter account]; 
then we annex an explanation of the article, and place 
the ſum in the money-colamn, 


EXAMPLE. 


Waſte-book.) Sold for ready money, 30 yards li- 
nen, at 3s. : IL. 4. 10 — 
Journal.) Caſh Dr. ts Linen. Sold 30 yards, at 38. 
L. 4 10 — 
Here we conſider, that the article muſt be entered 
on the Dr. of caſh, becauſe money is received; and on 
the Cr. of linen, becauſe linen is delivered: Therefore 
we write Caſh Dr. 1% Linen, to which we annex the 
nature of the tranſaction. The article thus entered 
is called a journal-poſt; Caſh is called the Dr. ; Linen 
the Cr. ; the words © Caſh Dr. to Linen,” the Entry, 
and the following words the Narration. 
The purpoſe of expreſſing the article in this form, 
3A | is 
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is to point out the accounts in the leger, to which it 
will require io be poſted, and thereby enable the ac- 
countant to write the leger with more caſe than he 
could do if it were filled op immediately from the 
waſte-book. 

The learner will be able, from this example, to en- 
ter any ſimple article in the journal, provided he knows 
the accounts to which it ſhould be poſted on the Dr. 
and Cr. of the leger. This muſt be collected from 
the deſcription of the leger accounts already given 
$6—13. and the nature and tendency of the article. 


16. GEXERAL RULEs for the JOURNAL-ENTRIES, 


I. Every thing received, or perſon accountable to us, 
11 Dr. 


II. Every thing delivered, or perſon to whom we are 
accountable, is Cr. 

17. As the whole art of writing the journal depends 
on a proper choice of the Drs. and Crs. we ſhall give 
ſome particular rules for the moſt common caſes, and 
a ſew examples for the illuſtration and practice of each. 


Rule I. The perſon to whom any thing is delivered is 
Dr. ts the thing delivered, when nothing is received in 
return, 


Therefore when money is paid, the receiver is Dr. 
to caſh, 

When goods or other property is ſold on credit, the 
purchaſer is Dr. to the thing ſold. Thus, 


Waſte-book.) Paid John Bell in full L.52 — — 
Journal). %u Bell Dr. to Caſh, paid 
him in full $2 — — 
Waſte-book.) Sold 50 yards cloth to 
. Hill, at 128. O — — 
Journal.) J. Hill Dr. to Cloth, ſold him 
50 yards, at 125 20 — — 


18. Rule II. 4 thing received is Dr. to the perſon 


from whom it is received, wh:n nothing is delivered in 
return. 


Therefore, when money is received, Caſh is Dr. to 
the payer : when goods are bought, the goods are Dr. 
to the ſeller. Thus, 

Waſte- book.) Received from Thomas Gay 

in full l. 72— — 
Journal.) Ca | 

ceived in full 
Waſte- book.) Bought from J. Hawley 

Golb. wool, at gd 
Journal.) Wool Dr. to J. Hawley, bought 

60lb. at 9d | 2 5 — 


19. Role III. A thing received is Dr. to the thing 
tiven for it. 
Therefore goods bought for ready money are Dr. to 
caſh, 


When goods are fold for ready money, Caſh is Dr. 
to the goods, 

When goods are bartered, the goods received are 
Dr. to the goods delivered. Thus, 


Waſte- book.) Bought for ready money 
10 hds. wine, atL.15 L.150 — — 


Journal.) Wine Dr. to Caſh, bought 
10 hds. at L. 15 


Dr. to Thomas Gay, re- 
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for all charges laid out on them. 


Waſte-book.) Sold for ready money 

100 gallons rum, at 45 — — 
Journal.) Caſh Dr. ts Rum, ſold 100 

gallons, at 9s 45 — — 
Waſte-book.) Bartered 3 hds. wine, at 

L.15, for 100gallons rum, at 98 45 — — 
Journal.) KumDr.to Wine, received 100 

gals. at 98 in barter for 3 hds. at L. 7 45 — — 


20. Rule IV. Goods and other real accounts are Dr. 


If money he laid ont, 
they are Dr. ts Caſh ; if any thing elſe be delivered, they 
are Dr. ts the thing delivered ; if the charge be taken 


in truſt, they are Dr. ts the perſon to whom it is due. 
Thus, 


Waſte-book.) Paid for repairs to ſhip 


Traffic k L. 198 — — 
Journal.) Ship Trafiick Dr. to Caſh, paid 
for repairs 18 — — 


Waſte-book.) Delivered wood from my 


tiinber-yard for repairing the Angel- 
tavern I5 — — 


Journal.) Angel-tavern Dr. to Mood, de- 


livered for repairing the ſame 15 — — 
Waſte-book.) Due te William Carpen- 

ter for repairs to the Angel- tavern 12 — — 
Journal.) Axgel-tavern Dr. to William 

Carpenter, due him for repairs 12 — — 


21. Rule V. When rents of houſes or lands, freights 
of ſhips, bounties an goods, or any other profits fromreal 
accounts are received, Caſh is Dr. to the account from 
which the profit ariſes : if any thing beſides money be 
received, the article received is Cr, : if they remain un- 
paid, the perſon who owes them is Dr. Thus, 


Waſte-book.) Received freight of the 
ſhip Traffick for a voyage to London 
Journal.) Ship Traffick Dr. to Caſh, re- 
ceived freight to London 35 — — 
Waſte-book.) Received 100 barrels ſal- 
mon, being the rent of Inver fiſhery, 


L. 25 — — 


at 5 28. 260 — — 
Journal.) Salmen Dr. to Inver fiſhery, 

received the rent, being 100 barrels, 

at 52s 260 — — 
Waſte-book.) John Public owes me a 

year's rent ot the Angel-tavern 52 — — 
Journal.) John Public Dr. to Angei-ta- 

vern, for a year's rent due by him $2 — — 


22. Rule VI. When an article of loſs occurs, Profit 
and Loſi, or ſome ſubſidiary account, is Dr. If the lof7 
be paid in ready money, it is Dr. to Caſh; if it be paid 
in any thing elſe, it is Dr. to the thing delivered. If it 
remain unpaid, it is Dr. to the perſon to whom it is owing. 


Thas, 


Waſte- book.) Given my daughter at her 
marriage 

Journal.) Profit and Loſi Dr. to Caſh, 
given my danghter at her marriage 

Waſte-book.) Taken for family uſe from 


my granary 6 buſh. meal, at 632d 2 — 
Journal.) 


L. 50 — — 
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ournal.) Profit and Lof5 [or Proper 

—— Dr. to Meal, taken for fa- 
mily uſe, 6 baſhs. at 6s 8d 

Waſte-book.) Due James Rich for a 


2— 


year's intereſt on L. ooo, at 4 per cent. 40 — — 
Journal.) Profit and L/ [or Intereſt 

account] Dr. to James Rich, due him 

a year's intereſt on L.1000 at 4 per cert. 40 — — 


23. Rule VII. When an article of gain occurs, that is 
not immediately connetted with any real account, Caſh, 
the article received, or the perſon accountable for it, is 
Dr. te Profit and Leſi, or to ſome ſubſidiary account, 


Thus, 

Waſte-book). Received in a gift from 
my father 

Journal.) Caſh Dr. to Profit and Lei, 
received from my father. 

Waſte-book.) Received in like manner 
at opening ſhop, 100 yardscloth at 12s 

Journal.) Cloth Dr. to Profit and Loſs, p 
received from my father at opening 


ſhop 100 yards, at 128 60 — — 
Waſte-book.) James Barbour owes me 

a year's intereſt of L. 1000 50 — — 
Journal.) James Barbour Dr. to Profit 

and Loſi [or Intereſt account] due by 

him for a year's intereſt of L. 1000 50 —— — 


24. Rule VIII. When one perſon pays money, or de- 
livers any thing elſe to another on our account, the 


perſon who receives it is Dr. to the perſon who pays 
it. Thus, 


W aſte-book.) James Goldſmith has paid 

the bank of N. America on my account L 100 — — 
Journal. Bank of N. Ameri. Dr. to James 

Goldſmith, paid them by him 
Waſte-book.) Arthur Young has deli- 

vered James Baker 100 quarters wheat, 

for which I am to account to him, 
at 30s 
Journal.) James Baker Dr. to Arthur 

Young, for 100 quarters wheat deli- 

vered him on my account, at 308 150 — — 

Payments of this kind are often tranſacted by bills 
of exchange. 

25. Theſe examples will make the learner acquainted 
with the form of the Journal, and the rules extend to 
the greateſt part of the ſimple tranſactions that occur 
in domeſtic trade. We may obſerve, that the technical 
ſenſe of the words Dr. and Cr. has an analogy to their 
meaning in common language, but is not preciſely the 
ſame. Thus, in Ex. 1. Rule VIII. the journal-entry 
is, Bank of N. America Dr. to James Goldſmith ; by 
which we are not to underſtand that the bank is in- 
debted to James Goldſmith ; for a debt between them 
has no connection with our buſineſs ; and therefore 
ought not t6 be entered in our books: the meaning of 
the entry is, that the bank becomes indebted to us by 
the tranſactions narrated ; and that we become indebted 
to James Goldſmith by the ſame. 

26. An article which contains more Drs. or more 
Crs. than one, is called a complex poſt. The form of 
theſe will appear from the following examples, 


100 — — 


150 — — 


Ex. t.] Sold William Drapier, 
25 pieces cloth, at L. 15 


per picce L. 375 — — 
130 ſtones wool, at 5s 6d 
per ſtone - 


* 
If the two articles fold to William Drapier were en- 
tered ſeparately in the waſte-book, and transferred to 
the journal by Rule I. they would ſtand thus; 
William Drapier Dr. to Cloth, fold him 


25 pieces, at L. 15 - - L 375 — — 
William Drapier Dr. to Moo, fold him 
150 ſtones, at 5s 6d - - 5 15— 


And if theſe were poſted to the leger, there would 
be two articles placed to the Dr. of William Drapier, 
one to the Cr. of Cloth, and one to the Cr. of Wool. 

But the ſales may be entered in the form of one com- 
plex jonrnal poſt, as follows : | 

William Drapier Dr. ts Sundries, 
To Cloth, for 25 pieces, 

at L. 15 
To Wool, for 130 ſtones, 

at 5s and 6d - - 


L 375 — — 
35 15 — 


L 410 15 — 
And then there is only one article on the Dr. of William 
Drapier in the leger. 


Ex. 2. ] Sold 10 pieces cloth to W. Drapier, 
at L. 15 L. 150 — — 
12 ditto to J. 
Mercer, at do 180 — — 


L 330 — — 


22 
This example alſo falls under Rule I. But whereas 
there was one Dr. and two Crs. in the former example, 
there are two Drs. and one Cr. in this: William Dra- 
pier and John Mercer, the purchaſers, are Drs. for 
their reſpective quantities; and cloth, which is the 
only thing delivercd, is Cr. for the whole quantity. 
The journal poſt is, 
Sundries Drs. to Cloth, 
. Drapier, for 10 pieces, at 151. 
L150 — — 
7. Mercer, for 12 ditto at 151. 180 — — 


22 


Ex. 3.] Bought from H. Hood, 

5 (reg mans rum, at L 42, L210 — — 
3 hds. claret, at 33, 99 — — 
2 pipes Madeira, at 56, 112 — — 


L 330 — — 


L 421 — — 
This example falls under Rule II. The articles re- 
ceived, rum, claret, and Madeira, are Drs.; and the 
perſon from whom they are received is the ouly Cr, 
Sundries Dr. to Henry Hood, 
Rum, for 5 puncheons, at 421. L 210 — — 


Claret, for 3 hds, at 33, 99 — — 
Madeira, for 2 pipes, at 56, 112 — — 
L421 — — 
Ex. 4.] Bt. 50 qrs. wheat from J 
Tull, at 358 87 10 — 


12 from S. Ellis, 36s 21 12 — 


62 


L 109 2 — 
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This example alſo falls under Rule II. There is only 
one Dr. wheat being the only thing received; and two 
Crs. becauſe it is received from different perſons, 

Wheat Dr. ts Sundries. 
To 7. Tall, for 50 qrs. at 35s L87 10 — 
To E. Ellis, for 12 qrs. at 363 21 12 — 


62 
In like manner, examples might be given of complex 
poſts under every rule, which contained cither ſeveral 
Drs. or ſeveral Crs. ; but as it is unneceſſary to en- 
large ſo far, we ſhall only add a few examples of caſes, 
in which the different parts of the complex article fall 
under different rules. 
Ex. 5. ] Sold 150 qrs. beans to A. Arnot, 


L109 2— 


75 ditto to S. Berry, 
at 138 4d 50 — — 
13 ditto for ready 
money, 13s 2d I1 17 — 


243 L. 161 17 — 
Here beans are delivered, ſome to different pur- 
chaſers on truſt, and ſome for ready money, The 
purchaſers are Drs. for the quantities ſold to each, 
by Rule I. ; Caſh is Cr. for the quantity ſold for 
ready money, by Rule III.; and beans are Cr. for the 
Whole. 
Sundries Dr. to beans. 
A. Arnot for 1 50 qrs. at 138 4d L100 — — 
S. Berry, for 75 13s 4d 
Caſh, for B81 1 38 2d 


Hr. 6. ] Bonght from David Yoang 
1 cwt, 3 qrs. copper, at L. 12 per 


cht. L 105 — 
Paid in part, L602 
Balance, $Y = mn 


L 105 — — 
Here the article received, copper, is the only Dr.; 
but as it is bought partly for ready money, and partly 
on credit, it is Dr. to Caſh for the value of the former, 
by Rule III. and to the ſeller for the value of the latter, 
by Rule II. 
Copper Dr. to Sundries, 
For 8 cwt. 3 qrs. at L. 12 per 
cwt - L. 105 — — 


T5 Caſh in part, L. 50 — — 
To D.Young,tor balauce due him, 55 — — 


2 


Ex. J.] James Wilſon being bankrupt, I have ac- 
cepted a compoſition on the debt due by him to me of 
L. 150, and diſcharged the ſame. 

The compoſition received, at 15s 
per L. is, L112 10 — 
And the balance loſt 37 10 — 
h — — 150 — 

Here the whole debt of L, 150, due by James Wil- 
ſon, is cancelled ; and he muſt therefore be ſtated as 
Cr. for that ſum, Caſl: is Dr. for the ſum received, by 


Rule II.; and Profit and Loſs, or Loſs by bad debts, 
for the reſt, by Rule VI. 
Sundries Dr. to James Wilſon, 
Caſh, for compt, on L. 150, 
at 15s, per L. L 112 10 — 
Profit and Les, for balance loſt 37 10 — 
— L150 —— 


Ex. 8. ] Shipped for William Smith, per the Bonad- 
venture, Forbes, from Philadelphia to Richmond, 


1000 yds linen, at 18 2d L. 58 6 8 
600 Ib. leather, bought 
from J. Currier, at 1s 20 — — 


Paid charges at ſhipping 


L. 89 — — 
Here William Smith is Dr. for the nk of the 
cargo; he is debtor to Linen for the quantity delivered, 
as by Rule I. and co ]. Currier for the leather delivered 
by him, by Rule VIII. and to caſh for the charges 
paid by us, by Rule I, 
William Smith Dr. to Sundries, 
To Linen, for 1000 yards, 
at 15 2d KL 38 -:0 78 
To 7. Currier, for 600 lb. 
leather, at 1s 
To Caſh, tor charges at ſhip- 
ping — 134. 
Shipped per the Bonad- 
ventnre, Forbes, from 


Philadelphia to Richmond. L. 89 — — 


27. The learner may be aſſiſted in underſtandiny 
theſe and other complex poſts, by reſolving them into 
{imple ones. Moſt of them might have been ſtated in 
that manner ; and the complex form is only preferred 
for abridging the leger. In ſome articles the diffe- 
rent clauſes are fo connected, that they cannot be ſc- 
parated with propriety. 

The narration is ſometimes equally diffuſed through 
the poſt, after the Dr. and Cr. as in the five firſt exam- 

les. Sometimes the 'clnef circumſtances are narrated 

fore the Drs. or Crs. be ſpecified, as in Ex. 6. ; ſome- 

times after the firſt, as in Ex. 7. ; and ſometimes at the 
end, as in Ex. 8. | . 


30 — — 


28. In ſome articles, there are both more Drs. and 
more Crs. than one. Theſe may be entered in one 
zournal-poſt, Sundries Dr. to Sundries, ſpecifying firſt 
the Drs. and then the Crs. But, as this method is 
ſomewhat confuſed, we would recommend it as a bet- 
ter way to divide the tranſaction into two journal- 
poſts ; fo that the firſt may contain only one Dr. and 
the ſecond only one Cr. 


Ex. Bartered with James Fo- 
theringal 100 pieces oſna- 
burgs, at 128 
100 Ib, thread, at3s 6d 


L. 60 — — 


For 10 hds flaxſced, at 508 L. 25 — — 

500 yds linen, at 18 6d 37 10 — 

And received the ba- 
lance in money 

L. 77 10 — 

JoURNAL. 
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Jo v RNAL., Sundries Dr. ts Sundries.” 
Flaxſeed, for 10 hds at 508 L.25 — — 


Linen, for 500 yds, at 18 6d 37 10 — 
Received in barter from J. Fo- 
theringal 
Caſh, for balance 1582 
L. 77 10 — 


To Cſualurgs, for 100 pieces, 
at 128 L. 
To Threal, for io lb. at 38 64 17 10 — 
Delivered him in barter — 
Or rather, 
Sundries Dr. to James Fotheringal. 
Flaxſeed, for 10 hds at 50s L.25 — — 


L. 77 10 — 


Linen, for 500 yds, at 1s 6d 37 10 — 
Received in barter 
Caſh, received balance 15 — — 
L. 77 10 — 


Tames Fotheringal Dr. to Sundries. 
To Oſnaburgs, for 100 pieces, 5g 
L. 60 — — 


at 128 
To Thread, for toolb. at 356d 17 10 — 


Delivered in barter 

29. It is neither practicable nor neceſſary to enu- 
merate all kinds of complex poſts that may occur in 
buſineſs. We ſhall bere only mention the entries which 
occur at opening the books. 

The firſt journal-poſt contains the ſubſtance of the 
inventory. The entry is Sundries Drs. to Stuck ; the 
particular Drs. are Caſh, the different kinds of goods 
and other property belonging to us, and the perſons in- 
debted to us, 

The ſecond journal-poſt contains the debts due by 
us. The entry is, Stvot Dr. to Sundries ; the particu- 
lar Crs. are the perſons to whom we are indebted. 

The form of theſe entries is more fully exlibited at 
the begining of the following ſets, | 

30. The journal ſhould be written by one perſon, in 
a fair hand and at leiſure hours. The articles are ſe- 
parated, and the titles and dates marked in the ſame 
manner as in the waſte-book, F 3, The entries are 

ritten in half text, for ornament and diſtinction. In 
the inventory, the deſignation (or the buſineſs, ſtation, 
and place of reſidence) of every perſon is mentioned ; 
and the ſame is done the firſt time that any name oc- 
curs in journal-entry. At other times, it is ſufficient 
to enter the name without the deſignation, unleſs we 
have dealings with two perſons of the ſame name; in 
which caſe, it is always neceſſary to annex the deſigna- 
tion, in order to diſtinguiſh them. The narration 
ſhould be complete, without referring to the waſte- 
book; and ſo clear, that every perſon acquainted 
with the ſtyle of the journal, may underſtand it with 
caſe. When the poſt is written, we mark a daſh / 
againſt the article, on the margin of the waſte-book, 
to ſhow how far the writing of the journal is advanced. 


Set. IV. 


Of Pos rIx o and BAaLAxcInG the 
LEGER. 


31. The firſt thing to be done in the leger, is to 
allot a proper ſpace for each account. The acconnts 
may be either opened in the ſame order that they oc- 


cur in the journal; or accounts of the fame kind may 
be placed together, the perſonal accounts on one part 
of the leger, and the real accounts in another. The 
aceounts of Stock, and Profit and Loſs, are generally 
placed at the beginning. The room which each will 
require cannot be exactly known, but muſt be con- 
jectured from the number of tranſattions that are likely 
to follow. 

The number of the folio is marked in ſtrong text at 
each corner of the top-line ; and the titles of the ac- 
counts are written in fair text through both folios, if 
neceſſary. The deſignations of the perſonal accounts 
may be written on half text, or Italian hand ; and ſome 
write the titles in Saxon hand, for ornament. The 
word Dr. is prefixed to the title on the left-hand 
page ; and Contra Cr. annexed to it on the right-hand 
Page. 

32. Next, an Index muſt be provided, for pointing 
out the folios where the accounts are opened. The 
titles of the accounts are opened alphabetically in the 
index, and the number of the folio annexed. Perſonal 
accounts are entered by the firſt letter of the firname ; 
companies, by the firſt letter of the ſirname of the firſt 
partner; and all other accounts, by the firſt letter of 
the firſt word. The moſt convenient kind of index is 
a long narrow book of 24 leaves, one for each letter 
of the alphabet. A is marked on the top of the firſt 
leaf, and the paper pared away below it; B is mark- 
ed on the ſccond leaf, under A; and the other let- 
ter on the following leaves, in the ſame manner; by 
We of which we can turn at once to any letter re- 
quired, 

33. In poſting the leger, proceed by the following 
directions. Firſt, look for the Dr. of the journal-poſt 


in the index under the proper letter, and this directs 


you to the folio of the leger where the account is, if 
it be already opened: if not, you muſt allot a ſpace 
for it, write the title, and enter it in the index. Then 
enter the article on the left-hand page of the account 
under the title of the former article, by writing the 
date on the margin, and the name of the creditor on 
the line, with the word 79 prefixed, and a ſhort nar- 
ration of the tranſaction annexed, and inſerting the 
ſum in the money column, and the quantity, if it be an 
account of goods, in the inner column. Then turn to 
the account of the Cr, of the journal-poſt, and enter 
the article in the right-band page, prefixing the word 
By to the name of the Dr. - 

34. This being done, turn to the journal, and mark 
on the margin the number of folios to which the 


article is poſted. The figures which point ont the re- 


ference to the Dr. and Cr. folios ſhould be ſeparated 
by a line: for example, If the Dr. entry be on the 
third folio, and the Cr. entry on the fifth, the refe- 
rence is marked. Theſe figures ſhow how far the 
E is advanced, and are uſeful in comparing the 
8. 

The figures for dates or refer: nces ſhould be written 
in a lighter hand than the figures in the columns for 
money or quantity. 

35. There is often a reference column ruled in the 
ledger, for pointing out the other entry, correſponding 
to any article. In this column, the folio of the Cr. 
entry is marked againſt the Dr. article, and the folio 
of the Dr. entry againſt the Cr. article. 

| Sometimes 
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Sometimes the accounts are numbered according to 
the order in the leger; and the references, both in 
the journal and leger, point out the number of the ac- 
connt inſtead of the folio, 

36. In complex poſts, turn to the ſeveral Drs. or 
Crs, in their order, and enter the articles according to 
the foregoing directions, placing the ſums belonging 
to each in the money column, againſt the reſpective en- 
tries, 

37. An article in the leger is generally comprehend- 
ed in one line, The narration thould be as full as can 
be contained in that bounds, If it cannot be narrated 
completely, the journal is referred to for further par- 
ticulars, by writing per Fournal, (or per 7) either af- 
ter an incomplete narration, or immediately after the 
Dr. or Cr, when there is no room for a proper narra- 
tion. In complex poſts, there can ſeldom be any narra- 
tion annexed to the ſingle Dr. or the ſingle Cr. The 
entry is generally Ts Sundries per J. or, By Sundries 
per 7. If the ſenſe of the whole article can be nar- 
rated, it ſhould be done ; but it is improper to narrate 
the firſt or any other part of the article, and omit the 
others. 

33. When the ſpace allotted for an account in the 
leger is filled up, the account muſt be tranſported to 
another folio, For this purpoſe add the columns on 
both ſides, and write againſt the ſum, Tranſported to 
folin „ inſerting the number of the folio where the 
new account is opened, in the reference-column, or on 
the line, if no refereuce- column be uſed. Then, after 
ticling the new account, and entering the number of the 
folio in the index, write on the Dr. To amount brought 

from folio , inſerting the number of the folio where 
the old account was; and on the Cr. By amount, brought 
from folio , and place the ſums and quantities, if 
any, in the proper columns. 

When either fide of an account is full, both ſides 
ſnould be tranſported, and diagonal lines drawn, to fill 
up the vacant ſpace of the ſide which requires it. 

29. The books ſhould be written up as frequently as 
can be done conveniently ; ſo that the journal may 4 
pace nearly with the waſte-book, and the leger wit 
the journal. Each book ſhould be carefully reviſed, 
and compared with the book from which it is poſted. 
In comparing the leger, obſerve the following direc- 
tions : 

Begin with the firſt journal-poſt, and turn to the fo- 
lio of the leger where the Dr. is entered, which you 
are directed to by the marginal reference, and compare 
the date, entry, and ſum. If you find them 10 cor- 
reſpond, it is well; if not, the leger muſt be altered 
till it correſpond with the journal. Then place a dot 
before the reference- ſigure in the journal, and a mark 
A before the ſum in the leger. 

Proceed in the ſame manner to compare the Cr. of 
the journal-poſt, and all the following poſts in their 
order, The dots in the journal ſhow how far the com- 
pariſon is advanced, and the marks in the leger ſhow 
what articles are compared, | 

The ſums of accounts tranſported ſhould be left 
blank till the books be compared; as an error in any 
article will occaſion an alteration in the ſum. 

40. Some accountants correct all errors in the le- 
ger, without crazing any thing, by the following me- 
thods: 1ſt, If the ſum be entered too ſmall, they make 


a ſecond entry for the defcicncy. 2. If it be entered 
too large, they make an cntry on the oppoſite ſide for 
the exceſs. 3d, If it be entered on the wrong fide of 
the account, they enter it twice to the other; once, ts 
counterbalance the error, and a ſecond time for the true 
entry. 4ih, If it be entered on a wrong account, they 
charge the wrong account Dr. to, or Cr, by, the right 
one. 

41. We do not much approve of theſe methods, as 
they give the books a conſuſed appearance; and would 
rather recommend the following rules: 1ſt, If an ar- 
ticle be omitted, do not attempt to interline at the 
place where it ſhonld have been; but inſert it under 
the laſt article when you diſcover the omiſſion, and mark 
a croſs x againſt it on the margin, and another at the 
place where it ſhould have been, 2d, If you diſcover 
a miſtake immediately when committed, correct it with- 
out cancelling any thing, as in this example. To Caſh, 
Jay, To James Spiers received to account. zd, If you 
have written a line entirely wrong, or in a wrong place 
write the word Error at the _ prefix a crols, an 
omit or cancel the ſum. 4th, Cancel errors, by draw- 
ing a line lightly through them, ſo that the old writ- 
ing may ſtill be legible; by which it will be evident, 
that the book has not been vitiated for a fraudulent 
purpoſe, The ſame method ſhould be followed in cor- 
reQing errors in the journal. 

42. When the compariſon of the books is finiſhed, 
glance over the leger, to obſerve if the mark of com- 
pariſon be affixed to every article. If nut, you muſt 
turn to the journal, and obſerve if the articles be right 
which had not been marked, 

43. Becauſe the whole ſum of the Dr. ſide of the 
leger ſhould be equal to the whole ſum of the Cr. { 14. 
it is proper to try if they correſpond, For this pur- 
poſe, you may add the Dr. of every account, except 
ſuch as are already balanced, placing the ſums in an in- 
ner column, and extending them at the end of one or 
more folios, as you find moſt convenient, to the onter 
column: and, as you go along, add the Cr. in the ſame 
manner. If the ſum total of both ſides be equal, it 

ives a preſumption that the books are right; if they 
Giffer there is certainly ſome miſtake. This is called 
the Trial. balance. The labour beſtowed upon it is not 
loſt, as the ſums may be reſerved for aſſiſting us to col- 
lect the balances; the method of which will be ex- 
plained afterwards, 

44. If the ſums of the trial-balance do not corre- 
ſpond, the books muſt be examined again. For this 
purpoſe, begin with the firſt article on the Dr, ſide of 
the firſt account, and turn to the account where the 
correſponding entry is, which you will find by the fi- 
gure in the reference-column, If the articles agree, 
mark them with a dot. Proceed in like manner with 
the other articles on the Dr. of the firſt account ; then 
with the articles on the Cr. of the ſame; and then with 
the following accounts in their order, till the error or 
errors be diſcovered. In complex entries, obſerve if 
the amount of the ſums on one fide be equal to the 
ſums on the other. When you come to a dotted article, 
you may paſs it by, becauſe it has been examined al- 
ready, 

If the errors be not diſcovered at the firſt reviſal, you 
muſt repeat the ſame operation again, till you bring the 
books to balance. Marks different from the former 


ones, 
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ones, or differently placed, may be uſed to ſignify that 
an article has been examined a ſecond or third time. 
As the detection of errors is the moſt tedions and diſ- 
agreeable part of book-keeping, the accountant will 
be induced to guard againſt them with all poſſible care, 
when he has once experienced the trouble which they 
occaſion. 

45. Before we explain the method of balancing the 
books, it will be proper to direct the learner how to 
bilance particular accounts. When we ſettle accounts 
with any perſon, and aſcertain how much is owing at 
either hand, it is neceſſary io balance his account in 
the leger, and open a new one, beginning with the 
ſum that was due according to the ſettlement; and 
when we clear acconnts again, we muſt go back to that 
article, and no farther. 

If any articles be charged on cither fide, at the time 
of ſettling, they muſt be —_— entered on the 
waſte-book ; from which they will paſs in courſe to the 
Journal and leger; and a remark muſt be entered in 
the waſte- book, that the account was ſettled, and the 
balance transferred to the proper ſide of the new ac- 
count. This remark is tranſcribed in the journal; 
and the leger account is balanced, when it occurs, in 
the courſe of poſting. 

If the balance be due to you, write on the Cr. By 
balance due to him Dr. to new account, and inſert the 
ſum due you; after which, the amount of both ſides 
will be equal. Add the account, placing the ſums op- 
polite to each other; and, if the iides be unequal, draw 
a diagonal line throagh the vacant ſpace of the ſhorter 
fide, and cloſe the old account by drawing lines under 
the ſums, Then open the new account immediately 
under the old one, or in a new. folio if the old one be 
full, by writing on the Dr. To balance of former ac- 
count due by him, If the balance be due by you to 
him, the entries are made on the oppoſte ſides, with 
the neceſſary alterations. When the new account is 
opened in the ſame folio, it is unneceſſary to repeat the 
title; but the year and month, as well as the day, are 
repeated at the date of the firſt article. 

46. Sometimes when an account is balanced, one or 
more articles are left out on purpoſe: For example, 

oods lately bonght on credit may b left out, and the 
— may only relate to articles of longer ſtand- 
ing. When this is the caſe, if the artieles omitted be 
on the Dr. of the leger, we write on the Cr. thus, 
By articles Fn him ſince 1ſt January replaced: and 
when we have balanced the account, and opened a 
new one, we write on the Dr. To articles replaced at 
ſettling, furniſhed ſince 1ſt January : or, if the ar- 
ticles were left ont for any other reaſon, we explain 
the ſame in the narration. If the omitted articles be 
on the Cr. the like entries are made on the oppoſite 
ſides. It ſhould be noticed in the waſte-book and jour- 
nal when this operation is neceſſary. 

47. When we poſt any common article from the 
journal, we enter the ſum on the Dr. of one account, 
and on the Cr. of another: when we balance an ac- 
eount, we place the balance ſum on the Dr. of the old 
account, and on the Cr, of the new one, or contrary- 
wiſe : and when we replace an article, as above directed, 
to the Dr. or Cr. of the old account, we place it after 
balancing to the Cr. or Dr. of the new one. Thus, in 
theſe entries, as well as in common poſts, there are like 
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ſams entered on the Dr. and Cr. of the leger, and the 
general equality of the ſides is ſtill preſerved. 

Merchants generally balance their books once a- 
year. The deſign of this operation is to collect the 
various branches of their buſineſs, diffuſed through the 
books, into a conciſe abſtract; to aſcertain their gain 
or loſs ſince the laſt balance; and exhibit the preſent 
ſtare of their funds. If the buſineſs be of ſuch a kind, 
that moſt of the branches naturally come io an iſſue at 
a certain time of year, that time is the proper one for 
making the balance. Otherwiſe the end of the year, 
or the leaſt buſy time, may be choſen. 

49- It is proper, after balancing, to ſettle as many 
perſonal accounts as poſlible ; to clear all arrears and 
ſmall charges ; to take an exact inventory of the goods 
on hand, as far as can be done; and affix a moderate 
value to each article, according to the current prices at 
the time: ſuch a value as you would be willing at pre- 
ſent to buy for. It is more proper to value the goods 
on hand in conformity to the current prices, than at 
prime coſt : for the deſign of affixing any value is to 
point out the gain or loſs, and the pain is in reality 
obtained ſo ſoon as the prices riſe, or the loſs ſuffered 
ſo ſoon as they fall; therefore it is impoſſible to make 
up a juſt ſtate of the affairs, unleſs the preſent prices be 
attended to. 

50. Theſe things being done, proceed to make the 
balance as follows : Prepare two ſheets of paper, ruled 
with money-columns, in the form of Dr. and Cr.; 
write Profit and Leſi as the title of the firſt, and Ba- 
lance as the title of the ſecond, 

Prepare alſo ſome paper for computing the balances, 
and mark down the folios, titles, and ſums of each ac- 
count in the leger, in a regular order. If a trial- 
balance was made, the ſums may be tranſcribed from it. 
Paſs by ſuch accounts as are already cloſed ; alſo the 
accounts of Stock and Profit and Loſs, which are al- 
ways the laſt of being balanced. Then ſubtract the 
leſſer from the greater, and enter the difference on ei- 
ther of the ſheets that the nature of the article points 


out, and on the ſide of that ſheet which correſponds to 


the greater ſum of the account, More particularly, 

In perſonal accounts, enter the difference, which is 
the debt owing to you, or by you, on the proper ſide 
of the balance - meet. 

In the caſh- account, enter the difference, which is the 
money in hand, on the Dr. ſide of the balance - ſlieet. 

In accounts of goods or other property, if there be 
nothing remaining on hand, enter the difference, which 
is the gain or loſs, on the proper ſide of the profit and 
loſs ſheet. | 

If the whole be ſtill on hand, enter the preſent value 
on the Dr. of the balance-ſheet ; and, if this be different 
from the prime coſt, charges included, enter the dif- 
ference on the proper ſide of the profit and loſs ſheet. 

If part be ld, and part on band, place the value 
of the quantity on hand under the ſum of the Cr. and 


add them. The ſum is the whole return that will be 


obtained, if the reſt of tlie goods be ſold at the eſti- 


mated value; and this, being compared with the ſum 


of the Dr. which is the whole expence, ſhows the gain 
or loſs. Enter the ſame on the proper ſide of the pro- 
fit and loſs ſheet, and enter the quantity and value on 
hand, on the Dr. ſide of the balance-ſheer. 

Obſerve if the quantities iu the inner columns be e- 


375 
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equal on bath ſides, when the goods are all fold; or, 
it the difference, when only part is fold, be equal to 
the quantity on hand. If they correſpond, you have 
a juit account of the N If the Dr. be greater, 
there is ſomething amiſhng, which you mult enter on 
the Dr. of the balance-ſheet, and mark the cauſe of the 
deficiency, as inlake, waſte, or the like. If the Cr. 
be greater, there is an exceſs, which you muſt enter 
on the Cr. of the balance-ſheet, together with the oc- 
caſion of it, as difference of meaſure, or the like. 

In accounts ſubſidiary to profit and loſs, enter the 
difference on the proper ſide of the profit and Joſs ſheet, 

When there is nothing written on one fide of an ac- 
count, enter the ſum of the article or articles on that 
ſheet which the kind of the account points out. 

51. When you have collected all the balances, ſum 
up both ſheets, and add to the profit and loſs ſheet the 
ſums of the profit and loſs account in the leger: then 
ſubtract the leſſer ſum of each ſheet from the greater. 

This being done, mark the ſams of the ſtock-account 
on your computation-paper, and add thereto the ba- 
lance of the profit and loſs-ſheet on the fide which cor- 
reſponds with the greater ſum of that account: then 
ſubtract the leſſer from the greater. The remainder 
will be equal to the difference of the fides of the ba- 
lance-ſheet, if the books be right, and the balances 
exactly collected. 

52, We ſhall prove that this equality muſt always 
hold, from the nature of the articles colleted. The 
Dr. of the balance-ſheet contains every kind of pro- 
perty belonging to you, and every debt owing to you; 
and the Cr. contains every debt owing by you: there- 
fore the difference of the fides ſhows what your nett 
eſtate amounts to. The profit and loſs ſheet, when the 
articles from the leger are incladed, contains every 
thing you have gained on the Cr. and every thing you 
have loſt on the Dr.; and the difference of the ſides is 
your nett gain or loſs, The ſtock-account contained 
your effects and debts at the time the books were 0- 
penced ; and therefore, when the gain or loſs is added 
to the proper ſide, it maſt ſhow the extent of your nett 
eſtate at preſent, Thus the ſtock-account and balance- 
ſucet both point out how much you are worth at pre- 
ſent; the one from your former ſtock, allowance being 
made for your gains or loſſes ; the other from a view 
of your preſent effects and debts ; and they will cor- 
reſpond, becauſe both muſt be agreeable to the truth, 
if the books be correct. 

53. Though the books muſt balance, if free from 
error, yet it is ſometimes difficult to adjuſt them ex- 
actly, eſpecially when the buſigeſs is extenſive, and the 
errror trifling. If there be till a difference, which we 
do not think it worth while to make further ſearch for, 
we may cloſe the books, by making Profit and Los 
Dr. and Cr. for the ſame. This introduces an article 
on one ſide of the leger, which has none correſpond- 
ing to it on the other, but is balanced by ſome undiſco- 
vered error, | 

54. The balance being ſtruek, your next work is to 
cloſe the books. Every article in the leger ſhould be 
poſted from the journal; therefore, the moſt regular 
way of finiſhing both is by inſerting the following ar- 
ticles in the journal, and poſting them in the common 
manner to the leger. 

it, Profit and Loſs Dr. to Sundries, for loſs on the 
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the accounts anew, unleſs the old folios be full. 


following accounts, The particulars are taken from the 


Dr. of the Profit and Loſs ſlcct. 
2d, Sundries Dr. ts Profit and Loft, for gain, on the 


following accounts, The particulars are taken from the 


Cr. of the Profit and Loſs ſheer. 

3d, Balance. acctunt Dr. to Sundries, for debts and 
property belonging ts me. 

4th, Sundries, Dr. ts Balance account for debts due 
by me, The particulars of this and the former are ta- 
ken from the reſpective ſides of the balance-ſheer. 

Sth, Profit and Loſs Dr. to Stock, for nett gain; or 

Stock Dr. to I rofit and Leſi for net les. 

6th Balance-account Dr. to Stock for nett ſtuck, 

55. When the four firſt of theſe articles are poſted 
in the leger, all the perſonal, real, and ſubſidiary ac- 
counts will balance, and you may add them as you go 
along. In accounts of goods, it there be any defi- 
ciency, you muſt enter it on the Cr. in the inner co- 
lumn; and, if there be any outcome, you mult enter it 
on the Dr. before you add the account. Then the ſums 
of every account and every column on the oppoſite ſides 
will be cqual. 

The ouly accounts that remain open are, Profit and 
Ly, Stuck, and Balance. The fifth poſt balances the 
profit and loſs account, and the ſixth balances the ſtock- 
account. It was noticed, 4 14, that the whole ſums 
of Dr. and Cr. of the leger are equal; and therefore, 
if the tides of every account, except one, be balanced, 
that one will balance of its own accord. The balance- 
account alone remains open, and, upon trial, you will 
find that the fides are equal. This affords an additional 
proof, or, at Jeaſt, a different view, of what was de- 
3 79-0 Hi with reſpect io the balance of the books, 
in 1 52. 

The lines above and under the ſums, at a general 
balance, may be drawn with red ink ; and, at the ba- 
lancing of particular accounts, -with black ink, for 
diſtinction. | 

56. Some chooſe to inſert the particulars of the profit 
and loſs and balance ſheets in the reſpe&ive accounts of 
the leger. If this be done, it is unneceſſary to enu- 
merate them alſo in the journal.- Some chuſe to ba- 
lance the accounts of goods, whenever the quantity is 
ſold off; and we approve of this method, as it leſſens 
the work at the general balance, which is always ſuf- 
ficiently laborious. 

57. Thos is the ſtate of a perſon's affairs brought 
rogether, in a ſhort compaſs, under his view; and the 
articles of the balance-ſheet ſupply materials for a new 
inventory. It is convenient, however, to alter the 
order, and arrange the real accounts together, and the 
perſonal ones together, 

58. It is not neceſſary to begin new books, nor open 
The 
accounts may be continued in the former folios ; but it 
is beſt to begin a new leger, if the old one be not 
likely to hold all the buſineſs of the next year. When 
one comes to have ſeveral ſets of books, it is com- 
mon to diſtinguiſh them by the letters of the alphabet. 
The firſt waſte-book, journal, and leger, are marked 
A, the ſecond, B; and ſo on. 

In the following ſpecimen, the wafte-bouk and jour- 
nal are placed on oppoſite pages, that the learner may 


caſily compare them; and the rules referred to by 


their numbers. 


WASTE- 
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(1) WASTE-BOOK, JOURNAL. (1) 
Philadelphia, JANUARy 1. 1790. Philadelphia, January 1. 1790. 
. 2 * 
INVENTOR of ready money, goods, and debts Sundries Dr. to Stock for articles belonging to James 
belonging to James Oſwald merchant in Philadel- Oſwald merchant Philadelphia. 
phia. 
Ready money - - L75 10 — .HCa/h on hand - - L75 10 — 
400 buſhels wheat, at 656d L130 — — TW heat. For 400b.at6s6d L130 — — 
6hds Port wine, at LI5 90 — — «I Port-wine, For6hdsatL15s go — — 
70 reams paper, at 10s 6d 36 15 — Paper. For 0 rins at 103 6d 36 15 — 
120 lb. bohea tea, at Tea. For 120 lb bohea, 
40 0 - - 13 10 — | at 28 3d 13 1 — 
270 5 — — 270 3 
A houſe in Vine-ſtreet Philad, value 300 — — 2] Houſe in Vine-ſlreet Philadelphia value 300 — — 
James Oſwald merch. Pzil. J. Boſwellmer, Phil. per ac. L73 4 — 
owes per account L73 4 — TH. Pirie mer. Phil. per do 12 3 8 
Thomas Pirie mercht. Phil- Henry Hardy merch, New- 
adelphia owes per do (3-3 8 York per bill 75 — — 
Henry Hardy merch. New- David Miller manufacturer 
Vork per bi 7 — — 2 Wilmington, per receipt 18 — — | 
David Miller manufacturer g — —178 7 8 
Wilmington per receipt 18 — — — 22442483 
gion p P YR 2 | 4 
j 29 7 28 | 
LIST of debts by the ſaid James Oſwald. | 2 Stock Dr. to Sundries. 
| 
A|Tothe bank of N. America per account L230 — — | Ar. Bank of North America per account L250 — — 
To Tho. Smith merchant Boſton per do 54 — — e Tho, Smith merch. Boſton per acc. 54 — — 
To Will. Niſber E Carliſle per do 28 7 3312 J 3 *3To Will Miſbet carpenter Carliſle per do 28 7 531 3 
29 — | 
— . * 3, 
—\Bought for ready EET 5 calicoe, at 38 2 16012 6 ICalicoe Dr. to Caſh. Bought 105 yards at 3s 2d | 16112] 6 
ale III. 1 
old James Cuthbert merchant Richmond 100 James Cuthbert merchant Richmond, Dr to Wheat 
buſhels wheat, at 6s 74d 33] 2] 6 [Il ſold 100 buthel, at 6s 77d - 32] 2 8 
Rule I. | 
8 — 5 | | 
Bartered 60 lb bohea tea, at 2s 4d for 80 yards Diaper Dr. to Bohea Tea. Delivered 60 lb. bohea 
diaper, at 18. 9d 1 || .x] tea in barter for 80 yards, at 18 9d — 
Rule III. 
* 1 10. —— TO, — | 
Paid William Niſbet = _ - - 23] 7] 3 £3, illiam Niſbet Dr to Caſh. Paid him in full 28] J 3 
ule I. 1 
— —13. - — . 13. 
Bought from Will. Bruce merchant Sundries Drs. to William Bruce merchant Cheſter. 
Cheſter, 200 buſhels of ſalt, at 1s 8d L16 13 4 Salt. For 200 buſhels, at 1s 8d L16 13 
320 ſtone iron, at 3s 4d 33 0 #8 ron. For 320 ſtones, at 3s 4d 53 6 L 
| . „ 
Rule II. | 
an 15. — — 15. — 
old 3orms paper to Ja. Boſwell, at 128 L18 — — 2 Sundries Drs. to Paper. 
12 to John Henderſon ſtationer a James Bofwell, for 30 rms, at 125 L18 — — 
Philadelphia, at 128 7 4 — ohn Henderſon ſtationer | 
5 for ready money at 11s: 2 15 — Philadelphia, for 12 1 7. 4 | 
— — 7, .2GCaſh. For - 5 113 2.14 
47 Rule I. III. — — ä 279} 
5 | 47 
19. — — 19. 
old Will. Hunter merchant Briſtol Sundries Drs tv Salt, for 150bſh. at 1s 9d, LI3. 2 
150 bath. ſalt, at 1s 9d, LI3 2 6 a 
Received in part - Lio — —| Caſh. Received in part - Lio — — 
And he owes the balance - 33 0 lliam Hunter merchant Briſtol, for 
. — — 13} 2 6 -3] balance due by him - 
Rule I, III. 1 1 | 


1 1 6 
vol. III. 33 Philadelphia, 


37 


BY 


And the balance due him is 


8 


WASTE-BO OK. 
Phi/alelphia, January 22. 1790. 


(2) 


Received from Henry Hardy in pay- 


ment of his bill | 7 —— 
And for intereſt on do 4 10 — 
Rules II. VII. 
Paid the bank of North America : - 
Rule I, 
— 26, — 


Hought from Alex. Sharp merch. Trenton $oolb. 
bohca tea, at 18 11d L47 18 4 
Paid him in part 


Rules II. III. 
30. 


Received 200 00 buſhels wheat, 6s 7d Log 15, in bar- 
ter for 6 hds. Port-wine, at Li6 196 — — 
Paid the balance 2 15 — 


Rule III. 


Philadelphia, 24 Fe#rUARY 1790. 


Sold James Boſwell 
48 buſh. ſalt, bei ig the rem. at 188;d L 4 2 — 
60 1b tea, at 28 34d 6 17 


— 


100 ſtone iron, at 35 4d 16 17 
Rule I. 
3. 
Received from James Cuthbert in part 
Rule II. 
Bartercd 22 reams paper, at 125 Li3 4 — 
60 buſhels Wheat, at 6s 9d 20 5 — 
5 7 


For 33 lb tea, at 28 
Rule III. 


Po 


Taken for the uſe of my ſhop, the remaining ream 
paper, value 
| Rule VI. 
—— 16. 
Received from William Hunter in full L 3 2 6 
from James Boſwell in part 70 — 
Rule II. 
Paid the Bank of North America 
| Rule I. 
— 19. | 
— |Bartered 100 yards calicoe, at 386d L17 10 - 
For 1hd Port-wine 14 10 -- 


Reccived the balance 


3 — — 


Rule III. 


7710 


100— 


47 


27 


181 4 


33 


73 


100 


17 


10 


10 


: 


—— — — — — Ww_ — 
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2 URNAL. 
Philadelp phia, JAXUARY 22. 1790. 


(2) 


1 Caſh Dr. ts Sundries, 
2 Henry Hardy, Rec. paym. of his bill L75 — — 
Ie Profit and L. Rec. intereſt on do 2 10 — 
J* of North America Dr. to Caſh. Paid them {1 
26, = 
Tea Dr. ts Sundries, for 500 Ib. bohea 
at 1s bY L47 18 4 
.1Ts Caſh, Paid in part LEE nee 
Te p Sharp merch. Trenton for bal. 22 18 


— — — — 4 — 


68 GE 20. 
heat Dr. ts Sund. for 300 buſt. at 65 7d Lg8 15 


3 © 


IT Port-uine. For 6hds. delivered in 
barter, L16 


196 — — 
Te Caſh. Paid balance 


2 15 — 


— 


— 


Philadelphia, 2d FEBRUARY, 1790. 


. 2 Boſwell Dr. to Sundries. 
37% Salt, for 48 buthels, being the rem. 


2 
3 
at 15 8d L 4 2 — 
2 Tea, for 60 lb bohea, at 2s 35d 6 17 6 
z To Iron, for 100 ſtones, 3s 47d 16 17 6| 
«Caſh Dr. to James Cuthbert, Received in part 
= 10. 
2 Tea Dr. to Sundries, Fo 334; lb at 
1 — 
2 To Paper. For 22 reams delivered in 
barter at 128 Li3 4 — 
To Wheat, For 60 buſhels at 6s 9d 20 5 — 


A Charge. 1 Dr. to Paper, taken for the 
uſc of ſhop, 1 ream, value 


+2 
| 16. — 
Caſh Dr. to Sundries 
o William Hunter, Received in full L 3 2 6 
F James Befwell. in part 70 — — 
25 Bank of North America Dr. to Caſh, Paid them 
1 


19. 
Sundries Drs. to Calicaes, For 100 yards N 
in barter, at 35 64 L17 10 — 

Port-wine, For 1 hd. 


L14 10 — 
Caſh. Received balance 


2 — — 


7710 


47 


98 


271 


30 


17 


10 


10 


Fhiladelphia, 


B O RNA N ri. 


(3 WASTE-BOOK. 
| hiladelphia, 19th FEBRUARY, 1790. 
eld 60 buſnels wheat for ready money 
at 6s 10d L20 10 — 
90 to Henry Hardy, at 6s 11d 2 
54 to William Hunter, at 63 11d 18 13 
104 to Bailie and Bell, German- 
town, at 6s 11d 35 19 
303 Rule I. III. 
23. 
Drawn on che Bank of North America 
Rule II. 
— Fad William Bruce in part L50 — — 
Alexander Sharp, in full 32 18 
And Tho. Smith's bill on me at hight 35 — — 
Rule I. 
Philadelphia, 24 Marcn, 1790. 


PE aid charges and cellar-rent for ſalt LI 2 6] 
Charges and loft- rent of wheat 3 3 — 
Rule IV. 

[Received from Thomas Piric in full Liza — | 

Diſcounted him — 3 
Rules II. VI. 

5. dg op 
8010 James Dalton, Brunſwick 

| 60 lb bohea tea, at 28 :d L6 1 

300 do do at 1 112 29 13 
360 Rule I. 


12. 
Received from Jan Jonkheer Rotterdam 6 bags clo- 
ver ſeed, qt. 200 Ib each, amount per invoice 
F. 312, at 22d per ,. LaS 12 
Paid freight and charges Oe 


Rules II. IV. 
— 17. 
Bartered with James Boſwell 2 bags clover ſeed, at 
L6, L12, for 2 hds flax- ſced, at 55s Ls to — 
Received in money 


— 


— 


5 — — 


And he owes the balance I 10 
bid Tho. Smith in full Lig. -— — 
110 — 


| And for intereſt 


Rules I. IV. 
21. 


Sold 1 40 1b clover - ſeed, to 


Frankfort, at 7; 


un Scott farmer at 
— 


1 


70 to James Cuthbert, at 71d 2 3 
120 for ready money at 7;d 3 x9 
330 


Rules I. II. 


106 


120 


117 


— — 29 


. 


20 


18] 4 


17— 


108 


| OURNAL. (3) 


Philadelphia, 19th FEBRUARY, 1790. 


Susie Drs. to Wheat. 


1Ca/h. For 60 b. wh. at6s tod L20 10 — 
.2 Henry Hardy. For go N 
Mil. Hunter. For 54 6-13 1 
.4 Bailie & Bell Ger- 
7] mantown. For 104 6 11 35 19 
308 | 
— 23. 
Caſh Dr. to Bank of N. America. Drawn on then 


Paid him in part L50 — — 
Alexander Sharp. Paid in full 32 18 4 
Tho. Smith, Paid his bill on me at fight 35 — be. 


* 
Sundries Drs. to Caſh. 
William Bruce. 
3 
I 


Philadelphia, 24 Makck, 1790. 


Sundri:s Drs. to Caſh. 


-3]Sa/t, Paid charges and cellar-rent L333 
Ai heat. Paid charges and loft-rent 3 3 — 
1 

Sundries. Drs. to Thomas Pirie, 
1Caſh. Received in full Li2 — 
-I|Profit and Loſi. Diſcounted him — 3 8 
22 


5. | 
Fames Dalton, Brunſwick, Dr. to Tea. 


-4For 60 Ib bohea at 2s od L 6 1 
And 300 do at 1 112d 29 13 
| 360 
— 12. — 
4 Clover-ſeed Dr. to Sundries. 
To Jan FJonkheer, for 6 bags, qt. 200 lb 'each, 
1 is 1200 lb amount per invoice, f. 312, al 
22d L238 12 — 
170 Caſh. Paid freight and charges I 5 — 
—1 7. 2 
Sundries Drs. to Clover: ſeed. For 2 bags, al 
L 6, Li2 — — 
*&Flax-ſeed, for 2hds. recd. in bart. 55s. 5 10 — 
"Caſh. In part ; 5 — — 
James Boſwell, for balance I 10 — 
Sundries Drs. to Caſh. 
*3JT homas Smith. Paid him in full Lig — — 
Profit and Loſs, Paid him intereſt I 10 — 
1 
| 21, 
Sundries Dr. to Clover-ſeed, 
John Scott, farmer at Frankfort, for 
140 Ib at 7;d L4 7 
Names Cuthbert, for 70 74d 2 3 
122 for 120 77d 3 12 
330 
3B 2 


35 


20 


379 


[1718 


29 


IO 


3 


| 


9 
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(4) WASTE-BO OK. 
Philadelphia, 24th Mac, 1790. 
Jas. Boſwell has paid tlie Bank of N. America on my 
acct, Rule VIII. Fg 40 — 
25. 
* from William Ainſlie merchant Alloa ! ; ſhare | 
the (hip Hazard, for 150 —{j— 
Rule II, 
— 28. — — 
Sold Bailie and Bell, 
1 50 ſtone Iron, at 3s 7d L26 17 
1hd Port-wine I5 #6: 8:94 
— — 42 2 6 
Rule I, 
Philadelphia, 2d ARI, 1790. 
Sold for ready money 
50 yards diaper, at 1s 11d L 4 15 10 
60 buſhels wheat, at 6s 34d as-:-7. 6 
1 hd. flax-ſeed 3 3 — 
160 lb. clover ſeed, at 7d d 5 3 4 
30 ſtone iron, at 38 6d, 3 
— — 3 
Rule III. 
—— 6. . 
Drawn on the Bank of North America for 60 
Rule II. 
Bought for ready money 
30 caſks train oil, at 22s L33 — — 
60 buſh. wheat, at 656d Lig 10 — 
90 do. at 6s 7d 26 6 8 
—— 45 16 © 
70 78116] 8 
Rule III. 
Sold Will. Ainſlic 30 yds. diaper, at 28 L323 — _ 
And paid him 320 — — 
| 33] 
Rule I, 
— 8. — 
Bailie and Bell have paid Wil. Ainſlie at my de- 
ſire, balance of my ſhare of the ſhip Hazard 1117 — 
Rule VIII. 
| 
Sold James Boſwell 20 caſks train-oil at 278 27|—{— 
Rule I. 
— — 14 
Sold George Gordon * Briſtol 
Io caſks train oil, at 23s Li4 — — 
thd. flax-ſeed 8 4 
70 buſhels wheat, at 6s 10d 23 18 
Received in part 
And he owes the balance 
3] 4 
Rules I. II. 
— 16. 


Pad Baillic and Bell's bill oy * to C. Cowan, at ſigh 
Rule I. 


ö 


. 
wa 


SE VV Oo KS .L BL T3 NG 


16. 


me to C, Cowan, at fight 


4 | 
—|Bailie and Bell Dr. to Caſh, Paid their bill " 
8 


38018, 
Phi adciphia, 


JOURNAL. (4) 
Philadelphia, 24th Ma zen, 1790. | 
2 
"2 Bank ef North America Dr. to James Boſwell, Paid 4 — 
them by him 
25. 
Share of ſhip Hazard Dr. to William Ainſlie mer- 
5] chant Alloa, bought ; ſhare for told 
| 28. 
4 Bailie and Bell Drs to Sundries. 
37 Iron, Por 150 ſtone, at 3s 7d L26 17 6 
Ie Port- uine. For 1hd 1 
| 42) 2 6 
Philadelphia, 24 Apkll, 1790. | 
. Caſh Dr. to Sundries. 2 
To Diaper. For 50 yards, at 1s 11d L4 15 1 
ie Wheat. For 60 buſhls, at 65 97d 20 7 
Eo Jlax- ſced. For 1hd 3 3 — 
Vo Clover-ſeed. For 160lb. at 7:d "I 
Ee Iron. For 30 ſtone, at 35 6;:d 5 6 3 
3815] 1 
3 6. vel 
:ICa/h Dr. ts Bank of North America. Drawn on 
them for 6 — 
Sundries Dr. to Caſb. 
„Train-eil. For 30 caſks, at 22s L322 — — 
"TiVheat. For 60 buſh. at 6s 6d Lig 10 — 
1 And 40 at 6s 7d 26 6 8 
ans — 45 16 8 
70 7916 g 
3 William Ainſlie Dr. to Sundries, 
3 Te Diaper. For 30 yards, at 2s L 3 — — 
Te Caſh. Paid him 20 — — 
" ow "7-1. 
William Ainſlie Dr. to Bailie and Bell. Paid him 
by them on = account, being balance of {ſhare 
ol ſhip Hazar 117 — 
— 11. 
James Boſwell Dr. ts Traiu- oil. Sold him 20 caſk 
* at 278 27.— — 
14. 
5 George Cordon Dr. to Sundries. 
. To Train-vil, For 10 caſks, at 288 L114 — — 
To Flax ſed. For 1hd 3 5 — 
A\To Wheat. For 70 bolls, at 6s 10d 23 18 
= 4911 3] 4 
I\Caſh Dr. to George Gordon, Received in part 35] 


2 
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WASTE- BOOK. | _ JOURNAL. (s) 
Philadelphia, 18th APRIL, 1790. Philadelphia, 18th APRIL, 1790. | 
Taken for the uſe of my family, the remaining five Proper expences Dr. to Calicoes, For 5 yards ken! 
yards calicoe, at 3s 2d for family uſe at 3s 2d - —{15 10 
| Rule VI. 
22. b | 22. . — 
+ [The Bank of North America have paid Jan Jonk- Jan Jan theer Dr. to Bank of North America. For 
heer's bill on me, 1 mdt. at my deſire his bill on me Imdt paid by them 28412 
Rule VIII. 
— 25. — 25. 
—|Reccived my proportion of profits on a voyage to 72 Dr. to Share of Ship Hazard. Received my 
Rotterdam by the Hazard proportion of profits on a voyage to Rotterdam. | 34 
Rule V. 
30. 30. 
Paid ſor ſmall charges on my buſineſs Sundries Drs. to Caſh. 
| ſince 1ſt January OY L743. AlCharges Merchandize. Paid ſmall char- | 
Perſonal and family expences 32 — — | 2 ges ſince Jan. 1, 8 
31% Ares. Exp. Paid perſ. and family charges 32 — — 
Rule VI. | 3138 
— Due Thomas Sharp, my clerk, for Wages 8 22 of Merchandize Dr. to Tn Sharp, my 
Rule VI. | -5| clerk. Due him for wages |: WON OR 
1 
Tr | Prof. andLofs Dr to B N. Amer, Due the in for int.] 211] 2 
ue the Bank of North America for intereſt 211 2 | 
Rule VI. Prat and Loſs Dr. to Sundries, for articles of lols. 
L Salt - L— 11 
o Charges Mer chandize - 13 14 
Previous to the balancing of my books, I have ta- 5. Proper Expences 5 32 15 10 
ken an inventory of the goods in my ſhop and See { 54. — 4 


ware-houſe, 


243 buſhels wheat, at 6s 9d L 83 14 — undri:s Dri.to Profit and Lſi, for articles of pain. 
474 lh. bohea tea, at 28 47 8 — Wheat - - - L 9 18 — 
40 ſtone iron, at 3s 4d 6 13 4 I Port- uine - - 6 15 — 
300 lb. clover-ſced, at 6d 7 10 — | «Paper « 5 418 6 
|] +2T:a - - 3-43 -f 
„ 3|Calicoe . - 1 13 a | 
value my houſe at 200 — — taper - - — 13 | 
And my ſhare of ſhip Hazard 140 — — 3 Trou - - 2 7 11 | 
| Clover- ſced - - S — 1 | 
| L58858 5 4 |} AFlax-ſeed 1 — 18 — 
— Share of ſhip Hazard - - 23 — — 
*SITrain-ol - 8 — — 


— 69 Qt 


al. Account Dr. to Sun. for articles belonging to me. 


Ie Caſh - L 31 
ITe Wheat. For 248 buſhels, at 6s 9d 83 14 — 
To Tea, For 474 Ib. at N 47 8 — 
Amiſſin n | 
.21T Houſe i in Vine * - 300 — — | 
| . TO James Boſwell - 3711 — | 
27 Henry Hardy - IT 2 | 
Te David Miller - - I8 — 
3 o James Cuthbert - 8-6 
317 Iron, For 40 ſtone, at 38 4d 6 13 
.ATo John Heuderſon - 7 14 
VT William Hunter - - 18 13 
o James Dalton - 35 15 — 
.4T  Clover-ſeed, For zoobl. at 64 7 10 — 
| Inlake 1olb, 
To John Scott - - 47:8 
5e Share of ſhip Hazard - 140 — — 
Lo George Cordon 6 S 
N ö 3 175712] 3 


| "Philadelphia, 


382 
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(6) JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, 30th ArR1L 1790. 


Sundries Dri. ts Balance-account, 


IM beat. 6 Buſhels, 

2 Bank of North America . L201 3 

3 William Bruce, - - 20 — 
Thomas Sharp 8 — — 
5 

I 

T|Profit and Le Dr. to Stock, for nett gain 

= Stock Dr. to Balance- Account, for nett ſtock. 


The next JouRxAL would begin thus, 
Sundries Drs. to Stockh. 


Wheat, For 248 buf. at 6s 6d L33 14 — 
Tea. For 4741b. at 2s 47 8 — 
Iron. For 40 ſtone, at 38 4d 6 13 4 
Clover- ſeed. For 300 Ib. at 6d 7 10 — 


James Boſwell Philadelphia. 

Due by him L37 11 — 
{Henry Hardy New-York. Do 31 2 6 
Dav. Miller Wilmington. Do 18 — — 
James Cuthbert Richmond Do 5 6 3 
John Henderſon Philadel. Do 7 4 — 
IWilliam Hunter Briſtol, Do 18 13 6 
James Dalton Lancaſter. Do 35 15 — 
John Scott Newcaſtle. Do 4 7 
George Gordon Briſtol, Do 6 3 4 


ICa/h on hand L8 3 10 


145 5 4 
Houſe in Vine-ſlreet Phil- 
adelphia, value L300 — — 
Share in Ship Hazard, For 
one-third 140 — — 
3 


— 


— — 164 3 
Stock Dr. to Sundries. 
To Bank of North America. Due them L201 3 2 
To William Bruce Dover. Due by him 20 — 


kom: Sharp, my clerk. Do 8 — — 


Stock, 


BOOK-KEEP IN G. 


(1) L EDGE RR o. LS BD Q- 8: 
. a in 
Dr. Stack, Contra Cr. 
1796 . 4 
Jan. Co Sundries, per J. 3711 7] 3 Jan. | i{jBy Sundries, per J. 
Apr. 30 ſo balance- aecount, for nett ſtock 5 9] 1 || Apr-[39]By Profit and Loſs, for nett gain 
4916] 4 | 
Dr. Profit and If, Contra Cr. | 
1790 7 
Mar.] To Thomas Pirie, diſcounted him 2——] Jan. 22 By Cahh, received int. on Hen. Hardy's bill iI 210 
Apr. 1 Lo Caſh, paid Tho. Smith intere{l 1 110ſ— Apr. 30 By Sundries, per J. 65] A 
30 To Bank of N. America, for intereſt due thema] 211 2 
To Sandries, per ]. 41 1] 4 | 
A To Stock, for nett gain 1 1618] 
67119110 || 67119 10 
= => 27 D : . SORE 
Dr. Caſh, Cintra Cr. 
1790 1790 
Jan. | I To Stock on hand 1 75e Jan. 3/By Calicoes, for 105 yards, at 3s 2d 3] 16112] 6 
15]To Paper, for 5 reams, at 118 21 2115|— | By William Niſbet, in full 2 | 7 2 
19] To Salt, in part, per J. 10 | 22]By Bank of North America, paid them 2110 | 
22|To Sundrics for Hen, Hardy's bill, with int.] 171 o|— | 260By Tea, in part, for 500 Ih bohea 215 W 
Feb.] 30 To James Cuthbert, in part | 3 39}—|— „ BV Wheat, paid balance of 300 buſhels [ 7 i 
To Sundries, per J. 72] 2| 6 | Feb.|16]By Bank of North America, paid them 2100 
190 To Calicoes, for bal. of 100 yards, per J. z 3 2I1]By Sundries, per J. 11718 
[To Wheat for 60 buſhels, at 6s 10d [| 20)tol— Mar.] 2]By Sundries, per J. 
200 To Bank of North America, drawn on them|z!; 20 12 By Clover- ſced, paid freight and charges 
Mar.] 4/To Thomas Pirie, in full 412. 17]By Sundries, paid Tho. Smith, wich int. per J. 
17To Clover- ſced, in part, of 2 bags 4 | Apr.] 6j]By Sundries per J. 
210 To Clover-ſced, for 120 Ib. at 7: d 4. 2721 6] BV William Ainllic, paid him 5 
Apr.] 2[To Sundries, per J. | 29115111 16087 Baille and Bell, paid their bill on me ſt. 
To Bank of North America, drawn on themzl 60 300 By Sundries, for charges and expences per 1. 
14 [To George Gordon, in part 434 y Balance- account 5 
25 To Share of ſhip Hazard for ſhare profits per ].|5| 31 | 
Soup was Y 20% 15-4 wor 
59001 5017 5990/1 5rt 
Dr. Hheat, Contra Cr. | | 
1790 a Buſh. 1790 Buſh. 
Jan. | 1jTo Stock on hand at 6s 6d 40001 120 — 188. 3 By James Cuthbert, at 6s 7d 1000; 33] 2] 6 
320|To Sundries, per J. at 6s 7d 309 | 98]: 5!— || Feb.|rofBy Tea in barter, at 6s 9d | Goſ2] 200 5[— 
Mar.] 2 To Caſh, paid charges and loft-rent —i1 2 3— 19]By Sundries, per ]. 308] [roof 5| 4 
Apr. | [Te Caſh, per J. I40 1] 45 16 3 Apr.] 2|By Caſh, at 6s 94d | 601] 20] J 6 
30 To Profit and Loſs, for gain — 1 918— 1 4|By George Gordon, at 6s 10d 70\5| 23ʃ 0 4 
Outcome - - 6 | 3<[By Balance- account, at 6s 8d 24806 8311 
\ — — — — i Wet pr ——— 
94 23112) g 2 281112] 8 
3 ] TT 
Dr. Part-wine, Contra Cr. | 
1790 Hhds I 790 Hud. 
Jan. To Stock on hand, at L 15 6/1] 90þ—/— 5 1o}By Wheat, in barter, at L 16 6/1] 96. —— 
eb. To Calicoes, in barter - | 113] 14 rol— ar. 28]By Baille and Bell 114 15] — 
Apr. z To Profit and Loſs, for gain 11 61 5(— 
| 7] [111] $5[— 1110 Sh— 
e £25 Bl BTL. e 
| i als 3H 
De 


BOO K-RK E EPI N G. 


L BE DU Eh ro. 


Paper, 


To Stock on hand at 108 6d 70 
To Profit and Loſs, for gain 


= 
— 
en 


70 
— 
Tea, 
lb, 
To Stock on hand, at 2s 3d 120 
26jTo Sundries, per J. at 18 11d 500 
To Sundries, per J. at 28 3347 


To Profit and Loſs, for gain 


r 
— 


= 
» |. | 


[_] 
| >| 


— 


Houſe in Vine-ftreet. . 


To Stock, ſor value 


7a. B:fwell merchant Philadelphia, 


To Stock due by him, per account 

To Paper, for 30 reams, at 123 

To Sandries, per ]. 

To Clover-ſced, for bal. of 2 bags, per J. 
To Train-oil, for 29 caſks, at 278 


| | 


— — —1 


Thomas Pirrie, merchant, Philadelphia, 


To Stock due by him per account 


16]T@ Caſh, paid them 


Henry Hardy, merchant, New-York, 
IITo Stock due by him, per bill 
Hero Wheat for 90 buſhels, at 6s 11d 


David Miller, manufatlurer, Wilmington, 
To Stock duc by him, per receipt 


Bank of North America, 


jr Caſh paid, them 


To Ja. Boſwell, paid them by Him 


To balancc-account 


BD — — 
8 

| 
ow | | | 


| | 


>| 


— — 


Amiling, 
Contra Cr. 
1790 
Apr. zo By Balance-account. 
Cintra Cr. 


1790 
Mar. 


1790 


Jan. 


Apr. 


1790 
Apr. 


1790 


Jan. 
Feb. 


— 


! 


Contra 


I 5}By Sundries, per J. 
By Tea in barter, at 128 
By charges Merchandize, for ſhop-uſe 


Contra 


5 


2 By Diaper, at 28 4d 
4 5 By James Boſwell, at 25 34d 
136 By James Dalton, per J. 


By Balance- account, at 23 


16By Caſh, in part 
By Bank of North America, paid in by him 
-13ojBy balance-account 


| Contra 


( 


Cr. 


4By Sundries in full, with diſcount per ]. 


— — 


300By Balance- account 


Contra Cr. 
100 Caſh, in full 
30 By Balance- account 

Contra Cr. 


Contra 


— 


Apr. | 6{By Caſh, drawn on them 


44 3| 2 || 


2237 
30 


| 


By Stock, due them per account 
23]By Caſh, drawn on them 


J. Jonkheer, for his bill paid them, p. J. 
By Profit and Loſs, for intereſt due them 


| | 


419 "1 


| & 


wa 


| el | 


ess! 


122 
17 


10 


23 
30 


(3) 


BOO K-KE EPI N G. 


L 5 D @ Ki 


Thomas Smith merchant Charleſlon, 


To Cath, paid kis bill on me at fight 
To Cath, in full 


Will. Niſbet carpenter New-York, 
To Caſh, paid him in full 


ä 


222 


Calicoes, 


To Cath, at 38 2d 
To Profit and Loſs, for gain 


m4 23 


Ja. Cuthbert merchant Philadelphia, 


To Wheat, for 100 buſhels, at 6s 744 
To Clover-ſeed, for 70 lb. at 74d 


Diaper, 


To Tea in barter, at 1s gd 
To Profit and Loſs, for gain 


— —_— 


» 


82 2 


Salt, 


To William Bruce, at 1s 8d 
To Caſh, paid charges and cellar- rent 


S 


— 


William Bruce merchant Beſlon, 


To Cath in part 
To Balance- account 


* = 


l 


Iron, 


To William Bruce, at 3s 4d 
.13olT 


o Profit and Loſs, for gain 


Vor. III. 


B'S 


1790 
Feb. 
Apr. 


1790 
Apr. 


L E D G EX. 


By Sundries, per J. at 38 6d 
By proper Expences taken at 3s 2d 


Contra Cr. 
By Stock, due him per account 
Cres Cr. 
By Stock, due him per account, 
Contra Cr. 
Y. 


oO 
O wa 


Contra 


By Caſh in part 
By Balance account 


UW W 


Contra 


By Caſh at 1s 11d 
By William Ainſlie, at 2s 


Wy — 


— 
— 


5 


| w | w 


15110 


15110 


| 


—I 4 


By Tames Boſwell, at 28 4;d 
By Baillie and Bell, at 28 9d 
By Caſh, at 38 644 

B/ Balance- account, at 38 4d 


3 C 


Contra Cr. 
Bu ſh. 
By Sundries, per J. at 18 9d 150 
By J. Boſwell, for the rem. at 18s 8 fd 48 
By Profit and Loſs, 
Inlake 2 
— 
Contra = = 
By Sundries per ]. 
Contra : 


(4 L E DG EX. 70. 
Dr. Fo. Henderſon ſtalioner Philadelphia, | 
179 
Jan.{14|To paper, for 12 reams at 125 7 
71274 William Hunter merchant B ＋iſtal, | 
17 
Jan. 19 To Salt, for balance of 150 buſhels, per J. 6 3 1 6 
Feb, 1. Wheat, for 54 buſhels, at 6s 11d 11 131 2| 
— — — — 
Dr. Alexander Sharp merchant Trentm, | 
1790 
Feb. 23 To Cath, in full [ 3215 4 
Dr Charges Merchandize, 
1790 
Leb. too paper, taken for ſhop-ſe, 1 ream 210 6 
Apr. zo To caſh, for ſmall charges ſince Iſt Jan. i 5 18 
To Tho. Sharp, for wages 5 1 * | 
I 3/1 2 
Dr. Baillie and Bell Germantown, 
179 
Feb.[19fTo Wheat, for 104 buſhels, at 6s 114 I hd 4 
Mar.|23[To Sundries, per 1 42] 2] 6 
Apr.|16[To Caſh, pd their bill on me to C. Cowan, st|1] 38118] 2 
1 
Dr. James Dalton Lancaſler, 
1790 
Mar.] To Tea, for 360 Ib. bohea, per ]. 2] 25 " 
Dr. Clauer- ſced, 
179 4. 
Mar. 12 To Sundries per , for pr. coſt and char. t 200 2917 — 
Apr. 3 q To profit and Lols, for m_ gd x 
1200 3401 7 I 
Dr. J. Jonkheer merchant Riutterdam, 
1790 
Apr. 22 To Bank of North America, for his bill on 
1 me paid by them 2] 28/12} — 
Dr. Hlax-jeed, 
1790 Has. 
Mar.] 1 To Clover-ſeed, in barter at 55s 2 910 .— 
Apr. za To Profit and Loſs, for gain — 18— 
2 6! 8|— 
| mo 1 


OW — — 


— — —— 


OO ls. 


L- 3 D @& FE Kk ro. (4) 
Cantra Cr. 
1799 | 
Apr.\39By Balance-account fi 1 4M 
Contra Cr. af 
1790 
Feb. 10/B/ Cath in full 1 342 6 
Apr. zc By Balance- account 5118 13 6 
Contra Cr. | 
1799 
Jen. [20By Tea, for balance of 200 1b per ]. 2] 32/18) 4 
Contra Cr. 
1790 
Apr. goſgy Profit and loſs 1] 13/14] 2 
——— 
13/14 
Comtra Cr. 
1799 
Apr.] 8/By William Ainſlie, paid him by them $1117/—;— 
FT 
wel. 10H 
123 
Contra Cr. | 
1790 | 
Apr. 7 By Balance account 5| 35 15 — 
Contra Cr. 
1790 lb. 
Mar.] 7 By Sundries, per 400012 —— 
17By Sundries, per 330] | 10 3 9 
Apr.] 2 2 By Caſh, at 71d 16001 5 3 4 
30 By Balance- account, at 6d 3005 710 — 
Inlake 10 
1200] | 34/17] I 
Contra Cr. 
1790 
Mar. 12 By Clover-ſced, for 6 bags, per ]. 6] 28112 |— 
Contra Cr. 
1790 Hd. 
Apr.] 2 By Caſh | I 
14 By George Gordon 3 1 
* 6 2 
IEE 


Dr.| | Train-all, 

1790 | Caſks 

Apr.] [To Caſh, at 22s 30 

300 To Profit and Loſs, for gain | 

30 
— 

Dr. George Gordon merchant Briſtol, 

1790 hq 

Apr. 14 To Sandries, per ]. 


Dr. Proper Expences, 
1790 
Apr. 18/To Calicoes, for 5 yards at 3s 2d 
30 To Calh for charges ſince iſt January 
| 
| | 
Dr. | Thomas Sharp my clerk, Ss 
1790 | 
Apr. 3 To balance- account, 
Dr. Balance- account, 
1790 | 
Apr. 30 To Sundries per ]. 


DOOR KEA IN 8. 


(s) L 1 0.0:85-R. 


Jahn Scott Farmer at Frankfort, 


ny 
179 
Mar. 21 To Clover-ſced, for 140 lb at 77d 


Share 7 ſhip Hazard, 


2 To William Ainſlie, bought + ſhare for 
3 To Profit and Loſs, 


William Ainſlie merchant Alla, 


ro Sundries, per 
IGfTo Baillic and B 4 for bal paid him by them 


F 


> 


[>| 


4 353 


ſ * 

9 Contra Cr. 
179 
Apr. zo [By Balance- account 

Contra Cr. 
1790} 
Apr.|25}By Caſh for ſhare profit of a voyage to Rot. 


Mar. 


I 790 
Apr. 


1790 
Apr. 


L E D G E KX. 


30 


By Balance- account, 


A = 


I | 
BY 
HEE 


Contra | Cr. 


Wa 


L 
E 


28 


25 By Share of Ship Hazard, for; bt. from bim 
Contra , Cr. 
Caſk 
IT By ames Boſwell, at 27s 2 
14 By George Gordon, at 28s 10 
30 
Contra | Cr. 
14 By Caſh, in part 


30 


By balance - account 


| > 


8 
| 


INIT 


[uw | w 
la |> 


| Contra . 
1790 | 
Apr. 30 By Profit and Loſs, to 
10 
Contra Cr. 
I 790 , 
Apr. 30 By Charges Merchandize, due him for wages | 9 — 
Contra 5 Cr. 
1790 
Apr. 30 By Sundries, per ]. 2 
By Stock I 
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BOOKKEEPING. 


TRIAL-BALANCE. 


Dr. 


1 Stock 
Profit and Loſa 
Caſh 


2 Wheat 
Port-wine 


1 Houſe in Philadelphia 


3 James Boſwell 
nry Hardie 
David Miller 
Bank of North America 


4 Calicoes 
Jones Cuthbert 
iaper 
Salt 


5 Iron 
William Bruce 
ohn Henderſon 
illiam Hunter 
Charges Merchandize 


6 James Dalton 
lover-ſced 
Flax-ſced 
ohn Scott 
hare of Ship Hazard 


7 Train-oil 
George Gordon 
Proper Expences 
Thomas Sharp 


Cr. 
5 Hh, L $24 2 #8 
S430 2 10 — 
599 15 11 1 
— L 916 8 L 1418 4 9 
L 277 14 8 00 0 
104 10 — 111 5 — 
36 15 — . 
94 17 4 49 12 6 
300 — — A 
#123 17 406 og 8 
L 247 11 — L 110 — — 
os Hoy „ 
18 — — — ꝙ— d 
16 —— 441 3 2 
436 13 7 I 
L260 13 6 E 
1 JO — —— 
7 — — - | 
I7 - 13; 20 . 
= 99 10 7 — 72 6 2 
L626 8 0 
80 — — 70 — — 
134 — — — 
e . 
19 14 [3 8 
— 142 18 4 — | a OR. 
L 35s 15 — L _ — 
29 17 — > RE. oe 
5 10 — 6 B — 
3 — — 
3 WY > 
— — 225 7 6 — 66 15 2 
E 33 —= = 1 — 
8 35 — — 
$3 - 15 10 3 
„ aq. ew | 1 
— 106 19 2 — 84 — — 
L 2719 — 1 L 2719 — — 


COMPU- 


2 Wheat 
Dr. 840 buſhels 
Cr. 598 

242 

248 


6 outcome 
Port-wine 


Paper 


Tea 
Ib. 


834; 
360 


120 
120 


474, 
Amiſſing; 
Houſe in Philadelphia 


3 Ja. Boſwell 


Henry Hardy 
David Miller 
Bank of North - America 


4 Calicocs 
J. Cuthbert 


Diaper 


L 7 — — L 715 10 


BOOK-KEEP LIN S. 
COMP UT AST FS 6s 


Dr. Cr. 
L 599 15 11 L 59% 121 
-: 


L 8 3 10 


| 
L 277 14 8 L 203 18 8 


— — 83 14 
L83 14 — - 
L 237 12 8 

277 14 8 


Profit L 9 18 — 


L 104 10 — LIII 5 — 
— 104 10 — 


Profit L 6 15 — 
L 36 15 — L 41 13 6 
— 36 15 — 


Profit L 418 6 
L 9417 4 L 49 12 6 
47 B — 


L110 — — 


L 240 — — L441 3 2 
8 — 


L 23 © 


| 


L 16 12 6 L 18 5 10 
— 16 12 6 


L 1 


71 — 


| 


ö 


ö 


| 


| 


Profit 


L — 15 10 


4 Salt 


4 William Bruce 


Iron 
220 ſtone 
280 


40 


J. Henderſon 
W. Hunter 
Char. Merchan. 


6 Ja. Dalton 
Clover-ſced 
1200 Ib. 
890 
310 
300 
10 inlake 
Flax - ſecd 


Scott 
hare Hazard 


7 Train-oil 


George Gordon 


Proper Ex. 
Thomas Sharp 


STOCK 
Balance 


Dr. Cr. 

L 17 15 10 L 17 4 6 
17 4 6 

L — 11 4 


L 50 — —L 7 


L 20 — = 
L 


L 614 4 
| L 


Profit L 


4 — 
18 13 6 
13 14 2 loſs. 


2 711 


$3.25 — 
29 17 — L 27 7 1 
7 10 — 


CIP rr Es 


7 10 — 


L 3417 1 
29 17 — 


Profit L $5 — 1 


L $10-—L 6 8 — 
5 10 — 


CE CO 


Profit 1 18 3 


38 


L 312 7 3 L824 2 8 


F528 9 1 prof. 16 13 8 


L840 16 4 L840 16 4 


PROFIT 
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BOOK-KE EPI N G. 


PROFIT and LOSS SHEET. 


Salt - - - - L. — 11 4 Wheat - - - L 9 18 — 
Charges Merchandize - 13 14 2 || Port-wine - - - 6 15 — 
Proper Expences — - 32 15 10 Paper - - - - 418 6 
—— Tc - - - . $72 

L 47 1 4 Calicoes - - - - 11 

In Ledger 4 410 Diaper - - - . — I5 10 
— — - - - S799 

L 51 6 2 Clover-ſced - - 5 — I 

Flax - ſeed - - . — 13 — 

Share of Ship Hazard - - 23 — — 

Train-oil - - - - - 8 — — 

L 65 9 10 

Nett gain - - 16 13 8 In Ledger 2 10 — 
L 67 19 10 L 67 19 10 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


Caſh - . - L 8 3 101| Wheat, ontcome 6 buſh, | 
Wheat, 248 buſh. at 6s 8d - 83 14 —|| Bank of North America » L 201 3 3 
Tea, 4741b. at 2s 0 - 47 8 — || William Bruce » . 20 — — 
Amiſling 4 Thomas Sharp . . 8 — — 
Houſe in Philadelphia - - 300 — — — — 
e Boſwell - - 37 11 — . 
enry Hardie - - - 33-3; @3--; 
David Miller - - . 18 — — 
j- Cuthbert - - . 16 
ron, 40 ſtone, at 38 4d - - 6 13 4 
. Henderſon - — 7 4 — 
Hunter - . - 18 13 6 
ames Dalton - — 35 15 — 
lover-ſeed, 300 lb. at 6 - 7 10 — 
Inlake to Ib. 
j Scott — - . - 41 
hare of ſhip Hazard - - 140 — —| 
George Gordon . - 6 3 4| STOCK . . 0 
L 757 12 3 | L 757 12 3 
—ꝛ — — — — 


The 


BOO K-K EE P INI G. 


The preſent article it is hoped, will appear ſuſſi- 
ciently extended for a work of this nature, It contains 
the general principles of Italian book-keeping ; and is 
ſufficient to anfold the nature and deſigu of that art 
ro the ſpeculative _— to direct the accountant in 
common and eaſy caſcs, and prepare him for under- 
ſtanding thoſe that are more complicated. In fact, if 
he has a clear apprebenſion of the ſenſc of the tranſac- 
tions, the tendency of the journal-entries, and the im- 
port of the balances in the ledger, he will ſeldom be at 
a loſs how to proceed. 


Subſidiary Books uſed by merchants. 


Though all merchant- accounts may be kept by the 
Ma ſie- boo, Journal, and Ledger, alone; yet men of 
great buſineſs find it convenient, either for abridging 
theſe, or for other ends, to uſe ſome others, generally 
called Subſidiary or Su5ſervient Books ; the moſt com- 
mon of which are theſe nine following, viz. 

1. Caſh-biok. This book is kept in a folio form, 
like the ledger, and ſerves to abridge the caſh-account 
there, On the left-hand page, or Dr. ſide, Ca/h is 
charged Dr. for all the ſums received; and on the 
right-hand page, Caſh is made Cr. for all the ſums 
paid. Once a-week, or, which is more ordinary, once 
a month, this book is poſted to the ledyer ; or, if you 
pleaſe, firſt to the journal, by two entrics, viz. Caſh 
Dr. to Sundries, for all the receipts, and Sundries Drs. 
to Ca/h for all the payments. By this means the caſh- 
account in the ledger will be fo far contracted as to con- 
ſiſt of 12 lines, 52. one for each month in the year. 

2. Bock of Charges of Merchandize, This book is 
only paged, and deſigned to abbreviate the caſh-book. 
It contains particular charges on goods and voyages; 
ſach as carriage, cuſtom, freight, cranage, wharfage, 
&c.: as alſo other expences that affect trade in gene- 
ral; ſuch as warchouſe-rent, ſhop-rent, accountant's 
wages, poſtage of letters, and the like. At the end 
of cach month the money-columns of this book are 
added up, and the ſum carried to the credit - ſide of the 
caſli- book. 

3. Book of Honſe-expences. This book is alſo paged, 
and deſigned likewiſe to caſe the caſh-book. It con- 
tains all diſburſements for family proviſions, ſervant's 
wages, houſe-rent, apparel, utenſils, &c, The money- 
columns of this book are alio added up at the end of 
each month, and the ſum transferred to the credit-lide 
of the caſh-book. | 

4. Invoice-book. This book, which is uſed chiefly 
by factors, is paged, and contains doables or copies of 
the invoices of goods ſent to ſea, or of goods received 
from abroad. 

5. Sales-hick. This book too is chiefly uſed by 
factors ; and into it is poſted, from the waſte-book, 
the particular ſales of every conſigned cargo; by which 
means the ſeveral articles of a ſale, that lie ſcattered in 
the waſte-book, are brought together, and repreſented 
under one view, and that ina manner more full and 
minute than they are collected in the ledger account. 


This book exhibits the ſales of every conſignment ſepa- 
rately and by themſelves ; to which are ſubjoined the 
re ſpective charges, ſuch as freight, cuſtom, the factor's 
commiſſion, as alſo abatements allowed to buyers, &c. 
whoſe ſum ſubtracted from the groſs amount of ſales 
gives the neat proceeds, From this book, when a car- 
go is fold off, an account of ſales is drawn out, in order 
to be tranſmitted to the employer. 

6. Bill- Bock. The delign of this Bil- bool, or Month- 


book, is to furniſh a merchant with a ready way of 


knowing the time when bills or other debts become 
payable to or by him. It conſiſts of 12 folios, one for each 
month in the year, The left-hand page contains the 
debts that fall due to the merchant in the month on 
the top, and the right-hand page contains the debts 
payable by him to others in the ſame month. 

7. Receipt-book. In this book a merchant takes re- 
ceips of the payments he makes. The receipt ſhould 
contain the date; the ſum received, expreſſed in words 
at large, and alſo in figures in the money columns: 
the reaſon why ; and whether in full or part; and 
muſt be ſigned by the perſon receiving. But there is 
no occalion :o mention the merchant's name; for the 
book being his own, ſufficiently implies that. 

4. Letter-book, 
to ſend away a letter of buſineſs, without keeping a 
double of it to himſelf; and therefore to prevent the 
bad conſequences of ſuch a careleſs practice, merchants 
are provided with a large book in folio, into which is 
copied verbatim every letter of buſineſs before it be 
ſent off, So that this book, together with the letters 
received (which muſt alſo be carefully kept in files or 
boxes), makes a complete hiſtory of all the dealings that 
paſs betwixt a merchant and his correſpondents, which 
may be very uſeful and neceſlary on many occaſions. 


9. Pocket-book. This is a ſmall book, of a portable 


ſize, which a merchant carries in his pocket when buſi- 
neſs calls him abroad to a tavern, a fair, the country, 
or other places. In this he ſets down the bargains he 
makes, the expences he is at, the debts he pays, or ſums 
he receives, with every other part of buſineſs he tranſ- 
acts while abroad: as alſo any occurrence or piece of 
news he thinks worth while io record. And when he 
comes home to his counting-houſe or ſhop, he transſers 
the things contained in this book, each io their proper 
places in the waſte-book, or books ſubſidiary. 

Factors of great buſineſs ſometimes keep another ſmall 
book called the Memorandum-took, Into this book is 
copied, from letters as they come to hand, ſhort notes 
of the ſeveral commiſſions for buying goods contained 
in them; and as the commiſſions are effected the notes 
are croſied, or have ſome mark affixed to them. This 


is more convenient in doing buſineſs, than to be conti- 


nually ranning to theletters themſelves. 

The above are the ſubſidiary books moſt in uſe ; but 
a merchant is not tied down or reſtricted to them; he 
may Keep ſome, and neplect others, or invent more 
as the nature of his buſineſs requires, and he finds com- 
venient. 


— —2—— ——_———_——_ 


BOO 
BOOKSELLER, one who trades in books, whe- 


p00 
BooOK$SELLERS, among us, are the ſame with b1b/75- 


ther he prints them himſelf, or gives them to be printed Y among the ancients, whoſe office was diſtinct from 


by others. 


that of /ibrarii. 


Petty dealers, or venders of fmall 
ware 


It is very imprudent in any perſon 
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Bookſeller, ware, like our publiſhers, were more particularly deno- 

— — mind ſibellionesn. At Rome, the Argileuim was the 
mart of hooks, as Paul's Church yard, or Fleet-ſtreer, 
and Paternoſter-row, in London: whence that of Mar- 
tial, 


Argiletanas mavis habitare talernas, 
Cum tibi, parve liber, ſcrinia naſira vacent. 


Bookſcllers in many places are ranked among the mem- 
bers of aniverlities, and intitled to the privileges of ſtu- 

_ dents: as at Tubingen, Salilburg, and Paris, where 
they have always been diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar 
and mechanical traders, and exempted from divers 
taxes and impoſitions laid on other companies. 

Formerly, the offices of bookſellers and printers 
were united in the ſame perſons, Labbe gives a liſt of 
learned bookſellers ; moſt of whom were allo authors. 
Of late, bookſellers have drawn their buſineſs into leſs 
compals, and leaving the labour of compoling books to 
one let of perſons, and that of printing them to another, 
content themſelves with the gainſul part; thus minil- 
tering to the republic of letters not with the head or the 
hand, but the purſe only, In this view, tirey have been 
very important and uſeful agents between authors and 
the public; and bave contributed, in no ſmall degree, 
to the py mans, gan” of genius and literary induſtry, 
and the ſpread of ſcience. There are few authors, 
who have undertaken the printing and publiſhing of 
any work likely to be tranſmitt ed to poſterity, without 
being connected with ſome bookiclicr, or bookſellers, 
eminent in their profeſſion. 

The fairs of Frankfort and Leipſic are famous for 
the reſort of bookſellers, not only from all parts of the 
empire, but Holland, Flanders, &c. They have each 
their ſhop or warehouſe, over which is inſcribed the 
name of ſome celebrated bookſeller of former times; 
officina, Elzeviriana, Frob:niana, Morelliana, Jau- 
ſoniaua, &c. 5 

An acquaintance with the bookſellers marks or ſigns, 
frequently expreſſed on the title-pages of their books, 
is of ſome ule : becauſe many books, eſpecially in the 
laſt century, have no other deſignation either of printer, 
bookſeller, or even city, The anchor is the mark of 
Raphelengius at Leyden ; and theſame with a dolphin 
twiſted round it, of the Manntii at Venice and Rome; 
the Arion denotes a book printed by Oporinus at Ba- 
fil ; the caduceus, or pegaſus, by the Wecheliuſes at 
Paris and Franclort; the cranes, by Cramoiſy ; the 
compaſs, by Plantin at Antwerp; the fountain, by 
Vaſcoſan at Paris; the ſphere in a bplance, by Janſon 
or Blacw, at Amſterdam; the lily, by the Juntas at 
Venice, Florence, Lyons, and Rome ; the mulberry- 
tree, by Morel at Paris; the olive-tree, by the Ste- 
phenſes at Paris and Geneva, and the Elzeviers at Am- 
tterdam and Leyden; the bird between two ſerpents, 
by the Frobeninſes at Baſil; the truth, by the Comme- 
lins at Heidelberg and Paris; the Saturn, by Colinzus ; 
the printing preſs, by Badius Aſcencius, &c. 

The k traffic of books was anciently very inconfider- 
able, inſomuch that the book-merchants of England, 
France, Spain, and other countries, were diſtinguithed 
by the appellation of /fationers, as having no ſhops, 
but only ſtalls and ſtands in the ſtreets. During chis 
tate, the civil magiſtrates took little notice of the book- 
lellers, leaving the government of them to the univer- 

I 


ſities, to whom they were ſuppoſed more immediate 
retainers; who accordingly gave them laws and regu- 
lations, fixed prices on their books, examined their 
correctneſs, and puniſhed them at diſcretion. But 
when, by the ivention of printing, books and book- 
ſcllers began to multiply, it became a matter of more 
conſequence : and the ſovereigns took the direction of 
them into their own hands, giving them new ſtatutes, 
appointing officers to fix prices, and granting licences, 
privileges, &c. 

BOOM, in the ſea language, a long piece of timber 
with which the clew of the ſtudding (ail is ſpread out: 
and ſometimes the boom is uſed to ſpread or boom out 
the ele of the main-maſt. 

Boom, denotes alſo a cable ſtretched athwart the 
mouth of a river or harbour ; with yards, top-maſts, 
battling or ſparsof wood laſhed to it, to prevent an ene- 
my's coming in, 

BOOMING, among ſailors, denotes the application 
of a boom to the fails. A lhip is ſaid to come boom- 
we e when ſhe comes with all the fail ſhe can 
make. | 

BOONEN (Arnold), portrait painter, was born at 
Dort in 1669, and at firit was a diſciple of Arnold 
Verbuis, a painter of hiſtory and portrait. After- 
wards he placed himſelf with Godfrey Schalcken, and 
continued with that artiſt for ſix years. The ſweet- 
neſs of his colouring, and the neatneſs of his touch, 
with a ſtriking likencſs in his portraits, procured 
him a number of admirers. He painted in the 
manner of his maſter, particularly ſubjects by candle- 
light, which were very delicate, and very natural; and 
much more of his work was requeſted by the lovers of 
the art than it was poſlible for him to undertake. 
He had the honour to paint the portraits of the Czar of 
Muſcovy ; of Federick I. King of Pruſſia; of the 
victorious Duke of Marlborough, as well as many of 
the princes of Germany ; and moſt of the noblemen 
who attended the Czar, His ſtyle of colouring was 


* 


extremely good, and he had an elegant manner of diſ- 


poſing the attitudes of his figures; his handling was 
neat, and the whole had ſo much harmony 2 he 
was juſtly ranked among the ableſt artiſts of his time. 
The ſmall pictures of Boonen are in the taſte of his 
maſter Schalcken ; but his exceſſive application, to an- 
(wer the multitude of his engagements, impaired his 


health, and deſtroyed while it enriched him. He died 


in 1729. 

BOOPTHALMUS, a kind of agate with large cir- 
cles in it, bearing ſome reſemblance to an ox's eye, from 
whence it has got this name. 

BOOPS, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpecies of 
balæna. See Ba! Ana. 

BOOSHATTER, formerly the city of Uttica, fa- 
mous for the retreat and death of Cato, lies about ſe- 
ven miles inland from PokxTo FARNIA in the bay of 
ToxNx is. Nothing remains of its ancient grandeur ex- 
cept part of a large aqueduct, ſome ciſterns, and other 
magnificent ruins, which cover a large extent of ground; 
and ſhow it to have been a very conſiderable place. The 
ſea, it is known, came up auciently to this city, though 
now ſeven miles diſtant, 

BOOT, a leathern cover or defence for the leg, uſed 
on horſeback, both to keep the body more firm, and 
defend the part from the injuries of the weather. 22 

cem 


Boom 


| 
Boot, 
— — 


boot 


u 
Booth. 


BOO 
ſcem to have taken their name from the reſemblance 
they hear to @ ſort of jacks or leathern bottles formerly 
in uſe, and called tt, in the old French Se. Borel 
derives the name from the old French word det, a ſtump, 
by rea ſon the boet gives the leg this appearance, The 
Chineſe have a kind of boots made of ſilk or fine ſtutt 
lined with cotton, a full inch thick, which they always 
wear at home. This people are always booted ; and 
when a viſit is made them, if they happen to be with- 
out their boots, their gueſt muſt wait till they put 
them on. They never ſtir out of doors without their 
boots on; and their ſcrupulouſneſs in this reſpect is 
the more remarkable as they are always carried in their 
chairs. . 

The boot was much uſed by the ancients, by the 
foot as well as by the horſemen. Ir was called by the 
ancient Romans gcrea ; in middle-age writers, greva, 
gamberia, bainberga, bembarga, or benbarga. Theboot 
is (aid to have been the invention of the Carians. It 
was at firſt made of leather, afterwards of; braſs or iron, 
and was proof both againſt cuts and thruſts, It was 
from this that Homer calls the Greeks brazen-booted. 
The boot only covered half the leg; ſome ſay the right 
leg, which was more advanced than the left, it being 
advanced forwards in an attack with the ſword ; but 
in reality it appears to have been uſed on either leg, 
and ſometimes on both. Thoſe who fought with darts 
or other miſlile weapons, advanced the left leg fore- 
moſt, ſo that this only was booted. 

Fiſhing-Boors, are a thick ſtrong ſort uſed in drag- 
ging ponds, and the like. Hunting-boots, a thinner 
kind uſed by ſportſmen. Jack-boots, a kind of very 
ſtrong boots uſes by the troopers. 

Boor, is likewiſe a kind of torture for criwinals ; 
to extort a confeſſion, by means of a boot, ſtocking, or 
baſkia of parchment ; which being put on the leg 
moiſt, and brought near the fire, in fhrinking ſqueezes 
the leg violently, and occaſions intolerable pain. 

There is alſo another kind of boot; conſiſting of 
four thick ſtrong boards bound round with cords: two 
of theſe are put between the criminal's legs, and the 


two others placed one on the outſide of one leg aud the 
other on the other ; then ſqueezing the legs againſt the 


boards by the cords, the criminal's bones are ſeverely 


pinched, or even broken, &c. 


The boot is now diſuſed in England and Scotland ; 
but it ſubſiſts ſtill in ſome other countries, 

Boor-Tree, or Boot- laſl, an inſtrument uſed by ſhoe- 
makers to widen the leg of a boot. It is a wooden cy- 
linder flit into two parts, between which, when it is 
put into the boot, they drive by main force 2 wedge or 

uoin. 
3 BOOTES, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
fphere, conſiſting of 23 ſtars according to Ptolemy's 
catalogue, of 18 in Tycho's, of 24 in Bayer's, of 52 
in Hevelius's, and of 54in Mr Flamſtead's catalogue. 

BOOTH (Barton), .a famous Engliſh actor, born 
in Lancaſhire in 1681, and educated in Weſtminſter 
ſchool under the celebraicd Dr Buſhby, where his ſuc- 
ceſs in the Latin plays cuſtomarily performed by the 
ſcholars gave him an inclination for the ſtage. He 
was intended for the church ; but running away from 
ſchool to Dublin, he there commenced actor. His firſt 
appearance was in the part of Oroonoko, in which he 
came off with every teſtimonial of approbation from the 

Vor.. III. 
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iſſue. 


BOO 


audience. 
ing; and, after two ſucceſsful campaigns in that King - 
dow, conceived thoughis of returning o bis native 
country, and making a trial of his abilities on the Eng 
liſh ſtage. To this end, he firſt, by letter, reconciled 
himſclf to his friends; and then, as a farther ſtep to- 
wards inſuring bis ſucceſs, obtained a recommendation 
from Lord Fitzharding (one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber to prince George of Denmark) to Mr Bet- 
texton, who with great candour and good nature took 
him under his care, and gave him all the aſſiſtance in 
his power, The firſt part Mr Booth appeared in at 
London was that of Maximus in Lord Rocheſter's Va- 
lentinian, his reception in which exceeded even his moſt 
Janguine expectauions; and very ſoon after his perform - 
ance of Artaban, in Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother, 
which was a new tragedy, eſtabliſhed bis repmation, 
as ſecond at leaſt to his great inſtructor. Pyrrhus, in 
the Diſtreſſed Mother, was another part in which he 
ſhone without a rival. But he was indebted to a happy 
coincidence of merit and chance, for that height of 
fame which he at length attained in the character of 
Cato, as drawn by Mr Addiſon, in 1712. For this 
play being conſidered as a party one, the Whigs, in 
lavour of whole principles it was apparently written, 
thought it their duty ſtrongly to ſupport it, while 4. 
the ſame time the Tories, who had too much ſenſe to 
appear to conlider it as a reflection on their adminiſtra- 
tion, were ſlill more vehement in their approbation of 
it, which they carried to ſuch an height, as even to 
make a colleQion of 50 guineas in the boxes during the 
performance, and preſent them to Mr Booth, with this 
compliment,“ That it was a flight acknowledgement 
for his honeſt oppolition io a perpetual dictator, and 
his dying ſo bravely in the cauſe of liberty Beſides 
this, he had a preſent of an equal ſum from the mana- 
gers, in conſideration of the great ſucceſs of the play, 
which they attributed in a good meaſure to his extra- 
ordinary merit in the performance ; and certain it is, 
that no one ſince that time has ever equalled, or even 
nearly approached, his excellence in that character, — 
But theſe were not the only advantages which were to 
accrue to Mr Booth from his ſucceſs in this part; for 
Lord Bolingbroke, then one of the principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, in a little time after procured a ſpecial licence 
from queen Anne, recalling all the former ones, and 
nominating Mr Booth as joint manager with Wilks, 


Cibber, and Dogget; none of whom were pleaſed at 
it; but the laſt cſpecially took ſuch diſguſt as to with- 


draw himſelf from any further ſhare inthe management. 
In 1704, Mr Booth had marricd a daughter of Sir 
William Barkham Bart. who died in 1710, without 
Being now eſtabliſhed in the management, he 
once more turned his thoughts towards matrimony ; 
and in the year 1719 united himſelf to the celebrated 
Miſs Heſter Santlow, a woman of a moſt amiable diſ- 
polition, whoſe great merit as an actreſs, added to the 
utmoſt diſcretion and prudential ceconomy, had enabled 
her to ſave up a conſiderable fortune. During the 20 


years in which Mr Booth continued a manager, the 
theatre was in the greateſt credit; and his illneſs and 
death, which happened on the 1cth of May 1733, con- 
tributed not a little to its decline. 

Mr Booth wrote a dramatic entertainment called 
Dids and uneas; but his maſter-piece was a Latin in- 
ſcriptiou 
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ſcription to the memory of Mr William Smith, a cele- 
brated actor, who died while he was young.—As an 
actor, his excellency lay wholly in tragedy, not being 
able to endure ſuch parts as had not ſtrong paſſion to 
inſpire him. And even in this walk, dignity rather 
than complacency, rage rather than tenderneſs, ſeemed 
to be his taſte. For a particular idea of his abilities, 
we muſt refer to the deſcription Mr Cibber has given 
of him in his Apology ; and the admirable character 
drawn of him by that excellent judge of dramatic per- 
ſection, Aaron Hill, Eſq. in a political paper publiſhed 
by him called the Prompter, which may be ſeen at 
length in Theoph. Cibber's Lives of the Poets, and 
Chetwood's Hiſtory of the Stage. —His character as a 
man was adorned with many amiable qualities, among 
which, a goodneſs of heart, the baſis of every virtue, 
was remarkably conſpicuous ; and ſo ny was 
he diſtinguiſhed and careſſed, and his company ſought 
by the great, that, as Chetwood relates of him, not one 
nobleman in the kingdom had ſo many ſets of horſes at 
command as he had. 

BOOTY, whatever is taken from an enemy in time 
of war. Among the Greeks, the booty was divided 
in common among the army, the 2 only claiming 
a larger ſhare. By the military diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans, ſpoils taken from the enemy belonged tothe re- 
public, particular perſons having no right to them. The 
generals who piqued themſelves on their probity carried 
it wholly to the pablic treaſury, Sometimes indeed 
they divided it among the ſoldicry, to animate them, 
and ſerve in lien of a reward. But this diſtribution 
depended on the generals, who were to conduct them- 
ſelves herein with great equity and moderation ; other- 
wiſe it became a crime of peculate to lay hands on the 
pillage, as regularly belonging only tothe eſtate. The 
conſuls Romulus and Vaturius were condemned for 
having fold the booty taken from the A:qui,—Among 
the Jews, the booty was divided equally between the 
army and the people, though under the kings a dif- 
ſcrent kind of diſtribution obtained, —Among the Ma- 
hometans, two thirds of the ſpoils are allowed to the 
army : the other third to God, to Mahomet and his re- 
lations, and to theorphans, the poor, and the pilgrims.— 
Among the Britons, formerly the booty was divided a- 
mong the ſoldiery. If the general be in the ficld, eve- 
ry body takes what he can lay hold on: if the general 
he abſent, the booty is diſtributed among the ſoldiery, 
o parts being allowed to the cavalry, and one to the 
infantry, A captain js allowed ten ſhares, a lieutenant 


ix, and a coronet ſour. 


BOPPART, a town of Germany, in. the circle of 
the Rhine, and electorate of Treves ; it is ſeated at 
the foot of a mountain near the Rhine, in E. Long. 7: 
35. N. Lat. 50. 19. | 

BOPSINGEN, a town of Suabia in Germany, 
ſeated on the river Egar, in E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lai. 


51. 

BOQUINIANS, in church- biſtory, a ſect of here- 
tics, ſo called from Boquinus their founder, Who taught 
that Chriſt did not die for all mankind, but only for 
the faithful, and conſequently was only a particular Sa- 
viour. 

BORAGO, in botany, a ſy nonime of the Axch u- 
$A. 
BORAK, among, Mahometans, a fabulous animal, 
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ſuppoſed to be of the middle kind between an aſs and Borer. 
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a mule, whereon their prophet was czrricd in his noc- 
turnal flight from Jeruſajem into the heavens, This 
animal the Arabians call Al Boral, q. d. ſhining. The 
night when the journey was performed is called Lailat 
al Meeraga, e. i. the night of aſc:nſion ; and the flight 
itfelt I Meſra ; concerning u hich there are a multi- 
tude of traditions, 

BORAX, in chemiſtry, a ſalt in appearance ſome- 
what ſimilar to cryſtals ot alum, broughtoriginally from 
the Eaſt-Indics in an impure ſtate, and afterwards freed 
from its impurities by certain proceſſes in the European 
countries, It was Jong a matter of uncertainty whe- 
ther this ſalt be a natural or actitious ſubſtance in thoſe 
countries from whence it is brought ; but it is now be- 
yond a doubt, that it is naturally produced inthe moun- 
tains of Thibet, from whence other parts of the eaſtern 
continent are ſupplied. Mr Kirwan, in his mineralogy, 
informs us, that Mr Grill Adamſon ſent ſome to Sweden 
in the year 1772, in the cryſtalline form, as dug out of 
the earth in the kingdom of Thibet, where it is called 
pounxa, my poun, and Hui penn. It is ſaid to have been 
found in Saxony in ſome coal-pits. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. 77. we have 
two different accounts of the place where it is found, 
and the manner of obtaining it. One of theſe is by 
William Blane, Eſq. who tells us that in the language 
of the country it is called /wagar, and is brought into 
Hindoſltan trom the mountains of Thibet. It is pro- 
dnecd in the kingdom of Jamlate, about 30 days jour- 
ney north from Betowle, a {mall principality about 2co 
miles N. E. of Lucknow. The place where it is found 
is ſaid to be a ſmall valley ſurrounded with ſnowy 
mountains, in which is a lake about ſix miles in cir- 
cumference ; the water of which is conſtantly ſo hot that 
the hand cannot bear it for any time. Around this 
lake the ground is perfectly barren, not producing 
even a blade of graſs; andthe earth is ſo full of a ſaline 
matter, that after falls of rain or ſnow it concretes in 
white flakes on the ſarface like the natron of Hindo- 
ſtan, On the banks of this lake, in the winter ſeaſon, 
when the falls of ſnow begin, the earth is formed into 
ſmall reſervoirs ſix inches high: when theſe are filled 
with ſnow, the hot water from the lake is thrown upon 
it; which, together with the water from the melted 
ſnow, remains in the reſcrvoir, to be partly abſorbed by 
the earth and partly evaporated by the ſun; after 
which there remains at the bottom a cake of ſometimes 
half an inch thick of crude borax, which is taken up 
and reſerved for uſe. It can only be made in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, becauſe the falls of ſnow are indiſpenſably 
requiſite, and alſo becauſe the ſaline appearances upon 
the earth are ſtrongeſt at that time. When once it 
has been made on any ſpot, it cannot be made again 
on the ſame until the ſnow has fallen and diſſolved three 
or four times, when the ſaline effloreſcence appears as 
before. The borax, in the ſtate in which it is taken 
off the earth, is carried from hill to hill upon goats, and 
paſſes through many hands, which increaſes the diffi- 
culty of obtaining any authentic information concern- 
ing the original manufacture, When brought down 
from the hills, it is refined from the groſs impurities by 
boiling and: cryſtallization. Our author could obtain 
no anſwer from thoſe who gave him the account, to 
any of his queſtions concerning the quality of the wa- 

ter 
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Boraz. ter and the mineral productions of the ſoil. All they 
could tell him was, that the water was very hot, very 


foul, and as it were greaſy; that it boils up in many 
places, and has a very offenſive ſmell ; and that the foil is 
remarkable only for the ſaline appearances already men- 
tioned, The country in general produces conſiderable 
quantities of iron, copper, and ſulphur ; and our author 
was aſſured that all the borax in India came ſrom this 
place. 

As this part of Aſia is entirely onfrequented by 
Earopeans, our author could only obtain his informa- 
tion from the natives: however, as he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſecing ſome of thoſe who reſided near the 
ſpot, it might be reckoned as genuine as could well be 
expected. The place, he tells us, is inacceſſible not 
only to the Europeans, but even to the inhabitants of 
Indoſtan, being never viſited by any of them except a 
few wandering Faquirs, who have been ſometimes led 
there, either with a view to viſit ſome of the temples in 
the moantains, or to do penance. They deſcribe the 
cold in winter to be ſo intenſe, that cvery thing is fro- 
zen up; and life can only be preſerved by loads of 
blankets and ſkins. In the ſummer, again, the reflec- 
tion of heat from the ſides of the mountains, which are 
ſteep and cloſe to one another, renders the heat into- 
lerable. With reſpect to the credibility of the account, 
he obſerves, firſt, ©* That borax is really brought from 
the monntains of Thibet is certain, as he bimielf often 
had occaſion to ſee large quantities of it brought 
down, and had purchaſed it from the Tartar moun- 
taincers, who brought it to market ; ſecondly, he had 
never heard of its being produced or brought into In- 
dia from any other quarter; and, thirdly, if it was made 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, as ſome books mention, 
he thinks there can be little doubt but that the whole 
proceſs would have been fully inquired into, and given 
to the public long before this time.“ 

The other account is from father Joſcph de Ravato, 
preſident of the miſſion of Thibet, and ſent in a letter 
to the Royal Society, communicated by Joſeph Banks, 
Eſq. He pretends alſo to have had his intelligence 
from a native of the country where the borax is made, 
though it differs very conſiderably from that of Mr 
Blane. * In the province or territory of Marme (ſays 
he), 28 days journey to the north of Nepal, and 25 to 
the weſt of Laſſa, the capital of Thibet, there is a vale 
about eight miles broad. In a part of this vale there 
are two villages or caſtles, the inhabitants of which are 
wholly employed in digging the borax which they ſell 
into Thibet and Nepal, they have no other means of 
ſabliſtence, the ſoil being fo barren as to produce no- 
thing but a few raſhes. Near theſe two caſtles there is 
a pool of moderate ſize, and ſome ſmaller ones, where 
the ground is hollow and the rain water collects. In 
theſe pools, after the water has been ſome time de- 
tained in them, the borax is formed naturally : the men 
wading into the water, feel a kind of a pavement un- 
der their feet, which is a ſare indication that borax 


is there formed; and there they accordingly dig it. 


Where there is little water, the layer of borax is thin ; 
where it is deep, it is thicker; and near the latter 
there is always an inch or two of ſoft mud, which 
is probably a depoſit of the water after it has been agi- 
tated by rain or wind. Thus is the borax produced 


merely by nature, without either boiling or dittillation, 
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The water in which it is ſormed is ſo bad, that the Borax. 
— {mall quantity of it will occaſion a ivelling ww 


- ceſs of ſedative ſalt. 
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of the abdomen, and in a ſhort time death itſelf, The 
earth that yields the borax is of a whitiſh colour; and 
in the ſame valley, about four miles from the pools, 
there are mines of ſalt, which is there dug in great a- 
bundance for the uſe of all the inhabitants of theſe 
mountains, who live at a great diſtance from the ſea. 
The natives, who have no other ſubſiſtence on account 
of the ſterility of the ſoil, pay nothing for digging bo- 
rax; but ſtrangers muſt pay a certain retribution, and 
uſually agree at ſo much per workman. Ten days 
journey farther north, there is another valley named 
Tapre, where they dig borax; and another {till farther 
to the northward, named Gioga, Borax, in the Hin- 
doo and Nepaleſe languages, is called Soaga. If it be 
not purified, it will caſily deliqueſce ; and in order to 
preſerve it for ſome time till they have an opportunity 
of ſelling it, the people often mix it with carth and 
butter. In the territory of Mungdan, 16 days journey 
to the north of Nepal, there are rich mines of arſenic ; 
and in various other places are found mines of ſulphur, 
as alſo of gold and ſilver, whoſe produce is much purer 
than thoſe of the mines of Pegu.“ 

Mr Fourcroy informs us, that borax is found in 
commerce in three difterent ſtates. 1. Crude borax, 
tincal, or chryſocolla, which comes from Perſia, He 
deſcribes it as conſiſting of a greeniſh maſs of a greaſy 
feel, or in opaque cryitals of an olive green, which 
are ſix- ſided priſms terminated by irregular priſms. 
There are two varictics of theſe cryſtals, differing in 
magnitude: this ſalt is very impure by the addition of 
— matters. Mr Kirwan tells us, that this kind is 
called brute borax, tincal, or chryſocolla, and that it is 
in the form of large, flat, hexangular, or irregular 
cryſtals, of a dull white or greenith colour, greaſy to 
the touch; or in ſmall cryſtals, as it were cemented to- 
gether by a rancid, yellowiſh, oily ſubſtance, intermix- 
ed with marl, gravel, and other impurities. Mr En- 
geſtrom, he adds, has a ſuſpicion that the tincal is only 
the reſiduum of the mother liquor of borax evaporated 
to dryneſs ; and that the greaſineſs ariſes from its 
being mixed with butter-milk, to prevent its effloreſ- 
cence, 

2. Borax of China is ſomewhat purer than the fore- 
going, and is met with in the form of ſmall plates or 
maſſes irregularly cryſtallized, and of a dirty white. 
It appears to conſiſt of fragments of priſms and py ra- 
mids confounded together without any ſymmetrical ar- 
rangement: a white powder is obſerved on the ſurface, 
which is thought to be of an argillaceous nature. 

3. The Dutch or purified borax, in the form of por- 
tions of tranſparent cryſtals of conſiderable purity, 
Pyramids with ſcveral facets may be obſcrved among 
them, the cryſtallization appearing to have been inter- 
rupted. This form (ſays Mr Fourcroy) ſhows to a 
certainty that the Dutch refine this ſalt by ſolution and 
cryſtallization,” —Mr Kirwan ſays, that it is purified 
by ſolution, filtration, and inſtallization ; and the 
cryſtals thus obtained are calcined, to free them ſtill 
farther from greaſineſs; and then diſſolved, filtered, 
and cryſtallized, a ſecond time, Sometimes more mi- 
neral alkali is added, as tincal is ſaid to contain an ex- 
| Mr Fourcroy tells us, that a puri- 
ficd borax, not inferior to the Dutch, but perhaps 
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Lorx. even of greater purity, is prepared by ſome chemiſts at 
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The ſame author informs us, that M. La Piame, an 
Ny at Paris, has diſcovered, that it is continu- 
ally formed in the ſuap- ſuds and refuſe-waters of the 
kitchen, which a perſon preſerves in a kind of ditch; 
and from which, at the end of a certain time, he ob- 
tains true borax in fine cryſtals. © All that we can 
deduce (ſays he) from the known faQts concerning its 
formation, is imply, that it is produced in ſtagnant 
waters which contain fat matters.” Some authors af- 
firm, that is produced by art in China. A mixture 
of preaſe, clay, and dung, is ſaid to be depoſned in a 
ditch, ratum ſuperſiratum. This mixture is ſprinkled 
with water, and ſuftered to remain for ſome years; at 
the end of which time it is lixiviated, and affords crade 
borax by evaporation. Others have ſuppoſed that it 
js obtained from water, which filters through copper 
mines, Mr Beaume poſnively afferts, that « former 
of theſe proceſſes ſucceeded very well with him; but 
Dr Black gives little credit to his aſſertions. 

Borax ſerves as a flux to vitrifiable earths, with 
which it forms a good glaſs, and is employed in making 
artificial gems. It vitrifies clay, but much leſs com- 
pletely than ſiliceous earths; and from this property it 
adheres to the inſide of cracibles, and glazes them. 

Borax, as is related at length under the article CE- 
MIST&yY, is a peculiar neutral ſalt formed by the union 


of a kind of acid with mineral alkali. This acid, from 


ſome ſuppoſed properties of allaying the heat of fevers, 
had the name of /a ſedativus, which it ſtill retains. It 
has been ſuppoſed to be an artificial product, and per- 
haps may be artificially made“: but Mr Hoefer, apo- 
thecary to the grand duke of Tuſcany, has diſcovered 
that the waters of ſeveral lakes of that country contain 
it in a ſtate of great purity; and the chemilts of the 
academy of Dijon have confirmed this diſcovery by 
analyſing the waters of Monte Rotondo, which were ſent 


to them; and in which they found ſedative ſalt, as diſ- 


covered by Mr Hoeffer. It is probable (ſays our au- 
thor) that it may hereafter be found in other mineral 
waters; and it ſcems to be produced by the putrefac- 
tion of fat ſubſtances, 

Mr Hoefer firſt diſcovered this acid in the waters of 
the Lagoon named Cerchiaio near Monte Rotondo, of 
which diſcovery an account was publiſhed in the year 
1773, The ſame was found, in a concrete ſtate, by 
Mr Paul Maſgagni profeſſor of anatomy, in ſeveral 
ſtreams of the Lagoon in the neighborhood of Sien- 
na and Volterra. He ennmerates {1x places; viz. the 
lake of Travale, 20 miles to the weſt of Sienna; that 
of Ratoiido, which lies 30 miles to the weſtward of the 
fame town; of del Saſſo, three miles further; at ano- 
ther called Sarazzano, ſix miles from Monte Rotondo; 
another named Caſfte/ Nuovo, ſe ven miles from Monte 
Rotondo, and 24 from Sienna; and that of Monte 
Cerboli, four miles diſtant from Caſtel Nuovo. In the 
neighbourhood of all theſe lakes are conſiderable 
ſprings of hot water ruſhing out of the earth, ſome 
clear, and ſome muddy ; either of a dark or a whitiſh 
colour; and, in ſome, a kind of metallic cruſt or pel- 
licle is perceived on the ſurface of the water. Many 
cavities from which the waters ruſh out ſeem to be 
true ſmall volcanic craters, and continually emit from 
the carth yapours of a ſulphureous and ammoniacal na- 
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other concretions are there obſerved, ſuch as martial 
vitriol, ammoniacal, aluminous, conerete boracic ſalts, 
brimſtone, &c. 

It is remarkable (ſays our author, p. 363.), that, 
near 40 years ago, Dr Hill, in his notes to Theophraſ- 
tus's Treatiſe on Stones, aſſerted, that borax was a ſalt 
made by evaporation of an ill taſted and foul water, of 
which there were ſprings in Perſia, Muſcovy, and Tar- 
tary. But he was hardly believed, on account of the 
many bold and groundleſs aſſe rtious of which he had 
been found guilty in almoſt all bis numerous works; 
Mr Beaume at Paris pretended to have diſcovered the 
method of making the ſedative ſalt by a long mace- 
ration of greaſy and earthy ſubſtances ; but nobody has 
yet been able to verify this fanciful diſcovery. 

„The unrefined borax which is brought to Europe 
under the name of fincal, looks like ſoft ſoap, is far, 
and covers or encruſts the borax cryſtals. The mine- 
maſter, Mr Swab, has publiſhed ſome experiments up- 
on this tincal in the acts of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm for 1756. He found in it a 
martial earth, and a fat ſubſtance, which, to ſmell 


and other circumſtances, comes neareſt to a mineral 


fat: as alſo, that pure borax does not yield any hepar 
ſulphurts when united with a phlogiſton and a vitriolic 
acid; from which he concludes, that borax is prepared 
from its own particular mineral ſubſtance. 

«« Profeſſor Pott and M. de Henouiville have very 
carefully examined the refined borax; and from their 
experiments, which have been publiſhed, it is evident, 
that it is of a peculiar nature. However, there remains 
to be known, ſor certain, from whence it is prepared 
by the Indians: for if it is produced from a mineral 
ſubſtance, as is very probable, there muſt exiſt other 
mixtures and compotitions as yet unknown to the learn- 
ed world. 

J have alſo found in the tincal ſome bits of lea- 
ther, bones, and ſmall pebbles, whence there is nocer- 
tainty to be concluded on from its examination ; but 
if it ſhould happen that it is prepared from animal ſub- 
ſtances, it muſt be allowed, that nature has formed an 
alkaline ſalt in the animal kingdom, analogous to the 
ſal fuſibile microcsſmicum. Some years ago a report was 
propagated from Saxony, that ſomebody had diſcover- 
ed there a ſubſtance out of which borax could be made, 
and alſo the art of preparing it: but nothing more has 
tranſpired ſince, than that the author ſhowed it in ſe- 
cret to his friends, and pave a deſcription of it which 
was only intended to miſlead them, if he really did poſ- 
ſeſs the art.“ | 

According. to Mr Kirwan, 100 parts of purified bo- 
rax contains 32of real boracic acid, 170f mineral alka- 
li, and about 47 of water; but of this quantity of mi- 
neral alkali, only about five parts are ſaturated ; 
whence, in many caſes, borax acts as an alkali, Berg- 
man informs us, that it requires an equal weigbt of 
acid to make the alkaline properties entirely diſappear ; 
and Dr Withering, that double the quantity of acid 
is required for this purpoſe, both in the tincal and re- 
fined borax. 

This acid, like the bhorax in ſubſtance, is made uſe of 
to fuſe vitrifiable carths, with which it forms clear and 
nearly colourleſs glaſſes: by the aſſiſtance of heat it 

| diſſolves 
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diſſolves the earih precipitated from the liquor of flints. 
It unites with ponderous earth, magneſia, lime, and al- 
kalis, and forms, with theſe different ſubſtances, ſalts 
diſtinguiſhed by one general name of borax, though 
only that formed by the combination of ſedative 22 
_ mineral alkali is uſed in the arts. It is uſed in 
many other chemical operations as a flux, beſides that 
of glaſs-making ; and the dyers alſo uſe it for giving a 
gloſs to ſilks. In medicine it has been given as 2 nar- 
cotic, and was formerly au ingredient in a powder for 
promoting delivery, but is now diſuſed. 

BORBETOMAGUS, (anc. geog.), a city of the 
Vangiones on the Rhine ; now Worms, in Germany. 

BORBONIA, in botany : A genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 32d order, 
Caryophyllea, The ſtigma is emarginated; the calyx 
has pointed ſpines; and the legumen is pointed. — There 
are ſix ſpecies, all of which are natives of warm countries. 
They area kind of broom; and in the places where they 
grow naturally, they riſe to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, but in Europe ſeldom riſe more than four or five. 
They muſt be kept conſtantly in the ſtove, and may be 
propagated by laying down the young ſhoots ; but as 
theſe are generally two years before they put forth pro- 
per roots, the moſt eligible method is by feeds, which 
muſt be procured from thoſe places where they grow 
naturally, as they do not come to perfection in Eu- 
rope. 
BORBORITES, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of gno- 
ſtics, in the ſecond century, who, beſides embracing the 
errors of theſe heretics, denied the laſt judgment. Their 
name comes from the Greek Borbores, „ filth ;** on ac- 
count of a cuſtom they had of daubing their faces and 
bodies with dirt and filth. 

BORCH, a town of the ducy of Magdeburgh in 
Lower Saxony, ſeated on the river Elbe, in E. Long. 
12.14. N. LA. $3. 35. 

BORCHLOEN, a town of the biſhopric of Liege 
in Germany, ſituated in E. Long. 5. 28. N. Lat. 
50. 5O. 

BORCOVIUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the Otta- 
dini in Britain, now Berwick on Tweed, 

BOR D-H1alrPeENNY, a ſmall toll by cuſtom paid 
to the Jord of the town for ſetting ap boards, tables, 
booths, &c. in fairs and markets, | 

BorL-Lands, the demeſnes which lords keep in their 
hands for the maintenance of their board or table. 

Born-Lode, a ſervice required of tenants to carry 
timber ont of the woods of the lord to his houſe, It 
is alſo uſed io ſignify the quantity of proviſion which 
the bordarii or bordmen paid for their bord-lands. 

Buyrn-Service, the tenure of bord-lands, by which 
ſome lands in certain places are held of the biſhop of 
London, and the tenants now pay ſixpence per acre, 
in lien of ſending proviſion anciently for their lord's 
table. 

BORDAT, in commerce, a ſmall narrow ſtuff, 
which is manuſactured in ſome parts of Egypt, particu- 
larly at Cairo, at Alexandria, and Damicta. 

BORDE (Andrew), a phyſician, was born at Pe- 
venſcy in Sniſex, early in the 16th century, and ſup- 
poſed to have bren educated at Weſtminſter ſchool. In 
his Introduction to Knowledge, he ſays, that he was a 
ſtudent of Oxford ; but of what college be does not 
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mention. He left the univerſity without a degree, and Dorde, - 


entered himſelf a brother of a Carthuſian convent in or 
near London; but, not liking the ſevere diſcipline of 
that order, he returned to Oxford, and applicd himſelf 
to the ſtudy of phyſic. Some time after, he embarked 
for the Continent; and, as he himſelf expreſſes it,“ tra- 
velled through and round about Chriſtendom, and out 
of Chriſtendom into ſome parts of Africa,” In the 
years 1541and 1542, he reſided at Montpelicr in France, 
where he was made doctor of phyſic, and after his re- 
turn ta England was incorparated into the ſame degree 
at Oxford. From the pretace to his introduction above 
mentioned, it appears that he had been in Scotland, 
which probably was ſoon after his return from France. 
Having now ſatisfied his inclination for travelling, he 
ſettled firſt at Pevenſey where he was born, aficrwards 
at Wincheſter, and finally at London, where he is ſaid 
to have become a fellow of the college of phyſicians, 
and firſt phyſician to king Henry VIII. But, not- 
withſtanding his eminence in bis profeſſion, he had the 
misfortune to ſpend the latter end of his life in the 
Fleet-priſon, where he died in the year 1549, As to 
his character, Wood ſays, that“ he was ellcemed a 
noted poet, 4 witty and ingeniuns perſon, and an ex- 
cellent phyſician,” Pits calls bim a man of ſufficient 
learning, but too volatile and jnconitant, Bale and 
ſome others, on the contrary, abuſe him groſsly, His 
writings are, 1. A book of the introduction of Know- 
ledge, the whych doth teach a man to ſpeak part of 
all manner of languages, &c. Lond.. 1542, 4to ; dedi- 
cated, from Montpelicr, to the lady Mary daughter 
to Henry VIII. It is written partly in verſe, and 
partly in proſe, containing 39 chapters, before each 
of which is a wooden print of a man. 2. The bre vi- 
ary of health, wherein are remedies for ail manner 
of ſickneſs and diſcaſes, &c. Lond. 1547, &c. 4to. 
3. Dietary of health, Lond. 1576, 8vo. 4. The 
merry tales of the madmen of Gotham. Printed, ſays 
Wood, in the time of Henry VIII. in whoſe reign, and 
after, it was accounted a book full of wit and mirth by 
ſcholars and gentlemen. Aftcrwards being often printed, 
it is now fold only on the ſtalls of ballad-lingers. 5. A 
right pleaſant and merry hiſtory of the mylner of 
Abington, with his wife and his fair daughter, and of 
two poor ſcholars of Cambridge. Lond. printed by 
Richard Jones, 40. 6, A book of cvery region, 
country, and province ; Which ſhows the miles and 
leagues diſtance from city to city, and from town to 
town, with the noted things in the ſaid cities and towns, 
Wood ſays that the author lent the manuſcript of this 
book to his friend Thomas Cromwell, who loſt it, to 
the great grief of the author, who would otherwiſe 
have publiſhed it. In this inſtance, however, the an- 
tiquary was milinformed ; for it has ſince been publiſhed 
by Hearne at the end of Benedictus abbas Peterb. de 
vita Henrici II. Oxf. 1735, 8vo. 7. The principles 
of aſtronomy, the whych diligently perſecmied is in a 
manner a prognoſtication to the world. Lond. printed 
by Robert Copland, 12m0. The author ſays that he 
wrote this little book in four days, with one old pen 
without mending. 

BORDER, in gardening, is made to incloſe par- 
terres, that they may not be injured by walking in 
them. Borders are wade either circular, ſtraight, or in 
cants ; and are turned into knots, ſcrolls, volutes, 2 
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other compartments. They are rendered very orna- 
mental by the flowers, ſhrubs, yews, &c. that are 
raiſed in them, They are always laid with a ſharp ri- 
ſing in the middle ; becauſe, if they are flat, they are 
noways agreeable to the eye: and as for their breadth, 
the largeſt are allowed five or ſix feet, and the ſmalleſt 
commonly four, 

BORDENTON, an exceeding plcaſant and heal- 
thy village, ſituated, about thirty miles above Philadel- 
phia, on the caſtern bank of the Delaware, in the ſtate 
of New Jerſey and county of Burlington, The town 
ſtands on a bank of about ſeventy feet perpendicular 
height, between the mouths of two creeks which empty 
into the Delaware, juſt where the river forms an angle 
of near ninety degrees. It contains about one hundred 
honſes, two places of worſhip, viz. a Baptiſt and Quaker 
meeting houſe, alſo an academy, where both the lan- 
gans c, and arts, and ſciences are taught, now in a pretty 

ouriſhing condition. This inſtitution was founded in 
the year 1778, by its preſent principal the reverend 
Burgiſs Alliſon, A. M. 

BORDUNI, or Boxpone, (Paris), an excellent 


Italian painter, was born at Venice about the year 


1512 ; and, being of a noble family, had a polite edu- 


cation. He was the diſciple of Titian ; but has been 


admired more for the delicacy of his pencil than for the 
truth of his outlines. 

BORDURE, in heraldry. See there, n“ 10. 

BORE, among engineers, denotes the diameter of 
the barrel, of a gun or cannon, or rather its whole cavity. 

BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common uſe for 
the north wind. Pezron obſerves, that anciently Bo- 
reas ſignified the north-eaſt wind blowing at the time 
of the ſummer ſolſtice, The Greeks erected an altar 
to Boreas, He is repreſented on the temple at A- 
thens with his robe before his mouth, as it he felt the 
cold of the climate over which he preſides, agreeably 
to the deſcription of Ovid, who calls him gelidus tyran- 
Tus, © the ſhivering tyrant, Met. vi. ver. 711. But 
he is uſually deſcribed by the Roman poets as violent 
and impetuous ; ibid. ver. 6386—ver. 707. In paint- 
ing, he is generally repreſented like an old man with a 


horrible look, hair and beard covered with ſnow or. 


hoar froſt, with the feet and tail of a dragon, M. 
Spierlingius has a treatiſe in pr2iſe of Boreas, wherein 
he ſhows the honours paid to him by antiquity. 
BOREL (Peter), a learned phyſician, was the ſon 
of James Borel who publiſhed ſeveral poems, and was 
born at Caſtres in 1620. He applied himſelf to the 
ſtady of phyſic, of which he was created doctor, and 
practiſed with great ſucceſs in the city of Caſtres. To- 
wards the end of the year 1653, he went to Paris, and 
was ſoon after made phyſician in ordinary to the king. 
In 1674, he was received into the academy of ſciences, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing a great number 
of works. The moſt eſteemed are, 1. Hiſtoriarum 
& obſervationum medico-phyſicarum. 2. Bibliotheca 
chymica, duodecimo. 3. De vero teleſcopit inventore, cum 
brevi ommium conſpicillorum hiſtoria. He died in 1678. 
BORELLI (John Alphonſo), a famous philoſo- 
pher and mathematician born at Naples the 28th of 
January 1608. He was profeſſor of philoſophy and 
mathematics in ſome of the moſt celebrated univer- 
fries of Italy, particularly at Florence and Piſa, where 
he became bighly in favour with the princes of the 
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houſe of Medicis ; but having been engaged in the re- 
volt of Meſſina, he was obliged to retire to Rome, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his life under the pro- 
tection of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who honoured 
him with her friendſhip, and by her liberality towards 
him ſoftened the rigour of his hard fortune. He con- 
tinued two years in the convent of the regular clergy 
of St Pantaleon, called the pious /chuclsr, where he in- 
ſtructed the youth in mathematical ſtudics. He died 
there of a pleuriſy, the 31ſt of December 1679, in the 
72d year of his age. He wrote, in Latin, 1, Euclid 
reſtored. 2. The theory of the influence of the planets 
in medicine, deduced from phyſical canſes. 3. Of 
percuſlive force, 4. Of natural motions depending upon 
gravity. 5. An hiſtorical and meteorological account 
of the burning of mount Atna, in the year 1669. 6. 
Of the motion of animals; and ſeveral other works, 
ſome of which are in Italian. 

BORGIA (Cæſar,), natural ſon of Pope Alexan- 
der VI. was a brave general, but a moſt abandoned 
villain. See ( Hiſtory ef) ITALY. It is incredible what 
numbers he cauſed to be taken off by poiſon, or by the 
ſword ; and it is notorious that ſwarms of aſſaſſins were 
conſtantly kept in pay by him at Rome, for the ſake 
of removing all who were either obnoxious or inconve- 
nient to him, He expericnced various turns of for- 
tune ; and was ſometimes very proſperous, ſometimes 
the reverſe. He very narrowly eſcaped dying by poi- 
ſon in 1503; for having concerted with the pope a de- 
ſign of poiſoning nine newly created . once, 
for the ſake of poſſeſſing their effects, the poiſoned wine, 
deſtined for the purpoſe, was by miſtake brought to 
and drank by themſelves. The pope died of it ; but 
Cæſar, by the vigour of his youth, and the force of 
antidotes, after many ſtruggles, recovered. He only 
recovered to ontlive his fortune and grandeur, to ſee 
himſelf depreſſed, and his enemics exalted ; for he was 
ſoon after diveſted of all his acquiſitions, and ſent a 
priſoner to Spain, in order to free Italy from an incen- 
diary, and the Italian princes from thoſe dangers which 
the turbulent and reſtleſs ſpirit of Cæſar made them 
fear, even though he was unarmed. He eſcaped from 
thence ; and got ſafe to Navarre, to king John his bro- 
ther-in-law, who was then at war with his ſubjects. 
Cæſar, ſerved as a volunteer in that war, and was killed 
in 1507. 

BORGO, an ancient town of Sweden, ſeated on the 
gulf of Finland, in the provine of Nyland. E. Long. 
26. 25. N. Lat. 60. 34. 

BurGo de St Sepulchro, a town of Tuſcany in Italy, 
ſituated in E. Long: 13. o. N. Lat. 43. 30. 

BokRGo de val de Fare, a town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Parma, in E. Long. 10. 36. N. Lat. 44. 35. 

BorGo- Forte, a town of the Mantuan in Italy, ſitua- 
ted at the confluence of the rivers Po and Menzo. E. 
Long. 11. o. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

BoRGo San Domino, a town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Parma, with a biſhop's ſee. E. Long. 10. 31. N 
Lat. 41. 53. ; 

BORGOGNORNE, a celebrated painter, whoſe true 
name was Giacomo Corteſſi ; but he is commonly called 
Borgognone, from the country where he was born, a- 
bout the year 1605. He was much admired and highly 
applauded for his admirable guſto and grand manner 
of painting battles. He had for ſeveral years been = 

verſant 


Porgog- 


none. 


Doria 
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verſant in military airs, was an officer of conſiderable 
rank in the army, made the camp his ſchool, and form- 


Boriſthenes . 4 all his ideas from what he had ſeen performed in 


the field. His ſtyle is roughly noble, full of fire and 
ſpirit, and there are a few prints etched by his own hand. 
Towards the cloſe of his life he retired to the Jeſuits 
convent in Rome, where he faid to have taken ſandlu- 
ary to rid his hands of an ill bargain he had got of a 
wife; bat happily ſarviving her he lived in great eſteem 
and honoar till after the year 1675. 

BORIA, a ſmall town of Spain, in the Kingdom of 
Arragon. W. Long. 2. 2. N. Lat. 41. 50. 

BORING, in a general ſenſe, the art of perforating, 
or making a hole through auy ſolid body. 

BorNG of Water-pipes. The method of borin 
water-pipes is as follows. The poles of alder, which 
is a very uſeful wood in making pumps, water-pipes, 
&c. being laid on horſes or traſſels of a foot in height, 
to reſt the augre upon while they are boring, they ſet 
up a lath to turn the leaſt end of the poles, to fit them 
to the cavities of the great end of the others. They 
turn the ſmall ends of the poles about five or ſix inches 
in length, to the ſize they intend to bore the bigger 
ends about the ſame depth, viz. five or ſix inches. This 
is deſigned to make à joint to ſhut each pair of poles 
together, the concave part being the female part, and 
the other the male of the joint. In turning the male 
part, they turn a channel in it, or a ſmall groove at a 
certain diſtance from the end; and in the female part 
they bore a ſmall hole to fit over this channel. This 
being done, they bore the poles through ; and to pre- 
vent them from boring out at the fide, they ſtick great 
nails at cach end to be a guide in boring. It is uſual, 
however, to bore them at both ends, ſo that if a pole 
be crooked one way, they can bore it through and not 
ſpoil it. 

l Bok1xG, in farriery, a cruel and abſurd method of 
treating a wrenched ſhoulder, SceFARRIERY, þ xxiii. 7, 

Bo RING, in mineralogy, a method of piercing the 
earth with ſcooping irons, which being drawn back at 
proper times, bring up with them ſamples of the dif- 
ferent ſtrata through which they have paſſed ; by the 
examination of which the ſkilful mineralogiſt will be 
able to gueſs whereabouts a vein of ore may lie, or 
whether it will be worth while to open a mine there 
or no. 

BORIQUEN, one of the Caribbee iſlands in North 
America, near that of Porto Rico. The Engliſh for- 
merly had a ſettlement there, but were driven away by 
the Spaniards, It is at preſent without inhabitant, 
though agreeable and fertile ; the air being wholeſome, 
and the water good. There are a great number of 
land-crabs, whence ſome have called it Crab-iſland. 
W. Long. 64. 35. N. Lat. 18. o. 

BORISTHENES, (anc. geog.), the largeſt river 
of Sarmatia Europea, thus deſcribed by Mela, who 
copies verbatim from Herodotus : “ It runs through 
a cognominal people, is the moſt pleaſant of all the 
rivers of Scythia, and calmer than all of them in its 
courſe, and very agreeable to drink ; it feeds very rich 
paſtures, and produces large fiſh of the beſt flavour, 
and without bones; it comes a great way, riſing from 
ſprings unknown; its courſe is a diſtance of 40 days, 
and ſo far it is navigable.” It is now called the Duie- 
per or Nieper. 
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BORKELO, a ſtrong town in the United Provin- Borkcle 
ces, in the county of Zutphen, ſeated on the river * 
Borkel, in E. Long. 6. 30. N. Lat. 52. 15. Boe . 

BORLASE (Dr Edmund), an eminent phyſician 
and Engliſh writer, in the 17th century, was the ſon of 
Sir John Borlaſe, maſter of the ordnance, and one of 
the Lord Juſtices of Ireland in 1643. He ſtudied in 
Dublin college, and afterwards at the univerſity of 
Leyden, at which laſt place he took the depree of 

doctor of phyſic. He afterwards practiſed phy ſic with 
great ſucceſs in the city of Cheſter, and was incorpo- 
rated doctor of the faculty in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. Among the books which he wrote and publiſh- 
ed are the following. 1. Latham Spaw in Lancaſhire, 
with ſome remarkable caſes and cures performed by it. 
2. The reduction of Ireland to the crown of England. 
3. The hiſtory of the Iriſh rebellion. 4. Brief re- 
flections on the earl of Caſtlehaven's memoirs, &c. He 
died after the year 1682, 

BORLASE * „a very ingenious and learned 
writer, was of an ancient family in Cornwall, and boru 
at Pendeen, in the pariſh of St Juſt. Feb. 2. 1695-6. 
He was put early to ſchool at Penzance, and in 1709 
removed to Plymouth. March 1712-13, he was en- 
tered of Exeter college, Oxford; and, June 1719, took 
a maſter of arts degree. In 1720, he was ordained a 
prieſt, and, in 1722, inſtituted to the rectory of 
Ludgvan in Cornwall. In 1732, the lord chancellor 
King preſented him to the vicarage of St Juſt, his 
native pariſh; and this, with the rectory aforeſaid, 
were all the preferments he ever had. In the pariſh 
of Ludgvan were rich copper works, which abound 
with mineral and metallic foſſils; and theſe, being 
a man of an active and inquiſitive turn, he collect- 
ed from time to time, and thence was led to ſtudy 
at large the natural hiſtory of his native county. He 
was ſtruck at the ſame time with the numerous monu- 
ments of remote antiquity that are to be met with in 
Cornwall; and enlarging therefore his plan, he de- 
termined to gain as accurate an acquaintance as poſli- 
ble with the Druid learning, and with the religion 
and cuſtoms of the ancient Britons, before their con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity. In 1750 he was admitted a 
ſellow of the Royal Society; and in 1753, publiſhed 
in folio at Oxford his“ Antiquities of Cornwall ;*”” a 
ſecond edition of which was publiſhed, in the ſame 
form at London, 1769, with this title,“ Antiquities, 
hiſtorical and monumental, of the county of Cornwall ; 
conſiſting of ſeveral eſſays of the ancient inhabitants, 
Druid a cuſtoms and remains of the moſt 
remote antiquity in Britain, and the Britiſh iſles, ex- 
emplified and proved by monuments now extant in 
Cornwall and the Scilly iſlands; with a vocabulary of 
the Cornu-Britiſh language. Reviſed, with ſeveral 
additions, by the author: to which is added a map 
of Cornwall, and two new plates,” His next pub- 
lication was, “ Obſervations on the ancient and pre- 
ſent ſtate of the iſlands of Scilly, and their import- 
ance to the trade of Great Britain; Oxf. 1756, 
410. This was the extenſion of a paper which had 
been read before the Royal Society in 1753. In 
1758 came out his “ Natural hiſtory of Cornwall; 
Oxf.“ fol. After theſe publications, he ſent a variety 
of foſſils and remains of antiquity which he had de- 
ſcribed in his works, to be repoſited in the * 

| muſcum: 


Bormio muſeum: for which, and other bene factions of the 
| Same kind, he received the thanks of the univerſity, in 
| a letter from the vice chancellor, Nov. 18, 1758; and, 
March 1766, tne degree of doctor of laws. He died 
in 1772, aged 77 years, leaving two ſons out of fix, 
whom he had by « lady he married in 1724. Beſides 
his literary connections with many ingenions and learn- 
ed men, he had a particular correſpondence with Mr 
Pope; and there is ſtill exiſting a large collection of 
letters written by that t to Dr Borlaſe. He fur- 
niſhed Pope with many of the materials which formed 
his grotto at Twickenham, conſiſting of various foſſils ; 
and there may at preſent be ſeen Dr Borlaſe's name in 
capitals, compoſed of chryſtals, in the grotto, On 
which occaſion Pope ſays to Borlaſe in a letter, I 
am much obliged to you for your valuable collection of 
Corniſh diamonds: I have placed them, where they 
may beſt repreſent yourſelf, in a ſhade, but ſhining ;” 
alluding to the obſcurity of the doctor's ſituation, and 
the brilliancy of his talents. Beſides the above works, 
he ſent many curious papers to the Philoſophical 
Trauſactions, and had in contemplation ſeveral other 
works. 

BORMIO, a comty depending on the republic of 
the Grifons in Switzerland. It is bounded on the ſouth 
by the eſtate of Venice, on the-eaſt by the territory of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and on the ſouth and weit by 
Caddea, It is 15 miles over both ways; and is divided 
into five communities, viz. the town of Bormio, the 
valley of Forbia, the Interior Valley, the Lower Val- 
ley, and the Valley of Lavino. Bormio is the only town 
in this diſtrict; and has a governor called a podeſla, 
ſent by the'Grifons to preſide in civil and criminal af- 
fairs. It is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Addo 
and Iſalacua, in E. Long. 10. to. N. Lat. 46. 45. 

BORNE, a market town of Lincolnſhire in England. 
W. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 52. 40. 

BORNEO, an iſland of Alia, in the Eaſt Indies, 
and one of the three great Sunda iſlands. It is thought 
to be the largeſt ifland in the world, next to New Hol- 
land; being 1500 miles in circumference. It is ſeated 
under the equator, that line cutting it almoſt through 
the middle. It is almoſt of a circular figure; abounds 
with gold; and the fineſt diamonds in the Indies are 
found in its rivers, being probably waſhed down from 
the hills by torrents. Here arc alſo mines of iron and 

18 e Birdi- tin, and loadſtones. Birds neſtsF are to be had in this 
aft. iſland, which are catable, and reckoned a great de- 
licacy, The beaſts are, oxen, buffaloes, deer, goats, 
elephants, tigers, and monkeys. This iſland has fine 
rivers, eſpecially towards the welt and ſouth. In 
their monſoon from April to September, the wind 
is weſterly, and they have continual 'heavy rains, 
attended with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning. 
'The rainy ſeaſon continues for eight months of the 
year, and as during that time all the flat country near 
the coaſt is overflowed, the air is rendered very un- 
healthful, and the inhabitants are forced to build their 
houſes on floats, which they make faſt to trees. The 
Houſes have but one floor, with partitions made with 
cane; and the roofs are covered with palmetto leaves, 
* the leaves of which reach within four or five feet of the 
3 * bottom. The weſt and north-eaſt ſides of the iſland are 
almoſt deſart, and the eaſt is but little known. The 
inland parts are very monntainous; and the ſouth- 
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eaſt, for many leagues together, is a ſinking moraſs, ene 


which being ov ed in the wet ſeaſon, is very 
unhealthy. 


The Portugueſe, who firſt diſcovered Borneo, had . 


arrived in the Indies above 30 years before they knew 
any thing of it more than the name, and its ſituation, 
by reaſon of their frequently palling by its coaſt. At 
laſt one captain Edward Corril had ordered to examine 
it more narrowly ; and being once acquainted with the 
worth of the country, they made frequent voyages 
thither. They found the coaſts inhabited by Malayan 
Moors, who had certainly eſtabliſhed themſelves there 
by conqueſt ; but the original inhabitants ſtill remain 
in the mountains, and are ſtyl&d Beajus, which in the 
Malayan language ſignifies a wi/d man. The moſt 
authentic account of theſe people is the following, 
which was extracted from the papers of father Antonio 
Ventimiglia, an Italian miſſionary. He was ſent to 
Borneo from Macao, on board a Portugueſe ſhip, con- 
verted great numbers to Chriſtianity, and died on the 
iſland about the year 1691, The Beajus have no kings, 
hut many litile chiefs, Some are ſubject to the Moor- 
iſh kings, and pay them tribute; but ſuch as live far 
up the country, are altogether independent, and live 
according to their own cuſtoms, They are generally 
very ſuperſtitious, and much addicted to augury. They 
do not adore idols; but their ſacrifices of {weet wood 


and perfumes arc offered to one God, who, they be- 


lieve, rewards the juſt in heaven, and puniſhes the wick- 


ed in hell. They marry but one wite; and look upon 


any breach of conjugal faith, either in man or Vo- 
man, as a capital oftence. The Beajus are naturally ho- 
neſt and induſtrious, and have a brotherly affection for 
one another. They have a notion of property, which 
yet does not render them covetous. They ſow and cul- 
tivate their lands; but in the time of harveſt each reaps 


as much as will ſerve his family, and the reſt belongs 


to the tribe in common; by which means they prevent 
neceſſity or diſputes. With the Moors on the coaſts 
the Portugueſe for ſome time carried on a conliderable 
trade, and at their requeſt ſettled a factory there ; 
which, however, was afterwards ſurpriſed and plan- 
dered by the Moors, who put moſt of the pcople to the 
ſword. The moſt conſiderable river in Borneo is call- 
ed Banjar, 'at the mouth of which the Engliſh Eaſt 
India company have a factory. 

BORNHOLM, an iſland in the Baltic ſea, to the 
ſouth-eaſt of of the province of Schonen in Sweden. It 
is twenty-one miles in length, and above thirteen in 
breadth. It has three conſiderable towns, Rattum, 
Sandwick, and Nexia; with a great number of vil- 


lages; and is fertile and populous. It was con- 
quered by the Swedes in 1658; but the inhabitants, 


under the conduct of Jens Roefods, voluntarily ſur- 
rendered it tothe King of Denmark, on account of the 
bad uſage they received from the former. In 1678, a 
body of 5coo Swediſh troops, in their paſſage from 
Pomerrnia to Sweden, being ſhipwrecked on this iſland, 
ſuch of them as remained were made priſoners of war. 
The inhabitants defend the ifland by their own militia, 
without any expence to the crown. The commandant 
or governor reſides at Rattun. E. Lon. 14. 56. 
N. Let. 55. 15. 

BORNOU, a kingdom or province of Zaara in 
Africa, extending from 12 to 22 degrees of caſt lon- 
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tude, and from 17 to 21 degrees of north latitade. 
he northern part is poor, and like the reſt of the pro- 


Borondon. „ F , 
, vinces of Zara: but all the reſt is well watered by 


ſprings and rivers that tumble down with a dreadful 
noiſe from the mountains; rendering the country pro- 
lific in corn, graſs, and froits, and giving it a pleaſing 
aſpect. The caſtern and weſtern frontiers are divided 
into mountains and valleys, the latter being all covered 
with flocks of cattle, fields of rice and millet, and many 
of the mountains with wood, fruit-trees, and cotton. 
On the north-weſt ſtands the mountain of Tarton, ha- 
ving plenty of good iron mines; and on the ſouth flows 
the river Niger, which, it is ſaid, after running a great 
many leagnes under a long chain of mountains, rears 
up its head again, and mingles its ſtream with the wa- 
ters of the lake Bornou in its courſe, from whence it 
waſhes the walls of the capital of this kingdom. The 
compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory, however, are of 
opinion, that in theſe mountains the river Niger hath 
its ſource, becauſe no river hath been traced to the 
eaſtward, except the Nile, which runs in a different 
courſe from ſouth to north, and the White river, on the 
weſtern frontiers of Abyſligia, which is a branch of 
the Nile. The caſtern and weſtern parts of Bornou 
are inhabited by a people of a roving diſpoltion, who 
live in tents, and have their women, children, andevery 
thing elſe, in common; the word property, or any idea 
equivalent to it, being utterly unknown among them. 
They have neither religion, laws, government, nor any 
degree of ſubordination ; and hence they have been 
ſuppoſed by Cluverius to be the lineal deſcendants of 
the ancient Garamantes, and this to have been the re- 
ſidence of that people, In theſe parts, the natives are 
almoſt to a man ſhepherds and huſbandmen. In ſum- 
mer they go naked, except a ſhort apron beſore ; but 
in winter they are warmly clothed with the ſofteſt ſheep 
ſkins, of which they alſo form their bed-clothes ; and 
indeed this is ſcarce a ſuſhcient defence againſt the in- 
clemency of the weather at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
when a cold piercing wind blows from the northern 
mountains that chills the blood in proportion as the 
pores of the body have have opened by the ſcorching 
heats of ſummer, Baudrand and Daper affirm, that 
the natives are ſcarce ſuperior in their underſtanding 
to brutes ; not even having any names whereby to di- 
ſtiaguith each other, except what they take from ſome 
perſonal defect or ſingularity; ſuch as lean, fat, ſquint- 
ing, hamp-backed, &c. In the towns, however, it is 
acknowledged that they are ſomething more civilized 
and polite, being many of them merchants ; but of 
theſe towns, or indeed of the kingdom in general, very 
little is known. 

BORO MAUS. See Boromevs. 

BORONDON, (St), an iſland inthe AtlanticOcean, 
mentioned by ſome writers, particularly Linſchotten, 
in their deſcription of the Canary iſlands, as ſomething 
ſapernataral. It is ſaid to be about 100 leagues diſtant 
from Ferro, probably weſt, though no writer has pre- 
tended to lay down its exact ſituation, Here it is af- 
firmed ſeveral ſhips have touched by accident, and all 
agree in their relations of the ſtate of the inhahitants 
and iſland. They affirm, that it is perpetually clothed 
with a great variety of wood, chiefly fruit trees : that 
the valleys are in a perpetual ſtate of verdure ; and con- 
1 decked with flowers, graſs, and planis, the 
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ſpontaneous productions of the earth; or with corn and Porongh. 
pulſe, cultivated with _ care by the inhabitants s _— 
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that the ſoil is ſo prolific as to raiſe large quantities of 
corn for exportation ; and that the ſhips that call here 
never fail of meeting with refreſhments of every kind. 
It is ſaid to be peopled by Chriſtians, who have a lan- 
guage of their own, apparently combined of a varicty 
of modern languages ; for, ſay they, whoever under- 
ſtands the European tongues may make ſhiſt to hold 
converſation with this people. It is remarkable, that 
no ſhips, expreſsly ſent upon this diſcovery, were ever 
fortunate enough to fall in with the iſland of St Boron- 
don, though the Spaniards have ſeveral times attempted 
it from the Canaries. Hence it has been called the Mar- 
vellous iſland ; and hence indeed we may conclude, 
either that it exiſts wholly in imagination, or at leaſt 
that it is ſurrounded with ſuch currents as inſenſibly 
carry ſhips out of their courſe, and prevent their meet- 
ing with it. Some writers affirm that it actually diſ- 
appears upon certain occaſions, and ſhifts its poſition : 
while others, with more appearance of truth, allege, 
that it is frequently overcaſt with thick and impene- 
trable clouds, which occaſion the diſappointment of all 
the adventurers who have gone in ſearch of it. 

BOROUGH, Bu, Borow, or Burgh, is 
frequently uſed for a town or corporation which is not 
a city. 

BorouGH, in its original Saxon borge, or borgh, is 
by ſome ſuppoſed to have been primarily meant of a 
tithing or company.conliſting of ten families, who were 
bound and combined together as each others pledge. 
Afterwards, as Verſtegan informs us, borough came to 
ſignify a town that had ſomething of a wall or incloſure 
about it: ſo that all places which among our anceſtors 
had the denomination borough, were one way or other 
fenced or fortified. But, in later times, the ſame ap- 
pellation was alſo beſtowed on ſeveral of the villz 
inſigniores, or country towns of more than ordinary 
note, though not walled. 

The ancient Saxons, according to Spelman, gave the 
name burgh to thoſe called, in other countries, cities, 
But divers canons being made for removing the epiſco- 
pal ſees from villages and ſmall towns to the chief cities, 
the name city became attributed to epiſcopal towns, and 
that of borough retained to all the reſt ; though theſe 
too had the appearance of cities, as being governed by 
their mayors, and having laws of their own making, 
and ſending repreſentatives to parliament, and being 
fortified with a wall and caſtle, and the like, 

BoRoUGH, or burg, is now wa! yy appropria- 
ted to ſuch towns and villages as ſend burgeſſes or repre- 
ſentatives to parliament, Borovghs are equally ſuch, 
whether they be incorporate or not ; there being great 
numbers of the Engliſh boroughs not incorporated ; and, 
on the contrary, ſeveral corporations that are not bo- 
roughs ; e. gr. Kingſton, Deal, Kendal, &c. 

BoxoUGHs, in Scotland. See Law, No clviii. 11. 

Royal BorouGHs, in Scotland, are corporations 
made for the advantage of trade, by charters granted 
by ſeveral of their kings ; having the privilege of ſend- 
ing commiſſioners to repreſent them in parliament, be- 
ſides other peculiar privileges. The Royal Boroughs 
are not only ſo many diſtin corporations, but do alſo 
conſtitute one entire body, governed by, and acconnt- 
able to, one general court, anciently called the court of 
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rerough four beronghs, held yearly to treat and determine con- 


cerning matters relating to the common advantage of 


Vorozail, all boroughs. The four boroughs which compoſed this 


court were, Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, and Ber- 
wick ; which two laſt falling into the hands of the En- 
lich, Linlihgow and Lancrk were put in their places; 
with a ſaving io the former, whenever they ſhould re- 
turn to their allegiauce, But this court not being ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the neceſſities of the royal boroughs, 
they were all empowered, under James III. in 1487, 
to ſend commiſſioners to à yearly convention of their 
own, which was then appointed to be held at Inver- 
keithing, but is now held at Edinburgh, under the de- 
nomination of the convention of boroughs, veſted will. 
great power, and having for their object the benefit of 
trade, and the general intereſt of the boroughs, 

BonouGn-Courts, are certain courts held in boroughs, 
by preſcription, charter, or act of parliament : ſuch 
2 the ſheriff's court, and court of huſtings, in Lon- 

on. 

Boroucn-Enpliſh, a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or 
tenemenis, in ſome ancient boroughs and copy-hold 
manors, by which the youngeſt fon, and not the eldeſt, 
ſucceeds tio the burgage tenement on the death of his 
father, For which Littleton gives this reaſun ; becauſc 
the younger ſon, by reaſon of his tender aye, is not fo 
capable as the reſt of his brethren to help hituſelf, Other 
authors have indeed given a much ſtranger reaſon for 
this cuſtom ; as if the lord of the fee had anciently a 
right to break the ſeventh commandment with his te- 
nant's wife on her wedding night ; and that therefore 
the tenement deſcended, not io the eldeſt, but to the 
youngelt ſon, who was more certainly the offspring of 
the tenant, But it cannot be proved that this cuſtom 
ever prevailed in England, though it certainly did in 
Scotland, (under the name of mercheta, or marcheta), 
till aboliſhed by Malcolm III. But perhaps a more 
rational account than either may be brought from the 
practice of the Tartars; among whom, according to Fa- 
ther Duhalde, this cuſtom of Teſeene tothe youngeſt ſon 


alſo prevails. That nation is compoſed totally of ſhep- 


herds and herdſmen ; and the elder ſons, as ſoon as they 
are capable of leading a paſtoral life, migrate from their 
father with a certain allotment of cattle, and go to ſeck 
a new habitation. The youngeſt ſon, therefore, who 
continues lateſt with his — is naturally the heir of 
his houſe, the reſt being already provided for. And 
thus we tind, that among many other northern nations 
it was the cuſtom for all the ſons but one to migrate 
from the father, which one became his heir. So that 
poſſibly this cuſtom, wherever it prevails, may be the 
remaant of that paſtoral ſtate of the ancient Britons and 
Germans which Cæſar and Tacitus deſcribe. 
BukouGH-head, or Head-borough, called alſo borough 


bolder, or borſholder, the chief man of the decenna, or 


hundred, choten to ſpeak and act in behalf of the reſt. 
Head-borough allo ſigniſies a kind of head conſtable, 
where there are ſeveral choſen as his aſſiſtants, to ſerve 
warrants, &c. Sce CONSTABLE. ; 
BOROUGHBRIDGE, a town in the north riding 
of Yorkihire in England, ſeated on the river Your, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone bridge. The town is 
not large, but commodious, and ſends two members to 
parliament. W, Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 54. 10. 
BOROZAIL, or the zeal of the Ethiopeans, a diſ- 
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caſe epidemic in the countries about the river Senega. Borrachio 


It principally affects the padenda, but is different from 
the lues venerea. It owes its riſe to exceſlive venery ; 
in the men this diſtemper is called a/ab, and in women 
aſſabatus. 

BORRACHIO. See Ca oUcHO xk. 

BORRAGE. See ANCHUSA., 

BORRELLISTS, in church-hiſtory, a Chriſtian 
ſect in Holland; ſo denominated from their founder 
Borrel, a perſon of great learning in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin tongues. They reject the uſe of 
the ſacraments, public prayer, and all other external 
acts of worſhip. They aſſert, that all the Chriſtian 
churches of the world have degenerated from the pure 
apoſtolical doctrines, becauſe they have ſuffered the 
word of God, which is infallible, to be expounded, or 
rather corrupted, by doctors who are not infallible. 
They lead a very auſtere liſe, and employ a great part 
of their goods in alms. 

BORRICHIUS, one of the moſt learned men of his 
age, the ſon of a Lutheran miniſter in Denmark, was 
born in 1626, He applied himſelf to phy ſic in the uni- 
verſity of Copenhagen, and began to practiſe during a 
molt terrible plague that made great havoc in that city. 
He travelled : but before his departure, in 1660, he 
was appointed profeſſor in poctry, botany, and chemiſ- 
try ; and at his return diſcharged hisduties with great 
alliduity, of which the works he publiſhed afford full 
proof, He was raiſed to the office of counſellor in the 
ſupreme council of juſtice, in 1656 ; to that of coun- 
ſcllor of the Royal Chancery, in 1689; and died of 
the operation for the ſtone, in 1690. He publiſned, 
I. Lingua pharmacopæ orum. 2. Diſſertationes de po- 
eticis Gracis et Latinis. 3. De ortu et progreſſu chemiæ; 
aud ſeveral other works. 

BORROMEUS (St Charles), cardinal, and arch- 
biſhop of Milan ; a perſonage of great note in the Ro- 
miſh kalendar, and whoſe lincere piety, ſimplicity of 
manners, and zeal for reformation, render him indeed 
a character equally intereſting and inſtructive to the 
members of any church. He was the ſon of Gilbert 
Borromeus Count of Arona and of Mary of Medicis, 
and was born at the caſtic of Arona upon Lake Ma- 
Jor in the Milaneſe in October 1538. When he was 
about 12 years old, Julius Cæſar Borromeus reſigned 
an abbacy to him of a conſiderable revenue, which was 
conlidered as an hereditary inheritance of the family; 
which Charles accepted, but applied the revenue whol- 
ly in charity to the poor. Having acquired a ſufficient 
knowledge of the languages at Milan, he ſtudied the 
civil and canon law at Pavia, where he lived like 
another Lot in Sodom, preſerving his innocence among 
a thouſand ſnares by which it was engendered, He 
reccived great advantage from the company and con- 
verſation of Francis Alciat, one of the moſt learned 
men of the age, for whom he afterwards procured the 
purple. He would accept no new benefice, but upon 
condition that he ſhould be at liberty to apply the re- 
venue to public uſes. In the year 1554, Charles be- 
ing then 16 years old, his father died, an event which 
brought him back to the caſtle of Arona; where, 
though he had an elder brother, Count Frederick, he 
was requeſted by the family to take upon bim the ma- 
nage ment of che domeſtic affairs, to which at length he 
conſented. 
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multiplicity of buſineſs, ill health, a feeble voice, and Borromens. 
a difficult pronunciation, were no inconſiderable ob. va 


Forromeuss After ſome time he returned again to his ſtudies, 
—— which, in the year 1559, being then juſt 21, he fi- 


niſhed by a ſolemn act, and took his doctor's degree. 
The promotion of his uncle to the pontificate, by the 
name of Pius IV. which happened the year following, 
ſeemed to have very little efte& upon him ; but he was 
very ſoon made protonotary, and intruſted both with 
the public and privy ſeal of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate : he 
was alſo, at the ſame time, created cardinal deacon, 
and ſoon after archbiſhop of Milan. In obedicnce to 
the will of his uncle the pope, he lived in great ſplen- 
dor, having a brilliant retinue and a = number of 
domeſtics; yet his own temperance and humility were 
never brought into queſtion, In order to render even 
bis amuſements uſeful, he eſtabliſhed an academy of 
ſele& and learned perſons, as well eecleſiaſtics as laics, 
from among his houſchole and dependants, who were 
employed in ſome exerciſe which tended to inſpire a 
love of virtue, and to form a juſt taſte. Each of them 
was to write upon ſome choſen ſubject, either in verſe 
or in proſe, and to communicate to each other in fre- 
quent conferences the fruits of their ſtudies, The 
works produced by this ſociety have been publiſhed in 
many volumes, under the title of Nottzs Vaticane, 
becauſe theſe uſcful aſſemblies were held at the Vati- 
can, and at night, after the buſineſs of the day was 
over. About this time Charles alſo formed a deſign 
of founding a college at Pavia, which ſhould at the 
ſame time be a ſchool of ſcience and an aſy lum from 
the vices and vanities of the world, In proſecution of 
this deſign, he raiſed a large edifice upon the founda- 
tions of ſcyeral houſes which belonged to the family 
of Borromeus in that city ; he obtained from the pope 
ſcveral benefices, which he attached to his building ; 
he provided it with all things neceſſary for the young 
ſcholars out of his revenue; and he dedicated his col- 
lege to St Juſtina virgin and martyr, ; : 

Upon the death of his only brother Frederick, his 
relations, his friends, and even the pope himſelf, adviſed 
him to change his ſtate, to quit the charch, and marry, 
that his family might not become extinct. Charles, how- 
ever, contrary to this advice and the expectations of 
the world, received the prieſthood, and addreſſed the 
pope in theſe terms, © Do not complain of me, Holy 
Father, for I have taken a ſponſe whom I love and 
on whom my withes have been long fixed,” From this 
this time he became more fervent in exerciſes of piety 
and ecclcſiaſtical knowledge: He perceived that ſome 
literati who had departed from the faith had alſo cor- 
rupted the writings of ſome holy doctors of the church, 
and he thought he ſhould render religion good ſervice 
if he could reſtore the genuine reading: He therefore 
employed Achilles Statius, a Portugueſe of great learn- 
ing, in this work, whom for that purpoſe he retained 
at Rome. To his zeal and attention alſo is owing the 
congregation of eight cardinals, ſtill ſubſiſting, to re- 
ſolve doubts and obviate difficulties which ſhould ariſe 
in explanations of the council of Trent, 

There was a very intimate friendſhip between Bor- 


romeus and Don Barthelemy des Martyrs archbiſhop 


of Prague, and author of a work intitled Stimulus 
Paſi rum. This work falling into Borromens's hands 
gave him an earneſt deſire to become a preacher, as he 
was now convinced that preaching was one of the 
principal duties of a prelate. An almoſt inconceivable 


ſtacles to his deſign, yet he ſurmonnted them all; and 
though his beginnings were weak, yet perſeverance 
crowned them with ſucceſs, | 

Having obtained permiſſion to viſit his chorch, 
which the pope had hitherto refuſed as he found his 
preſence neceſſary at Rome, he prepared to ſet out 
for Milan. He had before ſent thither his grand vicar 
Ormanetus, whoſe labours at firſt had not been unſuc- 
ceſsful, hut who ſoon found oppoſitions ſo pertinacious 
and obſtinate as put an end to his hopes: Borromeus 
therefore ſaw the neceſlity of going in perſon, and he 
was received with the moſt diſtinguiſhed honoors. He 
was, however, ſoon recalled to Rome, where many 
things made his preſence neceſſary : the pope was 
dually dying; and Charles arrived juſt time — 1 
adminiſter to him the laſt ſacraments, 

Pius IV. died on the 7th of January, 1566, and 
28 days afterwards Cardinal Alexandrine mounted the 
papal chair, and aſſumed the name of Fius V. the 
{kill and diligence of Borromeus having contributed 
not a little to prevent the cabals in the conclave. 

As ſoon as this event had taken place, and all was 
quiet at Rome, Borromeus gave himſelf, wholly up to 
the reformation of his dioceſe, where the molt flagi- 
tious irregularities were openly practiſed, having firſt 
made another reform in his own family, He began 
by making paſtoral viſits in his metropolis, where the 
canons were not diſtinguiſhed for the purity of their 
manners. He ſoon reſtored proper decency and dig- 
nity to divine ſervice, by a variety of wiſe and neceſ- 
ſary regulations: In conformity to the decrees of the 
council of Trent, he cleared the cathedral of many 
pompous tombs, rich ornaments, banners, arms, and 
in general of all the trophies with which the vanity of 
man had disfigured the houſe of God ; and in order 
to give a ſanction to his zeal by his example, he ſpared 
not the monuments of his neareſt relations, Nor did 
his zeal ſtop here: he divided the nave of the church 
through its whole length into two parts, by ſtron 
thick planks, that the two ſexes, — ſe parated, 
might perform their devotions without any attention 
to each other, and with a modeſty and recollection more 
ſuitable to the place. 

This paſtoral care extended from the cathedral to 
the collegiate churches, and even io the fraternities or 
ſocieties of penitents, particularly that of St John the 
Baptiſt, The duty of this ſociety was to attend cri- 
minals to the place of puniſhment, to aſliſt, com fort, 
and prepare them for death; but the ſpirit of the in- 
ſtitution was now forgotten, and the wretches who 
were condemned to death were commonly dragged to 
execution like beaſts, without any ſpiritual aſſiſtance or 
conſolation. But the archbiſhop revived the original 
fervor of this order, in the exerciſe of their peculiar 
duty, and perſuaded many of the nobility and princi- 
pal perſons of the city to become members of a ſociety 
appropriated to ſo eminent a branch of Chriſtian cha- 
rity. The reformation of the monaſteries followed 
that of the churches, and the vigilance of the paſtor 
ſoon extended itſelf from the city to the country ronnd 
it, which abounded with irregularities that required 
his correction. The great abuſes and irregularities 
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which had over-run the church at this time alone prin- 
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Berromens, ci pally ſrom the groſs ignorance of the clergy ; in or- 
— — der therefore to attack thoſe evils at their root, Charles 


eſtabliſhed ſeminaries, colleges, and communities, for 
the education of young perſons intended for holy or- 
ders, He met with many difficuliics, and much op- 
poſition in his endeavoars to bring about a reformation 
of manners; but he prevailed againſt every obſtacle by 
an inflexible conſtancy, tempered with great ſweetneſs 
of manners, 

The governor of the province, and many of the ſe- 
nators, were apprehenſive that the cardinal's ordinances 
and proceedings would encroach upon the civil juriſ- 
diction, ani become inconfiſtent with the rights of his 
catholic majeſty, to whom the duchy of Milan was then 
in ſabjection. And this was a fruitful ſource of re- 
monſtrances, repreſentations, and complaints, which 
long troubled the courts of Rome and Madrid, and 
which the king of Spain, Philip II. referred entirely 
to the decifion of the pope, But Borromeus had a 
more formidable oppoſition to ſtruggle with, that of 
ſeveral religious orders, particularly the Brothers of 
Humility, Three provoſts of this ſociety entered into 
a conſpiracy to cut him off; and one of their confe- 
derates, called Jerom Donat, whoſe furname was Fa- 
rina, took upon him to carry the delign into execu- 
tion, For this purpoſe he mixed with the crowd that 
went into the archiepiſcopal chapel, where the cardinal 
ſpent an hour every evening in prayer with his domeſ- 
tics aud other pious perſons ; and having watched his 

tunity, he fired an harquebuſs at him, which was 
loaded with a ball ſuited to the bore of the piece, and 
with a conſiderable charge of leaden ſhot. It is ſaid that 
the ball ſtruck him on the ſpinal bone, but fell down 
at his feet without doing any other damage than ſoil- 
ing his rochet, and that one of the ſhot penetrated bis 
clothes to the ſkin, and there ſtopped, without im- 
printing any wound, which was conſidered as a mi- 
racle, eſpecially as the other ſhot tore away part of a 
wall, and went quite through a table. _ 

In the year 1576, the city and dioceſe of Milan 
were viſited by the plague, which ſwept away ineredi- 
ble numbers; and the behaviour of Borromeas, on this 
occaſion, was truly chriſtian and heroic : He not only 
continued upon the ſpot, but he went about giving di- 
rections for accommodating the ſick, and burying the 
dead, with a zeal and attention that were at once ar- 
dent and deliberate, minute and comprehenſive; and 
his example ſtimulated others to join in the good work. 
He avoided no danger, and he ſpared no expence ; nor 
did he content himſelf with eſtabliſhing proper regu- 
lations in the city, but went out into all the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes where the contagion raged, diſtribut- 
ing money to the poor, ordering proper accommoda- 
tions for the ſick, and puniſhiny thoſe, eſpecially the 
clergy, who were remiſs in the duties of their calling. 
Charles, notwithſtanding the fatigue and perplexity 
which he ſaffered by thus executing his paſtoral charge, 
abated nothing of the uſual auſterity of his life, nor 
omitted any of his ſtated devotions; for, whatever ap- 

oached to luxury or magnificence, he conſidered as 
incompatible with the propriety of his character. It 
happened, that being once on a viſit to the archbiſhop 
of Sienna at his palace, a very ſumptuous entertain- 
ment was provided for him. Borromeus, though he 
had been uſcd himſelf to be content with bread and wa- 
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ter, yet ſat down at the table, where however he eat Berromevs. 
but little, and gave ſufficient intimation that he, was 
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much diſpleaſed with ſach oftentatious prodigality ; 
but what was his ſurpriſe when he ſaw the table again 
covered with a deſert, confitting of whatever was moſt 
rare, exquiſite, and coſtly? He immenately roſe haſ- 
tily from his ſcat, zs if he bad ſuddenly recollected 
ſome preſſing buſmeſe, and gave orders tor his de par- 
ture, notwithſtauding the rain, and the moſt carneſt 
entreatics of the archbiſhop, © My Lord, ſaid the 
cardinal, ** if I ſhould tarry here to-night, you would 
give me another ſuch treat as that I have juſt ſeen, and 
the poor will then ſuffer another Joſs, great numbers of 
whom might have been fed with the ſuperfluitics that 
have been now ſet before us,” 

The continual Jabours and avſteritics of Borromeus 
naturally ſhortened his life; he went to Vercal io put 
an end, if poſlible, to the diviſions which threatened 
the molt fatal conſequences; and when he was there, 
he received a meſſage from the Duke of Savoy, c- 
queſting his preſence at Turin. From Turia he re- 
tired to a place called the Sepulchre, on the mountain 
Varais, where he was ſcized with an intermittent fever, 
which ſcarce permitted him to return alive to Milan, 
where he arrived on the 234 of November 1584, and 
died the next day. He was lamented by the city and 
the whole province with ſuch marks of lincere forrow 
as are rarely ſeen; and he wasimmediately worthipped 
as a ſaint, without waiting for the pope's approbation. 
The pope, however, when he was told of it by Cardi- 
nal Baronius, gave directions that the devotions of the 
people ſhould not be reſtrained, though Borromens wes 
not cannonized till the 1ſt of November 1610, in the 
pontificate of Leo XI. Since that time many churches 
and chapels have been erected in honour of this ſaint, 
and many religious ſocictics inſtituted and put under his 
protection. 

The foregoing particulars are extracted from an ac- 
count of the lite of Borromeus, written ſome ycars a- 
go by Father Anthony Touron. Upon a compariſon 
of this life with that written by Ribadeneira a Spaniſh 
Jeſuit above a century ago, it appears that the im- 
provement of knowledge has made a very firiking dif- 


ference in this kind of biography. Rib:deneira, who 


lived in the midſt of ignorance and ſuperſtition, did 
not ſuſpect that the time was at hand when the incre- 
dible and ridiculous fables he recites would not be be- 
lieved : his life of this ſaint therefore abounds with 
particulars which Touron has juſtly omitted. We are 
told that a miraculous light was ſeen over the chamber 
of Borromeus's mother when ſhe was in labour: That 
Borromeus ſeeing two perſons carried violently down 
a rapid river on their horſes, and juſt ready to periſh, 
cauſed their horſes ſuddenly to leap with them our of 
the water, by giving them his benediQtion : That O- 
clavian Vareſe, a gentleman of Milan, who was con- 
fined to his bed by ſickneſs, when Borromeus died be- 
came inſtantly well, by recommending himſelf to the 
Saint's interceſſion. That a daughter of Julius Bona- 
cina was inſtantly cured of a diſorder in her eye, which 
had taken away the ſight of it, by performing an act 
of devotion in honour of this Saint: That a count of 
Ferrara was inſtantly ſeized with a violent diſeaſe upon 
ſpeaking irreverently of Borromeus's picture, but was 
cured upon confeſſing his fault. It world certainly be 
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new- write the lives of her ſaints in ſuch a manner as 
can now be believed, ſince the lives already written 
might by that means be gradually ſuperceded, which 
are a better antidote againſt Popery than the arguments 
of the beſt reaſoner in the world. 

BORROWING AND HIAIxc, in law, are contracts 
by which a qualified property may be transferred to 
the hirer or borrower ; in which there is only this dif- 
ference, that hiring is always for a price or ſtipend, or 
additional recompence ; borrowing is merely gratuitous. 
But the Jaw in both caſes is the ſame. They are both 
contracts, whereby the poſſeſſion and tranſient pro- 
perty is transferred for a particular time or uſe, on con- 
dition and agreement to reſtore the goods fo hired or 
borrowed, as ſoon as the time is expired, or the uſe per- 
formed together with the price or ſtipend (in caſe of 
hiring) either expreſsly agreed upon by the parties, 
or left to be implicd by law, according to the value of 
the ſervice. By this mutual contract, the hirer or bor- 
rower gains a temporary property in the thing hired, 
accompanied with an imphied condition to uſe it with 
moderation, and not to abiſe it; and the owner or 
lender retains a reverlionary intereſt in the ſame, and 
acquires a new property in the price or reward. Thus, 
if a man hires or borrows a horſe for a month, he has 
the poſſeſſion and a qualified property therein __ 
that period ; on the expiration of which his qualifie 
property determines, and the owner becomes (in caſe 
of hiring) intitled alſo to the premium or price for 
which the horſe was hired. 

There is one ſpecies of this price or reward the moſt 
uſual of any, but concerning which many good and 
learned men have in former times very much perplexed 
themſelves and other people, by railing doubts about 
its legality in foro couſcientiæ. That is, when money 
is lent on a contract to receive not only the principal 
ſam again, but alſo an increaſe by way of compenſation 
for the uſe, which is generally called Intereſi by thoſe 
who think it lawful, and s by thoſe who do not ſo. 
But as to this, ſee the article INTEREST. 

BORROWSTOW NESS. Sce BukROWSTOWNESS. 

BORSEHOLDER, among the Anglo-Saxons, one 

of the loweſt magiſtrates, whoſe authority extended 
only over one Freeburgh, tithing, or decennary, con- 
ſiſting of ten families. Every freeman who wiſhed to 
enjoy the protection of the laws, and not to be treated 
as a vagabond, was under the neceſſity of being ad- 
mitted a member of the tithing where he and his fa- 
mily reſided ; and in order to obtain this admiſſion, it 
was as neceſſary for him to maintain a good reputa- 
tion ; becauſe all the members of cach tithing being 
mutual pledges and ſureties for each other, and the 
whole tithing ſureties to the king for the good beha- 
vioar of all its members, they were very cautious of 
admitting any into their fociety who were of bad or 
doubtful characters. Each tithing formed a little ſtate 
or commonwealth within itſelf, and chooſe one of its 
moſt reſpectable members for its head, who was ſome- 
times called the a/derman of ſach a tithing or free- 
burgh, on account of his age and experience, but 
moſt commonly bor/ſhol/der, from the Saxon words borth, 
« a ſurety,” and alder, “a head or chief.“ This 
magiſtrate had authority to call rogether the members 
of his tithing, to preſide in their meetings, and to 
put their ſentences in execution, The members of 
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each tithing, with their tithing-man or borſcholder at 
their head, conſtituted a court of juſtice, in which all 
the little controverſies ariſing within the tithing were 
determined. If any diſpate of great difficulty or jm- 
portance happened, or if either of the parties was not 
willing to ſubmit to a ſentence given in the tithing- 
court, the cauſe was referred or appealed to the next 
ſuperior court, or court of the hundred. 

BORSET, or BoxsETr, celebrated for its baths, 
a place about half a league from Ajix-la-Chapelle in 
Germany. The abbey here is a very magnificent pile 
of building. It was formerly a monaſtery ; but ſerves 
for a nunnery, whoſe abbeſs is a princeſs of the em- 
pire, and lady of Borſet. The waters are warm, and 
of the nature of thoſe of Ajx-la-Chapelle ; but they 
are only uſed as baths for the diſeaſes in which the 
waters laſt mentioned are recommended, and alſo in 
droplical and cedematous caſes, The waters are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into the upper and lower ſprings. The 
former were found by Dr Simmons to raiſe the ther- 
All the 
baths are ſupplied by the firſt, Dr Simmons obſerved 
that theſe waters were much leſs ſulphurcous than thoſe 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, probably on account of their great- 
er heat. He likewiſe found that they abounded much 
with ſelenites, which incruſt the pipe through which 
the water paſtes, and hkewiſe the ſides of the bath. 

BORYSTHENES. Sce BoxtsTHENnES, ' 

BOS (John Baptiſt du), a celebrated author and 
member ot the French academy, was born at Beauvais 
in 1670, and finiſhed bis ſtudies at the Sorbonne, In 
4 he was made one of the committee for foreign 
affairs under Mr Torez ; and was afterwards charged 
with ſome important tranſactions in England, Germa- 
ny, Holland, and Italy. At his return to Paris, he 
was handſomely preferred, made an abbé, and choſen 
perpetual ſecretary of the French academy. He was 
the author of ſeveral excellent works ; the principal 
of which are, 1. Critical reflections upon poetry and 
painting, 3 vols 12mo. 2. The hiſtory of the four 
Gordians, confirmed and illaſtrated by medals. 3. A 
critical hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the French mo- 
narchy among the Ganls, 2 vols 4to, 4 vols 12mo, 
He died at Paris on the 23d of March 1742. 

Bos (Lewis 1 an eſteemed painter, was 
born at Bois-le-Duc. Having been carefully inſtructed 
in the art of painting by the artiſts of his native city, 
he applied himſelf entirely to ſtudy after nature, and 
rendered himſelf very eminent for the truth of his co- 
louring and the neatneſs of his handling. His favour- 
rite ſubjects were flowers, and curious plants, which 
he uſually repreſented as grouped, in glaſſes, or vaſes 
of cryſtal, half filled with water; and gave them fo 
lovely a look of nature, that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible 
to expreſs them with greater truth or delicacy. It 
was frequent with this maſter to repreſent the drops of 
dew on the leaves of his ſubjects, which he executed 
with an uncommon tranſparence ; and embelliſhed his 
ſubjects with butterflics, bees, waſps, and other inſects, 
which, Sandrart ſays, were ſuperior to any thing of 
that kind performed by his cotemporary artiſts. He 
likewiſe painted portraits with very great ſucceſs ; and 
ſhowed as much mefit in that ſtyle as he did in his 
compoſitions of ſtill life, He died in 1507. 

BOS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belonging 
to the order of pecora, The characters of this genus 
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are taken from the horns and teeth. The horns are 
hoilow within; and turned forward, in the form of 
creſcents: There are eight fore · teeth in the under jaw, 
and none in the upper, their place being ſupplied by a 
hard mentbrane ; and there are no dog-tceth in either 
jaw, Liunæus enamerates ſix ſpecies, viz, 

I, The TauktTs, including the bull and cow, has cy- 
lindrical horns bent outwards, and looſe dewlaps. The 
bull, or male, is naturally a fierce and terrible animal. 
When the cows are in ſeaſon, he is perfectly _ 
vernable, and often altogether furious. When chatted, 
he has an air of ſullen majeſty, and oft tears up the 
ground with his feet and horns, The principal uſe of 
the bull is to propagate the ſpecies ; — be might 
be trained to labour, his obedience caunot be depended 
on. A bull, like a ſtallion, ſhould be the moſt hand- 
ſome of his ſpecics, He ſhould be large, well-made, 
and in good heart; he ſhould have a black eye, a fierce 
aſpect, but an open front; a ſhort head; thick, ſhort, 
and blackiſi horns, and long ſhaggy ears; a ſhort and 
ſtraight noſe, large and full breaſt and ſhoulders, thick 
and fleſhy neck, firm reins, a ſtraight back, thick 
fleſhy legs, and a long tail well covered with hair. Ca- 
{tration remarkably ſoftens the nature of this animal ; 
it deſtroys all his fire and impetuoſity, and renders him 
mild and tractable, without diminiſhing his ſtrength ; 
on the contrary, after this operation, his weight is in- 
creaſed, and he becomes fitter for the purpoſes of plow- 
ing, &c, 

7 he beſt time ſor caftrating bulls is at the age of 
paberty, or when they are 13 months or two years 
old ; when performed ſooner, they often die. How- 
ever, it is not uncommon to caſtrate calves a few days 
after birth, But ſuch as ſurvive an operation ſo dan- 
gerous to their tender age, generally grow larger and 
fatter, and have more courage and activity than thoſe 
who are caſtrated at the age of puberty. When the 
operation is delayed till the age of fix, ſeven, or eight 
years, they loſe but few of the qualities of bulls ; are 
much more furious and untractable than other oxen ; 
and when the cows are in ſeaſon, they go in queſt of 
them with their uſual ardour, 

The females of all thoſe ſpecies of animals which we 
keep in flocks, and whoſe increaſe is the principal ob- 
jet, are much more uſeful than the males. The cow 
produces milk, butter, cheeſe, &c, which are principal 
articles in our food, and beſides anſwer many ufeful 
purpoſes in various arts, Cows are generally in ſeaſon, 
and receive the bull, from the beginning of May to 
the middle of July, Their time of geſtation is nine 
months, which naturally brings the veal or calves to 
our markets from the beginning of 22 to the end 
of April. However, luxury has fallen upon methods 
of interrupting this natural courſe, and veal may be 
hal almoſt every month in the year. Cows, when im- 
properly managed, are very ſubje& to abortion, In 
the time of geſtation, therefore, they ought to be ob- 
ſcrved with more than ordinary care, leſt they ſhould 
leap ditches, &c. Neither ſhould they be ſuffered to 
draw in the plough or other carriage, which is a prac- 
tice in ſome countries. They ſhould be put into the 
beſt paſture, and ſhould not be milked for ſix weeks 
or two months before they bring forth their young. 
The calf ſhould be allowed to ſuck and follow its mo- 
ther during the firſt fix or eight days. After this it 
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begins to eat pretty well, and two or three ſucks in a _ Bos, 
But if the object be to have i. 


day will be ſufficicnt. 
quickly faitened for the market, a few raw eggs every 
day, with boiled milk, and a little bread, will make it 
excellent veal in four or five weeks. This management 
of calves applies only to fuch 4s are deſigned for the 
butcher, When they are intended to be nouriſhed and 
brought up, they ought to have at leaſt two months 
ſuck ; becauſe the longer they, ſuck, they grow the 
ſtronger and larger, Thoſe that are brought forth in 
April, May, or Jus are the moſt 3 ſor this 
purpoſe ; when calved later in the ſcaſon, they do not 
acquire ſufficient rength to ſupport them during the 
winter. The cow comes to the age of puberty in 18 
months, but the bull requires two years : but although 
they are capable of propagating at theſe ages, it is 
better to reſtrain them till they be full three years. 
From three to nine years thoſe animals are in full vi- 
gour ; bat when older, they are fit for nothing but to 
be fed for the butcher. A milk-cow ought wy cho- 
ſen young, fleſhy, and with a briſk cye. 

The heavieſt and moſt bulky animals neither ſleep ſo 
profoundly, nor ſo long, as the ſmall ones. The 
llecp of the ox is ſhort and ſlight; he wakes at the leaſt 
noiſe, He lies generally on the left fide, and the kid- 
ney of that ſide is always larger than the other. There 
is great variety in the colour of oxen, A reddiſh or 
Ulack colour is moſt eſteemed. The hair ſhou!d be 
gloily, thick, and ſoft ; for when otherwiſe, the animal 
is cither not in health, or has a weakly conſtitution. 
Tune beſt time for inuring them to labour is at the age 
of tuo and a half or three years. The ox cats very 
quick, and ſoon fills his firſt ſtomach ; after which he 
lies down to ruminate or chew the cud. The firſt and 
ſecond ſtoinachs are continuations of the ſame bag, 
and very capacious. After the graſs has been chewed 
over again, it is reduced to a kind of maſh, not unlike 
boiled ſpinage ; and under this form it is ſent down to 
third ſtomach, where it remains and digeſts for 
ſome time; but the digeſtion is not fully completed 
till it comes to the fourth ſtomach, from which it is 
thrown down to the guts, The contents of the firſt 
and ſecond ſtomachs are a collection of graſs and other 
vegetables roughly macerated; a fermentation, how- 
ever, ſoon commences, which makes the graſs ſwell, 
The communication between the ſecond and third 
ſtomach is by an opening much ſmaller than the gullet, 
and not ſufficient for the paſſage of the food in this 
ſtate. Whenever then the two firſt ſtomachs are di- 
ſtended with food, they begin to contract, or rather 
perform a kind of reaction. This reaction compreſſes 
the food, and makes it endeavour to get out : now the 
gullet being larger than the paſſage between the ſecond 
and third (ſtomachs, the preſſure of the ſtomach neceſ- 
ſarily forces it up the gullet. The action of rumina- 
ting, however, appears to be in a great meaſure volun- 
tary ; as animals of this Kind have a power of increa- 
ſing the reaction of their ſtomachs, After the food 
undergoes a ſecond maſtication, it is then reduced into 
a thin pulp, which caſily paſſes from the ſecond to the 
third ſtomach, where it is ſtill further macerated; from 
thence it paſſes to the fourth, where it is reduced to a 
perfect mucilage, every way prepared for being taken 
up by the lacteals, and converted into nouriſhment, 
What confirms this account of chewing the cud is, 
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that as long as theſe animals ſack or feed upon liquid 
aliment, they never ruminate; andin the winter, when 
they are obliged to feed upon hay and other dry victu- 
als, they ruminate more than when they feed upon 
freſh graſs. Tt 7 

Bulls, cows, and oxen, are fond of licking them- 
ſclves, eſpecially when laying at reſt. But this prac- 
tice ſhould be prevented as much as poſlible ; for as the 
hair is an undigeſtible ſabſtance, ir lies in the ſtomach 
or guts, and is gradually eoated by a glutinous ſubſtance, 
which in time hardens into round ſtones of a conſidera- 
ble balk, which ſometimes kills them, bur always pre- 
vents their fattening, as the ſtomach is rendered inea- 
pable of digeſting the food ſo well as it ought. | 

The age of theſe animals may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the tceth and horns. The firſt fore-teeth fall ont at 
the age of ſix months, and are ſucceeded by others of 
a darker colour, and broader. At the end of ſixteen 
months, the next milk-reeth hkewiſe fall out ; and at 
the beginning of the fonrth year all the fore-tceth are 
renewed, and then they are long, pretty white, and 
equal: However, as the animal advances in years, they 
become unequal and blackiſh. The horns of oxen four 
years of age are ſmall pointed, neat, and ſmooth, but 
thickeſt near the head: This thick part next ſcaſon 
is puſhed further from the head by a horny cylinder, 
which is alſo terminated by another ſwelling part, and 
ſo on (for as long as the ox lives, the horns continue 
to grow) ; and theſe ſwellings become ſo many annular 
knots by which the age may eaſily be reckoned : But 
from the point to the firſt Knot muſt be counted three 
years, and every ſucceeding knot only one year. The 
bull, cow, and ox, generally live about fourteen or fif- 
teen years. 

Ox-beef is very nouriſhing, and yields a ſtrong ali- 
ment; the fleſh of a cow, when well fatted and young 
is not much inferior. Bull-beef is hard, tough, and 
dry; for which reaſon it is not much uſed for food, 
Veal is well taſted, eaſy of digeſtion, and rather keeps 
the body open than otherwiſe. 

The northern countries of Europe produce the beſt 
cattle of this kind. In general, they bear cold better 
than heat; for this reaſon they are not ſo plenty in the 
ſouthern countries, There are but few in Aſia to the 
ſouth of Armenia, or in Africa beyond Egypt and 
Barbary. America produced none till they were brought 
here by Europeans. But the largeſt are to be met with 
in Denmark, Podolia, the Ukrain, and among the 
Calmuck Tartars ; likewiſe thoſe of Ireland, England, 
Holland, and Hungary, are much larger than thoſe of 
Perſia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and Spain; but thoſe 
of Barbary are leaſt of all. In all mountainous coun- 
tries; as Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, &c. the 


black cattle are ſmall ; but hardy, and when fattened 
make excellent beef. In Lapland, they are moſtly 
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white, and many of them want horns. 

The Britiſh breed of caitle, Mr Pennant obſerves, 
has in general been ſo much improved by foreign mix- 
ture, that it is difficult to point out the original kind of 
theſe iſlands. Thoſe which may be ſuppoled to have 
been originally Britiſh are far inferior in ſize to thoſe 
on the northern part of the European continent: the 
cattle of the Highlands of Scotland are exceedingly 
ſmall; and many of them, males as well as females, are 
horweſs :; the Welch runts are much larger: the black 


cattle of Cornwall are of the ſame ſize with the laſt. Pos. 
The large ſpecies that is now cultivated through moſt —w— 
parts of Great-Britain, are either entirely of foreign 
extraction, or their own improved by a croſs with the 
foreign kind. The Lincolnſhire kind derive their ſize 
from the Holſtein breed; and the large hornleſs cattle. 
that are bred in ſome parts of England, come originally 
from Poland. | 
About 250 years ago, there was found in Scotland 
a wild race of catile, which were of a pure white colour, 
and had, if we may believe Bocthius, manes like lions, 
Mr Pennant ſays, he cannot but give credit to the re- 
lation ; having ſeen in the — of Drumlanrig in 
North-Britain, and in the park belonging to Chilling- 
ham caſtle in Northumberland, herds of cattle probably 
derived from the ſavage breed. They had loſt their 
manes, but retained their colour and fierceneſs; they 
were of a middle ſize, long-legged, and had black muz- 
zels and ears; their horns fine, and with a bold and 
2 bend. — The keeper of thoſe at Chillingham 
ſaid, that the weight of the ox was 38 ſtones ; of the 
cow, 28: that their hides were more eſteemed by the 
tanners than thoſe of the tame; and they would give 
ſixpence per ſtone more for them. Theſe cattle were 
wild as any deer; on being approached, they would in- 
ſtantly take to flight, and gallop away at full ſpecd ; 
never mix with the tame | wes toy nor come near the 
houſe, unleſs conſtrained to it by hunger in very ſevere 
weather, When it is neceflary to kill any, they are al- 
ways ſhot: if the keeper only wounds the beaſt, he 
muſt take care to keep behind ſome tree, or his life 
would be in danger from the furious attacks of the 
animal, which will never deſiſt till a period is put io 
its life. 
Frequent mention is made of theſe ſavage cattle by 
hiſtorians, One relates, that Robert Bruce was (in 
chaſing theſe animals) preſerved from the rage of a 
wild bull by the intrepidity of one of his courtiers, 
from which he and his lineage acquired the name of 
Turn-bull, Fitz Stephen“ names theſe animals (uri * Hiſtoryof 
love ſtres) among thoſe that harboured in the great fo- London 
reſt that in his time lay adjacent to London, Another preſerved 
enumerates, among the proviſions at the great feaſt of in Leland's 
Nevil archbiſhop of York, fix wild bulls; and Sibbald 4% VIII. 
aſſures us, that in his days a wild and white ſpecies was 
found in the mountains of Scotland, but agreeing in 
form with the common ſort. Theſe were probably the 
ſame with the bi/ſontes jubati of Pliny found then in 


Germany, and night have been common to the con- 


tinent and Britain; the loſs of their ſavage vigour 
by confinement might occaſion ſome change in the ex- 
ternal appearance, as is frequent with wild animals de- 
prived of liberty; and to that we may aſcribe their loſs 
of mane. The urus of the Hereynian foreſt deſcribed 
by Czfar (lib. vi.) was of this kind; the ſame which 
is called by the modern Germans, aurochs, i- e. bes 
/yloeſtris. | 

The ox is the only horned animal that will apply 
his ſtrength to the ſervice of mankind. It is now 
generally allowed, that, in the draught, oxen arc in 
many caſes more protiiable than hortes; their food, 
harneſs, and ſhoes, being cheaper ; and ſhovld they be 
lamed or grow old, an old working beaſt will be as 
good mcat, and fatten as weil as a young one. 

There is ſcarce any part of this animal without . 
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aſe, The blood, fat, marrow, hide, hair, horns, hoofs, 


—— milk, cream, butter, cheeſe, whey, urine, liver, gall, 
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ſpleen, bones, and dung, have each their particular uſe 
in manufattures, commerce, and medicine, 

The {in has been of great uſe in all ages, The an- 
cient Britons, before they knew a better method, baile 
their boats with olicrs, and covered them wih the hides 
of balls, which ſcrved them for ſhort coaſting voyages. 


Primum cana ſalix madefalls viming parovan 
Texitur in puppim, caſoque induss junenco, 
Vettoris patient, tumidum ſuper mic ammnen : 
Sic Venetus flagnante Pads, Lal Britannus 
Navigat oceans. ben, Mb. iv. 131, 


The bending willow into barks iheh wine? 

Then line the work with ſpoils of flanghter d Kine. 

Such arc the floats Venetian fiſhers know, | 

When in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 

On ſuch to neighb'ring Gaul, allar'd by gain, 

The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main. 

Rows. 

Veſſels of this kind are till in uſe on the Iriſh lakes; 
and on the Dee and Severn : In Ireland they are called 
curach ; in Engliſh coracles ; from the Britiſh cwrwp!/, 
a word ſignifying a boat of that ſtrufture, At preſent 
the hide, when tanned and curried, ſerves for boots, 
ſhoes, and numberleſs other conveniences of life.— 
Vellum is made of the thinneſt calve-ſkins, and the 
ſkins of abortions. Of the horns are made combs, 
boxes, handles for knives, and drinking veſſels; and 
when ſoftened by water, obeying the manufacturer's 
hands, they form pellucid laminæ for the ſides of lan- 
thorns, Theſe laſt conveniences were invented by the 
great king Alfred, who firſt uſed them to preſerve his 
candle time meaſurers from the wind; or (as other 
writers will have it) the tapers that were ſet up before 
the reliques in the miſerable. tattered churches of that 
time, The very ſmalleſt fragments, and even the duſt 
and filing, of horn, are found very ſerviccable in ma- 
nuring cold lands. The matter lying within, on which 
the horn is formed, is called the laugh, and, when dry, 
is uſed in making walls or fences, in which, covered 
from wet, it will laſt a long time. It is alſo moſt ad- 
mirable in mending roads, where the foil is foft and 
ſpewy ; for, dillolving, it becomes a glutinous ſub- 
ſtance, that binds amazingly with. gravel. As a ma- 
wire, they allow between two and three quarter-ſacks 
to in acre. Horn ſaw-datlt with mould is an exccllent 
compoſt for lowers, It is alſo of uſe in hardening, 
and giving what is called a proper temper, to me- 
tals, In medicine, horns were employed as alexiphar- 
mics or antidotes againſt poiſon, the plague, or the ſmall- 
pox ; they who have been dignified with the title of 
Engliſh beznar, and are ſaid to have been found to an- 
ſwer the end of the oriental kind. 

The teguments, cartilages, and griſtles for the in- 
different, —and, for the finer, all the cuttings, parings, 
«nd ſcrapes of hides, —are bojſed in water, till the ge- 
latinous parts of them are thoroughly diffalved ; and 
the maſs properly dricd, becomes glue. See Grue. 

The bones are uſed by mechanics where ivory is too 
expenſive; by which the common people are ſcrved 
with many neat conveniences at an eaſy rate. From 
the tibia and carpus bones is procured an oil mach u— 
ſed by coach-makers and others in dreſſing and clean- 
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the bones calcined afford a fit matter for teſts for the 
nſe of the refiner in the ſmelting trade, The blood is 
uſed as an excellent manure for fruit-trees, and is the 
baſis of that fine colour the Pruflian blue. The ſi- 
news are prepared fo 2s to become a kind of thread or 
ſmall cord, uſed in ſewing ſaddles, in making racquets, 
and other things of a like nature. The hair hath alſo 
its value, and is employed in many different ways. 
The long hair of the tail is frequently mixed with 
horſe-hair ſpun intoTopes, and ſometimes wove. The 
ſhort hair ſerves to ſtuff ſaddles, ſeats of ſcveral kinds, 
mattreſſes, and chairs. The refuſe is a good manure, 
and operates more {pecdily than the horns. The fat, 


— allow, and ſoer, farnith ns with light; and are alſo 


uſed to precipitate the falt that is drawn from briny 
ſprings. The gall, liver, ſpleen, and urine, had alſo 
their place in the materia medica, though they have 
now religned to more "efficacious and agreeable me- 
deines; The uſcs of barter, cheeſe, cream, and milk, 
in domeſtic economy, and the excellence of the latter 
in furniſhing a palatable nutriment for moſt people 
whoſe organs of digeſtion are weakened, are too obvi- 
ous to be inſiſted on. 

II. The #oxAsUs has a long mane: its horns are 
bent round towards the cheek, and are not above a 
ſpan long. It is about the ſize of a large bull, and is 
a native of Africa and Alia, When enraged, he throws 
out his dang upon dogs or other animals that anno 
him; the dung has a Lind of cauſtic quality, which 
burns the hair of any animal it falls upon, 

III. The Biso has ſhort black, rounded horns with 
a great interval between their baſes, On the ſhoulders 
is a vaſt hanch, conſiſting of a fleſhy ſubſtance, much 
elevated. The fore-parts of the body are thick and 
ſtrong; the hind parts ſlender and weak. The hunch 
and head are covered with a very long undulared fleece, 
divided into locks, of a dull ruſt-colour ; this is at 
times ſo long, as to make the fore-part of the agimal 
of a ſhapeleſs appearance, and to obſcure its ſenſe of 
ſeeing. During winter, the whole body is cloathed in 
the ſame manner, In ſummer the hind part of the bo- 
dy is naked, wrinkled, and duſky. The tail is about 
a foot long; at the end is a tuft of black hairs, the reſt 
naked. It inhabits Mexico and the interior part 
of North-America. It is found in great herds in the 
Savannas ; and is fond of marſhy places, where it lod- 
ges amidſt the high reeds. In Loviſiana they are ſcen 
ecding ia herds innumerable, promiſcuouſly with mul- 
titades of ſtags and deer, during morning and evening; 
retiring in the ſultry heats into the ſhade of tall recds, 
which border the rivers of America. They are cx- 
ceedingly ſhy; and very fearful of man, unleſs they 
are wounded, when they purſue their enemy, and be- 
come very dangerons, 

The chaſe of theſe animals is a favourite diverſion 
of the Indians; and is effected in two ways. Firit, 
by ſhooting: when the markſman moſt take preat 
care to go againſt the wind; for their ſmell is ſo ex- 
quiſite, that the moment they get ſcent of him they 
inſtamly retire with the ntmoſt precipitation. He 
aims at their ſhoulders, that they may drop at once, 
and not be irritated by an ineffectual wound. Pro- 
vided the wind does not favour the beaſts, they ma 
be approached very near, being blinded by the bair 

which 
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which covers their eyes.—The other method is per- 


formed by a great number of men, who divide and 


form a vaſt ſquare : each band ſets fire to the dry graſs 
of the ſavannah where the herds are feeding : theſe 
animals having a great dread of fire which they ſee ap- 
proach on all ſides, they retire from it to the centre of 
the ſquare; when the bands cloſe and kill them (preſſed 
together in heaps) without the leaſt hazard. It is pre- 
tended, that on every expedition of this nature they 
kill 1500 or 2000 beeves. The hunting- grounds are 
preſcribed with great form, leſt the different bands 
ſhould meet and interfere in the diverſion. Penalties 
are enacted on ſuch who infringe the regulations, as 
well as on thoſe who quit their poſts and ſuffer the 
beaſts to eſcape from the hollow ſquares ; the puniſh- 
ments are, the ſtripping the delinquents, the taking a- 
way their arms (which is the greateſt diſgrace a ſavage 
can undergo), or laſtly the demolition of their ca- 
bins. 

The uſes of theſe animals are various. Powder-flaſks 
are made of their horns. The ſkins are very valuable; 
in old times the Indians made of them the beſts targets. 
When dreſſed, they form an excellent buff; the In- 
dians dreſs them with the hair on, and clothe them- 
ſelves with them; the Europeans of Louſiana uſe 
them for blankets, and find them light, warm, and 


ſoft. The fleſh is a conſiderable article of food, and 


the bunch on the back is eſteemed a very great delica- 
cy. The bulls become exceſhvely fat, and yield great 

aantities of tallow, 150 pounds weight having been got 
from a ſingle beaſt, which forms a conſiderable matter 
of commerce. Theſe over-fed animals uſually become 
the prey of wolves ; for, by reaſon of their great un- 
wieldineſs, they cannot keep up with the herd. The 
Indians, by a very bad policy, prefer the fleſh of the 
cows ; which in time will deſtroy the ſpecies : they 
complain of the rankneſs of that of the bulls ; but Du 
Pratz thinks the laſt much more tender, and that the 
rankneſs might be prevented by cutting off the teſ- 
ricles as ſoon as the beaſt is killed. The hair or wool 
is ſpan into cloth, gloves, ſtockings, and garters, which 
are very ſtrong, and look as well as thoſe made of the 
beſt ſheeps wool ; Governor Pownall aſſures us, that 
the moſt luxurious fabric might be made of it. The 
fleece of one of theſe animals has been found to weigh 
eight pounds. 

Their ſagacity in defending themſelves againſt the 
attacks of wolves is admirable. When they ſcent the 
approach of a drove of thoſe ravenous creatures, 
the herd flings itſelf into the form of a circle : the 
weakeſt keep in the middle ; the ſtrongeſt are ranged 
on the ontſide, preſenting to the enemy an impene- 
trable front of horns : ſhould they be taken by ſurpriſe, 
and have recourſe.to flight, numbers of the fatteſt or 
the weakeſt are ſure to periſh. Attempts have been 
made to tame and domeſticate the wild, by catching 
the calves and bringing them up with the common 
kind, in hopes of improving the breed; but it has not 
yet been found to anſwer : notwithſtanding they had 
the appearance for a time of having loſt their ſavage 
nature, yet they always grew impatient of reſtraint, 
and by reaſon of their great ſtrength would break down 
the ſtrongeſt incloſure, and entice the tame cattle into 
the corn-fields. They have been known to engender 
together, and to breed. 

Vor. III. 
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a, The muſk-ox of Hudſon's bay, a variety of this 


ſpecies, wants the hump between the ſhoulders. It is ——— 


abont the ſize of a Scotch bullock ; has a thick body, 
and ſhort legs. The horns are large and wy re- 
markable: x Jl are united at their origin in the ſkull ; 
but immediately after they fall down on each fide of 
the crown of the head, then taper away ſmall, the points 
turning up. The hair is black, and grows to a great 
length ; underneath which is a fine wool ſuperior to 
Vigonia wool, The male only has the curious ſcalp ; 
the female is covercd with hair, Theſe animals fre- 
quent the country about 100 miles inwards to the north- 
welt of Churchill river in Hudſon's bay, where they 
are very numerous. They live in herds of 30, 50, and 
upwards to the number of 80 or 100. The bulls are 
very few in proportion to the cows : for, according to 
Mr Graham's information, it is rare to ſee more than 
two or three full grown bulls with the largeſt kerd ; 
and from the number of males which at times are 
found dead, the Indians are of opinion that they kill 
each other in contending for the females at the rutting 
ſeaſon. They are then ſo jealous of their miſtreſſes, 
that they run at either man or beaſt who offers to ap- 
proach them, and have been ſeen to run and bellow 


even at ravens and other large birds which chanced to 


fly or light near them. They go to rut in Auguſt, 


The females bring forth their young about the latter 


end of May, or beginning of June, and arc never known 
to have more than one at a time. They delight moſt 
in the ſtonnieſt and mountainous parts of the barren 
groands, and are ſeldom found at any great diſtance 
through the woods. Though a beaſt of conſiderable 
maynitude and apparently unwieldy form, yet it climbs 
the rocks with great caſe and agility ; and is nearly as 
ſure-footed as a goat, and like that animal will fecd on 
any ching: for though they ſeem fondeſt of graſs, yet in 
winter they eat moſs and any other herbage they can 
find; alfo the tops of the willows and the bruſh of the 
pine-tree. The fleſh of this animal no ways reſembles 
that of the weſtern buffalo; but it is more like that of 
the mooſe or elk, the fat being of a clear white ſlight- 
ly tinged with a light azure. The calves and young 
heifers are exceeding good eating; but the ficſh of the 
bulls both ſmell and taſte ſo ſtrong of muſk, as to ren» 
der it very diſagrecable. It ſeems to have been from 
want of 4 information, that Mr Drage aſſerts the 
heart to be the moſt impregnated: had he ſaid the kid- 
neys, he would have been much nearer the truth. 
The urine muſt contain this ſcent in a very great de- 
gree: for the penis is always lubricated with a brown 


gummy ſubſtance, ſo highly ſcented with muſk, thar® 
after having been kept for ſeveral years it does not g 
to have Joſt any of its quality. The dung of this Wk 

an 


mal (though * is all in little round knobs; at 
ſo exactly like that of the varying hare both in ſize and 
colour, that it would be very eaſy to millake the one 
for the other, were it not for the quantity. The In- 
dians kill great numbers of them. From 2000 to 4000 
weight of the fleſh ſrozen is brought to prince of Wales's 
fort annually, and is ſerved out as proviſions to the Eu- 
ropeans. See the figures, Plate Cl. 

b, The Cape . or Bos Caſſer of Sparrman, an- 
other variety, inhabits the interior parts of Africa north 
of the Cape of Good Hope, but does not extend to the 
north of the Tropic. They are ſaid to be greaily ſuperior 
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in ſize to the largeſt Engliſh ox: hang their heads down, 


= nd have a moſt ferocious and malevolent appearance. 


They are in fact exceſſively tierce and dangerous to tra- 
vellers; will lie quietly in wait in the woods, and ruſh ſud- 
denly on paſſengers, and trample them, their horſes, and 
oxen of draught, under their feet: ſo that they are tobe 
ſhunned as the moſt cruel beaſts of this country. They 
will even return to the attack, and delight to lick the 
ſlaughtered bodics. They are prodigiouſly ſwift, and 
ſo as, that a young one of three years of age, be- 
ing placed with ſix tame oxen in a waggon, could not 
by 1 united force be moved from the ſpot. They 
are alſo found in the interior parts of Guinea; but are 
ſo fierce and dangerous, that the negroes who are in 
chaſe of other animals are fearful of ſhooting at them. 
The lion, which can break the back of the ſtrongeſt 
domeſtic oxen at one blow, cannot Kill this ſpecies, 
except by leaping on its back, and ſuffocating it by 
fixing its talons about his noſe and mouth. The lion 
often periſhes in the attempt ; but leaves the marks of 
its fury about the mouth and noſe of the beaſt. They 
live in great herds, eſpecially in Krake-Kamma, and 
other deſarts of the Cape; and retire during the day 
into the thick foreſts, They are reckoned good meat by 
the Dutch of the Cape. They are called Aurochs, but 
differ totally from the European. The warmth of the 
climate has prevented the vaſt length and abundance of 
hair which diſtinguiſhes the former, aud the luxuriance 
of herbage in this country has given it the vaſt ſuperi- 
ority of fe. 

Of this animal we have the following account by 
Dr Sparrman, who was the firſt who gave a diſtinct 
delineation and deſcription of it. Deſcribing the death 
of one that was ſhot, he informs us, that“ immedi- 
ately after the report of the gun, the buffalo fell upon 
its knees : that he afterwards, however, raiſed him- 


ſelf up, and run ſeven or cight hundred paces into a 


thicket; and directly upon this, with a moſt dreadful 
beilowing, gave us to underſtand that it was all over 
with him. All this together formed a ſpectacle, 
which moſt ſportſmen would have been highly delight- 
ed to have been preſent at, This creature, as well as 
molt of the larger kind of game, was ſhot by a Hot- 
tentot. Even ſome of the beſt huntſmen among the 
farmers are obliged, for the moſt part, to make uſe of 
Hottentots by way of buſh-hunters; as in their ſkin 
cloaks they do not excite the attention of the wild 
beaſts ſo much as the Europeans do in their dreſs. 
They are likewiſe ready at any time when there is oc- 
caſion for it, to go bare foot, and crawl ſoftly upon 
their bellies, till they come within a proper diſtance of 
the animal. Moreover, when the buffalo at length is 
irritated, the Hottentots can much eafier eſcape from 
the danger which threatens them than a Chriſtian. I 
myſelf, on another occaſion, ſaw two Hottentots run 
with amazing ſwiftneſs when a buffalo was in purſuit 
of them, It was not without the greateſt diſcontent 
on the part of my Hottentots that I made a draught 
and took the dimenſions of this buffalo; thus prevent- 
ing them, in the mean while, from falling aboard of 
the fleſh. Neither did they afterwards delay one mo- 
ment to cut a few ſlices off and broil them. They 
likewiſe laid two bones on the fire to broil, for the ſake 
of the marrow. After this they began to take out 
the entrails, which, according to the teſtimony of my 
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Hottentots, perfectly reſembled thoſe of an ox: the 
buffalo's, however, are much larger, and tzke up more 
room, and indeed gave us no little trouble in clearing 
them away ; for the diameter of this creature's body 
was full three feet, 

« Upon the whole, the ſize of the buffalo was as 
ſollows: the length eight feet, the height five and a 
half, and the fore legs two feet and a half long; the 
larger hoofs were five inches over; from the tip of the 
muzzle to the horns was twenty-two inches. This 


animal in ſhape, as may be ſeen in the plate, very much Plate CI; 


reſembled the common ox ; but the buffalo has much 
ſtouter limbs, in proportion to its heighth and length. 
Their fetlocks hang likewiſe nearer to the ground. 
The horns are ſingular, both in their form and poſi- 
tion : the baſes of them are thirteen inches broad, and 
are only an inch diſtant from each other; by which 
means, there is formed between them a narrow chan- 
nel or furrow, in a great meaſure bare of hair. Mea- 
ſuring them from this furrow, the horns riſe up in a 
ſpherical form, with an clevation of three inches at 
moſt, In this way they cxtend over a great part of 
the head, viz. from the nape of the neck to the di- 
ſtance of three and a half inches from the eyes; ſo 
that the part from which they grow out, does not oc- 
cupy a ſpace of leſs than 18 or 20 inches in circum- 
ference. From hence bending down on cach ſide of 
the neck, and becoming more cylindrical by degrees, 
they each of them form a curve, the convex part of 


which is turned towards the ground, and the point up 


in the air; Wnich, however, at the ſame time is gene- 
rally inclined backwards, The diſtance between the 
points of the horns is frequently above five feet; the 
colour of them is black ; and the ſurface, to within a- 
bout a third part of them, meaſured from the baſe, is 
very rough and craggy, with cavities ſometimes an 
inch deep. Neither theſe cavities, nor the elevations 
which are formed between them, appear to be at all 
accidental, as there is a tolerable ſimilarity between 
theſe excreſcences, though they are very different in 
The cars are a foot in length, 
ſomewhat pendant, and in a great meaſure covered and 
defended by the lower edges of the horns. The edges 
of the ears are notched and ſhrivelled up in divers 
ways, which probably proceeds from the wounds theſe 
creatures frequently receive in their battles with each 
other, and from the rents they get in the briars and 
almoſt impenetrable thickets through which they paſs, 
together with other caſualties of that nature : Though 
ſeveral Hottentots have been induced from thence to 
imagine, that the buffaloes belonged to certain ſuper- 
natural beings, who marked theſe animals in this man- 
ner for their own cattle. By way of naming theſe be- 
ings to me, they made uſe of the word day vel, which 
means devil. 

„The hairs of the buffalo are of a dark brown co- 
lour, about an inch long; harſh ; and on ſuch males as 
are advanced in years, very thin, eſpecially on the 
middle of the ſides of 3 hence they appear 
at ſome diſtance as if they were girt with a belt; and 
what contributes not a little to this appearance is, that 
the buffaloes in general are very fond of rolling in the 
mire. The hairs on the knees are in moſt buffaloes 
ſomewhat longer than thoſe on the reſt of the body, 
and lie as it were in whirls. The eyes are ſomewhat 
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funk within their prominent orbits. This, together 


wich che near ſituation of them to the baſes of the 


horns, which hang ſomewhat over its pendant danglin 
cars, and its uſual method of holding its head incline 
to one ſide, gives the buffalo a fierce and treacherous 
aſpet. The diſpoſition likewiſe of the animal ſeems 
to correſpond with its countenance. He may in ſome 
ſort be called treacherous, as he is wont to hide him- 
ſelf among the trecs, and ſtand there ſkulking till ſome- 
body happens to come very near him, when he ruſhes 
out at once into the road, and attacks them. This 
animal likewiſe deſerves the appellation of fierce and 
cruel; as.it has been remarked, that, not content with 
throwing down and killing the perſon whom he at- 
tacks, he ſtands over him afterwards, in order to 
trample upon him with his hoofs and heels, at the 
ſame time cruſhing him with his knees, and with his 
horns and teeth rearing to pieces and mangling the 
whole body, and ſtripping off the ſkin by licking it 
with his tongue. This, however, he does not do all at 
once, but at intervals, going away between whiles to 
ſome diſtance off, Notwithſtanding all this, the buf- 
falo will bear to be hunted; though ſometimes he will 
turn and hunt his purſuer, whoſe only dependence in 
that caſe is upon the ſwiftneſs of his ſteed. The ſureſt 
way to eſcape frem him is to ride up ſome hill, as the 
great bulk of the butfalo's body, like that of the ele- 
phant, is a weight fufficient to prevent him from being 
able to vie with the ſlender and fine limbed horſe in 
ſwiftneſs; though, on the other hand, the buffalo, in 
going down hill, gets on much faſter than the horſe ; 
a fact to which I have more than once been an eye- 
witneſs, 

„The fleſh of the buffalo is coarſe and not very fat, 
but full of juice, and of a high and not diſagreeable 
flavour. The hide is thick and tough, and is in great 
requeſt with the farmers for thongs and harneſſes. Of 
it we made the only halters that can be depended npon 
for ſecuring our horſes and oxen; ſo that theſe beaſts 
cannot get looſe by ſnapping them aſunder, which they 
are otherwiſe apt to do when the lions and wolves 
make their appearance in the neighbourhood. Every 
ſuch halter ſhould be a finger and an half in breadth 
and about three yards long, and are ſold a good way up 
in the country for a quarter of a rix-dollar a- piece. 

«© The hide of the buffalo we had now ſhot, after it 
had been dreſſed in ſome ſort by my Hottentots, by 
being ſtretched out and ſalted a little, and afterwards 
half dried, ſerved to make a pair of new four-plaited 
traces for my waggon. We obſerved, that the ball 
had hit the lower part of the neck, and entered the 
lungs: where though it did not ſeem to have ſtruck 
againſt any bone, and though it was alloyed with the 
uſual quantity of tin, it was yet found to be pretty 
much flattened. In other buflaloes that we ſhot ſince, 
I have ſometimes found the balls, though alloyed with 
tin, ſhivered into ſeveral pieces againſt the bones in the 
internal parts, or at leaſt very much flattened. It is 
not, therefore, worth while to ſet about ſhooting the 
buffalo with balls made of lead only, for they will ſel- 
dom be able to penetrate into thoſe parts where they 
are likely to prove mortal. Beſides being poſſeſſed of 
the degree of hardneſs requiſite, a ball ſhould be of a 
tolerable ſize, in order to kill ſo large an animal as the 
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buffalo. The leaſt that ought to be uſcd for this pur- 
poſe ſhould weigh two ounces and a quarter. 

« My Hottentots ſhowed ſo much ge and 
zeal both in cutting vp and eating this beaſt, that the 
encouragement and ſtimulation which is otherwiſe fre- 
quently neceſſary to ſet their flaggiſh and heavy ſouls 
in motion, would on this occaſion have been quite ſu- 
perfluous. They drove the Wagon then up to the 
place where the beaſt lay, and loaded it with the belt 
and fatteſt part of the fleſh, The raw hide, which 
was of contliderable weight and extent, was tied under 
the waggon till it ſhould be wanted, and the two 
remaining legs or marrow-bones were faſtened to each 
{ide of the body of the waggon. Notwithſtanding this, 
our Boſhics-men had each of them loaded themiclves 
with a quantity of ſlips of fleſh made up into bundles, 
Thus covered up to the eyes and cars in meat, we 
made a ſingular appearance, which might have given 
any traveller who had happened to paſs that way the 
idea of a walking fleſt market. As we proceeded on 
our journey, a {warm of other carnivorous animals in 2 
conſiderable number, viz. cagles, falcons, and common 
hawks, were ſeen ſoon afterwards to occupy our places 
about the buffalo's remains; though we ſaw none of 
them either in the trees or flying about in ine air till 
—— had got to the diſtance of a few gun - ſhots from the 

"A 
e hunt of this formidable animal he afterwards 
deſcribes as follows: There was now again a great 
ſcarcity of meat in the 3 for which reaſon my 
Hottentots began to grumble, and reminded me that 
we ought not to waſte ſo much of our time in looking 
after inſeQs and plants, but give a better look out after 
the game. At the ſame time they pointed to a neigh- 
bouring dale over-run with wood, at the upper edge of 
which, at the diſtance of a mile and a quarter from the 
ſpot where we then were, they had ſcen ſeveral buffa- 
loes. —_— we went thither ; bat though our 
fatigue was leflened by our Hottentots carrying our 
guns for us up a hill, yet we were quite out of breath 
and overcome by the heat of the ſun before we gotup to 
it. Yet, what even now appears to me a matter of 
wonder is, that as ſoon as we had got a glimpſe of the 
game, all this languor left us in an inſtant. In fact, 
we cach of us ſtrove to fire before the other, ſo that we 
ſeemed entirely to have loſt ſight of all prudence and 
caution, When we advanced to within twenty or 
thirty paces of the beaſt, and conſequently were per- 
haps likewiſe in ſome degree actuated by our fears, we 
diſcharged our pieces pretty nearly at the ſame time; 
while the buffalo, who was upon rather lower ground 
than we were, behind a thin ſcambling buſh, ſeemed to 
turn his head round in order to make towards us, In 
the mean while, however, the moment we had diſchar- 
ged our guns, we had the pleaſure to ſce bim fall, and 
directly afterwards run down into the thickeſt part of 
the wood. This induced us to hope, that our ſhot 
had proved mortal ; for which reaſon, we had the im- 
prudence to follow him down into the cloſe thickets, 
where luckily for us we could get no farther. We 
had, however, as we found afterwards, only hit the 
hindmoſt part of the chine, where the balls, which lay 
at the diſtance of three inches from cach other, had 
been ſhivered to pieces againſt the bones. In the 
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mean while our temerity, which chiefly proceeded from 


— hurry and ignorance, was conſidered by the Hotten- 


tots as 2 proof of ſpirit and intrepidity hardly to be 
equali-d; on which account, from that inſtant they 
ever after appearcd to entertain an infinitely higher 0- 
pinion of our courage than they had ever done before. 
Several of our Hottentots now came to us, and threw 
ſtones Jown into the dale, though without ſucceſs, in 
order to find out by the bellowings of the beaſt 
whither he bad retired : afterwards, however, he ſeem- 
ed to have plucked up his courage; for he came up at 
laſt out of the dale of his own accord to the ſkirts of 
the wood, and placed himſelf fo as to have a full view 
of us on the ſpot where we were reſting ourſelves. 
ſomewhat higher up : his intention was, in all proba- 
bility, and in the opinion of our old 4 to re- 
venge himſclf on us, if we had not happened to ſce 
him in time, and fired at him directly. What, per- 
haps, in ſome meaſure put a ſtop to his boldneſs was, 
that we ſtood on higher ground than he did: for ſeve- 
ral veteran ſportſmen have aſſured me of it as a fa, 
that they know from experience, that the buffaloes do 
not willingly venture to aſcend any hill or eminence in 
order to attack any one. The third ſhot, which af- 
terwards was obſerved to have entered at the belly, was 
fatal, This occaſioned the buffaloe to take himſelf 
down again into the vale, dycing the ground and buſhes 
all the way he went with his blood, Though till hot 
upon the chaſe, yet we advanced with the greateſt 
caution, accompanied by two of our Hottentots, thro” 
the thin and more pervious part of the wood, where 
the buffalo had taken refuge. He was advancing a- 
gain in order to attack ſome of us, when Mr Immel- 
man, from the place where he was poſted, ſhot him in 
the langs. NotwithQanding this, he had (till ſtrength 
enough left to make a circuit of a hundred and fifty 
aces, before we heard him fall: during his fall, and 
fore he died, he bellowed in a moſt 8 man- 
ner; and this death-ſong of his inſpired every one of 
us with joy, on account of the victory we had gained: 
and fo 3 ſteeled is frequently the human 
heart againſt the ſufferings of the brute creation, that 
we haſtened forwards, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of 
ſceing the buffalo ſtruggle with the pangs of death, 
I happened to be the foremoſt amongſt them ; but 
think it impoſſible for anguith, accompanied by a ſa- 
vage fierccneſs, to be painted in ſtronger colours than 
they were in the countenance of this buffalo, I was 
within ten ſteps of him when he perceived me, and bel- 
lowing raiſed himſelf again ſuddenly on his legs. I 
had reaſon to believe ſince, that I was at the time very 
much frightened; for before I could. well take my 
aim, 1 fired off my gun, and the ſhot miſſed the whole 
of his hage body, and only hit him in the hind legs, as 
we afterwards diſcovered by the ſize of the ball. Im- 
mediately on this I flew away like lightning, in or- 
der to look out for ſome tree to climb up into, Not- 
withſtanding the tedions prolixity it might occaſion 
me to be guilty of, I thought the beſt and readieſt me- 
thod of giving iy reader an idea of the nature of this 
animal, and of the method of hunting it, as well as of 
other contingent circumſtances, would be to adduce an 
inſtance or two of what occurred during the chace. 
My Hottentots cut up the buffalo with their uſual 
alacrity and arduur ; but as they had a great way to 


carry the fleſh to the Waggon, they took it thither in 
2 rather unuſual way. This was as follows: they cut 
out large flip of fleſh, whole and entire, with holes in 
the middle, wide enough for them to put their heads 
and arms through, and loaded themſelves with it in this 
manner before, behind, and on every ſide of them; the 
meat all the while dangling about their bodies in a 
manner ludicrous enough, though not much adapted tv 
create an appetite in the ſpectator. In this way, their 
hands being entirely diſengaged, excepting that each 
man carried a ſtick, they clambered up the brow of 
the hill that overhung the vale, and thus walked on 
towards the waggon, whither one might trace them all 
the way by the blood. 

IV. The GxunNIENs, or hog-cow, has cylindrical 
horns bent backwards. The body is ſo hairy, that the 
hair hangs down upon its knees like a goat. The co- 
lour of the body is black, but the front is white. 
It has briſtles on its back, tail, and hind legs, and it 
12 like an bog. It is an inhabitant of the north of 

ia. 

a, A variety of this ſpecies is the Indian ox, with a 
vaſt hump on the ſhoulders. They differ much in ſize 
and in the form of their horns. Some are very large, 
and of a reddiſh colonr ; with horns ſhort, and bendin 
cloſe to the neck ; others very ſmall, with borns alm 
upright, bending a little forward. In Surat is a minute 
kind not bigger than a great dog, which have a very 
fierce look, and are uſed to draw children in ſmall carts, 
In Celebes is a ſmall ſpecies not bigger than a middle- 
ſized ſheep, called Auoa, very fierce and wild, of a dark 
aſh-colour, inhabiting the rocks. Mr Loten, when in 
India, put ſome of them into a paddock, and in one 
night's time they killed 14 or 15 of his deer, by rip- 
ping up their bellies. 

V. The zusAaLvus, or common buffalo, has large black 
horns bent backwardand inwards, and plain before. The 
hair on the back is very hard, but thinly ſcattered over 
the body. It is a native of Aſia; but they are tamed 


in Italy, and uſed for the ſame pupoſes as black cattle - 


in other countries. They draw carriages, and are 
guided by a rope tied to a ſtring thruſt through their 
noſes. This buffalo is larger than an ox, has a thicker 
body, and a very hard hide. His pace is flow; but 
he will carry a great burden. They feed in herds like 
cows ; and yield plenty of milk, of which very good 
butter and cheeſe is made. Their fleſh is pretty good, 
but not to be compared to beef. The wild buffalo is a 
very fierce and dangerous animal ; he often attacks tra- 
vellers, and tears them in pieces. However, they are 
not ſo much to be feared in woods as in the plains, 
becauſe their horns which are ſometimes ten feet long, 
are apt to be entangled in the branches of trees, which 
gives thoſe who are ſurpriſed by them time to eſcape. 
They arc excellent ſwimmers, and will croſs the largeſt 
rivers without any difficulty. They run wild in great 
troops on the coaſt of Malabar; for which reaſon ſtran- 
gers are allowed to hunt and kill them at pleaſure. 

VI. The IN Dicus, or little Indian buffalo, has horns 
ſhorter than its ears, a bunch on its back, and no mane. 
It is about the ſize of a calf ſix months old, and uſed in 
the Ea(t-Indies for drawing coaches, 

BOS, in antiquity, was peculiarly uſed for an ancient 
Greek ſilver coin, which was didrachmus, or equiva- 
lent to two drachms, It was ſo called as having mY 
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the impreſſion of an ox, and chiefly obtained amon 
the Athenians and Delians; being ſometimes allo 


Boſcawen. (track of gold. From this aroſe the phraſe Bos in lin- 


gua, applied to thoſe who had taken bribes to hold 
their tongue. 

BOSA, a maritime town in the weſtern part of the 
iland of Sardinia, with a caſtle, a good port, and a 
biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on the river Boſa, to the 


north-eaſt of an iſland of the ſame name; and has good 


ſalt-pits. E. Long. 8. 30. N, Lat. 40. 19. 
BOSCAGE, the ſame with a grove or thicket, 
BoscaGE, in a law ſenſe, is that food which trees 

ield to cattle; as maſt, &c. But Manwood ſays, to 

* quit of boſcage is to be diſcharged of pay ing any 

duty for windfall wood in the foreſt. 

BosCAGE, among painters, denotes a landſcape re- 
preſenting much wood and trees. 

BOSCAN (John), a Spaniſh poet of the 16th cen- 
tary, born at Barcelona. He was the friend of Gar- 
cilaſſo de Viga, another Spanifh poct. Theſe two 
were the firſt who made any great improvement in 
the poetry of their nation, and their picces were print- 
ed together. Boſcan, who died about the year 1542, 
principally ſncceeded in ſonnets, 

BOSCAWEN (Edward), a brave Britiſh admiral, 
Was the ſecond fon of Hugh late lord viſcount Fal- 
mouth. Having early entered into the navy, he was, 
in 1740, captain of the Shorcham ; and behaved with 
great intrepidity as a volunteer under admiral Vernon, 
at the taking of Porto Bello, At the Gege of Car- 
thagena, ray, Pts 1740-1, he had the command of a 
party of ſeamen who reſolutely attacked and took a 
battery of 15 twenty-four pounders, thongh expoſed 
to the fire of another fort of five guns. Lord Aubrey 
Beauclerk being killed at the attack of Boca-Chica, 
captain Boſcawen ſucceeded him in the command of 
the prince Frederic of 70 guns. In May 1742, he 
returned to England, and married Frances daughter 
of William Glanville, Eſq ; and the ſame year was e- 
lefted repreſentative for Truro in Cornwall. In 1744, 
he was made captain of the Dreadnought of 60 guns ; 
and ſoon after he took the Media, a French man of 
war commanded by M. Hoquart, the firſt king's ſhip 
taken in that war. May 3. 1747, he ſignalized him- 
ſelf under the adwirals Anſon and Warren, in an en- 
gagement with the French fleet off Cape Finiſterre, 
and was wounded in the ſhoulder with a muſket ball. 
Here M. Hoquart, who then commanded the Dia- 
mond of 56 guns, again became his priſoner ; and all 
the French ſhips of war, which were ten in number, 
were taken. On the 15th of July, he was made rear- 
admiral of the blue, and commander in chief of the 
land and ſea forecs employed on an expedition to the 
Eaſt Indies ; and, on the 4th of November, failed from 
St Helen's, with fix ſhips of the line, five frigates, and 
2000 ſoldiers, On the 29th of July 1748, he arrived 
at $i David's, and ſoon after laid ſiege to Pondicherry ; 
but the men growing ſickly, and the monſoons being 
expected, the ſiege was raiſed, and Mr Boſcawen ſhow- 
ed himſelf as much the general as the admiral in his 
retreat. Soon after he had news of the peace, and 
Madraſs was delivered up to him by the French. In 
April 1750, he arrived at St Helen's in the Exeter, and 
found that in his abſence he had been appointed rear- 
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admiral of the white. He was the next year made one Boſch, 
of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and choſen Boſchaerts. 
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an elder brother of the Trinity-houſe. In February 
1755, he was appointed vice-admiral of the blue. On 
the 19th of April, * order to intercept a French 
ſquadron bound to North America, he fell in with the 
Alcide and Leys of 64 guns each, which were both 
taken ; on this occaſion M. Hoquart became his pri- 
ſoner a third time, and he returned. to Spithead with 
his prizes and 1500 priſoners. In 1756, he was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of the white ; and in 1758, admi- 
ral of the blue, and commander in chief of the expe- 
dition to Cape Breton; when, in conjunction with ge- 
neral Amherſt, and a body of troops from New Eng- 
land, the important fortreſs of Louiſbourg and the 
whole iſland of Cape Breton was taken, for which he 
afterwards reccived the thanks of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. In 1759, being appointed to command in the 
Mediterranean, he arrived at Gibraltar, where hcarin 
that the Toulon flcet, under M. de la Clue, had vaſſed 
the Straits, in order to join that at Breſt, he got under 
ſail, and on the 18th of Auguſt ſaw, purſued, and en- 
gaged the enemy. His ſhip, the Namur of 90 guns, 
bing her main-maſt, he ſhifted his flag to the New- 
ark; and, after a ſharp engagement, took three large 
ſhips, and burnt two in Lagos-bay, and the ſame year 
arrived at Spithead with his prizes and 2coo priſoners, 
On December 8. 1760, he was appointed general of 
the marines with a ſalary of L. 3000 per annum, and 
_ alſo ſworn one of the privy-council, He died in 
1701. 

BOSCH (Jacob e, a painter of ſtill life, was 
born at Amiterdam in 1636, and painted ſummer 
fruits of various kinds, peaches, pears, apples, plums, 
nectarines, and cherrics, with extraordinary neatneſs 
of pencil, He painted all his objects after nature, and 
imitated every ſort of fruit, with ſogreat truth and deli- 
cacy, with ſuch natural and tranſparent colour, that the 
appeared delicious, and almoſt real. He died in 1676, 

BOSCHAERTS (Thomas Willeborts), a ccle- 
brated painter, was born at Bergen-op-zoom ; and, 
like the great painters who flouriſhed at that time, be- 
gan to draw, when very young, in the books that were 
intended for other ſtudies. Preferring his pencil to 
every thing elſe, he drew his own picture, by his re- 
ſemblance in a looking-glaſs, fo like, that thoſe who 
ſaw it were aſtoniſhed, This he did before he had the 
leaſt inſtruction from any one, and when he was only 
12 years of age. Upon this his parents ſent him to a 
maſter, that he might follow the bent of his genius; 
but his firſt maſter being only an indifferent painter, 
and incapable of ſatisfying his earneſt deſire of learn» 
ing, he left him, and engaged himſelf with Gerard Se- 
gers; under whom, after four years practice, he proved 
a moſt accompliſhed artiſt, Antwerp being at that 
time the ſcat of arts, where there was a conflux of the 
moſt eminent painters, he thonght it the fitteſt place 
for his improvement ; and there executed ſuch a num- 
ber of noble pieces as added greatly to the ſplendor of 
that wealthy city. In 1642, Henry Frederick prince 
of Orange, and his ſon prince William, employed him 
in their ſervice ; in which he continued ſeveral years, 
and made thoſe excellent pieces that are to be ſeen in 
that prince's palace at the Hague and other parts of 

| Holland, 
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Holland, and paiated portraits for moſt of the perſons 
of quality that were then living. He died in the flower 


Bhies- of his age, in 1670. 


BOSCO, or Boscnt, a town of Italy, in the Mila- 
neſe, ſcated on the river Orbe. E. Long. 9. 44. N. Lat. 
3. 
9 OSCOT or Bosc, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, de- 
notes 2 ſpecies or tribe of monks in Paleſtine, who fed 
on graſs like the beaſts of the field. The word is 
Greek, gien, g. d. © grazers ;” formed from þ12u, 
paſer, „I feed,” The Boſcoi are ranked among the 
number of Adamites, not ſo much on account of their 
habit, as food. They took no care about proviſion ; 
but when eating-time came, or any of them was hun- 
ry, went into the fields, with each his knife in his 
2 and gathered and eat what he could find. 
BOSEA, GOLDEN-ROD TREE : A genus of the di- 


gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the 53d 
erdcr, Scabridæ. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; there 
is no corolla; and the berry is monoſpermous. Of 
this genus there is but one ſpecies, viz. the yervamora. 
This is a native of the Canary iſlands, and alſo of 
ſome of the Caribbees. It hath been long an inhabi- 
tant of the Britiſh botanic gardens, but hath never 
been obſerved to flower in that country. It is a pretty 
ſtrong woody ſhrub, growing with a ſtem as large as a 
middling perſon's leg; the branches come out very ir- 
regular, and make conſiderable ſhoots every ſummer, 
which ſhould be ſhortened in the ſpring. Theſe branches 
retain their leaves till towards the ſpring, when they 
fall away, and new leaves are produced in their place. 
It may be propagated by cuttings planted in the 
ſpring ; and the plants maſt be houſed in winter, for 
they are too tender to bear the open air at that ſeaſon 
of the year. 

BOSHIES-MEN, a ſpecies of Hottentots, ſo cal- 
led, according to Dr Sparrman, from their dwelling in 
woody or mountainous places, They are ſworn ene- 
mics to a paſtoral life, Some of their maxims are to 
live on hunting and plunder, and never to keep any a- 
nimal alive for the ſpace of one night. By this means 
they render themſelves odious to the reſt of the inha- 
bitants of the Cape; and are purſued and exterminated 
like the wild beaſts, whoſe manners they have aſſumed. 
Others of them again are kept alive, and made ſlaves 
of, Their weapons are poiſoned arrows, which ſhot 
out of a ſmall bow will fly to the diſtance of 200 
paces, and will hit a mark with a tolerable degree of 
certainty at the diſtance of 5o or even 100 paces. From 
this diſtance they can by ſtealth, as it were, convey 
death to the game they hunt for food, as well as to 
their foes, and even to ſo large and tremendous a beaſt 
as the lion ; this noble animal thus falling by a weapon 
which perhaps it deſpiſed, or even did not take notice 
of. The Hottentot, in the mean time, concealed and 
ſafe in his ambuſh, is abſolntely certain of the opera- 
tion of his poiſon, which he always culls of the moſt 
virulent kind; and it is ſaid he has only to wait a few 
minutes in order to ſce the wild beaſt languiſh and die, 
The dwellings of theſe foes to a paſtoral life are gene- 
rally not more agreeable than their maxims and man- 
ners. Like the wild beaſts, buſhes and clifts in rocks 
by turns ſerve them inſtead of houſes; and ſome of 
them are ſaid to be ſo far worſe than beaſts, that their 
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ſoil has been found cloſe by their habitations. A 
many of them are entirely naked; but ſuch as have 
been able to procure the ſkin of any fort of animal, 
reat or ſmall, cover their bodies with it from the 
oulders downwards as far as it will reach, wearing it 
till it falls off their backs in rags. As ignorant of a- 
griculture as apes and monkies, like them they are 0- 
bliged to wander about over hills and dales after certain 
wild roots, berries, and plants (which they cat raw), 
in order to ſuſtain a life that this miſerable food would 
ſoon extingoiſh and deſtroy were they uſed to better 
fare. Their table, however, is ſometimes compoſed 
of ſeveral other diſhes, among which may be reckoned 
the larvæ of inſets, or that kind of caterpillars from 
which butterflies are generated; and in like manner a 
ſort of white ants (the terme), graſshoppers, ſnakes, 
and ſome ſorts of ſpiders. With all theſe changes of 
diet, the Boſhies-man is nevertheleſs frequently in 
want, and famiſhed to ſuch a degree as to waſte almoſt 
to a ſhadow. *©* It was with no ſmall aſtoniſhment 
ſays Dr Sparrman), that I for the firſt time ſaw in 
ange Kloof a lad belonging to this race of men with 
his face, arms, legs, and body, ſo monſtronſly ſmall 
and withered, that I could not have been induced to 
ſuppoſe but that he had been brought to that ſtate by 
the fever that was epidemic in thoſe parts, had I not 
ſcen him at the ſame time run like a lapwing. It re- 
quired but a few weeks to bring one of theſe ſtarvelings 
to a thriving ſtate, and even to make him fat ; rheir 
ſtomachs being ſtrong enough to digeſt the great quan- 
tity of food with which they are crammed, 'as they 
may rather be ſaid to bolt than eat. 
happens indeed that they cannot long retain what they 
have taken in ; but this circumſtance, it is ſaid, does 
not hinder them from beginning again upon a new 
ſcore.” 

The capture of ſlaves from among this race of men 
is by no means difficult; and is effected (Dr Sparrman 
informs us) in the following manner. “ Several far- 
mers that are in want of ſervants join together and 
take a journey to that part of the country where the 
Boſhies-men live. They themſelves, as well as their 
Lego-Hottentots, or elſe ſuch Boſhies-men as have 
been caught ſome time before, and have been trained 
up to fidelity in their ſervice, endeavour to ſpy out 
where the wild Boſhies-men have their haunts. This 
is beſt diſcovered by the ſmoke of their fires. They 
are found in ſocieties from 10 to 50 and 100, reckon- 
ing great and ſmall together. Notwithſtanding this, 
the farmers will venture in a dark night to ſet vpon 
them with fix or eight people, which they contrive io 
do by previouſly ſtationing themſelves at ſome diſtance 
round about the craal. They then give the alarm by 
firing a gun or two, By this means there is ſuch a 
conſternation ſpread over the wholg body of theſe ſa- 
vages, that it is only the moſt bold and intelligent a- 
mong them that have the courage to break through 
the circle and ſteal off, Theſe the captors are glad 
enough to get rid of at ſo eaſy a rate; being better 
pleaſed with thoſe that are ſtupid, timorons, and ſtruck 
with amazement, and who conſequently allow them- 
ſelves to be taken and carried into bondage. They are, 
however, at firſt treated by gentle methods; that is, 
the victors intermix the faireſt promiſes with their 


threats, and endeavour, if poſſible, to ſhoot ſome of 
the 
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Boſhics- the larger kinds of game for their priſoners, ſuch as 


butfalocs, ſca-cows, and the like. Such agreeable baits, 
together with a little tobacco, ſoon induce them, con- 
tinually cockered and feaſted as they are, to go with a 
tolerable degree of cheerfulneſs to the coloniſt's place 
of abode, There this luxurious junketting upon meat 


and fat is exchanged for more moderate portions, con- 


ſiſting for the molt part of butter milk, frumenty, and 
haſty-pudding. This diet, nevertheleſs, makes the Bo- 
ſhics-man fat in a few weeks, However, he ſoon finds 
his good living embittered by the maundering and 
grambling of his maſter and miſtreſs. The words 
tguzeri and i'gunatſi, which perhaps are beſt tranſ- 
lated by thoſe of “ young forcerer” and“ imp,” are 
expreſſions which he mult frequently put up with, and 
ſometimes a few curſes and blows into the bargain ; and 
this for neglect, remiſſneſs, or idleneſs ; which laſt fai- 
lure, if it cannot be ſaid to be born with him, is how- 
ever in a manner naturaliſed in him. So that, both by 
nature and cuſtom deteſting all manner of labour, and 
now from his greater corpulency becoming ſtill more 
flothful, and having beſides been uſed to a wandering 
life ſubje& to no controul, he moſt ſenſibly ſeels the want 
of his liberty. No wonder, then, that he generally 
endeavours to regain it by making his eſcape : but 
what is really a ſubje& for wonder is, that when one 
of theſe poor devils runs away from his ſervice, or 
more properly bondage, he never takes with him any 
thing that does not belong to him. This is an in- 
ſtance of moderation in the ſavages towards their ty- 
rants which is univerſally atteſted, and at the ſame 
time praiſed and admired by the coloniſts themſelves ; 
which, however, I cannot eaſily reconcile with what 
J have learned of the human heart. It is in conſe- 
quence of their fearing to meet with harder uſage in 
caſe they ſhould be retaken ? Thus far, however, is 
certain, that none of this ſpecies of Hottentots are 
much given to violence or revenge. Free from — 11 
wants and deſires that torment the reſt of mankind, 
they are little, if at all, addicted to thieving, if we 
except brandy, victuals, and tobacco. It is not im- 
probable, likewiſe, that the advantages accruing from 
a theft may be overlooked by them, whentheir thoughts 
are taken up with regaining their liberty, the greateſt 
of all treaſures, 
ſome of the Hottentots or Boſhies-men, who are thus 
forced into the ſervice of the coloniſts, live in ſmall 
ſocieties peaceably and quietly in deſert tracts, where 
the coloniſts cannot caſily come at them, and are ſome- 
times in the poſſeſſion of a few cows. Theſe people pro- 
bably originate from Boſhies-men who have run away 
from the coloniſts ſervice. 

« I muſt confeſs (continues our author), that the 
Boſhies-men in ſome huſbandmens ſervice are treated 
in the gentleſt manner, and perhaps even without ever 
having a harſh word given them ; live very well with 
regard to proviſions ; are well alad, relatively to their 
condition in life ; and are very comfortably lodged, in 
compariſon of what others are, in their own ſtraw cot- 
tages. The chief of their buſineſs perhaps conſiſts 
in tending a herd of cattle or flock of ſheep during 
the heat of the day, when they have an opportunity 
of getting into a gentle ſtate of intoxication by ſmo- 


king tobacco; a ſtate which excites in them ſenſations 
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of as agreeable a nature as the frenzy produced by ſpi- 
rituous liquors and opium ſeems to afford to many o- 
thers, who are never at caſe but when they can procure 
to themſelves this delicious pleaſure. And yet, though 
they may thus agreeably paſs away the otherwiſe tedi- 
ous hours of their lives in ſmoking and ſleep, they ne- 
vertheleſs generally run away. he colon:{ts wonder 
at this, as a procedure entirely devoid of reaſon ; with- 
out perceiving that in ſo doing they ſuppoſe the Hotten- 
tots not endued with a deſire, which has its immediate 
foundation in nature, and which is common to the hu- 
man race, and even to moſt brute animals, viz. an car- 
neſt longing after their birth-place and families, and 
eſpecially after their liberty. 

« The llave buſineſs, that violent outrage to the 
natural rights of mankind, always in itſelf a crime, 
and which leads to all manner of miſdemeanors and 
wickedneſs, is exerciſed by the coloniſts in general with 
a cruelty towards the nation of Boſhies-men which 
merits the abhorrence of every one ; though I have 
been told that they pique themſelves upon it : and not 
only is the capture of thoſe Hottentots conſidered by 
them merely as a party of pleaſure, but in cold blood 
they deſtroy the bands which nature has knit between 
huſbands and their wives and children. Not content, 
for inſtance, with having torn an unhappy woman from 
the embraces of her huſband, her only protection and 
comfort, they endeavour all they can, and that chiefly 
at night, to deprive her likewiſe of her infants ; for 
it has been obſerved, that the mothers can ſeldom per- 
ſuade themſelves to flee from their tender offspring. 
The amiable tenderneſs of the mother, which perhaps 
glows with a more lively flame in the breaſt of this 
poor heathen than in thoſe of her Chriſtian tyrants, 
is the very circumſtance laid hold on by their perſecu- 
tors in order to rivet the chains of this wretched fe- 
male ſo much the faſter. There are ſome mothers, 
however, that ſet themſelves free, when they have loſt 
all hopes of ſaving their children, After having made 
their eſcape; they ſometimes keep ſecretly about the 
neighbourhood, in hopes of finding ſome opportunity 
of recovering their infants again.“ 

BOSNA $ERAG0, alarge and ſtrong town of Turkey 
in Europe, and capital of the province of Boſnia. E. 
Long. 18. 57. N. Lat. 44. 40. 

BOSNIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, ſeated 
between Sclavonia and Dalmatia, It belongs entirely 
to the Turks ; but they were on the point of being ex- 

elled from it by the Chriſtians, when the Spaniards 
invaded Sicily, and obliged the emperor to conclude 
the peace of Paſſarowitz in 1718, by which he gave up 
Boſnia tothe Turks, It is 200 miles in length, and 75 
in breadth, It is a barren country, and but little cul- 


tivated; the principal revenue won chiefly from the 


ſilyer mines. Among the game 

which are held in great eſteem. 
BOSPHORUS, or Bosrokus, in geography, a 
long and narrow ſea, which it is ſuppoſed a bullock 
may ſwim over, In a more general ſenſe, it is a long 
narrow ſea running in between two lands, or . e 
n 


ere are falcons, 


two continents, and by which two ſeas, or a gulph an 
a ſea, are made to communicate with each other: In 
which ſenſe, boſphorus amounts to the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call an arm of the ſea, channel, or ; 
& 


Boſna 
l! 


Boſphorus. 
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the Italians, fars ; the Latins, fretum; and the 
French, fas, manche, The word is Greek, geen, 
formed from ge © bullock,” and «4%; paſſage. 

The name ee is chiefly confined to two 
ſtraits in the Mediterranean ſea, viz. the boſphorus 5 
Thrace, commonly called the ſfiraits of Conſtantinople, 
or channei of the Black Sca; and the Cimmerian or 
Scythian boſphorus, ſo called, it ſeems, from its reſem- 
blance to the Thracian ; now more commonly the 
ſtraits of Kapha, or Kiderleri, from two cities ſtand- 
ing on it. 

The origin of the name is better agreed on than the 
reaſon why it was firſt given to the Thracian boſpho- 
rus, Nymphius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, 
that the Phrygians, deſiring to paſs the Thracian ſtrait, 
built a veſſel, on whoſe prow was the figure of a bul- 
lock; and which was hence culled et, ** bullock ;” 
and ſerved them for a ferry-boat. Dionyſius, Valerius 
Flaccus, Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcellinus, &c. 
ſay, that IG, being transferred into a cow by Juno, 
paſſed this ſtrait ſwimming, which hence was called 
boſpharus, Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were 
enjoined by the oracle, to follow the rout which a bul- 
lock ſhould mark out to them; and that, upon ſtirring 
one up, it jumped into the ſea to avoid their purſuit, 
and ſwam over this ſtrait. Others ſay, that an ox, tor- 
mented by a gad-fly, threw itſelf in, and ſwam over : 
and others, that ancieatly the inhabitants of theſe 
coaſts, when they wonld paſs over, joined little boats 
together, ind had them drawn over by bullocks, &c. 


BOSQUETS, in gardening, groves fo called from 


boſchetts, an Italian word which 1 a little ud. 
They are compartments in = or med by branches 
of trees diſpoſed either regularly in rows, or wildly and 
irregularly, according to the fancy of the owner. A 
boſquet is cither a plot of ground incloſed with paliſa- 
does of horn beam, the middle of it being filled with 
tall trees, as elm or the like, the tops of which make 
a tuft or pluine ; or it conſiſts only of high trees, as 
horſe-chuſnat, eim, &c. The gronnd ſhould be kept 
very ſmooth and rolled, or elſe covered with graſs, af- 
ter the manner of green plots, In planting boſquets, care 
ſhould be taken to mix the trees which produce their 
leaves of different ſhapes, and various ſhades of green, 
and hoary or meally leaves, ſo as to afford an agreeable 
proſpect. Boſquets are only proper for ſpacious gar- 
dens, and require a great expence to keep them up. 

BOSSAGE, in architecture, a term uſed for an 
ſtone that has a projecture, and is laid rough in a build- 
ing, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
coats of arms, &c. Boſlage is alſo that which is other- 
wiſe called ruſtic work ; and conſiſts of ſtones which ad- 
vance beyond the naked, or level of the building, by 
reaſon of indentures or channels left in the joinings. 
Theſe are chiefly uſed in the corners of edifices, and 
thence called ruſtic qucins. The cavities or indentures 
are ſometimes round, ſometimes chain-framed, or bevel- 
led, ſometimes in a diamond form, ſometimes incloſed 
with a cavetto, and ſometimes with a liſte]. 

BOSSE (Abraham), an able engraver, born at 
Tours, was well ſkilled in perſpective and architecture. 
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wall, in England, which ſends two members to parlia - 
ment, W. Long. 5. o. N. Lat. 50. 40. 


mitted a canon regular in the abbey of St Genevieve, 


in 1649 ; and after a year's probation, took the habit. 


He taught polite literature with great ſucceſs in ſeveral 
religious houſes for 12 years, when he gave up the taſk 
for retirement. He then publiſhed a parallel betwixt 
the 1 of Ariſtotle's natural philoſophy and 
thoſe of Des Cartes, with a view to reconcile them ; 
which was but indifferently received. His next trea- 
tiſe was on epic poetry ; which Boileau declared one 
of the beſt compoſitions on that ſubjeR in the French 
language, and which produced a great friendſhip be- 
tween them, He died in 1680, and left a great num- 
ber of MSS. which are kept in the abbey of St John de 
Chartres. 

BOSSUET (James Benigne), biſhop of Meux, 
was born at Dijon, on the 27th of September, 1627. 
He diſtingniſhed himſelf by his preaching, and the 
zeal he diſcovered in his endeavours to bring over the 
Proteſtants of France to the Romiſh church; by his op- 
23 to Quietiſm; and by bis numerous writings 

th in French and Latin, which have been collected 
together, and printed at Paris in 17vols 4to. This fa- 
mous divine dicd at Paris, in 1704, aged 77. 

BOSSUPT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Brabant. E. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. 
50. 52. 

BOSSUS (Matthew), diſtinguiſhed by his virtue 
and his learning, was born in 1427. He devoted him- 
ſelf to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 1451, in the congrega- 
tion of regular canons of Lateran, and afterwards 
taught divinity at Padua, His orations, his ſermons, 
and his letters, have been often printed. He alſo wrote 
a ſort of an apology for Phalaris, and other works. He 
died at Padua in 1502, aged 75. 

BOST, a very (ſtrong town of Perſia, and capital of 
the province of Zebleſtan. E. Long. 64. 15. N. Lat. 
31. 50 

BOSTANGIS, in the Turkiſh affairs, perſons em- 
gs in the garden of the feraglio, ont of whoſe num- 

r are collected thoſe that are to row in the Grand 
Signior's brigantines, when he has a mind to divert 
himſelf with fiſhing, or to take the air upon the canal. 
They who row on the left hand are only capable of 
mean employments in the gardens ; but they who row 
on the right hand may be promoted to the charge of 
boſtangi-bachi, who has the general intendency of all 
the Grand Signior's gardens, and commands above 
10,000 boſtangis. | 

BOSTON, a corporation-town of Lincolnſhire in 
England, which ſends two members to parliament. 
It is commodiouſly ſeated on both ſides the river Wi- 
tham, over which it has a handſome, high, wooden 
bridge ; and, being near the ſea, enjoys a good trade. 
It has a ſpacious market-place, and the largeſt pariſh 
church without croſs iſles in Europe, the ſteeple of 
which ſerves for a land-mark to ſailors. Boſton is a 
barony in the Irby ſamily. E. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 
33+ 3+ 


BOSSU (Rene le), born at Paris in 1631, was ad- Bolton. 


He wrote two treatiſes, which are eſteemed ; the one 


Bosrox“, the capital of Maſſachuſetts, and of * Moſer 
on the manner of deſigning, and the other upon en- 


all New-England. It is built on a peninſula of an Geegraphy, 
graving. irregular form, at the bottom of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. P. 177. 
BOSSINEY, or Boss-cAasTLE, a town of Corn- The neck or iſthmus which joins the peninſula to the 


I continent, 
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neck, is about three miles; the town itſelf is not quite 
two miles. Its breadth is various. At the entrance 
from Roxbury, it is narrow. The greateſt breadth is 
one mile and 139 yards. The buildings in the town 
cover about ooo acres. It contains near 1200 dwel- 
ling houſes, 

By a late computation, the number of inhabitants 
was found to be 14,640, of theſe 6,570 were males, 
and 8,070 females. This number is excluſive of ſtran- 
gers and tranſient perſons, who make nearly one third 
of the whole number of ſouls in Boſton, The ratcable 
polls, at the time of the cenſus, were about 2,620. In 
this town there are ſcventy-nine ſtreets, thirty-eight 
lanes, and twenty-one alleys, excluſive of ſquares and 
courts; and about eighty wharves and quays, very con- 
venient for veſſels. The principal wharf extends 600 
yards into the ſca, and is covered on the north-ſide 
with large and convenient ſtores. It far exceeds any 
other wharf in the United States. 

In Boſton are ſixteen houſes for public worſhip; of 
which nine are for congregationaliſts, three for epiſ- 
copalians, two for baptiſts, one for the friends, and one 
for univerſaliſts, or independents. There is one old 
meeting houſe deſolate and in ruins, in ſchool-ſtreet. 

The other public buildings are the ſtate houſe, faucuil 
hall, an alms houſe, a workhouſe, and a bridewell, 
That building which was formerly the governor's houſe, 
is now occupied in its ſeveral apartments, by the coun- 
cil, the treaſurer, and the ſecretary ; the two latter 
hold their offices in it. The public granary is converted 
into a ſtore, and the linen manufactory houſe, is now 
occupied by the bank. Moſt of the public buildings are 
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I N the utmoſt extent of the word, ſignifies a know- 
ledge of plants, and of the uſes to which they may 
be applied, cither in medicine, in chemiltry, or in the 
different arts. But, as the medical virtnes of plants fall 
properly under the province of the phyſician, their 
chemical properties belong to the chemilt, &c.; hence 
the ſcience of botany is commonly reſtricted to a bare 
knowledge of the diflerent plants themſelves, and of 
the diſtinguiſhing marks whereby each individual ſpe- 
cies may be known from every other. This knowledge 
15 indiſpenſably neceſſary for thoſe who propoſe to apply 
plants to any uſeful purpoſe : for example, though we 
mould ſappoſe a phyſiciau cver ſo well acquainted with 
the virmes of opium, and a chemiſt ever fo well ac- 
quainted with the method of preparing it, yet if both 
ot them were entirely ignorant of botany, ſo as to be 
unable to diſtinguiſh the particular ſpecies of poppy 
which produces opium ſrom others of the ſame genus, 
it is evident, their medicinal and chemical ſkill could 
be of no uſe. | 

The atility of botanical claſſifications may be further 
illaftrated from the following conſiderations, 

1. With regard to Fed. Many animals are endowed 
with an inſtinctive faculty of diſtinguiſhing with cer- 
tainty whether the food preſented to them be ſalutary, 
or noxious, Mankind have no ſach inſtinct, They 
muſt have recourle to experience, and to obſervation, 


But theſe are not ſafficient to guide us in every caſe, The 
Vor. III. 
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noſton. continent, is at the ſouth end of the town, and leads to 
———— Roxbury. The length of the town, including the 
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handſome, and ſome of them are elegant. The town 
is irregularly built, but as it lies in a circular form a- 
round the harbour, it exhibits a very handſome view as 
you approach it from the ſea. On the welt ſide of the 
town is the mall, a very beautiful public walk, adorned 
with rows of trees, and in view of the common, which 
is always open to refreſhing breezes. Beacou hill, which 
overlooks the town from the welt, affords a fine varic- 
gated proſpect. 

The harbour of Boſton is ſafe, and large enough to 
contain 500 ſhips at anchor, in a good depth of water; 
while the entrance is ſo narrow as ſcarcely to admit two 
ſhips abreaſt. It is diverſified with many iſlands, which 
afford rich paſturing, hay, and grain. About three 
miles from the town is the Caſtle, which commands the 
entrance of the harbour. Here are mounted about 
forty pieces of heavy artillery, beſides a large number 
of a ſmaller ſize, The fort is garriſoned by a company 
of about 50 ſoldiers, who alſo guard the convicts that 
are ſentenced, and ſent here to labour. Theſe are all 
employed in the nail manufaRory. 

BOSW ORTH, a town of Leiceſterſhire in England, 
ſituated in W. Long. 1. 24. N. Lat. 52. 45. It has 
a lofty ſituation on a hill, and the country about it is 
fertile in corn and graſs, It is memorable for the de- 
ciſive battle fought ncar it between Richard III. and 
the earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. whercin 
the former Joſt his crown and life. 

BOTALLUS (Leonard), phyſician to the duke of 
Alengon, and to Henry III. was born at Aſti in Picd- 
mont. He introduced at Paris the practice of frequent 
letting of blood ; which was condemned by the faculty ; 
but ſoon after his death it came into practice with all 
the phyſicians. | 
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traveller is often allured by the agreeableneſs of ſmell 
and taſte to cat poiſonous fruits. Neither will a gene- 
ral caution, not to eat any thing but what we know 
from experience to be ſalutary, anſwer in every emer- 
gency. A ſhip's company, in want of proviſions, may 


Fol on, 


be thrown upon an uninhabited coaſt or a deſert iſland. 


Totally ignorant of the nature of the plants they meet 
with, diſeaſes, or ſcarcity of animals, may make ir 
abſolutely neceſſary to uſe vegetable food. The con- 
ſequence is dreadful: they muſt firſt cat before any 
certain concluſion can be formed. This is not the de- 
ſcription of danger ariſing from an imaginary lituation. 
Before the vegetables that grow in America, the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, &c. became familiar to ſailors many 
lives were loſt by trials of this Kind: neither has all 
the information reccived from experience been ſut- 
ficient to prevent individuals from (till falling a prey to 
ignorance, or raſhneſs.—If the whole ſcience of botany 
were as complcte as ſome of its branches, very little 
{kill in it would be ſufficient to guard us infallibly from 
committing ſuch fatal miſtakes. There are certain or- 
ders and claſſes which are called natural, becauſe every 
genus and ſpecies comprehended under them are not 
only diſtinguiſhed by the ſame characteriſtic marks, but 
likewiſe poſſeſs the ſame qualities, though not in an 
equal degree. For example.: Show a botaniſt the flower 
of a plant whoſe calyx is a double-valved glume, with 
three ſtamina, two piſtils, and one naked ſeed; he can 

T6 pronounce 
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pronounce with abſolute certainty, that the plant from 
which the flower was taken, bears ſeeds of a farinaceous 
quality, and that they may be ſafely uſed as food, In 
like manner, ſhow him a flower with 12 or more ſta- 
mina all inſerted into the internal fide of the calyx, 
though it belonged to a plant growing in Japan, he can 
pronounce without heſitation, that the fruit of it may be 
eat with ſafety, On the other hand ſhew him 2 plant 
whoſe flower has five ſtamina, one piſtil, one petal, or 
flower-leaf, and whoſe fruit is of the berry kind, he will 
tell you to abſtain from it, becauſe it is poiſonous, Facts 
of this kind render botany not only a reſpectable, but a 
moſt intereſting ſcience. 

2. With reſpect to Medicine, the ſame thing holds 
good. It 1s found by experience, that plants which 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame characters in the flower 
and fruit have the ſame qualitics, though not always 
in an equal degree as to ſtrength or weakneſs; fo 
that, upon inſpection of the flower and fruit, a botaniſt 
can determine à priori the effects that will reſult when 
taken in the ſtomach. In order, therefore, to deter- 
mine the medical virtues of all the plants belonging to 
a natural claſs, the phyſician has nothing to do but to 
aſcertain, by a ſet of * and unqueſtionable experi- 
ments, the virtues of any one of them. This greatly 
ſhortens the labour of inveſtigation, Suppoſing the 
number of known ſpecies to be 20,000; by aſcertain- 
ing the virtues of one genus, at a medium, you deter- 
mine the virtues of 12 ſpecies. But by aſcertaining 
the virtues of one genus belonging to a natural order, 
the virtues of perhaps 300 or 400 ſpecics are aſcer- 
tained. 


Se. I. Hiſtory of Butany. 


Tu origin of this ſcience, like that of moſt others, 
cannot be found out from the moſt ancient hiſtories ; 
bat it is very probable, that ſome degree of botanical 
knowledge has exiſted in every age of the world, The 
firſt botanical writings of which we have any account 
arc thoſe of Solomon, who we are informed by ſcripture 
wrote a treatiſe upon this ſubject; which, however, is 
abſolutely loſt, not being quoted by any ancient author, 
uor the leaſt fragment of it remaining. Among the 
Greeks, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, and other ancient 
philoſophers, wrote treatiſes on plants: but their works 
are alſo loſt; and from the quotations that yet re- 
main in the works of Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, and 
Pliny, we learn that thoſe firſt botanical writings could 
convey but very litile knowledge. 

The hiſtorical æra of botany, therefore, commences 
with Theophraſtus, the diſciple of Ariſtotle. He was 
born at Ereſium, in the iſland of Leſbos ; and flouriſhed 
in the third century before the Chriſtian #ra,' being 
about 100 years poſterior to Hippocrates, His work 
13 intitled The Hiſtory 'of Plants, and treats of their 
origin, propagation, anatomy, and conſtruction; of 
vegetable life, and of vegetation. It conſiſted origi- 
nally of ten books; but of theſe only nine are now 
extant. In theſe, vegetables are diſtributed into ſeven 
claſſes, or primary diviſions: which have for their ob- 
ject, the generation of plants; their place of growth ; 
their ſize, as trees and ſhrubs; their uſe, as pot-herbs 
and eſculent grains; and their lacteſcence, or the li- 
quor, of whatever colour, that flows from plants when 


cut. In his work, about 300 different plans are de- 
ſcribed. 
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The next botaniſt of any note was Divſcorides, a 
Grecian by birth, but under the Roman empire, being 
near 300 years poſterior to Theophraſtus. He de- 
ſcribes about 600 plants; and theſe he has arranged, 
from their uſes in medicine and domeſtic conomy, into 
four claſſes, which are thus deſigned: aromatics ; ali- 
mentary vegetables, or ſuch as * ſor food ; medi- 
cinal, and vinous plants. 

Almoſt cotemporary with Dioſcorides, flouriſhed 
Antonius Muſa, Cato, Varro, Virgil, and Columella; 
the firſt, author of a treatiſe ſtill extant on the plant 
betony ; the four others celebrated for their uſeful tract: 
on agriculture, and rural economy, 

Pliny the Elder, in his voluminous work, intitled 
The Hiſtory of the Mord, has a botanical part which 
is contained in 15 books. In theſe, beſides the plants 
of Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides, he has given deſcrip- 
tions of ſeveral new ſpecies, extracted, probably, from 
works which would otherwiſe have been totally loft. 
Pliny uſes ſcarce any mode of arrangement, except the 
ancient, but very incorrect diſtinction, into trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbs, His plan, however, extends not 
only to botanical diſtinctions, but to gardening, apri- 
culture, and whatever is connected, either mort nearly 
or remotely, with the ſcience of plants. He gives de- 
ſcriptions of above 1000 different ſpecies; but from 
the want of a proper ſyſtematic arrangement, it is oſt- 
en difficult, and perhaps, impoſſible, to determine what 
plants he or other ancient botaniſts do really deſcribe. 

This want of preciſion in properly arranging their 
plants was the reaſon why the botany of the ancicnts 
was always very limited, and after the time of Pliny 
declined fo rapidly. On the deſtruction of the weſtern 
empire by the Goths, and other barbarous nations, it is 
not to be thought that botany conld ſurvive any more 
than the other ſciences. It was not till near the cloſe 
of the eighth century, that the ancient botany began 
again to appear in Arabia. Scrapion, well known in 
medicine, ſtands firſtin the Arabian catalogue of bo- 
taniſts; io him ſucceeded Razis, Avicenna, Averrhoes, 
Actuarius, &c. An author known by the name of 
Plato Apuleius, or Apolienſis, of whoſe Herbarium very 
old manuſcript copies are preſerved in ſome curious li- 
braries, is ſuppoſed to have lived near this period, The 
works of moſt of theſe botaniſts, however, were only 
tranſlations and compilations from the Greek writers; 
ſo that, for want of a proper ſyſtematic arrangement, 
the ſcience ſunk, a ſecond time, into total oblivion. For 
near 400 years after Abenguefit, an Arabian phy ſi- 
cian who flouriſhed in the end of the 12th century, 
ſcarce any attempts were made in the botanical way. 
Some obſcure writers indecd appeared in ſeveral parts 
of Europe; as Arnoldus de Villa Nova; Platearius ; 
Mattheus Sylvaticus; and Bartholomew Glanvil, 
commonly called Bartholomens Anglus, a Franciſcan 
wonk, deſcended of the family of the Earls of Suffolk, 
who lived in the reign of King Edward III. and wrote 
a book of natural hiſtory, intiiled De proprietatibus 
rerum, which was trenſlated into Engliſh 3 de 
Treviſa in 1398: but though all theſe wrote of plants, 
they were ſo totally deſtitute of method, that their 
works remain one great chaos, from whence it is im- 
poſſible to extract any thing intelligible. 

On the revival of letters in the beginning of the 16th 
century, the botany of the ancients was reſtored a ſe- 
cond time. The Greek writings. were tranſlated into 

Latin, 
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Latin, the common language of Europe. Gaza, a 
Greek refugee at Rome, made elegant tranſlations of 
Ariſtotle, aud Theophraſtus, whoafterwards were com- 
mented upon by Scaliger, and Stapel. Dioſcorides was 
alſo tranſlated, and commented on. His beſt commen- 
tators are Hermolans Barbaras, Fuchſcius, Rucllus 
Cordus, Geſner, and Matthiolus. The moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed commentators of Pliny are Dalechamp in 1604, 
Salmaſius in 1689, Harduin, and Guilandinus. Meur- 
ſius and Urſinus have written commentaries upon Cato; 
Campegius and Monardes upou Meſue the Arabian, and 
Lonicer upon Avicenna. This laſt hath been tranſiated 
by ſeveral writers, particularly Alpagus, Coſtæus, and 
Plempius, into Latin; and by one writer, Amalthzus, 
into Hebrew. | 

Hieronymus Bock, or Bouc, a German, generally 
known by the name of Tragus, is the firſt modern who 
has given a methodical diſtribution of vegetables. In 
1532, he publiſhed a Hiſtory of Plants, in which he 
deſcribes $00 ſpecies ; and theſe he divides into three 
claſſes, founded on the qualities of vegetables, their 
figure, habit, and ſize. The ſame method of arrange- 
ment was followed by Lonicer, Dodonzus, L'Obec], 
Cluſius, Brunsfelſius, Monordes, Cordus, and ſome other 
botaniſts of this period. How far ſich a method was 
deficient, ſhall be conſidered in the following ſeCtion ; 
however, it was not till 1 560 that Conrad Geſner firſt 
propoſed to the world an arrangement of vegetables 
from the parts of the flower and fruit. He did not eſta- 
bliſh any plan founded upon this principle ; but, hav- 
ing ſuggeſted the idoa, left the application to be made 
by others: and in 1582, Dr Andrew Cæſalpinus, phy- 
fician at Piſa, and afterwards profeſſor of botany at 
Padua, firſt availing himſelf of the ingenuity of his pre- 
deceſſor, propoſed a method of arrangement which has 
the fruit for its baſis ; and, thus, gave origin to ſyſte- 
matic botany, the ſecond grand era in the hiſtory of 
that ſcience. | 

Even this improved method of Cæſalpinus was not 
without very great inconveniences, which ſhall be ta- 
ken notice of hereafter. As it was, however, ſo greatly 
ſiperior to every thing that had appeared before, it 
might have been expected that the learned would have 
immediately adopted it, and that all the former equivo- 
cal and inſufficient characters would have been rejec- 
red. But the fact was otherwiſe. Cæſalpinus's method 
of arrangement died with him; and it was not till 
near a century after, that Dr Robert Moriſon, of A- 
berdeen, attaching himſelf to the principles of Geſner 
and Cæſalpinus, re-eſtabliſhed ſcientific arrangement 
upon a ſolid foundation: ſo that, from being only the 
reſtorer of ſyſtem, he has been generally celebrated as 
its founder. In the long interval between Cæſalpinus 
and Moriſon, flouriſhed ſome eminent botaniſts. The 
moſt noted are, Dalechamp, author of A general Hiſto- 
ry of plants: Theodore, ſurnamed Tabemaæmountanus, 
and Thalius, two German writers ; Porta, an Italian, 
famous for an arrangement of plants from their relations 
to the ſtars, to men, and to other animals ; Proſper Al- 
pinus, author of a Catalogue of the plants of Egypt; 
Fabius Columna, inventor of many of the botanical 
terms now aſed ; the two Bauhins; Gerard, and Par- 
kinſon; Zalazianſki, a Pole, author of an arrangement 
from the qualities and habit of plants; Marcgrave and 
Piſo, celebrated for their natural Hiſtory of Brazil; 
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Hernandez, equally celebrated for his Hiſtory of Mexi- 
co; Paſſæus, or Du Pas, author of an arrangement of 
plants from the time of flowering, of all characters the 
moſt ancertain and inſufficient ; Johnſton ; Bontius, a 
Dutchman, author of a Natural Hiſtory of the Eaſt 
Indies; Aldrovandus, the celebrated naturaliſt ; and 
Rheede, povernor of Malabar, and author of the we!l- 
known Hortus Malabaricus. 

The method propoſed by Moriſon has the fruit for 
its baſis, as well as that of Czſalpinus; to which, how- 
ever, it is greatly inferior both in the plan and execu- 
tion, It is, indeed, of all others the moſt difficult in 
practice; and was therefore not adopted by any ſuc 
ceeding writer, except Bobart, who in 1699 completed 
Moriſon's Univerſal Hiſtory of Plants, and an anony- 
mous author, whoſe work appeared in 1720, Imper- 
fe, however, as his method is, it furniſhed many uſe 
ful hints, which ſacceeding botaniſts have not failed to 
improve, Ray and Tournefort have owed him much, 
and are not aſhamed to own the obligation. The 
ſame has been done even by Linnzus; who hath eſta- 
bliſhed the ſcience of botany on a moſt ſolid founda- 
tion, by introducing the method of arrangement, if not 
abſolutely perfect, at leaſt as nearly approaching to per- 
fection as can be expected: and, therefore, hath been 
deſervedly followed, in preference to every other, by 
all botaniſts, ſince its firſt publication. But to give a 
particular account of all the different batanical ems, 
with the particular advantages and diſadvantapes at- 
tending each, ſhall be the buſineſs of the ſubſequent 
ſections. 


Sect. II. Of the ancient Method of arranging 
Vegetables. 


In giving an account of the works of Theophraſtus 
and Dioſcorides, we have already taken notice that 
the former choſe ſeven diſtinguiſhing characters, viz. 
the generation of plants; their place of growth ; their 
ſize, as trees and ſhrubs : their uſe, as pot-herbs and 
eſculent grains; and their lacteſcence, or liquor that 
flows from them when cut. Dioſcorides divided them 
into aromatics, alimentary, medicinal and vinous plants. 
The good properties of this method are, that the bo- 
taniſt, as it were, comes to the point at once; and when 
he knows the ym, knows alſo its virtues and uſes, or 
at leaſt part of them : but this convenience is greatly 
overbalanced by innumerable diſadvantages ; for the 
qualities and virtues of plants are ncither fixed and in- 
variable, nor are they impreſſed in legible characters 
on the plants themſelves. The different parts of a plant 
often poſſeſs different and even oppoſite virtues; ſo that 
ſuppoſing the virtues to be known, and applied to the 
purpoſe of vegetable arrangement, the root muſt fre- 
quently fall under one diviſion, the leaves under a ſe- 
cond, and the flower and fruit under a third. Belides, 
if we reflect that the ſole end of ſuch arrangment is 
to facilitate the knowledpe of plants to others, the in- 
ſ1fficiency and even abſurdity of methods founded upon 
their virtues will immediately appear. A ſtalk of ver- 
vain, for inſtance, is Tae to me, which I am to 
inveſtigate from a preſuppoſed knowledge of the virtues 
of plants. Before I can ſettle the claſs to which it be- 
longs, I muſt diſcover whether or not it has the virtues 
belonging to any of the plants I know; and this diſ- 
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covery being the reſult of the repcated experiments on 
Various parts of the human body, may require many 
years for its accompliſhment. 

The ſame cauſes which render methods founded on 
the virtues of plants unfavourable for the purpoſe of 
inveſtigation, muſt evidently diſqualify all their other 
variable quantitics and accidentsfrom naving a place in 
a genuine ſyſtematic arrangement. The natale ſelum 
of plants, which is one of Theophraſtas's diviſions, af- 
tords no better diſtinctive characters than their powers 
and virtues, Many countries, as well as many foils, 
produce the ſame individual plants. The ſame ſpecics 
which crown the mountains, frequently cover the fens; 
and plants which have long been reckoned the peculiar 
inhabitants of ſome parts of Aſia and America, are now 
{rand to grow naturally in equal perfection in the very 
different climates of Lapland and Siberia. The ſiæe 
of plants, which ſuggeſted the ancient diviſion intotrees 
and ſhrubs, is no leſs au equivocal mark of diſtinction 
than the circumſtances already mentioned. The vine, 
which modern botaniſts denominate a thrub, was ranged 
by Theophraſtus in his third claſs containing trees, In 
tit, every thing reſpecting ſize is ſo much affected by 
differences of foil, climate, and culture, that the ſame 
plant, in different circumſtances, ſhall differ excceding- 
ly in height; and in a method founded upon the ſime, 
would ſometimes be ranged as a tree, and ſometimes as 
a ſhrub, or even an under-ſhrub, according as it hap- 
pens to exceed, equal, or fall ſhort of, a given ſtandard. 
No leſs inſufficient are charatteriſtical marks drawn from 
the colour, taſte, and ſmell of plants. Of all the at- 
tributes of vegetable nature, colour is, perhaps, the moſt 
iuconſtant, Heat, climate, culture, foil, &c. contri- 
byte to the production of endleſs diverſiies of colour, 
and render the tranſition from one to another natural 
and caſy. Red and blue paſs caſily into white, white 
into purple, yellow into white, red into blue, blue into 
yellow, c. In the ſame leaf or flower, different co- 
lours are frequently obſerved. Variations, too, in point 
of colour are frequently obſerved to take place not 
only in different individuals of the ſame ſpecies, but 
even in ſimilar parts of the ſame plant. Marvel of 
Peru and Sweet William produce flowers of different 
colour upon the ſame ſtalk. Objections equally valid 
lie againſt characteriſtical marks drawn from the taſte 
and ſmell. The former varies in different individuals 
from differences of ape, and even in the ſame individual 
at different times, according to the morbid or ſound 
ſtate of the organ. The latter is different in different 
ſubjects, and varies in each; nor are the effluvia ſent 
forth from the ſame body always of equal intenſity. 
In plants, taſte is ſubject to continual variations from 
differences of climate, ſoil, and culture, Garlic in ſome 
climates, particularly in Greece, is ſaid to loſe its rank- 
neſs ; apples and pears that grow naturally inthe woods, 
are intolerably acid; celery and lettuce, which culture 
renders ſweet and palatable, are in their wild unculti- 
vated ſlate bitter, difagreeable, and in ſome caſes 
noxious. 

Theſe conſiderations are abundantly ſufficient to ſhow 
the imperſection of the ancient ſyſtem of botany ; and, 
indeed, conlidering the vague and uncertain marks by 
which the ancients diſtinguiſhed one plant from ano- 
ther, we may rather wonder how ſuch a ſcience as bo- 
tany came to have an exiſtence among them, than that 


ä 


they arrived at no greater perſection in it, or ſuffered 
it ſo ſoon to fall into oblivion, 


SECT. III. the different Botanical Syſtems from 
the tima of Ceſner to that of Linneus. 


THe inſufficiency of the ancient botanical ſyſtem be- 
ng ſo fully ſhown in the laſt ſection, we think it need- 
leſs to take much notice of the methods nſcd by Tra- 
gus and his cotemporarics and followers. The virtues 
of plants being found an inſufficient characteriſtic, ſuc- 
ceeding botaniſts had taken in the root, ſtem, and 
leaves; but theſe being found alſo inſufficient and va- 
riable, Geſner turned his eye to the flower and fruit, 
as being the moſt permanent and unchangeable parts 
of the plant, In propoſing the parts of fructification, 
however, as the molt proper for arranging plants, he 
communicated no hints reſpecting the choice of ſome 
of thoſe parts in preference to others. Each particular 
organ of the flower and fruit furniſhes ſufficient variety 
to ſerve as the foundation of a method ; but all of them 
are not equally proper for this purpoſe. Cæſalpinus, 
thefirſt follower of Geſner, made a miſtake in his choice, 
and took his diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics only ſrom the 
fruit, The parts of the flower, therefore, being em- 
ployed by the firſt ſyſtematic writers only as ſubaltern 
diſtinctions in finding out orders and genera, it is evi- 
dent that the plant could not be fully inveſtigated for 
ſeveral months. Suppoſe a plant ripens its fruit in 
October, and does not produce flowers till the follow- 
ing May: the claſs, upon inſpection of the fruit in the 
month of October, is immediately aſcertained ; but the 
plant ſtill remains unknown, and will continue ſo up- 
wards of ſix months after, if the characters of the or- 
der and genus, have been made to depend on any partof 
the flower, Methods founded on the fruit have another 
inconvenience ; plants conſtantly ripen their fruit in 
thoſe countries where they grow naturally, but not al- 
ways in the countries to which they may be acciden- 
tally tranſported. So far from this, many plants that 
are naiives of a warm chmate neither ripen nor form 
fruit in a cold one. Few of the African, Aſiatic and 
Weſt-Indian plants produce fruit in Britain. A me— 
thod, therefore, founded upon the fruit, could only fa- 
cilitate the Knowledge of ſuch plants to the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries where they grow: to the Engliſh bo- 
taniſt they could be of little or no ſervice. The ſame 
objeCtion cannot reaſonably be urged againſt methods 
founded on the flower, ſince the influence of climates 
much colder then that of Britain has not been able to 


deſtroy the faculty of producing flowers in many, per- 


haps in moſt, of the plants juſt mentioned. 
Czxſalpinus ſets out with an ancient diſtinction of 

vegetables, from their duration, into trees and herbs, 

With the former he combines ſhrubs; with the latter, 


under-ſhrubs; and diſtributes his plants into the 15 fol- 


lowing claſſes, 1. Trees with the germ (radicle or 
principle of life in the ſeed) on the point of the ſeed. 
2. Trees with the germ on the bale of the ſeed. 3. 
Herbs having one ſced only. 4. Herbs having two 
ſeeds. 5. Herbs having four ſeeds. 6. Herbs having 
many ſceds. 7. Herbs having one grain or kernel. 
8, Herbs having one capſule, 9. Herbs having two 
capſules. 10. Herbs having fibrous roots. 11. Herbs 
having bulbous roots. 12. Herbs having ſaccory or 
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1 
endire- like flowers. 13. Herbs having common flowers. 
14. Herbs having ſeveral follicles or ſced-bags. 15. 
Herbs having neither flower nor ſced. 

The inconveniences of this method have been already 
pointed out pretty fully, and will evidently appear upon 
an attempt to refer any common plant tv one of the 
15 abovementioned claſſes. His ſections, orders, or 
ſccondary diviſions, are 47 in number, and depend upon 
a variety of parts and circumſtances. The principal 
of theſe are, the diſpoſition, ſituation, and figare, of 
the flowers; the nature of the ſeed-vellcl, or cover of 
the ſeeds ; the ſituation of the radicle in the ſeed ; the 
number of ſced-lobes, or ſeminal leaves; the diſpoſition 
of the leaves, and colour of the flowers. The lacteſ- 
cence too, or miikineſs, which is obſerved in the com- 
pound flowers with flat florets, is made a characteriſtic 
diſtinction, and diſcriminates the firit order of the 12h 
claſs. - Thus, in the firſt ſyſtematic arrangements, the 
characters of the clailes only were borrowed from the 
parts of fructification ; while thoſe of the ſubaltern di- 
viſions were very numerous, and reſpected every part 
of the plant ; but that ſuch diviſions might be perfect, 
they ſhould be coſtituted, like the claſſes, from the 
modifications of a ſingle part of the fructification. 

Tue great object had in view by Moriſon, who comes 
next in order io Czſalpinvs, was to inveſtigate the 
order of nature, not to fabricate an caſy method of 
arranging plants. Hence his ſyſtem is devoid of unitor- 
mity, and is clogged with multiplicity of charatters ; 
his claſſes are frequently not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from one another, aud the key of arrangement ſeems 
totally loſt. He ſets out with a diviſion of plants, from 
their conliſtence, into ligneous or woody, and herbace- 
ous, He founds his ſyſtem os the fruit, the corollæ or 
bloſſoms, and the habit of the plants. IIis claſſes are 
as follows: 1. Trees. 2. Shrubs. 3. Under-ihrubs, 
4. Herbs climbing. 5. Herbs leguminous or papilio- 
naceous. 6. Herbs podded. 7. Herbs tricaplular or 
with three capſules. 8. Herbs with four or hve cap- 
ſules. 9. Herbs corymbiferous. 10. Herbs having a 
milky juice, or downy tops. 11. Herbs culmiferous, 
as graſles. 12. Herbs umbelliferous, 13. Herbs ha- 
ving three kernels. 14. Herbs having helmet-ſhaped 
flowers. 15. Herbs having many capſules. 16. Herbs 
berry-bearing. 17. Herbs called capillary plants, as 
the fern kind. 18. Anomalous or irregular herbs. 

Of theſe clatles, the fourth and eight poſſeſs no ge- 


nuine diſtinctive character; nor are the ninth and tenth 


claſſes ſufficiently diſtiagnithed ; the fifteenth claſs is 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the eighth, nor the 
16th from the fourth. His ſections or ſecondary di- 
viſions, which are 108 in number, ariſe from the 1i- 
gare and ſubſtance of the fruit; the number of ſeeds, 
leaves, and petals ; the figure of the root ; the dircc- 
tion of the ſtem ; the colour of the flowers ; the place 
of growth; and, in one claſs, from the medicinal vir- 
tuts of ſome of the plants that compole it. 

in 1632, Ray propoſed his method to the world, 
two years after the publication of Moriſon's, which 
ſerved in ſome meaſure as its baſis. It conſiſted ori- 
ginally of the following 25 claſſes: 1. Trees. 2. Shrubs. 
3. Herbs imperfect. 4. Herbs having no flower. 5. 
Capillary plants. 6. Staminous herbs having only the 
ſtamina. 7. Thoſe having one naked ſeed: 8. Um- 
belliferous herbs. . Veriicillated, annalar, or ring- 
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ſhaped ones, 10. Rovgh-leafed plants. 11. Stellated 
or ſtar- ſhapcd ones. 12. Apple-bearing herbs. 13. Ber- 
ry-bearing herbs. 14. Herbs having many pods. 
15. Monopetalous unitorm, or regular herbs. 16. Mo- 
nopetalous irregular, or having different forms. 17. Te- 
trapetalous, having large pods. 18. Tetrapetalous, 
having ſmall pods. 19. Papilionaceous. 20. Penta- 
petalous herbs. 21. Corns. 22. Graſſes. 23. Graſs- 
leafed plants. 24. Bulbous rooted plants. 25. Plants 
near akin to the bulbous, 

This method Ray carefully corrected and amended 
at different times; ſo that the plan of arrangement 
which now bears the name of that author, and was firit 
publiſhed in 1700, is entirely different from what had 
appeared in 1682, It now conliſts of 33 claſſes, Their 
diſtinguiſhing marks are taken from the port, or habit, 
of the plants; their greater or leſs degree of perfection; 
their place of growth ; the number of ſeed-lobes, or 
ſeminal leaves, petals, capſules, and ſeeds; the ſituation 
and diſpoſition of the flowers, flower-cup, and leaves ; 
the abſence or preſence of the buds, flower-cup, and 
petals ; the ſubſtance of the leaves and fruit; and the 
difficulty of clafling certain plants. They are as follow. 
I. Submarine, or ſea-plants. 2. Fungi. 3. Molles. 
4. Capillary plants. 5. Thoſe without petals. 6. Pla- 
nipetalæ, thole with compound flowers; ſemifloſculous, 
or half-florets. 7. Thoſe with compound flowers ra- 
diated. 8. Thoſe with compound flowers, floſculous, 
or with whole florets. 9. Plants with one ſeed. 


10. Plants umbellated. 11. Thoſe ſicllated or ſtar- 


ſhaped. 12. Rough-leafed plants. 13. Plants verti- 
cillate or whorled. 14. Thoſe with many ſeeds. 
15. Apple-bearing herbs. 16. Berry-bearing herbs. 
17. Thoſe with many pods. 18. Monopetalous herbs. 
19. Thoſe with two and three petals. 20, Thoſe with 
great and ſmall, or long and ſhort, pods, 21. Legu- 
minous plants. 22. Pentapetalous ones. 23. Bulbs, 
and bulbous-like plants. 24. Stamineous ones, or 
thoſe having only the ſtamina, 25. Anomalous plants, 
or thoſe of an uncertain family. 26. The palms. 
27. Trees without petals. 28. Trees with an umbi— 
licated fruit. 29. Trees with fruit not umbilicated. 
30. Trees with a dry fruit. 31. Trees with podded 
fruit. 32. Anomalous, or irregular trees, 

The diſtinction into herbs and trees with which Ray's 


method ſets out, acknowledges a different, though not 


more certain, principle than that of Cæſalpinus and Mo- 
riſon. The former, in making this diſtinction, had an 
eye to the duration of the ſtem ; the Jatter, to its con- 
ſiſtence. Ray called in the buds as an auxiliary; and 
denominates trees, “ all ſuch plants as bear buds ;*” 
herbs, “ ſuch as bear none.“ But againſt this auxi- 
liary there lies an unanſwerable objection; namely, that 
though all berbaccous plants riſe without buds, all trees 
are not furniſhed with them: many of the largeſt trees 
in warm countries, and ſome ſhrubby plants in every 
country, being totally deſtitute of that ſcaly appear- 
ance which conſtitutes the eſſence of 4 bud. In other 
reſpects, it is evident that neither Mr Ray's plan nor 
execution is in any depree calculated to facilitate the 
knowledge of plants. In fa, it ſeems to have been 
Ray's great object, no leſs than Moriſon's, to collect 
as many natural claſſcs as poſſible ; and theſe being ſe- 
parately inveſtigated, a multiplicity of characters and 
ſteps was neceſſarily required to connect them : and 
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hence the intricaey complained of in both theſe me- 
thods, which muſt always take place where the clatfe» 
give riſc to the conanetting characters, and not the chz- 
raters to the claſſcs. The characters of the orders, or 
ſecondary diviſions, in Ray's method, are no leſs mul- 
tifarions than thoſe of the claſſes, They reſpect the 
place of growth of plants ; their qualities; the figure of 
the ſtem; the number, ſituation, ſubſtance, and divi- 
ſion, of the leaves: the ſituation and diſpolition of the 
flowers and calyx ; the number and regularity of the 
petals; with the number and figure of the fruit. In his 
improved method, Ray has adopted Tournefort's cha- 
ratters of the genera, wherever his plan would permit. 
His general Hiſtory of Plants contains 18,655 ſpecies 
and varieties. The third volume, which was not pub- 
liſhed till 1704, and was deligned as a ſupplement to 
the two former, contains the plants diſcovered by Tour- 
nefort in the Levant, and by Camelli at Luzon, one of 
the Philippine iſlands. Ray's method was followed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica; 
by Petiver, in his Britiſh Herbal ; by Dillenius, in his 
Synopſis of Britiſh plants ; and by Martyn, in his Ca- 
talogue of plants that grow in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge. | 

To Ray's original method ſucceeded that of Chriſto- 
pher Knaut, a German; which acknowledges the ſame 
principle, and is manifeſtly founded upon it. In his 
enumeration of the plants that grow round Hal in 
Saxony, publiſhed in 1687, he divides vegetables into 
17 claſſes, which have for their baſis the {ze and dura» 
tion of plants, the preſence or abſence of the petals, the 
diſpoſition of the flowers, the ſubſtance of the fruit, 
ho number of capſules or ſeeds, the number and figure 
of the petals, aud the preſence, abſence, or figure of 
the calyx. His claſſes are, 1. Herbs berry-bearing. 
2. Monopetalous, or with one flower-leaf. y. Tetra- 
petalous and regular, with four petals. 4. Tetrapeta- 
lJons and irregular. F. Pentapetalous, or with five pe- 
tals, 6. Hexapetalous, or ſix petals. 7. Polypetalous, 
or many petals, 8, Multicapſular, or many capſules, 
9. Naked ſeeds. 10. Solid, or not downy. 11. Downy 
ſceds. 12. Without petals. 13. Stamincous, with- 


ont petals or calyx. 14. Imperceptible. 15. Imper- 


tet, 16. Trees, 17. Shrubs. 

The ſections or ſubdiviſions of the claſſes in Knaut's 
method are 62 in number ; and ariſe from the figure of 
the ſtem and petals, the number of capſules — cells, 
their figure, the number of ſeeds and leaves, and ſitua- 
tion of the flowers, | ; 

In 1696, a new method, propoſed by Dr Herman, 
E of botany at Leyden, was publiſhed by Zum- 

ac, who arranged according to it the plants contain- 
ed in the public garden of Leyden. Rudbeckius the 
Younger, in a diſſertation publiſhed the ſame year, on 
the fundamental Knowledge of plants, adopted Her- 
man's method with a few inceſiderable variations. The 
claſſes of Dr Herman are 25 in number. They are 


ſounded on the ſize and duration of the plants; the 


1 or abſence of the petals and calyx ; the num- 
er of capſules, cells, and naked ſeeds ; the ſabſtance 
of the leaves and fruit; the form and conſiſtence of the 
roots; the ſituation and diſpoſition of the flowers, leaves, 
and calyx ; and figure of the fruit. 1, Herbs having one 
naked ſced and a fimple flower. 2. Having one naked 
ſecd and a compound flower. 3. With two naked ſeeds, 
and ſtellated or ſtar-ſhaped, 4. Two naked ſeeds, and 


umbelliferous. 5. Four naked ſeeds, and rough leaves, 
6, Four naked ſeeds, and verticillated or whorl-ſhaped, 
7, With many naked ſeeds. 8. Having ſeed - veiſels, 
bulbous and tricapſular. 9. Having one ſeed-veſlcl, 
10. With two ſeed>veſicls. 11. With three ſeed-veſiels. 
12, With four ſeed - veſſels. 13. With five ſeed - veſſels. 
14. Podded, which are always tetrapetalous. 15. Le- 
guminous and papilionaceous, 16, With many cap- 
ſules. 17. Having fleſhy fruit, berry-bearing. 18. With 
fieſhy fruit, apple-bearing. 19. Without petals, but 
having a calyx. 20. Without petals, chaffy or ſtami- 
neous. 21. Without petals, calyx, chaff, or ſtamina, 
4. e. a naked anthera, as the motles. 22. Trees. Im- 
perfect fruttification, bearing catkins. 23. Trees with 
a fleſhy fruit umbilicated. 24. Trees with a fleſhp 
fruit not umbilicated. 25. Trees with a dry fruit. 

The claſſes in Herman's method are ſubdivided into 
82 ſections or orders ; which have for their baſis the 
number of petals, ſeeds, capſules, and cells the fi- 
gure of the ſeeds and petals, and diſpoſition of the 
flowers. 

To the method of Dr Herman ſucceeded that of 
Dr Boerhaave, who ſucceeded to the botanical chair of 
Leyden iu 1709. His method is that of Herman, 
blended with part of the ſyſtems of Tournefort and 
Ray ; and contains the following claſſes. 1. Herbs 
ſubmarine, or ſea-plants. 2. Imperfe& land- plants. 
3. Capillary plants, or the fern kind. 4. Many naked 
ſeeds. 5. Four naked ſeeds, and verticillated. 6, Four 
naked ſeeds, and rough leaves. 7. Four naked ſeeds, 
and four petals, 8. Plants having one ſeed-veſſel. 
9. Two ſeed - veſſels. 10. Three ſeed veſſels. 11. Four 
ſeed-veſſels. 12. Five ſeed-veſſels. 13. Many ſeed- 
veſſels. 14. Two naked ſeeds, and umbelliferous. 15. 
Two naked ſeeds, and ſtar-ſhaped. 16, One naked 
ſeed, and a ſimple flower. 17. One naked ſeed, and 
oompound flowers ſemifloſculous. 18. One naked ſeed, 
and compound flowers radiated. 19. One naked ſeed, 


and compound flowers corymbiferous. 20. One naked 


ſeed, and compound flowers floſculous. 21. Berry- 
bearing herbs. 22. Apple-bearing herbs. 23. With- 
out petals. 24. One cotyledon, and having petals. 
25. One cotyledon, and without petals. 26. Trees 
having one cotyledon. 27. Many podded. 28. Podded. 
29. Tetrapetalous and cruciform. 30. Leguminous. 
31. Having no petals. 32. Bearing catkins. 33. Mo- 
nopetalous flowers. 34. Roſaceons flowers. 

Theſe 34 claſſes of Dr Boerhaave are ſubdivided in- 
to 104 ſections, which have for their characters, the 
figure of the leaves, ſtem, calyx, youu and ſeeds ; the 
number of petals, ſeeds, and capſules; the ſubſtance of 
the leaves; the ſituation of the flowers, and their diffe- 
rence in point of ſex. By this method, Dr Boerhaave 
arranged near 6000 plants, the produce of the bota- 
nical garden at Leyden, which he carefully ſuperin- 
tended for the ſpace of 20 years, and left to his ſucceſ- 
ſor Dr Adrien Royen, in a much more flouriſhing ſtate 
than he himſelf had received it. His Index or Cata- 
logue of the Leyden plants was publiſhed in octavo in 
1710; and afterwards, with great additions, in quarto, 
in 1720, This laſt edition contains deſcriptions of 5650 
plants ; of which number upwards of two thirds had 
been introduced into the garden ſince the time of Her- 
man, by his illuſtrious ſucceſſor. Boerhaave's charac- 
ters are derived from the habit or general appearance 
of plants combined with all the parts of fructification ; 
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regular pentapetalous. 


R 
ſo that, as Linnæus very properly obſerves, he was the 
fir ſt who employed the calyx, ſtamina, and ſtyle, in de- 
terming the genus. About 17 new genera were eſta- 
bliſhed by this author, among, others, the very ſplen- 
did family of the protea and filver-tree, which although 
partly deſcribed by Moriſon, had remained generally 
unknown till this period. His method was adopted by 
one Emſtiug, a German, in a treatiſe intitled The firſt 
Principles of Botany, publiſhed, in octavo, at Wolfen- 
buttle, in 1748. 

Hitherto all the botaniſts had been intent upon inveſ- 
tigating the order of nature, rather than facilitating 
the arrangement of vegetables: their methods, therefore, 
were very iutricate and perplexed ; and their writings, 
however entertaining to the learned, could afford but 
very little inſtruction to the young botaniſt. In 1699, 
however, Auguttas Quirinus Rivinus, a German, pro- 
fellor of Botany at Leiplic, relinquiſhing the purſuit 
of natural affinities, and convinced of the inſufficiency 
of characteriſtic marks drawn only from the fruit, at- 
tached himſelf to the flower, which, he was ſenſible, 
would furnith characters no leſs numerous, permanent, 
and conſpicuous, than thoſe drawn from the fruit. 
The calyx, petals, ſtamina, and ſtyle or pointal, 
which conſtitute the flower, are ſufficiently diverſi- 
fied in point of number, figure, proportion, and ſitua- 
tion, to ſerve as the baſis of a mode of arrangement; 
yet all are not equally proper for this — Rivi- 
nus made uſe of the petals as the largeſt and moſt beau- 
ful part, and that from which the flower itſelf is com- 
monly characterized. His method conſiſts of the fol- 
lowing 18 claſſes, which have for their baſis, the perfec- 
tion and diſpoſition of the flowers, and regularity and 
number of the petals. 1. Regular monopetalous, or 
having one petal. 2. Dipetalous. 3. Tripetalous. 
4. Tetrapetalous. 5. Pentapetalous. 6. Hexapetz- 
lous. 7. Poly petalous, or having many petals. 8. Ir- 
regular monopetalous. 9. Irregular dipetalous. 10. Ir- 
regular tripetalous. 11. Irregular tetrapetalous. 12. Ir- 
13. Irregular hexapctalous. 
14. Irregular polypetalous. 15. Compound flowers of 
regular — 16. Compound flowers of regular and 
Irregular florets. 17. Compound flowers of irregular 
florets only. 18. Incomplete, or imperfet plants. 

As Rivinus ſet ont with the profeſſed deſign of im- 
parting facility to botany, he judged very properly in 
diveſting his method of all extraneous matter, and ren- 
dering it as ſimple and uniform as the nature of the 
ſcience would admit. The diſtinction into herbs and 
trees had been adopted by every writer on plants ſince 
the time of Ariſtotle. Rendered in ſome meaſure ſa- 
cred by its antiquity, this diſtinction maintained a kind 
of importance to which it was by no means eſſentially 
intitled. Rivinus was the firſt who in this matter dared 


to think for himſelf, He was early ſenſible of the in- 


conveniences to which thoſe had ſubmitted who em- 
ployed it as a primary diviſion; and therefore reſolved 
at once to get rid of a diſtinction that is frequently un- 
certain, always deſtructive to uniformity, and in its na- 
ture repugnant to the genuine ſpirit of ſyſtem, becauſe 
totally unconnected with the parts of fructification. In 
the uniformity of its orders or ſecondary diviſions, 
which are 91 in number, and acknowledge the fruit 
for their principle, Rivinus's method equals, perhaps 
excels, all that went before or ſucceeded it, Only three 
2 


A Fe 


claſſes of this method were publiſhed by Rivinus hime 
ſelf. Theſe are the 11th, 14th, and 15th, which were 
offered to the public at different times, illuſtrated with 
very ſplendid figures. The method was completed and 
publiſhed entire by Hencher, in a work intitled Herti, 
Wittenbergenſis, printed in 4to at Wittenberg, in 1711. 

Several German authors have followed Rivinus's me- 
thod, either wholly or in part, without offering any 
conſiderable amendment. The principal of theſe are, 
Koenig, in a work on vegetables, publiſhed at Baſil in 
1696; Welſch, in his Baſis Botanica, printed at Leip- 
lic in octavo, in 1697; Gemeinhart, in a catalogue of 
plants publiſhed in 1725; Kramer, in a work intitled 
Tentamen Botanicum, publiſhed at Dreſden in 1728, 
and afterwards reprinted with additions at Vienna in 
1744; and Hecker, in a diſſertation on botany pub- 
lithed at Hal in Saxony, in 1734. To theſe may be 
added Hebenſtreit, an ingenious botaniſt, who in a trea- 
tiſe on plants publiſhed at Leipſic in 1731, juſt before 
his famous African expedition, eſtabliſhed generical 
characters, which had hitherto been wanting in Rivi- 
nius's method, , 

The writers who have attempted to improye upon 
Rivinus's method are Bernard Ruppius, Thrſtopher 
Ludwig, and Chriſtian Knaut. Ruppius, in his Hora 
Zenenſis, publiſhed at Francfort in 1718, has arranged 
the 1200 plants there deſcribed by a method parily 
Rivinus's, and partly his own. It conſiſts of 17 claſſes, 
and ſets out with the ſame diviſions and ſubdiviſions as 
that of Rivinus; with this difference, however, that, 
whereas in Rivinus's method all perfect flowers are di- 
vided into ſimple and compound, in Ruppivs the divi- 
ſion of regular and irregular flowers precedes that juſt 
mentioned, and ſimple and compound flowers are made 
ſubdiviſions of the regular flowers only. 

Chriſtopher Ludwig's method, which was publiſhed 
in 1737, and conſiſts of 20 claſſes, ditſers but little from. 
that of Rivinus. The author accompanied Hebenſtreit 
on his expedition into Africa, and ſeems to have made 
plants his favourite ſtudy. The improvement, however, 
which he has made on Rivinus's plan, conſiſts only in 
rendering it more univerſal, having enriched it with a 
multitude of genera collected from the works of Tour- 
nefort, Ray, Boerhaave, Dillenius, and other eminent 
botaniſts, whoſe generical characters he has likewiſe 
adopted, His plan of arrangement has been followed 
by two ſucceeding writers; M. Wedel, in a botanical. 
eſſay publiſhed in 1747 ; and three years after by M. 
Bochmer, in his catalogue of the plants which grow in. 
the garden of Leipſic. 

The method ur Chriſtian Knaut is much more pro- 
perly his own, and departs in a much greater degree 
from that of Rivinus than either of the two former. 
The regularity and number of the petals furniſhed the 
claſſical diviſions in Rivinus's method: in that of Knaut, 
number takes place of regularity; ſo that it is very pro- 
perly termed by Linnæus,“ The ſyſtem of Rivinus in- 
verted.” This method was publiſhed in 1716; and ſets 
out with a diviſion into flowers which have one petal, 
and ſuch as have more than one. It conſiſts of the 17 
following claſſes. 1. Monopetalous uniform or regular. 
2. Monopetalous difform or irregular. 3. Monopeta- 
lous compound uniform or regular. 4. Monopetalous 


compound difform or irregular. 5. Monopetalous com- 
pound uniform and difform together. 6. Dipetalous 


uniform 
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ani form or regular. 7. Dipetalous difform or irregn- 
lar, 8, Tripetalous uniform or regular. 9. T ripeta- 
ls difform or irregular. 10. Tetrapetalous uniform 
or regular. 11, Tetrapetaions difform or irregular, 
12, Pentapetalous uniform or regular. 12. Pentape- 
talous difform or irregular. 14. Hexapetalons aniform 
or regular, 15, Hexapetalous difform or irregular, 
16, Polypetalous uniforin or regular. 17. Polypeta- 
lous difform or irregular. 

The ſections or ſecondary diviſions in Knaut's me- 
thod are 121, and depend upon the internal diviſions 
of the fruit : and upon this his opinions are ſomewhat 
lin,ular. Every kind of fruit, whether pulpy or mem- 
brin4ceous, is termed by our author a capſule, Neither 
is the term reſtrifted to fruits properly ſo called: it is 
extended allo to thoſe termed by botaniſts naked ſeeds, 
the exiſtence of which Knaut abſolutely denies. Agree- 
able to this opinion, capfales, he ſays, with reſpect to 
their conliſtence or ſubitance, are of two forts ; pulpy, 
or membranaceons, The former correſpond to the 


traits of the apple, berry, and cherry kind; the latter 


% the caplules properly ſo called, and naked feeds of 
her botaniſts. Again, with reipect to their cells or 
internal divilions, capſules are either ſimple or com- 
pound, Simple caplules have an undivided cavity or a 
gle cell; compound capſules are internally divided 
into twoor more cells. With other botaniſts, the um- 
betliferons Aowers bear two, the hp-flowers four, na- 
ked ſeeds ; according to Knaut, the former prodnce 
two, the latter four, ſimple capſuics, Ranunculus, ado- 
nis, anemony, herb-hennet, and ſome other plants, have 
their lowers ſucceeded by a number of naked feeds col- 
ied into an aggregate or head; each of theſe ſceds 
piſſes with Knaut for a fimple capſule ; fo that the 
whole is an aggregate of ſeveral capſules with an un- 
divided cavity or ſingle cell. In numbering the cells 
or internal diviſions of the pulpy fruits, our author has 
atopred a very lingular method. Some fruits of the 
apple Lind incloſe a capſule that is divided into five 
membranaccons cells, It might then be very reaſon- 
ably expected to find fach fruits arranged with com- 
pound captules of five cells; but, inſtead of this, the 
author whimſically enough combines in their arrange- 
ment the idea both of a ſimple and compound capſule. 

he pulpy part is undivided ; in other words, it is a 
ſimple capſule furniſhed with one cell ; the compound 
capſule incloſed contains Gve cells, which added to that 
of the pulp make the number ſix; and thus theſe kinds 
of fraits are arranged with thoſe having caplules of 11x 
cells, By the ſame kind of reaſoning, the fruit of the 
dogwood, which is of the cherry Kind, and contains a 
ſlone with two cells or c:vitics is placed by Knaut 
among compound capſitles with rhree cells; the pulp 
paſſing for one diviſion, and cavities of the ſtone or nut 
for the remaining two. This method of calculation is 
not the only ſingularity for which Knant is remarka- 
Ie, The cflence of the flower is made by Ray, Tonr- 
neſort, Rivinus, and moſt other botaniſts, ro conſiſt in 
the ſtamina and ſtyle. This poſition Knaut abſolutely 


denies ; and has cſtablithed for a principle, that the 

tlower is eſſentially conſtitnted by the petals only. With 

him, the flower-cup, ſtamina, and ſtyle, are of little 

ſipnificance : their preſence does not conſtitate a flower, 

it the petals are wanting ; neither is their abſence ſuf- 

ficient to deſtroy its exiſtence, if the petals are preſent, 
| I 


. 


From this it follows, 1. That there can be no flowers 
without petals ; and, 2. That the regularity or irregu- 
larity of the flower can never depend on the ſtamina and 
ſtyle, which are only occaſionally preſent, and nowiſfe 
eſſential io its exiſtence ; both of which are evidently 
falſe to every boranical reader, 

Since the time of Rivines, no leading method in bo- 
tany has appeared except that of Tonrnefort and Lin- 
Daus. 
tion of plants into herbs and trees, which had been ex- 
ploded by Rivinus. His ſyſtem is founded on the re- 
gularity and figure of the petals, together with the 
two-fold fitnation of the receptacle of the flowers; his 
orders, on the piſtillum or calyx. The claſles are, 
1, Herbs with ſimple flowers monopetalous, and bell- 
lhaped. 2. Simple flowers monopetalous, tunnel and 
wheel-ſhaped. 3. Simple flowers monopetalous, Jabi- 
ated or lipped. 4. Simple flowers monopetalous, ano- 
malous, or irregular, 5. Simple flowers polypetalous, 
craciform or croſs-ſhaped. 6. Simple fiowers polype- 
tlons, and roſactous or like a roſe, 7. Simple flowers 
polyperalous umbellated. 8. Simple flowers pelypeta- 
Jos, caryophylaccons, clove form. 9. Simple flowers 
poly pe talous, liliaccous or lily form. 10. Simple flowers 
poly pe talous, papilionaceous, or butterfly form. 11. Sim- 
ple flowers polypetalons, anomalous or irregular. 12. 
Compound flowers, floſculous, tubular or whole florets. 
13. Compound flowers ſemifloſculous, flat or half flo- 
rets. 14. Compound flowers radiated, like the ſpokes 
of a wheel. 15. Apetalous, having no petals. 16. No 
flower, but bearing ſeed. 17. No flower nor ſeed, in 
the vulgar eftimation. 18. Trees with no petals, but 
bare ſtamina. 19. Trees with no petals bearing cat- 
Kins. 20, Trees monopetalons. 21. Trees roſaceous. 
22. Trees papilionaceous. 

The ſecondary diviſions in Tournefort's method, 
which are 122 in number, have obtained the name of 
ſ<Ainm, Their general diſtinctions are founded princi- 
pally upon the fruit, as thoſe of the claſles are upon the 
flower. | 

Tournefort hath been followed by a vaſt number of 
botanical writers, of whom the moſt conſiderable are, 
Dr William Sherard, an eminent botaniſt of the laſt and 
preſent centuries. In 1689, he publiſhed the firſt ſkerch 
of "Tourneſort's method, under the title of Scho/a 
Butanices ; or a catalogue of the plants demonſtrated 
by Dr Tournefort, in the royal parden at Paris. It 
Was not till five years after, that the Elimenta Britanica, 
a work which contains the rudiments and illuſtration 
of his method, was publiſhed by Tournefort himſelf.— 
Father Plumicr, termed by way of eminence the Ter- 
nefort of America, publiſhed in 1702, at Paris, a de- 
ſcription of American plants, which he has arranged 
according to the ſyſtem of Tournefort. In this work 
he accurately characteriſed 96 new generz. Falugi, an 
Italian, has Ceſcribed, in pretty elegant Latin verſe, all 
the genera of Tournefort, in a work intitled Freho— 
ps ia Butanice, publiſhed at Florence, 12mo, 1705. 
Several celebrated French academicians, particularly 
Marchanr, Dodart, Niſlole, Juſſicu, and Vaillant, have 
alſo occaſionally paid their tribute of acknowledgement 
to this author, from the year 1700 to 1740, The 
other authors of note who have followed Tournefort's 
method, are, M. Petit, an ingenious French botaniſt ; 
Johren, a German, author of a treatiſe publiſhed at 
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Colberg in 1710, intitled Jade mecum Botanicum, ſeu 
Odegus Botanicus; Feuille, in his deſcription of the 
plants of Chili and Peru, publiſhed at Paris, in quarto, 
1714: Chriſtopher Valentin, a German, author of a 
book intitled Tournefortius Contrattus, publiſhed at 
Francfort, in folio, 1715; Ripa, an Italian, in a 
work intitled Hiſtoriæ Univerſalis Plantarum Conſcri- 
bendi Propoſitum, publiſhed in 4to, at Padua, in 1718; 
Michael Valentin, a German, in his Viridarium Refor- 
matum, publiſhed, in folio, at Francfort, in 1719; the 
celebrated Dillenius, profeſſor of botany at Oxford, and 
author of ſeveral much eſteemed publications on botany, 
particularly the Hortus Elthamenſis, and Hiſtory of 
Moſſes, in his Flora Giſſenſis, printed at Francfort in 
1719; Pontedera, an Italian, author of the delinea- 
tion of a method which combines thoſe of Tournefort 
and Rivinus, publiſhed at Padua, in his botanical diſ- 
ſertations, in 1720; Monti, an Italian, in a work pub- 
liſhed at Bologna in 1724, under the title of Indices 
Plantarum Varii; Lindem, a German, in his Tourne- 


fortius Alſaticus, firſt publiſhed in 1728; Signior Mi- 


cheli, author of ſeveral curious diſcoveries reſpecting 
moſſes, and muſhrooms, in his Nova Genera Plantarum, 
publiſhed, in folio, at Florence in 1729; Elvebemes, a 
Swede, in a work publiſhed, in the Swediſh language, 
at Upſal, in 1730; Fabricius, a German, author of a 
work intitled Primitiæ Flore Butiſbacenſis, ſeu ſex De- 
cad:s Plantarum Rariorum, publiſhed in 1743; Sab- 
boti, an Italian, in his catalogue of the plants that grow 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, printed, at Rome, in 
1745; and the ingenions Dr Charles Alſton, late pro- 
feſſor of botany at Edinburgh, in his Tyrecinium Bo- 
tanicum, publiſhed at Edinburgh, in 1753. 

Of all this numerous liſt of writers, Father Plumier and 
Pontedera alone have ventured to quit the tract pointed 
out by Tournefort. The former, in his arrangement 
of American plants, has relinquiſhed the diſtinction 
into herbs and trees; but the latter has attempted more 
conſiderable variations. His claſles are, 1. Uncertain. 
2. Having no flowers. 3. Without buds, imperfect 
plants. 4. Anomalous or irregular. 5. Labiated. 
6. Bell-ſhaped. 7. Saucer-ſhaped. 8. Wheel-ſhaped. 
9. Tunnel-ſhaped. 10. Floſculous. 11. Semifloſculous. 
12, Radiated. 13. Irregular. 14. Papilionaceous, 
15. Liliaceous. 16. Caryophillaceous. 17. Cruciform, 
or croſs-ſhaped. 18. Umbellated. 19. Staminous, 
or with naked ſtamina. 20. Bearing-buds, apctalous, 
or Without petals. 21. Bearing buds irregular. 22. Bear- 
ing buds bell-ſhaped. 23. Bearing-buds wheel-ſha ped. 
24. Bearing buds tunnel-ſhaped. 25. Bearing buds, 

pilionaceous. 26. Bearing buds, roſaceuus. | 

Belides all theſe methods, there have been invented 
two others, founded upon the calyx. The firſt of theſe 
was the invention of Peter Magnol, a celebrated pro- 
feſſor of botany at Montpelier, and publiſhed in 1720, 
five years after the author's death, The other was de- 
lincated by Linnæus, and publiſhed in his Claſſes Plan- 
tarum, in 1738, three years after the publication of 
the ſexual ſyſtem, Magnol diſtinguiſhes two kinds of 
calyx; one external, which invelopes and ſuſtains the 
flower, and is the flower-cup properly ſo called; the 
other internal, which is the ſced veſſel, or fruit. Ac- 
cording to this idea, all plants, whether herbaceous or 
woody, are farniſhed with either the external calyx only, 
or voy both. His claſſes are, 1. Herbs with the calyx 
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external, including a flower unknown. 2. Calyx ex- 
ternal, including a flower ſtaminous. 3, Calyx external, 
including a flower monopetalous. 4. Calyx external, 
including a flower polypetalous. 5. Calyx external, 
including a flower compound, 6. Calyx external, ſup- 
porting a flower monopctalous. 7. Calyx external, 
ſupporting a flower poly pctalous. 8. Calyx internal 
only which is the corolla. 9. Calyx extcraal and in- 
ternal, flower monopetalous. 10. Calyx external and 
internal, flower with two and three petals. 11, Calyx 
external and internal, tetrapetalous. 12. Calyx ex- 
ternal and internal, poly petalous. 13. Trees with the 
calyx external only. 14. Calyx internal only. 15. Ca- 
lyx external and internal both, 

The characters of the orders, or ſecondary diviſions, 
in Magnol's method, are derived chictly from the figure 
of the calyx, petals, and ſeeds; from the diſpoſition 
of the flowers, from the number of petals, and from 
the ſubſtance of the fruit. Fifty-five ſeQions, or orders, 
ariſe from the combination of theſe characters with 
thoſe of the claſſes; and theſe are again ſubdivided into 

enera, which poſleſs this ſingularity, that, in place of 
diingive characters hitherto employed, they exhibit 
complete deſcriptions of all the parts of fructiſication of 
one or two ſpecies of cach genus. From this improve- 
ment Linnæus manifeſtly borrowed the hint of his ge- 
nerical characters. 

22 Hill, in his Vegetable Syſtem, endeavours 
to cla 
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s plants according to their internal ſtructure *, * Vol. I. 


« Perhaps (ſays he), upon the foundation of a truc P. 130. 


anatomy of plants a natural method may be eſtabliſhed : 
for it is certain, the forms of all the external parts of 
vegetables depend on the diſpoſition of the internal; 
and all their differences are founded there. On the 
different inner ſtructure of the vegetable body, under 
certain courſes of its veſſels, evidently depend the dif- 
ferences which characterize the ſeven firſt families, to 
the diſtinctions of which all claſſes are ſubordinate ; and 
as theſe original diſtinious are truly natural, we may 
here begin very ſafely. 

«© The ſeven families are theſe, 1. The muſhrooms. 
2. The algæ, or foljaccous fea and land plants. 3. The 
moſſes. 4. The ferns. 5. The graſſes. 6. The palms, 
7. The common race of plants. Their diſtinctions one 
from another are theſe : 

1. The muſhrooms are fleſhy ; and are deſtitute of 


leaves, and viſible flowers. 2. The algæ are merely 


ſoliaceous, the entire plant conſiſting of a leafy matter 
without other viſible parts. 3. The moſſes have pro- 
ceſſes of the inner rind for leaves. 4. The ferns con- 
ſiſt of a ſingle leaf raiſed on a ſtalk ; and bear their 
flowers upon its back. 5. The graſſes have jointed 
ſtalks, and undivided leaves, and huſks to hold the feeds. 
6. The palms have a ſimple trunk, with leaves only on 
the top, and have the flowers and fruit in divided ears.“ 
Laſtly, the ſeventh claſs, which he calls the common 
race of plants, are ſuch as have their roots, leaves, 
ſtalks, flowers, and fruits, - diſtin&t and obvious; and 
have not the characters of any of the other ſx familics. 
To this natural method his artificial one, conſiſting 
of 43 claſſes, and which takes up the whole of his vo- 
luminous work, is deſigned only as an index; but as 
this is univerſally allowed to be inferior to Linnzvs's, 
though he pretends to improve that ſyſtem, we think 

it needleſs to take any further notice of it, 
2H Beſides 
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Beſides the ſexnal ſyſtem of Linnæus, which is now 
almoſt univerſally followed, he formed another, which, 
like that of Magnol, had the calyx for its baſis ; but 

eatly ſuperior both in the idea and execution, be- 
ing, indeed, ſingularly ſerviceable to the novice in bo- 
tany, by ſamiliarizing to him various appearances of 
an organ ſo important in its nature, and fo diverſified 
in its form, as the calyx is. The claſſes are, 1. Spa- 
thaceous, like a ſheath, or hoſe, 2, Glumoſe, or chaffy. 
3. Amentaceous, or catkins. 4. Umbellated, 5. Com- 
mon calyx, or flower-cnp. 6, Double calyx. 7. Flow- 
ering ; the petals and ſtamina inſerted into the flower- 
cup. 8, Crowned, or crown-thaped, with a radius, 
9. Irregular, 10. Difform, or different ſhapes. 11. Ca- 
dncous, which fall off or ſhed their leaves. 12. Not 
caducous, uniform and monopetalous. 13. Not cadu- 
cous, uniform and polypetalous. 14. Not caducous, 
difform, and monopetaJous. 15. Not caducous, difform, 
and polypetalous. 16, Incomplete calyx, 17. Ape- 
talous, or a bare calyx without petals. 18. Naked, or 
neither petals nor calyx. 


Se. IV. Of the Method of reducing Plants % Claſſes, 
Orders, Genera, and Species, according to Linnaus's 


Sexual Syſlem. 


Berore proceeding to explain the ſyſtem, it will 
be proper to make the reader acquainied with the prin- 
cipal outlines of a plant, as delincated by our author in 
his Principia Botanica. 

A plant conhiſts of Root, Trunk, Leaves, Props, 
Fructification, and Infloreſcence; to which may be 
added the Habit. 

I. The ROOT conſiſts of two parts, viz. the cau- 
dex and the radicula, diſtinguiſhed according to ſhape, 
direction, duration, &c. 

1. CaupEx, or ſlump, is the body or knob of the 
root from which the trunk and branches aſcend, and 
the fibrous roots deſcend ; and in different plants is 
either ſolid, bulboas (placed under a bulb), or tube- 
rous Solid, as in trees, ſhrubs, and many of the herbs, 
Bulbous will be explained under Hybernacle.—Tube- 
rous knobs are alſo ſolid and hard, containing one or 
more embryos, or eyes. They are either only one ktob, 
as turnip, carrot, &c, containing only one eye at the 
top; or conſiſt of many knobs connected together by 
ſlender fibres, as in potatoes, jeruſalem artichokes, &c. 
each containing many eyes diſperſed over the ſur face: 
and are either pitted, when the eyes lic inward, as in 
potatoes, &c. or tuberculated, containing the eyes out- 
ward, as in jeruſalem artichokes, &c. In tuberous 
knobs, the fibrous or ſtringy parts iſſue from every part 
of the ſurface ; which is an eſſential difference from 
balbous knobs, where they are confined io the caudex 
of the bulb only, and are the true and genuine roots 
of the bulb itſelf being only a large bud under ground. 
Thoſe tuberous knobs with only one eye, differ as to 
duration, but are in general biennial; thoſe with many 
eyes are perennial ; both ſeem to be produced by the 
uutriment of the ſtem like buds, and not by the fibrous 
roots, for the ſtem is firſt formed and becomes ſtrong, 
and as it grows to maturity, the tuberous knobs increaſe. 

2, RADICULa, 2 /ittle root, is the ſtringy or fibrous 
part of the root, deſcending from the caudex: it is 
really the principal and eſſential part of every root, and 


. 


which the nouriſhment is drawn from the earth for 

e ſupport of the plant. 

II. The TRUNK, which includes the branches, is 
that part which riſes immediately from the caudex, and 

roduces the leaves, flowers, and fruit, It is cither 
— ſhrubby, or arboreſcent; and is diſtinguiſh- 
ed according to its ſhape, ſubſtance, ſurface, &c. and 
admits of the following ſorts. 

1. Caurts, a ſtalk, or ſtem, is the main or univerſal 
trunk which elevates the leaves, and fructification, and 
is applied to trees, ſhrnbs, and berbs: It is denomi- 
nated ſimple when it does not divide, and compound 
when 1t is divided into branches. | 

2. CULmuUs, a ſiraw, or haulm, is the proper trunk 
of grailes; and alſo elevates both the leaves and fric- 
tification : It is ſometimes jointed, and ſometimes not; 
it is alſo ſometimes round, and ſometimes angular, 

3. Scapus, a ſtalk, is an herbaceous trunk, which 
elevates the fructification, but not the leaves; that is, 
it is a ſtalk proceeding immediately from the root, and 
terminated by the flowers, as in narciſſus, hyacinth, &c. 

4. STIPES, atrunk, uſed by Linnæus for the trunk 
of muſhrooms : as alſo for that ſlender thread or fout- 
ſtalk which elevates the feathery or hairy down with 
which ſome ſceds are furniſhed, and connects it with 
the ſeed, 

III. The LEAVES are ſaid by Linnæus to be the 
muſcles, or organs of motion, of a plant; by others, the 
organs by which perſpiration and inſpiration are per- 
formed. They are defined as proceeding from the ex- 
panſion of the veſſels of the ſtalk, forming ſeveral rami- 
fications like net-work, extended in length and breadth 
in a determinate manner, having the interſtices filled 
vp with a tender pulpy ſubſtance ; and the external co- 
vering is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of the ſcarf ſkin 
of the ſtalk. | 

Leaves are either ſimple or compound; and are dif- 
tingniſhed by their figure, ſituation, inſertion, number, 
diviſions, &c. 

A ſimple leaf, is ſuch as either adheres to the branch, 
ſingly, or whoſe footſtalk is terminated by a ſingle ſim- 
ple expanſion, not parted to the middle rib; and is de- 
termined by its ape, ſurface, and diviſions. 

A compound leaf, is ſuch whoſe footſtalk is furniſhed 
with ſeveral ſeparate ſimple expanſions; or, in other 
words, whoſe diviſions extend to the middle rib, now 
called a common petiole, or footſtalk, ſupporting ſeveral 
lobes, or little ſunple leaves, of which the compound leaf 
conſiſts: they are diſtinguiſhed by ſhape, &c. and the 
form by which they are attached to the common foot- 
ſtalk, as palmated, winged, feathered, &c. Sometimes, 
leaves are twice or more compounded ; which diviſions 
admit of many modifications, and give riſe to as great a 
variety of terms. It may ſometimes be difficult, at 
firſt fight, io know a common footſtalk of a compound 
leaf from a branch: but it may be obſerved, that a 
common footſtalk, where it iſſues from the branch, is 
either flat or hollow on one ſide, and convex on the 
other; whereas branches are alike on both ſides, whe- 
ther round, flat, or angular: again, buds are never 
found at the angles formed by the lobes of a compound 
leaf with the footſtalk, but at the angles formed by 
the footſtalk of the whole compound leaf and the ſtem : 
and it may always certainly be diſtinguiſhed by its fall- 


ing off with the little leaves which it ſupports, 
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The manner or place u which leaves are attached to 
the plant, is called the determination of leaves; and is 
diftinguithed by ſeveral terms, according to number, 
diſpolition, inſertion, figure, &c. 

IV. The PROPS, fulcra, a term uſed to expreſs 
thoſe external parts which ſtrengthen, ſupport, or de- 
fend, the plants in which they are found, or ſerve to 
facilitate neceſſary ſecretion ; and are as follow: 

1. PETIOLUs, the footſtalk, or ſupport of a leaf, 

2. PEDUNCULVUS, the footſtalk, or ſupport of a flower. 

3. STIPULA, haulm or huſk, a ſort of ſcale or ſmall 
leaf, ſtationed on moſt plants (when preſent) on cach 
ſide the baſe of the footſtalk of leaves and flowers, at 
their firſt appearance, for the purpoſe of _ 
They are placed either ſingle or double; and ſome- 
times on the inſide, as in the fig and mulberry ; or on 
the outſide, as in the birch, lime, and papilionaccous 
flowers: They are alſo either fitting, extended down- 
wards, or ſheathing along the ſtem, as in the plane 
tree. As to duration, they ſometimes fall before the 
leaves, and ſometimes are 4 perſiſtent: They 
often afford a good diſtinction for the ſpecies, 

4. Ci uus, a curl, meaning a claſper, or tendril, is 
the fine ſpiral ſtring, or fibre, by which plants faſten 
themſelves to ſome other body for ſupport: They are 
ſometimes placed oppoſite to the leaves: ſometimes at 
the ſide of the footſtalks of the leaves; ſometimes they 
iſſue from the leaves themſelves ; and ſometimes they 
put out roots, as in ivy, &c. ; 

5. Pusks, a term applied to the hair, down, wool, 
beard, briſtles, glands, and ſeveral other appearances 
on different parts of plants, ſerving the double pur- 

ſe of defence and veſlels of ſecretion. 

6. ARMA, the defenſive weapon of plants; as thorns, 
prickles, &c. 

7. BRACTER, thin plates f metal, are the floral 
leaves; and mean not only thoſe leaves ſituated on the 
Nalk neareſt to the lower parts of the flower, but thoſe 
which ſometimes terminate the flower ſtalk; being 
eompoſed of ys bracteæ, reſembling a buſh of hair, 
and are then called Bᷣracteæ comoſe, as in crown-impe- 
rial, lavender, and ſome ſpecies of ſage. 

V. The FRUCTIFICATION, or mode of fruit- 
bearing, conſiſting of the calyx, corolla, ſtamina, piſtil- 
lam, pericarpium, ſemina, and receptaculum; which 
will be afterwards explained. 

VI. The INFLORESCENCE, or mode by which 
flowers are joined to their ſcyeral peduncles, whether 
common or partial, 

A flower in the Sexual botany has a very different 

ſignification from the ſame term of former writers; 
for, if the antherz and ſtigma be preſent, though the 
calyx, corolla, filaments of the ſtamina, and ſtyle of the 
piſtillum be wanting, it is till a flower; and if all the 
parts are preſent, it is a complete flower, The ſeed 
alſo conſtitates the fruit, whether there be a pericar- 
pium or not. 
Complete flowers are either ſimple or aggregate; 
ſimple, when no part of the fructification is common 
to many flowers, or florcts, but is confined to one only ; 
aggregate, when the flower conſiſts of many florets, 
collected into a head by means of ſome parts of the frue- 
tification common to them all, as by a common recep- 
tacle, or common calyx; as in dipſacus, ſcabioſa, &c. 

From the different ſtructure, diſpoſition, and other 
circumſtances of the receptacle or calyx, being the 
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_ common part to aggregate flowers, ariſe ſeven di- 
viſions, 

I. AGGREGATE, properly ſo called, conſiſting of 
ſuch flowers as are formed by the union of ſeveral leſſer 
flowers, or florets, placed on partial peduncles, on a 
common dilated receptacle, and within a common pe- 
riznthium ; and in thoſe flowers where cach floret hath 
its proper calyx, that is alſo a perianthium. [A flower 
is {aid to be radiate, when the florets in the radius or 
circumference differ from thoſe in the diſk; in which 
caſe they are generally larger, and are called /emi-flo- 
rets, from their difference in form, and in diſtin&ion, 
from thoſe of the diſk, which are called proper florets ; 
and they alſo differ as to ſex, which gives riſe to ſeveral 
of the orders in the claſs ſyugeneſia, which contains the 
compound flowers.) 

2. COMPOUND AGGREGATE, conſiſting alſo of ſeve- 
ral florets, placed fitting (or without partial peduncles) 
on a commen dilated receptacle, and within a common 
perianthium ; and where each floret hath its proper 
calyx, it is alſo a perianthium, Compound flowers 
alſo admit of a further deſcription, viz. cach floret con- 
liſts of a ſingle petal, with generally five diviſions, 
and having five ſtamina diſtinct at the baſe, but united 
at the top by the antherz into a cylinder, through 
which paſſeth the ſtyle of the piſtillum, longer than the 
ſtamina, and crowned by a ſtigma with two diviſions 
that are rolled backwards, and having a ſingle ſeed 
placed upon the receptacle under each floret. This is 
the general character of a compound flower, to which 
there are a few exceptions, it alſo differs when the 
flower is radiate: but the eſſential charaQer of a regu- 
lar floret conſiſts in the antherz being united ſo as to 
form a cylinder, and having a ſingle ſeed placed upon 
the receptacle under each floret. 

3. UNBELLATE AGGREGATE, when the flower con- 
ſilts of many florets placed on faſtigiate peduncles pro- 
ceeding from the ſame ſtem or receptacle; and which, 
though of different lengths, riſe to ſuch an height as 
to form a regular head or umbel, whether flat, convex, 
or concave; and both the common and partial calyx 
Linnzus calls an involucrum. It is called a ſimple um- 
bel, when it hath no leſſer diviſions; a compound umbel, 
when each peduncle is ſubdivided at its extremity into 
many leſſer peduncles for ſupporting the flower, ſo as 


to form ſeveral little umbellas, uniting in one head; 


the whole together is called an wniver/al umbel, and the 
little umbellas are called partial umbels. In ſome ye- 
nera, that have radiated ambels, the florets of the cen- 
ter and thoſe of the circumference, differ both as to ſex 
and ſize ; but in general each have five petals, five ſta- 
mina, and two ſtyles, or one that is bifie, with a ger- 
men placed beneath and two naked ſceds, which when 
ripe, ſeparate below, but remain connected at the top. 
4. CYMOUS AGGREGATE (from ma, 2 call- 
ed by Linnæus a receptacle, is when ſeveral faſtigiate 
peduncles proceed from the ſame centre like the um- 
bel, and riſe to nearly an even height; but unlike the 
umbel, the ſecondary or partial peduncles proceed 
without any regular order, as in ſambucus, viburnum, 
&c. 
F. AMENTACEOUS AGGREGATE, a reſuch flowers as 
have a long common receptacle, along which are diſ- 
poſed ſquame or ſcales, which form that ſort of calyx 
called an amentum or catkin, as in corylus, pinus, ju- 
glans, &c. Amentaceons flowers generally want the 
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petals, and all of them are of the claſſes monoccia and 
C:0E14. 

6, G.uno5 AGOCREGATE, arc ſuch flowers as pro- 
cetd ſrom a common huſky calyx belonging to gralles, 
called gluma many of which are placed on a common 
receptacle called rachis, collefing the florets into the 
ſpike, as triticum, hordeum, ſecale, lolium, &c. 

7, SPADICEOUS AGGREGATE, are alſo ſuch flowers 
us have a common receptacle, protruded from within 
a common calyx called ſpatha, along, which are diſpo- 
led ſeveral florets, Such a receptacle is called a a- 
dix ; and is cither branched as in phoenix; or ſſimple, 
as in narciſſus, &c.: In this Jaſt caſe the florets may 
be difpoſed, cither all around it, as in calla, dracon- 
tium, pothos, &c.; on the lower ſide of it, as in arum, 
&c.; ot in two ſides, as in zoſtera, &c. Theſe flowers 
have generally no partial calyx. 

Theſe arc the ſeveral diſtinctions of aggregate flowers 
(according to Linnzus); beſides which there are ſeve- 
ral other modes of flowering, properly ſo called, that 
come under the general term Ree; and often 
afford the beſt marks to diſcriminate the ſpecies, Theſe 
modes of flowering are chiefly expreſſed as follows : 

1. VERTICILLUS, a whorl, when the flowers are pla- 
ced in whorls at each joint, round the common ſtalk : 
they have very ſhort partial peduncles; are all of the 
labiated kind: and have either two or four ſtamina, and 
four naked ſeeds, as in ſalvia, marrubium, mentha, &c, 
A verticil hath ſeveral diſtinctions, as naked, bracted, 
c.; and all thoſe genera with four ſtamina are of the 
claſs didynamia. 

2. CaritCi um, a /ittle head, is when many flowers 
are connected into nearly a globular form or head, on 
the ſummit of the common ſtalk, ſometimes with and 
ſometimes without partial peduncles, as in gomphrena, 
&c, and is diſtinguiſhed by its ſhape and other circum- 
ſtances. —Under capitulum is now introduced the term 


faſeiculus (4 little bundle), which in former editions 


ſt od diſtint. It means when the peduncles are erect, 
parallel, approaching each other, and raiſed to the 
ſame height as in ſweet William, where they generally 
proceed from different parts of the common ſtalk, op- 
polite to cach other. 

Sp1c4, a /pike, when the flowers have no partial 
peduncles, are arranged alternately around a common 
imple peduncle, It is called /pica (age (a ſingle- 
row'd ſpike), when the flowers are all turned one way, 
following each other; and ſpicadiſlicha (a double-row'd 
ſpike), when the flowers ſtand pointed two ways, as in 
lolium, &c.: And it is diſtinguiſhed by ſhape and 
other cirmumſtances. 

4. Cory mpus, (a cluſter of ivy berries), when the 
Jefſer peduncles of the flowers proceed from different 
parts of the common peduncle or ſtalk ; and though 
of unequal lengths, and ſometimes ſimple, and ſome- 
times branched, yet form a regular ſurface at the top; 
az ju the ſiliquoſe plants (05 Tetradynamia.) The 
corymbns may be ſuppoſed to be formed from a ſpike, 
by adding partial peduncles to the flowers; and ſeems 
to be the mean between racemus and umbella, the pe- 
duncles rifing gradually from different parts of the com- 
mon ſtalk, like thoſe of the raceme, and proceed to a 
proportionable height like thoſe of the umbel. 

5. Thyrsus (ayoung ſtalk) ; a mode of flowering 
reſembling the cone of a pine: Linnæus ſays, it is a 
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panicle contrafted intoan ovate, or egg - haped, form ; 
the lower p*duncles, which are longer, horizontally ; 
and the upper, which are ſhorter, mount vertically, 2s 
ſyringa, &c. 

6. Racemus, (2 lunch of grapes), is when the 
flowers are placed on ſhort partial peduncles, procecd- 
ing as litile lateral branches, from and along the com- 
mon peduncle, It reſembles a ſpike in having the 
flowers placed along a common peduncle, but differs 
from it in having partial peduncles: it alſo difiers from 
a corymbus in the ſhortneſs and equal length of its pe- 
duncles, not forming a regular ſurface at the top; as 
iu ribes-rubrum, vitis, &c. 

7. PASICULA, 200 tuft upon reeds), is when the 
flowers are diſperſed upon peduncles variouſly ſubdi- 
vided, or it is a fort of branching ſpike, compoſed of 
ſeveral ſmaller ſpikes attached along a common pedun- 
cle, as in avena panicum, and ſeveral other graſſes, and 
many other plants. When the partial pedunclcs di- 
verge and hang looſe, it is called a dine, and when 
the 3 it is called a c/o/e, panicle, 

To theſe may be added the term AXILLARES, 
(from axi//a, the arm-pit), being ſuch flowers as pro- 
ceed from the angle formed by the leaf and the ſtem, 
as is moſt common: and TEKRMUTNALES, being ſuch 
flowers as terminate the ſtalk or branch. Alſo every 
other mode of flowering is called the Infloreſcence, whe- 
ther oppoſite to the leaves, lateral, ſingle, double, erect, 
bending, &c. 

Under this head of Infloreſcence may be explained 
LuxURIANT FLOWERS, (commonly called dorblc- 
flowers) ; which, as they are conſidered only as varie- 
ties and unnatural, belong properly to the head, Habit 
of plants. A luxuriant flower is ſnppoſed generally to 
be owing to ſuperabundant nouriſhment ; the luxuriant 
part 1s generally the corolla, but ſometimes the calyx 
alſo, It is divided into three degrees: 1. mulliplica- 
tus; 2. plenus; 3. prolifer; To which may be added, 
as an oppolite imperfection, fes mutilatus. 

1. MuLtTIPLICATUs, when the petals of the corol- 
la are only ſo far multiplied as to exclude part of the 
ſtamina, and is called duplicate, triplicate, quadrupli- 
cate, &c. according to the number of rows of petals. 

2. PLEXUs, when the corolla is fo much multiplied 
as to exclude all the ſtamina; which is occaſioned by 
the ſtamina turning petals, and the flower is ofen fo 
crowded asto exclude or choak the piſtillum alſo. There- 
fore, as the eſſential parts of generation are thus wholly, 
or in part, deſtroyed, the plants become barren, and im- 
perfect, and no ſeed, or very little, can be expected 


from them, Flowers with one petal are not very ſub- 


ject to fulneſs; when they are, it generally ariſes from 
an increaſe of the diviſions of the peta}. It is moſt 
uſual in flowers of many petals, where it ariſes various 
ways; ſometimes by multiplication of the petals only, 
ſometimes of the calyx, or. nectarium, and ſometimes 
of all. Compound flowers are alſo ſubject to luxuri- 

ance, ariſing ſeveral ways. ; 

3. PROLIFER, when one flower grows out of an 
ther; this generally happens in full flowers, from their 
greater luxuriancy. In ſimple flowers, it riſes from 
the centre, and proceeds from the piſtillam ſhooting up 
into another flower, ſtanding on a ſingle footſtalk. In 
aggregate flowers (properly ſo called) many footſtalk- 
ed flowers are produced out of one common calyx. In 
| umbel- 
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umbellate flowers, a ſecond umbel proceeds from the 
centre of the firſt umbel, producing little umbels ; 
which by a greater exertion of luxuriancy may produce 
others with little umbels, and thus may proceed ſeveral 
heads of flowers, each growing out of that immediate- 
ly below it, furniſhed with little umbels variouſly com- 
pounded, A prolific flower is alſo called /zafy (fron- 
doſus), when it produceth branches with flowers and 
leaves, which, though rare, ſometimes happens in 


roſa, anemone, monarda, and others. [As in luxu- 


riant flowers many parts of the natural character 
are deficient in the whole or in part, they can only be 
diſtinguiſhed by the general habit, and by ſuch parts as 
remain in the natural ſtate ; as very often by the calyx, 
and in polypetalons flowers, the loweſt ſeries or rows of 
petals remain the ſame, as in roſa, papaver, nigella, &c. ] 

Fros MUTILATUS, is ſuch a flower as occaſionally 
is deprived of all, or the greateſt part, of the petals, 
yet bears ſeeds, as in ſome ſpecies of tuffilago, campa- 
nula, &, This term is oppoſed to luxuriance, and is 
ſuppoſed by Linnæus to be cauſed by a defect of heat, 
though it may alſo happen from other cauſes. 

Under this head of flowers, may alſo be mentioned 
the diſicrent ſexes, 

FrowERs, in reſpect io Sex, are diſtinguiſhed into 
male, female, hermaphrodite, and neuter. Male flow- 
ers are ſuch as have only the ſtamina, or males, as in the 
claſſes monoecia, dioecia, and polygamia. Female 
flowers are ſuch as have only the piſtilla, or females, as 
in the ſame claſſes monoecia, dioccia, and polygamia. 
Hermaphrodite flowers are ſuch as have both the ſta- 
mina and piſtilla in the ſame flower, as in all the other 
claſſes: hermaphrodites are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 
male hermaphrodites, when the female is ineffectual ; 
and female hermaphrodites, when the male is ineffec- 
tual, Neuter flowers are ſuch as have neither ſtamina 
nor piſtilla perfect. The plants themſclves alſo take a 
denomination from the ſex of their flowers; as male 
plants are ſuch as bear male flowers only; female 
plants are ſuch as bear female flowers only ; herma- 
phrodite plants are ſuch as bear hermaphrodite flowers 
only. Androgynous (male and female) plants are ſuch 
as bear both male and female flowers, diſtinct, upon 
the ſame root, as in the claſs monoecia, Polygamous 
plants are ſuch as bear hermaphrodite flowers, and male 
or female flowers, or both diſtinct, on the ſame or on 
different roots : if on the ſame root, the flowers are ci- 
ther male hermaphrodites and female hermaphrodites ; 
or hermaphrodites and male ; or hermaphrodites and 
female, diſtinct : if on different roots, the flowers are 
cither hermaphrodites and male; hermaphrodites and 
female; hermaphrodites and both male and female; or 
are androgynous and male ; and ſometimes androgy- 
nous and male and female on three diſtinct plants. 

VII. The HABIT of plants, by which ancient bo- 
taniſts meant the whole external appearance of every 
part thereof, whereby they were arranged in their ſe- 
veral ſyſtems ; but by Linnæus it is meant to be the 
agreement of plants of the ſame genus, or natural or- 
der ; chiefly in the following circumſtances. 

Gemmation, The ſtructure and diſpoſition of the 
bulb, as ſolid, coated, ſcaly, ſtem-bulb. Alſo of the 
bud ; its origin petioled, ſtipuled, cortical ; its con- 
tents leafy, floral, common. 

Vernation, The complication of the leaves within 
the bud, as conduplicate or doubled together; convo- 


nw. 2, 
Inte or rolled together; involnte or rolled in; revolnre 
or rolled back; imbricated or tiled ; equitant or fi- 
ding; obvolate or rolled againſt each other; plaited 
or folded over; ſpiral or coiled like a watch - ſpring, 
one end in the centre. 

FEſtivation, The ſtate of the bud in ſummer, as con- 
volute, imbricated, conduplicate, valved, uncqual-valved. 

Tortion. The twiſting, or bending, of the parts, 2s 
uniform, diſſimilar, from the right, from the left, re- 
ciprocal, reſnpine, ſpiral. 

Nuptials, Male, female, androgynous, hermaphroditc. 

Semination. The ſhape and other circumſtances of 
the ſeed, as tail, wing, tuft, awn, hooks gluten, cur- 
vature. Alſo of the pericarpium ; as berrying, infla- 
tion, viſcoſity, elaſticity, ſtructare. 

Placentation. The number and diſpoſition of the co- 
tyledons ; or if wanting. 

Variation. Of colour, ſize, pubeſcence, age. 

External: plaited, bundled, broad-leaved, curled, 
awnleſs, 

Internal mutilated, great-flowered, luxuriant, creſt - 
ed; viviparous, bulb-bearing. 

By variation or variety are meant ſuch differences as 
are only incidental to vegetables, and are not found 
conſtant and unchangeable ; that is, where plants raiſcd 
from the ſame ſeed, by ſome accidental cauſe differ in 
form and appearance, from the true character of the 
ſpecies to which they belong ; which cauſe being re- 
moved, the plant is reſtored to its true ſpecific charac- 
ter: and theſe incidental varieties chiefly ariſe by dif- 
ference of ſoil or culture, in ſome of the above circum- 
ſtances, And, though it is as neceſſary to collect varieties 
under their proper ſpecies as the ſpecies under their pro- 
per genera ; yet it is often more diſſicult; firſt, from 
the difficulty of aſcertaining the genus, and ſecondly, 
from the variety of confounding the ſpecies; and ſome- 
times ſome part of the ſpecitic character itſelf are alſo 
ſubje& to variety, particularly the leaves; though in 
general the true ſpecific character is conſtant and un- 
changeable, ariſing only from ſuch circumitances 
wherein plants of the ſame genus are found to diſagree, 
which diſtinctions are commonly taken with molt cer- 
tainty, from the following parts, (viz.) root, trunk, 
leaves, fulcra, hybernacle, infloreſcence : all which parts 
have been already explained, except hybernacle. 

The HYBERNACULUM, (winter lodgement), 
is that part of a plant which defends the embryo or 
future ſhoot from external injuries during the winter ; 
and, according to Linnzus, is cither a bulb or a bud, 

I. A BuLs (bulbus), is a large fort of bud, produ- 
ced under ground, placed upon the eaudex of certain 
herbaceous plants, hence called by/bous plants; all of 
which are perennial, that is, perpetuated by their bulbs, 
or ground buds, as well as by ſeeds ; they are therefore 
improperly called roots, being only the hybernacle of 
the future ſhoot. Bulbs are of the following ſorts : 

I. Squamous ; conſiſting of ſcales laid over each 
other, like tiles, as in the lily. | 

2. Solid ; conliſting of a clofe ſubſtance, as in tulips. 

3. Coated; conſiſting of many coats infolding each 
other, as in onions. 

4. Cauline ; produced not only from the ſides of 
the principal bulb, called a ſucker, or off:et, but from 
other parts of the ſtem ; asin crow or wild garlic, and in 
ſome ſpecies of onion (hence called bu/biferous); where 
they are produced at the origin of the umbel of flowers, 
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II. A Bop (gemma), is the embryo of the plant, 
ſcared upon the item and branches, covered with ſcales. 
In general there are three ſorts of buds :— That con- 
taining the flower only, as in poplar, alh, &c. where 
the leaf buds and flower-buds are diſtin :— That con- 
taining the leaves only, as in birch, &c.: —and, That 
containing both flower and leaves, as in the generality 
of plants ; and theſe laſt ſometimes contain leaves and 
male flowers, ſometimes leaves and female flowers, 


ſometimes leaves and bermaphrodite flowers, 


Annual plants are only renewed from ſeeds ; and 
ſeveral other plants, both trees and ſhrubs, have no 
winter buds : It is alſo obſerved in hot countries, that 
few plants have buds ; or at leaſt they are without that 
ſcaly covering which ſcems eſſential to a bud, and con- 
ſtitutes the hybernacle ; inſtead whereof are protruded 
ſmall feather-like branches from the wings of the leaves, 
(defence and protection from cold not being neceſlary); 
whereas in cold contries moſt plants have buds, which 
are wrapped up all the winter, in readineſs to greet 
the approaching ſpring. 

Laſtly, What is called the SLEEP of plants, accord- 
ing to Linnzus, happens various ways ; as by conver- 
ging, including, ſurrounding, fortifying, conduplicating, 
involving, diverging, depending, inverting,imbricating. 
This diſpoſition in * is very remarkable in chick- 


weed, pimpernel, dandelion, goat's-beard, &c. which 


. 


expand their flowers only at certain times of the day, 
and ſnut them up at the approach of night, or a ſtorm : 
this ſhows the great care nature takes to protect 
and invigorate her feeble offspring ; and from bence 
may often be prognoſticated a change of weather. In 
many plants, not only the flowers, but the young ſhoos, 
are defended from external injuries, by the neareit 
leaves converging and incloſing the tender rudiments. 


TheSExvar METHOD of reducing plants to claſſes, 
genera, and ſpecies, is founded upon the ſuppeſition that 
vegetables propagate their ſpecies in a manner ſimilar 
to that of animals. Linnæus endeavonrs to ſapport 
this hypotheſis by the many analogies that ſubſiſt be- 
tween plants and animals, which ſhall be more particu- 
larly pointed out in the next ſection. It is from this 
circumſtance that Linnæus's ſyſtem of botany has got 
the name of the ſexual /5ſtem, The names of his 
claſſes, orders, &c. are all derived from this theory. 
He calls the ſtamina of flowers, as we have ſeen, the 
males, or the male parts of generation; the piſtils he 
calls females, or the female parts of generation ; and 
plants whoſe flowers contain both male and female 
parts, are ſaid to be hermaphrodites, &c. His claſles, 
orders, and genera, are all derived from the number, 
ſituation, proportion, and other circumſtances attending 
theſe parts, as will appear from the following 


SCHEME of th: SEXUAL SYSTEM, or TABLE of the CLASSES. 


Either PUBLICLY, i. e. have viſible flowers: 


n 


length. 


| 2, DIAaxDRIA, 
3. TRIANDRIA, —— three males. 

| 4. TETRANDRIA, —— four males. 
PENTANDRIA, five males. 
HEXANDRIA, ſix males. 
HEPTANDRIA, — ſeven males. 
OcTANDRIA, —— cight males, 
ENNEANDRIA, —— nine males. 
DECANDRIA, — ten males. 
DoDECANDRIA, eleven males. 


N 


| I 
I 


1 


tacle. 
13. PoLYANDRIA, 


14. DiDYNAMIA, 


Praxrs celebrate their nuptials 


| ſame ſpecies. 


| ( Monoclinia, males and females in the ſame bed :—4, e. The flowers are all hermaphrodite, having ſta- 
mina and piſtils in the ſame flower, 

| | ( Diffinitas, the males or ſtamina unconnected with each other. 

| ( Indifferentifſimus, the males or ſtamina having no determinate proportion betwixt each other as te 


1. MoxanDRIA, 4. e. one male, ar ſtamen, in a hermaphrodite flower, 
— two males, or ſtamina. 


12. IcCOSANDRIA, —— twenty, or more, males inſerted into the calyx, and not into the recep- 


all above twenty males inſerted into the receptacle. 

{ Subordinatio, two of the males or ſtamina uniformly ſhorter than the reſt, 

four males, two of them uniformly ſhorter than the other two. 
15. TerTRADYNAMIA,— (ix males, two of which are uniformly ſhorter than the reſt. 
( 4ſnitas, the males or ſtamina either connected to each other, or to the piſtillum. 

mn 16. MoxopeLPH1a, the males or ſtamina united into one body by the filaments. 

| 17. DiaveLyH1a, the ſtamina united into two bodies or bundles by the filaments, 

18. Poi,yYADELPHIA, the ſtamina united into three or more bundles by the filaments. 
19. SYNGENES1A, the ſtamina united in a cylindrical form by the antheræ. 

20. GYnanDRIa, the ſtamina inſerted into the piſtillum. 

| Diclinia, males and females in ſeparate beds; i. e. plants that have male and female flowers in the 


21. Moxoegc1a, male and female flowers in the ſame plant. 

22. Dior ci, male flowers in one plant, and females in another, of the ſame ſpecies, 
23. PoLYGamia, male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers in the ſame ſpecies. 

| Or CLANDESTINELY, 4. e. Whoſe parts of fructification are inviſible. 


24. CRYPTOGAMIA, the flowers inviſible, ſo that they cannot be ranked according to the parts 


of fructification. 
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Theſe 24CLassEs comprehend every known genus, 
and ſpecies. It is an edſy matter to claſs a plant belong- 
ing to any of the firſt 11 claſſes, as they all depend on 
the number of ſtamina, or male parts, without regard to 
any other circumſtance : only it is to be obſerved, that 
the 11th claſs, Dedecandria, although its title is ex- 
preſſive of 12 ſtamina only, conſiſts of ſuch plants as 
are furniſhed with any number of ſtamina from 11 ts 
19 incluſive. The reaſon of the chaſm in the claſſes 
from 10 to 12 ſtamina, is, that no flowers have yet becn 
found with only 11, ſo as to form a claſs, Reſeda 
has ſometimes only 11, but oftener more, yet never 
exceeding 15, The 12th claſs requires more atten- 
tion than the preceding. When the ſtamina amount 
to above 20, a tyro will be apt to imagine that the 
plant belongs to the polyandria claſs. In e. 

lants of this kind to their claſſes, particular regard mu 
* had to the inſertion of the ſtamina. If they are in- 
ſerted into the calyx, or cup, the plant 1 to the 
icoſandria claſs; if into the receptacle, or baſis of the 
flower, it belongs to the polyandria, This diſtinction 
it is very neceſſary to obſerve, as the plants of the latter 
claſs are frequently poiſonons, : 

The 14th claſs is likewiſe in danger of being con- 
founded with the 4th. In the 4th, the number of ſta- 
mina is the ſame with that of the 14th. But in the 
14th, two of the ſtamina are uniformly much ſhorter 
than the other two; at the ſame time, each particular 
ſtamen belonging to the different pairs ſtands directly 
oppoſite to one another, 

Thel 5th claſs may be miſtaken for the 6th,as they both 
conſiſt of the ſame number of ſtamina. But in the 15th, 
four of the ſtamina are uniformly longer than the other 
two; and theſe two are always oppoſite to each other. 


G 


Ix the firſt 13 claſſes, the Ox D ERS, which are inferi- 
or diviſions, that lead us a ſtep ncarer the genus, are 
taken ſrom the piſtils, or female parts, in the ſame man- 
ner as the claſſes from the ſtamina : Monogynia, digy- 
nia, trigynia, tetragynia, &c. i. e. one, two, three, 
four, &c. female parts. When the piſtils or female 
parts have no ſtalk or filament like the ſtamina, they 
are numbered by the ſtigmata, or tops of the piſtils, 
which in that caſe adhere to the capſule in the form of 
ſmall protuberances, as may be obſerved in the flowers 
of the poppy, &e. 

The Orders of the 1 4th claſs are derived from a dif- 
ferent ſource, The plants belonging to it have their 
ſeeds either incloſed in a capſule, or altogether unco- 
vered. Hence, they naturally admit of a diviſion into 
the following orders, viz. gymno | ps comprehend- 
ing ſuch as have naked ſeeds; and angioſpermia, which 
comprehends ſuch as bave their ſeeds covered, or inclo- 
ſed in a capſule. 

The 15th claſs is divided into two Orders, viz. the 
frliculoſa, or thoſe which have a ſhort ſiliqua, or pod; 
and the fligueſa, or thoſe which have a longer ſiliqua. 

The orders of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 2oth claſ- 
ſes, are taken from the number of ſtamina ; e. g. mo- 
nodelphia pentandria, decandria, polyandria, &c. 

The 19th claſs conſiſts of plants whoſe flowers are 
compounded of a great number of ſmall flowers, or floſ- 
cules, incloſed in one common calyx. The Orders of 
this claſs are, 
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Peolygamia aqualis, or ſuch whoſe floſcuics are all 
furniſhed with ſtamina, and piſtils. 

Polygamia ſpuria, comprehends thoſe which have 
hermaphrodite floſcules in the diſk, and female floſcules 
in the margin. This circumſtance is made the founda- 
tion of the three following orders. 1. Polygamia ſu- 
perflua, includes all thoſe whoſe hermaphrodite flowers 
in the diſk are furniſhed with ſtigmata, and bear ſeed ; 
and whoſe female flowers in the radius likewiſe produce 
ſeeds. 2. Polygamia fruſtranea, include ſuch as have 
hermaphrodite ſeed-bearing floſcules in the diſk ; but 
whoſe floſcules in the radivs, having no ſtigmata, are 
barren. 3. Folygamia neceſſaria, is the reverſe of the 
former : the hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk want 
ſtigmata, and are barren ; but the female floſcules in the 
radius are furniſhed with ſtigmata, and produce ſeeds. 

Polygamia ſegregata, many floſcules incloſed in one 
common calyx, and each of the floſcules likewiſe fur- 
niſhed with a perianthium proper to itſelf. 

Monogamia. This order conſiſts only of ſeven genera, 
viz, the ſtrumphia, ſcriphium, corymbium, jaſione, lo- 
belia, viola, and impatiens ; none of which have pro- 
per compound flowers, but are ranked under this claſs, 
purely from the circumſtance of having their ſtamina 
united by the anther. 

The Orders of the 21ſt claſs are partly taken from 
the number of ſtamina, and partly 2 the names and 
characters peculiar to ſome of the other claſſes ; e. g. 
moncecia triandria, moncecia /yngeneſia, monœcia gy- 
nandria. 

The Orders of the 22d claſs are founded upon the 
number, union, and ſituation, of the ſtamina in the 
male flowers. 

The Orders of the 23d claſs are all taken from claſſical 
characters; e. g. polygamia monecia, polygamia diæcia, 
and polygamia triæcia. | 

The 24th claſs is divided into the four following 
Orders: 1. Fi/ices, comprehending all thoſe plants that 
bear their ſeeds in the back or edges of the leaf, and thoſe 
that are called capillary plants, 2. Muſci, Which com- 
prehends all the moſs kind. 3. Algæ, including the 
lichens, fuci, and many others, whoſe parts of fructifi- 
cation are either altogether inviſible or exceedingly 


obſcure, 4. Fungi, comprehending all the muſhroom 
tribe. 
TaBLE of the Orpers. 
Orders. | 
CLassI.conſliſts of 2: Monogynia, Digynia ; com- 
prehending 18 genera. 

II. 3: Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 
gynia; 35 genera. 

III. 3: Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 
gynia; 76 genera. 

IV 3: Monogynia, Digynia, Te- 
tragynia: 85 genera. 

V. 6: Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 
gynia, Tetragynia, Pen- 
tagynia, Polygynia; 264 
genera. 

VI. 5 Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 
gynia, Tetragynia, Po- 
lygynia; 82 genera. 

VII. 4: Monogynia, Digynia, Te- 


tragynia, Heptagynia; 7 
gencra. 
CLASS 
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Monogynia, Digynia, Trt- 
gynia, Tetragynia ; 45 
genera. 

Monogynia, Trigynia, Hex- 
agynia ; 6 genera. 

Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 
gynia, Pentagynia, De- 
cagynia ; 95 genera. 

Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 
gynia, Pentagynia, Do- 
decagynia ; 33 genera, 

Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 

nia, Pentagynia, Po- 
ygynia ; 29 genera. 

Monogynia, Digynia, Tri- 
gynia, Tetragynia, Pen- 
tagynia, Hexagynia, Po- 
lygynia ; 77 genera. 

Gymnoſpermia, Angioſper- 
mia ; 102 genera. 

Siliquoſa, Siliculoſa; 32 
genera. 

Triandria, Pentandria, Oc- 
tandria, Decandria, En- 
decandria, Dodecandria, 
Polyandria; 26 genera. 

Pentandriz, Hexandria, Oc- 
tandria, Decandria; 56 
genera. 

Pentandria, Icoſandria, Po- 
lyandria ; 12 genera. 
Poly gamia #qualis, Polyga- 
mia ſuperſſua, Polygamia 
fraſtranca, Polygamia ne- 
ceſſaria, Polygamia ſe- 
gregata, Monogamia ; 116 

genera. 

Diandria, Triandria, Te- 

Pentandria, 


trandria, 
Octandria, 


Order.. 
CIA VIII. conſiſts of 4: 


2 
5: 


XX. 9: 


Hexandria, 
Decandria, Dodecandria, 
Polyandria ; 33 genera. 
Monandria, Diandria, Tri- 
andria, Tetrandria, Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria, Hep- 
tandria, Polyandria, Mo- 
nadelphia. Syngene ſia, 
Gynandria ; 80 genera. 
Monandria, Diandria, Tri- 
andria, Tetrandria, Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria, Oc- 
tandria, Enneandria, De- 


XXII. I4: 


candria, Dodecandria, Po- 
lyandria, Monadelphia, 
I 


XN. 0: Be 


Syngeneſia, Gynandria; 
55 genera, 


XXIII. 3: Moncecia, Diœcia, Trice- 
cia; 34 genera. 
XXIV. 4: Filices, Maſci, Algæ, Fun- 
gi; 51 genera. p 
APPEXDIX, Palmæ. 


Theſe laſt, though capable of being eb e in the 
ſeveral claſſes of the ſyſtem, yet, on account of their ſin- 
gular ſtructure, have been placed in an appendix, con- 
taining ſuch genera as have a ſpadix, and ſpatha, i. e. 
whoſe flowers and fruit are produced on that particular 
receptacle, or ſeat, called a Fw "ge protruded from a 
common calyx in form of a ſheath, called ſpatha. This 
order conſiſts of trees and ſhrubs only. Theſe have al- 
ways a ſimple ſtem, not branched, bearing leaves at the 
top, reſembling thoſe of fern, being a compoſition of a 
leaf and a branch: it is called frozz5; and the corolla 
always three petals, or three deep diviſions. The 
known genera are 10 in number, 


GENERA. 


Havinc, thus, explained the diſtinctions of claſſes 
and orders, the next ſlep is the inveſtigation of the 
genus, or family. 

The eſſence of every vegetable, ſays Linnzus, con- 
ſiſts in the fructification (or mode of fruit-bearing), 
and the eſſence of the fructification conſiſts in the 
flower and fruit; the eſſence of the flower conſiſts in 
the antheræ and ſtigma, and the eſſence of the fruit 
conſiſts in the ſeed. Hence, in his ſexual theory, he 
neceſſarily makes the flower and fruit the foundation 
of his generic diſtinctions. Theſe are generally com- 
poſed ot ſeven parts; the CALYX, the corRoLLA, the 
STAMINA, the PISTILLUM,thePERICARPIUM, the sE- 
MINA, the KECEPTACULUM ; and the preſence, or ab- 
ſence, the number, figure, proportion, and ſtuation 
of the ſeveral parts, conſtitute the genus. But, as there 


are few genera wherein all the parts of the natural 


character are conſlant in every one of the ſpecies, it is 
neceſſary to fix upon ſuch circumſtances as are conſtant 
in both genus and ſpecies, and call thoſe the eſſential 
or ruling character, as well the more caſily to diſtin- 
guiſh one genus from another, as to regulate and fix 
the ſeveral ſpecies and their varieties to their reſpective - 
genera ; for which purpoſe, in ſome caſes, Linnæus 
was obliged to have reconrſe to the nefarium, after- 
wards explained. The firſt four parts of the fructifica- 
tion are properly parts of the flower, and the laſt three 
are parts of the fruit. 

I. The CALYX (a), a cup, is the termination of the 
outer bark (cortzx) of a plant. Its chief uſe is to 
incloſe, ſupport, and protect, the other parts of the 
fructification. When preſent, it is ſeated on the re- 

ce ptacle: 


* 


(a) The calyx is conſidered as a part of the flower, though it more generally attends, and is permanent with, 
the fruit, as in the claſs didynamia, and moſt other plants; yet ſometimes it drops before or with the corolla, 
and before the fruit is ripe, as in the claſs tetradynamia, and many other plants. It is alſo conſidered as a part 


of the flower, as there is no inſtance of its N 
is obſerved to grew to a much larger ſize in t 


out after the plant has done flowering ; yet in patagonula ir 
e fruit than it had in the flower. 


In ſome plants there is 


none, or ſcarce perceptible ; in others, it is only a rim or border (margo). The germen is alſo conſidered as 
part of the flower, as being the baſe of the piſtillum, though it afterwards becomes the ſeed-veſſel. 
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ceptacle and is diſtinguiſhed by its figure; by the 
number, diviſion, and ſhape, of its leaves, or ſegments; 
and by the following names, according to the circam- 
ſtances with which it is attended, 

PERIANTHIUM, ( ſurrounding th: firwer), when its 
Ration is cloſe to, and ſurrounds the other parts of the 
fructification, and it is then called the perianthinm of the 


fruttification : If it includes many floſcules, as in ſca- 


bioſa, and other aggregate and compound flowers, it is 
called a common perianthium : it it includes only one 
floſcule, iu ſuch flowers it is called a proper perianthi- 
um: if it includes the ſtamina, and not the germen, it 
is the perianthium of the fewer, and is ſaid to be 
above, as in lonicera, ribes, campanula, &c.: if it in- 
cludes the germen, but not the ſtamina, it is the pe- 
rianthium of the fruit, and is ſaid to be below, as in 
linnza, and morina, each of which have two calyces 
and two receptacles above each other, one of the 
flower, and the other of the fruit, and may, therefore, 
ſerve as inſtances in both caſcs. 

InvoLUcCkUn, (a cover), when ſtationed at the foot 
of an umbel, below the common receptacle, and at a 
diſtance from the flower: it is called univerſal, if pla- 
ce under the univerſal umbel ; and partial, if placed 
under a partial umbel. 

AMENTUM, (a Heng), meaning à catkin, when it 
conſiſts of a great number of chatly ſcales, diſpoſed 
along a ſlender axis, or common receptacle, which, from 
its reſemblance to 2 cat's tail, has obtained the name 
catkin ; and theſe flowers have generally no petals. 
Sometimes the ſame amentum ſupports both male and 
female flowers, diſtinct, on the ſame plant, as in car- 
pinus, &c.; ſometimes the male and female flowers 
arc removed from each otner on the ſame plant, and 
the amentum ſupports only the male flowers, and the 
female flowers arc incloſed by a perianthium, as in co- 
rylus, ju glans, fagus, &c.; and ſometimes an amen- 
tum only ſapports male flowers on one plant, and fe- 
male flowers on another plant, as ſalix, populus, &c. 

SpaTHA, (a ſheath), being a ſort of calyx growing 
from the ſtalk, burſting lengthways, and protruding a 
ſpadix, or receptacle, ſupporting one or more flowers, 
which have often no perianthium : it conſiſts either 
of one leaf, with a valve or opening on one ſide only, 
as in narciſſus, galanthus, and the greater number of 
ſpathaceous plants ; or of two leaves, with two valves, 
or openings, as in ſtratiotes, &c.; or is imbricated, as 
in muſa, &%c. with one or two valves. 

Gruma, (a huſk;) this chiefly belongs to corn and 
graſſes, conſiſting of one, two, three, or more, valves, 
tolding over each other like ſcales, and frequently ter- 
minated by a long, ſtiff, pointed, prickle, called the 
ariſta (beard, or awn). 

CALYPTRA, (a veil, or covering), the proper calyx to 
the moſſes ; it is placed over the antheræ of the ſtamina, 
reſembling an extinguiſher, a hood, or monk's cowl. 

Vorvs, from its infol/ding, or involving, is the proper 
calyx to fungaſles, being membranaceous, and fur- 
rounding the ſtalk or pillar before their expanſion. 

[Tris often diffizult to diſtinguiſh the calyx from the 
bracteæ, or floral leaves, which are found on many 
plants, fitnated on the flower-ſtalks; and are often ſo 
near to the lower parts of the fructification as to be 
con founded with, and miſtaken for, the calyx, as in 
tilla, helleborus, paſſiflora, &c. (in helleborus the calyx 
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is wanting): but they may be beſt diſlinguiſhed by 
this rule; the floral leaves differ in ſhape and colour 
from the other leaves of the plant, but are commonly 
of the {ame daration ; whereas the calyx always withers 
when the fruit is ripe, if not before. 

II. The COROLLA, (a wreath, or lilile crown), is 
the termination of the inner bark (/iber) of the plant; 
which accompanics the fructiſication, in the form of 
leaves variouſly coloured: it is generally ſcated on the 
receptacle, ſometimes on the calyx ; ſerving as an inner 
work of defence to the part it incloſes ; as the calyx, 
which is uſually of ſtronger texture, does for an outer 
work. The leaves of which the corolla are compoſed arc 
called petals, by the number, diviſion, and ſhape of 
which it is diſtinguiſhed. It is ſaid to be be/ow, when it 
includes the germen, and is attached to the part imme- 
diately below it, as in ſalvia, borago, convolvulus, pri- 
mula, &c.; and it is ſaid to be above, when it is placed 
above the germen, as in lonicera, ribes, cratægus, &c. 
In reſpect to duration, the corolla either continues till 
the fruit is ripe, as is nymphæa; or falls off at the firſt 
opening of the flower, as in actæa, thalictrum ; or falls 
off with the ſtamina and other parts of the flower, as 
in molt plants; or does not fall, but withers, as in cam- 
panula, cucumis, and others. 

There is alſo a part which Linnæus ſays principally 
belongs to the corolla, as an appendage to the petals ; 
which he calls the nefarium (from nectar, the fabled 
drink of the gods); and is that part containing the 
honey, which 1s the principal food of bees, and other 
inſects. But, though in ſuch plants where it is found, 
it may more commonly be attached to the corolla, and 
be then moſt evident ; yet it is almoſt as often at- 
tached to other parts of the fructification: Linnæus, 
therefore, chiefly makes uſe of it as aneſſential charac- 
ter in many of the genera, as being lefs variable than 
his other diſtinctions ; and obſerves, that when it is 
diſtin& from the petals, that is, not united with their 
ſubſtance, thoſe plants are generally poiſonous. The 
tube or lower part of monopetalous flowers, he con- 
ſiders as a true nectarium, becauſe it contains a ſweet 
liquor, But, as it affords very ſingular varieties in 
other inſtances, it has obtained the following diſtinc- 
tions, 

1. CAaLYCINE NECTARI4, ſuch as are ſituated up- 
on, and make a part of, the calyx; as in tropzolum, 
monotropa, &c. 

2. COROLIACEOUS XECTA4RIA, ſuch as are attach- 
ed to the corolla, Theſe are called calcariate (from 
calcar), when they reſemble a ſpur, or horn: whichare 
cither on flowers of one petal], as in valeriana, antirrhi- 


num, &c.; or on flowers of many petals, as in orchis, 


delphinium, viola, fumaria, &c. Or the nectarium 
lies within the ſubſtance of the petals, as in fritillaria, 
lilium, berberis, iris, ranunculus, &c. 

2. STAMINEOUS NECTARIA, ſuch as attend the ſtami- 
na, and are either ſeated upon the antheræ, as in adenan- 
thera; or upon the filaments, as in laurus, dictamnus, 
campanula, &c. 

4. PISTILLACEOUS NECTARIA, ſuch as accompany 
the piſtillum, and are placed upon the germen, as in 
hyacinthus, batomus, cheiranthus, heſperis, &c. 

5. RECEPTACULACEOUS NECTABIA, ſuch as join to 
the receptacle, as in polygonum, ſedum, ſempervivum, 
&c. . 
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6. N ESTA that crown the corolla, that is, when 
placed in à ſerics or row within the petals, though en- 
urely unconnected with their ſubſtance, as in palliflora, 
lychnis, ſilene, &c.; and in this ſituation it often re- 
jembles a cup, as in Narcillus, &c. 

7, NECTAKIL4A, of fingular conſtruction, being ſach 
as cannot properly be placed under any of the forego- 
ing diſtinctions, as in amomum, curcuma, ſalix, urtica, 
UC, 

The proper uſe of the nectarium, and why it ſhonld 
have ſuch very different ſuations, is not yet known: 
but as it is found in molt plants, there is great reaſon 
to believe it an eflential part in the fructification, 
though not always perceptible, 

III. The STAMINA, (threads, or chives); the 
males of the flower procceding from the wood of the 
plant, each ſtamen conſiſting of two parts, viz. the 
filainent and the antheræ. In moſt flowers they are 
placed upon the receptacle, within the corolla, and 
round the germen; and are chictly diſtinguiſhed by 
number. 

The FirAuk xtr, (from lum, a thread), is the 
thread-ſhaped part of the ſtamen, ſerving as a footſtalk 
to clevate the anther, and is ſometimes found to have 
jags, or diviſions (/acinie ); which are either two, as in 
ſalvia; three, as in fumaria; or nine, as in the claſs 
diadelphia. They are alſo diſtinguiſhed by their form, 
or figure, as awl-ſhaped, thread-ſhaped, hair-like, ſpi- 
ral, revolute, &c.: by their proportion, as equal, un- 
equal, irregular, long, or ſhort : and by their ſnuation, 


being generally oppolite to the leaves, or diviſions, of 


the calyx, and alternate with the petals; that is, when 
the diviſions of the calyx are equal in number to the 
perals, and to the ſtamina. In monopetalous flowers 
they are generally inſerted into the corolla; but ſcarce- 
ly ever in the flowers of more than one petal, but into 
the receptacle: Yet in the claſs icoſandria they are in- 
ſerted into the calyx or corolla (though the flowers 
have many petals), as alſo in a few other plants. Bat 
in the claſs polyandria, and moſt other polypetalous 
plants, they arc inſerted into the receptacle, like the 
calyx and corolla, The claſs gynandria, however, is 
an exception to the above rules, where the ſtamina are 
placed upon the piſtillum, or female part of the flower; 
and are ſometimes without filaments. 

The ANTHERA (from anrhos, a flower), emphatical- 
ly ſo called from its great utility in the fructification, 
is the top or ſummit of the filament, containing the 
impregnating pollen, or farina; and is either one to 
each filament, as in moſt plants; or one common to 
three filaments, as in cucurbita, &c.; or one common 
10 five filaments, as in the whole claſs of ſyngeneſia: or 
ſometimes there are two antherz to each filament, as 
in ranunculus and mercurialis; three to each filament, 
as in fumaria ; five to three filaments, as in bryonia ; 
or five to cach filament, as in theobroma. The anthera 
js alſo diſtinguiſhed by its form or figure, as oblong, 
round, angular, &c. It alſo conſiſts of one or more 
cells, which burſt differently in different plants; either 
on the fide, as in moſt plants; on the top; or from 
the top to the baſe. It is alſo faſtened to the top of 
the filament, cither by its baſe, as in moſt plants, or 
horizontally by its middle, to the top of the filament, 
ſo poiſed as to turn like a vane (ver/atilis) : or it is 


fixed by its (ide, leaning to the top of the filament, 


. 


then called incumbent: or it ſometimes grows to the 
nectarium, as in coſtus; to the receptacle, as in aurum ; 
to the piſtillum, as in the claſs of gynandria. 

IV. The PISTILLUM, or female part of the flower, 
is ſaid by Linnzus to be a production of the pith of the 
plant. It is that erectcolumn which is generally placed in 
the centre of the flower, amidit the ſtamina ; and conſiſts 
of three parts, the rer the ſtyle, and the ſtigma, 

1. GEKMEx (a bud), is the baſe of the piſtillum, 
ſupporting the ſtylic, After a proceſs of nature, it be- 
comes à ſeed- veſſel, and may, therefore, be conlidered 
as the rudiment of the pericarpium. It is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its ſhape, number, and ſituation; and is ſaid to 
be above or belsu, according to its ſituation above or 
below the attachment of the corolla, 

2. The STYLE (from ſly/us, a pillar), is that part 
which clevates the ſtigma from the germen, in order to 
receive the influence of the ſtamina, and to convey the 
effects down to the germen, as through a tube, It is 
diſtinguiſhed either by its number, which, when pre- 
ſent (or when abſent, the number of ſtigmata), gives 
riſe to moſt of the orders, and are called fo many fe- 
males; or by its diviſions Claciniæ), being double, 
treble, or quadruple, &c. though joined at the baſe; 
or by its length, being longer, ſhorter, or equal with 
the ſtamina; or by its proportion, being thicker or 
thinner than the ſtamina; or by its figure, being an- 
gular, cylindric, awl-ſhaped, bent, &c.; or by its ſitu- 
ation, being generally on the topof the germen, though 
in ſome inſtances ſuppoſed to be both above and below, 
as in capparis, and euphorbia ; unleſs the lower part in 
theſe genera be conſidered as the extenſion of the re- 
ceptacle: It is alſo often placed on the ſide of the 
germen, as in hirtella, ſuriana; alſo in roſa, rubus, and 
the reſt of the plants in the claſs and order icoſandria 
polygynia. With reſpect to duration, it generally falls 
with the other parts of the flower; but in ſome plants 
is permanent, and attends the fruit to its maturity, as 
in the claſs tetradynamia. In flowers which have no 
ſtyle, the ſtigma adheres to the germen. 

3. The STIGMA (a mark), when ſingle, is general- 
ly placed like a head on the ſummit of the ſtyle : when 
ſeveral, they are cither placed on the top, or regularly 
diſpoſed along the fide; and covered with a moiſture, 
to retain the pollen of the antheræ. It is diſtinguiſhed 
cither by its number, being ſingle in moſt plants; by 
its diviſions; by its figure, or ſhape; by its length ; 
by its thickneſs; and by its duration, as in moſt plants 
it withers when the germen is become a ſeed-veſlel; in 
ſome it is permanent, as in papaver. 

V. The PERICARPIUM, (round the fruit); the 
germen grown to maturity, and now become a matrix, 
or ſeed-veſſel. All plants, however, are not furniſhed 
with a ſeed-veſlel, as in corylus, &c. In many, it is 
ſapplied chiefly by the calyx, which converging inclo- 
ſes the ſeeds till they arrive at maturity; as is the caſe 
with the rough-leaved plants, and the labial and com- 
pound flowers of the ſeveral claſſes pentandria, didyna- 
mia, and ſyngeneſia. Sometimes the receptacle ſup- 
plies the office of ſeed - veſſel, as in gundelia; and ſome- 
times the nectarium, as in carex. The pericarpium is 
ſituated at the receptacle of the flower, either above or 
below, or both, as in ſaxifraga, and lobelia; and is diſ- 
tinguiſned by the following appellations, according to 
its different ſtructure. 


I. CAPSULA, 
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1. Carsur A (a little cheſt, or caſket ), which is fre- 
aently ſacculent whilſt green ; but when ripe, it is a 
bh huſky ſced-veſlel, that cleaves, or parts in ſome de- 
rerminate manner to diſcharge its contents; and by 
ſome ſort of elaſtic motion, the ſeeds are often darted 
forth with conſiderable velocity, as in dictamnus, &c. 
It opens alſo various ways ; either at the top, as in 
moſt plants; at the bottom; at the fide ; horizontally 
acroſs the middle ; or longitndinally ; and if it is arti- 
culated, or jointed, it opens at cach of the joints, which 
contains a ſingle ſeed. It is further diſtinguiſhed ex- 
ternally, by its number of valves ; and internally, by 
the number of its cells, or diviſions, wherein the ſeed is 
incloſed ; as alſo by its ſhape, and ſubſtance. 

2. SILIQUA (a prod), which is a pericarpium of two 
valves; but as ſome are long, others round or broad, 
Linnæus thought it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh them by their 
form into /i/iqua and ſilicula ; which gives riſe to the 
two orders in the claſs tetradynamia. The ſi/zqna means 
a long pod, being much longer than broad, as in braflica, 
ſinapis, &c. ; the ſi/icula (a little ſiliqua), is a roundiſh 
pod, either flat or ſpherical, and the length and breadth 
nearly equal, as in lunaria, draba, thlaſpi, &c. In 
both, the apex, which had been the ſtyle, is often ſo 
long beyond the valves, as to be of equal length with 
the pod ; and the ſeeds in both are faſtened alternately 
by a ſlender thread, io both the ſutures or joinings of 
the valves. 

3. LEGUMEN (pulſe), is alſo a pod, and is likewiſe 
a pericarpium of two valves, wherein the ſeeds are 
faſtened to ſhort receptacles along the upper ſuture on- 
ly, on each ſide, alternate ; this chiefly belongs to the 
papilionaceous or butterfly flowers of the claſs diadel- 

his. | 
; 4. FoLLICULus (a /ittle bag, in former editions 
called conceptaculum), is a pericarpium of one valve 
only, opening lengthwiſe on one ide, and the ſeeds 
not faſtened to the ſuture, but to a receptacle within 
the fruit, as in apocynum, aſclepias, &c. 

5. Dur (from drupe, unripe olives), is a peri- 
carpium that is ſucculent, or pulpy, having no valve 
or external opening. It contains within its ſubſtance 
a ſtone or nut ; that is, a ſeed incloſed with an hard 
ligneous cruſt, as olea, cornus, juglans, prunus, amypg- 
dalus, &c.; and when the drupa is ſeated below the 
calyx, it is furniſhed with an umbilicus like the po- 
mum. 

6. Pomun (an apple), is alſo a pericarpium that is 
ſucculent, or pulpy, and without valve ; but containing 
in the middle a membranous capſule, with ſeveral cells 
or cavities containing the ſeeds ; and at the end oppo- 
ſite to the footſtalk there is generally a ſmall cavity 
called umbilicus (the navel), from its reſemblance to 
that part in animals, and which was formerly the calyx, 
ſcated above the fruit, and perſiſtent, as in pyrus, cu- 
cumis, cucurbita, &c. 

7. Bacca (a berry), is allo a pulpy pericarpium 
without valve, incloſing one or more ſeeds, which have 
no membranous capſule, or covering, but are diſpoſed 
promiſcuoufly through the pulp, as in ſolanum, &c. 
and are generally placed on footſtalks attached to re- 
ceptacles within the pulp, as in ribes, &c, The berry 
alſo admits of the following diſtinction : It is ſaid to 
be proper, when it js a true pericarpium formed of a 
germen ; and impreper, when it is formed from other 
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parts of the fructification; as in morus, roſa, juniperus, 
taxus, &c. A large ſuccalent calyx becomes a berry; 
and in juniperus the three petals become the umbilicus ; 
in poterium the berry is formed of the tube of the co- 
rolla ; in fragaria, &c. it is formed of the top of the 
receptacle; in rubus, &c. it is formed from a ſeed, 
which is the receptacle of the berry ; in ruſcus, &c. 
it is incloſed within and is a part of the nectary. The 
herry is commonly either round or oval, and is fre- 
quently furnithed with an umbilicus, as in ribes, &c.: 
It does not naturally open to diſperſe the ſeeds like the 
capſule, that office being performed by birds and other 
animals. 

8. STROBILUS (a cone), is a pericarpiam formed of 
an amentum, being a ſced-veſſel compoſed of woody 
ſcales placed againſt each other in the form of a cone, 
opening only at the top of the ſcales, being firmly fixed 
below to a ſort of axis or receptacle, occupying the 
middle of the cone; as in pinus, thuya, cupreſſus, &c. 

VI. SEMINA (the /d). A feed is the eſſence 
of the fruit of every vegetable ; and is defined by Lin- 
næus to be“ a deciduous part of the plant, containing 
the rudiments of a new vegetable, fertilized by the 
ſprinkling of the pollen.“ Seeds are diſtinguiſhed 
according to number, ſhape, texture, appendage, &c. 
A ſced, proger'y ſo called, conſiſts of the five following 
parts; to which are added the nux, and propago. 

1. The CoxcuLum (for cor, a heart), is the eſ- 
ſence of the ſeed, and principle of the future plant ; 
and conſiſts of two parts, viz. plumula, and roſtellum, 
Flumula is the ſcaly part and eſſence of the corculum, 
which aſcends, and becomes the ſtem, or trunk, of the 
plant: it extends itſelf into the cavity of the lobes, or 
cotyledons, and is terminated by a ſmall fort of branch 
reſembling a feather. Keſtellum is the plain or ſimple 
part of the corculum, which deſcends into the earth, 
and becomes the root: its form is that of a ſmall beak, 
placed without the the Jobes, and adhering internally to 
the plumula. 

2. The CotyYLEDoONs (from cuty/edon, the hollow 
of the huckle-bone), are the thick porous ſide- lobes of 
the ſeed, conſiſting of farinaceous matter, and which 
involve, and for ſome time furniſh nouriſhment to the 
embryo plant, but wither and die away when it be- 
comes ſtrong. If a plant be cut below the cotyledons, 
it will ſcarce ever put out freſh leaves, but withers and 
decays ; if it is cut above the cotyledons, it generally 
ſhoots ont afreſh, and continues to grow : Therefore, 
if plants whoſe cotyledons riſe above ground, as tur- 
nips, &c. be cut or eat to the ground by cattle, they 
decay; but where the cotyledons remain below 
ground, as in graſles, and are cut or eat to the ground, 
they will ſhoot out afreſh. The cotyledons are alſo 
called the /eminal or ſeed leaves: ſome plants have 
only one, as in graſſes and in cuſcuta, &c. ; others 
two, as in vicia, &c. ; linum has four ; cupreſſus has 
five ; and pinus, Linnæus ſays, has ten. The coty- 
ledons in muſhrooms, ferns, and moſſes, are not ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertained to know if they have any, 

3. The HILun (the black ſpot on a bean, called 
the eye), is the external mark or ſcaron the ſeed, where 
it was taſtened within the pericarpium, 

4. The ARILLUs, a term uſed to expreſs the pro- 
per exterior coat or covering of the ſeed ; which falls 
off ſpontaneouſly, and is either cartilaginous of ſuccu- 
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lent , yet ſeeds are ſaid to be naked, when not incloſed 
in any ſort of pericarpium, as in the claſs ard order 
didynamia gymnoſpermia. 

5. The Coon, is cither a little fort of calyx 
adhering to the top of the ſced, like a little crown, aud 
aſſiiting to diſperſe it by fly ing, as in ſcabiola, knautia, 
&c, where the little calyx of the floret becomes the 
crown of the ſeed ;: Or a down ; which is either tea- 
thery, as in valeriana, leontodon, gnaphalium, &c. ; 
or it is hairy, as in tuſſilago, ſenecio, hieracium, &c. 
[This down has generally been thought intended to 
diſperſe the ſeeds ; yet as it frequently breaks oft when 
thoſe have flown to ſome diſtance, and is ſeen flying 
alone, ſome have imagined that the down 1s only in- 
tended as a defence of the ſeed till arrived at maturity. ] 
— The coronula is alſo either ſitting (/i), that is, 
attached cloſe to the ſced, as in hieracium, &c.; or 
foot-ſtalked / ſtipitatus ), by à thread elevating and con- 
necting the crown, or tuft, with the ſeeds, as in lactuca, 
crepis, &c. Some ſeeds are alſo furniſhed with a wing, 
a tail, a hook, awn, &c. all coming under the term 
coronula, and tending either to diſperſe or fix the ſcve- 
ral ſeeds to which they belong. Other ſceds are 
furniſhed with an elaſtic force, in order to diſperſe them; 
which is either in the calyx, as in oats, and ſome others; 
in the pappus, as in centaurea-crapina ; or in the cap- 
ſule, as in geranium, fraxinella, ſpurting cucumber, 
&c. Other ſeeds, eſpecially thoſe whoſe pericarpium 
is a berry, as alſo the nutmeg, and other nuts, are diſ- 
perſed by birds, and other animals. 

Nux (Nut), a ſeed incloſed in an hard woody ſub- 
ſtance, called the hell, which is onc-celled, two-celled, 
&c. and the incloſed ſced is called the kernel, 

PkoraGo. The ſeed of a moſs, not coming under the 
above deſcription, Linnaus calls/'ropage(a ip, or. ſhunt ; ) 
which has neither coat nor cotyledon, but conliſts on— 
ly of a naked plum a where the roſtellum is inſerted 
into the calyx of the plant. 

VII. The RECEPTACULUM is the baſe which 
receives, ſupports, and connects, the other parts of the 
fructification ; but it is only mentioned by Linnzevs (in 
his Gen. II.) when it can be introduced as a charac- 
ter varying in ſhape and ſurface, as principally in the 
claſs ſyngeneſia. It has the following diſtinRions, 

PROr E, when it ſupports the parts of a finple fruc- 
tiſication only: When it is a bale to Which only the 
parts of the flower are joined, and not the germen, it 
is called a receptacle of the flower ; in which caſe, the 
germen being placed below the receptacle of the flower, 
has a proper baſe of its own, which 1s called the re- 
ceptacle A fruit : And it is called a receptacle of the 
ſeeds, when it is a baſe to which the ſeeds are faſtened 
within the pericarpium. In ſome ſimple flowers, where 
the germen is placed above the receptacle of the 
flower, the fruit has a ſeparate receptacle, 2s in mag- 
nolia, uvaria, &c. in which genera the numerous ger— 
mina are ſeated upon a receptacle, riſing like a pillar 
above the receptacle of the fructification. 

Common, when it ſupports and connects a head of 
flowers in common ; as in the amentum, and other ag- 
zregate flowers. 

Cunz, which Linnæus calls a receptacle. See 
aggregate flowers, under the head of IN TLORESCENCE, 
above, p. 427. | 

Crma (a ſprout), is alſo called a receptacle. Mid. 
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Raciis (the back-bone); a filiform receptacle, col- 
letting the florets longitudinally into a ſpike, in many 
of the glumoſc flowers, as wheat, barley, rye, &c. 

SPADIX, anciently only ſignitied the receptacle of a 
palm (phenix) iſſuing out of a ſpatha, and branched ; 
but now every flower-ſtalk that is protruded from a 
calyx called /patha, is denominated a /padix, as in nar- 
ciſlus, &c. 

When all the ſeparts are underſtood, the genus may be 
caſily inveſtigated. Bur, in order (till further to afliſt 
the young botaniſt, we thall give a ſyſtematic deſcrip- 
tion of a few common plants belonging to different 
claſſes. {The numbers refer to the figures in the ſub- 
joined Explanation of the F lates.) 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
VeroONICA, or SPEEDWELL. 


TAE CALxx is a perianthium (18) divided into four 
parts or ſegments, and perſiſtent (. e. docs not fall oft 
till che ſceds are ripe); the ſegments are ſharp, and 
lance-ſhaped. 

The CoroLLa (11) conſiſts of one rotated petal ; 
the 7ubus (11) is about the ſame length with the ca- 
lyx; the /rbus (11) is plane, and divided into four 
oval ſegments, the loweſt of which is narrower than the 
reſt, and the one immediately oppoſite broader. 

The STamixa (12) are two, narrower below, and 
inclined upwards ; the antherz (12) are oblong. 

The PisTILLUM (iz) has a compreſſed germen(12), 
a filiform or thread-Jike ſtylus (12), about the ſame 
length with the ſtamina, and a little declined to one 
tide : the ſtiyma (12) is ſimple. 

The PerrCarpium (12) is a heart-ſhaped capſule, 
comprelied at the top, and having two cells, or partiti- 
ons, and four valves. 

The Seebs are roundiſh, and numerous. 


ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 
FAACARIA, or STRAWBERRY. 


Tus CaLyx is a perianthium conſiſting of one plain 
leaf, divided into ten ſegments, each alternately nar- 
rower. 

The CoroLL a has five roundiſh open petals, inferted 
into the calyx. 

The STAmina are 20 in number, ſubulated, or ta- 
pering, ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted into the 
calyx. The antherz are lunulated, or ſhaped like a 
creſcent. 

The P15TiLL UM conſiſts of many ſmall germina col- 
lected into a little head, or knob. The ſtyli are ſimple, 
and inſerted into the ſides of their reſpective germina. 
The ſtigmata are (imple. 

The Pericareium is wanting in this plant. Bat 
the-common receptacle of the ſeeds, which ſupplies the 
place of a pericarpium, is a roundiſh oval berry, plain 
at the baſe, pretty large, ſoft, pulpy, coloured, and de- 
cidnous, z. e. falls off before the ſceds ripen. 

The Seeps are ſmall, pointed, very numerous, and 
diſperſed through the ſuperficial part of the receptacle, 


DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
DIGITAL1s, or FOX-GLOVE. 


Taz CaLyx is a perianthium divided into four 
deep- 
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deep-cut ſegments, which are roundiſh, ſharp at the 
top, perſiiteat, and the higheſt one is narrower than 
the reſt. 

The CoROLLA conſiſts of one bell-ſhaped petal; the 
tubus is large, open, ventricoſe, or bellicd at the back- 
ſide ; the baſe is cylindrical, and narrow: the limbus is 
ſmall, and divided into four ſegments, the ſuperior 
fegment is more open and more emarginated than the 
reſt. 

The Srau tx A are four, ſubulated (44), inſerted in- 
to the baſe of the corolla, and inclined to the ſame ſide; 
two of them are longer than the other two: the antheræ 
are divided into two parts, and pointed at the top. 

The PrsTILLU# conſiſts of a germen ſharp at the 
top, a ſimple ſtyle ſituated like the ſtamina, and an acute 
ſtigma. 

The PErIcarriuUn has an oval capſule, of the ſame 
length with the calyx, ſharp at the top, having two cells, 
and two valves which burſt open at both ſides, 

The SEEeps are many, and ſmall. 


TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
SINAPIS, or MUSTARD. 


THE calyx is a perianthium conſiſting of four open 
or ſpreading leaves ; the leaves are linear (43), con- 
cave, furrowed, diſpoſed in the form of a croſs, and 
deciduous. 

The CoxoLLa conſiſts of four cruciform petals : the 
petals are roundiſh, plain, open, entire, or not emargi- 
nated, with erect lincar ungues (13), ſcarcely ſo long as 
the calyx. 

The NECTAR1A (14,&c.), or glandulæ neftarifere, 
are four, of an oval figure, one of which is ſituated on 
cach ſide betwixt the ſhort ſtamina and ſtylus, and like- 
wiſe one on each ſide between the long ſtamina and the 
calyx. 

The STAMINA have ſx ſubulated erect filaments, 
two of which are of the ſame length with the calyx, 
and always oppolite to each other, and the other four 
are uniformly longer: the anthers are erect, and ſharp 
at the top. 

The P1sTILLUM has a cylindrical germen; the ſty- 
lus is of the ſame length with the germen, and the ſame 
height with the ſtamina; the ſtigma is entire, with a 
little knob, or button. 

The PERICARPIUM is an oblong, ſcabrous, double- 
celled, two-valved pod, gibbous, and full of little pro- 
tuberances on the under parts: the diſſepimentum (29) 
is large, compreſſed, and often twice the length of the 
valves. 

The SEEDs are many, and round. 


MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 
MALVA, or Common Marrow. 


TuE Carrx is a double perianthium : the exterior 
one conſiſts of three lanceolated, looſe, perſiſtent, leaves; 
the interior has but one large, broad, perſiſtent leaf, 


divided into five ſegments. 


The CoroLLa has five plain leaves united at the baſe, 
heart-ſhaped, and premorſe, (54). 

The STamIxa conſiſtof numerous filaments, united 
into a cylindrical form below, looſe above, and inſerted 
into the corolla: the antheræ are kidney-ſhaped. 

The PIisTILLUM has an orbicular germen, a cylin- 
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drical ſhort ſtylus, and many briſtly ſtigmata of an equal 
length with the ſtylus, 

The PErIcarPiun conſiſts of ſeveral diſtin cap- 
ſales joined by an articulation, reſembling a depreſſed 
globe, and opening from within when ripe: the recep- 
taculum is a Kind of column binding the capſules to- 
gether, 

The SEEDs are ſolitary, and kidney-ſhaped. 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA-AQUALIS. 
LEoxTODON, or DANDELION. 


The common CALyX is oblong, and imbricated : the 
interior ſcales are linear, parallel, equa), and open at 
the top; the exterior ſcales are fewer in number, aud 
frequently reflected at the baſe, 

The compound COROLLA is uniform, and imbricated. 

The /mall hermaphrodite corollz are very numerous, 
and equal, 

The corolla proper to each floſcule conſiſts of one li- 
gulated (i. e. plain and expanded outwards), linear, 
truncated (i. e. terminated by a tranſverſe line), and 
five-tecthed petal. 

The STAm1xa conſiſt of five very ſmall capillary fila- 
ments: the antherz are connected together, and form 
a cylindrical tube. 

The GERMEN of the piſtillum is ſituated belowthe 
proper corolla. The ſtylus is filiform, and nearly of the 
ſame length with the corolla: the ſtigmata are two, and 
turned back in a ſpiral form. 

This plant has no pericarpium. 

The SEEps are ſolitary, oblong, rough, and termi- 
nated by a long pappous ſtipes (31): 

The receptacle, or common baſe of the floſcules (9), 
is naked, and full of ſmall hollow points. 


GYNANDRIA PENTANDRIA. 
PASSIFLORA, or PASSION-FLOWER. 


THe CaLyx is a perianthium conſiſting of five plain 
coloured leaves, ſimilar to thoſe of the corolla. 

The CoRoOLLa conſiſts of five plain, obtuſe, ſemi- lan- 
ceolated, leaves, of the ſame magnitude and figure with 
thoſe of the calyx. 

The nefarium is a triple corona, the exterior of 
which is longeft, ſurrounding the ſtylus within the pe- 
tals ſtraitened above. 

The STAMINA are five, ſubulated, open, and con- 
nected to the ſtylus at the baſe of the germen : the an- 
theræ are oblong, obtuſe, and incumbent, 

The P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an erect cylindrical ſty- 
lus, upon the top of which an oval germen is placed: 
the ſtyli are three, thicker and wider above; the ſtig- 
mata are ronndiſh knobs. 

The PerICcarPIUM is a fleſhy, ſuboval, one-celled, 
berry, reſting upon the ſtylus, | 

The ſeeds are numerous, oval, and each of them in- 
cloſed in a ſmall membrane. 


MONOECIA TETRANDRIA. 
URT1CA, or COMMON NETTLE. 


THE CaLyx of the male flowers is a four-leaved pe- 
rianthium; the leaves are roundiſh, concave, and ob- 
tuſe, 

The CoKOLL& has no petals ; but there is a ſmall ur- 
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ceolated (i. e. an inflated ſkin, gibbous on each fide) 
nectarium in the centre of the flower. 

The Stamina conſiſt of four ſabulated open fila- 
ments, of an equal length with the calyx, and one of 
them is placed between each leaf of the calyx : the au- 
theræ have no cells. 

The Cal vx of the female flowers is a double-valved, 
oval, concave, erect, perſiſtent, perianthium. 

The Corolla 1s wanting, 

The PisTILLiUM has an oval germen, no itylus, and 
a downy ſtigma. 

They have no pericarpium. 

The Seb is ſingle, eval, ſhining, and a little com- 
pre ſſed. 
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Tux genera include à great number of relative ſpe- 
cies, diſtinguiched by the Hecific difference of the root, 
the trunk, the branches, the leaves, &c. (yet all agree- 
ing in the eſſential generic character); and are called 
by trivial names (expreſſive of the difference, or ſome 
other circumſtance) added to the generic name, In 
order to inveſtigate the ſpecies, therefore, it is neceſ- 
{ary to underſtand thoſe differences, and be acquainted 
with the names by which they are expreſſed. Seve- 
ral of theſe have been already incidentally explained ; 
but, for a complete enumeration, the reader muſt have 
recourſe to the nomenclature ſubjoined to this ſection. 
Aud, to illuſtrate the manner in which thoſe terms are 
uſcd, we ſhall here give a few examples ; referring, by 
numbers, to the figures on the plates. 


Claſs II. DIANDRIA. 

Order, MONOGYNIA. 

Genus, VERONICA, or SPEEDWELL. 

Specics, Veronica arvenſis, has ſolitary flowers; 
cut, ſeſſile, (130), and cordated (46) 
leaves. 

Veronica agreſtis, has ſolitary flowers; cur, 


cordated (46), and petiolated (129) 
leaves. 


Claſs XVI. MONODELPHIA. 

Order, POLYGYNIA. 

Genus, Marva, or MArLow. 

Species, Malva /ficata, has tomentoſe (84), cre- 
nated (74), and cordated (46), leaves, 
and oblong hairy ſpicæ (34). 

Malva /5{veſtrir, has an erect (119) her- 

baceous ſtalk (148), with accnte, (74), 
ſeven-lobed (50) leaves, and hairy pe- 
dunculi, and petioli (129). 


Claſs XIX SYNGENESIA. 

Order, POLYGAMIA AQUALIS. 

Genus, CARDUUs, or THISTLE, 

Species. Carduus Helenivides, or melancholy thiſile, 
has lanceolated (42), teethed (66), 
amplexicaule (132) leaves; with un- 
equal, ciliated (26), ſmall ſpines (157). 


Claſs XXIV. CRYP TOGAMIA. 


Order, FILICES, 
Genus, ASPLENIUM, or MAIDENHAIR. 
Species, Aſplenium trichomanes, has a pinnated 


(104) frons (144); the pinnæ are 
roundiſh (38), and crenated (74). 
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To theſe examples we ſhall add a deſcription of a 
plant, according to the natural character, from the 
Genera Plantarum; and according to the eſſential cha- 
racter, with the ſeveral ſpecies, from the Sy/tema 


Vegetabilium, as tranſlated by the Litchfield So- 
cicty. 


PAPAVER, Porry. 


NATURAL CHARACTER. 


CATx. A perianthium two-leaved, ovate, end- 


nick'd ; /zaflets ſubovate, concave, ob- 
tuſe, deciduons. 
Petals four, roundiſh, flat, expanding, 
large, narrower at the baſc, leſs alter- 
nately. 
Filaments numerovs, capillary, much 
ſhorter than the corolla: anther ob- 
long, compreſled, erect, obtuſe. 
PrsTILLUM. Germ. roundiſh, large; /ty/us none; 
ſtigma pellated, flat, radiated. 
PERICARPIUM. A capſule crown'd with the large flat 
ſtigma, unilocular, ſemi-multi-unilocu- 
lar, gaping at the top under the crown, 
with many apertures. 
Sceds, numerous, very ſmall; recepta- 
cles, longitudinal folds, of equal number 
with the rays of the ſtigma adhering to 
the ſides of the pericarpium. 


COROLLA. 


STAMINA, 


SEMINA. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. 


PAPAPVER. Corolla four-petal'd, calyx two-leav'd, 
capſule one-cell'd, gaping with pores 
under the permanent ſtigma. Poppy. 

* With hiſpid capſules. 

1 P. HYBRYDUM. Capſules ſubglobular, brawny, hiſpid, 

ſtem leafy, many-flower'd. mule. 

2 P. ARGEMONE. Capſules club'd, hiſpid, ſtem leafy, 

many-flower'd. 

3 P. ALPIN UM. Capſules hiſpid, ſcape one-flower'd, 

naked, hiſpid, leaves twice-fcather'd. 
| alpine. 

4 P.NUDICAULE. Capſules hiſpid, ſcape one - flower'd, 

naked, hiſpid, leaves ſimple, feather- 

ſinuous. naked ſtem. 

** With ſinonth capſules. 

Capſules ſmooth, globular, ſtem hai- 

ry, many flower'd, leaves feather- 

cleft, gaſh'd. 

Capſules oblong, ſmooth, ſtem many- 

flower'd, with briſtles appreſs'd, leaves 

feather-cleft, gaſh'd. dubious. 

7P.SoMNIFERUM.Calyxes and capſules ſmooth, leaves 
ſtem-claſping, gaſh'd {/ommiferous. 

8P.cCAM3RICUM. Capſules ſmooth, oblong, ſtem many- 
flower'd, poliſh'd, leaves feather'd, 
gaſh'd. 

P. oRIENTALE. Capſules ſmooth, ſtem one-flower'd, 

rugged,leafy,leaves feather'd, ſaw'd. 
oriental. 


5 P. RHOEAS. 


6 P. DUBIUM. 


Laſtly, we ſhall ſubjoin a complete deſcription of a 
plant reduced to its claſs, order, genus, and ſpecies, 
with figures of all the parts neceſſary for that purpoſe. 


RHEUM 
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Sect. IV. 


RHEUM rALMATUM, or True Rhubarb, 
| Plate CVII. 


The flower of this plant has no CaLyx. 

The CoroL1 4, dd, conliſts of one petal, narrower 
at the baſe, not perforated, and divided in the margin 
into ſix obtuſe ſegments, one leſs and one larger alter- 
nately ; the petal is marceſcent, i. e decays, but» does 
not fall off till the ſeeds be ripe. 

The SrAulx A ee, conſiſt of nine capillary filaments, 
inſerted into the corolla, and about the ſame length 
with it. The anthere are didymous (i. e. appear to 
be double), oblong, and obtuſe. 

The PISTILLUM, f, has a ſhort three-ſided germen. 
It can hardly be ſaid to have any ſtyli; but has three 
reflected plumoſe ſtigmata. 

The PERICARPLUM is wanting. 

Each flower contains but one large, three-ſided, acute 
SEED g, With a membranaccous edge. 

The number of Stamina determines this plant to be- 
long the EnnF4xDRIA CI; and the number of 
Stigmata fixes its Order to be TRIGYNIAa. The other 
parts of the above deſcription clcarly demonſtrate the 
genus to be the Rutumn, or Khubard; and ſufliciently 
Giſtinguith it from the Laurus, Jinus, Anacardium, 
Callyta, and Butomus, the only other known genera be- 
longing to this claſs. 

The SrEciFric mark is taken from the leaves, which 
are PALMATED (58), and ſharp and tapering at the 
points. Botaniſts arc acquainted with five diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of Rheum, (beſides the Hybridum), none of whoſe 
leaves are palmated, except the ſpecies now deſcribed. 

EXPLANATION of the PLATES. 

PLAIE CI. exhibits the 24claſles ; fig. 1. repreſenting 
the tirſt claſs, or Monandria ; fig. 2. the ſccond clals, 
or Diandria ; fig. 3. the third claſs, or Triandria ; 
and fo on, according to the enumeration in the table. 

Plate CIII. repreſents the parts of the plant upon which 
the inveſtigation of the GExvus depends. 

Parts of the FLowER.—Fig. 1. Spatha. Fig. 2. 
Spadix. Fig. 3. Gluma, or glume ; b b, ari/ta, or awn. 
Fig. 4. Unmbella and involucrum: a, Umbella univer- 
ſalis, or univerſal umbel ; b, partialis, or partial um- 
bel: c, Involucrum univerſale, univerſal involucre ; d, 
partiale, or partial involucre. Fig. 5. Calyptra: a, 
capitulum ; b, operculum ; parts of moſſes. Fig. 6. 
Amentum. Fig. 7. Strobilus. Fig. 8. a, Pileus; b, 
volva ; c, ſtipes: parts of fungi, or muſhrooms. Fig. 9. 
a, Receptaculum commune nudum, the common re- 
ceptacle, or baſe of the flower, when the ſtamina, piſ— 
tillum, capſule, &c. are taken off. Fig. 10. Receptacu- 
lum commune paleis imbricatum, or common receptacle 
imbricated with pale, or membranaceous lamellæ. Fig. 
11. Corollæ monopetalæ —a, tubus ; b, limbus : i. e. à the 
tube, the edge, or margin, of a monopetalous corolla. 
Fig. 12. is a flower laid in a proper poſition for ſhow- 
ing its different parts. a, Germen, which includes the 
ſeeds and capſule in which they are incloſed ; b, ſty/us, 
a continuation of the germen ; c, ſtigma, or top of the 
ſtylus; dd d d d d, flamenta, or threads; ecece, an- 
thera; ffff f, Petala, or flower-leaves. Fig. 13. a, 
the ungues, or claws, b the laminæ, or plates, of a poly- 
petalous corolla. Fig. 14. a, Nectarium campanula- 
tum in narciſſo, or bell-ſhaped nectarium of the nar- 
ciſſus. Fig. 15. Ne@aria cornuta in aconito, horned 


nectaria of the monkſhood. Fig. 16. Horned nedta- 
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rium in the calyx of the tropœolus. Fig. 17. aaa a, 
N:Aarium in parnaſſia ; the nectaria of the graſs of 
parnaſley are ſix in number, each of which have 13 
ſtyli, with round buttons on their tops. 

Parts of the FrucTIricaTION.—Fig. 18. a, Peri- 
anthium ; b, germen; e, ſtylus ; d, fliema; ee, fila- 
menta ; ff, anthere dehiſcentes, or antheræ ſhedding 
the pollen, or duſt ; g, anthera integra, i. c. the ap- 
pearance of the anthera before it ſheds the pollen, 
Fig. 19. a the filament, and u the anthera, ſeparated 
from the flower. Fig. 20. a, one grain of the en 
magnified by a microſcope ; b, ha/itus elaſticns, i. e. an 
elaſtic aura ſuppoſed to be neceſſary for impregnating 
the ſeeds. Fig. 21. a, Germen ; b, ſlylus; & c, ſtigma. 
Fig. 22. Follicuins : The ſeeds not adhering to the ſu- 
ture, are incloſed in a particular receptacle a. Fig. 
23. Legumen, or a double-valved pericarpium, having 
the ſeeds fixed only to one of the ſutures a a, Fig. 
24. Siliqua, or a double-valved pericarpium with the 
ſeeds fixed to both ſutures, or margins a b. Fig. 25. 
Pomum, or a fleſhy pericarpium, containing a capſule in 
which the ſceds arc incloſed, as in the apple, &c.; a, the 
pericarpium ; b, the capſulz or ſeed-caſe. Fig. 26. a, 
Drupa,or pericarpium containing a nut, or ſtone, and ha- 
ving no valve. b, The nucle1, or ſtone. Fig. 27. Bacca, 
or berry, a pericarpium containing naked ſeeds diſperſed 
through the pulpy part. Fig. 28. Capſula apice dehi- 
ſeens, a caplule opening at the top to allow the ſeeds 
to fall out. Fig. 29. Four capſules included in a com- 
mon pericarpium. aa, The valves; 66, the diſſepi- 
mentum, or partition which ſeparates the different ſeed- 
capſules from one another; c, columella, or central co- 
jumn, by which the capſules are connected. Fig. 30. 
A capſule cut open longitudinally, to ſhow the recep- 


tacle of the ſeeds. Fig. 31. Papprs, or down; a, pi- 


laſus, reſembling hair; b, plumoſus, or feathered ; e, 


ſemen; d, ſlipes. 


Pedunculi or Footſlalks of FLOWERS. — Fig. 32. 


Cory mbus. 33. Racemus. 34. Spica. 35. Verticil- 
lus. 36. Panicula. 
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Plates CIV. CV. CVI. contain delincations relative pl. CIV. 


to the SPECIES of plants. 

1. LEAVES as to figure. A, Simple, — Fig. 37. 
Orbiculatum, of a circular figure. Fig. 38. Subro- 
tundum, roundiſh, or nearly circular, Fig. 39. Ova- 
tum, ovate. Fig. 40 Ovale, five Ellipticum, oval, 
or elliptical. Fig. 41. Glongum, oblong. Fig. 42. 
Lanceolatum, lanceolate. Fig. 43. Lineare, lintar. 
Fig. 44. Subulatum, ſubulated, or awl-ſhaped. Fip. 
45. Reniforme, reniform, kidney-ſhaped. Fig. 46. 
Cordatum, cordate, heart-ſhaped. Fig. 47. L- 
nulatum, lunulated. Fig. 48. Triangulare, triangu— 
lar. Fig. 49. Sagittatum, ſagitiated. Fig. 50. Cor- 
dato-ſagittatum, heart-ſhaped behind, and ſharp like 
the point of an arrow before. Fig. 51. Haſtatuz, 
halberd-ſhaped. Fig. 52. Fiſſum, notched. Fig. 53. 
Trilobum, trilobous, or having three (55) lobes. Fig. 
54. Pramorſum, fore bitten. Fig. 55. Lobatum, lo- 
bed. Fig. 56. Quinguangulare, quinquangular. Fig. 
$7. Eroſum, eroded. Fig. 58. Palmatum, palmated. 
Fig. 59. Piunatum, pinnated. Fig. 60. Laciniatum, 
laciniated. Fig. 61. Sinuatum, ſinuated. Fig. 62. 


Dentato-ſinuatum, tooth-ſinuous. Fig. 63. Retrorſum 


finuatum ; ſinuous backwards. Fig. 64. Partitum, 

partite. Fig. 65. Repandum, ſcollop'd. Fig. 66. Denta- 

tum, dentated. Fig, 67. Serratum, ſerrated, or ſawed. 
1 


Fig. 


fig. 32—36, 
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Fig. 63, Duplicati-ſerratum, doublysſerrated. Fig. 69. 
Duplicati-crenatum, doubly crenated. Fig. 70. Cartila- 
gineum, cartilaginous, Fig. 71. Acute-crenatum, acute- 
y crenated, Fig. 72. ius crenatum, obtuſely cre- 
nated, Fig. 73. Plicatum, plaited. Fig. 74. Crenatum, 
crenated, Fig, 75. Criſpum, curled. Fig. 76. Ctuſum, 
obtuſe. Fig. 77. Acutum, acute. Fig. 78. Acuminatum, 
accuminated, Fig. 79. Obtuſum cum acumine, ob- 
tuſe with a ſharp point ſuperadded, Fig, 20. Emargi- 
natum-acuts, acutely emarginated. Fig. 81. Cunci- 
forme-emarginatum, cuneiform and emarginated. Fig. 
22. Retuſum, retuſc. Fig. 83. Pilaſum, hairy. Fig. 
B4. Tomentosſum, tomentoſe, or downy. Fig. 85. Hi 
pidum, briſtly. Fig. 86. Ciliatum, ciliated, or fringed. 
Fig. 87. Kugiſum, rugoſe, or wrinkly. Fig. 88. Vens- 
ſum, venoſe, or veined. 89. Nervoſum, nervole. Fig. 
90. Papillsſim, papillous. Fig. 91, Linguiforme, lin- 
gui form, or tongue-haped. Fig. 92. Acinaciforme, ſcimi- 
tar-ſhaped. Fig. 93. Dolabriferme, hatchet-ſhaped. Fig. 
94. Deltvides, deltoid. Fig. 9s. Triquetrum, trique- 
trous, or priſmatical. Fig. 96. Canaliculatum, chan- 
nelled. Fig. 97, Sulcatum, ſulcated. Fig. 98. Teres, 
cylindrical.— B. Compound Leaves. Fig. 99. Binatum, 
binate. Fig. 100. Ternatum foliols petivlatis, ternated 
with ſeffile feuillets, or leaflets. Fig. 101. Ternatum fe- 
liclis peticlatis, ternated with petiolated feuillets, Fig, 
102. Digitatum, digitated, or fingered. Fig. 103. Peda- 
tum, ied Fig. 104. Pinnatum cum impari, pinna- 
ted with an odd feuillet. Fig. 105. Pianatum abrupte, 
abruptly pinnated. Fig. 106. Pinnatum alternatim, 
pinnated alternately. Fig. 107. Pinnatum interrupte, 
abruptly pinnated. Fig. 108. Pinnatum cirrhoſum, 
pinnated with a cirrhus. Fig. 2 Pinnatum con ju- 
gatum, pinnated with only two feuillets. Fig, 110. 
Pinnatum decurſive, pinnated decurſively. Fig. 111, 
Pinnatum articulate, pinnated jointedly. Fig. 112. 
Lyratum, lyre-ſhaped. Fig. 113. Biternatum, or du- 
plicats-ternatum, biternate (100), or double-ternate, 
or having three ternated (100) leaves upon one petiole. 
Fig. 114. Bipinnatum, or duplicatu-pinnatum, bipin- 
nated, or double pinnated, z. e. having the primary pinne 
pinnated again a ſecond time, Fig. 115. Triternatum, or 
!riplicato-ternatum, triple ternated, or conſiſting of 
three biternated (113) leaves. Fig. 116. Tripinnatum 
1 impart, triple-pinnated without an odd feuillet, or 

iaving the ſecondary pinne pinnated again, and theſe 
laſt pinne not terminated by an odd feuillet. Fig. 117. 
Tripinnatum cum impari, triple-pinnated with an odd 
feuiller, 

2. LEAVEs, as to determination.—Fig. 118. Inflexum, 
incurvated. Fig. 119. Erectum, erect. Fig. 120. Pa- 
ens, patent, or expanding. Fig. 121. Horizontale, ho- 
rizontal. Fig. 122. Reclinatum, or refenum, reclined, 
or reflex. Fig. 123. Revolutum, revolute, Fig. 124. 
Seminale, ſeminal leaves, or ſeed leaves. Fig. 125. 
Caulinum, cauline or (tem leaf. Fig. 126. Rameum, 
a branch-leaſ. Fig. 127. Florale, floral; leaf next the 
flower; alſo termed a bradtea, or ſpaugle. Fig. 128. 
Peltatuin, peltated. Fig. 129. Fetiolatum, petiolated. 
Fig. 130. Se/i/c, ſeſſile, or ſiting. Fig. 121. Decurrens, 
decurrent. Fig. 132. Amplexicanle, amplexicaule. Fig. 
123. Perfoliatum, pertoliate. Fig. 124. Connatum, 
connate, Fig. 135. Vaginans, ſhcathing. Fig. 126. 
Articulatum, articulated, or joinicd. Fig. 127. Stella— 
tum, ſtellated, or verticillated. Fig. 138. Quaterna, 
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quina, ſena, &c. denote different ſpecies of ſtellated, 
or verticillated leaves, when there are four, five, fix, 
&c. leaves in one verticillus, or whirl. Fig. 129. 
Oppoſita, oppoſite. Fig. 149. Alterna, alternate. 
Fig. 141. Acereſa, linear, and perſiſting. Fig. 142. 
Imibricate, imbricated, or tyled. Fig. 143. Faſci- 
culata, faſciculated, or penciled. Fig. 144. Fron, a 
ſpecies of ſtalk, or trunk, conſiſting of branches and 
leaves, and ſometimes the fructification, all united to- 
gether ; peculiar to the Filices, or Ferns, and the Pal- 
mz. Fig. 145. Folium ſpatulatum, (Sauv.) ſpatulated, 
or roundiſh above, with a long linear baſe. Fig. 146. 
Fulium parabilicum, parabolical ; having its longitudi- 
nal diameter longer than the tranſverſe, and growing 
narrower from the baſe till it terminate ſomewhat like 
an oval. 


2. CavrEs, or STEMS.—Fig. 147. Culmus ſquamo- pl. Cy. 


fas, a ſcaly culm, or ſtalk. Fig.148.Caulis repens, are- 
pent or creeping ſtalk, or ſtem ; appropriated to herba- 
ceous plants. Fig. 149. Scapus, icape. Fig. 150. 
Calmus articulatus, a jointed culm (147), or ſtalk, 
Fig. 151. Caulis volubilis, a twining ſtem. Fig. 152. 
Caulis diecſatumus, a dichotomous, or two-forked ſtem. 
Fig. 153. Caulis brachiatus, brachiated. 

4. FuLlcra, or SUrPORTS.—Fig. 154. a Girrhus, 
a claſper, or tendril; b, Stipulz, the little ſcales at the 
baſe of the petiole, or foot-ſtalk of the leaf, or at the 
baſe of the peduncle, or flower-ſtalk ; c, Clandulæ con- 
cave, {mall hollow glands for the ſecretion of ſome 
particular fluid. Fig. 155. a, Clandulæ pedicellate, 
ſmall pedicellate glands. Fig. 156. a, Bradtea, a 
ſpangle, or flower-lcaf, differing from the other leaves 
of the plant. Fig. 157. a, Spina ſimplex, a ſimple, or 
one-pointed ſpine. b, Spina triplex, a triple, or three- 
pointed ſpine. Fig. 158. Aculeus ſimplex, a ſimple, or 
one-pointed prickle. Fig. 159. Aculeus triplex, a 
triple or three-pointed prickle. Fig. 160. Folia oppo- 
ſita, oppoſite leaves ; a, the axi/la, or angle betwixt 
the leat and the ſtalk. 

5. RooTs.—Fip. 161. Bulbus { uamoſus, a ſcaly 
bulb. Fig. 162. Bulbus ſolidus, a 42 bulb. Fig. 163. 
Bulbus tunicatus, a tunicated, or coated bulb. Fig. 164. 
Radix tuberoſa, a tuberons root. Fig. 165. Radix 
fuſifermis, falrform, or ſpindle-ſhaped. Fig. 166. Xa. 
dix ramsja, a branchy root. Fig. 167. Radix repens, 
a repent, or creeping-root. 


ARRANGEMENT and RECAPITULATION 
of the BoTaxIcartr TErms uſed in the Liang an 


Sy/tem. 
THE ARRANGEMENT. 


I. Names of parts. 


GENERAL TERMS applicable to all parts whatever. 
II. Terms expreſſing the mode of Duration. 


III. of Magnitude. 
IV. of Subſtance. 
. of Diviſion. 
VI. of Direction. 
VII. of Figure; as, 


2. of Solids. 


1. of Surfaces. 
3. of Similitude. 


VIII. 


Sect. IV. 
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VIII. Terms expreſſing the mode of Expanſion. 
IX. of Place. 
X. of Situation. 
XI. of Surface. 
XIL of the Margin. 
XIII. of the Paint or Top 


S»sc14t Terms, or ſuch as agree or are applicable on y 
to certain Parts. 


XIV. Terms applicable to the Root. 
XV. the Trunk. 
XVI. the Petiole. 
XVII. the Leaf; as being either 
1. Simple; or 
2. Compound, Decom- 
pound, or Supra- 
decompound. 
the Down, Hair, Oc. 
- the Armour. 
the Floral-leaves, 
the Peduncle. 
Under this are included the Infloreſcence and 
its different modes. 
XXII. Terms applicable to the Fructification. 
Under this are included, 
1. The calyx or cup. 
2. The corolla, or coloured part of the flower. 
3. The ſtamina, or chives. 
4 4. The piſtillum. 
5. The pericarpium, or ſeed- caſe. 
6. The ſeed. 
{ 7. The receptacle. 
XXIII. Terms applicable to the Vernation. 
XXIV. Additional Terms. 


Ne I, The Paars of @ PLANT are, 
1 The root, the organ that nouriſhes the plant. 


2 The trunk or ſtalk, the organ that multiplies it. 

3 The branches, or diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the 
ſtalk. 8 

4 The petioles, or ſlalks that ſupport the leaves (6). 

5 The pedunc les or (talks that ſupport the ſructifica- 
tion. | 

6 The ayate WNGK ane the PIO OE to the 
plant. 


The Faocriric arion, conſiſting of the Flower and 
the Fruit. 


The Parts of a Flower are, 

s The cup, or outer rind of the plam, continued to, 
and preſent in the fructification. 

8 The corolla, or inner rind of the plant, continued 
to, and preſent in the coloured part of the flower, 
fig. 11. | 

9 "The ſtamina, or chives, the organs deſtined for the 
Preparation of the pollen (332) or flower-duſt, 
$7.18. f, f. 

10 The piſtil, or organ a ſhering to the ſruit, ſor the 
reception of the pollen, f. 18. c d. 


The Parts of the Fruit are, / 
11 The pericarpium, or ſced-caſe ; the bowel or orga 
Vol. III. 


A N TL. | 
containing the ſeeds (13), which, when ripe, it 


lets 2 23, 24, 28. 
1a The feed, or rudimant of à new plant, ſuppoſid to 
be vivitied by the irrigation or ſprinkling of the 
* or flower -duſt, f. 27. wor 
13 receptacle, or baſe with which the parts of 
the frudtification are connected, f. g, a. 
14 The ſtipula, or ſmall ſcaly leaf that uſually ſtands 
— the =_ of the petioles when they are rifing, 
g. 154. b. 
15 A cirrhus, tendril, or ſpiral thread by which a plant 
is tied to any neighbouring body, hg. 154. a 
16 A bractea, Hangs, or floral leaf, differing in its 
r "49 from the other leaves of the plant, 
156. a. a. 
17 The 2 the down or hairynefs of any ſort on 


plants. 
points that defend a 


18 Arma, the armour or ſharp 
plant from being hurt by anima's. 

19 A blub, the winter habitation of a plant, corſif.. 
ing of the remains of its former leaves. 

20 A gem or bud, conſiſting of the rudiments of the 
plants ſuture leaves. 


GENERAL TERMS. 


Ne II. The Duration of a Plant is cither, 


21 Annual, or dying within one year, 

22 Biennial, or flowering the ſecond year, and then 
. dyivg. | 

23 Perennial, or flouriſhing for many years. 


24 Caducous, or falling down and dying before the 


end of one ſeaſon. 
25 Deciduous, dying at the end of one ſeaſon. 
26 Perſiſting, not dying after one ſeaſon. 
27 Sempervirent, evergreen, or remaining freſh and 


green througa all the ſeaſons of the year. 
Ne III. Macxitvpe, 


« I very ſeldom admit,” ſays Linnzns, © any other 
than the proportional meaſure between the different 


parts of plants, while this or that part is longer or 


« ſhorter, broader or narrower, than another,” 
| Phil. Bot. p. 203. 


NIV. SUBSTANCE is either, 


28 Solid, filled internally with hard matter. 

29 Inane, filled only with ſpongy matter. ; 

30 Pulpous, filled with tenacious or glutinous matter. 

21 Carnous, or fleſhy, filed with a hardiſh pulp. 

32 Cartilaginoas, conſulting of griftly matter. 

33 Membranaceous, conſiſting of dry and ſkjnay mat- 
ter. 


34 Fiſtulous, tubulated or hollow within. 
Ne V. Division 4: cither, 


35 Fiſſure l, or divided by linear (7c) notches, with 
ſtraight (42) margins, f. 52. 

36 Bifid, trifid, &c. to quinquefid, according to the 
number of fiſſures. 

37 Partite, divided almolt to the baſe. 

33 Bipartite, tripartite, &c. to quinquepartite, accord- 
ing to the number of diviſions. 

39 Lobate, or lobed, divided down to the middle into 
parts ſtanding aſunder, fig. 55. 
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40 Sinuated, admitting of wide ſinuſes or notches on 
the ſides, f. 61, 62, 63. 
41 Dichotomons, trickotomous, &c. divided ſuceeſſive- 
ly into two, three, or more parts, fig. 452. 


No VI. DinxzcrtiON is rither, 


42 Right, or ſtraight, free of bendings. 

43 Erect, riſing nearly to a perpendicular, f. 119. 

44 Oblique, departing from a perpendicular, or hori- 
zoutal line. 

45 Aſcerding, or turned archwiſe upward. 

46 Declining, or declire., tuned archwiſe down- 
ward, 

47 Incurvated, tu ned archwile inward. 

43 Nutan-, nodding, having the point turned out- 
ward, 

49 Reflex, having any part turned backward}. 

50 Revolute (377) rolled back into a ſyiral line. 

51 Procumbent, weak and leaning on the ground. 

52 Flexuoſe, bent hither and thither. | 

The fullowing terms reſp: chicfly the dircdian of 
branches (3). 

53 Patent, expreſſes the direction of an acute angle, 

54 D'verging, parting at a right angle. 

55 ye "pe expreſſes the direction of an obtuſe 
angle. 

56 Dependent, looking ſtraight to the ground. 

57 Diſtich, or diſtichated flowers, leaves, cr branches] 
turning to the two ſides, though inſerted all 
round, 

53 Sequent, turning all to one ſide, 

59 Appreſt, approaching ſo as to be almoſt parallel to 
the ſtalk or trunk. 

Go Coarctate, almoſt incumbent towards the top. 

61 Diffuſe, having ſmall patent (53) branches. 


Ne VII. Ficua is that, either of Surfaces, or Solids, 
or Similitudes. 


1. The figure of Surfaces is either, 


52 Othicular, of a circular form, f. 37. 

63 Subrotund, almoſt ei cular; and Subgloboſe, almoſt 
ſpherical, fig. 38. 

64 Ovate, having its longitudinal diameter longer than 
the tranſverſe, with the baſe terminated by a ſeg- 
ment of a circle, and the top narrower, f. 39. 

"5 Parabclical, reſembling a parabola. 

66 Elliptical, gin an ellipſe or oval, f. 40. 

67 Cuneiform, wedge-ſhaped, growing by degrees 
narrower toward the baſe, 

68 Oblcng, having the longitudinal diameter any num- 
ber of times longer than the tranſverſe diameter, 

41. 

69 Lanceolate, oblong (689, and attenuated (75) on 
cither end, f. 42. 

70 Linear, TIE: of equal breadth, f. 43. 

71 Triangular, quadrargular, &e, according to the 
number of angles, f. 48, 

52 Rhcmbeous, or rhoniboidal, of the ſhape of arthom- 
bus. 

73 Trapeziſorm, of the ſhape of a trapezium. 
| 2. The figure of Slide '3 cither, 

74 Filiform, ever; where? of equal thickneS, 

75 Attenuated, gradually loßing its thickneſs towards 
the pbiut. | 


76 Subulated, aw!-ſhaped; linear, but attenuated 
towards the po in:. 

77 Clavated, club-thaped, growing thicker towards the 
pot CT top. 

78 Turbina:ed, top-ſheped like an inverted cone. 

79 Globoſe, globular, bike a ſphere. 

Bo Conical, rei-mbling a cone. 

81 Teres, round, like a cylinder, f. 98. 

?2 Semiteres, half rovrd, ſemicylindrical. 

B3 Anceps, two- edged, having the two oppoſite angles 
acute. 

84 Trigonous, tetragonoue, &c. having three, ſour, 
&c, prominent longitudinal angles. 

85 Trquetrous, having three exactly plain ſides (1cꝗ9). 

85 Gibbeus, or gibboſe, having both upper and under 
ſur ace convex, by reaſon of a moe copicus pulp 
(30) intervening. 

87 Compreſſed pulpous (30), kaving the edges flat- 
ter than the diſk or middle. 

£3 Depreſſed pulpous, having the diſk flatter than the 
edges. 

89 Lingulated, tingue- ſhaped; linear (70), carnous 
(31), convex (112), below. 

go Entiform, {word-thaped, ancipitous (83), gradu- 
ally attenuated, cr tapering rom the baſe to the top. 

91 Acinaciform, ſabre-ſhaped, com reſſed (87), car- 
nous, having the one edge convex and thin, and the 
other ſtraighter and thicker, fig. 92. 

92 Dolabritcrm, hatchet ſhaped, compreſſed, ſubro- 
tund (63), gibbous cn the cutfide (86), with the 
edge ſharp, and roundith below, f. 93. 

The tubulated figures that are moſtly applied to the corolla, 
are, 

93 Infundibuliform, funnel-ſhaped, an inverted cone 
placed upen a tube. 

94 Camparulated, bell-ſhaped, vertriccſe (107), 
without any tube. 

95 Inflated, hollow, and as it were blown up like a 
bladder. 

96 Rotated, wheel-ſhaped, plain, and not placed cn a 
tube, 


3. The figure of Sinulitudes is either, _ 


97 Cordate, heart-ſhaped, ſubovate, having a notch 
* out of the baſe, without any poſterior angles, 
46. 

98 Reniform, kidney. ſhu ed, ſubround (63), having 
notch cut out of the baſe, without poſterior angles, 
45. 

99 Lunular, creſcent-ſhaped, ſubrotund, having the 
baſe notched, with acute poſterior angles, f. 47. 

100 Sagittated, arrow-thape,), triangular (71), ha- 
my acute poſterior angles ſeparated by a blunt uo ch, 
49, 50. 

101 bated, halberd-ſhaped, ſagittated (10c), ha- 
ving the poſterior angles divided by a blunt notch, 
and prominent towards the ſides, f. 51. 

102 Lyrated, lyre-ſhaped, divided acrolis into laciniæ, 
or ſegments of no determinate form, whe: cot the 
under ones are leſſer and more remote from one ano- 
ther than the upper nee, f. 112. 

103 Runcinated, pinnatiſied (7. e. divided acr«ſs into 
horizontal oblong ſegme ts), in ſuch fort that th: 
ſegments are convex on the fore ſid: and tranſverſe 

| behind, e. g. the dundelion. 
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104 Panduriſorm, pandour-haped, oblong, and co- 
arctated or narrowed below. f : 

105 Spathulated, ſubrotund or roundiſh, with a linear 
and narrower baſe. 

ich Palmated, divided paſt the middle into lobes 
nearly equal, f. 58. | 

10% Ventricoſe, gibbous or ſwelling out on the ſides, 

308 Deltoid, rhomboidal (72), conſiſting of four 

angles, cf which the lateral ones are leſe diſtant 

{rom the baſe than the other two; as the leaves 

of the black popular. See alſo the figure of the an- 

cient delta of the Greeks. 


Ne VIII. Exrax310x if ctr, 


109 Plain, having an equal ſurface, 
110 Canuliculated, hollowe4 above with a deep lon- 
gitudinal furrow, f. 96. | : 
111 Concave, by the margin being leſs in proportion 
than the diſk, and the diſk of courſe depreſſed or 
puſhed downwards. : 

312 Convex, by the margin being leſs in proportion 
than the diſk, ſo that the diſk is elevated or puſhed 
upwards, 

113 Cucullated, cowl-ſhaped, having the edges folded 

or curling inwards at the baſe, and ſpreading at the 
top like a cowl. 

114 Undated, waved, having the diſk alternately bend- 
ing vp and down in obtuſe plaits, 

115 Criſped, curled, by having the margin ſo luxu— 
riant that the diſk becomes longer than its rachis 
(283) or quill. | 


Ne IX. Pracr. 
1. A Leaf is eicher, 


116 Radical, growing out of the root. 

117 Cauline, growing on the caulis (197) or ſtalk, 
f. 125. 

118 Ramons, growing on a branch, \. 126. 

119 Axillary, placed under the baſe of a branch. 

120 Floral, next the flower. $Sze Def. 16. f. 127. 


2. A Stipula, or ſcale, is either, 
121 Lateral, inſerted into the ſide of a petiole. 
122 Extrafoliaceous, placed below a leaf, 
123 Intrafoliaceous, placed above a leaf. 
124 Oppoſitifolious, placed on the fide of the ſtalk 
oppoſite to a leaf. 


3. A Cirrhus, or tendril, is either, 
325 Petiolar, growing out of a petiole or leaf. ſtalk. 
126 Peduncular, growing out of a pe duncle or flower. 
ſtalk, &c. &c. 


No X. The SitvaT10V of the Parts of a Plant is 
either, 


127 Oppoſite, when the leaves, &c. are placed in de- 
cuſſated (129) or croſs pairs, f. 114, 116. 

128 Alternate, growing all round a ſtalk or branch 
one after another gradually, f. 140. 

129 Decuſſated, placed oppoſite in ſuch a manner, 
that if one look down from the top cf the plant, 
the leaves, &c. repreſent four diſtinct rows. | 

130 Verticillated, whirled; lerves, flowers, &c. ſur- 

rounding the ſtalk or trunk at the joints in great 

number like a wil, ſ. 35. 


A” Nr V 
131 Bifarious, leaves, &c, growing only on the 
poſite ſides of a ſtalk or 1 tc * 
132 Sparſe, placed without any certain order. 
133 Faſciculated, pencilled, growing in numbers ont 
of the ſame point like a pencil, f. 143. | 
134 Confert, cloſe-ranged, leaves, &c. almoſt cover- 
ing the whole ſurface. | 


135 Diſtant, parts remote from one another. 
135 Term nal, placed at the top. | 


Ne XI. A Surract i: either, 


137 Naked, deſtitute of ſetæ (245) or briſtles, and pili 
(240) or hairs. | 

138 Levigated, ſmooth, cf an equal plainneſs. The 
ſame with plain (16g). 

139 Glabrous, of a ſlippery nature. 

140 Nitid, ſlippery and ſhining. 

141 Lucid, as if it were illuminated. 

142 Coloured, of a colour different from green (when 
that is the natural colour). 

143 Lineated, lined, the nerves being depreſſed. 

144 Striated, gently furrowed in parallel lines. 

145 Sulcated, furrowed in deep lines, f. 97. 

a. Alveolited, honey-combed, a receptacle deep- 
ly pitted fo as to reſemble a honey-comb. 

b. Hipid, any ſurface planted with Riff ſhort 
hairs, ſ. 85, | 

c. Rimoſe, full of rents or chinks. 

[The ſullowing terms, to 156, belong chiefly ts Leaves. ] 

146 Nervous, having unconnected ſmall veſſels, re- 
A i nerves, running from the baſe to the top, 
89. 

147 Trinerved, having three ſmall nerves meeting 
at the baſe, 

143 Triplinerved, having three nerves meeting above 
the baſe, 

149 Trinervated, having three nerves meeting below 
the bale. 

159 In rvis, nervele's, the oppoſite to nervous. 

151 V<nous, having veins or ſmall veſſels divided va- 
rio, without any regular order. 

152 Aten, veinleſs, the oppoſite to venous. 

153 Rugovie, wrinkled, full of wrinkles, f. 87. 

154 Builated, having the ſurface, ſrom being rugoſe, 
raiied up in the fm of bubbles, by the veins being 
contracted, the other ſide by that means becoming 
concave. 

155 Lacunous, pitted, by the diſk being depreſſed 
bet cen the interſperſad veins. 

156 Punctated, beſprinkled with hollow points. 

157 Papillous, covered with carnous or fleſhy points, 


f. go. 


158 Papulous, covered with veſicular or bladder. like 


points. 

159 Viſcid, beſmeared with a gluey moiſture. 

160 Tomentoſe, covered with fine down interwoven 
together, hardly to be diſcerned, f. 84. 

161 Villous, covered with ſoft hairs. See Villi (241). 

162 Sericeous, ſilky, covered with very fine bairs laid 
cloſe down. 

163 Lanated, wooky, covered as it were with a cob- 
yk Nor ſpontaneouſly. curled hairs). Sce Lana 

242). 

164 Pc, hairy, covered wich long diſt'nd& hairs, See 

Pit (24>), and . & ;. 
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165 Bearded, covered with parallel hams. Bee Bar- 
a (243). 

166 255 briftly, ſet or covered with Briſttes, 
See Sz (245). : 

167 Scabrous, having hard prominent points exuſmg 
a renglnefs to the ttuch. 

163 Aculeated, armed with prickles fired only to the 
bark. Bre Aruli (2 63)- 0 5 

169 Strigoſe, having ſtiff lancevlated (59) prickles. 
See Strigæ (24). 

170 Paleacec us, chaffy, covered with dry ſcales re- 
ſembling chaff, See Pata (245). 

171 Muricated, beſprinkled with ſubnlated points, 
172 Spinous, thorny, beſet with ſpines, or prickles 
riſing out of the wood of the plant. a i 
173 Burning, beſet wich ſtinwlating and inflaming 

points, as the neitle, &c. 


N* XII. A Manon i: either, 


174 Eatire, linexr without the leaſt dent or notch. 

175 Crenated, having notches without reſpect to the 
extrem ty, f. 74. 

176 Serrated, ſaw toothed, all the notches and teeth 
looking towards the extremity, f. 67, 63. 

177 Ciliated, having parallel briſtles ſet in a row 
Lagchwile, like eye-laſhes. 

178 Dentated, toothed, with the points patent and 
aſunder, f. 66. 

179 Repand, having a plaia ſerpentine ſorm, f. 65. 


No XIII. M Art or Point is ruber, 
180 Obtuſe, terminated withia the ſegment of a 


circle, f. 76. 

481 Emarginated, terminat2d by a notch, f. 85, 81. 

132 Retuſe, terminated by a round boſom. 

183 Trunca terminated by a tranſverſe line. 

184 Acute, terminated by an acute angle, f. 77. 

185 Acuminated, terminated by a ſubulated or awl- 
ſhaped point, f. 78. 

186 Cuſpilated, terminated by a briſtle or prickle. 


SPECIAL TERMS. 
Ne XIV. A Roor i either, 


187 Fibrous, cor ſiting whol'y of ſmall fibres. 

188 Bulbous, furniſhed with a bulb (19). 

189 1. Solid (28). | 

190 2. Scaly, with the ſcales imbricated (390). 

191 3. Tunicated, having coats above coats. 

192 Tuberous, conſiſting of fleſhy parts connected by 
threads to the baſe. | 

193 Faſcicular, conſiſting of Neſhy parts connected to 
the baſe without the intervention of threads. 

194 Granulated, compoſed of ſmall fleſby particles. 

195 Fuſiſorm, ſpindle- ſhaped, fingle and tapering, 
f. 165. 

195 am, running out a great way, and budding 
here and there. 


N XV. A TzuxK it, 


197 1. A ſtem or ſtalk (f. 147, 148), a trunk ſup- 
orting both the frutitication and the 
e 
198 2. A culm, proper to graſſes, f. 147. 
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199 3. A ſcapus or fhaft: a trunk fopportmg the 
frudification, but not the leaves, f. 199. 
200 3. A ſipes or Rock; a trunk changing into 
| ves. 

201 Scandent, climbing, but needing the ſupport of 
other bodies. 

202 Voluble, twining, aſcen 5) in a ſpiral line 
by the aſſiſtance of other — f my 

203 Repent, creeping, lying on the ground and ſend- 
ing out roots here and there. See 196, f. 167. 

204 Sarmentoſe, full of twigs, filiform, with rooting 
joints. 


205 Stoloniſerous, putting forth young ſhoots at tle 
root, or tillering. 


206 Simpliciſi mus, very ſimple, having ſcarcely any 
branches. 

207 Simplex, ſmple, extended in a continued ſeries 
towards the top. 

208 Entire, with the branches gathering inwards. 

209 Proſiterous, putting forth branches only from the 
middle of the tip. 


210 Subramoſe, having only a few lateral branches. 


211 Ramoſe, having many latera! branches. 

242 Ramoſifſuntus, very ramole, loaded with numerous 
branches, without any determinate order. 

213 Virgated, having ſmall weak pliant branches of 
unequal length, 

214 Panicled, having branches variouſly ſubdivided. 


Nꝰ XVI. 4 PeTiois i either filform, or, 


215 Alated, winged, dilated on the ſides. 
216 Spineſcent, hard and pricking. 


Ne XVII. A Lrar ir either fim!le or com pound. 


A. A fimple Leaf, f. 37 to 43, may be, 
217 Submerſed, hid under the face of water. 
218 Natant, ſwimming, lying on the ſurface of the 
water. 
mY Acerous, chaff. like, linear and perſiſtent (26), 
141. 


The Inſertion of Lea vet. 


2 Petiolated, having a petiole inſerted at its baſe, 
129. 


221 Peltated, rr targetted, having the petiole in the 
diſk of the leaf, f. 171 ; . * 


222 Adnate, connected with the branches at the baſe 
on the upper fide, 


223 Connate, having the oppoſite pairs united at the 
baſe on each fide, f. 134. | 

224 Cradunate, having more than two united. 

225 Decurrent, having the baſe of the leaf running 
along the ſtalk downwards, f. 131. 

226 Ample xicaul, having the bate ſurrounding or em- 
bracing the ſtalk, f. 132. 

227 Perſoliated, having the baſe ſurrounding the ſtalk 
Rraight acroſs, without any opening before, f. 143. 

228 Vaginating, or ſheathing, having the baſe f: rm- 
ing a tubethat covers the ſtalk, f. 135. 


B. 1. A Leaf is cad Compound, when the ſame Petiole 


produces more Leave than owe. It is 


229 Articulated, jointed, when one leaf grows out (f 
the top of another, f. 111. 


230 Di- 
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Set. IV. 


B O 1 
230 Digitated, when a ſimple petiole connects leaflets 
or {mall leaves at the top. Binate, ternate, &c. are 


modifications of this according to the number of 
J-aflets thus connected, f. 102. 


231 Pedated, when a bifid or forked petiole connect: 


ſeveral leaflets only by the interior fide, f. 102. 

232 Pinnated, or feathered, when 2 ſimple petiole con- 
nects any number of leaflets to its ſides. Bijugous 
(double-paired), quadrijugous (four-paired), &c. 
when only four, eight, &c. &c. leaflets are thus con- 
netted, f. 104 —110. 

Pinnated with an odd one, when terzuinated by 
a ſingle or odd leaflet, 
abruptly, when terminated neither by a ten- 
dril nor a leaflet. 
cirrhous, when terminated by a tendril {15). 
with oppoſite (427) leaflets. 
with alternate (128 leaflets. 
with interrupted leaflets, when the leaflets 
are alternately greater and ſmaller. 
with decurſive leaflets, or leaflets running 
down the petioles. 


2. A Decompound Leaf is either, 


= r q. double: tu in, leaves, when the 


petiole is dichotomous, or ſuceeſſively divided into 
two, and every top carries a pair of leaflets, 

234 Biternated, doubly ternated (240), f. 113. 

235 Bipinnated, doubly pinnated (232), f. 114. 


3. A Supradecompound Leaf is either, 

236 Tergeminous, when the petiole being twice di- 
chotomcus, or divided into two, bears a pair of 
leaflets. 

237 Triterrated, thrice terr ated, f. 115. 

238 Tripinnated, thrice pinnated, f. 116. 

S'ipula, or Scale. 
Cirrhus, or Tendril. 

Ne XVIII. Puzes, the hair, wool, &c. of plante, is 

ether, 


239 Tomentum, a flock, fine interwoven hairs (villi,) 
ſcarcely viſible. See 160, 241, and f. 84. 


240 Pili (164), excretory ducts of a plant reſem- 


bling ſerz or briſtles (166). 
241 Villi (161), ſoft bairs. 
242 Lana (163), curled thick bairs. 
243 Bara, a beard, parallel hairs. 
244 Strige, comb-teeth, ſtiff rigid plain hairs, 
245 Sz, briſtles, ſtiff round hairs. 
246 Palta (170), a membranaceous ſcale (33). 
247 Hani, hook, an acuminated (185) crooked point. 


243 Gl-chis, a point or prickle with many tecth turn- 


ed backwards, 


249 Glandule, a papilla, or ſmall gland ſecreting moiſ- 
ture, f. 155. a. 

250 Un icle, a ſmall veſſel full of ſecerned moiſture. 

251. Viſcoſity, expreſſes the quality of tenacious moiſ- 


ture, 
252 Clutinoſity, expreſſes the quality of .li ppcry hu- 
mour, 
N' XIX. As u, ile arms of plants, are either, 


253 Acalti, prickles, pricking points aſſige l only to 
the bark. 


A N Y. RPE 
254 Furte, forks, ft Hes (253) div'ded ce forked. 


255 Spine (172), thorns, points 

from the wood of the plant, f, 157. 

#56 Stimuli (273), prints, producing inflammatory 
punctures. whereby the parts become itching. 


Ne XX. A BaAacrtay.onflaral leaf. 


ints or prickles put forth 


257 Coma, the bracteæ or ſpangles on the top of the 


Ralk of ſome plants, remarkable in ſize compared 
to the other leaves. 


No XXI. A PepuxcLE is either, 


259 Common, to more flowers than one. 
259 Partial, bearing any aumber of flowers of the 
common peduncle. 


260 A pedicle, proper to flowers ia a common. pe- 


duncle. 

261 Cernuous, ſtooping, having the top looking to 

the ground. 

262 Retrofract, broken backward, reduced to a de- 

pending (late as if by force. 

263 Muitiflorous, producing many flowers. 

264 InrLOzESCENCE is the mode in which flowers are 

connected to the peduncle of a plant; and this is 
either, , 

265 1. Verticillus, a whirl, when a number of flöwers 

ſurround the plant in a ring. 

266 2. Capitulum, a knot, when a number of flowers 
are collected together ina form of a globe. It 
ſigniſies a'ſo the upper parts of the fructific a- 
tion of moſles. 

267 3. Faſciculus, a bunch, when ered parallel flowers 
of equal height are collected together (392). 

268 4. Spice, a ſpike, when ſeſſile alternate flowers 
are placed on a common ſimple peduncle. A 
ſpike is either, 

269 Simple, continued ard undivided. 

270 Compound, when more ſmall ſpikes ſtand 

on one peduncle. 


271 Glom erated, whenthe ſmallſpikes arecrowd- 


ed together, without any certain order. 

272 Interrupted, when the imaller ſpikes are 
placed alternately and diſtant one from 
another. 

273 6. A corymbus, is formed of a ſpike (268), ha- 
ving every ſingle flower provided with a pedicle 
of its own, and the whole clevated to a pro- 
portionable height, f. 32. 

274 6. Racemus, a cluſter, when the common pe- 
duncle has lateral branches, f. 33. 

275 Unilatera), when all the flowers grow cn one 

de. | | | 

276 7. Panicula, a panicle, when the flowers are 
ſpaiſe, and grow on peduncles variouſly divided 


3 | | 

277 8. Thyrſur, a panicle (276) gathered into an 

ovate (64) form. 

278 Umbella an umbel; a receptacle (13) lengthen- 
ed cut from ene centre into filifurm peduncle» 1ifing 
to a proportionale height, ſo as to reſemble an um- 
trella above, f. 4. b b, j 

279 Simple, when all the pe luncles ſpring out cf 

one and the ſam: recep'ac.e. 


280 Comp. und, when every peduncle carries aſinall 


umbel oa its top. 
281 Um- 


445 


SW AW. 


281 Unil'ula ſiſtlis, a ſmall ſeſſile umbel, when a 
number of peduncles riſe from the fame centre, and 
ſtand equally all around it. 

242 Cyma, a receptacle riſing from the ſame general 
centre, with partial ones here and there, and length- 
ned into peduncles all equally high at top. 

20% Nai, a ßliform receptacle connecting any num- 
ber of florets into a long ſpike. 

294 Shad x, the receptacle of a palm-tree riſing within 
„ alla or ſheath, and divided into fructifying 
branches, ſ. 2. 

4* XXII. Fevucriricarion , 


245 The temporary part of a vegetable, deſtined to 
pencration. And is either, 


266 Simple, conſiſting of few Powers. 
287 Compound, when a number of flowers are ſet 
together, 


A. Calyx, the Cup. 
25%. 1. Perianthiim, a cup contiguous to the ſructifi- 
cation, f. 18, 
of the ſrudtification, containing the ſtami- 
na (9) and the germen (333). 
200 —— of the flower, containing ſtaa.ina without a 


289 


germen. 
91 of the ſruit, containing a germen without 
ſtamina. 
292 a, Proper, belonging to any particular flow. 
er. And is either 
293 Monophyllons, conſiſting only of one leaf, 
204 — Polyphyllous, confil.ing of a number of 
leaves. 
255 — Superior, having the germen below the 
receptacle, 
256 Inferior, having the germen above the re- 
ceptacle. 
297 , Commor, containirg a number of flowers 
ſet together. 
298 Calyculated, a calyx or cup, having, as it 


were, another leſſer cup rum e 
200 2 Imo crum, ir wrappe', à cup remote from 
a flower, f. 4. 
300 —— Univerſal, ſet ur der an un'verſal umbel, 
(278) f. 4. a a. 
201 — Partial, ſet under a partial umbel, ſ. 43. d d. 
192 —— Proper, ſet under any particular flower. 
503 3. Gluma, a glume or chaff, the cup of any kind 
of gratis, conſiſting of valves embracing 
One angtlier, f. 3 Either 
304 Uniſlorous, containing a ſing'e fl: wer. 
205 — Uultiflorous containing any number of flow- 
ers. 
2:6 Axiſta, or wn, ſ. aa. a taper'ng point growing 
cut of th» glume or chatf; eicher ſtra'ght, or 
G Tortile, twiſted Ike a cord. 
8 4. Amemlum, a catkin, corfiſting of a chaffy 
common receptacle like a gem or bud, f. 6. 
300 5. Hatl a, ſpath or ſheath, a cup opening longi- 
- tudinally, f. 1. 
310 6. Ca'ypra, hood, the cow! ſhaped cup of ſome 
mo#Tes pl iced over the anthera (331) f. 5. 
311 7. Ia, the membroanacecus cup of a muthroom, 
A4. Perichetium, u circular tuſt of fine hair-like 
leaves ſurrounding the baſe of the fila- 
ments in the genus Hypnum. 
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B. Corolla, or coloured part of a flower. 


312 Petal a part of a corolla when divided into more 
parts than one. f. 13. bb. | 

31 3 Lara the inferior part of a monapetalous corol- 
4, f. 11. a. 

314 Limb, the ſuperior ſpreading part of a monope- 
talous corolla, f. 13, 14. 


315 Uaguis, heel, the inferior part of a polypetalous 


corolla affixed to the receptacle. 

316 Lamina, lappet, tlie ſuperior ſpreading part cf a 
polyp:talons corolla, f. 14. | 

317 Kegular, equal in figure, magnitude, and propor- 
tion of parts. 

318 Irregular, when the ſegments of the limb differ 
in figure, magnitude, or proportion of parts. 

319 e ge irregular (318) gaping like two lips 
opened very wide. 

320 Ga'ea-ringeniiz, the vizard or upper lip of a rin- 
gent corolla. | 

321 Faux, the throat, or opening between the ſeg- 
ments of a corolla where the tube (313) terminates. 

322 2 croſſed, having four equal and patent 
petals. 

323 Perſonata, maſked, ringent (319), but ſhut cloſe 
between the lips by the palate. 

324 Papilionaceous, butterfly-ſhaped, irregular; the 
infcrior petal being cymbitorm or ſhaped like a boat 
(called the carina or keel); the ſuperior aſcending, 
(called the vexillum or flag); the fide petals ſtand- 
ing ſingle (called the alæ or wings). 

225 Compound, conſiſting of a number cf florets, on 
a common receptacle, and within a common peri- 
anthium, 

326 1. Ligulated, having all the exterior florets 

plain on the outtide. 

327 2. Tubulous, having all the ſmall corollæ of the 
florets t ibulated. 

323 3. Radiated, having all the ſmall corollz cf the 
diik rabulous, 21d thoſe of the circumſerence 
ligulated and of a different form. 

229 Nectary, the melliferous part proper to any flow- 

er, f. 15, 16. 


C. Stamen, a Chive, 

330 Filament, the part ſupporting the anthera, and 
connecting it with the plant, f. 18. ee. 

331 Anthera, the part of a flower which is full of pol- 
len (332) or fine flower-duit, which it diſcharges 
as ſoon as itſelf comes to maturity, f. 18. ff g. 

332 P-llen, flower - duſt, burſting by heing brought i 
to contact with moiitur2, and throwing eut ela- 
{tic atoms. (According to the prin-iples of tlie 
ſexual ſyllem, this is the origin of generation in 
plants). 


D, Piflillum, a Piſtil. 

333 Germen, the rudiment of the unrip: fruit in a 
Hower. This is either. 

324 Superior, included in the corolla. 

35 Interior, placed b2low the corolla. 

336 Style, the part ot the piſtil that raiſes the ſtigma 
(337) from the germen, f. 18. c. 

237 Stigma, the iummit of th: pitti! bel:wed with 
moiltute, f. 18. d. 
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E. Pericarpium, a Fruit -caſe, is a 
338 1. Capſule, a fruit caſe, hollow and opening in 
a certain determinate manner, f. 23, 24, 


25. 

339 2. 3 a ſcreen or deſence, with which the 
fruit is covered on the outſide. 

340 Leculamentum, a hole or cavity for lodging 

the ſeeds. 

341 Diſfpimentum, a partition, by which the fruit 
is diſtinguiſhed or divided within, into any 
number of cavitie-, f. 29. 

342 Bicapſular, having two capſules (338). 

343 Bilocular, having two cavities (340). 

344 T. icoccous, a capſale having three protube- 
rant knobs, and divided into three cavities 
within, each containing one ſeed. 

345 Didymous, having two 2 protuberant on 
the outſide. 

346 Siligua, a huſk; afruit-caſe having two valves, 
and aitaching the ſeeds along both ſutures, 
f. 23, 24- 

347 Toruliſe, having prominences ſwelling out on 
each fide. 

343 Parallelum Diſepimentum, a parallel partition 
of equal breadth with the valves. 

349 Contrarium Diſſpimentum, a croſs partition nar- 
rower than the valves. 

350 3. Legumen, a cod or ſwob ; a pericarpium having 

two valves, and attaching th: ſeeds only along 
the one ſuture, f. 23. 

351 VHlmis interciptum, having parts at regular di- 
ſtances ſtraiter than the reſt, ſo as to divide 
it acroſs into different internal cavities. 

352 4. Follicle, a pericarpium of one valve, opening 

longitudinally on cne fide, and not having the 
ſeeds attached to the ſuture, f. 22. 

353 5. Drupa, plum; a pericarpium ſtuffed with fleſhy 
ſubſtance, without any valve, and containing 
a nut or ſtone in the middle, f. 26. 

354 5. Pomum, apple or pear; a pericarpium ſtuffed 
with fleſhy ſubſtance without valves, and con- 
wary a capſule or ſced-caſe in the middle, 
. 

355 6. 7 berry ; a pericarpium full of pulpy or 
ſoft ſubſtance, without valves, and contain ng 
ſeeds other wiſe naked. 

356 7. Nidulant, neſtling; ſeeds diſperſed through a 
pulpy or ſoſt ſubitance. 

357 8. Sirobilus, cone; a pericarpium formed by the 
induration of the ſcales of a catkin, (308). 
f. 7. 


F. F. men, Seed. 

358 Hilum, ſpeck ; the external ſcar or mark of the 
ſeed, occaſioned by its attachment to the fruit- caſe 
before it come to maturity. 

359 Corculum, the original ſubſtance of a new plant 
within a feed. 

300 Corona, crown, or dreſs adherieg to the top of a 
ſeed, by which it is enabled to fly about after it is 
Tipe. 

361 Pappu, down; a ſeathery cr hairy crown with 
which it flies, f. 31. 

362 "ti/ains, talked, having a thread betwixt it 
and the down, 


Ar M6 


363 Capillary, conſiſting of fine undivided hairs. 

364 Plumoſe, feathery ; conſiſting of hairs feathered 
on the ſides. 

365 2 tail; a thread or membrane at the end of 
a ſeed. 

366 Hamus, a hook, (247). 

367 2 the interior and proper integument of 
a ſeed. 

368 Nux, kernel; a ſeed covered with a hony ſhell. 


369 Arillus the outer coat of a ſeed, which falls off 
ol its own accord, 


— 


G. Receptaculum, a receptacle. 

370 Common, containing more flowers and fruits than 
one. 

371 Compound, or compoſite flower ; having the re- 
ceptacle dilated and entire, the florets ſeſſile. 

372 Aggregate flower ; having the receptacle dilated, 
and the florets ſubpedicellated, or ſtanding on very 
ſhort flower-ſtalks, 


Bullus, a balb. Gemma, a gem or bud. 


Ne XXIII. VernaATiON is the 


373 Diſpoſition of leaves within the bud (20). 

374 Conduplicated, doubled together, having the 
2 edges approaching each other iu parallel 

ines. 

375 Convoluted, rolled together ſpirally like a cowl. 

376 Involuted, rolled inwards, having the edges on 
both ſides rolled ſpirally, ſo as to be nearly met on 
the upper ſurface of the leaf. 

377 Revoluted, rolled backwards, having the edges on 
both ſides rolled ſpirally, ſo as to be nearly met on 
the back of the leaf, f. 123. | 

378 Equitant, riding, when two leaves oppoſite to 
each other cloſe their edges, ſo that the one includes 
or claſps about the other. 

379 Obvoluted, when two edges of one leaf cloſe on 
the upper ſurface, ſo that one edge divides or lies 
betwixt the two ſides of the other. | 

380 Plicated, plaited, gathered into various plaits, 


38 1 Circinal, rolled ſpirally from the top to the baſe, 
lo that the top comes to occupy the centre. 


N? XXIV. Generar Terms to be added. 


382 Laxus, flexible at pleaſure. Detlilis (weak), and 
flaccidus (flagging) are almoſt ſynonymous. 
383 Rigid, not enduring to be bert. | 
334 Articulated (2290, jcinted or knotted. 
385 Enodis, without joints or knots, . 
336 12 forehitten; having the top as it were 
bitten off, f. 54. 
387 Radicant, puſhing down roots. 
338 Squamous, covered with ſcales. 
389 Proliſerous flowers, having one flower riſing with- 
in another, a 
399 Imbricated parts, one overlapping another like 
tiles or ſlates, f. 10. | £ 
391 Squarroſe, rough or ſcurfy, applied to the tops 
or irregular ſegments of leaves, &c, when they 
ſtand out on all ſides. — 
292 Faſtigiated, trunks, branches, or peduncles riſing 
all alike Ligh, | a N e 
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393 Relupi.ated, turned upſide down. 

394 Lacerated, a term applied to the edges of flowers 
or leaves when divided irregularly as if they were 
torn. 

295 La: iniated, divided into parts or ſegments in an 
1:determinate manner, f. 60. 


Tes ut omitted to be inſerted in il ir profer places. 


32% Branchiated branches, when each pair ſtands at 
right angles with the pairs immediately above and 
below them, f. 116, 117. 


397 Aphyllous, without at. leaves. 


393 Adverſe leaves, turning their faces, not to the 
fi.y but to the ſouth; as, Amomun. 
399 Arboreus, arooreſcent, of the nature of a tree 
producing buds. A term of great lubricity. 
400 Pulbiferous, bearing bulbs. 
Bulhs are either 


401 Scaly, AE of imbricated lamellz, as 
the lily root, f. 161. 

402 Bolid, conſiſting of ſolid ſubſtance; as the 
tulip, f. 162. 

403 Tunicated, coated, like the common oni- 
on, f. 163. 

404 Articulated, conſiſting of lamel'z linked to- 

ether as the Lathrea. 

4 5 o of a hard crumbly nature, like 

dry lime plaſter. | 


40% Circumſiſſar, parting as if cut ſtraight over; as 
the capſule of Stzl/aria. 

407 Cirrhons, terminating in a tendri). 

408 Columela, the part cf a fruit caſ that connects 
the internal partitions with the ſeeds. 

499 latortion, the twiſting of any part towards one 
ide: 

410 To the right, ſuppoſing one's ſelf placed in 

the centie; 

411 To the left, ſuppoſing one's ſelf placed in the 

centre. 

412 Cotyledon, the lateral body or lobe of a ſced, 
22 azd imbibing moiſture, and afterwards fall- 
wg ON, 

413 Acotyledoner, plants whoſe ſeeds have no lateral 
bodies or lobes ; as the Miſci. 

414 Mans otyledones, plants whoſe ſecds have only one 
lateral body; as the Graſſes, &c. 

+15 Dicotyledones, plants whoſe ſeeds have two lateral 
bodies or lobes ; as the Legumina, &c. 

416 Pyulycotyledoncs, plants whoſe ſeeds have many late- 
ral bodies or lobes ; as the P.nes, &c. 

417 Monoſpermous, capſules or ſeed-· caſes that contain 
only one ſeed. 

418 Di-—tri—tetra—penta,-&c. ſpermous, centain- 
ing 2. 3, 4, 5, &c. feeds in one capſulz. 

tg Polytpermous; contai..ing many ſeeds, 

4720 Sulerqſus, reſembling cork. 

421 Echina us, beſet with ſpines or prickles, ſo as to 
reſemble a hedge-hog. 

422 Mu ius, without awn, beard or prickle. 

423 Pileur, the hat or bonnet of a wake om, which has 
the fructifications on its under ſide, f. 8. a. 

424 Difeu;, the middle part of a compound flower, con- 
filting of regular florers. 

424 Rodius, the rim oi outward part, conſiſting of ir- 
regular florets. 
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Sect. V. Of the Sexcy of Plants. 


As many philoſophers and botaniſts deny that ſuch 
a thing as the diſtinction of ſexes takes place in vege- 
tables, it will be neceſſary to give a narration of the 
arguments employed by both parties on this _—_— 
We ſhall begin with the arguments in favour of tlc 
ſexes, 

I. Linneus is at great pains in tracing the notion 
of ſexes in plants to the remoteſt periods of antiquity. 
He informs us, that Empedocles, Anazagoras, and 
other ancient philoſophers, not only attributed the di- 
ſtinction cf ſexes to plants, but maintained that they 
were capable of perceiving pleaſure and pain. 

Fppocrates and Theophraſtus are next introduced 
as diſtinguiſhing the conyza, the abics, the filix, &c. 
into male and female. "The latter of cheſe writers 
aſlirms that the fruit of the female palm will not germi- 
nate, unleſs the pollen of the male be ſhaken over the 
ou of the female previous to the ripening of the 

d. 

Dioſcorides takes notice of a male and female man- 
dragora, mercurialis, ciſtus, &c. 

lin y does not confine his views of ſex to animals, 
but exclaims, that every thing this earth produces is 
characterized by the diſtinftion cf ſex. 

From the days of PI ny to thoſe of Cæſalpinus, who 
lived in the 16th century, the analogy between the ve- 
getable and animal ſeems to have been entirely neglect- 
ed. Czſalpinus tells us, that the males of the oxycedrus, 
taxus, mercurialis, urtica, and cannabis, are barren; 
and tat the females uf theſe plants only bear ſrnit. 

After Czſalpinus, we find Dr Grew and Sir Thomas 
Millington engaged in a converſation concerning the 
utility of the 22 and ſtyli of plants. The reſult 
of this converſation was the mutual agreement of theſe 
two eminent naturaliſts, that the Rtamind and ſtyli of 
vegetables were analogous to the organs of generation 
in animals, and that they were adapted by nature to 
anſwer the ſame purpoſes, Dr Grew, in his anatomy 
of plants, after enumerating the aualogies between plants 
and animals, conc: udes, that the pollen pr.bably emits 
certain vivific efluvia, which may ſerve for the impreg- 
nation of the ſeeds. 

Mr Ray gave a further ſanction to the doctrine of 
ſexes, by concurring with Grew, and adding ſome fur. 
ther illuſtrations from analogy. 

In the year 1695, Camerarius attempted to prove 
the ſexes of plants. But as he truſted ſolely to the 
palm tree, and withal ſeemed to be doubtful as to the 
authenticity of the fact, he cannot be conſidered as ha- 
7. done any thing in confirmation of the ſexual hypo- 
theſis. 

Mr Morland, in the year 1703, adopted the ſame 
hypotheſis ; but gave it a new modification, by ſuppo- 
ſing that the pollen contained the ſeminal plant in 
miniature, and conſ:quently that it behoved one pollen 
at leaſt to be conveyed into every ſeparate ſeed be- 
fore it could be properly impregnated. Analogy and 
the ſtructure of the parts are the only arguments he em- 
ploys. 

Some years aſter this, Mr G2offroy wrote a treatiſe 
on the ſexes of plans; hut as he advanced nothing new, 
we ſhall take no farther notice of him. 
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Vaillant, in the year 1717, judicioaſly conſidering 
that the canal in the ſtylus of moſt plants is too nar- 
row to admit the pollen itſelf, republiſhed Dr Grew's 
theory of impregnation, by means of a ſubtile ſeminal 
aura. 

Theſe were the ſentiments of the principal botaniſts 
with regard to the generation of plants, until the cele- 
brated Charles Linnzus made his appearance as a bo- 
tannical writer, who has extended the idea fo far as to 
compoſe a complete ſyſtem upon it. 

Although Linnæus can have little claim to the ſuppo- 
ſcd diſcovery of the ſexual hypotheſis, his idea being 
preciſely the ſame with that of Dr Grew; yet, as he is 
the chief ſupporter and improver of this beautiful doc- 
trine, we ſhall give a ſuccinct narration of the arguments 
he makes uſe of, in order to prove that vegetables pro- 
pagate their ſpecies by a regular commerce of ſexes, 

In a treatiſe, intitled Spor/alia Plantarum, publiſhed 
as an inaugural diſſertation by J. Guſtavus Wahlbom, 
in the firſt volume of the Ammnrnitates Academice, all 
the arguments made uſe of by Linnæus, in his Funda- 
menta Botanica, and other works, are collected, and 
arranged, in one view. But, as Wahlbom honeſtly at- 
tributes all the merit of his diſſertation to his great maſ- 
ter, we ſhall here drop his name altogether, and give 
the arguments as the property of Linnzus, by whom 
they were originally employed. 

Linnæus, then, firſt attempts to ſhow, that vegetables 
are endowed with a certain degree of life; and, ſe- 
condly, that ww; propagate their ſpecies in a manner 
| ſimilar to that of animals. 

«© That vegetables are really living beings (ſays he), 
maſt be obvious at firſt ſight; becauſe they poſſeſs all 
the properties contained in the accurate definition of 
life laid down by the great Dr. Harvey, namely, Vita 
eſt ſpontanea 1 humorum. But, univerſal ex- 
perience teaches, that vegetables propel humours, or 
Juices: hence it is plain, that vegetables muſt be en- 
dowed with a certain degree of life.“ 

Not truſting ſolely to a ſy llogiſm founded on a defini- 
tion, Linnæus proceeds to ſupport the life of vegetables 
by arguments drawn from the following particulars in 
their ceconomy ; the firſt of which he intitles, 

« Nutritio.””-—The very idea of nutrition implies a 
propulſion of humours, and, of conrſe, the idea of life, 
But, vegetables derive their nouriſhment from the earth, 
air, &c. and, conſequently, muſt be conſidered as living 
creatures. 

5% 2. tas.” Every animal muſt not only begin to 
exiſt, and have that exiſtence diſſolved by death, but 
muſt, hikewiſe, paſs through a number of intermediate 
changes in its appearance, and affections [rſancy, youth, 
manhood, old age, are characteriſed by imbecility, beau- 
ty, fertility, dotage. Are not all theſe viciſſitudes con- 
ſpicuous in the vegetable world? Weak and tender in 
infancy; beautiful and ſallacious in youth ; grave, ro- 
buſt, and fruitful in Manu,; and, when d age ap- 
proaches, the head droops, the ſprings of life dry up, 
and, in fine, the poor tottering vegetable returns to that 
dujt from whence it originally ſprung. 

3. Motus'' No inanimate body is capable of ſelf- 
motion. Whatever moves ſpontancouſly is endowed 


with a living principle: for motion depends on the ſpon- 


taneous propulſion of humours; and wherever there is 


2 ſpontaneous propulſion of hamours, there alſo is life. 
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That vegetables are capable of motion, is evident from 
the following facts; plants, when confined within doors, 
always bend rowards the light, and ſome of them even 
attempt to make their eſcape by the windows, The 
flowers of many plants, eſpecially thoſe of the ſynge- 
neſia claſs, purſue the ſun, from eaſt to weſt, rejoicing 
in his beams. Who, then, can deny, that vegetables 
are poſſeſſed of living and ſelf-moving powers! 

44. Morbus.” —The term diſeaſe implies nothing 


more than a certain corruption of life. It is well known, 


that vegetables are ſubject to diſcaſes, as well as ani- 
mals: when over-heated, they turn thirſty, lauguiſh, 
and fall to the ground; when too cold, they are tor- 
mented with the chilblain, and not unfrequently expire - 
they are ſometimes afflicted with cancers; and almoſt 
every plant is infeſted with lice peculiar to its ſpecies. 

«5. Mors. —Death is oppoſed to life, the former 
being only a privation of the latter, Experience ſhows, 
that every living creature muſt die. But, as vegetables 
are daily cut off by internal diſeaſes, and external inju- 
ries; as they are ſubje& to death from the attacks of 
hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, &c. with what propriety 
_—_ vegetables be thus faid to die, unleſs we allow 
that they previouſly /zved? 

« 6, Auatomia. Under this article we are referred 
to Malpighius, and Grew, for the organic fibres, mem- 
branes, canals, veſicles, &c. of plants, as additional 
proofs of their living powers, 

« 5. Organizatio. - Vegetables not only propel hu- 
mours, but alſo prepare and ſecern a number of diffe- 
rent juices for the fruit, the nectar, &c. analagous to 
the various ſecretions in animal bodies. 

From theſe ſeveral facts, and obſervations, Linnæus 
concludes, that plants are unqueſtionably endowed with 
life, as well as animals; and, then, proceeds, in tlie 
following manner, to ſhow how theſe animated vege- 
tables propagate their ſpecies. 

After diſcuſſing the long exploded doctrine of equi- 
vocal generation, he lays hold of another maxim of Dr 
Harvey, viz. Omne vivum tx o.“ It being fully 
evident (ſays he), ſrom the foregoing chain of reaſon- 
ing, that vegetables are endowed with life, it neccſſa- 
rily follows, agreeable to this maxim of Harvey's, that 
every vegetable muſt in like manner derive its exiſtence 
from an egg. But, as vegetables proceed from eggs, and 
as it is the diſtinguiſhing property of an egg to give 
birth to a being ſimilar to that which produced it, the 
ſceds moſt, of courſe, be the eggs of vegetables. 

« Granting, then, that the ſeeds of vegetables are in- 
tended by nature to anſwer the ſame end as the eggs 
of animals, and conſidering, at the ſame time, that no 
egg can be fecundated without receiving an impreg- 
nation from the male, it follows, that the ſecd or obs 
of vegetables cannot be fecundated by any other means. 
Hence alſo the neceſſity of vegetables being provided 
with organs of generation. But, where are theſe organs 
ſituated ? The anſwer is caſy ;—We have already found 
impregnated ſeeds within the flowers of plants; and it 
it is natural to expect that the genitalia ſhould not be at 


a greater diſtance. Now, as copulation always precedes 


birth, and every f/ower precedes the fruit, the gencrat— 
ing faculty muſt be aſcribed to the flower, and the birth 
to the fruit. Again, as the anthere and ſligmata are 
the only eſſential parts of flowers, theſe parts muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the gan generation.” 
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Being thus far advanced, Linnæus affirms, that the 
anther are the teſtes, and that the pollen performs the 
office of the male ſemen. Theſe affirmations he at- 
tempts toeſtabliſh by the following arguments ; the firſt 
of which he terms, 

« x, Præcedentia. —The antherz, or vegetable teſ- 
tes, always precede the fruit; and as ſoon as the an- 
therz come to maturity, which conſtantly happens be- 
fore the maturity of the fruit, they continue to throw 
out their pollen as long as the flower laſts ; but decay 
and fall off whenever the fruit comes to perfection. 

« 2, Situs. — The antherz of all plants are uniform- 
ly ſituated in ſuch a manner that the pollen may with 
the greateſt facility fall upon the ſtigma, or female 
organ. 

« 3, Tempus. — The antherz and ſtigmata always 
flouriſh at the ſame time, whether the — be of 
the hermaphrodite or dioicous kind. 

« 4, Loculamenta.””— When the antheræ are diſſect- 
ed, they diſcover as great a variety of ſtructure as the 
pericarpia, or ſeed capſules : for ſome of them have 
one cell, as the mercury; ſome two, as the hellebore, 
&c, 

« 5, Caſiratio. If all the anther be cut off from 
an hermaphrodite plant, juſt before the flowers begin 
to expand, taking care, at the ſame time, that no plant 
of the ſame ſpecies grow near it, the fruit will cither 
prove entirely abortive, or produce barren ſeeds, 

« 6, Figura. —W hen the pollen of different plants 
is examined by the microſcope, it exhibits as great a 
variety of figures as is diſcoverable in the ſceds them- 
ſelves, 

«© The accumulated force of theſe arguments (con- 
cludes Linnzus) amounts to a full demonſtration that 
the antherz are the teſtes, and that the pollen is the 
ſemen, or genitura, of vegetables, 

« The male organ being thus inveſtigated, we hope 
(lays Linnzus) that none will heſitate to pronounce the 

igma to be the female organ, eſpecially when the fol- 
lowing obſervations are ſufficiently attended to. 

« The piſtillum is compoſed of the germen, ſtylus, 
and ſtigma. The germen, being only a kind of ru- 
diment of the future foetus, or ſeed, ceaſes to exiſt as 
ſoon as the flower comes to maturity. Neither is the 
ſtylus an eſſential part, as many flowers have no ſtylus. 

But, no fruit ever comes to maturity without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſtigma, It follows, that the ſtigma 
muſt be the female organ adapted by nature for the re- 
ception of the pollen, or impregnating ſubſtance. This 
will appear ſtill clearer from the following chain of 
reaſoning. 

© 1, Situs. The ſtigmata are always ſituated ſo that 
the pollen may with moſt eaſe fall upon them. Be- 
ſides, it is remarkable, that in moſt plants (though not 
in all) the vamber of the ſtigmata exactly correſponds 
with the loculamenta, or cells of the pcricarpium. 

. Tempus. — Here the obſervation, that the ſtig- 
mata and antherz conſtantly flouriſh at the ſame time, 
is repeated. 

« 3. Decidentia. —The ſtigmata of moſt plants, like 
the antheræ, decay and fall off as ſoon as they have diſ- 
charged their proper function, which evidently ſhows, 
that their office is not to ripen the fruit, but ſolely to 
anſwer the purpoſe of impregnation. 

« 4. Abſcifio,”—The argument here is preciſely the 
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ſame with the caſtration of the antheræ; and the re- 
ſult is, likewiſe, the ſame, namely, the deſtruction of 
the fruit 

« Theſe arguments (concludes Linnæus) are ſuffi- 
cient to demonſtrate that the ſtigma is the female or- 
gan of generation, or that organ which 1s ſuited for the 
reception aud conveyance of the ſemen io the vegetable 
eggs. Hence, plants may be ſaid to be in atiu vereris, 
when the anther, or teſticuli, ſpread their pollen over 
the ſtigma, or female vulva.” 

To how how the coitus of vegetables is effected, is 
our author's next object of inveſtigation. He affirms, 
that the pollen is conveyed, by means of the wind, or 
inſects, to the moiſt ſtigma, where it remains until it 
diſcharges a ſubile fluid, which being abſorbed by the 
veilels of the ſtigma, is carried to the ſeeds, or ova, 
and impregnates them, His proots are taken from the 
following particulars, 

« 1, Cculus. — When the flowers are in full blow, 
and the pollen flying about, every one may then ſce the 
pollen adhering to the ſtigma. This he illuſtrates by 
mentioning as examples, the viola tricolor, iris, campa | 
nula, &c. 

« 2. FProportio. — The ſtamina and piſtilla, in moſt 
plants, are of equal heights, that the pollen, by the 
intervention of the wind, may, with the greater facili- 
ty, fall upon the ſtigma. 

« 3. Locus,” The ſtamina of moſt plants ſurround 
the piſtillum, to give the pellen an opportunity of fall- 
ing upon the ſtigma, at every breeze of wind, Even 
in the moncecia claſs, the male flowers ſtand generally 
above the female ones, to afford an eaſier conveyance 
of the pollen to the ſtigma, 

«& 4. Tempus. —It is remarkable that the ſtamina 
and piſtilla conſtantly appear at the ſame time, even 
in plants belonging to the moncecia claſs. 

* 5, Pluviæ. —The flowers of moſt plants expand 
by the heat of the ſun, and ſhut themſelves up in the 


evening, or in rainy weather. The final cauſe of this 


muſt be to keep the moiſture from the pollen, leſt it 
ſhould be thereby coagulated, and of courſe prevented 
from being blown upon the ſtigma. 

« 6, Palmicolæ. — That the cultivators of palm- trees 
were in nſec to pull of the ſpadices from the males, and 
ſuſpend them over the ſpathæ of the females, is atteſted 
by Theophraſtus, Pliny, Proſper Alpinus, Kempfer, 
and many others. If this operation happened to be 
neglected, the dates were four, and deſtitute of nuts, 
Kempfer adds this Gngular circumſtance, that the male 
ſpadix, after being thoroughly dried and kept till next 
ſeaſon, ſtill retained its impregnating virtue. 

& 7. Flores gutantes.””—As the pollen is ſpecifically 
heavier than air, ſuch flowers as have their piſtillum 


longer than the ſtamina, hang down or incline to one 


ſide, e.g. the fritillaria, campanula, &c. An eaſy ad- 
miſſion of the pollen to the ſtigma is the final cauſe of 
this appearance. 

« 8, Submerji.””— Many plants that grow below wa- 
ter, emerge when their flowers begin to blow, and 
ſwim upon the ſurface till they receive their impregna- 
tion, and then fink down. 

« 9. Omnium florum genuina conſideratia. — Here 
a number of particulars are recited, We ſhall confine 


onrſelyes to thoſe that are moſt ſtriking, and applicable 
to the ſubject. 
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« When the flowers of the male hemp are pulled of 
before thoſe of the female are folly expanded, the fe- 
males do not produce fertile ſeeds, But as a male flower 
is ſometimes found upon a female plant, this may be the 
reaſon why fertile ſeeds are ſometimes produced even 
after this precaution has been obſerved. 

« The tulip affords another experiment to the ſame 

rpoſe.—Cut off all the antherz of a red tulip before 
the pollen is emitted; then take the ripe antheræ of a 
white tulip, and throw the pollen of the white one upon 
the ſtigma of the red; the ſceds of the red tulip being 
thus impregnated by one of a different complexion, will 
next ſeaſon produce ſome red, fome white, but moſt 
varicgated,. flowers.” 1 

In the year 1744, Linnæus publiſhed a deſcription of 
a new genus, which he called pe/oria, on the ſuppoſition 
of its being a hybrid or mile plant, 1. e. 4mm pro- 
duced by an unnatural commixture of two different ge- 
nera. The root, leaves, caulis, &c. of this plant are 
exceedingly ſimilar to thoſe of the antirrhinum linaria, 
or yellow road-flax : but the flower, and other parts of 
the fruQification are totally different. On account of 
its ſimilarity to the linaria, in every part but the flower, 
Linnzus imagined it to have heen produced by a fortu- 
itous commixture of the linaria with ſome other plant, 
although he was never able to point out the father, 
This doctrine of the production of ue plants has, 
ſince, been greatly prized, and carefully propagated by 
Linnæus, and the other ſupporters of the ſexual hy- 
potheſis. In the third volume of the Amornitates Aca- 
demice there is a complete diſſertation, intitled Plante 
Hybride, wherein the doctrine of vegetable mules is 
much improved, and extended. This diſſertation con- 
tains a liſt of 47 mules, with their ſuppoſed fathers, and 
mothers. For example: 


The Veronica ſpuria is ſaid to be a ue plant bepot 


by the Verbena officinalis upon the Veronica mari- 
tima. 

The Delphinium hybridum, a mule begot by the Aconi- 
tum napellus «por: the delphinium elatum. 

The Arctotis calendula, a w/e begot by the Calendula 
pulvialis n the arctotis triſtis. 

The Aſclepias nigra, a mule begot by the Cy nanchum 
acutum pn the Aſclepias vincetoxicum, &c, 


From the examples given in this diſſertation, Lin- 
nzus draws this concluſion, That only two ſpecies of 
each genus exiſted ab origin? ; and that all the variety 
of ſpecies which now appears has been produced by 
unnatural embraces betwixt ſpecics of different genera. 

Under this head, Linnzus quotes from Ray the ſto- 
ry of a certain Richard Baal, garderfidr at Brentford. 
This Baal ſold a large quantity of the ſeeds of the braſ- 
fica florida to ſeveral gardeners in the ſuburbs of London. 
Theſe gardeners, after ſowing their ſeeds in the uſual 
manner, were ſurpriſed to find them turn out to be 
plants of a different ſpecies from that which Baal made 
them believe they had purchaſed ; for, inſtead of the 
braſſica florida, the plants turned out to be the braſſica 
longifolia. The gardeners, upon making the diſcovery, 
commenced a proſecution of fraud N Baal in Weſt- 
minſter-ball. The court found Baal puilty of fraud, 
and decreed, that he ſhould not only reſtore the price of 
the ſeeds but likewiſe pay the gardeners for their loſt 
time, and the uſe of their ground. Had theſe judges 
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(fays Linnæus) been acquainted with the fexnal hy- 
potheſis, they would not have found Baal guilty of any 
crime, bat would have aſcribed the accident to the for- 
tuitous impregnation of the braſſica florida by the pollen 
of the braſica longifolia.“ 

Linnozvs, next, proceeds to celebrate the utility of 
in ſects, becauſe they convey the pollen of the male to 
the ſtigma of the female, * In this way (ſays he), it 
is reaſonable to think that many dioicous plants are im- 
pregnated. Nay, even the hermaphrodites themſelves 
are greatly obliged to the different tribes of inſects, 
which, by flutrering, and treading, in the corolla, are 
conſtantly ſcattering the pollen about the ſtigma. 

* Upon the whole, then, (concludes Linnzns), the 
coitus of * ee is evident to a demonſtration. This 
coitus is nothing more than the conveyance of the pol- 
len to the ſtigma, to which it adheres till it burſts, and 
diſcharges a ſubtile elaſtic fluid, This fluid, or aura, 
is abſorbed by the veſſels of the ſtylus, and carried di- 
rectly to the ovarium, or germen, where the myſteri- 
ous work of impregnation 1s fully completed,” 


THEsE are the arguments employed by Linnæus, 
and the other advocates for the ſexual commerce of ve- 
getables.—Let us, next, attend to thoſe employed by 
the oppoſers of this hypotheſis, | | 

It is admitted by Pontedera, Dr Alſton, &c. that 
ſome of the ancients applied the terms male and female 
to ſeveral plants, But, then, they deny that theſe terms 
conveyed the ſame ideas to the ancients that they do to 
the moderns. Male and female, when applied to plants, 
were to the ancients mere terms of diſtinction, ſerving 
only as trivial names to diſtinguiſh one ſpecies, or va- 
riety, from another, The ancients were ignorant of the 
very characters which conſtitate the difference between 
what is called a male and female plant among the mo- 
derns. Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, and, in a 
word, all the ancient botanical writers, confound the 
very notion of the modern ſexes ; they call the real 


female, or ſced-bearing plant, the male; and the male, 


or barren plant, the female. Nay, they have even ap- 
plied the terms male and female to many plants which 
bear nothing bat hermaphrodite flowers, 

Such is the nature of this controverſy, that it cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty but by ex- 
periments made upon dioicous plants. If a female plant 
can produce fertile ſeeds without having any communi- 
cation with the pollen of the male, the uſe of this pollen 
with reſpe& to the impregnation of ſeeds muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, be entirely ſuperſeded. 

Now, both Camerarius and Dr Alſton tried theſe ex- 


periments with the ſame ſucceſs. Thoſe two eminent 


botaniſts took female plants of the mercury, ſpinage, 
and hemp ; tranſplanted them at a great diſtance from 
any males of the ſame genus, and, beſides, had them 
incloſed by double rows of hedges. The reſult was, 
that each of theſe plants produced great quantities of 
fertile ſeeds. Tonrnefort made the ſame trial upon 
the common hop, Miller npon the bryony, and Geoflr 
upon the mays ; and all of them declare that the ſeeds 
of theſe plants were as fertile as if they had been ſur- 
rounded by a thouſand males. 

Linnæus, in his firſt argument for the coitus of plants, 
refers every man to the evidence of his ſenſes. 

«« Do we not ſee (ſays he) the ſtigma of almoſt every 

3L 2 hermaphrodite 
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hermapbrodite flower covered over with the pollen, or 
impregnating ſubſtance ? Do not we ſce the parictaria, 
the urtica, &c, by violent exploſions, diſcharging their 

Men in he open air, that it u be carricd in that ve- 
þicle to the ſtigmata of their reſpective females ? —All 
this is admitted by the oppoſers of the ſexes; but, then, 
they deny that theſe explotions, &c. are intended to 
create au iutercourſe between the male and the female; 
and, further, allege, that this ejection of the pollen is 
intended by nature to throw off ſomething excrementi- 
tious, or, at leaſt, ſomething which, if retained, would 
prove noxious to the fructification. 

Linnaeus takes his ſecond argument from the propor- 
tion which the ſtamina bear to the ſtylus, alleging that 
they are generally of the ſame height, —This obſcrva- 
tion (ſay the anti-ſexualiſts) is not only contrary to 
experience, but, allowing it to be univerſal, no conclu- 
ſion can be drawn from it either for or againſt the {cx- 
nal hypotheſis. 

The third argument is taken from the Icus, or ſitua- 
tion, of the ſtamina with reſpect to the ſtylus: and as 
the male flowers in the moncecia claſs generally ſtand 
above the female flowers, it muſt be concluded (ſays 
hag op that the intention of nature, in this diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts, is to allow a free and caſy acceſs of 
the pollen to the ſtigma.,—But, the ſtamina cannot be 
ſ4id to ſurround the piſtillum in the monandria and di- 
andria claſſes : and the poſition of the male flowers in 
the moncecia claſs is a mere chimera ; for in the rici- 
nus, one of the examples which Linnæus mentions in 
confirmation of his doctrine, the female flowers ſtand 
uniformly ſome inches above the males, 

That the ſtamina and piſtilla generally come to per- 
ſection at the ſame time, and that this happens even in 
the dioicous plants, is Linnzus's fourth argument. Bot, 
as it is acknowledged by Linnaeus himſelf, that there 
are many exceptions with reſpect to this fact, the op- 
poſers of the ſexual hypotheſis allege that it carries the 
be!t anſwer in its own boſom. 

The fifth argument is founded on the circamſtance of 
ſome flowers ſhutting up their petals in rainy or moiſt 
cvenings.— But, many flowers do not ſhut themſclves 
up, either in the night or moiſt weather, as the pallion- 
flower, &c. The lychnis noctiflora, mirabilis peruvi- 
ande, &c, open their flowers in the night, and ſhut them 
at the approach of the ſun, Hence, this is another fi- 
nal caule (lay the anti- ſexualiſts) perverted to ſupport 
a favourite hypotheſis, 

We come, now, to the culture of the palm - tree, which 
is the lixth and moſt plauſible argument employed by 
the ſexualilts. Of this, the moſt authentic account we 
have is the following by Dr Haſſelquiſt, in one of his 
letters to Linnæus, dated Alexandria, May 12th, 1750. 
« The firſt thing I did after my arrival was to ſee the 
date- tree, the ornament, and a great part of the riches, 
ot this country. It had already bloſſomed ; but I had, 
nevertheleſs, the pleaſure of ſeeing how the Arabs 
aſſiſt its fecundation, and, thus, ſecure to themſelves a 
plentiful harveſt of a vegetable, which was ſo import- 
ant to them, and known to them many centuries be- 
fore any botaniſt dreamed of the difference of ſexes in 
vegetables, The gardener informed me of this before 
I had time to inquire ; and would ſhow me, as a very 
curious thing, the male and female of the date or palm- 
trees: nor could he conceive how I, a Frank, lately 
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arrived, could know it before ; for, ſays he, all who 
have yct come from Europe to ſee this country, bave 
regarded this relation cither as a fable, or miracle. The 
Arab ſceing me inclined to be further informed, accom- 
panied me and my French interpreter to a palm-tree, 
which was very full of young fruit, and had by him 
been wedded or fecundated with the male, when both 
were in bloſſom, This the Arabs do in the following 
manner: When the ſpadix has female flowers that come 
out of its ſpatha, they ſearch out a trce that has male 
flowers, which they know by experience, for 2 ſpadix 


which as not yet burſted out of its ſpatha : this they 


open, take out the ſpadix, and cut it lengthwiſe in ſe- 
veral pieces, but take care not to hurt the flowers. A 
picce of this ſpadix with male flowers they put length- 
wiſe between the {mall branches of the ſpadix which 
has female flowers, and, then, lay the leaf of a palm 
over the branches. In this ſituation I yet ſaw the 
2 part of the ſpadices which bore their young 
ruit ; but, the male flowers which were put between 
were withered, The Arab beſides gave me the follow - 
ing anecdotes : Firſt, unleſs they, in this manner, wed 
and fecundate the date-tree, it bears no fruit. Sc- 
condly, they always take the precaution to preſerve 
ſome unopened ſpathæ with male flowers, from one year 
to another, to be applied for this purpoſe, in caic the 
male flowers ſhould miſcarry, or ſofter damage. Third- 
ly,if they permit the ſpadix of the male flowers to burſt, 
or come out, it becomes uſcleſs for fecundation: it muſt 
have its Ar were the words of the Arab), 
which is loſt in the ſame moment the bloſſoms burſt out 
of their caſe. Therefore, the perſon who cultivates 
date- trees maſt be careful to hit the right time of aſ- 
liſting their fecundation, which is almoſt the only ar- 
ticle in their cultivation, Fourthly, on opening the ſpa- 
tha, he finds all the male flowers full of a liquid, which 
reſembles the fineſt dew ; it is of a ſweet and pleaſant 
taſte, reſembling much the taſte of freſh dates, bur 
much more refined, and aromatic: this was, likewiſe, 
confirmed by my interpreter, who has lived 32 years in 
Egypt, and, therefore, had opportunities enough of taſt- 
ing both the nectar of the bloſſoms and the freſh dates.“ 

Now, although this account ſeems fully to confirm 
the fact, viz. that ſuch a practice obtains among the A- 
rabs, and that they aſſert its efficacy in fecundating the 
trees, it is certain (ſay the oppoſers of this doctrine), 
that no intelligent perſon, who is not already wedded 
to an hypotheſis, will attempt to found an argument 
upon the aflertions of a people ſo prone to ridiculous ſu- 
perſtitions. Before Dr Haſſelquiſt, or any other per- 
ſon, can draw any argument from the abovementioned 
account, he ought to ſee the experiment ſeveral times 
repeated, with his own eyes, and not to take it upon the 
word of a people, who, beſides their ſuperſtition, may, 
very probably, find it their intereſt to impoſe upon tra- 
vellers. 

Mr Milne, author of the Botanical Dictionary, &c. 
however, relates an experiment, near akin to the above- 
mentioned, which merits ſome attention: “ In the 
garden of M. de la Serre, of the Rue S. Jacques at 
Paris, was a female turpentine-tree, which tiowered e- 
very year, without furniſhing any fruit capablc of ve- 
getation. This was a ſenſible mortification to the 
owner, who greatly deſired to have the tree increaſed. 
Meſlicurs Dubamei and Juſhen very properly judged 
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1 
that they might procure him that pleaſure by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a 8. piſtachio- tree. They ſent him one very 
mach loaded with flowers. It was planted in the gar- 
den of M. de la Serre, very near the female turpentine- 
tree, which the ſame year produced a great quantity of 
fruits, that were well-conditioned, and roſe with faci- 
lity. The male plant was, then, removed ; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that the turpentine-tree of M. 
de la Serre in none of the ſucceeding years bore any 
fruit, that, upon examination, was found to germinate.“ 

Upon this experiment it is obſerved by the anti-ſex- 
ualiſts, that, though it were a thouſand times repeated, 
it never could be deciſive, The nature of the contro- 
verſy, ſay they, is ſuch, that one experiment is more 
deciſive in favour of their opinion, than 10,000 can be 
againſt them, The reaſon is plain: If there is ſuch a 
thing as a ſexual intercourſe in vegetables, it is as won- 
dertul chat any ſeeds ſhould be perfected without that 
intercourſe, as that a virgin ſhould have a child ; the 
laſt is not, in the leaſt, more extraordinary than the firſt. 
One experiment, therefore, which ſhows that ſeeds may 
be perfected without ſuch ſexual intercoarſe, is either 
to be reſolved into a miracle, or muſt prove abſolutely 
deciſive againſt the ſexual ſyſtem ; while numberleſs ex- 
periments ſuch as the above mentioned could prove no- 
thing, becauſe we know not what effect vegetables may 
have by growing in each other's neighbourhobod, inde- 
pendent of any ſexual intercourſe, 

In Milnc's Botanical Dictionary, under the article 
Sexus Plantarum,the anthor quotes Dr Alſton's experi- 
ments partially. The facts recorded by Dr Alſton are as 
follow : 1. Three ſets of ſpinach, planicd at a great di- 
ſtance from each other, proved all of them fertile, and 
ripened plenty of ſeeds, which were found to anſwer as 
well as other ſpinach ſeed. 2. A plant of hemp grow- 
ing by itſelf, being taken care of, produced about 30 
good ſeeds, though in a ſituation very much expoſed, 
and plucked up too ſoon, on account of bad weather, 
in the autumn. 3. This experiment, which is the moſt 
remarkable of the three, we ſhall give in the Doctor's 
own words. “ In the ſpring of 1741, I carried two 
young ſeedling plants of the French mercury, long be- 
fore there was any in, from the city phyſic-garden, the 
only place where it was then to be found in this coun- 
try, to the king's garden at the Abbey; which are more 
than Joo yards diſtant from one another, with many 
high houſes, trees, hedges, and part of a high hill, 
between them; and plamied one of them in one inclo- 
ſure, where it was ſhaded from the ſin the greateſt part 
of the day; and the other in another, 25 yards diſtant, 
expoſed to the ſouth, and weſt. Both plants ripened fer- 
tile ſeeds ; and the laſt ſhed them ſo plentifully, that 
it proved a troubleſome weed, for ſeveral years, though 
noac of the ſpecies was to be found in that parden for 
more than 20 years preceding.“ 

Of this experiment Mr Milne hath not taken any 
notice ; but upou the other two, has the following re- 
mark, The reſult of theſe, and ſuch like experi- 
ments, can be accounted for, on the principle of the 


. ſexes, in no other way than on the ſuppolition that 


ſome male flowers have been intermixed with the fe- 
male, and operated the fecundation, in queſtion, This 
appears the more probable, as only a part of the ſeeds 
in the above experiments attained to perſect maturity, 
ſo as to be capable of vegetation.” 


1 


The ſeventh argument of Liunæus is taken from the 
flores nutante -I he piſtils of theſe flowers, according 
to the Swediſh naturaliſt, are always longer than the ſta- 
mina; and nature has aſſigued them this penſile poſture, 
that the pollen, which is ſpecifically heavier than air, 
may the more conveniently fall upon the ſtigma.— But, 
the piſtils of the campanula, lilium, and many other 
flores nutantes, are not longer than the ſtamina. Be- 
ſides, granting this were uniformly the caſe ; yet, as 
the pollen is heavier than air, this poſture muſt, of ne- 
ceſlity, either make the pollen miſs the piſtillum alto- 
gether, or, at any rate, it can only fall upon the back 
part of the piſtil in place of the ſtigma ; and, of courſe, 
ſuch a direction would rather tend to fruſtrate than pro- 
mote the impregnation of the ſeed. 

The eighth argument is taken from the plante ſub- 
merſe, which are ſaid to emerge as ſoon as their flowers 
begin to blow, leſt the pollen ſhould be coagulated, or 
waſhed off, by the water.—Bnt, many ſubmarine and 
aquatic plants fruQtify entirely below water; and, ſub- 
poling they did not, the ſame argument would equally 
prove it to be the intention of nature, that the pollen 
ſhould be blown away by the winds, as that it ſhould 
be ſubſervient to the impregnation of the ſced. 

The ninth and laſt argument is intitled Ommium fle- 
rum genuina conſideratio ; which (ſay the anti-ſexual- 
iſts) is nothing more than a collection of vague obſer- 
vations upon the ſtructure and ceconomy of particular 
plants, ſome of them truc, others falſe, but, all of them 


evidently thruſt in as ſupports to a favourite hypo- 
theſis, 


SUCH was the ſitvation of this diſpute ſome years ago: 
but, of late there has appeared a tranſlation of one of 
Linnæus's works upon the ſubject, which, although it 
was publiſhed as early as 1759, was but little known in 
Britain, Some remarks on the Sexual Syſtem had alſo 
been publiſhed by the Abbe Spallanzani, in which he 
not only oppoſed the Linnæan doctrine, but treated it 
with ridicule, though without taking any notice of this 
laſt publication, which it were to be wiſhed he had 
been well acquainted with. The Italian mentions an 
experiment with hemp ſimilar to ſome of thoſe already 
related; bat which was alſo tried by Linnæus, and in 


his hands turned out the very reverſe of what it did 


with Spallanzani. In the treatiſe alluded to, Linnaus 
mentions Sir Thomas Millington as the firſt among the 
moderns who thought of the diſtinction of ſexes in 
plants. This gentleman was Savilian prefeſſor at Ox- 
ford ; and Dr Grew, in his anatomy of plants, relates, 
that, in a converſation on the nature of the antheræ of 
flowers, Sir Thomas binted, that thoſe parts might pro- 
bably be analogous to the male organs of animals, and 
ſerve for the impregnation of the fruit. Grew impro- 
ved on the idea, and purſued it, That the ſubject, 
however, may be properly underſtood, our author is of 
opinion, that we ſhould firſt accurately underſtand the 
nature of vegetable bodies: in order to do this, we 
onght firſt to conlider the operations of nature in the 
human frame, and from thence continue our reſearch- 
es through the various tribes of inferior animals, till, at 
laſt, we arrive at the vegetable creation. In like man- 
ner, to illuſtrate the generation of plants, we muſt, like- 
wiſe, take our firſt lights from the animal kingdom, and 
purſue the ſame chain till we come to vegetables. "_ 
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ſabjeX, indeed, he owns to be ſo obſcure, that no na- 
turaliſt has, hitherto, been able to ſay any thing ſatis- 
factory concerning it; he only mentions ſome remarkable 
ſacts concerning the production of mule animals from 
the copulation of two individuals of different ſpecies. 
In the horſe-kind we ſee two different kinds of mules 


produced, © From the mare and male aſs (ſays he) 
proceeds the mule properly ſo called, which in its na- 
ture, that is, in its medullary ſubſtance and nervous 
ſyſtem, agrees with its mother ; but in its cortical ſub- 
{tance and outward form, in its mane and tail, reſem- 
ies the aſs, Between the female aſs and the horſe, 
the other kind of mule is engendered, whoſe natnre, or 
medullary ſubſtance, reſembles that of the aſs ; but its 
cortical ſtructure that of the horſe, If the he-goat of 
Angora copulates with the common ſhe-goat, the kid, 
by that means procured, inherits the external ſtructure 
and valuable coat of its father ; while, on the other 
hand, if the common he-goat impregnates the goat of 
Angora, the kid produced has the ſame external form, 
and bears the ſame worthleſs hair with his father. 
Hence, it ſeems probable, that the medullary ſubſtance, 
with what Malpighi calls the keel (carina), and the 
nervous ſyſtem, are latent in the egg of the mother ; 
the cortical ſubſtance, or vaſcular ſyſtem, being derived 
from the father. 

Theſe cortical and 8 ſubſtances are previouſ- 
ly explained by our author to be thoſe of which both 
animal and vegetable bodies are compoſed. By the 
medullary ſubſtance in animal bodies, he means the 
_— marrow ariſing from the organized brain, and 
ending off the nerves ; by the cortical ſubſtance the veſ- 
ſels with the heart attached to them, by which the me- 
dallary part is nouriſhed. In vegetables, thecortical part 
nouriſhes the plant, not only by its root but with its 
whole ſurface, For, a cdl ink torn from the pa- 
rent ſtem, and placed in water, imbibes nouriſhment at 
its pores, Thus, the Fuci, and other marine vegetables 
are nouriſhed without a root, ſolely by the pores diſ- 
perſed through their whole ſubſtance. The bark of 
trees every year depoſites its gelatinous internal layer, 
which is added to the wood, and aſſimilates itſelf to it. 
The medullary, which is the other eſſential part of ve- 
getables, is multiplied, and extended, withont end; and 
whenever it is entirely loſt, the death of the plant ne- 
ceſſarily follows, In examining this ſubſtance, we muſt 
be careful, in two caſes, that we be not miſled ; firſt, by 
the ſtraws of graſſes, and by other hollow ſtems, where 
the medulla lines the inſide of the bark ; and ſecondly, 
by large trees, whoſe trunks become perfectly ſolid 
throughout, except in the very ſummits of the branch- 
cs. The wood performs the office of bones, when 
there is no longer any occaſion for the medulla in that 
part; and trees, although become hollow, continue, ne- 
vertheleſs, to grow ſo long as this ſubſtance remains in 
the extreme branches. It is by no means neceſlary 
that the medulla ſhould have any connection with the 
root, as it is only nouriſhed by the cortical ſibſtance 
of the plant, and is, therefore, increaſed at its upper ex- 
tremity without end if it meets with no reſiſtance, In 
thoſe animals whoſe ſpinal marrow is ſurronnded by a 
bony covering, as inthe larger and more perfect kinds, 
this ſubſtance never comes out of its confinement ; and 
the harder its caſe, the more abſolutely is its increaſe 
prevented: but, in the ſmaller tribes of worms, where 


tamorphoſis; with this difference only, that their flow- 
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this covering is leſs rigid, a perpetual and unlimited in- 
creaſe of the animal rakes place. 

«© The moſt important parts of the flower, and 
which are abſolutely eſſential to it, (our author pro- 
ceeds to obſerve ), are the ſtamina, and piſtilla. So + Difert. # 
eſſential are they, that among the many thouſands of % Sexes vo 
flowers with which we are acquainted, no one can be 4 _ 
found not furniſhed with both theſe organs. The ſta- OR. 
mina derive their origin from the ſubſtance of the þ. 20. r. 
wood, which was originally formed from the inner 
bark, and they may, therefore, be ſaid to ſpring from the 
cortical ſubſtance of the vegetable. This is perfectly 
cvident in the Aſarum (Aſarabacca), whoſe twelve ſta- 
mina proceed from twelve fibres in the inner bark. 
Double flowers illuſtrate the ſame fact: in them, the 
ſtamina being weakened and diſſolved by exceſs of nou- 
riſhment, the woody ſubſtance reaſſumes the ſoftneſs 
of the inner bark, of which it was originally formed. 
All ſtamina conſiſt of veſſels containing the pollen, or 
impregnating powder, which they diſcharge in due 
time, not without the ſtricteſt obſervance of certain 
natural laws, The form of theſe veſſels, like that of 
the capſules of the fruit, is accurately defined, as well 
as their cells, their particular manner of burſting, and 
the pollen which they contain; this pollen, likewiſe, is 
no leſs certain and uniform in its figure, ſize, and co- 
Jour, than the ſeeds themſelves, 

« Thepiſtillum is the only part which originates from 
the medullary ſubſtance, aud is therefore invariably ſi- 
tuated in the centre of the flower. It always contains 
the rudiments of the ſeed, which, in proceſs of time, 
ripen into fruit. The rudiments of the fruit are called 
the germen, or ſeed-bud ; this has conſtantly another 
organ connected with it, named the ſtigma, which is 
in its higheſt degree of vigour and perfection during 
the time of flowering. | 

« Another circumſtance worthy of attention is, that 
the root, which the firſt year of its growth is large and 
filled with medullary pulp, the following ſeaſon becomes 
hollow, in producing the ſtem, flowers, and ſced ; all 
this pulp being conveyed io the flower, and ſeeming to 
be only deſtined to the formation of ſeed, ſo many new 
and diſtin animations being formed from it as there are 
rudiments of new plants. This is particularly obſerva- 
ble in the turnip. 


Thus vegetables, like inſects, are ſubje& to a me- 
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ers are fixed to one ſpot, inſtead of being able, like 
inſets, to fly from place to place; and that their nou- 
riſhment is not given them by means of peculiar organs 
for the formation of chyle. We have ſeen, that the 
outer bark becomes calyx, the internal bark corolla, 
the wood ſtamina, and the medulla piſtillum; the 
fructiſication exhibiting the internal parts of a plant 
naked, and unfolded. We have, likewiſe, ſeen, that the 
fructification puts an end to vegetation in the part 
from whence it ariſes, ſtopping the progreſs of the 
mednlla, which would otherwiſe have extended itſelf 
without end by the branches, and occaſioning the di- 
viſion of that medulla into a number of ſeeds, cach 
endowed with a ſeparate living principle. But, as the 
medulla exiſts naked in the germen, it cannot ſupport 
itſelf, or make any further progreſs, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the cortical ſubſtance which it has left ; it 
muſt, therefore, recciyethis aſſiſtance by ſome means or 
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other, and in ſact does receive it from the ſtamina and 
their pollen, which owe their origin to the woody mat- 
ter derived from the inner bark, and originally gene- 
rated by the outer bark. But if it happens that the 
cortical ſubſtance is able to inveſt the medullary radi- 
ments of the ſeed in the flower itſelf, the plant becomes 
viviparous, as in feſtuca, aira, and poa vivipara, in 
which nearly the ſame thing takes place as in the me- 
dulla of other plants, which remain in the branches, 
and is varioully diſtribated, being at once both clothed 
and nouriſhed by the bark, and enabled to form new 
branches, juſt as it happens in the compound animals, 
or ſertulariæ. 

„The organs common in general to all plants are, 
t. The root, with its capillary veſlels, 2 nou- 
riſhment from the ground. 2. The leaves, which may 
be called the /i-mbs, and which, like the feet and wings 
of animals, are organs of motion ; for being them- 
ſelves ſhaken by the external air, they ſhake and exer- 
eiſe the plant. 3. The trunk, containing the medul- 
lary ſubſtance, which is nouriſhed by the bark, and, for 
the moſt part, multiplied into ſeveral compound plants. 
4. The fructification, which is the true body of the 
plant, ſet at liberty by a metamorphoſis, and conſiſts 
only of the organs of generation ; it is often defended 
by a calyx, and furnithed with petals, by means of 
which it in a manner flutters in the air. | 

« Many flowers have no calyx, as ſeveral of the lily 
tribe, the hippuris, &c.; many want the corolla, as 
graſſes, and the plants called apeta/ors ; but there are 
none deſtitute of ſtamina, and piltilla, thoſe important 
organs deſtined to the formation of fruit. We, there- 
fore, infer from experience, than the ſtamina are the 
male organs of generation, and tke piſtilla the female ; 
and as many flowers are furniſhed with both at once, 
it follows that ſach flowers are hermaphrodites. Nor 
is this ſo wonderful, as that there ſhould be any plants 
in which the different ſexes are in diſtin& individuals; 
for plants being immoveably fixed to one ſpot, cannot, 
like animals, travel in ſearch of a mate, There exiſts, 
however, in ſome plants, a real difference of ſex. From 
ſceds of the ſame mother, ſome individuals ſhall be 
produced, whoſe flowers exhibit ſtamina without piſtil- 
la, and may therefore be properly called males ; while 
the reſt, being furniſhed with piſtilla without ſtamina, 
are, therefore, denominated females and ſo uniformly 
does this take place, that no vegetable was ever found to 
produce female flowers, without flowers furniſhed with 
ſtamina being produced, either on the ſame individual, 
or on another plant of the ſame ſpecies, and viſa verſa. 

« As all ſeed-veſſels are deſtined to produce ſeeds, 
ſo are the ſtamina to bear the pollen, or fecundating 
powder, All ſeeds contain within their membranes a 
certain medullary ſubſtance, which ſwells when dipped 
into warm water. All pollen, likewiſe, contains in its 
membrane an elaſtic ſubſtance, which, although very 
fabiile and almoſt inviſible, by means of warm water 
often explodes, with great vehemence. While plants 
are in flower, the pollen falls from their antheræ, and 
is diſperſed abroad, as ſeeds are diſlodged from their 
fitnation when the fruit is ripe. At the ſame time 
that the pollen is ſcattered, * piſtillum preſents its 
ftigma, which is then in its higheſt vigour, and, for 
a portion of the day at leaſt, is moiſtened with a fine 
dew. The ſtamina either ſurround this fligma, or, if 
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the flowers are of the drooping kind, they are bent 
towards one (ide, ſo that the polleu can catily td ac - 
ceſs to the ſtigma; where it not only adheres by means 
of the dew ot that part, but the moiſture occaſions its 
burſting, by which means its contents are diſcharged. 
What iſſued from it, being mixed with the fluid of the 
ſtigma, is conveyed to the rudiments of the ſeed. Ma- 
ny evident inſtances of this preſent themſclves to our 
notice: But I have no where ſeen it more manifeſt than 
in the jaeobean lily (amary/lis formoſiſſima), the piſtil- 
lum of which, when ſufficient heat is given the plant 
to make it flower in perfection, is bent downwards, 
and from its ſtigma iſſues a drop of limpid fluid, ſo 
large that one would think it in danger of falling to 
the ground. It is, however, gradually re-abſorbed 
into the ſtyle about three or four o'clock, and becomes 
inviſible till about ten the next morning, when it ap- 
pears again ; by noon it attains its largeſt dimenſions ; 
and in the afternoon, by a gentle and ſcarcely percep- 
tible decreaſe, it returns to its ſource, If we ſhake 
the antheræ over the ſtigma, ſo that the pollen may 
fall on this limpid drop, we ſee the fluid ſoon after be- 
come turbid, and aſſume a yellow colour; and we per- 
ccive little rivulets, or opake ſtreaks, running from 
the ſtigma towards the rudiments of the ſced. Some 
time aſterwards, when the drop has totally diſappear- 
ed, the pollen may be obſerved adhering to the ſtigma, 
but of an irregular figure, having Joſt its original 
form. No one, therefore, can aſſent to what Moreland 
and others have aſſerted, that the pollen paſſes into the 
ſtigma, pervades the ſtyle, and enters the tender rudi- 
nients of the ſeed, as Lewenhock ſuppoſed his worms 


to enter the ova. A moſt evident proof of the falſe- 


hood of this opinion may be obtained from any ſpecies 
of mirabilis (marvel of Peru), whoſe pollen is ſo very 
large, that it almoſt exceeds the ſtyle itſelf in thick- 
neſs, and, falling on the ſtigma, adheres firmly to it; 
that organ ſucking and exhauſting the pollen, as a 
cuttle-fiſh devours every thing that comes within its 
graſp. One evening, in the month of Auguſt, I re- 
moved all the ſtamina from three flowers of the mira- 
bilis longiflera, at the ſame time deſtroying all the reſt 
of the . which were expanded; I ſprinkled theſe 
three flowers with the pollen of mirabilis jalappa ; the 
ſeed-buds ſwelled, but did not ripen. Another even- 
ing, I performed a ſimilar experiment, only ſprinklin 
the flowers with the pollen of the ſame ſpecies ; 
theſe flowers produced ripe ſeeds, | 

« Some writers have believed, that the ſtamina are 
parts of the fructification which ſerve only to diſ- 
charge an impure or excrementitious matter, and by 
no means formed for ſo important a work as genera- 
tion, But, it is very evident, that theſe authors have 
not cone examined the ſubject; for as, in many 
vegetables, ſome flowers are furniſhed with ſtamina 
only, and others only with piſtilla, it is altogether im- 
poſſible, that ſtamina ſituated at ſo very great a di- 
ſtance from the fruit as on a different branch, or, per- 
haps, on a ſeparate plant, ſhould ſerve to convey any 
impurities from the embryo. 

No phyſiologiſt could demonſtrate, 4 priori, the ne- 
ceſſity of the maſculine fluid to the rendering the eggs 
of animals prolific ; but experience has eſtabliſhed ir 
beyond, a doubt. We, therefore, judge, 4 poſteriori, 
principally of the ſame eſſect in plants. 
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In the month of January 1760, the antholyza cu- 
nonia flowered ina pot in my parlour, but produced 
no fruit, the air of the room not being ſufficiently 
agitated to waft the pollen to the ſtigma. One day, 
about noon, ſeeing the ſtigma very moiſt, I plucked 
off one of the antherz, by means of a fine pair of 
forceps, and gently rubbed it on one of the expanded 
ſtipmata, The ſpike of flowers remained eight or ten 
days longer ; when I obſerved, in gathering the branch 
for my herbarium, that the fruit of that flower only 
on which the experiment had been made had ſwelled 
to the ſize of a bean. I then diſſected this fruit, and 
diſcovered that one of the three cells contained ſeeds 
in conſiderable number, the other two being entirely 
withered. 

« In the month of April, I ſowed the ſeeds of 
hemp (cannabis) in two different pots, The young 
plants came up fo plentifully, that each pot contained 
20 or 40. I placed each by the light of a window, 
but in different and remote apartments. The hemp 
grew extremely well in both pots. In one of them! 
permitted the male and female plants to remain tege- 
ther, to flower and bear fruit, which ripened in July ; 
and being macerated in water and committed to the 
carth, ſprung up in twelve days. From the other, 
however, I removed all the male plants as ſoon as 
they were old enough for me to diſtingniſh them from 
the females. The remaining females grew very well, 
aud preſented their long piſtilla in great abundance, 
theſe flowers continuing a very long time, as if in ex- 
pect ation of their mates, while the plants in the other 
pot had already ripened their fruit, their piſtilla having 
quite in a different manner, faded as ſoon as the males 
hid diſcharged all their pollen. It was certainly a 
beautiful and truly admirable ſpectacle, to ſee the un- 
impregnated females preſerve their piſtilla ſo long green 
and flouriſhing, not permitting them to begin to fade 
till they had been for a conſiderable time expoſed, in 
vain, to the acceſs of the male pollen. Afterwards, 
when theſe virgin plants began to decay through age, 
I examined all their calyces in the preſence of ſeveral 
botaniſts, and found them large and flouriſhing, al- 
though every one of the ſced-buds was brown, com- 
preſled, membranaccous, and dry; not exhibiting any 


appearance of cotyledon, or pulp. Hence, I am per- 


fectly convinced, that the circumſtance which authors 

have recorded, of the female hemp having produced 

ſeeds, although deprived of the male, could only have 

happened by means of pollen brought by the wind 

from ſome diſtant place. No experiment can be more 

caſily performed than the above; none more ſatisfacto- 
in demonſtrating the generation of plants. 

« TheC/utia tenella was in like manner kept growing 
in my window, through the months of June and July. 
The male plant was in one pot, the female in another. 
The latter abounded with fruit, not one of its flowers 
proving abortive, I removed the two pots into diffe- 
rent windows of the ſame apartment: {till all the fe— 
male flowers continned to become fruitful, Arlength, 
I took away the male entirely, leaving the female alone, 
and cutting off all the flowers which it had already 
born. Every day new ones appeared from the axilla 
of every leaf; each remained eight or ten days; after 
which their footſtalks turning yellow, they fell barren 
to the ground. A botanical friend, who had amuſed 
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himſelf with obſerving this phenomenon with me, per- 
ſuaded me to bring from the ſtove in the garden a ſin- 
gle male flower, which he placed over one of the fe- 
male ones, then in perfection, tying a piece of red ſilk 
round its piſtillum. The next day the male flower 
was taken away, and this ſingle ſeed-bud remained and 
bore fruit, Afterwards I. took another male flower 
out of the ſame ſtove, and with a pair of ſlender for- 
ceps pinched off one of its antheræ, which I after- 
wards gently ſcratched with a feather, ſo that a very 
ſmall portion of its pollen was diſcharged upon one of 
the three ſtigmata of a female flower, the two other 
ſtigmata being covered with paper. This fruit likewiſe 
attained its due ſize; and on being cut tranſverſely, 
exhibiced one cell filled with a large ſeed, and the other 
two empty. The reſt of the lowers, being unimpreg- 
nated, faded, and fell off, This experiment may be 
performed with as little rrouble as the former. 


« The Datiſca cannabina came up in my garden from 


ſced, ten years ago, and has every year been plentifully 
increaſed by means of its perennial root, Flowers in 
great number have been produced by it ; but being all 
female, they proved abortive. Being deſirous of pro- 
curing male plants, I obtained more ſeeds from Paris. 
Soine more plants, were raiſed ; but theſe likewiſe, to 
my great mortification, all proved females, and bore 
flowers, but no fruit, In the year 1757, I received 
another parcel of ſeeds. From theſe I obtained a few 
male plants, which flowered in 1758. Theſe were 
planted at a great diſtance from the females; and when 
their flowers were juſt ready to emit their pollen, hold- 
ing a paper under them, I gently ſhook the ſpike, or 
panicle, with my finger, till the paper was almoſt cover- 
ed with the yellow powder. I carried this to the ſe- 
males, which were flowering in another part of the 
garden, and placed it over them. The cold nights of 
the year, in which this experiment was made, deſtroyed 
theſe datiſcas, with many other plants, much earlicr 
than uſual. Nevertheleſs, when I examined the flowers 
of thoſe plants which I had ſprinkled with the fertili- 
Zing powder, I found the ſeeds of their due magni- 
tude ; while in the more remote datiſcas, which had 
not been impregnated with pollen, no traces of ſceds 
were viſible, 

« Several ſpecies of Momordica, cultivated with ns, 
like other Indian vegetables, in cloſe ſtoves, have fre- 
quently born female flowers; which, although at firſt 
very vigorous, after a ſhort time have conſtantly ſaded, 
and turned yellow, without perfecting any ſeed, till I 
inſtructed the gardener, as ſoon as he obſerved a female 
flower, to gather a male one and place it above the fe- 
male. By this contrivance we are ſo certain of ob- 
taining fruit, that we dare pledge ourſelves to make any 
female flowers fertile that ſhall be fixed on. 

« The Jatrophaurens has fiowered every year in my 
hot-honſe ; but the female flowers coming before the 
males, in a weck's time dropped their petals, and faded 
before the latter were opened; from which cauſe no 
fruit has been prodnced, bnt the germina themſelves 
have fallen off. We have, therefore, never had any fruit 
of the jatropha til the year 1752, when the male 
flowers were in vigour on a tall tree at the ſame time 
that the females began to appear on a ſmall jatropha 
which was growing in a garden-pot. I placed this 
pot under the other tree, by which means the female 
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flowers bore feeds, which grew on being fon n. I 
have frequently ſince amuſed mylelf with taking the 
male flowers from one plant, and ſcattering them over 
the female flowers of another, and have always found 
the ſeeds of the latter impregnated by it, 

« Two years ago, I placed a piece of paper under 


ſome of theſe male flowers, and afterwards folded up 


the pollen which had fallen upon it, preſerving it o 
rolded up, if I remember right, foor or ſix weeks, atthe 
end of which time another branch of the ſame jatropha 
was in flower. I then took the pollen, which I had 0 
long preſerved in paper, and ſtrewed it over three fe- 
male flowers, the only ones at that time expanded, 
Theſe three fem les proved fruitful, while all the reſt 
waich grew in the ſame bunch fell off abortive. 

« The interior pcta!s of the Ornithogalum, common- 
y, but improperly, called Canadenſe, cohere lo ciolely 
together, that they only juſt admit the air to the ger- 
men, and will ſcarcely permit the pollen of another 
dower to paſs: this plant produced every day new 
flowers and fruit, the fructification never failing, in any 
inſtance ; I, therefore, with the utmoſt care, extracted 
the antheræ from one of the flowers with a hooked 
needle ; and, as I hoped, this ſingle flower proved bar- 
ren, This experiment was repeated about a week at- 
ter, with the ſame ſucceſs. 

removed all the antherz out of a flower of the 
Chelidonium corniculatum (ſcarlet horned poppy), which 
was growing in a remote part of the garden, upon the 
firſt opening of its petals, and (tripped off all the reſt 
of the flowers; another day, I treated another flower 
of the ſame plant in a ſimilar manner, but ſprinkled 
the piſtillam of this with the pollen borrowed from an- 
other plant of the ſame ſpecies : the reſult was, that 
the firſt flower produced no fruit, but the ſecond aft- 
forded very perſect ſeed. My deſign in this experi- 
ment was to prove, that the mere removal of the an- 
theræ from a flower is not in itſelf ſufficient to render 
the germen abortive. 

« Having the Nicotiana fruticaſa growing, in a gar- 
den-pot, and producing plenty of flowers and ſeed, I 
extracted the antheræ from a newly-cxpanded flower 
before they had burſt, at the ſame time cutting away 
all the other flowers ; this germen produced no fruit, 
nor did it even ſwell. 

removed an urn, in which the 4/phodel/us fiſlulo- 
[us was growing, to one corner of the garden, and from 
one of the flowers, which had Jately opened, I extracted 
its antherz; this cauſed the impregnation to fail. 
Another day I treated another flower in the ſame man- 
ner : but bringing a flower from a plant in a different 
part of the garden, with which I ſprinkled the piſtil- 
lum of the mutilated one, its germen became by that 
means fruitful. | 

, Jxia chinenſis, flowering in my ſtove, the windows 
of which were ſhut, all its flowers proved abortive, I, 
therefore, took ſome of its antheræ in a pair of pincers, 
and with them ſprinkled the ſtigmata of two flowers, 
and the next day one ſtigma only of a third flower ; 
the ſced- buds of theſe flowers remained, grew to a large 
ſizæe, and bore ſeed ; the fruit of the third, however, 
contained ripe ſeed only iu one of its cells. 

* To relate more experiments would only be to fa- 
tigne the reader unneceſſarily. All nature proclaims 


the truth I have endeavoured to inculcate, and eyery 
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flower bears witneſs to it. Any perſon may make the 
experiment for himſelf, with ary plant he pleafes, only 
tiking care to place the pot in which it is growing in 
the window of a room ſauthcicnily out of the reach of 
other flowers ; and I will venture to promiſe him, that 
he will obtain no perfect ſruit, unleſs the pollen has ac- 
ccls to the piſtillum.“ 


Sect. VI. Gf the Natural Method of Claſſification. 


BESIDEs all the abovementioned methods of claſſing 
and diſtributing plants into their different orders, ge- 
nera, &c. which are deduccd from the fructitication, 
and are, therefore, called artificial, Linnæus and molt 
other botaniils are of opinion that there is a natural 
method, or nature's ſyſtem, which we ſhould diligently 
endcayour to find ont. That this ſyſtem, ſay they, is 
no chimera, as ſome imagine, will appear particularly 
from hence, That all plants, of what order foever, ſhow 
att affinity to ſome others; and, thus, as formerly ob- 
ſerved, not only the virtues of a great number of ſpe- 
cies may be aſcertained, but we may know with cer- 
tainty how to find a proper ſuccedancum for plants 
which cannot eaſily be had. —Linnzus divides vegeta. 
bles into the following 58 natural methods. 

1. Palmz. "Theſe are perennial, and moſtly of the 
ſhrub and tree kind. The ſtem is ia height from 2 to 
100 feet and upwards. The roots form a mals of fibres 
which are commonly ſimple and without any ramiſica- 
tions, The ſtem is generally ſimple, withont branches, 
cylindrical, and compoſed of ſtrong longitudinal fibres. 
The leaves, which are a compolition of a leaf and a 
branch, by Linnæus called frondes, are of different 
forms; being ſometimes ſhaped like an umbrella, or fan; 
ſometimes lingly or doubly winged ; the ſmall or par- 
tial leaves, which are often three feet in length, being 
ranged alternately. The branches, or principal leaves, 
are ſix, eight, ten, or twelve feet long; the length va- 
rying according to the age and ſize of the plant. They 
are covered at firſt with a thick brown duſt, like thoſe 
of the ferns, The baſe of the leaves frequently em- 
braces the greater part of the ſtem. The flowers arc 
male and female upon the ſame or different roots ; ex- 
cept in ſtratiotes, which bears hermaphrodite flowers 
only ; and palmetto, in which the flowers are herma- 
phrodite and male upon diſtinct roots. The flowers are 
all diſpoſed in a panicle, or diftuſed ſpike, except in the 
hydrocharis, ſtratiotes, and valliſneria; in which they 
proceed ſingly from the wings or angles of the leaves. 
The common calyx, in this erder, is that termed a /þa- 
tha, or ſheath, and has either one or two valves. The 
ſpadix, or head of flowers protraded from the ſheath, 
is generally branched. Each flower is generally fur- 
niſhed with a perianthium, or proper flower-cup, con- 


liſting of three leaves or diviſions that are ſmall and 


permanent, The petals are three in number, of a ſub- 
{tance like lea: her, and permanent like the lcavesof the 
calyx. The flowers of zamia have no petals. The ſta- 
mina are from 2 to 20, and upwards, cohering (lightly 
at their baſe, The ſeed buds are from one to three in 
number, placed in the middle of the flower, and ſap- 
porting a like number of ſtyles which are very ſhort. 
The ſced-veſlel is generally a pulpy fruit of the berry 
or cherry kind, containing one cell filled with fibrous 
fleſh, and covered with a ſkin which is of a ſubſtance 
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lizel-ather, The ſceds are in number from one to three 
in each pulpy fruit, of a hard bony ſubſtance, round 
or oval, and attached by their baſe to the bottom of 
the fruit, Theſe plants, particularly the ſeeds, arc a- 
ſtringent, and of efficacy in dyſenteries. 

2. Viper. Theſe plants are moſtly herbaceous, 
and perennial, The ſtalks of pothos creep along rocks 
and trees, into which they ſtrike root at certain di- 
ſtances, The greateſt height which any of them is 
known to attain is 15 feet, the greater part do not 
excced three or foir, The fleſhy roots of many of 
theſe plants are extremely acrid when freſh. They loſe 
this pungent quality, however, by being dried, and be- 
come of a ſoapy nature. The fmell of many of them is 
extremely fetid, frequently reſembling that of human 
excrements, The flowers, hovever, of an Ethiopian 
dracunculus or arum, and the cover in which they are 
involved, arc ſaid to emit a very fragrant odour, With 
regard to their virtues, theſe plants are commonly a- 
ſtringent, 

3. Calamarie, In this claſs the baſe of the leaf, 
which embraces the ſtalk, like a glove, has no longitu- 
dinal aperture, but is perfectly entire, The ſtalk is ge- 
nerally triangular, and without knots, or joints. The 
roots of ſome are long and knotty ; in others they are 
compoſed of fleſhy fibres which pierce deep into the 
ground ; and in others, of a bulb, The flowers are 
cither hermaphrodite, or male and female upon the ſame 
root, The mode of infloreſcence in this order is gene- 
rally a ſpike ; ſometimes a capitalum or head, The 
calyx is cither a gluma or an amentum. The corolla 
is waming. The filaments of the ſtamina are three in 
number, ſhort, lender like a hair, and ſometimes briſtly. 
"The antheræ are generally long, ſlender, and erect. 
"The ſced-bud is very ſmall, blunt, and ſometimes three 
cornered. The ſtyle is thread-ſhaped, and of the length 
of the ſcaly calyx. The ſtigmata are generally three 
in number; flender, hairy, and ſometimes permanent, 
The virtues, uſes, and ſenſible qualities, of this order 
of plants are the ſame with thoſe of the following. 

4. Gramina. Moſt of theſe plants are annnal or per- 
ennial herbs; ſome of them creep upon the ground, 
others arc erect, The roots, in the greateſt number, 
are creeping, and emit fibres from each knot or joint; 
in others they are {imply branching and fibrous. The 
ſtems and branches are round. The leaves are ſimple, 
alternate, entire, very long, and commonly narrow, 
They form below a ſort of * which embraces or 
ſurrounds the ſtem, and is generally cleft or divided on 
one fide through its whole length. The flowers are ei- 
ther hermaphrodite, male and female on the ſame root, 
or hermaphrodite and male on the ſame root. They 
proceed either ſingly from the ſheath of the leaves, or 
are formed into a panicle or looſe ſpike. The calyx and 
corolla in this order are not ſufficiently aſcertained ; in 
ſome a ſingle ſcale or huſk, in others two, ſupply the 
place of both covers; ſome graſſes have four huſky 
{cales, two of which ſerve for the calyx, and the other 
two for the corolla; ſome have five; others fix, four of 
which conſtitute the calyx, and the other two are termed 
improperly enough the huſky petals. The corolla is 
ſometimes com poſed of one _=_ with two diviſions ; 
and in general the huſks of the calyx are always placed 
The ſtamina are ge- 


nerally three in number, and placed irregularly with re- 
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oe 
gard to the ſituation of the calyx and corolla. The 
antheræ are long, farniſhed with two cells, and ſlightly 
attached to the filaments. The ſced-bud is placed upon 
the ſame receptacle as the calyx, corolla, and ſtamina, 
The tityleis generally double, and crowned with a hairy 
ſtigma or ſummit. The ſced-veſicl is wanting. The 
ſeeds are ſingle, oval, and attached below to the bot- 
tom of the flower, —The roots of the graſſes are open- 
ing; ſuch as have an aromatic ſmell art ſtomachic; their 
ſeeds are mealy, mucilaginous, and nouriſting. All the 
parts of theſe plants are u holt ſome. 

5. Tripetalvidee (trom tres, three ; and petalum, a 
petal), Theſe plants have no very ſtriking characters, 
and are ncarly allied to the graties. All the genera of 
this order have not the circumſtance expreſſed in the 
title, 

6. Enſate. This order, which is very nearly allied 
to the prafles and liliaccous plants, furnithes a very 
beautiful collection of pcrennial herbs, which arc of 
different heights, from one inch 10 15 leet. The rcots 
are tuberous or fleſhy, and garniſhed with fibres; the 
ſtalks are ſimple, and commonly flat or compreſſed on 
the ſides, The leaves are ſimple, alternate, entire 
ſword ſhaped, and, like the liliaccous plants, form at 
their origin a ſheath or glove, which in the greate(t 
number is cleft or divided through the whole length, 
except at the baſe, where it is entire, and embraces the 
ſtalk like a ring. The flowers are hermaphrodite, and 
generally proceed from the ſummit of the ſtalks cither 
lingly, in an umbel, a ſpike, or in a panicle, In pon- 
tederia they proceed from the wings or angles of the 
leaves either (ingly or in an umbel. Moſt of theſe 
plants want the perianthium or flower-cup; the flowers 
burſt from a common cover or ſheath, termed by Lin- 
næus /patha, which in this order is frequently perma- 
nent. The petals are in number from one to ſix. The 
ſtamina are generally three, The ſecd-bud is placed 
ſometimes above the flower, ſometimes below it. The 
ſtyle is generally ſingle, and crowned with a triple 
ſtigma, The ſeed-veſſel is a dry capſule, generally of 
an oblong ſhape, and opens at three valves, diſcovering 
the ſame number of cells, each incloſing a quantity of 
roundiſh ſeeds, —Theſe plants reſemble the liliaceous in 
their powers, and ſenſible qualities; very few of them, 
however, are uſed in medicine. 

7. Orchidea. The roots of many of theſe plants are 
compoſed of one or more fleſhy tubereles or knobs, at- 
tached to the lower part of the ſtem, and ſending forth 
fibres from the top. Thoſe of orchis bear an obvious 
reſemblance to the ſcrotum in animals: from which 
circumſtance the genus has derived its name. The leaves 
are of a moderate ſize, inſcribed with a number of lon- 
gitudinal nerves or ribs, and without any foor-ſtalk. At 
their origin they form roand the ſtalk a kind of ſheath, 
which is long, entire, cylindrical, but not furniſhed, like 
the graſſes and ſome other plants, with a crown at top. 
The flowers are hermaphrodite, and placed at the ſum- 
mit of the ſtalk either in a ſpike or in a panicle. The 
calyx is that ſor ttermed by Linnæus a /patha, or ſheath, 
that burſting open protrudes a head or cluſter of flowers, 
termed the /padix, which have no perianthium or flower- 
cup. The petals are five in number, and very irregular, 
The nectarium in this order is remarkably conſpicuous ; 

et ſo different in the different genera, that Linnæus 
as employed it for his principal character or * 
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gindgion, inſtead of the root, which had chiefly ne- 
EN attention of former botaniſts. It has the 
appearance of a ſixth petal. The filaments are always 
two in number, and placed upon the piſtillum or fe- 
male organ. The antherz are erect, and 3 
covered by the upper lip of the nectarium. The ſeed- 
bud is either oblong or pillar-ſhaped, twiſted like a 
ſcrew, and univerſally placed below the receptacle of 
the flower. The ſtyle is ſingle, very ſhort, and forms 
one ſubſtance with the inner margin of the nectarium. 
The ſeed-veſſel is generally a capſule with one cavity 
or cell, and three valves or openings, which are keel- 
ſhaped, and open on the angular ſides, being jointed 


both at the bottom and top. The ſeeds are numerous; 


very ſmall, like ſaw-duſt ; and attached, without 
foot-ſtalks, to a flender receptacle or rib, which extends 
itſelf lengthwiſe in the middle of each incloſure or 
valve. The plants of this order are reckoned ſtrong 
aphrodiſiacs. 

8. Scitaminee. This claſs conſiſts of beautiful exo- 
tis plants, all natives of very warm countries. Some 
of them furniſh exquiſite fruits; but though the plants 
riſe very high, they are perennial only by their roots. 
Thoſe which have only one filament, have in all their 
parts an aromatic odour, and an acrid or poignant taſte ; 
qualities, however, poſſeſſed in a much greater degree 
by the roots, which are hor, and reſinous. 

. Spathacez, ſo called becauſe their flowers are 
protruded from a ſpatha, or ſheath. They are nearly 
allied in habit and ſtructure to the liliaceous plants, 
from which they are chiefly diſtingnſhed by the ſpatha 
ovt of which their flowers are protruded. 

10. Coronaria, Theſe plants are herbaceous, per- 
ennial, and from one inch to 15 feet high. The roots 
are either bulbons, fibrous, or compoſed of ſmall fleſhy 
knots, which are jointed at top. The bulbs either con- 
ſiſt of ſcales laid over each other like tiles, or are ſolid. 
The ſtem of the liliaceous bulbous plants is properly 
wanting; what ſupplies its place being nothing elſe 
than the baſe of the lcaves, which, wrapping or enfold- 
ing each other, form at bottom a roundiſh fleſliy bulb 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed, thongh perhaps improperly, by 
the name of root, In the others the ſtem is ſimple, 
that is, has few branches, and is cithcr furniſhed with 
leaves, or riſes naked. The branches are alternate and 
cylindrical. The leaves are ſimple, alternate, and en- 
tire. Thoſe next the root, termed radical leaves, ge- 
nerally form at their origin a ſheath, which in a great 
number is entire; that 1s, goes all round ; whilſt in 
others, it is cleft or divided longitudinally on one ſide. 
The flowers are univerſally hermaphrodite, except in 
white hellebore, which has both male and hermaphro- 
dite flowers mixed together on the ſame root. The 
flowers are ſometimes ſingle, and terminate the ſtem ; 
ſometimes they form an umbe], ſometimes a ſpike, and 
ſometimes a panicle, The calyx or flower-cup, in this 
order, according io Linnæus, is generally wanting. In 
ſtrict propriety, however, the ſingle cover that is pre- 
ſent in moſt of theſe plants, thongh beamifully coloured, 
onght to be denominated a cah ; as its diviſions, gene- 
rally ſix in number, are placed oppoſite to the ſtamina. 
The petals, or, to ſpeak more properly, the coloured 
leaves of the flower, are in number from one to ſix, Plants 
which have a ſingle petal, have the limb or upper part 
ſplit into ſix diviſions or ſegments. The petals in ſome 
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ſpecies are rolled or turned back. The nectarium fs 
various; in the lily it is a longitudinal line which runs 
through each petal, and reaches from the baſe to the 
middle. In crown imperial, it is a ſmall hollow, or 
pore, formed at the baſe of each petal; in aſphodel it 
conſiſts of ſix very ſmall valves, which, approaching 
form a globe, and are inſerted into the baſe of the pe- 
tal ; in hyacinth, it is compoſed of three melliferous 
pores, ſituated on the top of the ſeed-bud ; in pine- 
apple, it is a ſmall ſcale lying within the ſubſtance 
of each petal above the baſe; and in albuca, or baſtard 
ſtar of Bethlehem, it conſiſts of two ſharp-pointed bo- 
dics procceding from the furrows of the ſeed-bud, and 
covered by the broader baſe of three fertile filaments. 
In ſome ſpecies of lily the nectarium is hairy; in o- 
thers it is naked. The ſtamina are ſix in number ; 
crect, and inſerted into the common receptacle, if the 
flower conſiſts of many petals; into the tube, or divi- 
ſions of the corolla, if it confiſts of one. The anthers 
are long, commonly divided below, and ſlightly attached 
by their ſides to the filaments on which they turn like 
a vane or the needle of a compaſs. The ſeed-bud is 
ſingle, and placed either within the flower-cup or be- 
low it. The ſtyle is ſingle, thread-ſhaped, and gene- 
rally of the length of the petals. The ſtigma is gene- 
rally ſingle, of a conic form, and ſhaggy or hairy at the 
extremity. The ſeed-veſlel is generally a capſule, di- 
vided externally intothree valves, internally into three 
cells. - With reſpect to the powers of the plants of this 
order, it may be affirmed in general, that ſuch as have 
little taſte or ſmell, as the roots of tulip, and ſtar of 
Bethlehem, are perfectly innocent; whilſt thoſe which 
have a heavy nauſeous ſmell, as ſquill, hyacinth, crown 
imperial, and ſpider-wort, are at leaſt ſuſpicious, and 
frequently prove noxious. 

11, Sarmentaceæ, (from ſarmentum, a long ſhoot, 
like that of a vine.) This order conſiſts of plants 
which have climbing ſtems and branches, that, like the 
vine, attach themſelves to the bodies in thcir neigh- 
bourhood for the purpoſe of ſupport. Theſe plants are 


far from being a true natural aſſemblage ; in fact they 


ſcarce agree in a ſingle circumſtance, except that ex- 
preſſed in the title, which is far from being peculiar to 
this order. ; 

12. Holoracee, This order conſiſts of plants which 
are uſed for the table, and enter into the economy of 
domeſtic affairs : it contains trees, ſhrubs, perennial, 
and annual herbs. Some of the woody vegetables retain 
their green leaves during the winter. The roots are 
very long, and frequently ſpindle ſhaped ; from the 
knots on the ſtems and branches of ſuch plantsas creep 
on the ground, or float on the water, proceed fibrous 
and branching roots, The ſtems and young branches 
are cylindric ; and in the greateſt part of the aquatic 
plants of this order, the ſtalks are hollow within, The 
bads are of a conic form, and naked: that is, not ac- 
companied with ſcales. The leaves are generally ſim- 
ple, entire, alternate, and attached to the branches by a 
cylindric foot-ſtalk, which is ſometimes very long, but 
commonly very ſhort. Some plants of this kind have 
two ſtipulæ, or ſcales, which are attached to the branches 
near the origin of the foot-ſtalk of each leaf. In many 
others, inſtead of ſtipulæ, each leaf bears on its foot- 
ſtalk a membranaceous ſheath, which is cylindric, fre- 
quently fringed in the margin, and picrced or pene- 
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trated by the ſtem. The flowers are eicher hermaphro- 
dite; male and female upon the ſame root; male and 
ſemale upon different roots; hermaphrodite and male 
on the ſame root; hermaphrodite and female on the 
ſame root ; or hermaphrodite and male on different 
roots. 

13, Succulentæ. This order conſiſts of flat, fleſhy, 
and jaicy plants, moſt of them ever-greens. They arc 
aſtringent, refreſhing, and very wholeſome. 

14. Gruinales (from grus, acrane). Theſe conſiſt of 
geranium, vulgarly called cranes-bill, and a few other 

ener, which Linnaeus conſiders as allied to it in their 
Fabir , and external ſtructure, This order furniſhes both 
herbaccous and woody plants. The roots arc ſometimes 
fibrous, ſometimes tuberous. In ſome ſpecies of wood- 
ſorrel they are jointed, The ſtems are cylindric; the 
young branches, in ſome, nearly ſquare. The buds are 
of a conic form, and covered with ſcales. The leaves 
are either ſimple or compound, The flowers are her- 
maphrodite ; they proceed from the wings of the leaves 
cither ſingly or in cluſters, The calyx, or flower-cup, 
conſiſts of five diſtinct leaves, or of one leaf divided al- 
moſt to the bottom into five parts. It generally ac- 
companies the ſced bud to its maturity. The petals 
are five in number, ſpreading, and frequently fannel- 
ſhaped. The ſtamina are generally ten in number, 
awl-thaped, erect, and of the length of the petals. The 
ſtamina are generally oblong ; and frequently attached 
to the filaments by the middle, fo as to lie, and ſome— 
times to veer about, upon them. The ſced- bud is ei- 
ther oblong or five-corcered, The number of ſtyles is 
either one or five. In 17:b44u5 the ſtyle is wanting. 
The ſced-veſſel is generally a five-cornered caplule, 
with one, three, five, or ten, cells. The ſeeds are ge- 
nerally equal in number to the internal divitions or the 
cells of the ſeed-veliſel ; one ſced being placed in cach 
cell, 

15. Inundate. The plants of this order are equa- 
tic, of low ſtature, herbaccous, and moſtly perennial, 
The roots are fibrous, The ſtem is generally wanting. 
In its place arc an aſſemblage of leaves which wrap- 
ping or enfolding each other mutually from a ſheath; 
and from the middle of this ſheath is produced the foot- 
ſtalk of the flower. The leaves are ſometimes alternate, 
ſometimes placed in whirls round the ſtem. Ina great 
many genera the foot-ſtalk is extended at its origin into 
a membranaccous ſubſtance, which forms a ſheath that 
is cleft through the whole length, on the tide oppofue 
to the leaf. The flowers are hermaphrodite, or male 
and female on the ſame root. The flower-cup is either 
wanting, or couliſts of three, four, or tive diviſions, or 
leaves, which accompany the ſced bud to its maturity. 
The petals are generally wanting. 'ihe ſtamina are 
in number from 1 to 16, and upwards, The filaments 
in ſome genera are ſo ſhort that they ſeem wanting. 
The antherz are ſhort, and generally marked with four 
longitudinal furrows. The ſecd-buds are in number 
from one to four, the ſtyle is frequently wanting. The 
ſced-vellel is univerſally wanting, except in Elatine, 
which has a M capſule, with four external openings, 
and the ſame number of cells. The ſeeds are generally 
four in number, 

16. Calyciflore, (from calyx, the flower- cup, and „os, 
the flower), conſiſting of ſuch plants as have the ſta- 
mina (che flower) inſerted into the cal) x. All the plants 


of this order are of the ſhrub and tree kind. Some of 
them riſe to the height of 12 or 14 feet ; others not 
above two or three, The roots are branching, fibrous, 
and woody. The ſtems are cylindric. The branches, 
when young, acornered; the buds of a conic form, 
and without ſcales. The leaves are ſim ple, alternate, 
and attached to the branches by a very Hort foot- 
ſtalk. The flowers are cither male or teniale upon 
diſtin roots, or hermaphrodite and male on the ſame 
root, The calyx is a pcrianthium compoled of one 
leaf divided into two, three, or four, ſegments, It is 
commonly placed upon the germen, or ſeed-bud, which 
accompanics it to maturity, The corolla is univerſally 
wanting, except in trophis, the malic plants of which, 
according to Lin, æus, have four obtuſe and ſpreading 
petals, The ſtamina are generally. four in number, 


llender like a hair, fort, placed at a confiderable diſ- 


tance from the ſtyle, and inſerted into the tube of the 
calyx. The piſtillum is compoſed of a roundiſh ger- 
men, crowned with the calyx ; a ſingle thread-ſhaped 
ſtyle; and a cylindric ſtigma. The ſeed-veſlel is either 
an obtuſe oval fruit, of the cherry kind, or a globular 
berry with one cell, containing a roundiſli ſeed, The 
plants of this order are aſtringent. 

17. Calycauibemæ, (trom calix, the flower- cup, and 
, the flower); conſiſting of plants, which, among 
other characters, have the corolla and ſtamina inſerted 
into the caiyx. T his order furniſhes trees, ſhrubs, and 
annual, biennial, and perennial herbs. The herbaccons 
annuals are by much the moſt numerous. The reois arc 
branching and fibrous; the ſtems and branches cylin- 
dric, ſquare, or four-eornered while young. The buds 
arc of a conic form, and without ſcales. The leaves are 
generally either alternate, ſimple, and attached to the 
branches by a ſhort foot-ſtalk, or oppoſite at the bot- 
tom of the ſtem; and in ſome, alternate towards the 
top. They are univerſally ſeſſile; that is, attached to 
the branches, without any foot-ſtalk. The calyx is 
univerſally a perianthium, and generaliy monophyllous, 
or compoſed of one leaf, The corolla conſiſts of four, 
five, and fix, petals, which are attached to the tube of 
the calyx, and are ſometimes placed alternate, ſometimes 
oppoſite, to the diviſions of the limb. The ſtamina, 
which are in number from 4 to 20 and upwards, are at- 
tached to the tube of the calyx either on its margin, or 
lower down. When the number of ſtamina is double 
the diviſions of the calyx, the ſtamina which ſtand op- 
poſite theſe diviſions are a little longer than the reſt. 
The antheræ are generally of a hemiſpherical figure; 
frequently cleft, or ſlit below; and by that aperture at- 
tached ſlightly to the filaments, on which they often 
veer about like a vane or needle. They are ſurrounded 
longitudinally, and open on the ſides into two loculi, or 
cells. The pollen, or male duſt, conſiſts of a number 
of minute particles, of an oval figure, yellow and tranſ- 
parent. The germen, or ſced-bud, is placed either a- 
bove or under the receptacle of the flower. The ſtyle 
is ſingle, thread-ſhaped, and of the length of the ſta- 
mina. The ſligma is generally ſingle and undivided. 
The ſeed-veſicl is a — — which is generally divided 
internally into four loculi, or cells. The ſeeds are nu- 
merous, minute, and frequently three cornered. The 
plants of this order are reckoned aſtringent. 

18. Bicornes, (from bis, twice, and cornu, a horn), 
plants whoſe anther have the appearance of two horns. 
This 
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This appearance, however, is not very conſpicuous, 
unleſs in a few genera. The plants of this order are 
all of the ſhrub and tree Kind. The roots arc branch- 
ing, and fibrous. The ſtems and branches are cylin- 
dric. The buds conic, ſometimes covered with ſcales, 
and ſometimes naked. 'The leaves are generally alter- 

ate, In moſt plants oi this order, they are either leſ- 
fie, or ſupported by a very thort fout-ſtalk, which is ſe- 
mi-cylindric, and flat above. The flowers are univer- 
ſally hermaphrodite, except in one genus, the Indian 
date-plumb, where hermapiarodite and male flowers are 
produced in the ſame ſpecies upon diſtinct roots. They 
proceed either ſolitary, or in a corymbus from the 
angles formed by the leaves and branches; or hang 
down in ſpikes and cluſters at the end of the branches; 
cach flower having a ſmall ſcale, or floral leaf, placed 
under it. In molt plants of this order the calyx is 
placed around or below the germen. The calyx is uni- 
verſally a perianthium, and gencrally monophyllous, or 
of one piece, deeply divided into four or five ſegments, 
which are permanent, that is, accompany the germen 
to its maturity, The ſegments are often acute, and 
ſometimes coloured. The corolla is generally monope- 
talous, and bell or funnel-ſhaped ; the figure, however, 
is not very coaſtant, even in plants of the ſame genus, 
The limb, or upper part of the petal, is generally di- 
vided into four or five ſegments, which arc ſometimes 
rolled back, ſometimes bent iawards. The limb, too, is 
ſometimes ſhghtly cut, ſometimes divided almolt to the 
bottom. The tube, or lower part of the petal, is cy- 
lindric, and generally of the ſame length with the ca- 
l;x. The numberof ſtamina is from 4 to 20. Theſe are 
generally erect, and attached to the lower part of the 
tube of the corolla. The antherz are bifid, or forked, 
below, and being (lightly attached to the filaments, are 
frequently iaverted in ſuch a manner as to exhibit the 
appearance of two horns at top. The germen, or ſced- 
bud, is generally roandith, and ſeated above the recep- 
tacle. The ſtyle is ſingle, thread-thaped, of the ſame 
length with the corolla, and in a few genera permanent. 
The ſeed- veſſel is either a capſule with five cells, a round- 
iſh berry, or an oblong four-cornered nut with two 
cells. The plants of this order are aſtringent. 

19.H:ſperidez, (from the Heſperides, whoſe orchards 

are ſ:id to have produced golden apples). The plants 
of this order are of the ſhrub and tree kind, and moſtly 
ever-green. The bark of the ſtalks is ſlender, and comes 
off in thin plates. The leaves are generally oppoſite, 
and covered with ſmall tranſparent points. - In ſome, 
the leaves are placed oppoſite at the bottom of the 
ſtalks, and alternate above. The buds are of a conic 
form, the flowers generally hermaphrodite ; they pro- 
ceed from the wings of the leaves either ſingly, or in 
cluſters, like ivy-berries. The calyx is placed — the 
ſced-bud, and accompanies it to its maturity. The pe- 
tals are three, four, or five, in number, and ſtand upon 
the brims of the tube of the calyx. The ſced-bud is 
large, oblong, and placed below the receptacle of the 
flower. The ſtyle is ſingle, awl-ſhaped, of the length 
of the ſtamina, and terminated with a ſingle ſtigma. 
The ſced-veſſel in ſome genera is a berry furniſhed 
with one er three cells; a capſule with four cells, or of 
the natare of a cherry, containing a ſtone. The ſeeds 
are generally numerous, ſmall, and oblong. The leaves 
and fruits are aſtringent, the berries eſculent. 
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20. Kctaceæ, (from rota, a wheel), conſiſting of 
plants with one wheel-ſhaped petal without a tube. 
Theſe reſcmble in quality thoſe of the order preciz, to 
which they are in all reſpects very near!y allied; but 
very few of them can be (aid in ſtrict propriety to poſ- 
ſeſs the character ſpecified in the title, 

21. Treciæ, (from precius, early). Theſe conſiſt of 
primrole, an carly flowering plant, and ſome others 
which agree with it in habit and ſtruture, though not 
always in the character or circumſtance expreſſed in the 
title. Theſe plants, which poſſeſs no ſtriking uniform 
characters, are, in general, innocent in their quality ;. 
* ma root of ſow-bread is dangerous, if taken inter- 
nally, 

22. Caryophyllci. All the plants of this order are her- 
baccous, and moſtly annual. Some of the creepin 
hin is do not riſe above an inch, and the talleſt OE 
not ſeven or <ight feet, The roots are branching, 
fibrous, and of a moderate length. The ſtems are cy- 
lindrical, The branches proceed from the wings or 
angles of the leaves, and are generally oppoſite, and 
as it were jointed at each knot. In ſome ſpecies of 
ccraſtium the branches are ſquare. The leaves are ge- 
nerally placed oppoſite in pairs, ſo as to reſemble a 
croſs; and are (lightly united at the bottom by their 
foot-ſtalks, which form a ſort of glove round the ſtem. 
The hairs are ſimple, like ſilk. The flowers are her- 
maphrodite ; but ſome have male and female flowers 
upon diſtinct roots. They either ſtand ſingle on their 
foot-ſtalks, and proceed from the wings or angles of 
the leaves and branches, or are diſpoſed in a ſpike, 
corymbus, umbel, or panicle. The calyx is permanent, 
and compoſed either of one piece with five indentments, 
or of four or five diſtin leaves. The corolla generally 
conliſts of five petals, which have claws of the length 
of the calyx; and a ſpreading limb, ſometimes eutire, 
but oftener cleft, or divided in two. The ſtamina are 
in number from 3 to 15, and of a moderate length. 
When their number is double the diviſions of the calyx, 
they are attached alternately to the claws of the petals, 
thoſe ſo attached being ſhorter than the reſt; the re- 
maining ſtamina are inſerted into the common recepta- 
cle, nos ſtand oppolite ro the ſegments of the calyx. In 
ſome generaof this order the number of ſtamina is found 
to vary, even in the different flowers of the ſame plant. 
The antherz are ſhort, hemiſpherical, marked with 
four longitudinal furrows, frequently divided or cleft 
below, moſt commonly erect; ſometimes, however, in- 
cumbent, that is, faſtened to the filaments by the ſides. 
The pointal is compoſed of a ſingle ſeed-bud, which is 
generally roundiſh, ſometimes cornered. The ſtyles 
are thread-ſhaped, of the length of the ſtamina, and 
crowned with a ſimple ſtigma, which is ſleek or ſmooth 
externally, and ſlightly hollowed or vaulted within. 
The ſced - veſſel is a dry capſule, of an oval form of the 
length of the calyx, and conſiſts of one or three cells. 
The plants of this order are innocent in their quality; 
they abound in a watery ſort of phlegm, and have bit- 
ter ſeed, With reſpect to their virtues, they are rec- 
koned aſtringent, attenuating, and deterſive. 

23 Trihilate, (from tres, three, and hilum, an ex- 
ternal mark on the ſeed) ; conſiſting of plants with 
three ſeeds, which are marked diſtinaly with an ex- 


ternal cicatrix, or ſcar, where they were faſtened with- 
in to the fruit, 
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24. Corydales, (ſrom ae, a helmet); conſiſting of 
plants which have irregular flowers, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a helmet, or hood. Theſe plants are moſtly her- 
baceous ard perennial, The roots are tuberous or 
knobby. The ſtems are generally branching. The 
leaves arc alternate, ſometimes ſimple, but moſt com- 
monly winged, The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is ſtrait 
or narrow, except in epimedium, where it is large, 
and has a membranous edge or border, The flowers 
are univerſally hermaphrodite. They proceed either 
ſingly from the wings or angles of the leaves, or are 
collected in cluſters at the end of the branches. The 
calyx conſiſts of two, four, five, or ſix leaves, which 
are frequently coloured, and commonly fall off imme- 
diately before, or very ſoon after, the expanſion of the 
petals, The corolla is generally irregular ; of one, or 
many pieces ; Baping'; and furniſhed with a nectarium, 
which is very different in the different genera, The 
ſtamina are in number from two to ſix, and of a pro- 
portionate length, cxcept in honey-flower, which has 
two ſhorter than the reſt. The filaments are diſtin, 
except in two genera, famitory, and m97nieria, which 
have two ſets of ſtrings, or filaments, united in a cy- 
linder. The antheræ are univerſally diſtin, except 
in impatiens, where they are formed into a cylinder 
dividel at the baſe. The ſeed-bud is generally round- 
ill}, but ſometimes angular or cornered. The ſtyle is 
commonly ſingle, extremely ſhort, lender, or thread- 
ſhaped, and crowned with a ſimple ſtigma. The ſced- 
veſlel is either a hollow blown-np berry, a capſule of 
one cell, a longiſh or a roundiſh pod. The ſceds are 
generally numerous, and round. 

25. Futamineæ, (from putamen, a ſhell) ; conſiſting 
of a few genera of plants allied in habit, whoſe fleſhy 
ſced- veſſel, or fruit, is frequently covered with a hard 
woody ſhell. Moſt of theſe plants are acrid and pene- 
trating; and yield, by burning, a great quantity of 
fixed alkali, With reſpect to their virtnes, they are 
powerful aperients. The Indians pretend that the 
fruit of a ſpecies of caper-buſh, which they call Saducca, 
extinguithes the flames of love. 

26, Multifiligue, (from multus, many, and ＋ 
a pod); conſiſting of plants which have more ſeed- 
veſſels than one. From the etymology of the term, one 


would naturally imagine that the ſeed-veſſels in queſtion 


were of that kind called by Linnæus ſi/iqna, or pod: 
but the fact is, that not a ſingle plant of this order 
bears pods ; the greater part having many dry capſules, 
and the remainder being furniſhed properly with no 
ſeed-veſlcl, but bearing numerous diſtin ſeeds. Plants 
of this order are moſtly perennial herbs; the ſtems of 
ſome are erect; others creep upon the ground, and 
produce roots near the origin of cach leaf ; laſtly, others 
climb, and attach themſelves to the bodies in their 
neighbourhood, either by the ſoot-ſtalk of the leaves, 
or by tendrils and claſpers which terminate the foot- 
ſtalk. The greateſt height of thoſe which riſe erect, 
ſeldom exceeds eight feet. Thoſe which climb rarely 
excceed 15 or 20 feet. The roots are generally fleſhy. 
In ſome they are hand-ſhaped; in others finger-ſhaped, 
or cylindric. In ſome ſpecies of hellebore and ranun- 
culus they are divided into ſpherical knobs. Laſtly, in 
ſome plants of this order, the roots are fibrous. The 
ſtems and young branches are cylindric. The leaves, 
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which are of different forms, be ing ſometimes ſimple and 
entire ſometimes hand-ſhaped, or winged, are generally 
alternate, The foot-ſtalk, which is ſometimes cylin- 
dric, ſometimes angular, is membranous, and very large 
at its origin, ſurrounding a great part of the ſtem from 
which it proceeds. The flowers are hermaphrodite. 
They proceed either ſingly from the wings of the leaves 
or termination of the branches, or terminate the branch- 
es in a ſpike, panicle, or head. The calyx in ſome 
is wanting ; in others it is generally compoſed of five 
pieces which fall off with the petals. The petals are in 
number from 4 to 15; generally equal, and ſome- 
times diſpoſed in two or three ſeries ; five is the pre- 
vailing number, The ſtamina are in number from 5 
to 300, diſtin, and attached generally in ſeveral rows 
or ſeries to the receptacle. The ſeed-buds are gene- 
rally numerous; the ſtyle is frequently wanting. In 
ſome the ſced- veſlel is wanting; in others it is compoſed 
of ſeveral dry capſules each containing a fingle ce!l, 
The ſceds ate numerous, and frequently angular. Moſt 
of theſe plants are acrid, and many of them poiſonous. 
In general, plants that have a great numberof ſtamina 
are noxious in their quality, When burnt, theſe plants 
furniſh a fixed alkali; by diſtillation there is drawn 
from them a kind of nitrous and aluminons ſubſtance. 
With reſpect to their virtues, they are eauſtic and pur- 
anve. 

i 27. Ahr adeæ, conſiſting of poppy, and a few gene- 
ra which reſemble it in habit and ſtructure. Theſe plants, 
upon being cut, emit plentifully a juice, which is white, 
in poppy, and yellow in the others. With reſpect to 
their virtues they ſeem to operate principally upon the 
nerves. Their juice is ſoporific and narcotic, their 
ſeeds leſs fo, their roots aperient, Applied externally, 
they are ſlightly corroſive. 

28, Luridæ, conſiſting of plants whoſe pale and o- 
minous appearance ſeems to indicate ſomething baleful 
and noxious in their natural quality. Moſt of theſe 
plants are herbaceous and perennial. Many of them 
are of the maſqued tribe of flowers ; others reſemble 
theſe in their general appearance, but differ from them 
eflentially in the quality of their ſtamina. The roots 
are generally branched, ſometimes tuberous. The 
ſtems and branches are cylindrie. The leaves are ge- 
nerally ſimple, and placed alternate. The flowers are 
hermaphrodite, They proceed either ſingly or in clnſ- 
ters, from the angle formed by the leaves and branches. 
In ſome ſpecies of lycium, they terminate the branch- 
es. The calyx is generally of one piece deeply di- 
vided into five parts. The corolla conſiſts of one petal, 
which is either bell, fannel, or wheel-ſhaped. The 
ſtamina are four or five in number; and thoſe either of 
equal lengths, as in the greater or unequal, The ſeed- 
bud is placed above the receptacle of the flower. The 
{tyle is ſingle; aud is terminated by a ſummit which is 
hemiſpherical, and frequently channelled or ſurrowed. 
The ſced-veſſel, in fuch as have equal ſtamina, is a ber- 
ry; in the reſt it is generally a capſule. The ſeeds are 
numerous, and frequently kidney-ſhaped.—Theſe plants, 
in general, are porſonons, They have an inſipid taſte, 
and a nauſcous difagreeable ſmell. 

29. Camtanaceæ, (trom campana, a bell); plants with 
bell-ſhaped flowers. The plants of this order are her- 
baceous, and perennial. The roots are either ſpindle- 
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ſhaped, or branching and fibrous. The ſtems are round. 
The branches are generally alternate. The leaves are 
ſimple, alternate, and commonly attachedto the branch- 
es by a ſemi-cylindric foot-ſtalk, which is furrowed 
above. The indentments are terminated by a ſmall 
white tubercle or knob, which renders them conſpicu- 
ous. The flowers are hermophrodite ; and proceed ei- 
ther ſolitary from the wings of the leaves, or are col- 
lected into a ſpike and head at the end of the flower- 
ſtalk. The calyx is univerſally a perianthium ſituated 
upon or round the germen, and generally compoſed 
of one leaf deeply divided into five ſegments. The 
corolla is monopctalous, and of the bell, funnel, or wheel 
ſhape. The tube, in tlowers of the bell and wheel-ſhape, 
is very ſhort; in thoſe of the funnel-ſhape, very long. 
In Greek valcrian, the tube is ſhut with five valves, 
which are placed on its apex, or top. The limb or up- 
per part of the corolla is deeply divided into five ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread, and are alternate with the diviſions 
of the calyx. The corolla is generally permanent. The 
ſtamina are five in number, attached 10 the baſe of the 
tube of the corolla, alternate with its diviſions, aud 
oppolite to thoſe of the calyx. The filaments are di- 
ſtiact ; very large at their origin; and frequently ap- 
proach ſo as to form a ſort of vault, which covers the 
ſummit of the germen. They are ſlender and awl- 
ſhaped above. The antheræ are very long; oval; mark- 
cd with four longitudinal furrows, either diſtin, or 
united in a cylinder. The pollen is compoſed of very 
ſmall, ſpherical, white, ſhining, and tranſparent parti— 
cles. The germen is roundith, and ſuuated either whol- 
ly or in part under the flower. The ſtyle is generally 
ſingle, and of the length of the ſtamina, or corolla. 
The ftigma is commonly fingle, but deeply divided. 
The ſced-veſſel is a roundiſh capſule, generally divided 
into three cells, and furniſhed externally with the ſame 
number of valves. The ſeeds are ſmall, numerons, at- 
tached to a receptacle in the centre of the fruit, gene- 
rally rounded, and ſometimes cornered.—This order 
furniſhes many excellent medicines. The plants abound 
with a white milky juice, which, upon the ſtalk being 
cut, flows out in great quantities. 

30. Contortæ, (from con, together, and torgueo, to 
wwilt) ; conſiſting of plants Which have a ſingle petal 
that is twiſted, or bent towards one nde. This order 
forniſhes trees, ſhrubs, and fat ſucculent plants, ſome 
of which retain their leaves during the winter. The 
herbaceons vegetables in this order are generally peren- 
nial. The roots are ſometimes branching, but com- 
monly fleſhy, ſucculent, and garniſhed with fibres, or 
ſtrings, like thoſe of turnip. The ſtems are round, and 
in ſome genera pulpy, and ſucculent. The branches 
arc ſometimes placed alternate, and ſometimes oppoſne. 
The bnds are of a conic form, and naked or without 
ſcales.. The leaves are ſometimes alternate, ſometimes 
placed oppoſite in pairs, and not ſeldom ſurround the 
ſtem in whirls. They are attached to the branches by 
a cylindrical foot-ſtalk ; which is ſhort, and frequently 
united to the foot-ſtalk of the oppoſite leaf. The de- 
fenſive and offenſive weapons in this order are a downy 
ſort of pabeſcence, and ſimple, or forked prickles, 
which, in ſome genera, iſſue from the wings of the 
leaves, The flowers are hermaphrodite ; and ſtand ei- 
ther ſingly upon their foot-ſtalks, or are collected into 
ambels, and cluſters, Theſe bunches or collections of 
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flowers ſumetimes terminate the branches, ſometimes 
proceed from the angles of the branches, and ſometimes 
tand at the fide of the wings without iſſuing from 
them. The flower-cup is compoſed of one leaf divided 
almoſt to the baſe in five uncqual ſegments, which em- 
brace each other, and are permanent, or accompany 
the ſeed-bud to its maturity. The corolla conſiſts of 
one petal, which in the different genera is bell, ſalver, 
funnel, or wheel-ſhaped. The limb, or upper ipread- 
ing part of the petal, is generally divided into five 
equal parts, which are ſlightly bent or twiſted to the 
left, and embrace or unfold cach other like the petals 
of the mallow tribe, The tube is generally long and 
cylindrical; ſometimes club-ſhaped, and often wanting. 
lu ſeveral flowers of this order the petal is accompanied 
with that ſpecies of ſuperfluity termed a neHarium. In 
the different genera, however, it aſſumes very differ- 
ent appearances. The (ſtamina are five in number, ſhort, 
equal, attached at the ſame height to the tube of the 
petal, alternate with its diviſion, aud oppoſite to thoſe 
of the calyx, The antheræ are generally crect, and 
ſrequenily approach fo as to form a compact body in 
the middle of the flower. The ſeed- bud is either ſingle 
or double, In ſome the ſtyle is wanting. "The ſtigma 
is frequently double, The ſeed veſſel in ſume genera 
is a pulpy fruit, of the berry and cherry Kind ; but 
moſt frequently that ſpecics termed by Linnaus c<n- 
ceptaculum, aud folliculus, which has one valve, or cx- 
ternal incloſure, opens lengthwiſe on one fide, and 
has not the ſeeds faſtened to it. Two of theſe dry 
ſruits, with a ſingle cell, compoſe the ſced- veſſel of moſt 
planis of this order, The ſeeds are gencraily numerous, 
and in ſeveral genera crowned with a long pappus or 
downy wing like that of the compound flowers, by 
means of which they calily diſperſe and ſow themſelves. 
— The plants of this order being cut, emit a juice wbich 
is generally milky, and ſometimes of a greeniſh white. 
From the circumſtance of their abounding in this milky 
juice, the greater part are deemed poiſonous; repeated 
obſervations having eſtabliſhed this aphoriſm, That 
milky plants, except thoſe of the plain compound fluw- 
ers, are generally of a baneful deſtructive nature, and 
ought at leaſt to be adminiſtered with cantion. With 
reſpect to their ſenſible qualities, they are bitter; par- 
ticularly the feed, roots, and bark, in which reſides 
their princpial virtue. 

31. Vepreculz, (from vepres a briar, or bramble), 
conſiſting of plants reſembling the daphne, dirca, gui- 
dia, &c, but which, however, do not conſtitute a true 
natural aſſemblage. 

32. Papilionacee, plants that have papilionaceous 
flowers, i. e. ſomewhat reſembling a butterfly in ſhape; . 
of which number are all the leguminous plants. The 
plants of this order are of very different duration; ſume 
of them being herbaccous, and thoſe either annual or 
perennial ; others woody vegetables of the ſhrub and 
tree kind, a few of which riſe to the height of 70 feet 
and upwards. The herbaceous plants of this order ge- 
nerally climb; for, being weak and as it were help- 
leſs of themſelves, they are provided by nature with 
tendrils, and even ſharp-pointed hooks, at their extre- 
mities, to faſten upon the neighbouring trees or rocks; 
or the ſtalks are endowed with a faculty of twiſting 
themſelves, for the purpoſe of ſupport, around the bo- 
dies in their neighbourhood. The pea, vetch, and kid- 
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ney-bean, afford familiar examples of this appearance. 
The ſhrubs aud tres of this order are moſtly armed wit: 
ſtrong ſpines. The roots are very long, and furniſted 
with fibres - but ſome genera have fle knobs or tu- 
bercles placed at proper intervals along the tibres. The 
ſtems are cylindric, as likewite the young branches, 
which are placed alicrnately : thoſe which climb, twiſt 
themſelves from right to left, in a direction oppolite to 
the apparent motion of the ſun. The bark of the large 
trees is extremely thick and wrinkled, ſo as to reſemble 
a net with long methes ; the wood is very hard in the 
middle, and commonly coloured or veined, The buds 
are hemiſperical, without ſcales, and proceed from the 
branches horizontally a little above the avgle which 
they form with the leaves. The leaves are alternate, 
and of different forms, being either ſimple, finger - ma- 
ped, or winged. This laſt form is very common; the 
lobes or leſler leaves are entire, and ſometimes placed 
in pairs, but moſt commonly the winged leaf is termi- 
nated by an odd lobe, The winged or pinnated leaves 
of this order have a daily or periodical motion, de- 
pending upon the progreſs of the ſun in his diurnal 
courſe, The common foot-ſtalk of the winged and com- 
pound leaves is marked on the npper ſurface with a ca- 
vity or furrow which runs through its whole _ 
The flowers are hermaphrodite ; and proceed either from 
the wings of the leaves, or from the extremity of the 
branches. The calyx is a perianthium of one leaf, bell- 
ſhaped, bunching out at the bottom, and cut on its brim, 
or margin, into five irregular diviſions, or teeth; the 
lowermoſt of which, being the odd one, is longer than 
the reſt : the other four ſtand in pairs, of which the 
uppermoſt is ſhorteſt, and ſtands fartheſt aſunder. The 
bottom of the calyx is moiſtened with a ſweet liquor 
like honey, ſo may be deemed the nectarium of theſe 
plants. The petals are four or five in number, very ir- 
regular, and from their figure and poſition bear an obvi- 
ous reſemblance to a butterfly expanding its wings for 
flight. Theſe petals have been characterized by diſtinct 


names: the upper one, which is commonly the largeſt, 


is termed the /landard, (vexillum); the two ſide petals, 
the wings, (ale); and the lowermoſt, which is gene- 
rally united at top, and divided at bottom, the keel, (ca- 
rina). The ſtamina are generally ten: theſe are either 
totally diſtinct, or united by the filaments into one or 
two bundles involving the ſeed-bud. In the latter caſe, 
where there are two ſets of united filaments, one of the 
ſets is compoſed of 9 ſtamina, which are united into a 
crooked cylinder, that is cleft on one (ide thro' its whole 
length : along this cleft lies the tenth filament or ſta- 
men, which conſtitutes the ſecond ſet, and is often ſo 
cloſely attached to the ſecond bundle, that it cannot be 
ſeparated without ſome difficulty. The antheræ are 
ſmall, round, marked with four logitudinal furrows, and 
flightly attached to the filaments. In lupine the an- 
there are alternately round and . The ſeed-bud 
is ſingle, placed upon the receptacle of the flower, ob- 
long, cylindrical, ſlightly compreſſed, of the length of 
the cylinder of the united ſtamina by which it is invol- 
ved, and ſometimes elevated by a flender ſoot - talk 
which iſſues from the centre of the calyx. The ſtyle is 
ſingle, ſlender, and generally crooked or bent. The 
ſtigma is commonly covered with a beautiful down, and 
placed immediately under the antheræ. The ſeed-vel- 
{cl is chat ſort of pod termed a /egumen,which is of an 
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oblong figure, more or leſs compreſſed, with two valves, 
aud one, two, or more cavitics. 'T heſc cavities are oft- 
en leparated, when ripe, by a fort of joints. The ſeed: 
are generally few in number, round, ſmooth, and fleſhy. 


Jointed pods have generally a ſingle ſeed in each arti- 


culation. The ſceds are all faſtened along one ſuture, 
and not alternatcly to both, as in the other ſpecies of 
pod termed ſi/iqua.-—The plants of this family are, in 
general, mucilaginous. From the inner bark of moſt of 
them flows, cither naturally or by inciſion, a clammy 
liquor, which dries and hardens like gum ; the juice of 
others is ſweet like ſugar ; ſome taſte bitter, and arc 
purgative, emetic, or even mortal. A ſpecics of eaſtern 
aſtragulus, with goats-rue leaves, are ſaid io be remark- 
able cauſtic, and to burn the tonge exceflively when 
chewed. In general, however, theſe plants are ſoft 
and clammy. With reſpect to their virtnes, the plants 
of this order are highly emollient ; ſome of them are 
vulnerary, and aſtringent; and the root of ononis, or 
reſt-harrow, is diuretic. 

33. Lomentacee, (from /omentum, a colour uſed by 
painters), Many of theſe plants furniſh beautiſul tinc- 
tures, and ſome of them are much uſed in dyeing. They 
very much reſemble the laſt order, differing only in the 
following particulars. 1. In all plants of this order, 
except milk-wort, the ſtamina are diſtin. The flower 
is not ſhaped like a butterfly, but is leſs irregular, and 
frequently conſiſts but of one petal. The leaves are 
ſometimes ſimple, but moſt commonly winged. The 
ſceds are commonly marked with a circular furrow on 
both ſides. Like thoſe of the leguminous tribe, the 
plants of this order are generally mucilaginous. From 
the inner bark of the greater number exſudes, either 
naturally or by inciſion, a mucilaginous liquor, which 
ſometimes dries upon the plant, and becomes a gummy 
ſubſtance. | 

34. Cucurbitaceæ, (from cucurbita, a gourd) ; con- 
liſting of plants which reſemble the gourd in external 
figure, habit, virtues, and ſenſible qualities. —The 
plants of this order, which generally climb, and have 
long diffuſed branches, are moſtly herbaccous, and per- 
ennial, The roots in the perennia! plants of this or- 
der are ſhaped like thoſe of the turnip ; in the annuals 
they are branching, and fibrous. The ſtems are cylin- 


dric, and ſucculent. The young branches have gene- 


rally five corners. In ſome ſpecies of paſlion-flower 
they are ſquare. The leaves are alternate, angular, and 
ſometimes hand-ſhaped. They are attached to the 
branches by a foot-ſtalk, which is pretty long, and cy- 
lindrical, without any furrow. From the wing, or angle 
of each of the upper leaves proceeds a tendril, which is 
cither ſimple, or branching, and twiſts itſelf ſpirally 
round the different bodies in its neighbourhood, for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting and training of the branches. 
The lower leaves have no tendril. The flowers are ei- 
ther hermaphrodite or male and female, In this laſt, 
the male flowers are generally! ſeparated from the fe- 
male upon the ſame root ; and that either in the ſame 
wing or algle of the leaves, or in different angles. The 
flower-cup, in the female flowers, is placed upon the 
ſced- bud; and generally conſiſt of one bell-ſhaped leaf, 
that is deeply divided into five unequal ſegments, and, 
unlike the other plants which have the calyx ſcated up- 
on the fruit, falls off with the petals aud the other 


parts of the flower. The corolla conſiſts of one petal, 


with 
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with five equal diviſions, which adhere to the tube of 
the calyx, as if glued to it. A ſpecies of pathon-flower, 
termed by Linnzus paſifiora ſuberoſa, wants the petals. 


The ſtamina are in number from one to five, hort, and 


generally inſerted into the calyx. The filaments are di- 
ſtint; the antheræ of many genera are united in a cy- 
linder. In the paſſion-flower they are ſlightly attached 
to the filaments, on which they turn like a vane, or the 
needle of a coinpaſs. The ſeed-bud is ſingle, and pla- 
ced below the receptacle of the flower. The ſtyle is ge- 
nerally ſingle, cylindrical, of the length of the calyx, 
and crowned with a triple ſtigma. The ſeed-veſlel is 

enerally pulpy, of the apple or berry kind, and con- 

its of one, two, or three, cells. The ſeeds are nume- 
rous, generally flat, or compreſſed, and ſometim-+s co- 
vered with that kind of proper coat called by Linnæus 
arillus.— The fruit of theſe plants is generally purga- 
tive, and refreſhing ; and ſome of them prove a very 
violent emitic when uſed too freely. 

35. Senticoſ#, (from ſentis, a briar, or bramblc) ; 
conliſting of the roſe, bramble, and other plants which 
reſemble them in port, and external ſtructure. Theſe 
plants are ſo nearly allied in form, habit, and Gruc- 
ture, to thoſe of the natural order Pomaceæ, that they 
ought never to have been ſeparated from it. The leaves 
have a ſtyptic taſte ; the fruits are acid, and cooling. 
With reſpect to their virtaes, the leaves are vulnerary 
and aſtringent, the roots are diuretic. The acid fruits, 
as ſtrawberry and raſpberry, are uſed with ſucceſs in pu- 
trid and bilious fevers, as likewiſe in contagious and 
epidemic dyſenteries, which prevail in ſummer and au- 
tumn, and are occaſioned by a ſudden tranſition from a 
hot to a cold air, or by the acrid humour which flows 
into the inteſtines. 

36. Pomaceæ, (from pomum, an apple); conſiſting of 
thoſe which have a pulpy eſculent Nie, of the apple, 
berry, or cherry kind. The plants of this order, Which 
furniſh many of our molt eſtcemed fruits, are moſtly 
of the ſhrub and tree kind. The roots are branched, 
fibrous, and in the greater part very long. The ſtems 
and branches are cylindric, Theſe laſt are placed al- 
ternate ; and, when young, are, in ſome genera, angu- 
lar. The bark is thick and wrinkled. The buds are 
of a conic form, placed in the angles of the leaves, and 
covered with ſcales which lic over each other, like tiles. 
The leaves, which differ in form, being in ſome genera 
ſimple, in others winged, are, in the greater number, 
placed alternate. The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is fur- 
rowed above, and frequently accompanied by a number 
of knobs, like glands. Moſt of theſe plants are fur- 
niſhed with two ſtipulæ at the origin of the young foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves. Theſe, in ſome genera, are pretty 
large; in others, they are ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be per- 
ceived ; and in cocoa-plumb, in particular, they by their 
minuteneſs reſemble hairs. The flowers are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, except in /pir a aruncus, in which male 
and female flowers are produced on diſtin plants. In 
the greater number of genera they are produced in clu- 
ſters or heads at the end of the branches. The calyx is 
of one piece, with tive ſegments, or diviſions, which are 
permanent, and pom above the ſeed-· bud in ſome; in 
the reſt, they either fall off with the flower, or wither 
upon the ſtalk. The petals are five in number, and are 
inſerted into the tube of the calyx. The ſtamina are 


generally 20 and upwards, and attached, like the petals, 
Vor. III. 
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to the margin of the tube of tie calyx. The antheræ 
are ſhort, and lightly attached to the filaments. The 
ſced-bud is ſingle ; and in thoſe genera which have the 
calyx permanent, it is placed below the receptacle of 
the flower. The ſeed - veſſel is a pulpy fruit of the apple, 
berry, or cherry kind. Thoſe of the apple kind are di- 
vided internally into a number of cavities, or cells. The 
ſeeds are numerous.—The pulpy fruits of this order arc 
acid, eſculent, and of great efficacy in putrid and bili- 
ous fevers. 

37. Columniſeræ, (from columna, a pillar, and ſero, to 
bear); conſiſting of plants whoſe ſtamina and piitil have 
the appearance of a column or pillar in the centre of 
the flower. This order furniſhes a choice collection of 
herbs both annual and perennial, ſhrubs, and trees. 
Theſe are very different in ſize and height, from the 
creeping mallows, and low ſhrabby tea-tree, to the: 
flethy limes, and the more lofty ſilk cotton-trees, which 
by ſome modern writers are affirmed to be ſo large as 
not to be fathomed by 16 men, and fo tall that an ar- 
row cannot reach their top. The ſhrubs and trees of 
this order are deciduous, pretty thick, of a beautiful 
appearance, with an erect ſtem, which is formed by its 
branches and foliage into a round head, The roots are 
extremely long, branch but little, and either run per- 
pendicularly downwards, or extend themſelves horizon- 
tally below the ſurface. The ſtems are cylindric. The 
young branches, though commonly of the ſame figure, 
are ſometimes angular, This book is thick and plianr. 
The wood, in general, very ſoft, and light, The buds 
arc of a conic form, naked, or without ſcales ; and ſitua- 
ted cither at the extremity of the branches, or in the 
angle formed by the branch and leaf, The leaves are 
alternate, ſimple, divided into ſeveral lobes, and fre- 
quently hand or finger ſhaped. The ribs or nerves on 
the back of the leaf, in ſome genera of this order, are 
provided near their origin with a number of hollow fur- 
rows, or 1 which, being filled with a clammy ho- 
ney-like liquor, have been conſidered as ſo many veſſels 
of ſecretion. The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is cylindric, 
ſwelled at its origin, and appears jointed at its junction 
with the branch. The flowers arc univerſally herma- 
phrodite, except in &igge/aria, and a ſpecies of Virgi- 
nian marſhmallow, called by Linnæus napaa diica ; 


the former of which bears male and female, the latter 


male and hermaphrodite, flowers 01: different roots. In 
many plants of this order, the flowers generally open 
about nine in the morning, and remain expanded till 
one in the afternoon. The flowers either terminate the 
branches, proceed from the angles of the leaves, or 
are diſpoſed either ſingly or in a corymbus along the 
branches, or ſtem, In moſt of theſe genera the calyx is 
ſingle, but in others frequently double. In theſe laſt 
the inner calyx isalways of one piece, generally divided 
into five ſegments; the outer conſiſts either of one leaf, 
of three diſtinct leaves, or of many. Thecalyx, when 
ſingle, is ſometimes compoſed of one leaf which is per- 
manent, or of ſeveral diſtinct leaves which are gencrally 
coloured, and fall off with the petals, In plants that 
have a double calyx, both flower- cups are generally per- 
manent. The petals in this order are from four to nine; 
five is the prevailing number. The ſtamina, which are 
in number from 5 to 20 and upwards, are generally in- 
ſerted into the common receptacle of the calyx, or into 
the piſtillum, or ſeed- bud. The filaments are cither di- 
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ſtinct, or united in a cylinder, which, 
the receptacle of the calyx, ſurrounds i 
attaches itſelf to the baſe of the petals, with which it 


eding from 
ſeed-bad, and 


ſlightly unites, The antherz are frequently roundiſh, 
and placed erect on the filament ; moſt commonly, how- 
ever, they are oblong or kidney-ſhaped, and ſlightly at- 
tached by the middle, or ſides, to the filaments, on 
which they turn like a vane or needle, This laſt is par- 
ticularly the characteriſtic of all the mallow tribe. The 
ſced-bud is generally roundiſh or conic ; and ſometimes, 
as in the tea-tree, angular. The ſecd-veſlel is gene- 
rally a capſule ; ſometimes a pulpy fruit of the berry 
or cherry kind, In ſome, it is a woody or membra- 
nous capſule, divided into as many cells internally as 
there were partitions in the ſeed- bud. The ſeeds are 

encrally ſolitary, ſometimes angular, and ſometimes 
kid ney-thaped.—Theſec plants are mucilaginons, and lu- 
bricating. 

33. Tricoccæ (from 7776, three, and =, a grain); 
conſiſting of _ with a ſingle three-cornered cap- 
ſule, having three cells, or internal diviſions, each con- 
taining a ſingle ſced. The ſingle ſced-vellel of theſe 
plants is of a ſIngular form, and”reſembles three cap- 
ſules, which adhere toone common foot-ſtalk as a centre, 
but are divided externally into three pretty deep parti- 
tions, This family is not completely natural. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that the character expreſſed in 
the title is a ſtriking one; and that though the plants 
which poſſeſs it are not connected by ſuch numerous 
relations as to forin a true natural aſſemblage, yet they 
are by that circumſtance diſtinguiſhed from all other 
plants with as great, nay greater facility, than by 
any artificial character yet known. But all the gene- 
ra of this order have not the ſtriking character juſt 
mentioned, 

39. Siliquoſe, (from ſiliqua, a pod); conſiſting of 
plants which have a for their ſeed-veſſel. This 
order chiefly furniſhes biennial and perennial herbs of 
an irregular ſigure. The roots are long, branched, 
crooked, and fibrous. In fome they are ſucculent and 
fleſhy, in others jointed. The ſtems and young 
branches are cyliudric. The leaves, which differ in 
point of form, being ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes 
winged, are penerally placed alternate. The flowers 
are hermaphrodite, and in the greater number diſpoſed 
in a ſpike at the extremity of the branches. The 
flower-cup is compoſed of four leaves, which are ob- 
long, hollow, blant, bunched at the baſe, and fall 
with the flower. Theſe leaves are ſometimes ere, 
and ſometimes ſpread horizontally. The petals, which 
arc four in number, ſpread at top, and are diſpoſed 
like a croſs: the claws or lower part of the petals are 
_ erect, flat, awl-ſhaped, and ſomewhat longer than the 
calyx. The upper part widens ontwards, The ſtami- 
na are ſix in number; two of which are of the length 
of the calyx, and the remaining four ſomewhat longer, 
but ſhorter than the petals, The antherz are of an 
oblong figure, pointed, thicker at the baſe, and ere. 
Betwixt the ftamina, in plants of this order, are gene- 
rally lodged one, two, or four, round greeniſh knots, 
which in ſome genera are ſo ſmall as to clude the ſight. 
Theſe glands, called by Linnzus glandulæ nettarifere, 
and uſed very improperly by that author as an eſſential 
character in diſcriminating the genera, ſeem to be pro- 
minences of the receptacle of the flower, occaſioned 
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2 the ſtamina being deeply lodged in its ſubſlance. 
he ſeed-bud is ſingle, and ſtands upon the receptacle 
of the flower. The ſtyle, which is cither cylindric or 
flat like a ſcale, is of the length of the four longer 
ſtamina in ſome genera ; in others it is very ſhort, or 
even wanting. It accompanies the ſeed-bad to its na- 
turity, The ſtigma is blunt, and ſometimes deeply 
divided into two parts. The ſeed - veſſel is either a long 
pod, or a ſhort and round one. Either ſort has two 
valves or external openings, and in a great many ge- 
nera the ſame number of internal cavities, or cells, the 
partition of which projects at the top beyond the valves. 
The ſeeds are roundiſh, ſmall, and attached alternate- 
ly by a ſlender thread to both ſutures, or joinings, of the 
valves. Theſe plants have a watery, ſharp, Iixivial 
taſte ; and are charged with a fixed alkaline ſalt, which is 
drawn from them by burning, and being diſtilled with- 
out any addition produces a volatile alkali, Moſt of 
them have a ſtinking ſmell. With reſpect to their vir- 
tues, they are diuretic, attenuating, deterſive, and 
antiſcorbutic. Theſe qualities, however, are moſt 
eminently poſſeſſed by the live plants; when dried, 
they either entirely diſappear, or are greatly diminiſh- 
ed. Applied externally, theſe plants are uſeful in diſ- 
eaſes of the ſkin, as the itch, leproſy, &c. 

40. Perſonatæ, (from perſona, a maſque) ; con- 
ſiſting of a number of plants whoſe flowers are furniſh- 
ed with an irregular, gaping, or 3 petal, in fi- 
gure ſomewhat reſembling the ſnout of an animal. 
This order furniſhes both herbaceous and woody vege- 
tables of the ſhrub and tree Kind. The roots are ge- 
nerally fibrous, and branched. The ſtems and branches 
are cylindric when young, except in ſome ſpecies of 
ſigwort, in which they are ſquare, The leaves are 
ſimple, generally placed oppolite in pairs at the bot- 
tom of the branches, but in many genera ſtand alter- 
nate towards the top. The flowers are univerſally her- 
maphrodite ; they proceed cither ſingly, or in cluſters 
from the wings of #6 leaves, or terminate the branches 
in a ſpike, panicle, or head. The calyx is of one leaf, 
which is cut into two, three, four, or five ſegments, 
or diviſions, that are permanent. The corolla is com- 
poſed of one irregular petal, with two lips, reſembling, 
as was already obſerved, the head or ſnout of an ani- 
mal. In ſome plants the ſtamina are two or four in 
number, and of an equal length; in others they are 
univerſally four in number, two of which are long and 
two ſhort. The ſced-bud is ſingle, and placed above 
the receptacle of the flower. The ſtyle is ſingle; 
thread-ſhaped ; bent in the direction of the ſtamina ; 
and crowned with a ſtigma, which is generally blunt, 
and ſometimes divided into two. The ſced-veſlel is a 
capſule, generally divided internally into two cavities 
or cells, and externally into the ſame number of valves 
or incloſures. The ſeeds are numerous, and affixed to 
a receptacle in the middle of the capſule. —Theſe plants 
polleſs nearly the ſame qualities with the lip-flowers, 
though in a leſs degree, With reſpect to their virtues, 
many of them are aperient, anodyne, purgative, and 
even emetic. The internal uſe of many of them is 
extremely pernicious; applied externally, they are ano- 
dyne, and powerful reſolvents. 

41. Aſperiſoliæ, rongh-leafed plants. The greateſt 
part of theſe are herbaceous and perennial. The roots 
are branching, and fibrous; the ſtems and branches 


rounded ; 
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rounded ; the bads of a conic form, naked or with- 
out ſcales. The leaves are ſimple, alternate, common- 
ly very rough to the touch, and in moſt of the herba- 
ceous plants ſeſſile, or attached to the ſtem and branches 
without any foot-ftalk. In the few trees, however, of 
this order, the leaves have a foot-ſtalk, the lower part 
of which, after the fall of the leaves, remains like a 
ſpine, or thorn. The hairs are ſimple, and generally 
very rough to the touch. The flowers are in ſome 
genera ſolitary ; but commonly collected into a ſpike, 
or corymbus. They do not proceed from the angle 
formed by the ſtem or branch with the leaf, as in 
many plants; but from the ſide of the leaf, or from 
that part of the ſtem which is oppoſite to the leaf. 
They are almoſt univerſally hermaphrodite : in a few 
ſpecies of cordia, male and female flowers are produ- 
ced upon different roots. The calyx is compoſed of 
one leaf, which is divided from three to ten equal or 
unequal parts. Thoſe with four naked ſeeds have the 
calyx deeply divided into five parts, which are perma- 
nent. The corolla is monopetalous, or compoſed of 
one petal, which in different plants is bell, funnel, ſal- 
ver, and wheel-ſhaped. The diviſions of the limb, or 
upper part of the petal, are generally five, altcrnate 
with thoſe of the calyx; equal and regular, except in 
echium, The ſtamina are five in number, alternate 
with the diviſions of the corolla. They are equal, at- 
tached to the tube of the corolla a little above its ori- 
gin, and of the ſame height. The antherz are in ſome 
genera connivent ; that 1s, approach, and form a com- 
pact body above the filaments. The piſtillum is gene- 


rally compoſed of a ſlender ſtyle of the ſame length 


with the ſtamina, and crowned with a ſimple ſtigma. 
It proceeds from a germen, or ſecd- bud, which in ſome 
plants is undivided, but generally ſplit into four. The 
ſeeds are generally four in number, and lodged in the 
bottom of the calyx.—Moſt of the rough-leafed plants 
are uſed in medicine : the flowers are eſteemed cordial, 
the leaves and roots valnerary, and aſtringent ; and the 
hard bony ſeeds are reckoned powerful promoters of 
urine. Externally, theſe plants are uſed for burnings, 
and poiſonous bites ; they extirpate warts, and relieve 
diſorders of the loins. 

42. Verticillatæ, conſiſting of herbaceous vegetables, 
having four naked ſecds, and the flowers placed in 
whorls round the ſtalk. . The roots are branched, and 
fibrous. The ſtems are round when old, but ſquare 
when young; as are likewiſe the young branches, which 
ſtand oppoſite. The leaves are oppoſite, and in the 
greater number covered with tranſparent points. Thoſe 
which are placed next the flower generally differ from 
the ſtem-leaves. In the greater number of plants of 
this kind, the leaves are ſupported upon a long cylin- 
drical foot-ſtalk, that is furrowed above. The flowers 
are univerſally hermaphrodite, except in a ſpecies of 
thyme mentioned by Mr Adanſon, which appears to 
have male, or barren flowers on one root, and female, 
or fertile flowers on the other. They are diſpoſed round 
the ſtem in whorls or ſmall heads with ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
The calyx is of one piece, that is generally cut into five 
unequal diviſions, whoſe diſpoſition ſometimes repreſents 
two lips; the uppermoſt of which has commonly a leſs 
number of diviſions : it accompanies the ſeeds, which it 
ronriſhes in its boſom, to their maturity. The petal 
is of che gaping, or lip kind, and in the different ge- 
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nera is more or leſs irregular or unequal, either in its 
tube, or in the diviſions of the lips; the number of 
which varies from two to five, Theſe diviſions ſre- 
quently form twolips ; of which the uppermoſt, termed 
the creſt and the helmet, is ſometimes entire, ſometimes 
more or leſs deeply cut into two; the lowermoſt,termed 
the beard, generally into three. The ſtamina are two 
or four in number, In the greater part there are four 
ſtamina of unequal length, two of them being long 
and two ſhort, The four nnequal ſtamina are fre- 
quently diſſimilar, and approach by pairs: they are 
inclined towards the back of the petal, and parallel ; 
the two innermoſt being ſhorteſt, and artached ſome- 
what lower than the two others to the tube of the flow- 
er. The ſeed-bud, which conſiſts of four diſtinct o- 
varies, is placed upon the ſeat of the flower, and ele- 
vates from their centre a common ſtyle, which is ſlen+ 
der, bent in the ſame manner as the filaments, which it 
ſomewhat exceeds in length, and terminated by a double 
ſtigma or fummit, the diviſions of which are unequal, 
and turned backwards. The ſeed-veſſel in this order 
is wanting. The ſeeds are fonr in number, and lodged 
in the bottom of the calyx, as in a matrix, or ſeed-veſlel, 
Each ſeed has two covers : the one external, of a car- 
tilaginous or leathery ſubſtance ; the other internal, 
membranaceous, of a very fine texture, and placed im- 
mediately above the radicle, or embryo-plant,—The 
plantsof this order are fragrant, warm, penetrating, and 
accounted cordial, and cephalic. Their chief virtue re 
ſides in the leaves. 

43. Dumoſe, (from dumus, a buſh) ; conſiſting of a 
number of ſhrubby plants, which are thick ſet with ir- 
regular branches, and buſhy. The plants of this order 
are all of the ſhrub and tree kind, thick and buſhy, ri- 
ſing from 6 to 25, 30, and even 49 fect high. Man 
of them too, as baſtard alaternns, holly, iron-wood, 
New-Jerſey- tea, ſtar-apple, viburnum, winter-berry, 
aud ſome others, retain their beautiful leaves during 
the whole year. The roots are branched and fibrous. 
The ſtems arecylindric ; the young branches ſometimes 
angular. The buds are naked, that is, without ſcales, 
in the ever-green ſhrubs of this order ; covered with 
ſcales in moſt of the others. The leaves, which, in ſome 
genera are ſimple, in others compound, are placed al- 
ternate in ſome, and oppoſite in others, The flowers 
are moſtly hermaphrodite. They proceed from the 
wings of the leaves either ſingly or in cluſters; or they 
terminate the ſtem in that ſort of flowering head called 
a corymbus. The calyx is generally very ſmall, placed 
below or around the ſeed- bud; and conſiſts of one leaf, 
with four, five, or ſix, diviſions, which are permanent. 
The rhamnus has no calyx. The petals arc in number 
from one to five, The ſtamina are cither four, five, 
ſix, or ten. The ſecd-bnd is generally roundiſh, and 
placed within the flower. The ſtyle is commonly ſin- 
gle, and ſometimes wanting, The ſtigma is cither 
lingle or triple. The ſeed-veſſel is generally a berry, 
ſometimes a dry capſule; the ſeeds are generally ſingle 
and egg-ſhaped. The berries, bark, and flowers of 
many of theſe plants are purgative, and act particularly 
on the lymph and bile. 

44. Sepiariæ, (from ſepes, a hedge) ; conſiſting of s 
beautiful collection of woody plants, ſome of which, 
from their ſize, elegance, and other circumſtances, are 
very proper furniture for hedges. This order furniſhes 
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woody plants both of the firab and tree kind, moſt of 
which do not drop their leaves till nearly the time when 
the new leaves begin to appear. 

45. Unbellate, (from umbella, an umbel) ; conſiſt- 
ing of plants whoſe flowers grow in umbels, with five 
peials that are often unequal, and two naked ſceds 
that are jointed at top, and N below. Theſe 
plants are herbaceous, and chiefly perennial, The 
roots are either tuberous or ſpindle-ſhaped, and ſome- 
times forked. The ſtems are cylindric, full of pitch, 
and frequently hollow. The branches are alternate. 
The leaves, which, like the branches, are put on alter- 
nately, are very different in point of form; being ſimple 
aud entire in ſome; target-ſhaped, in a ſpecies of na- 
vel-wort ; finger, or hand ſhaped, in ſome others ; and 
winged, or pinnated with numerous minute diviſions, 
as in the greater number. They are ſupported by a 
foot-ſtalk, which is very broad and membranous at its 
oregin, and commonly embraces the whole contour of 
the ſtem and branches, The flowers are in general 
hermaphrodite. There are, however, ſome that have 
male or barren flowers in the ſame umbel. This is par- 
ticularly the caſe with thoſe umbelliferous plants which 
have the petals in the flowers of the circumference large, 
and unequal, In theſe plants the flowers in the cir- 
cumference only prove fertile ; thoſe in the centre, or 
diſk, proving abortive. Oenanthe and imperatoria, on 
the contrary, have the flowers in the circumference 
abortive. In ginſeng, hermaphrodite and male flowers 
are produced upon diſtin& plants. The flowers are 
diſpoſed in an umbel, which is either ſimple or com- 
pound, The common calyx in this order is that ſort 
termed, very improperly, by Linnæus involucrum, or 
the flower-cover ; which in the greater number con- 
ſiſts of one or more leaves placed under the partial, or 
univerſal umbel, or both, for the purpoſe of ſupport. 
The preſence or abſence of one or both of theſe covers 
affords excellent marks in diſcriminating the genera of 
this very ſimilar order of plants. The proper calyx of 
cach flower, in the aggregate, conſiſts of five minute 
indentments placed upon the ſeed-bud, which it enve- 
lopes, and accompanies to its maturity. The petals are 
jive in number, and diſpoſed upon the ſides of the 
flower-cup, in form of a roſe. In the florets of the 
centre, the petals are generally pretty equal and ſmall ; 
in thoſe of the circumference, they are frequently un- 


cqual and larger; in the greater number, they are 


heart-ſhaped, and cut almoſt to the middle in two. The 
ſtamina are five in number, placed oppoſite to the di- 
viſions of the flower-cup, and alternate with the petals. 
The ſced- bud is univerfaily placed under the ſcat of the 
flower, and ſupports two ſtyles which are turned back- 
wards, and crowned with ſimple ſummits which do not 
differ in appearance from the ſtyles. The ſeed-veſſel 
in this order is wanting. The ſeeds are two in num- 
ber, which, when ripe, ſeparate below, but remain 
cloſely attached at top. The plants of this order which 
grow in dry places, are ſudorific, ſtomachic, and warm- 
ing. Their virtue reſides chiefly in the ſeeds, and leaves. 
Thoſe which grow in marſhy places are generally poi- 
ſonous ; bnt, notwithſtanding the extremely warm and 
even cauſtic quality of moſt of theſe plants, many of 
them are employed in the kitchen, and in the economy 
of domeſtic affairs, 


46. Hederaceæ, (from hedera,ivy) ; conſiſting of ivy, 
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and a few other genera, which ſeem nearly allied to it. 
This order furnifhcs both herbaceous and ſhrubby plants; 
moſt of which, particularly ivy and vine, have creeping 
branches, which attach themſelves by roots, or tendrils, 
to the bodies in their neighbourhood. The roots are 
long, with few branches. The ſtems and young branch- 
es are cylindric, In ſome ſpecies of vine they are 
ſquare. The leaves are alternate; ſometimes ſunple, 
ſometimes winged, in which the ſurface of the leaves 
is covered with points. The foot-ſtalk of the leaves 
is cylindrical, and without any farrow. The buds are 
of a conic form, and without any ſcales. The flowers 
are crther hermaphrodite, male and female upon diffe- 
rent roots, or hermaphrodite and male upon different 
roots. In forme, they terminate the branches in an 
umbel ; in others, they proceed iu cluſters from the 
ſide oppolite to the leaves ; and in ſome, they are pro- 
duced along the branches. The calyx conliſts of one 
leaf divided into five parts, which are ſmall and gene- 
rally permanent. The petals in this order are gene- 
rally five. The ſtamina are in number five ; awl-ſha- 
ped, ere, and generally of the length of the petals. 
Ciſſus has only four ſtamina, which are inſerted into 
the nectarium, a ſort of border ſurrounding the ſced- 
bud, The anther are roundiſh, and ſometimes, as in 
ivy, attached to the filaments by the ſides. The ſced- 
bud is ſometimes round, ſometimes ſhaped like a top, 
or pear, and ends iu one, two, or five, awl-ſhaped ſtyles, 
which are crowned with a ſimple ſtigma, The flowers 
of the vine have no ſtyle. The ſecd-veſſc] is of the 


berry kind, with one, two, or five ſtyles. The ſeeds 


are from one to five in number; placed either in diſ- 
tin& cells, or diſperſed through the pulp without any 
partition. 

47. Stellatæ, (from ſtella, a ſtar); conſiſting of plants 
with two naked ſeeds, and leaves diſpoſed round the 
ſtem in form of a radiant ſtar. This order contains 
herbs, ſhrubs, and trees. The herbs, which are moſt 
numerous, are chiefly annual, and creep along the ſur- 
face of the ground. The ſhrubs and trees are moſtly 
ever-greens, which riſe ereQ, and are of an agreeable 
conic form.—Theſe plants are opening; ſome of their 
ſceds, particularly thoſe of coffee, are bitter and cordi- 
al ; ſome of them are uſed in dycing, and others in 
medicine. 

48. Aggregate, np aggregare, to aſſemble, or col- 
le) ; comprehending thole plants, which have aggre- 

ate flowers, conſiſting of a number of florets, or ſmall 

"ew, each of which, have a proper and common 
calyx. 

49. Compoſite, conliſting of plants with compound 
flowers. In this order Linnæus has conſtructed his 
firſt or primary diviſions from the different ſexes of the 
florets, which he terms polygamy ; the ſubaltern divi- 
ſions are conſtructed from the figure of the petals, the 
diſpoſition of the flowers, the pappus, or crown of the 
ſeed, the common receptacle, and other circumſtances, 
characterize the ſubaltern diviſions in other au- 
thors. | 

50. Amentacee, (from amentum, a catkin), plants 
bearing catkins ; as ſalix, populus, platanus, &c. 

51. Conifer, (from conus, a cone, and fero, to hear); 
conliſting of plants, whoſe female flowers, placed at a 
diſtance from the male, either on the ſame or diſtin 
roots, are formed into a cone, In this character, the. 
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jy one expreſſed in the title, the plants in queſtion 
Sow to be — allicd to the family of moſſes: from 
which, however, they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
habit, as well as by the ſtructure of the ſmall flowers, 
in which the ſtamina are united below into a cylinder, 
and diſtin at top. The plants of this order are moſily 
of the ſhrub and tree kind, and retain their leaves all 
the year. The form of theſe plants is generally conic, 
and extremely beautiful, from the diſpoſition of the 
branches, which cover the ſtems, even to the roots, ex- 
tending themſelves horizontally and circularly, like fo 
many rays. The height of ſome genera of this order 
does not exceed half a foot, that of others approaches 
to a hundred. The roots are ſhort, branching, not very 
fibrous, and extend horizontally. The ſtems and 
branches are cylindric. The bark is thin, and ſplit into 
ſlender ſcales. The wood, except that of the yew-tree, 
poſſe ſſes little hardneſs. The buds are of a conic form, 
and naked, or without ſcales. The leaves are entire, 
ſmall, and thick, frequently triangular, and generally 

inted. Juniper has a prickly and thorny leaf, With 
reſpect to ſituation, they admit of great variety, being 
cither alternate, oppoſite, placed in whorls, round the 
ſtem, or collected into ſmall bundles which proceed 
from a ſingle point, They are placed on the branches, 
without any ſenſible foot · ſtalk. The flowers in this or- 
der are univerſally male and female. In ſome genera, 
the male flowers are collected into a ſpike or cone at 
the end of the branches: in others, they proceed ſingly 
from the wings of the leaves, or termination of the 
The female flowers are generally collected 
into a cone; but in yew-tree and ſhrubby horſe-tail 
they are ſingle and terminate the branches. The ca- 
lyx of the male flowers is a catkin; of the female, a 
cone. The petals of this order are wanting; except in 
the female flowers of juniper, which have three tharp, 
rigid, and permanent petals. The ſtamina are in num- 
ber from 3 to 20 and upwards; united by their fila- 
ments into a cylinder, or pillar, which riſes out of the 
cenire of the calyx. The antheræ are cre, diſlinct, 
of a roundiſh form, and divided into internal partitions, 
or cells, which, in the different genera, are in number 
from two to ten. The ſced-buds are generally nume- 
rous, and placed betwixt the ſcales of the cone, which 
ſerve for a calyx. From each ſeed-bud ariſes a very 
ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with a ſimple ſtigma, 
of a conic form. Theſe plants have probably no ſecd- 


veſſel or fruit; the ſeeds being naked, and involved 


only by tne ſcales of the calyx. In ſome genera, theſe 
ſcalesare of a bony nature, and almoſt united ; in others, 
they are of a ſubſtance like leather; in juniper, they are 
united, and become fleſhy and ſucculent like a berry. 
The ſeeds in this order, being nouriſhed, as in a ſeed- 
veſlel, by the ſcales of the cone, or common calyx, dif- 
fer in nothing from the germina or ſeed- buds. Moſt of 
the cone-bearing plants are reſinous or gummy ; and the 
gums proceeding from them have a bitter taſte, but ge- 
nerally a very agreeable ſmell, 
$2. Coadunate, (from coadunare, to join, or gather 
together) ; ſo termed from the general appearance of 
the ſeed-veſſels, which are numerous, and being ſlightly 
attached below, form altogether a ſingle fruit in the 
ſhape of a ſphere or cone; the parts of which, however, 
are eaſily ſeparated from one another. This order, which 
confiſts of exotic plants, furniſhes a beautiful and choice 
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collection of ſhrubs and trees, both cver- green and deci- 
duous. The trees are often 60 feet high, and garniſhed 
trom the bottom to the top, with ipreading branches 
and leaves of a bright green colour, which aſſume a ve- 
ry agreeable conic form The roots are branching and 
fibrous. The ſtems are cylindric, and the wood very 
hard. The buds are conic, flat, and generally without 
ſcales. The leaves are univerſally ſimple and alternate. 
The foot-ſta}k is cylindric, without furrows, frequently 
ſwelled at its origin, and appears jointed at its inſertion 
into the branch. The flowers are hermaphrodite, and 

are generally produced either along or at the end of 
the branches. Thecalyx generally conſiſts of three ob- 
long plain leaves, like petals, which fall off with the 
flower. The petals are in number from 6 to 18, ob- 
long, concave, and frequently diſpoſed in two or three 
ſeries or rows, the outermoſt of which are largeſt. 
The ſtamina are numerous, ſhort, and inſerted into the 
common receptacle in ſome, aud into the ſced-bud in 
others. The filaments are very ſhort and ſlender, ſome 
genera having ſcarce any at all. The anther are nu- 
merous, ſlender, and placed round the ſeed-bud, The 
piſtillum generally conſiſts of a number of ſced-buds 
diſpoſed in the form of a cone, and ſcated upon a recep- 
tacle which riſes like a ſmall pillar above the receptacle 
of the calyx. From each ſeed-bud generally ariſes a 
cylindric ſtyle, which is very thort. The fligma is 
commonly blunt. The. ſecd-veſſel is commonly a 
berry ; but in magnolia, it is an oval cone, conſiſting 
of a number of roundiſh capſules laid over each other 
like tiles. The fruits or ſeed-veſſels, whether of the 
berry, capſule, or cherry kind, are equal in number 
to the ſeed-buds, and generally ſlightly attached below. 
The ſeeds are numerous, hard, roundiſh, and ſome- 
times cornered, The plants of this order have a ſtrong, 
agreeable, and aromatic ſmell; the fruits and ſceds 
have a pungent taſte, like pepper; the bark and wood 
are bititer. | 

53. Scabride, (from ſcaber, rough, rugged, or briſtly); 
conſiſting of plants with rough leaves. There ſeems to 
be ſome impropricty in characterizing theſe plants by 
a name expreſſive of the roughneſs of their leaves, as 
that circumſtance had previouſly furniſhed the claſſic 
character of the Asperifoliæ. The degree of rough- 
neſs, however, is much greater in the plants which 
make the ſubject of the preſent article. The plants of 
this order are in general of an aſtringent nature; their 
taſte is biter and ſtypric. 

54 . Miſcellanea, miſcellaneous plants. This order 
conſiſts of ſuch genera as are not connected together 
by very numerous relations. They are, datiſca, pote- 
rium, reſeda, ſanguiſorba, lemna, piſtia, coriaria, em- 
petrum, achyranthes, amaranthus, celoſia, gomphre- 
na, ireſine, phytolacca, nymphæa, ſarracenia, cedre- 
la, ſwietenia, corrigiola, limeum, telephium. 

55. Filices, ferns; conſiſting of planis which bear 
their flower and fruit on the back of the leaf, or ſtalk. 
Theſe plants, in figure, approach the more perfect ve- 


getables; being furniſhed, like them, with roots and 


leaves, The roots creep, and extend themſelves hori- 
zontally under the earth, throwing out a number of 
very ſlender fibres on all ſides. The ſtem is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the common foot-ſtalk, or rather 
middle rib of the leaves; ſo that in ſtri& propriety the 
greater number of ferns may be ſaid to be acaules ; that 
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is, to want the ſtem altogether. In ſome of them, how- 
ever, the middle rib, or a ſtalk procceding from the 
root, overtops the leaves, and forms a ſtem» upon which 
the flowers arc ſupported. The leaves proceed cither 
ſingly or in greater numbers from the extremities of 
the branches of the main root. They are winged or 
hand-ſhaped in all the genera except in adder's-tongue, 
pepper - graſs, and ſome ſpecies of ſpleen- wort. The 
flowers, whatever be their nature, are, in the greater 
number of genera, faſtened, and as it were glued, to 
the back of the leaves; in others, they are ſupported 
upon a ſtem which riſes above the leaves; but in ſome, 
are ſupported on a flower-ſtalk, as already mentioned. 
The ſtamina are placed apart from the ſeed-bud in a 

enus termed by Mr Adanſon palma flix; in the other 
erns, where we have been able to diſcover the ſtamina, 
they are found within the ſame covers with the ſeed- 
bud, Moſt of the ferns have a heavy diſagreeable ſmell : 
as to their virtues, they are opening, and attenuating. 
56. Muſci, moſles, Theſe plants reſemble the pines, 
firs, and other ever-greens of that claſs, in the form and 
diſpoſition of their leaves, and manner of growth of the 
ſemale flowers, which are generally formed into a cone. 
They r creep, and extend themſelves like 
a carpet upon the ground, trees, and ſtones, being ge- 
nerally collected into bunches and tufts: the ſmalleſt 
are only one-third of an inch in height, and the lar- 
geſt do not exceed five or ſix. Few of the moſſes are 
annnal ; ſmall as they are, the greater number are per- 
ennial, and ever-greens, Their growth is remarkably 
ſlow, as may be judged by the time that the antheræ 
take to ripen. This, reckoning from the firſt appear- 
ance of the antherz to the diſperſion of its powder, or 
male duſt, is generally ſour or ſix months. Although 
preſerved dry for ſeveral years, theſe plants have the ſin- 
ular property of NO their original verdure, upon 
bing moiſtened. It would be worth while to determine 
whether they do not alſo reſume their vegetative quality. 
The roots of the plants of this order are fibrous, ſlender, 
branched, and ſhort, The ſtemsare cylindric, and weak, 
as are alſo the branches, they creep upon the ground, 
and ſtrike root on every ſide. The leaves are very ſmall, 
and undivided. They differ with reſpect to ſituation ; 
being either alternate, oppoſite, or placed by fours round 
the ſtalk. They have no perceptible foot-ſtalk nor middle 
rib, and are ſeated immediately upon the ſtem. The 
flowers are univerſally male and female: in ſome, the 
male flowers are produced upon the ſame plants with 
the ſemale, and ſtand before them; in others, they are 
produced ſometimes on the ſame, and ſometimes on diſ- 
tint plants. The male flowers conſiſt entirely of an- 
theræ, and their covering; proceed either ſingly, or in 
cluſters, from the extremity of the branches, or angles 
of the leaves; and are either ſcated immediately upon 
the branches, or ſupported by a long foot-ſtalk. The 
female flowers, which generally reſemble capſules, or 
cones, are all placed immediately upon the ſtem or 
branches, without any ifoot-ſtalk ; and proceed ſingly 
cither from the wings of the leaves, or ſummit of the 
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branches; when produced upon the ſame plant with the 
male, they are always placed under them. The female 
cones of the moles greatly reſemble thoſe of the pines, 
and evergreen trees of that claſs; the ſcales which form 
them are true leaves, each containing in its wing or 
angle a ſingle ſeed. When the ſeeds are ripe, the cones 
probably open for their diſperſion, When ſhut, they 
reſemble buds, and have ſometimes been ignorantly miſ- 
taken for ſach. The calyx, in this order, if it can be 
called ſuch, is that appearance reſembling a veil, or 
monk's cawl, which in the male flowers covers or 
is ſuſpended over the tops of the ſtamina like an extin- 
guiſher, and is termed by Linnæus calypira. The pe- 
tals are univerſally wanting. The moſles in general are 
almoſt taſteleſs, have few juices, and being once dried 
do not readily imbibe moiſture from the air. Thoſe 
which grow in water, being thrown into the fire, grow 
red, and are reduced to aſhes without receiving or com- 
municating any flame; on which account ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious people, the Siberians in particular, place water 
moſs in their chimnies, as a preſervative againſt fire. 
Moſt of the moſſes are purgative ; ſome violently fo, 
and cven emetic. They are all of wonderful efficacy 
in preſerving dry ſuch bodies as are ſuſceptible of moi- 
ſtare; and in retaining, for a long time, the bumidity 
of young plants without expoſing them to putrefattion. 
For this reaſon, ſuch plants as are to be ſent to any 
conſiderable diſtance, are generally wrapped up in 
them. 

57. Alge, flags; conſiſting of plants whoſe root, 
leaf, and ſtem, are all one. Under this deſcription are 
comprehended all the ſea-weeds, and ſome other aqua- 
tic plants. 

58. Fungi, muſhrooms. Theſe plants are rarely 
branched, ſometimes creeping, but moſt commonly e- 
rect. Such as are furniſhed with branches have them 
of a light ſpongy ſubſtance, like cork. Muſhrooms 
differ from the fuci, in that thoſe which, like the fuci, 
have their ſeeds contained in capſules are not branch- 
ed as that numerous claſs of ſea-weeds are. The 
greateſt part of muſhrooms have no root ; ſome, inſtead 
of roots, have a number of fibres, which, by their in- 
oſculations, frequently form a net with uncqual meſhes, 
ſome of which produce plants ſimilar to their parent 
vegetable. The ſtamina in theſe plants are ſtill unde- 
termined. The ſeeds are ſpread over the ſurface of the 
plant, or placed in open holes or cavities, reſembling 
the open capſules of ſome of the fuci. In muſhrooms 
which are branched, the ſeeds are frequently viſible by 
the naked eye, and always to be diſtinctly obſerved by 
the aſſiſtance of a ome microſcope. Theſe plants are 
very aſtringent, and ſome of them are uſed for ſtopping 
violent hzmorrhages. As a vegetable food, they are 
at beſt ſuſpicious : ſome of them are are rank poiſon. 

Dubii ordinis. Under this name Linnzus claſſes all 
the other genera which cannot be reduced to any of 
the abovementioned orders, and which are near 120 
in number. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


A 
AcEROSA, fig. 141 
Accrous, No. 219 
Acinaciform, No.91,fig.92 
Acotyledones, No. 413 
Aculcated, No. 168 
Aculei, No. 253 
Aculeus ſimplex, fig. 158 
triplex, fig. 159 
Acuminated, No. 185 
Acuminatum, fig. 78 
Acute, No. 184 
Acute-crenatum, fig. 71 
Acutum, No 77 
Adnate, No. 222 
Adverſe, No. 398 
Aggregate, No. 372 
Alæ, No. 324 
Alated, No. 215 
Alterna, fig. 140 
Alternate, No. 128 
Alveolated, No. 145 
Amentum, No. 308, fig. 6 
Amplexicaul, No. 226, fig. 
I 22 
Anceps, No. 83 
Ancipitous, No. 90 
Anthera, No. 331, fig. 19,6. 
Anthera integra, fig. 18. g. 
Antherz, fig. 12, ee. An- 
theræ dehiſcentes, fig.18 


AA nose, No. 397 
Apple, No. 354 
Appreſt, No. 59 
Arboreus, No. 399 
Arillus, No. 36 
Ariſta, No. 106, fig. 3, a. 
Arma, No, 18 
Arrow-'haped, No. 100 
Articulated, No. 229, 
334, 404 
Articulatum, fig. 136 
Aſcending, No. 45 
Attenuated, No. 75 
Avenis, No. 152 
Awn, No. 306 
Axillary, No. 119 


Bacca, No. 355, fig. 27 
Barba, No. 243 
Bearded, No. 165 
Berry, No. 355, fig. 27 
Bicapſular, No. 342 
Biennial, No. 22 

Bifid, No. 36 
Biferious, No. 131 
Bigeminous, No 233 
Bijugons, No. 232 
Bilocular, No. 343 


B 'V -T 


Binatum, fig. 99 

Bipinnatum, No. 235, fig. 
114 

Bipartite, No. 38 

Biternated, No. 234, fig. 
113 

Brachiated, No. 396 

Bractea, No. 16, fig. 156 

Branches, No. 3 

Bud, No. 20 

Bulb, No. 19, 401 

Bulbiferous, No. 400 

Bulbous, No. 188——191 

Bulbus ſquamoſus, fig. 161. 
Solidus, 162. Tuni- 
catus, oh 


Caducous, No. 24 
Calcareous, No. 405 
Caliculus, No. 405 
Calyptra, No. 310, fig. 5, c. 
Calyculated, No. 2 
Calyx. See Cup. 
Campanulated, No. 94 
Canaliculatam, No. 110, 
fig. 96 
Capillary, No. 363 
Capitulum, No, 266, fig. 5, a. 
Capſule, No. 338, fig. 25, 
„fig. 28, 30. 
Carina, No. 324 
Carnous, No. 31 
Cartilagineum, fig. 70 
Cartilaginous, No. 32 
Catkin, No. 308 
Cauda, No. 365 
Cauline, No. 117 
Caulinum, fig. 125 
Caulis repens, fig. 148. 
Volubilis, fig. 151. Di- 
chotomus, fig. 152. 
Brachiatus fig. 153. 
Cernuous, No. 261 
Chaff, No. 303 
Chaffy, No. 170 
Chives, No. 9 
Ciliatum, No. 177, fig. 86. 
Circinal, No. 381 
Circumſciſſus, No. 406 
Cirrhous, No. 232, 407 
Cirrhus, No. 15, fig. 154 
Clavated, No. 77 
Coadunate, No. 224 
Coarctate, No. 60 
Coated, No. 403 
Cod, No. 350 
Coloured, No. 142 
Columella, No. 408, fig. 
29, c. 
Coma, No. 257 
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Common, No. 258, 297. 
370 

Compolite, No. 371 

Compound, No. 228, 270, 
279, 287, 324, 371 

Compre ſſed, No. $7 

Concave, No. 111 

Conduplicated, No. 374 

Cone, No. 357 

Confert, No. 134 

Conical, No. 80 

Conate, No. 223, fig. 134 

Contrarium diſſepimen- 
tum, No. 349 

Convex, No. 112 

Convoluted, No. 375 

Corculum, No. 359 

Cordate, No. 97 

Cordatum, fig. 46 

Cordato- ſagittatum, No. 50 

Corolla, No. 8 

Corollæ monopetalz, fig. 
11 

Corona, No. 360 

Cory mbus, No. 2 73, fig. 32 

Cotyledon, No. 412 

Cowl-ſhaped, No. 113 
Crenated, No. 175 
Crenatum, fig. 74 

Creſcent-ſhaped, No. 99 
Criſped, No. 115 

| Criſpum, fig. 75 

Croſled, No. 322 

Crown, No. 360 

Craciated, No. 372 

Cucullated, No. 113 


Culm, No. 198 


Culmus ſquamoſus, fig. 
I47 | 
Culmus articulatus, fig. 150 
Cuneiforme emarginatum, 
fig. 81 
Cuneiform, No. 67 
Cup, No. 7 
Curled, No. 115 
Cuſpidated, No. 186 
Cyma, No. 282 
Cymbiform, No. 324 
D 


Deciduous, No, 25 
Decompound, No. 232 
Declining, No. 46 
Decurrens, fig. 131 
Decurſive, No. 232 
Decuſſated, No, 12 
Deltoid, No. 10 
Deltoides, fig. 94 
Dentato-ſinnatum, fig. 62 
Dentated, No. 178 
Deutatum, fig. 66 


N. B. The abbreviation No. refer: to the Arrangement p. 440; and fig. refers tothe explanation of the plates, p. 439. 


Dependent, No. 56 
Depreſled, No 88 
Dichotomous, No. 41 
Dicotyledones, No. 415 
Diffuſe, No. 61 
Digitated, No. 230 
Digitatum, fig. 102 
Didymous, No. 345 
Diſcus, No. 424 
Diſſepimentum, No. 341, 
fig. 29, 6 6, 
Diſpermous, &c. No. 418 
Diſtant, No 135 
Diſtich, No. 57 
Divaricated, No. 55 
Diverging, No. 54 
Dolabriform, No. gs 
Dolabriforme, fig. 93 
Down, No. 361 
. „ fig. 
9 


pinnatum, fig. 11 
—ſerratum 6 fie. 685 
—— ternatum, fig. 113 
Drupa, No. 353, fig. 26,4. 
Echinatus, No. 421 
Elliptical, No. 
Ellipticum, fig. 40 
Emarginated, No, 181 
1 acute, bg. 
2 
Enervis, No. 150 
Enodis, No. 385 
Enſiform, No. 90 
Entire, No. 174, 208 
Equitant, No. 378 
Ere&, No. 43 
Erectum, fig. 119 
Eroſum, fig. 57 
Ever-green, No. 27 
Extra W No. 122 


Faſcicular, No. 193 
Faſciculata, fig. 143 

l Faſciculated, No. 133 
aſciculus, No. 267 

Faſtigiated, No. 392 

Faux, No. 321 

Feathery, No. 264 

Fibrous, No. 187 

Filamenta, fig. 12 4 d, &. 
fig. 18 e. 

Filament, No. 330, fig. 19 4. 

Filiform, No. 74 
Fiſſum, fig. 52 
Fiſſured, No. 35 

Fiſtulous, No. 34 

Flag, No. 324 

Fleſhy, No. 31 

Flexuoſe, 


472 


Flexuoſe, No. 52 
Floral, No. 129 
Floral-leaf, No. 16 
Florale, fig. 127 
ower-duſt, No. 332 

Folium ſpatulatum, 
145 

— parabolicum, fig. 145 

Frons, fig. 144 

Fructification, No. 225 

Fang, fig. 8. 

Furiz, No. 254 

Fuliform, No. 195 

G 


fig. 


Calca, No. 320 

Gem, No. 20 

Germen, No. 333, fig. 12, 
a. fig. 18, 4. fig. 21, 4. 

Gibhous, No. 86 

Glabrous, No. 139 

Glandulz concavæ, fig. 
154, c. Pedicillatz, fig. 


155 
Glaudule, No. 249 
Globoſe, No. 79 
Glochis, No. 243 
Glomerated, No. 271 
Gluma, 303, fig. 3 4. 
Glutinolity, No. 252 
Granulated, No. 194 

H 


Halhert-ſhaped, No. 101 
Halitus elaſticus, fig. 20, 6. 
Hamus, No. 247, 366 

Haſtated, No. 101 
Lee fig. 51 

atched-ſhaped, No. 92 
Heart-ſnaped, No. 97 
Heel, No. 315 
Hilum, No. 353 

Hiſpid, No. 145, 6. 

Hiſpidum, hg. 85. 
Honey-comb'd, No. 1 45,4. 
Hook, No. 366 
Horizontale, fig. 121 
Huſk, No. 346, 366 

| 


Imbricata, fig. 142 

Imbricated, No. 390 
Inane, No. 28 
Incurvated, No. 47 
Inferior, No. 296, 335 
Inflated, No. 95 
Inflexum, fig. 118 
Infloreſcence, No. 264 
Infundibuliform, No. 93 
Interrupted, 232, No. 272 
Intire, No. 174, 208 
Iutortion, No. 409, 410, 

411 
Intrafoliaceous, No. 123 
Involucrum, No. 299 
partiale, fig. 4, dd. 
univerſale, fig. 4, 


CC, 


. 
Involuted, No. 376 
Irregular, No. 318 
Iſthmis interceptum, No. 

351 


Keel, No. 324 

Kernel, No. 368 

Kidney-ſhaped, No. 93 
L 


Lacerated, No. 294 
Laciniated, No. 395 
Laciniatum, fig. 6 © 

Lacunous, No. 155 

Lamina, No. 316 

Laminz, fig. 13 6. 
Lana, No. 242 
Lanated No. 163 
Lanceolate, No. 69 
Lanccolatum, fig. 42 

Lappet, No. 316 

Lateral, No. 121 

Laxus, No. 382 

Leaf, floral, No. 16 

Leaves, No. 6 

Legumen, No. 350, ſig. 23 

Ligulated, No. 326 

Limb, No. 314 
Linear, No. 70, 174 
Lineare, fig. 43 
Lineated, No. 143 
Lined, No. 143 

Lingue forme, fig. 91 

Lingulated, No. 89 

Lobate, No. 69 
Lobatum, fig. 55 
Lobed, No. 39 

Loculamentum, No. 340 

Lucid, No. 141 
Lunulated, No. 99. 
Lunulatum, fig. 47 
Lyrated, No, 102 
Lyratum, fig. 112 

3 Lyre-ſhaped, No. 102 

M 


Maſked, No. 323 
Membranaceous, No. 33 
Monocotyledones, No. 414 
Monophyllous, No. 293 
Monoſpermous, No. 417 
Multiflorous, No. 263, 

205 
Muricated, No. 171 
Muticus, No. 422 

N 


Naked, No. 137 

Natant, No. 218 

Nectarium campanulatum 
in narciſſo, fig, 14 4. 
Cornutum in aconito, 
fig. 15. Horned, fig. 16. 


In parnaſſia, ng. 17, 44, 


&c. 

Nectary, No. 329 
Nervoſum, fig. 89 
Nor vous, No. 146 


. 


Neſtling, No. 356 
widulant, No. 256 
Nitid, No. 140 
Nucleus, fig. 26 6. 
Nurant, No. 48 
Nux, No. 363 
0 


Oblique, No. 44 
Oblong, No. 68 
Oblongum, fig. 41 
Obtuſe, No. 180 
Obtuſe crenatum, fig. 72 
Obtuſum, fig. 76. Cum 
acumine, fig. 79 
Obvoluted, No. 379 
Operculam, fig. 5, 6. 
Oppoſita, fig. 129 
3 Oppolite, No, 127 
Oppolitifolious, No. 124 
Orbicular, No. 61 
Orbiculatum, fig. 37 
Ovale, fig. 40 
Ovate, No. 64 
Ovatum, fig. 69 


Palea, No. 246 
Paleaceous, No. 170 
Palmatcd, No. 106 
Palmatum, fig. 58 
Pandour- hape d, No.104 
Pandouriform, No. 104 
Panicled, No. 214 
Panicula, 276, fig. 36 
Papilionaceous, No. 324 
Papilloſum, fig. 90 
Papillous, No. 157 


Pappus, No. 361, fig. 31. 


Piloſus. fig. 31 a, Plu- 
moſus, fig. 31 6. 
Papulous, No. 158 
Parabolical, No. 65. 
Parallelum diſſepimentum, 
No. 341 
Partial, No. 259, 301 
Partite, No. 37 
Partitum, fig. 64 
Patens, fig. 120 
Patent, No. 53 
Pear, No. 354 
Pedated, No. 231 
ö Pedatum, fig. 103 
Pedicle, No. 260 
Peduncles, No. 4 
Peduncular, No. 126 
Peltated, No. 221 
1 Peltatum, fig. 128 
Perfoliated, No. 227 
1 Perfoliatum, fig. 133 
Perennial, No. 33 
Perianthium, fig. 18. 
Perianthy, No. 288, 291 
Pericarpium, fig. 25 a. 
Perichætium, No. 311 
Perſiſting, No. 26 
Perſonatz, No. 323 


Petal, No. 312 
Petala, tip. 12 
Petiolated, No. 220 
Petiolatum, fig. 129 
Petioles, No. 4, 125 
Pileus, 423, fig. 8, 4. 
Pili, No. 240 
Piloſe, No. 164 
Piloſum, fig. 83 
Pinnatifid, No. 130 
Pinnated, No. 232 
Pinnatum, fig. 59. Cum 
impari, fig. 104. Ab- 
rupte, fig. 105, Alter- 
natim, fig. 106. Inter- 
rupte, fig. 107. Cirrho- 
ſum, fig. 108. Conju- 
gatum, fig. 109. De- 
curſive, fig. 110. Ar- 
ticulate, fig. 111 
Piſtil, No. 10 
Piſtillum, fig. 12, ff, &c. 
Plain, No, . MH, 
Plaited, No. 380 
Plicated, No. 380 
Plicatum, fig. 73 
lum; No. 353 
Plumoſe, No. 364 
Pollen, 33a, fig. 20, 4. 
Polycotyledones, No. 416 
Polyphyllous, No. 294 
Poly ſpermous, No. 419 
Pomum, No. 354, fig. 25 
Præmorſum, fig. 54 
Præmorſus, No. 386 
Procumbent, No. 51 
Proliferous, No. 209, 389 
Proper, No. 292, 302 
Pubes, No. 17 
Pulpons, No. 30 
Punctated, No. 156 


Ouaterno, Kc. fig. 138 
Quinquangulare, fig. 56 
R 


Racemus, No. 274 fig. 33 

Rachis, No. 283 

Radiated, No. 328 

Radical, No. 116 

Radicant, No. 387 

Radius, No. 425 

Radix tuberoſa, fig. 164. 
Fuſiforma, fig. 165. Ra- 
moſa, fig. 166. Repens, 
167 

Rameum, fig. 126 

Ramoſe, or ramous, No. 
211 

Ramoſiſſimus, No 212 
Receptacle; No. 13 
Receptaculum commune 
nudum, fig. 9. Com- 
mune paleis imbrica- 
tum, fig. 10 

Reclinatum, fig. 122 

Reflex, 
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Reflex, No. 49 
Reflexum, fig. 122 
Regular, No. 317 
Reniform, No. 98 
Reniforme, hg. 45 
Repand, No. 179 
Repandum, fig. 65 
Repent, No. 196, 203 
Reſupinated, No. 373 
Retrofract, No. 262 
Retuſe, No. 182 
Retuſam, fig. 82 
\ Revolute, No. 50 
Revolutum, fig. 123 
Revoluted, No. 377 
Rhombous, No. 72 
Romboidal, No. 108 
Right, No. 42 
Rigid, No. 333 
Rimoſe, No. 145 c. 
Ringent, No. 319 
Root, No.1 
Rotated, No. 96 
Rugoſe, No. 153 
Rugoſum, fig. 87 
Kuncinated, No. 103 
S 


Sabre - ſnaped, No. 91 
Sagittated, No. 100 
Sagittatum, fig. 49 

Sarmentoſe, No. 204 

Savw-toothed, No. 176 

Scabrous, No. 167 

Scandent, No. 201 

Scapus, 199. fig. 149 

Seed, No. 12 

Sced- caſe, No. 11 

Semen, fig, 31 c. 

Seminale, fig. 124 

Semitores, No. 82 

Sempervirent, No. 27 

Sequent, No. 58 

Sericeous, No. 162 
Serrated, No. 176 
Serratum, fig. 16 


1 


Seſſile, fig. 130 

Setaceous, No 166 

Setz, No. 245. 

Shaft, No. 199 

Sheath, No. 309 

Sheathing, No. 228 

Siliqua, 346, fig. 24 

Simple, No. 269, 279, 286 

Simplex, No. 207 

Simpliciſſimus, No. 206 

Single, No. 207 

Si nuated, No. 40 

Solid, No. 28, 402 

Spadix, 284, fig. 2 

Spangle, No. 16 

Sparſe, No. 132 

Spatha, No. 309, fig. I 

Spathulated, No. 105 

Speck, No. 258 

Spica, No. 268, fig. 34 

Spina ſimplex, fig. 157 4. 
Triplex, fig. 157 6 

Spinæ, No. 255 

Spineſcent, No. 216 

Spinous, No. 172 

Squamous, No, 338 

Squarroſe, No. 391 

Stalk, No. 2, 197 

Stalked, No. 362 

Stamina, No. 9, fig. 12 

Stellatum, fig. 137 

Stem, No. 197 

Stimuli, No. 256 

Stigma, No. 337, fig. 12 c. 
18 ee. 210 

Stipes, No. 200, fig. 8 e. 
31d 

Stipitatus, No. 362 
Stipula, No. 14 
Stipulæ, fig. 154, 6 

Stock, No. 200 

Stoloniferous, No. 205 

Strobilus, No. 357, fig. 7 

Striated, No. 144 

Strigæ, No. 244 
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Strigoſe, No. 169 
Style, No. 336 
Stylus, fig. 12 6. 18 c. 

216 

Suberoſus, No. 420 

Submerſed, No. 217 

Subramoſe, 210 
Subrotund, No. 63 
Subrotundum, fig. 38 
Subulated, No. 76 
Subulatum, fig. 44 
Sulcated, No. 145 
Sulcatum, fig. 97 

Superior, No. 295, 304 

Swob, No. 350 

Sword - ſnaped, No. 99 

5 


Tendril, No. 15 
Teres, No. 81, fig. 98 
Tergeminous, No, 236 
Terminal, No. 136 
Ternatum foliolis petiola- 
tis, fig. 100, 101 
Thorny, No. 172 
Thyrſus, No. 277 
Tomentoſe, No. 160 
Tomentoſum, fig. 84 
Tomentum, No. 239 
Tortile, No. 307 
Toruloſa, No. 347 
Trapeziform, No. 73 
Triangular, &c. No. 71 
Triangulare, fig. 48 
Tricoccous, No. 344 
Trigonous, &c. No. 84 
Trilobum, fig. 53 
Trinervated, No. 149 
Trinerved, No 547 
Tripinnated, No. 238 
Triplinerved, No. 149 
Triternated, No. 237 
Triternatum, fig. 115 
Sine impari, fig. 116. 
Cum impari, fig. 117. 
Truncated, No. 183 


— — — . — ——1 


Trunk, No. 2 
Tube, No. 313 
Tuberous, No. 192 
Tubulons, No. 327 
Tunicated, No. 403 
Turbinated, No. 73 
V. 
Vaginans, No. 135 
Vaginating, No. 223 
Valves, fig. 29 aa 
Valvulz, No. 339 
Venoſum, fig. 88 
Venous, No. 151 
Ventricoſe, No. 107 
Vernation, No. 373 
Verticillated, No. 130 
Verticillus, No. 265, fig. 35 
Vexillum, No. 324 
Villi, No. 241 
Villous, No. 161 
Virgated, No. 213 
Viſcid, No. 159 
Viſcolity, No. 251 
Vizzard, No. 320 
Umbella No. 277. Univer- 


ſalis, fig. 44. partiali 
1 , 75 44. P 85 


Be 4 

mbellula, No. 281 
Undated, No. 114 

Ungues, fig. 13 4 

Unguis, No. 315 
Uniflorous, No. 304 
Unilateral, No. 275 
Univerſal, No. 300 
Volva, No. 311, fig. 18 3 
Voluble, No. 202 
Utricle, No. 250 


W. 
Waved, No. 114 
Wedge-ſhaped, No. 67 
Wheel-ſhaped, No, 96 
Whirled, No. 130. 


Winged, No. 215 


Wings, No. 324 
Wrapper, No. 299. 


There is alſo a great conſumption of it throughout the 


Levant. 


BOTE, (Sax.), ſignifies a recompence, ſatisfattion, 


divination), an ancient ſpecies of divination, by means of 
plants; eſpecially ſage and ſig- leaves. The manner of 
performing, it was thas: the perſons who conſulted wrote 
their own names and their queſtions on leaves, which 
they expoſed to the wind; and as many of the letters as 
remained in their places were taken up, and being join- 
cd together, contained an anſwer to the queſtion. 
BOTARGO, a kind of ſauſage, made with the 
eggs and blood of the mullet, a large fiſh common in 
the Mediterranean. The beſt kind comes from Tunis 
in Barbary : It muſt be choſen dry and reddiſh. The 
people of Provence uſe a great deal of it, the common 


way of eating it being with olive oil and lemon juice. 
Vor. HI, 


or amends: hence comes manbote, compenſation, or a- 
mends for a man ſlain, &c. In king Ina's laws is de- 
clared what rate was ordained for expiation of this of- 
fence, according to the quality of the perſon (lain. 
From hence likewiſe we have our common phraſe, 79- 
boot, i. e. comperſationis gratia. There are houſe-bute, 
plough. bote, &c. privileges to tenants in cutting of wood, 
&c. 

BOTELESS, (ſine remedio). In the charter of 
Hen. I. to Tho. archbiſhop of York, it is ſaid, © that 
no judgment, or ſum of money, ſhall acquit him that 
commits ſacrilege ; but he is in Engliſh called 5%, 
VIZ. without emendation.” We retain the word (till in 
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common ſpeech: as, It is 5::t/es to attempt ſuch a 
thing; that is, It is vain to attempt it. 

BOTH (John and Andrew), Flemiſh painters, and 
pupils of Blocmart. The union of theſe brothers was 
very ſingular; they were inſeparable in their ſtudies, 
travels, and paintings. John painted the landſcape part 
of their pictures in the manner of Lorrain, and Andrew 
the figures and animals in the ſtyle of Bamboche. They 
both died in 1650. John's taſte in landſcape is ele- 
pint; his ideas arc grand, his compoſition beautiful; 
aud his execution rich and maſterly in the higheſt de- 
gree, His light is not always well diſtributed ; but his 
hygures arc excellent. It js tobe regretted that we have 
not more of his works; for they are certainly, upon the 
whole, among the beſt landſcapes we have. 

BOTHNIA, a province of Sweden, at the end of 
the gulph of the ſame name, Ir is divided into two 
parts called caſt and weſt Bothnia, the former of which 
belongs o Finland, Weſt Buthnia is full of mountains; 
the carth is fandy, and yet a ſcarcity of proviſions is 
ſeldom known. Cattle and game are fo common, ſal- 
mon and a fort of herrings ſo plenty, and the trade of 
ſkins is ſo gainful, that the inhabitants can command 
what they want from their neighbours. There are on- 
ly two towns worth mentioning, viz. Tornea and Uma. 
The inhabitants of this province are Proteſtants ; and 
arc a civil well-behaved people. 

BOTRYS, BoTkrus, or Beoſtra, (anc. geog.) a town 
of Phoenicia, on the Mediterranean, built by Saturn, 
(a proof at leaſt of antiquity) ; twelve miles to the 
north of Byblus, and twenty to the ſouth of Tripolis. 
Now almolt in ruins, and called Boteron, or Baturn, 
(Poſtellus). E. Long. 37. 30. N. Lat. 34. 6. 

BOTT, among bone-lace weavers, a kind of round 
cuſhion of light matter placed on the knee, whereon 
they work or weave their lace with bobbins, &c. 

Borr, in zoology. Sec BoTtTs. 

BOTTICELLI, (Sandro, or Aleſſandro), born at 
Florence in 1437, learned the rudiments of painting 
under Filippo Lippi. He executed ſeveral pictures 
for pope Sixtus IV. and others for the city of Flo- 
rence : for theſe he received large ſums of money, all 
of which he expended, and died at laſt in great diltreſs, 
aged 78, He was not only a painter, but a man of let- 
ters, Baldini, according to the general report, com- 
municated to him the ſecret of engraving, then newly 
diſcovered by Finiguerra their rownſman. The fa- 
mous edition of Dante's Poem of Hell, printed at Flo- 
rence by Nicholo Lorenzo della Magna, A. D. 1481, 
and to which, according to ſome authors, Botticelli 
undertook to write notes, was evidently intended to 
have been ornamented with prints, one for each canto; 
and theſe prints (as many of them as were finiſhed) 
were deſigned, if not engraved, by Botticelli. It is 
remarkable that the two firſt plates only were printed 
upon the leaves of the book, and for want of a blank 
ſpace at the head of the firſt canto, the plate belong- 
ing to it is placed at the bottom of the page. Blank 
ſpaces are left for all the reſt; that as many of them 
as were finiſhed might be paſted on, Mr Wilbraham 
poſſeſſes the fineſt copy of this book extant, in any pri- 
vate library ; and the number of prints in it amounts 
to nineteen, The two firſt, as uſual, are printed on 
the leaves; and the other ſeventeen, which follow re- 
gularly, are paſted ou the blank ſpaces. And theſe ap- 
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and fold by the caſe-makers. 
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parently were all that Botticelli ever executed. About 


the year 1460, it is {aid that he engraved a ſet of plates, Bottling. 
— — 


reprelenting the Prophets and Sibzls, Baſan tells us, 
that he marked theſe plates with a 9190gram compoſed 
of an A and a B joined together. 

BOTTLE, a ſmall veſſel proper to contain liquors, 
made of leather, glaſs, or ſtone. The word is formed 
from butcllus, or Prelius, uſed in barbarous Latin wri- 
ters, for a lefler veilel of wine; being a diminutive of 
beta, which denoted a butt or caſk of that liquor. 

The ancient Jewiſh bottles were cags made of goats 
or other wild beaſts ſkins, with the hair on the inſide, 
well ſcwed and pitched together; an aperture in one 
of the animal's paws ſerving for the mouth of the 
vellel, 

Glaſs bottles are better for cyder than thoſe of ſtone. 
Foul glaſs-bottles are cured by rolling ſand or ſmall 
ſhot in them; muſty bottles, by boiling them. See 
GLAss, 

Bottles are chiefly made of thick coarſe plaſs ; 
though there are likewiſe bottles of boiled leather made 
Fine glaſs-bottles cover- 
ed with ſtraw or wicker, are called faſts or bettees. 
The quality of the glaſs has becn ſometimes found to 
affect the liquor in the bottle. 

Dr Percival cautions againſt the practice of cleaning 
of wine-bottles with leaden ſhot. It frequently hap- 
pens (he thinks), through inattention, that ſome of the 
little pellets are left behind ; and when wine or beer 
is again pourcd into the bottles, this mineral poiſon will 
ſlowly diſſolve, and impregnate thoſe vinoas liquors 
with its deleterious qualitics. The ſweetneſs which is 
ſometimes perceived in red port wine may ariſe from 
this cauſe, when ſuch an adulteration is neither deſigu- 
ed nor ſuſpected. —Potaſh is recommended for cleanſing 
bottles : a (mall quantity in the water will clean two 
groſs, | 

BOTTLING, the operation of putting up liquors in 
bottles corked, to keep, ripen, and improve. The wri- 
ters on good huſbandry give divers rules concerning the 
bottling of beer, cyder, and the like. The virtues of 
Spaw, Pyrmont, Scarborough, and other waters, de- 
pend on their being well bottled and corked, otherwiſe 
they loſe both their taſte and ſmell. To preſerve them, 
it is neceſlary the bottles be filled up to the month, that 
all the air may be excluded, which is the great enemy 
of bottled liquors. The cork is alſo further ſecured by 
a cement. Some improve their bottled beer, by put- 
ting cryſtals of tartar and wine, or malt ſpirits; and o- 
thers, by putting ſugar boiled up with the eſſence of 
ſome herb, and cloves into each bottle. 

Cyder requires ſpecial precautions in the bottling ; 
being more apt to fly, and burſt the bottle, than other 
liquors. The beſt way to ſecure them, is to have the 
liquor thoroughly fine before it be bottled. For want 
of this, ſome leave the bottles open a while, or open 
them after two or three days bottling, to give them 
vent. If one bottle break, through fermentation, it is 
beſt to give them all vent, and cork them up again. 
Mean cyder is apter to break the bottles than rich. 
Some ſoak the corks in ſcalding water, to render them 
more plant and ſerviceable. Another particular to be 
obſerved is, to lay the bottles ſo as that the liquor may 
always keep the cork wet and ſwelled. Something alſo 
depends on the place where the bottles are ſet, which 
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Bottom ovght to be ſuch as expoſes them as little as poſſible to 


the alterations and impreſſions of the air: the ground is 


Bottouy. hetter for this purpoſe than a frame; ſand better than 


the bare ground, and a running water, or a ſpring, 
often changed, beſt of all. 

To haſten the ripening of bottled liquors, they are 
ſometimes ſet in a warm place, or even expoſed to 
the ſun, when a few days will bring them to maturity. 

BOTTOM, in a general ſenſe, denotes the loweſt 
part of a thing, in contradiſtinction to the top or up- 
permoſt part. 

Borron, in navigation, is uſed to denote as well 
the channel of rivers and harbours, as the body or hall 
of a ſhip. Thus, in the former ſenſe, we ſay, a gra- 
velly bottum, clayey bottom, ſandy bottom, &c. and in 
the latter ſenſe, a Briti/h bottom, a Dutch bottom, &c, 
In ſome nations, certain commodities imported in 
foreign bottoms pay a duty, over and above what 
they are liable to if imported in their own bot- 
toms. 

BOTTOMRY, in commerce, (a practice which o- 
riginally aroſe from permitting the maſter of a ſhip in 
a forcign country to hypothecate the ſhip in order to 
raiſe money to refit), is in the nature of a mortgage of 
a ſhip; when the owner takes up money to enable him 
to carry en his voyage, and pledges the keel or bot- 
tom of the ſhip (pars pro tots) as a ſecurity for the re- 
payment. In ſuch caſe it is underſtood, that if the 
ſhip be loſt, the lender loſes alſo his whole money ; but 
if it return in ſafety, then he ſhall receive back his prin- 
cipal, and alſo the premium or intereſt agreed upon, 
however it may excced the legal rate of intereſt. Aud 
this is allowed to be a valid contract in all trading na- 
tions for the benefit of commerce, and by reaſon of 
the extraordinary hazard run by the lender. And in 
this caſe, the ſhip and tackle, if brought home, are an- 
ſwerable (as well as the perſon of the borrower) for 
the money lent. But if the loan is not upon the veſſel, 
but upon the goods and merchandize, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſold or exchanged in the courſe of the 
voyage, then only the borrower, perſonally, is bound 
to anſwer the contract; who therefore, in this caſe, is 
ſaid to take up the money at re/pondentia, Theſe terins 
are alſo applied to contracts for the repayment of mo- 
ney borrowed, not on the ſhip and goods only, but on 
the mere hazard of the voyage itſelf; when a man lends 
a merchant 1000/. to be employed in a beneficial trade, 
with condition to be repaid with extraordinary intereſt, 
in caſe ſuch a voyage be ſafely performed : which kind 
of agreement is ſometimes called fznu5 nanuticum, and 
ſometimes ſura maritima. But as this gave an open- 
ing for uſurious and gaming contracts, eſpecially upon 
long voyages, it was enacted by the ftatute 19 Geo, II. 
g. 37, that all monies lent on bottomry, or at reſpor- 
dentia, on veſſels bound to or from the Eaſt Indies, 
ſhall be expreſsly lent only upon the ſhip, or upon the 
merchandize; that the lender ſhall have the benefit of 
ſalvage; and that if the borrower has not on board ef- 
fects to the value of the ſum borrowed, he ſhall be re- 
ſponſible to the lender for ſo much of the principal as 
hath not been laid ont, with legal intereſt and all o- 
ther charges, though the ſhip and merchandize be to- 
tally loſt, | 

BOTTONY. A croſs bottony, in heraldry, termi- 
nates at each end in three buds, knots, or buttons, re- 
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ſembling, in ſome meaſure, the three-leaved graſs; on Nottrigaro 


BOT 


which account ,Segoing, in his Tre/or Heraldique, terms 
it croix trefflee. It is the badge of the order of St Mau- 
rice. See HeraLDey Plates. 

BOTTRIGARO (Hercole), a perſon eminently 
ſkilled in the ſcience of muſic, though not a muſician 
by profeſſion. He was a man of rank in Bologna; and 
appears, from ſeveral letters to him that have been print- 
ed, to have had the title of Count. He publiſhed ſeve- 
ral controverſial pieces on the ſubje& of muſic, It ſeems 
that he entertained ſtrong prejudices in favour of the 
ancient muſic; and that he attempted, as Vincentino 
and others had done, to intreduce the chromatic ge- 
nus into practice, but with no better ſucceſs than had 
attended the endeavours of others. He corrected Go- 
gavino's Latin verſion of Ptolemy in namberleſs in- 
ſtances; and that to ſo good a purpoſe, that Dr Willis 
has in general conformed to it in that tranſlation of the 
ſame author which he gave to the world many years 
after. He alſo tranſlated into Italian Boztins de Mu- 
ſica, and as much of Plutarch and Macrobius as relates 
to muſic: beſides this, he made annotations upon Ari- 
ſtoxenus, Franchinus, Spataro, Vicentino, Zarlino, and 
Galiflei; and, in ſhort, on almoſt every muſical trea- 
tiſe he could lay his hands on, as appears by the copies 
which were once his own, and are now repolited in 
many libraries in Italy, Of 8 works it is 
ſaid that they contain greater proofs of his learning 
and ſkill in muſic, than of his abilities as a writer, his 
ſtyle being remarkably inelegant, nevertheleſs he af- 
fected the character of a poet; and there is extant a 
collection of poems by him in 8vo, printed in 1557. 


Walther + repreſents him as an able mathematician, + Muſcat 
and a collector of rarities; and ſays he was poſſeſl- Lexicon. 


ed of a cabinet, which the emperor Ferdinand II. had 
a great deſire to purchaſe He died in 1609. 

BOTTS, in zoology, a ſpecies of worms which can 
be produced and nouriſhed only in the inteſtines of a 
horſe. It is there alone they can enjoy the proper tem- 
perature of heat, and receive the nouriſhment neceſſary 
for them. Sec OEsTRUS. OS 

Beſides the long worms which have been obſerved 
in the bodies of horſes, there are alſo ſhort ones. —By 
theſe are to be underſtood what we call 50117. 

All authors, both ancient and modern, who have 
treated of the diſeaſes of horſes, have taken notice of 
theſe worms; but M. Valliſnieri is the firſt who has 
traced them to the laſt ſtage of their transformation, 
and has ſeen them change into a hairy kind of fly like 
the drone. 

The flies from which theſe botts are produced inha- 
bit the country, and do not come near houſes, at leaſt 
not near thoſe of great towns; and therefore horſes are 
never liable to have theſe worms (7. e. botts) in their 
bodies, if they have been kept in the houſe, cſpecial- 
ly in a town, during the ſummer and autumn. 

It is in the former of theſe ſeaſons, and perhaps too 
in the beginning of the latter, that the females of theſc 
flies apply themſelves to the anus of horſes, and endea- 
vour to gain admittance, in order there to depoſit their 
eggs, or pcrhaps their worms. 

The preciſe inſtant of their entrance will ſcarce ad- 
mit of an eye-witneſs, but by the mereſt chance; yet 
M. Valliſnieri ſays, that Dr Gaſpari had attained this 
very uncommon fight. The Doctor (he tells us) was 
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one day looking at his mares in the field; and from be 


—— ing very quiet, he obſerved, that on a ſudden they be- 


came very reſtleſs, and ran about in great agitation, 
prancing, plunging, and kicking, with violent motions 
of their tails, He concluded, that theſe extraordinary 
effects were produced by ſome fly buzzing about them, 
and endeavouring to ſettle upon the anus of one of 
them; but the fly not being able to ſucceed, he obſerv- 
ed it to go off with leſs noiſe than before, towards a 
mare that was feeding at a diſtance from the reſt; and 
now the fly taking a more effectual method to obtain 
its deſign, paſſed under the tail of the mare, and fo 
made its way to the anus. Here at firſt it occaſioned 
only an itching, by which the inteſtine was protruded 
with an increaſing aperture of the anus; the fly takin 

the advantage of this penetrated further, and ſecure 

itſelf in the fold of the inteſtine :;—this effected, it was 
in a fitaation proper for laying its eggs. Soon af- 
ter this, the mare became very violent, running about, 
prancing, and kicking, and throwing herſelf on the 


ground; in ſhort, was not quiet, nor returned to feed- 


ing, till after a quarter of an hour. 

The fly then, we ſee, can find means of depoſiting its 
eggs, or perhaps its worms (i. e. botts), in the funda- 
ment of the horſe ; which once effected, it has done all 
that is neceſſary for them. If theſe bott-worms are not 
hatched when firſt depoſited in the horſe, but are then 
only eggs, it will not be long before it happens, from 
the nutritive heat they there receive. 

Theſe bort-worms ſoon make their way into the in- 
teſtines of the horſe : they occupy ſuch parts of this 
region as are to them moſt convenient; and ſometimes 
as we ſhall ſce preſently) they penetrate even to the 

omach. All the hazard they appear to be expoſed 
to, is that of being carried away from the places they 
have fixed on by the excrement, which may ſeem like- 
ly to drive all before it. But nature has provided for all 
things; and when we ſhall have further deſcribed 
theſe bott-worms it will ſeem that they are able to 
maintain their ſituation, and to remain in the body of 
the horſe as long as they pleaſe. 

There is a time when theſe bott-worms are of them- 
ſclves deſirous to leave this their habitation, it being no 
longer convenient for them after the purpoſes of their 
growth are anſwered. Their transformation to a fly 
muſt be performed out of the horſe's body: and ac- 
cordingly, when the time of their transformation draws 
near, they approach towards the anus of the horſe ; and 
then leave him of their own accord, or with the excre- 
ment, with which they then ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried along. 

According to Mr de Reaumur's obſervations, the 
* two uncqual claws, by which they are 
enabled to remain in the inteſtines of the horſe in op- 
polition to all the efforts of the excrement to force them 
ont, Theſe claws are of a fort of anchor, differently diſ- 
poſed from thoſe of common anchors, but contrived to 
produce the ſame effect. Beſides theſe two claws, na- 
ture has given them a very great number of triangular 
To or briſtles, very ſufficient to arm them againſt 
the coats of the inteſtines, and to reſiſt the force em- 
ployed to drive them towards the anus, provided the 
head be directed towards the ſtomach of the horſe. 

It will be aſked, no doubt, if theſe bott-worms are 
not dangerous to horſes? —The mares which attorded 
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Mr de Rcaumur, for ſeveral years, thoſe on which he 
made his obſervations, did not appear to be leis in 
health than thoſe which had none; but it may ſome- 
times happen, that they are in ſo great a quantity in 
the body of the horſe, as to prove fatal to him, M. 
Valliſnieri ſuppoſes theſe bott- worms to have been the 
cauſe of an epidemical diſeaſe that deſtroyed a great 
many horſes about Verona and Mantua in the year 1712. 
— The obſervations communicated to him by Dr Gaſ- 
pari ſufficiently confirm his ſuppoſition. This gentle- 
man, upon diſſecting ſome horſes that died of this diſ- 
temper, found in their ſtomachs a ſurpriſing quantity 
of ſhort worms ; of which to pive us ſome idea, he 
compares them to the kernelsof a pomegranate opened: 
each of theſe, by gnawing on the coat of the ſtomach, 
has made for itſclt a kind of cellule therein, each of 
which would eaſily contain a grain of Indian wheat. It 
is eaſy to imagine by this means the ſtomach muſt be 
reduced to a wretched condition; the outer membranes 
were inflamed, and the inner ones ulcerated and cor- 
rupted ; a very ſmall quantity of theſe worms were found 
in the ſmall inteſtines, and only a few in the larger, to 
which laſt they were found affixed, but had not corro- 
ded them. It is only perhaps when theſe bott-worms 
are in great numbers, and thereby incommode each 
other in ther inteſtines of the horſe, that they make 
their way towards the ſtomach : and indeed a very few 
flies muſt be enough to overſtock the inſide of a horſe, 
provided they would depoſit all their eggs, and ſuch 
ſhould all be animated, M. Valliſnieri * counted 
700 and odd in the body of a ſingle fly. 

When one of theſe botts has left the anus of the 
horſe, it falls on the ground; and immediately ſeeks 
out for ſome place of ſafety, where it may retire, to 
prepare for the laſt ſtage of its transformation by which 
it is to become a fly. And now by degrees the ſkin 
hardens and thickens; and at length forms a ſolid ſhell 
or cod, the form of which ſcarce differs from that of 
the worm. It is firſt of a pale red colour, which 
changes into cheſnut; and at length, by the addition 
of gradual and ſucceſſive ſhades of brown, the ſhell is 
rendered black. The worm, or bott, be fore it paſſes 
into a nymph, is of the form of an oblong ball; it re- 
mains in this ſorm much longer than worms of the 
fleſhy-fly kind. M. de Reaumur met with worms that 
retained this figure five or ſix days; and as yet, one can 
perceive no traces of the legs, wings and head of the 
nymph. Hence he firſt learned, that thoſe bott- 
worms do not become nymphs immediately upon their 
firſt change; but that, in order to become flies, they 
muſt undergo one change more than caterpillars or- 
dinarily do to become butterflies. For the cure of 
horſes troubled with the botts, ſee FARRIERV, S xv. 

BOTWAR, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia, and ſubject to the duke of Wirtemberg. E. 
Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. 49. o. 

BOTZENBURG, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Mecklenburg. It had a caſtle, which was deſtroyed 
by the Danes in 1202. It is ſeated on the Elbe, and 
the veſſels that paſs by are obliged to pay a conſiderable 
toll. E. Long. 10. 48. N. Lat. 53. 34. 

BOVA, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, ſeated near the Apennine mountains. E. 
Long. 16. 15. N. Lat. 27. 15. 

BOUCHAIN, a fortified town of the French Ne- 

therlands, 
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Bouche, therlands, in the province of Hainault. It is divided 


into two parts by the river Scheld. It was taken by 


Bougie. the French in 1676; and by the allies under the duke 


of Marlborough in 1711, which was the laſt military 
atchievment of that great general; but the following 
year it was retaken by the French. E. Long. 3. 15. 
N. Lat. 50. 17. 

BOUCHE oy covkr, the privilege of having meat 
and drink at court ſcot-free, The word is alſo written 
beuge, bouge, and budge ; it is mere French, where it 
ſignifies out. The French ſtill uſe the phraſe, Aocir 
bouche d la cour ; that is, to have table or diet at court. 
This privilege is ſometimes only extended to bread, 
beer, and wine: it was a cuſtom anciently in ule, as 
well in the houſes of noblemen as in the king's court. 
Thomas earl of Lancaſter retained Sir John de Ewre, 
to ſerve him with ten men at arms in time of war, al- 
lowing them Longe of court, with livery of hay and oats, 
horſe-ſhoes and nails. Sir Hugh Merrill had the ſame 
privilege for life, on condition of ſerving king Ed- 
ward II. 

 BOUCHET (John), a French poet and hiſtorian 
flouriſhed in the 16th century. The moſt conſiderable 
of his writings are the Annals of Aquitaine, and his 
Chapelet des Princes. 

BOUDRY, a ſmall town of Swiſſerland, in the pro- 
vince of Neufchatel, and capital of a chatelainry of the 
ſame name. E. Long. 7. 5. N. Lat, 47. 11. 

BOVEY-coar, an inflammable foſlile found in 
England, France, Italy, Swiſſerland, Germany, Ire- 
land, &c. Its colour is brown or brownith black, and 
of a laminar ſtructure. It is compoſed of wood, pene- 
trated by petrol or bitumen; and frequently contains 
pyrites, alam, and vitriol. 

BOUFLERS (Lewis Francis, duke of), a peer and 
marſhal of France, was born in 1644. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his valour and conduct in ſeveral fieges and 
battles, and had the command of the right wing when 
the French were defeated at the bloody battle of Mal- 
plaquet. He died at Fountainbleau in 1711. —Marſhal 
Bouflers, his ſon, died at Genoa, after having delivered 
that republic. 

BOUGEANT (William Hyacinth), a famous Je- 
ſoir, firſt taught humanity at Caen and Nevers, and 
afterwards ſettled at the college of Lewis the Great, 
where he employed himſelf in writing ſeveral works ; 
the principal of which were, 1. A collection of phyſi- 
cal obſervations, extracted from the beſt authors. 2. An 
hiſtory of the wars and negociations which preceded 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. 3. The female doctor, a 
philoſophical amuſement on the language of beaſts, &c. 
He died in 1743. 

BOUGH, denotes much the ſame with pRANcH.— 
Green boughs anciently made part of the decoration 
of altars and temples, eſpecially on feſtival occaſions. 
Oaken boughs were offered to Jupiter ; thoſe of laurel, 
to Apollo ; of olive, to Minerva; myrtle, to Venus ; 
ivy, to Bacchus; pine, to Pan ; and cypreſs, to Pluto. 
Some make them the primitive food of mankind before 
acorns were introduced. 

BOUGIE. In the French language it ſignifies a 
wax candle, and is applied to a machine which (as the 
wax candle formerly was) is introduced into the urethra 
for removing obſtructions there, Monſ. Daran, a 
French ſurgeon, lately boaſted of his introducing them 


E 


as an improvement in his art, and acquired conſiderable Dougie, 
Scultetus, about Beubours. 
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profit by making and ſelling them. 
the middle of the 17th century, uſed bougies in diſeaſes 
of the urethra, and Monſ. Daran probably took the 
hint from him. Different compoſitions have been uſed, 
and generally mercury was a part of them, Riverius 
made a plaſter as follows : E ol. oliv. th iv. ceræ ci- 
trin. Ib ii. minii & ceruſſ. ad th iſs tereb. venet. & rez. 
alb. aa 3 ii m. Whether the bougies are made up of 
this or any other com poſition, they muſt be of different 
ſizæcs, from the bigneſs of a knitting needle to that of 
2 goole quill. They are made of linen rags, ſpread 
with a proper matter, and then rolled up as tollows. 
_— ſpread any quantity of the linen rag with the 
compolition that is choſen for the purpoſe, cut it into 
lips from ſix to ten inches long, and from half an inch. 
to an inch broad: then dexterouſly roll them on a glazed 
tile into the form of a wax candle; and as the end of 
the bougie that is io be entered firſt into the urethra 
ſhould be ſomewhat ſmaller than the reſt, it would be 
as well to cut the flips a little tapering. It ſhould alſo 
be obſerved, that when the bougies are rolled up, that 
ſide muſt be outward on which the plaſter is ſpread. 
Monſ. Daran, and ſome others, attributed the action 
of their bougies to the compolition they made uſe of in 
forming them. Mr Sharp apprehended, that as much 
of their _— was owing to the compreflion they 
made on the affected part, as to any other principle; 
and Mr Aiken very juſtly ſays, As it is evident that 
bougies of very different compolitions ſucceed equally 
well in curing the ſame diſorders in the urethra, it is 
plain that they do not act by means of any peculiar 
qualities in their compolition, but by means of ſome 
property common to them all. This muſt be their 
mechanical form and texture, therefore their mode of 
action muſt be ſimple compreſſion. The efficacy of 
mere compreſſion in many caſes of conſtriction is well 
known, from the uſe of ſponge rents for widening 
parts that are ſtraitened by cicatrices ; and admitting 
obſtruction in the urethra to be from a conſtriction 
formed by cicatrized ulcers, or a projection of the 
ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra into the canal, we may 
eaſily conceive, that a gentle continued elaſtic compret- 
fon will in time overcome the diſcale. We may alſo 
readily account for the inferior efficacy of metallic and 
whalebone bougies, from their not having the property 
ef ſwelling with moiſture, and therefore not making 16 
equal a compreſſion. As to bougies procuring a diſ- 
charge of matter, there is no doubt but the mechanical 
ſtimulus of a foreign body in ſuch a tender part, though 
free from diſeaſe, maſt produce it in ſome degree; and 
that this will be varied according the chemically irri- 
tating quality of the compoſition, and the irritable 
ſtate of the urethra : but it ſeems an abſurdity to apply 
a topic, made uniform throughout, to the whole length 
of a canal, with a view of producing extraordinary ef- 
fects upon a particular part of it, by means of ſome 
powerful quality in the ingredients. As to that part 
of the bougie which was in contact with the diſeaſed 
part, being particularly covered with matter; this cir- 
cumſtance is probably owing to the greater irritation 
of that part of the nrethra where the diſorder is, than 
any other. 
BOUHOURS (Dominic), a celebrated French cri- 
tic, was born at Paris in 1628; and has been by ſome 
con- 
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Bouhours conſidered a3 2 proper perſon to ſucceed Malherbe, who Caer-leon, in Monmouthſhire : Now called Cowbridge ; Boulainvil- 
' died about that time, He was entered into the ſociety according to Baudrand, Bangor in Carnarvonſhire. liers, 
Bovium. of Jeſuits at the age of 16; and was appointed to read 


lectures upon polite literature in the college of Cler- 
mont at Paris, where he had ſtudied : but he was ſo in- 
ceſlantly attacked with the headach, that he could not 
purſue the deſtined taſk, He afterwards undertook the 
education of two ſons of the duke of Longue ville, 
which he diſcharged with great applauſe. The duke 
had ſuch a regard for Bouhours, that he would needs dic 
in bis arms; and the“ Account of the pious and Chri- 
ſtian death“ of this great perſonage was the firſt work 
which Bouhours gave the public. He was ſent to Dun- 
kirk to the Popiſh refugees from England; and in the 
midſt of his miſſionary occupations, found means 10 
compoſe and publiſh books. Among theſe were, Eu- 
tretiens d' Ariſle & d' Eugene, or“ Dialogues between 
Ariſtus and Eugenius; a work of a critical nature, 
and concerning the French language. His book was 
printed no leſs than five times at Paris, twice at Gre- 
noble, at Lyons, at Bruſſels, at Amſterdam, at Ley- 
den, &c. and embroiled him in quarrels with a great 
number of cenſors, with Menage in particular, who, 
however, lived in friendſhip with our author before 
and after, The fame of this piece, and the pleaſure he 
took in reading it, recommended Bouhours ſo effectu- 
ally to the celebrated miniſter Colbert, that he truſted 
him with the education of his fon the marquis of Seg- 
nelai, He wrote afterwards ſeveral other works; the 
chief of which are. 1. Remarks and doubts upon the 
French language. 2. Dialogues upon the art of think- 
ing well in works of genius. 3. The life of St Igna- 
tius, 4. The art of plcaling in converſation, 5. The 
life of St Francis Xavier, apoſtle of the Indies and of 
apan, This laſt work was tranſlated from the French 
into Engliſh by Mr Dryden, and publiſhed at London in 
the year 1632, with a dedication prefixed to James II. “s 
ueen, 
2 BOUILLON, a town of France in the duchy of 
the ſame name, and in the county ef Luxemburg, with 
a fortified caſtle, The French took it in 1676 ; upon 
which it was given to the duke of Bouillon; but the 
king keeps the caſtle to himſelf, which is ſeated on a 
rock that is almoſt inacceſſible. E. Long. 5. 20. N. 
Lat. 49. 45. 

Bouillon, in the manege, a lumpor excreſcence of 
fleſh that grows either upon or juſt by the fruſh, inſo- 
much that the fruſh ſhoots out, juſt like a lump of fleſh, 
and makes the horſe halt; and this is called the fh 
blowing upon the fruſh. one horſes, that never 
wet their feet, are ſubject to theſe excreſcences, which 
make them very lame. Sce Frusn. 

BOVINA ar#Ecrio, a diſtemper of black cattle, 
cauſed by a worm lodged between the ſkin and the 
fleſh, and perforating the ſame. This diſtemper is not 
mentioned by the ancient Greeks, and is but little 
known in Europe. 

BOVINES, a ſmall town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Namur, ſeated on the river 
Maeſe or Meuſe, in E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 49. 45. 

BO VINO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the Capi- 
tanata, ſeated at the foot of the Apennine mountains, 
in E. Long. 16. 15. N. Lat. 41. 17. 

BOVIUM, (Itinerary) ; a town of the Silures, in 
Britain, fifteen miles to the ſouth of Iſca Silurum, or 
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BOULAINVILLIERS (Henry de), Lord of St K 


Saiſe, and an eminent French writer, was deſcended 
from a very ancient and noble family, and born at St 
Saiſe in 1658, His education was among the fathers 
of the oratory ; where he diſcovered from his infancy 
thoſe uncommon abilities for which he was afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed. He applicd himſelf principally to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory ; and his performances in this way are 
numerous and conſiderable. He was the author of a 
hiſtory of the Arabians ; Fourteen letters upon the 
ancient parliaments of France; a Hiſtory of France to 
the reign of Charles VIII; the State of France, with 
hiſtorical memoirs concerning the ancient government 
of that monarchy, to the time of Hugh Capet, “ writ- 
ten (ſays Mr Monteſquicu) with a ſimplicity and ho- 
neſt treedom worthy of that ancient family from which 
their author was deſcended.” Mr Boulainvilliers died 
at Paris in 1722; and after his death was publiſhed his 
Life of Mahomet. 

BOULANGER (Nicholas-Anthony), a very ſin- 
gular Frenchman, was born at Paris in 1722, and died 
there in 1759, aged ouly 37. During his education, 
he is ſaid to have come out of the college of Beauvais al- 
moſt as ignorant as he entered into it; but, ſtruggling 
hard againſt his unaptneſs to learn, he at Icngth over» 
came it. At ſeventeen, he began to ſtudy mathema- 
tics and architecture ; and in three or four years made 
ſuch a progreſs, as to be uſcful to the baron of Thiers, 
whom he accompanied to the army in quality of en— 
1 Afterwards he had the ſuperviſion of the 

ighways and bridges; and he executed ſeveral public 
works in Champagne, Burgundy, and Lorrain. The 
author of his life, in the Didfionnaire des Hommes cele- 
bres, writes, that in this province a terrible ſpirit diſ- 
covered itſelf in him, which he himſelf did not ſuſpect 
before; and this was, it ſeems, the ſpirit of““ thinking 
philoſophically.” In cutting through mountains, di- 
recting and changing the courſes of rivers, and in 
breaking up and turning over the ſtrata of the earth, 
he ſaw a multitude of different ſubſtances, which (he 
thought) evinced the great antiquity of it, and a long 
ſeries of revolutions which it muſt have undergone. 
From the revolutions in the globe, he paſled to the 
changes that muſt have happened in the manners of 
men, in ſocieties, in governments, in religion; and he 
formed many conjectures upon all theſe. To be far- 
ther ſatisfied, he wanted ro know what, in the hiſtory 
of ages, had been ſaid upon theſe particulars ; and, 
that he might be informed from the fountain-head, 
he learned firſt Latin and then Greek. Not yet 
content, he plunged into Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, 
and Arabic ; and acquired ſo immenſe an erudition, 
that, if he had lived, he would have been one of 
the moſt learned men in Europe: but death, as we 


have obſerved, prematurely took him off, His works 


are, 1. Traite du Deſpotiſme Oriental, 2 vols 12mo; 
a very bold work: but not ſo bold and licentious as, 
2. L' Allliquite deociler, 3 vols 12mo. This was poſt- 
humous. 3. He furniſhed to the Encyclopedie the ar- 
ticles Deluge, Curve, and Societe, 4. He left behind 
him in MS. a Dictionary, which may be regarded as a 
concordance in ancient and modern language. As a 
man, he is ſaid to have been of a ſweet, calm, and en- 
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gapinz temper ; which, however, it is very difficult to 


reconcile with the dark, impetuous, ardent ſpirit, that 


Boulonne. appears to have actuated him as a writer. 
— — 
Strutt Diel 


BoULANGER (John), an engraver, who flouriſhed 
towards the end of the laſt century, was a native of 
France. His firſt manner of engraving appears to have 
been copied, in ſome degree, from that of Francis de 
Poilly ; but ſoon after he adopted one of his own, 
which, though not original, he however greatly im- 
proved: He finiſhed the faces, hands, and all the naked 
parts of his figures very neatly with dots inſtead of 
ſtrokes, or ſtrokes and dots. The effect is ſingular 
enough, and by no means unpleaſing ; only, in ſome 
few Inſtances, he has oppoſed the coarſe graving of his 
draperies, and back-ground, ſo violently to the neater 
work of the fleſh, that the outline of the latter is there- 
by rendered hard, and the general appearance of it flat 
and chalky. The ſtyle of engraving has been carried 
to its greateſt perfection in the preſent day, particular- 
ly in England. He did not draw the naked parts of 
his figures correctly, or with fine taſte. His draperies 
are apt to be heavy, and the folds not well marked. 
However, his beſt prints poſſeſs much merit, and are 
deſervedly held in great eſteem. 

BOULAY (Cæſar Egaſſe da), in Latin Bulæus, was 
born at St Ellier, a village of Maine in France ; and 
became profeſſor of humanity at the college of Navarre, 
regiſter, rector, and 1 of the univerſity of 
Paris. He died in 1678, after having publiſhed ſeve- 
ral works. The principal of them are, A Hiſtory of 
the Univerſity of Paris, in Latin, 6 vols folio; and the 
Treaſurs of Reman Antiquities, in 1 vol. folio. 

BOULCOLACA, among the modern Greeks, de- 
notes the ſpectre of ſome wicked perſon who died ex- 
communicated by the patriarch, reanimated by the 
devil, and cauſing great diſturbance among the people ; 
of which many ſtrange ſtories are told. The word is 
Greek,and is ſometimes written £;eux5aau9;, broukolakss ; 
and ſuppoſed to be derived from fupz%;, or Fa, 
« mad””, and ane, a ** ditch””, on account of the 
filthineſs of the ſight. | 

BOULDER- WALL, a kind of wall built of round 
flints or pebbles, laid in ſtrong mortar, and uſed where 
the ſea has a beach caſt up, or where there are plenty 
of flints. 

BOULETTE, in the manege. A horſe is called 
boulette, when the fetlock, or paſtern-joint, bends for- 
ward, and out of its natural ſituation, whether through 
violent riding, or by reaſon of being too ſhort- jointed, 
in which caſe the leaſt fatigue will bring it. 

BOULLOGNE (Bon de), a painter of ſome emi- 
nence, was born at Paris in 1649. From his father 
Louis de Boullogne he learned the firſt principles of 
the art; but went to Rome in order to perfect him- 
ſelf from the works of the beſt maſters. He abode in 
Italy five years. He excelled in hiſtory and portrait. 
His talents for copying the pictures of the great Ita- 
lian painters were ſo very extraordinary, that he fre- 
quently deceived the greateſt judges. He died at Pa- 
ris in 1717, aged 68. 

BouLLoGNE (Louis de), born at Paris in 1654, 
was the younger brother of the preceding; and like 
him learned from his father the firſt principles of paint- 
ing, and afterwards went to Rome to complete his 
ſtudics. His works, on his return, were ſo much 
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number of his pictures at Paris. 
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eſteemed, that Louis XIV. honoured him with the Boulloune 


order of St Michael, and, after the death of Antony 
Coypell, appointed him his principal painter. He 
chiefly excelled in hiſtorical and allegorical ſubjc&s. 
He died at Paris in 1734, aged 80 years. 
BOULLONNE (Lewis), painter to the French 
King, and profeſſor of the academy of painting, diſtin- 
guithed himſelf by his art; and died at Paris in 1674, 


Doulter. 


aged 65. There are three of his pictures in the church Pillington, 


of Notre Dame. He left two ſons who were admired 
for their ſkill in painting. The elder, who is well known 
under the name of Bon Boullonne, was firſt inſtructed 
by his father ; after which he went to perfect himſelf 
in Italy, and for that purpoſe the king allowed him a 
penſion : at his return, he was made profeſſor of the 
academy of painting. Lewis XIV. employed him in 
adorning ſeveral of his palaces ; and there are a great 
His talents for copy- 


ing the pictures of the great Italian maſters were ſo 


very extraordinary, that he frequently deceived the 
greateſt judges. He died in 1717—Lewis Boullonne 
his brother, after being alſo inſtructed by bis father, 
gained the prize of painting at 18 years of age; upon 
which he obtained the king's penſion, He ſet out for 
Italy at his brother's return, and acquired great ſkill 
in deſigning and colouring, At his return to Paris he 
was much employed; and at length became director of 
the academy of painting, Knight of the order of St 
Michael, and firſt painter to the King. Louis XIV. 
allowed him ſeveral penſions, and raiſed him and his 
poſterity to the rank of nobility. He embelliſhed the 
church of the Invalids, the chapel of Verſailles, &c. 
and died at Paris in 1733. 

BOULOGNE, a large and handſome town of Pi- 
cardy in France, and capital of the Boulognois, with a 
harbour, and a bithop's ſee, It is divided into two 
towns ; the higher, and the lower. The former is 
ſtrong both by nature and art ; and the latter is only 
ſurroanded with a ſingle wall. The harbour has a mole 
for the ſafety of the ſhips, which at the ſame time pre- 
vents it from being choaked up. The lower town is in- 
habited by merchants, and has three large ſtreets, one 
of which leads to the high town, and the other two run 
in a line on the ſide of the river. Many of the Engliſh 
and Scots reſide here, who, from a rebellion, or any o- 
ther canſe, are obliged to fly from their native country, 
E. Long. 1. 42. N. Lat. 50. 42. 


BOULOGNOIS, a territory of France, in the north 


part of Picardy, about 30 miles in length and 20 in 
breadth. The chicf town is Boulogne, and the chief 
trade is in pit-coal and butter. 

BOULTER (Dr Hugh), was born in or near Lon- 
don, of reputable and wealthy parents. He was edu- 
cated at Merchant-taylor's ſchool : and, before the Re- 
volution, was from thence admitted to a commoner of 
Chriſt-church in Oxford. Some time after, he was cho- 
ſen a demy of Magdalen-college, at the ſame election 
with Mr Addiſon and Dr Wilcox. From the merit and 
learning of the perſons elected, this was commonly called 


by Dr Hough, preſident of the college, the golden elec- 


tion, He afterwards became fellow of the ſame col- 
lege ; in which ſtation he continued in the univerſity 
till he was invited to London by Sir Charles Hodges, 
principal ſecretary of ſtate, in the year 1700, who 
made him his chaplain, and recommended him to Dr 

Ten- 
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nouler Tenifon archbiſhop of Canterbury; but his firſt prefer - enterprize; they are ſelected out of the body for this, 
ments were owing to the carl of Sunderland, by whoſe and, 25 ſoon as the buſineſs is over, are reccived again 
Bruluke, intereſt and influence he was promoted to the perſonage into their former companies. ; 
of St Olave in Southwark, and the archdeaconry of BOUM (anc. geog.), a town in Ethiopia beyond EI 


Surry, Here he continued diſcharging very faithfully 
and diligently every part of his paſtoral office, till he 
was recommended to attend George I. as his chaplain, 
when he went to Hanover in 1719. He had the ho- 
nour to teach prince Frederic the Engliſh language; 
and by bis conduct he ſo won the King's favour, that 
he promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt-church, and 
the biſhopric of Briſtol, in the {ame year, As he was vi- 
ſiting his dioceſe five years afterwards, he received a 
letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, acquainting him that 
his majeſty had nominated him to the archbiſhopric of 
Armagh and primacy of Ireland. This honour he would 
gladly have declined ; and deſired the ſecretary to uſe 
his good offices with his majeſty to excuſe him from ac- 
cepting it. Ireland happened to be at this juncture in 
a great flame, occaſioned by Wood's ruinons project ; 
and the miniſtry thought that the biſhop wonld greatly 
contribnte to quench it by his judgment, moderation, 
and addreſs, The King therefore laid his abſolute 
commands upon him: to which he ſubmitted, but with 
ſome reluctance. As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion 
of the primacy, he began to conſider that country, in 
which his lot was caſt for life, as his own ; and to pro- 
mote its true intereſt with the greateſt zeal and aſſi- 
duity, Accordingly, in innumerable inſtances, he ex- 
erted himſelf in the nobleſt acts of beneficence and pu- 
blic ſpirit. In ſcaſons of the greateſt ſcarcity, he was 
more than once inſtrumental in preventing a famine 
which threatened that nation. On one of theſe occa- 
ſions he diſtributed vaſt quantities of corn throughout 
the kingdom, for which the Houſe of Commons paſſed 
a vote of public thanks; and at another time 2500 per- 
ſon3 were fed at the poor-houſe in Dublin, every morn- 
ing, and as many every evening, for a conſiderable time 
together, moltly at the primate's expence, When 
ſchemes were propoſed for the advantage of the coun- 
try, he encouraged and promoted them not only with 


Egypt, on the welt fide of the Nile. 

BoumM $SOLIS STABULA (anc. geog.), the territory 
of Mylz, fo called: A peninſula on the eaſt coaſt of 
Sicily, to the north of Syracuſe ; remarkable for its 
fertility and rich paſtures (Theophraſtus) : and hence 
aroſe the fable of the oxen of the ſun feeding there 
3 on Apollonius). Pliny and Seneca ſay, that 
omething like dung is thrown out on the coaſt of My- 
læ and Meſſana, which gave riſe to the fable of the 
oxen of the ſun being ſtalled there ; and at this day 
the inhabitants affirm the ſame thing (Cluverius). 

BOUNCE, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of ſqualus. Sce SQUALUS. 

BOUND, in dancing, a ſpring from one foot to 
the other ; by which it differs from a hop, where the 
ſpring is from one foot to the ſame. It alſo differs 
from a half coupee, 2s in the latter the body always 
bears on the floor, either on one foot or the other; 
whereas, in the bound, it is thrown quite from the 
floor, 

Boyuxn-Bailiffs, are ſheriffs officers for executing of 
proceſs. The ſheriffs being anſwerable for their miſ- 
demeanors, the bailiffs are uſually bound in a bond for 
the due execution of their office; and thence are called 
bound-bailiffs, which the common people have corrupt- 
ed into a much more homely appellation. 

BOUNDS or LANDs. Sce ABUTTALS, 

BOUNTY, in commerce, in Brain, a premium paid 
by government to the exporters of certain Britiſh 
commodities, as ſail-cloth, gold and filver lace, ſilk- 
ſtockings, fiſh, corn, &c. The happy influence which 
bounties have on trade and manufactures is well known : 
nor can there be a more convincing proof of the good 
intentions of the government, than the great care that 
is taken to pive all poſſible encouragement to thoſe 
who ſhall eſtabliſh or improve any hazardous branch 
of trade. 


« All undertakinps, in reſpect either to mercantile en- Camplel!'s 
terprizes, or in the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, are Political 
weak and feeble in their beginnings; and if unſucceſs- $79 of 


his counſel but his parſe. He had a great compaſſion for 
the poor clergy of his dioceſe, who were diſabled from 
giving their children a proper education ; and he main- 


rained ſeveral of the children of ſuch in the aniverſity. 
He erected four houſes at Drogheda for the reception 
of elerpy men's widows, and pnrchaſed an eſtate for the 
endowment of them. His charities for augmenting 
ſmall livings and buying glebes amounted to upwards 
of 30,0001, beſides what he deviſed by will for the like 
purpoſes in England. In ſhort, the inſtancs he pave 
of his generotity and benevolence of heart, his virtue, 
his piety, and his wiſdom, are almoſt innumerable, and 
the hiſtory of his life is his nobleſt panegyric. This ex- 
cellent prelate died at London, on the 2d of June 1742, 
and was interred in Wettininſter-abbey, where a beau- 
riful monument of finely poliſhed marble is erected to 
his memory. 

BOULTINE, a term which workmen uſe for a 
moulding, the convexity of which is juſt one-fourth of 
a circle; being the member juſt below the plinth in 
Tuſcan and Doric capital, 

BOULUKE, in 1 military order of the Turks, 
a body of the janizaries, with an officer in the place 
of a colonel at their head, ſent upon ſome particular 
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ful, either fink entirely, or at leaſt are ſeldom revived 
in the ſame age. Accidents of this nature are not only 
deſtructive to private perſons, but exceedingly detri- 
mental to the public intereſt. On this principle, more 
eſpecially fince trade, for which Providence deſigned 
us, hath been attended to, ſuch attempts have been 
thought deſerving, and have been favoured with, pub- 
lic ſupport. This in former times uſually flowed from 
the crown, in the form of letters-patent, charters, or 
other grants of privileges, which, however requiſite 
they might be, were notwithſtanding very frequently 
objects of cenſure. If ſuch as obtained them failed in 
their endeavonrs, they were reputed projedtors ; if, on 
the other hand, they ſucceeded, they were conſidered 
as 11019polizers, Corporations, which imply the uni- 
ting, certain individuals into a body, that they may 
thereby become more uſeful to the community, are 
created by the crown. Many of theſe were formed for 
promoting trade ; and, according to the old ſyſtem of 
our government, were neceſſary and uſeful. On the 
ſame principle, privileges were granted to private per- 

lons, 
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. on a ſuggeſtion, that what was immediately of 
= 2 them —5 terminate in public utility. Theſe 


alſo did good in bringing in many arts aud manufac- 
tures; though, in ſome caſes, tending to private in- 
tereſt more than public emolument, they were liable 
to legal correction. In later times, and in concerns of 
moment, a much better method has been adopted, as 
often as it hath been found practicable, by rejecting 
private or particular intereſt, and propoſing the de- 
ſigned advantages to ſuch as ſhould perform the ſtipu- 
lations on which they are granted. Theſe bounties, as 
they are paid by the public, ſo they are A calcula- 
ted ſor the benefit of the public. They are ſometimes 
given to encourage induſtry and application in railing 
a neceſſary commodity ; which was intended the 
bounty on exporting corn. The intention of this 
bounty was to encourage agriculture ; and the conſe- 
quence hath been, that we now grow more than twice 
as much as we did at the eſtabliſhment of the bounty ; 
we even conſume twiceas much bread as wethen grew ; 
yet in A. D. 1697, we exported a fifteenth part of 
what we grew, of late years a twenty-ninth part only, 
The bounty on this twenty-ninth part amounted to 
ſomewhat more than L. 50, oo, and the produce to 
more than L.400.000, It is evident that all this is fo 
much clear gain to the nation. But this is far from 
being all that we have annually gained. For if our cul- 
tivation is doubred, as indeed it is, then the rent of 
lands, the ſubſiſtence of working hands, the profits of 
the cradeſmen ſupplying them with utenſils, clothes, 
the value of horſes employed, &c. mult all be taken 

into the account. Beſides this we muſt add the freight 
(amounting to half the bounty), to make the idea of 
the advantages complete. 

« Sometimes bounties are given with a view to promote 
manufactures, as in the caſe of thoſe made of ſilk. Many 
laws are to be found in our ſtatute-books in favour of 
the ſilk manufacture, made with great wiſdom and pro- 
priety, for the encouragement and ſupport of many 
thouſands of induſtrious perſons employed therein. By 
ſtatute 8 Geo, I. cap. 15. 4 1. a bounty was given on 
the due exportation of ribbons and ſtuffs, of filk only, 
of three ſhillings upon a pound weight; filks, and rib- 
bons of ſilk, mixed with gold and ſilver, four ſhillings 
a pound; on (ilk gloves, filk ſtockings, ſilk fringes, 
filk laces and ſewing ſilk, one ſhilling and three-pence 
a pound; on ſtuffs of {lk and grogram yarn, eight- 
pence a pound; on filks mixed with incle or cotton, 
one ſhilling; on ſtuffs of ſilk mixed with worſted, ſixpence 
a pound, for three years: and, from experience of their 
ntility, theſe were continued by ſubſequent ſtatutes, 

Sometimes bounties are given to ſupport a new ma- 
nafa&ture againſt r already in poſleſſion of it, 
as in making linen and ſail- cloth. The promoting of 
the manufacture of Britiſh ſail- cloth was undonbtedly a 
very important national objet, as the conſumption 
was very large, and of conſequence the purchaſc of it 
from foreigners an heavy expence on the public. Ma- 
ny methods were therefore deviſed, and countenanced 
by law, both in Britain and in Ireland for introducing 
and encouraging their own in preference to that of 
ſtrangers, more eſpecially in the royal navy. By ſtat. 
12 A112, cap. 16.4 2. a bounty was given of one pen- 
ny per ell on all that was exported for aterm, and con- 


tinued by ſubſequent ſtatutes. By 4 Geo. II. cap. 27. J 4. 
Vor. III. 
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an additional bounty of another penny an ell is grant- Founty. 
ed. Theſe bounties were to be paid out of an additions 
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duty on imported ſail-cloth. By the ſame ſtatute every 

ſhip built in Britain, or in the plantations, is, under the 

penalty of L. o, to be furniſhed with a complete ſuit 

of fails of Britiſh manufacture. The amouut of theſe 

bonnties mark the progreſs of the manufaQture, which is 

_ aſſiſted by the tund on which the payment is a(- 
ned. 

e Theſe aſſiſtances, however, are never beſtowed but 
on mature deliberation, in virtue of ſtrong proofs, and 
with a moral certainty of a national benefit. The great 
intention of bounties is to place the Britiſh trader on 
ſuch ground as to render his commerce beneficial to his 
country. In order to this, ſome profit muſt acerue to 
himſelf, otherwiſe he wonld not embark therein ; but 
this, whatever it be, muſt prove inconſiderable in com- 
1 of what reſults to the public. For if, by the 

clp of ſuch a bounty, one or many traders export to 
to the value of 1000, 10,000, or 100,000 pounds worth 
of commodities or manufactures, whatever his or their 
profit orleſs (for the latter, throu u avidity and over- 
loading the market, ſometimes happens) may be, the 
nation gains the L. 1ooO0, L.10,c00, or L. Io, oo; 
which was the object of the legiſlature in granting the 
bounty. Upon this conſideration, that the entire pro- 
duce of what is exported accrues to the nation, the le- 
giſlature, when an alteration of circumſtances required 
it, have made no ſcruple of augmentinp a bounty ; as 
in the caſe of refined ſugar exported, fromthree to nine 
ſhillings per hundred weight. In like manner, the ori- 
ginal bounty of one pound per ton in favour of veſlels 
employed in the whale-fiſhing hath been donbled, and 
many new TR made, in order to render this 
fiſhery more advantageous to the public. As a bounty 
is given on malt when allowed to be exported, ſo an 
equivalent of 30 ſhillings per ton hath been granted on 
all Britiſh made malt-ſpirits when exported, which is a 
common benefit to land, manufacture and commerce. 

« It is indeed true, that on whatever account, or to 
whateveramount, this reward is given, the public ſeem 
to pay, and private perſons ſeem to receive. But theſe 
private perſons receive it as the hire from the public, 
for performing a ſervice which otherwiſe they would 
not perform, the benefit of which accrnes tothe public, 
and who can therefore very well afford to pay that 
reward in reality, which, as we have ſtated it, ſhe on- 
ly ſeems to do. For, looking a little cloſer, we cannot 
help obſerving, that the bounty is paid to individu- 
als, who, as ſuch, make a part of the public, Bnt 
the commodities or manufactures exported are fold to 
foreigners ; and the whole produce of them, be it what 
it will, comes into the purſe of the public. By at- 
tending to this ſelf-evident doctrine, every reaſonable 
and pablic-ſpirited man will be eaſily reconciled to 
bounties; and the three following conſiderations will be 
ſaſficient to obviate the moſt common objections that 
have been made to the practice of giving them. 1. That 
no bounty can be deſired but on the plea of national uti- 
lity, which always deſerves notice, and cannot be miſ- 
taken. It muſt likewiſe be alleged and proved, that 
this is the only means whereby the national benefit can 
be attained. 2. The ſams iſſued on this account not 
only ſhow the clear expence of the bounty, but alſo 
indicate the profit gained by the public; for as the one 
3'F cannot 
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cannot exiſt without the other, that amount muſt be 
the inconteſtible index of both. 3. It muſt be remem- 
bered (and of this too ſome inſtances might be 3 
that if bounties ſhould be improperly beſtowed, they 
will of courſe prove ineffectual, and after a few fruit- 
leſs trials will remain unclaimed, and conſequently pro- 
duce no expence. There is indeed another objection 
which hath been made againſt the giving of bountics. 
This is grounded on the frauds to which they are ſup- 
poſed to be liable; and particularly the relanding of 
the goods on which the bounty hath been paid, and 
thereby deceiving and cheating the public. But who- 
ever peruſes the laws made on this head, and attentively 
confiders the numerous precautions taken to fix every 
circumſtance relative to the obtaining the bounty, the 
checks on the ſhipping of goods, the ſecuritics taken 
for their due exportation, the certificates required to 
aſcertain their being actually delivered and fold in a 
foreipn market, muſt be convinced, that to diſcharge 
all thoſe ſecurities, in caſe of an intended fraud, is a 
thing very difficult, if not impoſſible, 

«To theſe remary.s we may add, that bountics are 
uſually granted only fora limited time, and then expire; 
are always liable to be ſuſpended ; and of courſe can 
never be the cauſe of any great national loſs. There 
is no doubt that, excluſive of frauds, the immoderate 
thirſt of gain may tempt intereſted men to aim at con- 
verting what was calculated for public benefit to its 
detriment, for their own private advantage. Thus, on 
a proſpect of ſhort crops in other countries, men may 
take meaſures within the Ictter, but directly againſt 
the ſpirit, of the law, to ſend ſo much of our corn a- 
broad as to endanger a famine at home. For this the 
wiſdom of parliament provides, not barely by ſuſpend- 
ing the bounty, but by prohibiting exportation and 0- 
pening the ports for forcign ſupplics. We cannot with 
any ſhadow of juſtice aſcribe ſcarcity to the bounty on 
the exportation. If this was the caſe, ſuſpenſions 
would be frequent, whereas there have been but five 
in a courſe of Jo years. If the bounty had any ſhare, 
the larger the exportation, the greater would be the 
ſcarcity. In A. D. 1750 we exporied more than one 
fifth of our growth of wheat, which was notwithſtanding 
but at four ſhillings per buſhel; whereas a century be- 
fore, A. D. 1650, when we had neither bounty nor ex- 
portation, wheat was at nine ſhillings and ſixpence per 
buſhel, The cauſes of ſcarcity are unkindly ſeaſons ; 
which though haman policy cannot prevent, yet their 
ſad effects have been evidently leſſened by our increaſed 
growth, ſince the taking place of bounty and expor- 
tation,” 

Queen Anne's Bounrtr, for augmenting poor livings 
under L. 50 per aunum, contiſts of the produce of the 
firſt-fruits and tenths, after the charges and penſions 
payable out of the ſame are defrayed. A corporation 
for management of the ſame was ſettled, &c. in 1704. 
Sce AUGMENTATION. 

BOURBON, or MascARENHAS, (iſſe of), an iſland 
in the Indian ocean, lying to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, 
in E. Long. 58. 30. S. Lat. 21.23. This iſland has 
no port, and is in ſome places inacceſſible. Its length 
and breadth have not been well determined ; but the 
circumference, according to the account of a perſon 
who reſided there ſome time, is about 57 leagues. It 
is for the moſt part mountainous, but in ſome places 
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there are very beautiful and fertile plains, In the ſouth Bourbon, 
part of the iſland there is a burning mountain, which 
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has thrown out vaſt quantities of bitumen, ſulphur, aud 
other combuſtible materials; neither docs it ceaſe 
throwing them out ſtill, ſo that the country about it 
is uſcleſs, and is called by the inhabitants pays brule, 
that is, burat land. The ſhore is high and rocky all 
round; but though on this account it hath no ports, 
there are ſeveral good roads, particularly one on the 
welt, and another to the north-ealt. As to its form, 
this ifland is irregular, fo that it is difficult to judge 
from the maps whether it is round or long, The air 
is cqually pleaſant and wholeſome, inſomuch that the 
peopie hve to a great age without feciing either infir- 
mitics or diſeaſes, This is occaſioned by the hurri- 
canes, of which they have one or two cvery year. 
Theſe purge and cleanie the air, fo as to render it high- 
ly ſalubrious; the certainty of which is thus diſtinguith- 
ed, that when they fail of making their annual vitts, as 
ſometimes they do, diſcaſcs and death find an entrance 
into the ifland, which otherwiſe would ſoon be-over- 
ſtocked with inhabitants. The climate 1s hot, but not 
to ſuch a degree as might be expected trom its ſituation, 
the breezes from the mountains being conſtant and 
very retreſhing. The tops of theſe mountains are in 
winter covered with ſnow; which, melting in the ſum- 
mer, furniſhes abundance of rivers and rivulets, with 
which the country is plentifullß watered; ſo that the 
ſoil, though nut very deep, 1s wonderfully fruitful, pro- 
ducing Turkey corn 2nd rice twice a year, and the 
lafter in great abundance. Moſt ſorts of cattle are 
found here, good in their kind, and are very cheap; wild 
goats and wild hogs are found in the woods and on 
the tops of the mountains; here alſo are vaſt quantities 
of wild fowl of different kinds, fiſh, and land tor- 
toiſes, affording at once the moſt delicate and whole- 
ſome food, As to fruits, they have bananas, oranges, 
citrons, tamarinds, and other kinds; neither does it 
want valuable commodities, particularly ebony, cotton, 
white pepper, gum benzoin, alocs, and tobacco; all 
excclicnt in their kind, when compared with thoſe of 
other countries. This iſland & alſo happy in its defi- 
ciencies; for no animals that are vencinous are to be 
found therein, and only two ſorts that are diſagreeable 
to the fight, viz, ſpiders of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, 
which weave nets of a ſurpriſing ſtrength, reckoned by 
ſome capable of being treated ſo as to become as va- 
luable as filk; and bats of a moſt enormous ſize, which 
are not only ſkinned and eaten, but eſteemed alſo the 
greateſt delicacy that they have. 

The iſland of Bourbon was diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe in 1545, as appears by a date inſcribed by 
them upon a pillar when they firſt landed ; but when 
the French ſettled in Madagaſcar, this iſland was to- 
tally deſolate. Three Frenchmen being baniſhed thi- 
ther, and left there for three years, made ſuch a report 
of it at their return as ſurpriſed their countrymen. 
They lived moſt of that time upon pork ; and though 
they were in a manner naked, yet they affirmed that 
they never had the leaſt pain or ſickneſs whatever. 
This tempted one Anthony Taurean to go over thi- 
ther in 1654, accompanied by ſeven French and ſix ne- 
groes, whocarried with them the cattle from which the 
iſland has been ſtocked ever ſince. The firſt thing they 
did was to erect the arms of France, by order of Mr 

1 Falcourt 
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palcourt who was governor of Madagaſcar, and be- 
—— ſtow upon the iſland a new name. Then they ſet up 


huts, and laid ont gardens, in which they cultivated 


- melous, different ſorts of roots and tobacco ; but Juſt 


as the laſt became ripe, the whole plantation was de- 
fAiroyed by a hurricane. The French, however, went 
to work again; and by having ſome acquaintance with 
the climate, ſucceeded better and added aloes to the 
reſt of their plantations : but receiving no ſuccour from 
Madapaſcar, and being tired of living by themſelves in 
the iſle of Bourbon, they very readily embraced the 
offer of an Engliſh captain, and in the year 1658 em- 
barked for Madraſs. When the laſt great blow was 

iven to the French at Madagaſcar by the natives, who 
ſarpriſed and cut them off in one night, there eſcaped 
as many men as with their wives, who were natives, 
filled two canoes ; and theſe being driven by the wind 
on the iſle of Bourbon were the next ſet of people 
who inhabited it. This laſt colony, for want of an op- 
portunity to remove, were conſtrained to cultivate this 
new country of theirs, and to remain in it. It was 
not long before a further ſtockof inhabitants arrived. A 
pirate that had been committing depredations in the 
Indies, returning to Europe, ran aſhore, and was ſplit 
to pieces upon the rocks, ſo that the crew were forced 
to join themſeves to the former inhabitants ; and as 
they had on board their veſſel a great many Indian 
women whom they had made priſoners, they lived with 
them, and in proceſs of time had a numerous poſterity. 
As'Eaſt India ſhips touched frequently here, when too 
late to double the Cape, many of the ſailors, for the 
ſake of the women, deſerted at the time of their de- 
parture, and ſtaying behind became planters in the iſle 
of Bourbon. As the place grew more populous, the 
people naturally became more civilized, and deſirous of 
living in a more commodious manner; which induced 
them to build ſmall veſſels, that in theſe they might 
ſometimes make a trip to Madapaſcar, in order to pur- 
chaſe ſlaves, whom they employed in their plantations 
to cultivate aloes, tobacco, and other things, with 
which they drove a ſmall trade, when ſhips of any na- 
tion anchored in their roads for the ſake of refreſh- 
ments. In this ſituation they were, when the French 
Eaſt India Company put in their claim; and aſſuming 
the property of the iſland, ſent thither five or ſix fami- 
lies and a governor. At firſt the inhabitants expected 
to reap ſome henefit from their new maſters ; but find- 
ing very little, and thinking the governor took too much 
npon him, they revolted at the inſtigation of a prieſt, 
ſeized their governor and put him into a dungeon, 
where he died of hunger and grief. For this ſome 
of the ringleaders were puniſhed, a kind of fort was 
erected, ſome guns placed on it, and the French 
flag kept flying; but in other reſpeas ſo little care was 
taken, that, till within theſe 40 years, the iſland was 
in no ſtate of defence. 

The number of inhabitants, in the year 1717, was 
computed at 2000 ; viz. 900 free, and 1100 flaves. A- 
mongſt theſe people the uſual diſtinction of whites and 
blacks entirely fails: for even the free are of different 
colours; and a French writer aſſures us, that he ſawin 
a church one family, conſiſting of five generations, of all 
complexions. The eldeſt was a female, 108 years of ape, 
of a brown black, like the Indians of Madagaſcar ; her 
daughter, a mulatto,; her grand-daughter a meſtizo ; her 
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laſt as fair as any Englilh girl of the ſame age. Theſe 
people are gencrally ſpeaking, of à gentle quiet diſpo- 
ſition ; very induſtrious ; and ſubmiſſive enough to au- 
thority, provided it is exerciſed with a tolerable degree 
of equity and decency ; for otherwiſe the whole of — 
are apt to riſe in rebellion at once; and the ſlaves have 
ſo little reaſon to complain of their maſters, that they 
are always on the ſame ſide. The iiland is divided in— 
to four quarters. The firſt is that of St Paul, which is 
the largeſt and beit peopled : their houſes are built at 
the foot of a ſteep mountain, and on both ſides of a frei} 
water lake. As tor the plantations, they are on the top 
of a mountain, which they aſcend by a very rough aud 
troubleſome pailage. On the ſummit there is a ſpacious 
plain, a great part of which is divided into plantations 
of rice, tobacco, corn, {ugar, and fruits. The quarter 
of St Dennis lics ſeven leagues from that of St Paul, 
towards the eaſt; and there the governor reſides. It is 
not ſv well peoplcd as the former; but the country is 
more pleaſant, and the ſituation better. At two leagues 
diſtance, procceding along the fea coaſt, is the quat- 
ter of St Mary's, which is but thinly peopled. The 
laſt and moſt fertile quaricr is that of St Suſannah, 
which is at the diſtance of ſour leagues from St Deu- 
nis. 'Theroad between theſe two quarters is tolerable, 
though part of it has been cut with much difficulty 
through a wood: but the paſſage from St Dennis to 
St Paul is only by ſea. 

When the preſent company of India became, by 
their perpetual eſtabliſhment, poſleſſed of the iſland of 
Bourbon, they began to improve it exceedingly ; rail- 
ing new forts and batteries, ſo as to render it in a man- 
ner inacceſſible; and importing coffec- trees from Ara- 
bia, which have ſuccecded ſo well, that it is believed 
they produce an eighth, according to ſome a ſixth, part 
as much coffee as is raiſed in the kingdom of Yemen in 
Arabia, and it is likewiſe held next in goodneis to that. 
In 1763, the population amounted to 4627 white 
people, and 15149 blacks ; the cattle conſiſted of 8 702 
beeves, 4084 ſheep, 7405 goats, and 7619 hogs. Upon 
an extent of 125, 909 acres of cultivated land, they ga- 
thered as much caſſava as would feed their flaves, 
1,135,000 pounds weight of corn, 844,100 pounds of 
rice, 2,879,100 pounds of maize, and 2,535, 100 
pounds of coffee; which laſt the company bought up at 
about 3d per pound. 

In 1748, Admiral Boſcawen appeared before this 
iſland with a Britiſh fleet; but found it ſo well fortified 
both by nature and art, that he was obliged, after 
ſome cannonading to very little purpoſe, to purſue 
his voyage. 

BovurBoON (Nicholas), a ſamous Latin poet in the 
16th century, was a native of Vandeure near Langres, 
and the ſon of a wealthy man who was maſter of ſcveral 
forges. Margaret de Valois appointed him preceptor 
to her daughter Jane d'Albret of Navarre, the mother 
of king Henry IV. At length he retired to Conde, 
where he had a benefice, and died about the year 1550. 
He wrote eight books of Epigrams; and a poem on 
the forge, which he has intitled Ferraria. He had 
great knowledge of antiquity and of the Greek lan- 
guage. Eraſinus praiſes his epigrams. | 

Bours80N (Nicholas), a celebrated Greek and Latin 


3 3 poet, 


Bourbon 
| 


Bourchier, 
— — 
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pott, was nephew to the preceding. He taught rheto- 
ric in ſeveral colleges of Paris; and the cardinal de 
Perron cauſed him to be nominated profeſſor of elo- 
quence in the Royal College: he was alſo canon of 
Langres, and one of the 40 of the French academy. 
At lengih he retired to the fathers of the oratory, 
where he dicd in 1644, aged 70, He is eſteemed one 
of the greateſt Latin poets France has produced, His 
poems were printed at Faris in 1630. 

Boux#s0x-Larncy, 4 town of France, in the duchy of 
Burgundy, aud in the Autunnois, It is remarkable for 
115 cattle and baths; and there is a large marble pave- 
ment, called the great bath, which is a work of the 
Romans, It is ſeated near the river Loire, in E. Long. 
3. 45. N. Lu. 46. 37. 

Bouknon L Archambaud, a ſmall town of France, 
remarkable for its baths, which are exccedingly hot, 
E. Long. 3. 23. N. Lat. 46. 35. 

Family of Boas are the reigning princes in the 
kingdom of France. Henry IV. in 1589, though of 
the 10th generation, was the neareſt heir; and ſuccced- 
ed Henry III. (the firit of the Valois race), whoſe bro- 
ther Francis II. married Mary Queen of Scots, and both 
died without iſſue. Louis XVlth. is the $th king of 
this family in ſucceſſion. This family alſo mounted the 
throne of Spain in 1700, by Philip V. grandſon to 
Louis XIV. which was the occaſion of the long and 
bloody war that ended in the peace of Utrecht, A 
branch of the Spaniſh family likewiſe mounted the 
throne of the two Sicilies in 1734 Theſe three 
branches entered into a treaty offenſive and defenſive in 
1761, which goes by the name of the family compatdt. 

BOURBONE-LE-2A1N8, atown of France in Cham- 
pagne, and in the Battigni, famous for its hot baths. 
*.. Long. 5. 45. N. Lat. 47. 54. 

BOURBONNOIS, a province of France, with the 
title of a duchy ; bounded on the north by Nivernois 
and Berry,; on the weſt, by Berry and a {mall part of 
upper Marche; on the ſouth by Auvergne; and on the 
ealt, by Burgundy and Forez. It abounds in corn, 
frins; paſtores, wood, game, and wine. Its principal 
town is Moulins ; and the rivers arc the Loire, the Al- 
lier, and the Chur. 

BOURBOUKG, a town in French Flanders, whoſe 
ſortifications are demoliſhed, It is ſeated on a canal that 
gaesto Dankirk, in E. Long. 21. 15. N. Lat. 50. 55. 

BOURCHIER (John), lord Bemars, grandſon and 
heir of a lord of the ſame name, who was defcended 
from Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, and 
bad been kaight of the Garter, and conſtable of Wind- 
ſor-caſtle, under Edward IV. Our lord John was 
created a knight of the Bath at the marriage of the 
duke of York ſecond fon of Edward IV. and was firſt 
known by quelling an inſurrection at Cornwall and De- 
vonſhire, raifed by Michael Joſeph, a blackſmith, in 
1495, which recommended him to the favour of Hen- 
ry VII. He was captain of the pioneers at the ſiege 
of Therounne, under Henry VIII. by whom he was 
made chancellor of the exchequer for life, lieutenant of 
Calais and the Marches, appointed to conduct the lady 
Mary the king's ſiſter into France on her marriage 
with Louis XII. and had the extraordinary happineſs 
of continuing in favour with Henry VIII. for the ſpace 
of 18 years. He died at Calais in 1532, aged 63. He 
trauſlated, by King Henry's command, Froiſſart's Chro- 
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uicle; which was printed in 1523, by Richard Pinſan, Bourda- 
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the ſcholar of Caxton, and the fifth on the liſt of — 
liſh priaters. His other works were a whimlical me 
ley of tranſlations from French, Spaniſh, and Italian 
novels, which ſecm to have been the mode then, as they 
were afterwards in the rcign of Charles II. Theſe were, 
The life of Sir Arthur, an Armorican knight; The 
ſamous exploits of Sir Hugh Bourdeaux ; Marcus Au- 
relius; and, the caſtle of love. He compoſed alſo a 
book, of the dutics of the inhabitants of Calais; and 
a comedy entitled Ite in Vineam, which is mentioned in 
none of the catalogues of Engliſh plays. Antbony 
Wood ſays it was uſually ated at Calais after veſpers. 
BOURDALOUE (Lewis), 2 celebrated preacher 
among the Jeſuits, and one of the greateſt orators 
France has produced, was born at Bourges, on the 20th 
of Auguſt 1632. Atter baving preached at Provence, 
he, in 1699, went to Paris; and there met with ſuch 
applauſe, that the king reſolved to hear him; on which 
he was ſent for to court, and frequently preached be- 
fore Lonis XIV. He alliſted the ſick, viſited the pri- 
ſoners and hoſpitals, and was very liberal in giving alms. 
He died at Paris on the 13th of May 1704. The 
beſt edition of his ſermons is in octavo. 
BOURDEAUX, an ancient, large, handſome, aud 
rich town of France, capital of Guienne, an archbiſhop's 
ſce ; has an univerſuy and anacademy of arts and ſciences. 
It is built ja the form of a bow, of which the river Ga- 
ronge is the ſtring, The river is bordered by a large 
quay, and the water riſcs four yards at full tide, for which 
reaſon the largeſt veſſels can come up to it very readily. 
The caſtle called the Trumpet is ſeated at the entrance 
of the quay, and the river runs ronnd its walls. Moſt 
of the great ſtreets lead to the quay. The town has 
12 gates; and near another caſtle are fine walks un- 
der ſeveral rows of trees. The ancient city of Bour- 
deaux, though conſiderable in point of fize, was ill 
built, badly paved, dangerous, without police or any of 
thoſe municipal regulations indiſpenſably requiſte to 
render a city ſplendid or elegant. It has entirely 
changed its appearance within theſe laſt thirty years. 
The public edifices are very noble, and all the ſtrects 
newly built are regular and handſome. The quays 
are four miles in length, and the river itſelf is conſider- 


loue, 
Ccaur, 


ably broader than the Thames at London bridge. On 
the oppolite, a range of hills, covered with woods, 
vineyards, churches, and villas, extends beyond the 
view. Almoſt in the centre of the town is a fine cqueſ- 
trian ſtatue in bronze erected to the late king in 1743, 
with the following inſcription : 
Ludovico quindecimo, 
Sepe victori, ſemper patificatori ; 
Suos omnes, quam late regnum patet, 
Paterno pectore gerenti; 

Suorum in animis penitus habitanti. 
The beauty of the river Garonne, and the fertility of 
the adjoining country, were probably the caufes which 
induced the Romans to lay the foundations of this city. 
The ruins of a very large amphitheatre yet remain, con- 
ſtrated under the emperor Gallienus; it is of brick as 
are moſt of the edifices of that period, when the empire 
was verging to its fall, and the arts began rapidly to 
decline. During the irruptions of the barbarous na- 
tions, and particularly in thoſe which the Normans re- 
peatedly made, Bourdeaux was ravaged, burnt, and al- 

moſt 


Eourdeaux moſt emirely deſtroyed. 
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It only begau to recover a- 
gain uuder Henry II. of England, who baving united 


Deurdines j{ to the crown by his marriage with Eleanor of Aqui- 


taine, rebuilt it, and made it à principal object of his 
policy, to reſtore the city again to the luſtre from which 
it had fallen. The Black Prince received all Guienne, 
Gaſcony, and many inferior provincesin full ſovercign. 
ty from his father Edward III. he brought bis royal 
captive, Joba king of France, to this city, after the 
battle of Poitiers in 1356 ; and held his court and re- 
lidence here during eleven years. His cxalted charac- 
ter, his uninterrupted ſeries of good fortune, his victo- 
ries, his modeſty, his affability, and his munificenge, 
drew ſtrangers to Bourdeaux from every part of Eu- 
rope; but all this ſplendor ſoon diſappeared. He li- 
ved to expericace the ingratitude of Pedro the Cruel, 
to whom he had reſtored the Kingdom of Caſtile ; he 
became a prey to diſtempers iu the vigour of life; he 
ſaw his dominions reunited again in many of their 
branches to the crown of France, by Charles V. ; he 
loſt his eldeſt fon Edward, a priuce of the higheſt ex- 
ectations; and at length, overcome with ſorrow at this 
aſt afliction, he quitted Bourdeaux, and re-embarked 
for England, there to expire a memorable example of 
the baity revolution of human greatneſs! In 1453, 
Charles VII. king of France, re- entered the city, aud 
ſubjected the whole province of Guieune, which bad 
been near three centuries undet the Engliſh government. 
Conſcions of the importance of ſuch a conqueſt, he or- 
dered the Cheteau Trompette to be built to defend 
the paſſage of the river; and Louis the XIV. atterwards 
employed the celebrated Vauban to erect a new fortreſs, 
in the modern ſtyle of military architecture, on the 
ſame ſpot.— Madame de Maintenon, whom fortune 
ſcemed to have choſen as the object of her extremeſt 
rigour and extremeſt bounty, was removed from the 
priſons of Niort in Poictou where ſhe was born, with 
her father the Baron d'Aubipne, to this caſtle, where 
the nfed to play with the daughter of the turnkey, in 
the greateſt indigence. Bourdeaux preſents few re- 
mains of antiquity, The cathedral appears to be very 
old, and has ſuffered conſiderably from the effects of 
time. The unfortunate duke of Guienne, brother to 
Louis the XI. who was poiſoned in 1473, lies buried 
before the high altar. The adjacent country, more 
peculiarly the Pays de Medoc, which produces the 
fineſt clarets, is exceedingly pleaſant, and at the ſea- 
ſon of the vintage, forms one of the moſt delicious 
landſcapes in the world, W. Long. o. 39. N. Lat. 


44. 6: 

BOURDELOT (John), a learned French criic, 
who lived at the cloſe of the 16th and beginning of the 
17th centuries. He diſtingniſhed himſeH by writing 
notes on Lucian, Petronius, and Heliodorus; by an 
Univerſal Hiſtory ; Commentaries on Juvenal; a Trea- 
tiſe on the Etymology of French words; and by ſome 
other works which were never publiſhed .— There was 
alſo an abbe Bourdelot, his ſiſter's fon, who changed 
his name from Peter Michon to oblige his uncle. He 
was a celebrated phyſician at Paris, who gained great 
reputation by a Treatiſe on the Viper, and other works. 
He died in 1685. 

BOURDINES, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands, in the province of Namur. E. Long. 5.0. N. 
Lat. 50. 35. 
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BOURDON 2 „a famous painter, born at 
Montpelier, in 1619. He ſtudicd ſeven years at Rome; 
and acquired ſach reputation, that at his return to 
France he had the honour of being the firſt who was 
made rector of the academy of painting at Paris. He 
ſucceeded better in bis landſcapes than in his hiſtor y- 
painting. His pieces are ſeldom finiſhed ; and thoſe that 
are ſo, arc not always the fineſt, He once laid a wager 
with a friend, that he ſhould paint 12 heads after the 
life, and as big as thelife, inoneday, He won it; and 
theſcare ſaid not to be the worſt things he ever did. His 
molt conliderable pieces are, The gallery of M. de Bre- 
tonvilliers, in the iſle of Notre Dame; and, The ſc ven 
works of Mercy, which he etched by himſclf. But the 
molt eſtec med of all his performances is, The martyrdom 
of St Peter, drawn forthe church of Notre Dame : It 
is Kept as one of the choiceſt raritics of that cathedral. 
Bourdon was a Calviniſt; much yalued and reſpected, 
however, in a Popiſh country, becauſe bis life and man- 
ners were good, We have alſo by this maſter a great 
number of etchings; which are exccuted in a bold, ma- 
ſterly ſtyle, aud much more finiſhed than thoſe we gene- 
rally mect with from the point of the painter. They 
are juſtly held in the higheſt eſtimation by the general- 
ity of collectors. He dicd in 1673, aged 54. 

BOURDONE'E, in heraldry, the ſamewith poMEE. 

BOURG, the capital of the iſland of Cayenne, a 
French colony on the coaſt of Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica; in W. Long. 52. 0. N. Lat. 5. o. 

Bougs-· en- Breſſe, a town of France, and capital of 
Breſſe, in the province of Burgundy. It is ſcated on 
the river Reſouſſe, almoſt in the centre of Breſſe, in 
E. Long. 4. 19. N. Lat. 46. 13. 

„ a ſca · port town of France in Gui- 
enne, and iu the Bourdelois, with a tolerable good 
harbour; ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Por- 
dogne and Garonne, in W. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. 45. o. 

BOURGES, au ancient and large town of France, 
the capital of Berry, an archbiſhop's ſee, and a famous 
univerſity, The archbiſhop aſſumes the title of Patrj- 
arch of the Aquitains, and enjoys the rights of primacy 
with regard to Albi. It is ſeated between two ſmall 


rivers, the Evry and the Orron, upon a bill that has a 


gentle deſcent down to theſe rivers, by which it is al- 
moſt ſurrannded, for there is but one avenue to it by 
land, which is that of Port Bourbonnoux, It ſtands 


„ 


Dourge 
— 


upon a great deal of ground; but one part of it is with-- 


out houſes ; and the reſl is but thinly peopled with 
gentlemen, ſtadents, and ecclcliaſtics, the whole num- 


ber of ſouls amounting only to about 1800. They have 


no manner of trade but for their own neceſſaries. It is 
divided into the old and new town. The walls of the 
old are almoſt entire, and the new town is almoſt as 
large as the old. There are ſeveral churches, convents, 
and nunnerics. The pariſh church, dedicated to St Ste- 
phen, is a fine old Gothic ſtructure: it is ſeated on the 
higheſt part of the city, and on each fide of the front 
are two handſome high towers. The new one, which 
is built in the room of one which fell down, is almoſt 
200 feet high. Bourbon ſquare is the largeſt in the city, 
where there was formerly an amphitheatre, and now a 
market. There is a fine walk from St Michael's-gate 
into the fields, and three alleys formed by four ranks 
of trees, the middlemoſt of which is ſpacious ; beſides 


which, there isa very long mall, The univerſity is fa- 


moiis 
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in the centre of Frauce. 
47. 109. 

BOURGET (Dom. John), an ingenious French 
antiquary, was born at the village of Beaumains near 
Falaiſe, in the dioceſe of Seez, in 1724. He was e 
ducated at the grammar-ſchool at Caen, whence he 
was removed to that nniverſity, and purſued his ſtu- 
dies with great diligence and ſucceſs till 1745, when 
he became a Benedictine monk of the abbey of St Mar- 
tin de Scez, Some time after this, he was appointed 
prior clauſtral of the ſaid abbey, and continued ſix 
years in that office, when he was nominated prior of 
Tiron en Perche : whence being tranſlated to the ab- 
bey of St Stephen at Caen, in the capacity of ſub- prior, 
he managed the temporalities of that religious houle 
during two years, as he did their ſpiritualities for one 
year longer ; after which, according to the cuſtom of 
the houſe, he reſigned his office. His ſuperiors, ſen- 
ſible of his merit and learning, removed him thence to 
the abbey of Bec, where he reſided till 1764. He was 
elected an honorary member of the Society of Anti- 
quarics of London, Jan. 10. 1765 ; in which year he 
returned to the abbey of St 1 at Caen, where 
he continued to the time of his death. Theſe honour- 
able offices, to which he was promoted on account of 
his great abilities, enabled him not only to purſue his 
favourite ſtudy of the hiſtory and antiquities of ſome 
of the principal Benedictine abbeys in Normandy, but 
likewiſe gave him acceſs to all their charters, deeds, 
regiſter-books, &c. &c, Theſe he examined with 
great care, and left behind him in MS. large and ac- 
curate accounts of the abbeys of St Peter de Jumieges, 
St Stephen, and the Holy Trinity at Caen (founded 
by William the Conqueror and his queen Matilda), 
and a very particular hiſtory of the abbey of Bec. 
Theſe were all written in French. The © Hiſtory of 
the Royal Abbey of Bec,” (which he preſented to Dr 
Ducarel in 1764) is only an abſtra& of his larger 
work. This ancient abbey (which hath produced ſe- 
veral archbiſhops of Canterbury and other illuſtrioas 
prelates of Britain) is frequently mentioned by 
old hiſtorians, The death of our worthy Benedic- 
tine (which happened on new-year's day 1776) was 


E. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 


occalioned by bis unfortunate neglect of a hurt he got 


in his leg by falling down two or three ſteps in going 
from the hall to the cloiſter of the abbey of St Ste- 
phen at Caen, being deceived by the ambiguous light 
of a glimmering lamp that was placed in that paſſage. 
He lived univerſally eſteemed, and died ſincerely re- 
gretted by all thoſe who were acquainted with him ; 
and was buried in the church of the ſaid abbey, Jan. 
1776. 
; BOURGET, a town of Savoy, ſubject to the 
king of Sardinia, ſeated at the ſouthern extremity of 
a lake of the ſame name. E. Long. 5. 55. N. Lat. 


45. 
5 UnGOONx, or BuxGUNDY, as we call it; a 
conſiderable province of France with the title of a du- 
chy. It is 130 miles in length, and 75 in breadth, It is 
bounded on the eaſt, by the Franche Compte ; on the 
weſt, by Bourbonnois and Nivernois ; on the ſouth, by 
Lyonnois ; and on the north by Champagne. Itis 
very fertile in corn and fruit, and produces excellent 
wine. It is watered by the rivers Seine, Dchune, Bre- 
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vowrget mous for the ſtudy of the law. This city ſtands almoſt 
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bince, Armangon, Oucke, Sonzon, Tille, and Saone. Bourguig. 


There are four mineral ſprings at Apoigny, Primeau, 
Bourbon-Lancy, and St Keine, The firſt are obſcure, 
and the two laſt in high reputation. In the canton of 
Breſle, there are two ſubterranean lakes which often 
overflow in times of the greateſt drought, and lay a 
large tract of ground under water: one of them has no 
apparent ſpring or opening; and yet in a Cry ſeaſon, it 
throws out water enough to overflow the meadow-land 
near it. The grottos or caves of Arcy are ſeated about 
13 miles from Auxere, and over them is foil about 
19 fect deep. The entrance into theſe cavities is 200 
paces long, but narrow, There are arches which form 
ſeveral vaults, from whence drop clear water, which 
turns into a brilliant hard ſtone. Twenty paces from 
the entrance is a lake, which ſeems to be formed by that 
part of the water that will not petriſy. The higheſt of 
theſe vaults is not above cight feet. Abont 2o paces 
from the entrance there is a kind of hall, with a coffce- 
coloured ceiling, wherein there are a thouſand odd fi- 
gures, which have a very agrecable effect. Dijon is 
the capital town. 

BOURGUIGNONS, or Bu cu NDIS, one of the 
northern nations who over-ran the Roman empire, and 
ſettled in Gaul. They were of a great ſlature, and very 
warlike; for which reaſen the emperor Valentinianthe 
Great engaged them in his ſervice againſt the Germans. 
They lived in tents which were cloſe to each other, that 
they might the more readily unite in arms on any un- 
foreſeen attack. "Theſe conjunctions of tents they called 
burghs ; and they were to them what towns are to us. 
Sidonius Appollinaris tells us, that they wore long hair, 
took great pleaſure in ſinging, and were fond of praiſe 
for their vocal talents. He adds, that they ate great 
quantities ; and anointed their hair with butter, deem- 
ing that unction very ornamental. Their crown was 
at firſt elective, and the authority of their kings expi- 
red with their ſucceſs. They were not only account- 
able for their own miſconduct, but likewiſe for the ca- 
lamities of nature, and the caprice of fortune. They 
were depoſed if they had loſt a battle; if they ſucceeded 
ill in any enterprize ; or if, in ſhort, any great event 
had not correſpended with the hopes of the public. 
They were not more favourably treated incaſe of a bad 
harveſt or vintage, or if any epidemical diſtemper had 
ravaged the ſtate, At firſt they were governed by many 
kings, and hendin was the title of the royal dignity. 
But in latter times they were ſubjected to one ſove- 
reign ; and they grew humane and civilized, eſpecially 
when Chriſtianity was propagated in their country. Be- 
fore that epocha, theirreligion was much the ſame with 
that of the other northern nations. They had many 
prieſts, the chief of whom was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of ſiuiſtrus. He was perpetual, and they paid him great 
reſpect and veneration. 

BOURIGNON (Antonietta), a famous enthuſiaſtic 
preacher and pretended propheteſs, was born at Liſle 
in 1616, At her birth ſhe was ſo deformed, that it was 
debated ſome days in the family whether it was not 
proper to ſtifle her as a monſter: but her deformity di- 
miniſhing, ſhe was ſpared ; and afterwards obtained ſach 
a degree of beauty, that ſhe had her admirers, From 
her childhood to her old age ſhe had an extraordinary 
turn of mind. She ſet up for a reformer, and publiſhed 
a great number of books filled with very ſingular no- 

tions ; 
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ht of The World, and The tejlimony of Truth. She 
LES to reaſon and common ſenſe, which ſhe 
maintained ought to give place to the illumination of 
divine faith ; and alerted, that whenever any one was 
born again by embracing her doctrine, ſhe felt the 
pains and throes of a woinan in labour. Of her pre- 
tcaded viſions and revelations we lhall give one inſtauce 
as a ſainple. In one of her ceſtaſies the ſaw Adam in 
the ſame form in which he appearcd before his fall, and 
the manner in which he was capable of procreating o- 
ther men, unce he himſelf poſſeſſed in himſelf the prin- 
ciples of both ſexcs.* Nay the pretended it was told 
her that he had carried this procreating faculty fo far 
as to produce the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt, © The 
firſt man (ſays the), whom Adam brought forth without 
any concurrent alliſtance in his 2 ſtate, was cho- 
ſen by God to be the throne of the Divinity ; the or- 
gan and inſtrument by which God would communi- 
cate hi:uſelf externally to men: This is Chriſt the firſt 
born united to human nature, both God and man,” 
Beſides theſe and ſuch like extravagancies, ſhe had other 
forbidding qualities, her temper was moroſe and pec- 
viſh, aud the was extremely avaricious and greedy of a- 
maſling riches. She dreſſed like an hermit, and travel- 
led to France, Holland, England, and Scotland. In 
the laſt ſhe made a ſtrong party, and ſome thou- 
ſand ſectariſts, known by the name of Bourignoiſli. 
She died at Faneker in the province of Friſe, October 
30th, 1620, Her works have been printed in 18 vols 
octa vo. 

BOURN, a town of Lincolnſhire in England, 
ſcated in E. Long. 1. 17. N. Lat. 52. 40. It is 
a pretty large place, has a good market for corn and 
proviſions, and is noted for the coronation of king 
Edmund. 

BOURNE, or Box, an appellation anciently given 
to all little brooks or rivulets, and ftill uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in Scotland and in the north of England. 

BOURO, an iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean, be- 
tween the Moluccas and Celebes. It is well cultivated ; 
and is now ſubject to the Dutch, who have built a for- 
treſs here. Some mountains in it are exceeding high, 
and the ſea on one ſide is uncommonly deep. It pro- 
duces nutmegs and cloves, as well as cocoa and banana 
trees; beſides many vegetables introduced by the 
Dutch. It is about 50 miles in circumference. E. 
Long. 129. S. Lat. 4. 30. 

BOUTANT, or Axch- BorAN x, in architecture, 
an arch, or part of an arch, abutting againſt che reins 
of a vault to prevent its giving way 

A pillar Bovranrt, is a large chain or pile of ſtone, 
made to ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. 

BOUTE/”, in the manege. A horſe is called bouts, 
when his legs are in a ſtraight line from the knee to 
the coronet : ſhort-jointed horſes are apt to be bouts, 
and on the other hand long-jointed horſes are not. 

BOUTS-RIMESs, a popular term in the French poet- 
ry ; ſignifying certain rhymes, diſpoſed in order, and 
given to a poct together with a ſubje&, to be filled up 
with verſes ending in the ſame words, and the ſame 
order. The invention of the bouts-rimes is owing io 
one Du Lot, a poet, in the year 1649, In fixing the 
bouts, it is uſual to chooſe ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, 
and have the leaſt connection. 
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Some good authors fancy that theſe rhymes are of Bouton 
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all others the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, 
and furniſh the moſt new thoughts of all others. Sar- 
raſin has a poem on the defeat of the bouts-rimes. The 
academy oi Lanterniſts at Tholouſe have contributed 
towards keeping in countenance the bouts-rimes, by 
propoling each year a ſet of fourteen, to be filled up on 
the glories of the grand monarque : the victorious ſon- 
net to be 4— . with a fine medal. — An inſtance 


hereof may be given in the following one, filled up by 
P. Commire. 


Tout eſi grand dans le roi, Paſpe& ſeul de ſon buſte 


Rend nos fiers ennemizs plus froids que des glagons. 
Et Cuillaume n'attend que le tems des moiſſons, 
Pour ſe voir ſoccomber ſous un bras ſi robuſte. 
Qu'on ne nous vante plus les miracles d Auguſte ; 
Louis de bien regner lui feroit des -legons : 
Horace en vain {'egale aux dieux dans ſes chanſons: 
Moins que mon heros il etoit ſage et jaſte, &c. 


BOUTON, an iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean, a- 
bout 12 miles diſtant from the ſouth-caſt part of the 
iſland of Macaſlar, or Celebes. The inhabitants are 
ſmall, but wcll ſhaped, and of a dark olive complexion, 
The principal town is N which is about a 
mile trom the ſea, on the top of a {mall hill, and round 
it a ſtone wall. The houſes arc not built upon the 
ground, but on poſts, The religion of the inhabitants 
is Mahometauiſm. E. Long. 122. 30. S. Lat. 4. 30. 

BOUVILLON, a city of Luxemburg in the Au— 
{triau Netherlands, ſituated in E. Long. 5. o. N. Lat. 
49. 55. 

OW Arcus), a weapon of offence made of wood, 
horn, or other claſtic matter, which, after being ſtrong- 
ly bent, by means of a ſtring faſtened to its two ends, 
in returning to its natural ſtate throws out an arrow 
with great force, It is allo called the /ong-bow, by 
way of diſtinction ſrom the croſs-bow or arbaleſt. 

The bow is the moſt ancient, and the moſt univerſal 
of all weapons. It has been found to obtain among the 
moſt barbarous and remote people, and who had the 
leaſt communication with the reſt of mankind. 

The uſe of the bow and arrow was firſt aboliſhed in 
France under Louis XI. in 1481, and in their place 
was introduced the Swiſs arms, that is, the halbard, 
pike, and broad-ſword. The long-bow was formerly 
in great vogue in England; moſt of their victories in 
France were acquired by it; and many laws were made 
to regulate and encourage its uſe, The parliament 
under Henry VIII. complain “ of the diſuſe of the 
long-bow, heretofore the ſafe-guard and defence of this 
kingdom, and the dread and terror of its enemies.“ 33 
Hen. VIII. cap. 6. 

The art of uſing bows is called archery, and thoſe 
practiſed therein, archers or boumen. See ARCHERY. 

The ſtrength of a bow may be calculated on this 
principle, that its ſpring, i. e. the power whereby it re- 
ſtores itſelf to its natural poſition, is always proportion- 
ate to the diſtance or ſpace it is removed {£- wg 

The moſt barbarous nations often excel in the fabric 
of the particular things which they have the greateſt 
neceſſity for iv the common offices of life. The Lap- 
landers, who ſupport themſclves almoft entirely b 
hunting, have an art of making bows, which thoſs 
in improved parts of the world, bay ne ver 9 boo 
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Their bow is made of two pieces of tough and ſtrong 


——— wood, ſhaved down to the ſame ſize, and flatted on 


each ſide ; the two flat ſides of the pieces are brought 
cloſely and evenly together, and then joined by means 
of a glue made of the ſkins of pearch, which they have 
in, great plenty, and of which they make a glue ſupe- 
rior in ſtrength to any which we have. The two 
pieces, when onee united in this manner, will never ſe- 
parate, and the bow is of much more force to expel 
the arrow, than it could poſſibly have been under the 
ſame dimenſions if made of only one piece. 

Among the ancients, the bow-ſtring, called 7p1x«2:, 
was made of horſes hair, and hence alſo called irTwe; 
though Homer's bow-ſtrings are frequently made of 
hides cut into ſmall thongs ; whence Tea f44.a. The 
uppermoſt part of the bow, to which the ſtring was 
ſaſtened, was called ee, — commonly made of 
gold, and the laſt thing towards finiſhing the bow. 
The Grecian bows were frequently beautified with 
gold or filyer ; whence we have mention of aurei arcus ; 
and Apollo is called Agyuper:Zer, But the matter of 
which they were ordinanly compoſed, feems to have 
been wood; though they were anciently, Scythian- 
like, made of horn, as appears from that of Pandarus 
in Homer, Iliad. 9. v. 105. 

The invention of the bow is vſually aſcribed to A- 
pollo, and was communicated to the primitive in- 
habitants of Crete, who are ſaid to have been the firſt 
of mortals who underſtood the uſe of bows and arrows. 
And hence, even ju latter ages, the Cretan bows were 
famous, and preferred by the Greeks to all others. 
Some, however, rather chooſe to honour Perſes, the 
ſon of Perſcus, with the invention of the bow; while 
others aſcribe it to Scythes, ſon of Jupiter, and pro- 
genitor to the Scythians, who were excellent at this 
art, and by many reputed the firſt maſters of it. From 
them it was derived to the Grecians, ſome of whole 
ancient nobility were inſtructed by the Scythians in 
the uſe of the bow, which in thoſe days paſſed for a 
molt princely education, It was firſt introduced into 
the Roman army in the ſecond Punic war. 

The Indians fill retain the bow, In the repoſitory 
of the Royal Society we fee a Weſt Indian bow two 
yards long. 

The Seythian bow was famons ſor its incorvation, 
which diſtinguiſhed it from the bows of Greece and 
other nations; being ſo great as to form an half- moon 
or ſemicircle : whence the ſhepherd in Athenæus, be- 
ing to deſcribe the letters in Theſens's name, and ex- 


preſling each of them by fome appoſite reſemblance, 


compares the third to the Scythian bow ; meaning not 
the more modern character >, but the ancient C, which 
is ſemicircular, and bears the third place in © HCEVC. 

Crofi- Bow, is alſo called arbaleſi or arbalet; which 
word is derived from arbaliſiu, i. e. arcnbaliſta, “ a 
bow with a fling.”” The arbilet conſiſts of a ſteel-bow, 
ſer in a ſhaft of wood, furniſhed with a ftring and a 
trigger; and is bent with a piece of iron fitted for 
that purpoſe. It ſerves to throw bullets, large ar- 
rows, darts, &c. The ancients had large machines 
for throwing many arrows at once, called arbalets or 
baliſt . , 

Bow, is alſo an inſtrument oſed at ſen, for taking the 
fan's altitude; conſiſting of a large arch of yo? gra- 
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duated, a tank or ſtaff, a ſide vane, a ſight vane, and 
an horizon vane. It is now out of uſe. 

Bow, among builders, a beam of wood or braſs, with 
three long ſcrews that direct a lathe of wood or ſteel 
to any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſlips 
and projections of the ſphere, or wherever it is requi- 
ine to draw large arches, 

Bow, in muſic, a ſmall machine, which, being drawn 
over the firings of a muſical inſtrument, makes it re- 
ſound, It is compoſed of a ſmall ſtick, to which are 
faſtened gᷣo or 1co horſe-hairs, and a ſcrew which ſerves 
to give theſe hairs a proper tenſion, In order that the 
bow may touch the ſtrings briſkly, it is uſual to rub the 
hairs with roſin. The ancients do not appear to have 
been acquainted with bows of hair: in licu hereof the 
touched their inſtruments with a plectrum; over which 
our bow's have great advantage, for giving long and 
ſhort ſounds, and other modifications which a plectrum 
cannot produce, 

Bow, among artificers, an inſtrument ſo called from 
its figure; in uſe among gunſmiths, lockfmiths, watch- 
makers, &c. for making a drill go. Among turners it 
is the name of that pole fixed to the ceiling, to which 
they faſten the cord that whirls round rhe piece to be 
turned. 

Bo w, a town of Devonſhire in Wales, ſitnated in W. 
Long. 4. o. N. Lat. 50. 45. 

Bows of a Saddle, are two pieces of wood laid arch- 
wiſe to receive the upper part of a horſe's back, to give 
the ſaddle its que form, and to Keep it tight. 

The fore-bow which ſuſtains the pommel, is eompo- 
ſed of the withers, the breaſts, the points or toes, and 
the corking. | 

The hind-bow bears the trouſequin or quilted roll. 
The bows are covered with ſinews, that is with bull's 
pizzles beaten, and ſo run all over the bows to make 
them ſtronger. Then they are ſtrengthened with bands 
of iron to Keep them tight; and on the lower fide are 
nailed on the ſaddle ſtraps, with which they make faſt 
the girths. 

Bow, Epaule, in ſhip-building, the rounding part of 
a ſhip's ſide forward, beginniny at the place where the 
planks arch inwards ; and terminated where they cloſe, 
at the ſtem or prow. It is proved by a variety of ex- 
periments, that a ſhip with a narrow bow is much bet- 
ter calculated for failing fwiftly, than one with a broad 
bow ; but is not ſo well fitted for a high ſea, into 
which ſhe always pitches or plunges her fore-part very 
deep, for want of ſufficient breadth to repel the volume 
of water which ſhe ſo caſily divides in her fall. The 
former of theſe is called by ſeamen a /:an, and the 
other a H bow, „The bow which mcets with the 
leaſt reſiſtance in a direct courſe, not only meets with 
the leaſt reſiſtance in oblique courſes, but alſo has the 
additional property of driving the leaſt to leeward ; 
which is a doubſe advantage gained by forming the 
bow 'fo as to give it that figure which will be leaſt re- 
ſiſted in moving through any medium, *” 


Bow, 
— ron 


9 Bougner'd 


On the Bow, in navigation, an arch of the horizon Trait d. 
eomprehended between ſome diſtant object and that Ne. 


point of the compaſs which is right a-head, or to which 
the ſhip's ſtera is directed. This phraſe is equally ap- 
plicable when the object is beheld from the ſhjp, or diſ- 
covered by trigonometrical calcntations : As, we ſaw a 


Feet 


„ 
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fleet at day-break bearing three points on the 
bow : that is, three points from that part 


arboard- 
the hori- 


Bower. zon which is right a-head, towards the right-hand. 


See the article BEARING. a 

Bon · dye, a kind of ſcarlet red, ſuperior to madder ; 
bat inferior to the true ſcarlet grain for fixedneſs and 
duration. It was brought into England, and firſt prac- 
tiſed at the village of Bow, near London, by Kephler, 
2 Dutchman, iu the year 1643. 

Bow-grace, in the ſea-language, a frame or compo- 
ſition of old ropes or junks of cables, uſed to be laid 
out at the bows, ſtems, and ſides of ſhips, to preſerve 
them from great flakes of ice, chiefly when they fail in 
high north or ſouth latitudes. 

Bow-net, or Bow-wheel, an engine for catching fiſh, 
chiefly lobſters and craw-fiſh, made of two round wick- 
er baſkets, pointed at the end, one of which is thruſt 
into the other; at the mouth is a little rim, four or five 
inches broad, ſomewhat bent inwards. It is alſo uſed 
for catching ſparrows. 

Bow-Legged, or Bandy-legged. Some children are 
bow-legged from their birth ; others become ſo from 
ſetting them on their feet too early. The tibia of ſome 
is cruoked; the knees of others are diſtorted ; from a 
fault in the ankle, the feet of ſome are turned inwards. 
Theſe are called vari ; and in others, who are called 
valgi, they are turned outwards. The beſt method of 
preventing theſe diſorders in weakly children is to ex- 
erciſe them duly, but not violently, by dancing or toſ- 
ſing them about in one's arms; and not ſetting them 
much upon their feet, at leaſt not without properly 
ſupporting them: if the diſorder attends at the birth, 
or increaſes after it is begun, apply emollients, then 
apply boots of ſtrong leather, wood, &c. ſo as gradu- 
ally to diſpoſe the crooked legs to a proper form ; or 
other inſtruments may be uſed inſtead of boots, which, 
when not too coſtly, are uſually to be preferred. 
Slighter inſtances of theſe diſorders yield to careful 
nurſing, without inſtruments. 

Bow-Line, or Bowling, a rope faſtened near the 
middle of the leech, or perpendicular edge of the ſquare 
ſails, by three or four ſubordinate parts called bridles. 
It is only nſed when the wind is ſo unfavourable that 
the ſails muſt be all braced ſideways, or cloſe-hauled to 
the wind : in this ſituation the bow-lines are employed 
to keep the weather or windward edpes of the principal 
fails tight, forward, and ſteady, without which they 
would always be ſhivering, and rendered incapable of 
ſervice. To check the bow-line is to ſlacken it, when 
the wind becomes large. 


Bow-Pieces, are the pieces of ordnance at the bow 


of a ſhip. 

Rain-Bow. See Rain-Bow. 

Bow- Bearer, an inferior officer of the foreſt, who 
is (worn to make inquiſition of all treſpaſſes againſt vert 
or veniſon, and to attach offenders. 

BOWELS, in anatomy, the ſame with inteſtines. 
Sce ANATOMY, no 93, 


BOWER, in gardening, a place under covert of 


trees, differing only from an arbour, as being round or 
ſquare, and made with a kind of dome or ceiling at 
_y ST the arbour is always built long and 
arcned. | 


Bowe, in the ſea-language, the name of an anchor 
Vo. III. 
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carried at the bow of a ſhip. 
bowers, called firſt and ſecond, great and little, or beſt 
and /mall bower. Sec ANCHOR. 

BOW ESS, or Bowes, in falconry ; a young hawk, 
when ſhe draws any thing out of her neſt, and covets 
to clamber on the boughs. 

BOWL, denotes either a ball of wood, for the uſe 
of bowling; or a veſſel of capacity, wherein to hold li- 
quors. 

BOWLDER-sToxEs, {mall ſtones, of a roundiſh fi- 
gure, and no determinate ſize, found on the ſea-ſhore, 
and on banks or raiher channels of rivers. 

BOWLING, the art of playing at bowls. —Fhis 
— is practiſed either in open places, as bares and 

wling-greens, or in cloſe bowling-alleys. 

The ſkill of bowling depends much on a knowled 
of the ground, and the right choice of a bowl ſuitable 
to it : for cloſe alleys, the flat bowl ; for green ſwards 
plain and level, the bowl as round as a ball is prefer- 
pt . 


The terms uſed in bowling are, to bow/ wide, which 
is when the bias docs not hold, or is not ſtrong enough: 
narrow, when it is too ſtrong, or holds too much; 


finely bowled, is when the ground is well choſen, and 


the bowl paſſes near the block, even though it goes 
much beyond it; bowling through, or a yard over, is 
done in order to move the block; an over bowl, that 
which goes beyond it; bow! laid at hand, is that put 
down within the gameſter's reach, to be in the way of 
the next bowler, and hinder his having the advantage 
of the beſt ground : bowling at /ength, neither bowling 
through nor ſhort ; a dead /ength, a juſt or exact one; 
throwing or flinging, is diſcharging a bowl with a 
ſtrength purpoſely too great for a length, in order to 
carry off either the block or ſome near bowl; “- 
room, or miſſing-wood, is when a bowl has free paſſage, 
without ſtriking on any other; get o/, is when a bowl 
being narrow, is wanted to be wider ; bow! beſt at block, 
that neareſt the block: drawing à caſt or bowl, is to 
win it by bowling nearer, without ſtiring either the 
bowl or block; a bowl is ſaid to rub, when it meets 
with ſome obſtacle in the ground, which retards its 
motion, and weakens its force ; it is gone, when far 
beyond the block. Block ſignifies a little bowl laid for 
a mark, alſo called a jack, Mark, is a proper bowling 
diſtance, not under ſo many yards; and being at leaſt 
a yard and a half from the edge of the green. Ground, 
a bag or hankerchief laid down to mark where a bowl 
is to go. Lead, the advantage of throwing the block, 
and bowling firſt. Caſt, is one beſt bowl at an end. 
End, a hit, or when all the bowls are out, The game, 
or up, is five caſts or beſt bowls. 
BowLiNG-Green, in gardening, a kind of parterre in 
a grove, laid with fine turf, requiring to be frequenily 
mowed, laid out in compartments of divers 3 
with dwarf-trees and other decorations. Bowling- 
reens are of Engliſh origin, but have been adopted 
y the French and Italians, who have them only for 
ornament ; being unacquainted with or not fancying 
the exerciſe, on account of which they were firſt made 
in England. 
BowLr1NG-Bridles, are the ropes by which the bow- 
line is faſtened to the leech of the ſail. 
BOWSE, in the ſea-language, Ggnifics as much as 
30 to 


There are generally two Boweſs 
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ether. 
: BOWSPRIT, or BorTsexir, a kind of maſt, reſt- 
ing ſlopewiſe on the head of the main ſtem, and having 
its lower end faſtened to the partners of the fore-maſt, 
and farther ſupported by the fore · ſtay. It carries the 
ſprit-ſail, ſprit-top-ſail, and jack-ſtaft ; and its length 
is uſually the ſame with that of the fore-maſt. 

BOWYER (William), the moſt learned printer 
of his age, was born at White Friars in London, 
December 17, 1699. His father, whoſe name alſo 
was William, had been eminent in the ſame profeſſion ; 
and his maternal grandfather (Icabod Dawks) was 
employed in printing the celebrated Polyglott Bible 
of biſhop Walton. At a proper age, he was placed 
for grammatical education under the care of Mr Am- 
broſe Bonwicke, a nonjuring clergyman of known 
piety and learning, who then lived at Headly, near 
Leatherhead in Surry, Here Mr Bowyer made great 
advances in literature, and a firm attachment com- 
menced betwixt him and his maſter. On the 3oth of 
January 1713, the whole property of the elder Mr 
Bowyer was deſtroyed by fire; on which occaſion Mr 
Bonwicke generouſly undertook the education of his 
pupil for one year. In 1716, young Mr Bowyer was 
admitted a f1zar at St John's college, Cambridge, 
where Dr Robert Jeukin was at that time maſter. 
He continued at the college of Cambridge under the 
tuition of the reverend Dr John Newecome till June 
1722, during which period he probably took his de- 

ree of Bachelor of Arts; and it appears that he was 
— of obtaining a fellowthip, though it is not cer- 
tain that he ever ſtood a candidate for that honour. 
goon after this he had an opportunity of repaying the 
kindneſs which Mr Bonwicke had ſhown him, by of- 
ficiating ſome time after his death in the capacity of a 
ſchoolmaſter for the benefit of his family. 

Mr Bowyer now emered intothe printing-buſineſs 
along with his father. One of the firſt books which 
received the benefit of his correction was the complete 
edition of Selden in three volumes foliv by Dr David 
Wilkins. This edition was begun in 1722, and fi- 
niſhed in 1726; and Mr Bowyer's great attention to 
it appeared in his drawing up an epitome of Selden 
des Synedriis, as he read the proof-ſheets. In 1727, he 
drew up an excellent ſketch of William Baxter's Gloſ- 
ſary of the Roman Antiquities. This was called“ A 
view of a book intitled Rel/equie Baxteriana. In a let- 
ter to a friend.“ A ſingle ſheer 8yo. By this firſt 
public proof of Mr Bowyer's abilities, Dr Wotton and 
Mr Clarke were highly pleaſed ; but as it was never 
publiſhed, and very tew copics printed, it is very ſeldom 
found with the glotſary, In 1727 Mr Bowyer loſt his 
mother ; on which occaſion he received a letter of 
conſolation from Mr Chiſhull the learned editor of the 
Autiquitates Aſiatice, In October 1728 he married 
Miſs Ann Prudom, his mother's niece, a very accom- 
pliſhed lady, by whom he had two ſons, William and 
Thomas; the former of whom died an infant, and the 
latter ſirvived his father. In 1729 Mr Bowyer pub- 
liſhed a curious treatiſe, intitled, © A Pattern for 
young Students in the Univerſuy ; ſet forth in the 
Life of Ambroſe Bonwicke, ſome time ſcholar of St 
Johu's College, Cambridge:“ but though this treatiſe 
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Bowſprit, to hale or pull, Thus bowſing upon a tack, is haling 
Bowyer. upon a tack. Beuſe away, that is, Pull away all to- 
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was generally aſcribed to Mr Bowyer, it was in reality Powyee, 


the production of Mr Ambroſe Bonwicke the elder. 
About this time it appears, that Mr Bowyer had writ- 
ten a pamphlet againit the Separatiſts, though neither 
the title nor the occaſion of it are now remembered. 
The ſame year, through the friendſhip of the Right 
Hon. Arthur Onſlow, he was appointed printer of the 
Votes of the Houſe of Commons; which office he 
held, under three ſucceſſive ſpeakers, for near fifty 
years. In 1731 Mr Bowyer publiſhed, and, it is be- 
lieved, tran/lated Voltaire's Life of Charles XII. This 
year alſo his wite died ; on which occaſion his friends 
Mr Clarke and Mr Chiſhull wrote him very aficctionate 
and Chriſtian letters. He remained a widower till 
1747, when he married a very benevolent and worthy 
woman, Mrs Elizabeth Bill, by whom he had no chil- 
dren. In 1733 he publiſhed a piece in two ſheets 4to, 
intitled, ** The Beau and the Academic ;” being a 
traſlation from a Latin poem recited that year at the 
Sheldonian theatre; and in 1736 he was admiited in— 
to the Society of Antiquariaus, where he became an 
active and uſeful member. In 1737 Mr Bowyer loſt 
his father; and on this occaſion Mr Clarke again ad- 
dre ſſed to him a letter of conſolation. In 1742 our 
author publiſhed a tranſlation of Trapp's Latin Lec- 
tures on Poetry, in which he was aſſiſted by Mr Clarke, 
though the latter had a contemptible opinion of the 
periormaiice. 

In 1749, Mr Bowyer, along with Dr Burton, was 
virulenily attacked by Dr King in a piece intitled 
Elegium fam inſervicus Jacci Etunenſis five Gigantis : 
or,“ The praiics of Jack Eaton, commonly called 
Jack the Ciaut. This abuſe was probably occaſioned 
by Mr Bowycr's having hinted in converſation ſome 
doubts concerning the Doctor's {kill in Latin. Our au- 
thor drew up ſome ſtrictures in his own defence, which 
he intended to inſert at the concluſion of a preface to 
Monteſquicu's, Reflections; but by Dr Clarke's advice 
they were omitted, In 1750, a prefatory critical diſ- 
ſertation and ſome notes were annexed by our author 
to Kuſter's Treatiſe De uſu verborum mediorum ; a 
new edition of which, with farther improvements, ap- 
peared in 1773, He wrote likewiſe about the ſame 
time a Latin preface to Leedes's Veteres poete citati, 
&c,—Being ſoon after employed te print an edition 
of Col. Bladen's tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries, 
that work reccived conſiderable improvements from Mr 
Bowyer's hands, with the addition of ſuch notes in it 
as are ſigned TypoGR, In the ſubſequent editions of 
this work, though printed by another perſon during our 
author's lifetime, the ſame ſignature, though contrary 
to decorum, and even to juſtice, was ſtill retained. In 
1751, he wrote a long preface ro Monteſquieu's “ Re- 
lexions on the riſe and fall of the Roman Empire ;” 
tranſlated the dialogue between Sylla and Socrates ; 
made ſeveral corrections to the work from the Baron's 
„ Spitit of Laws ;”” and improved it with his own 
notes. A new edition, with many new notes, was 
printed in 1759. In 1751 he alſo publiſhed the firſt 
tranſlation that ever was made of Rouſſeau's paradoxi- 
cal oration, which gained the prize at the academy of 
Dijon in 1750 ; and which firſt announced that ſingu- 
lar genius to the attention and admiration of Europe. 
On the publication of the third edition of Lord Orrery's 
„ Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr Swift,“ in 
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1752, Mr Bowyer wrote and printed, but never pub- 


med, To Letters from Dr Bentley in the Shades 


below, to Lord Orrery in a Land of thick darkneſs.” 
The notes ſigned B, in the ninth quarto volume of 
Swift's works, are extracted from theſe Letters. In 
1753, he endeavoured to allay the ferment occalioned 
by the Jew bill; with which view be publiſhed, in 
quarto, ““ Remarks on the ſpeech made in common- 
council, on the bill for permitting perſons profeſſing 
the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized, ſo far as prophe- 
cies are ſuppoſed to be affected by it,” This lite tract 
was written with ſpirit, and well reccived by thoſe who 
were ſuperior to narrow prejudices, Its delign was to 
ſhow, that whatever political reaſons might be alleged 
againſt the bill, Chriſtianity was in no danger of being 
prejudiced by the intended protection promiſed to the 
Jews. The ſame year ſome of Mr Bowyer's notes 
were annexed to Biſhop Claton's tranſlation of“ A 
Journal from grand Cairo to mount Sinai and back 
again.” —In 1754, Mr Bowyer, with a view of leſſen- 
ing his fatigue, entered into partnerſhip with a rela- 
tion; but ſome diſagreement ariſing, the connexion was 
diſſolved in three years. On the death of Mr Rich- 
ardſon in 1761, Mr Bowyer ſucceeded him as printer 
to the Royal Society, through the favour of the late 
Earl of Macclesficld; and, under the friendſhip of five 
ſucceſſive preſidents, enjoyed that office till his death. 
In 1763, Mr Bowyer publiſhed an excellent edition 
of the Greek Teſtament, in two yols 12mo. It ap- 
peared under the following title: Novum Teſtamentum 
Gracum ; ad fidem Gracrum ſolum Codicum MSS. 
nunc primum impreſſum, adſlipulante Joanne Jacobo 
Wetſtenio, juxta Settiones Jo. Alberti Bengelii _— 
et nuova interpretatione ſepius illuſlratum. Acceſſẽre in 
altero volumine, Emendationes conjetlurales virorum doc- 
torum undecunque collectæ. This fold with great rapi- 
dity: the ConjeQural Emendations were well received 
by the learned, and are thought to be a valuable work. 
The preſident and fellows of Havard college in Cam- 
bridge expreſſed their approbation of this edition in 
very high terms. In a letter to Mr Bowyer, written 
in the year 1767, ** This work (ſay they), though 
ſmall in bulk, we eſteem as a rich treaſure of ſacred 
learning, and of more value than many large volumes 
of the commentators. A ſecond edition of the Con- 
jectures on the New Teſtament, with very conſiderable 
enlargements, was ſeparately publiſhed, in one vol. 8 vo, 
in 1772. Biſhop Warburton, having cenſured a paſ- 
lage in the former edition, Mr Bowyer ſent him a copy 
of this book, with a conciliatory letter. Dr War- 
burton's Divine Legation had received very conſider- 
able advantage from Mr Bowyer's corrections ; and 
this even in an edition which was neceſſarily given to 
another preſs. In 1761 he was employed to print his 
Lordſhip's Doctrine of Grace. A ſecond edition be- 
ing ſoon wanted, and Mr Bowyer not having been in- 
traſted with the care of it, he prepared a ſeries of let- 
ters to the, biſhop in his own defence; of which, toge- 
ther with a few he had formerly received from that 
great writer, he afterwards printed twelve copies, of 
which ten have ſince been deſtroyed. However, there 
1s the beſt authority for aſſerting, that notwithſtand- 
ing any little altercations which happened, Dr War- 
burton always retained a ſincere regard for our au- 
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thor. In 1765, at the requeſt of Thomas Hollis, Bowyer. 


phum. 
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Eſq; Mr Bowyer wrote a ſhort Latin preface to Dr 
Wallis's Crammatica Lingue Anglicane. He wrote 
alſo a larger English preface for the ſame work, which, 
however, ſtill remains unprinted. In 1766 he entered 
into partnerſhip with Mr Nichols, who bad been train- 
ed by him to the profeſſion, and had for ſcveral years 
aſſiſted him in the management of his buſineſs. The 
ſame year, Mr Bowyer wrote an excellent Latin pre- 
face to Joannis Harduini, Jeſuita, ad Cenſuram 
Scriptorum veterum Prolegomena. Juxla Autcgra- 
In 1767 he was appointed to print the Jour- 
nals of the Houſe of Lords and the Rolls of Parliament. 
This year he printed Mr Clarke's excellent and learned 
work on The Connection of the Roman, Saxon, and 
Engliſh Coins; and wrote ſome notes upon it, which 
are interſperſed throughout the volume with thoſe of 
the author, Part of the Diſſertation on the Roman 
ſeſterce was likewiſe Mr Bowyer's production; and 
the index, which is an uncommonly good one, was 
drawn up by him entirely. 

In January 1771 Mr Bowyer loſt his ſecond wife, 
and again received a letter of conſolation from his old 
friend Mr Clarke, who had ſent him one almoſt forty 
years before on a ſimilar occaſion. In the philoſophi- 
cal TranſaQtions for this year was printed a very inge- 
nious © Inquiry into the Value of the ancient Greek 
and Roman Money,”” by the late Matthew Raper, 
Eſq. But his opinions not coinciding with thoſe of 
Mr Bowyer, he printcd a ſmall pamphlet, intitled, 
«« Remarks, occaſioned by a late Diſſertation on the 
Greek and Roman money.” In 1773 three little 
tracts were publiſhed by him, under the title of“ Se- 
le& Diſcourſes. 1. Of the correſpondence of the He- 
brew months with the Julian, from the Latin of Pro- 
feſſor Michaelis. 2. Of the Sabbatical years, from the 
ſame. 3. Of the years of jubilee, from an anonymous 
writer in Maſſon's Hiſtoire Critique de la Republique 
des Lettres.“ In 1774 he corrected a new edition 
of Schrevelius's Greek Lexicon ; to which he has add- 
ed a number of words, diſtinguiſhed by an aſteriſk, 
which he himſelf had collected in the courſe of his 
ſtudies. Conſiderable additions, ſtill in manuſcript, 
were made by him to the lexicons of Hederic and 
Buxtorf, the Latin ones of Faber and Littleton, and 
the Engliſh Dictionary of Bailey ; and he left bebind 
him many other proofs of his critical ſkill in the learn- 
ed languages, In 1774 was publiſhed, “ The Origin 
of printing, in two Eſlays. 1. The ſubſtance of Dr 
Middleton's Diſſertation on the Origin of Printing in 
England. 2. Mr Meerman's Account of the Inven- 
tion of the Art at Haerlem, and its progreſs to Mentz, 
with occaſional Remarks, and an Appendix.” The 


original idea of this valuable tract was Mr Bowyer's, 


but it was completed by Mr Nichols. 

Although our author, during the laſt ten years of 
his life, had been afflicted with the palſy and ſtone, he 
not only preſcrved a remarkable cheerfulneſs of tem- 
per, but was enabled to ſupport the labour of almoſt 
inceſſant We and he regularly corrected the 
learned works, eſpecially the Greck books, which came 
from his preſs. This he continued to do till within 
a few weeks of his death, which happened in Novem- 
ber 1777, when he had nearly completed his 78th year. 
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REowyers For more than half a century Mr Bowyer was unrival- ſtone, it was properly denominated oqe/p34oxie, The 
7 led as a learned printer; and many of the moſt ma- ancient boxing differcd from the pugna cæſluum, in _— 
Boing. ſterly productions of this kingdom have come from his which the combatants had leathern thongs on their 


© 


preſs, To his literary and profeſſional abilities he add- 
ed an excellent moral character; and he was particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed by his inflexible probity, and an un- 
common alacrity in relicving the neceſſitous. 

BOW YERS, artificers whoſe buſineſs is to make 
bows; in which ſenſe, bowyers ſtand diſtinguiſhed 
from fletchers, who made arrows. 

The bowyers company in London was incorporated 
in 1620: and conſiſts of a maſter, two wardens, twelve 
aſſiſtants, and 3o on the livery, See ARCHERY. 

BOX, in its moſt common acceptation, denotes a 
ſmall cheſt or coffer for holding things. 

Dic:+ Box, a narrow deep corner, channelled within, 
wherein the dice are ſhaken and thrown. This anſwers 
to what the Romans called friti//us ; whence, crepitan- 
tes fritilli ; and, in Seneca, reſonante fritillo. The ſame 
author uſes allo concutere fritillum, figuratively, for 
playing.—Betides the fritillus, the Romans, for greater 
ſecurity, had another kind of dice-box called pyrgus, 
wy and ſometimes turricula, It was placed im- 
moveable in the middle of the table, — perforated 
or open at both ends, and likewiſe channelled within ; 
over the top was placed a kind of funnel, into which 
the dice were caſt ont upon the fritillus ; whence de- 
ſcending, they fell through the bottom on the table; 
by which all practiſing on them with the fingers was 
effetually prevented. For want of ſome contrivance 
of this kind, our ſharpers have opportunities of playing 
divers tricks with the box, as palming, topping, flab- 
bing, &c. 

Box, is alſo uſed for an uncertain quantity or mea- 
fire : thus a box of quickſilver contains from one to 
two hundred weight; a box of prunellas, only 14 
pounds; a box of rings for keys, two groſs, &c. 

Box-Tree, in botany. See Buxus. 

African- Box, © See MYRSINE. 

BOXERS, a kind of athletæ, who combat or con- 


tend for victory with their fiſts. Boxers amount to the 


ſame with what among the Romans were called prgzles. 
The ancient boxers battled with great force and fury, 
inſomuch as to dach out each others teeth, break bones, 
and often kill each other. The ſtrange dishgurements 
theſe boxers underwent were ſuch that they frequently 
could not be known, and rendered them the ſubject of 
many railleries. In the Greek anthology there are four 
epigrams of the poet Lucilius, and one of Lucian, 
whercin their disfigurements are pleaſantly enough 
expoſed. See Boxinc. 

BOX HORNIUS (Marc Zuerius), a learned critic 
born at Bergen-op-Zoom in 1612, was profeſſor of elo- 
quence at Leyden, and at length of politics and hiſtory 
in the room of Heinfms. He publiſhed, 1. Theatrum 
urbium Hollandiz. 2. Scriptores hiſtoriæ Auguſte, cum 
ni. 3. Porte ſatyrici munores, cum comment. 4. Notes 
on Jaſtin, Tacitus; and a great number of other works. 
He died in 1653, aged 41. 

BOXING, the exerciſe of fighting with the fiſts, 
either naked or with a ſtone or leaden ball graſped in 
them: in which ſenſe, boxing coincides with the prugi/- 
latus of the Romans, and what on our amphitheatres 
is ſometimes called trial of manhood, When the 
champions had %a, or balls, whether of lead or 


hands, and balls to offend their antagoniſts ; though 
this diſtinction is frequently overlooked, and fighting 


with the cæſlus ranked as a part of the buſineſs of pu- 


piles, We may diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of boxing; 
viz, where both the head and hands were naked ; where 
the hands were armed and the head naked; and where 
the head was covered with a kind of cap called am- 
photides, and the hands alſo furniſhed with the c- 
tus. 

Boxing is an ancient exerciſe, having been in uſe in 
the heroic ages. Thoſe who prepared themſelves for 
it, uſed all the means that could be contrived to ren- 
der themſelves fat and fleſhy, that they might be bet- 
ter able ro endure blows : whence corpulent men or 
women were uſually called pugiles, according to Te- 
rence : S:qua eſt habitior paulo, pugilem eſſe aiunt, 

In modern times this art has been in a manner appro- 


priated by the Engliſh. About half a century apo it 


formed as regular an exhibition as we now ſce at any 
of the places of public amuſement, the theatres alone 
excepted, It was encouraged by the firſt ranks of the 
nobility, patroniſed by the firſt ſubjects in the realm, 
and tolerated by the magiſtrates. Before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Broughton's amphitheatre, a Booth was erec- 
ted at Tottenham Court, in which the proprietor, Mr 
George Taylor, invited the profeſſors of the art to 
diſplay their ſkill, and the public tobe preſent at its 
exhibition, The bruiſers then had the reward due to 
their proweſs, in a diviſion of the entrance-money, 
which ſometimes was 100, or 150 l. The general 
mode of ſharing was for two-thirds to go to the win- 
ning champion, while the remaining third was the 
right of the loſer ; though ſometimes by an expreſs a- 
greement of the parties, the conqueror and the van- 
quiſhed ſhared alike. The nobility and gentry ha- 
ving complained of the inconveniences ſuſtained at 
Taylor's Booth, prevailed on Mr Broughton, who was 
then riſing into note as the firſt bruiſer in London, to 
build a place better adapted for ſach exhibitions. 
This was accordingly done in 1742, principally by 
ſubſcription, behind Oxford-road. The building was 
called Bronghton's New Amphitheatre ; and, beſides 
the ſtage for the combatants, had feats correſponding 
to the boxes, pit, and galleries, much in the ſame man- 
ner with thoſe at Aſtley's. After a courſe of years, 
however, theſe exhibitions became gradually leſs pa- 
troniſed and frequented, owing probably to the re- 
finement of our manners. Lately, indeed, they 


ſeemed to be revived, and for ſome time conſiderably 


engaged the attention of the public; but a fatal iſſue 
which attended one of them, brought the practice a- 
ain into diſrepute. One of the combatants was kil- 
d on the ſpot. His royal highneſs the Prince of 
Wales was preſent, and declared that he would have 
fome ſettlement made on the neareſt relation of the 
deceaſed, but that on account of the dreadful exam- 
ple he had then witneſſed he would never more either 
fee or patroniſe another ſtage- fight. 

BoxiNxG, among ſailors, is uſed to denote the re- 
hearſing the ſeveral points of the compaſs in their pro- 
per order, 

BoxXING is alſo uſed for the tapping of a tree to 

make 
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= 


Bextebude make it yield its juice, 


BOY 


The boxing of maple is per- 
formed by making an bole with an ax or chiſſel into 


Boyer. the ſide of the tree about a foot from the ground; out 


of it flows a liquor of which — is made. a 

BOXTEHU DE, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, ſubject to the Danes. It is ſeated 
on the rivalet Eſſe, which falls into the Elbe, in E. 
Long. 9. 35. N. Lat. 53. 40. | | 

BOXTEL, a town in Datch Brabant, with fluices, 

ſeated on the river Bommel. E. Long. 5. 15. N. Lat. 
51. 30. 
K BOYAR, a term uſed for a grandee of Ruſſia and 
Tranſylvania. Becman fays, that the boyars are the 
upper nobility ; and adds, that the Czar of Muſcovy, 
in his diplomas, names the boyars before the way- 
wodes. Sce WAYWODE. 

BOYAU, in fortification, a ditch covered with a 
parapet, which ſerves as acommunication between two 
trenches. It runs parallel to the works of the body of 
the place; and ſerves as a line of contravallation, not 
only to hinder the ſallies of the beſieged, but alſo to 
ſecure the miners. But when it is a particular cut 
that rans from the trenches to cover ſome ſpot of 

ound, it is drawn ſo as not to be enfiladed or ſcoured 

y the ſhot from the town. 

BOYD (Mark Alexander), an extraordinary genins, 
was ſon of Robert Boyd, who was eldeft fon of Adam 
Boyd of Pinkhill, brother to Lord Boyd. He was born 
in Galloway on the 13th of Jannary 1562, and came 
into the world with teeth. He learned the rudiments 
of the Latin and Greek languages at Glaſgow under 
two grammarians; but was of ſo high and untractable 
a ſpirit, that they deſpaired of ever making him a ſcho- 
lar. Having quarrelled with his maſters, he beat them 
both, burnt his books, and forſwore Jearning. While 
he was yet a youth, he followed the court, and did his 
utmoſt to puſh his intereſt there; but the fervour of 
his temper ſoon Pn EK him into quarrels, from 
which he came off with honour and ſafety, though fre- 
quently at the hazard of his life. He, with the ap- 
probation of his friends, went to ſerve in the French 
army, and carried his little patrimony with him, which 
he ſoon diſſipated at play. He was ſhortly after rouſed 
by that emulation which is natural to great minds, and 
applied himſelf to letters with nnremitted ardour, till 
he became one of the moſt conſummate ſcholars of his 
age. He is ſaid to have tranſlated Cæſar's Commen- 


taries into Greek in the ſtyle of Herodotus, and to 


have written many Latin poems which were little in- 
ferior to the firſt productions of the Auguſtan age. 
He alſo left ſeveral manuſcripts on philological, politi- 
cal, and hiſtorical ſubjects, in Latin and French, which 
languages were as familiar to him as his native tongue. 
He could with facility dictate to three amanuenſes at 
the ſame time, in different languages, and on different 
ſubjects. He was alſo one of the beſt Scottiſh poets 
of the age. To all this we muſt add, that his perſonal 
beamy and accompliſhments were equal to his mental 
ſuperiority. He died at Pinkhill in Scotland, in 1601. 


The following works, which are all that have been 


printed, were publiſhed in Deliciæ Poetarum Scotorum; 
Amſtel. 1637, 12mo. 1. Epigrammata, lib. ii. 2. He- 
rondum Fpiſtole XIV. lib. i. 3. Hymni XIV. 
BOYER (Abel), a well-known gloſſographer and 
hiſtoriographer, born at Caſtres in France, in 1664. 
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BOY 
Upon the revocation of the edict of Nantz, he went 
firſt to Geneva, then to Franeker, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies: and came finally to England, where he ap- 
plicd himſelf fo cloſely to the ſtudy of the Engliſh lan- 
Bunge, and made ſo great a proficiency therein, that he 
ecame an author of conſiderable note in it, being em- 
ployed inthe writing of ſeveral periodical and political 
works. He was for many years concerned jn, and had 
the principal management of, a newſpaper called the 
Poſt-boy. He likewiſe publiſhed a monthly work, in- 
titled, the Political ſlate of Creat Britain. He wrote 
a life of queen Anne, in folio, which is eſteemed a very 
good chronicle of that period of the Engliſh hiſtory. 
But what has rendered him the moſt known, and eſta- 
bliſhed his name to the lateſt poſterity, are the excel- 
lent Dictionary and Grammar of the French language, 
which he compiled, and which have been and ſtill are 
reckoned the beſt in their kind. He alſo wrote, or ra- 
ther tranſlated from the French of M. de Racine, the 
tragedy of Iphigenia, which he publiſhed under the 
title of The Vid. It was performed with ſucecſs at 
the theatre of Drury-lane, and is far from being a bad 
play. Nor can there perhaps be a ſtronger inſtance of 
the abilities of its author, than ſucceſs in ſuch an at- 
tempt ; ſince writing with any degree of correctne ſs 
or elegance, even in proſe, in a language which we 
were not born to the ſpeaking of, is an excellence not 
very frequently attained ; but to proceed ſo far in the 
perfection of it as to he even ſufferable in poetry, and 
more eſpecially in that of the Drama, in which the 
dition and manner of expreſſion require a peculiar 
dignity and force, and in a language fo difficult to at- 
tain the perfect command of as the * is what 
has been very ſeldom accompliſhed. He died in 1729. 

BoyER, in navigation, a kind of Flemiſh ſloop, or 
ſmall veſſel o: burden, having a boltſprit, a caſtle at 
each end, and a tall maſt; chiefly fit for the navigation 
of rivers, and in many of its parts reſembling a ſmack. 

BOYES, idolatrous prieſts among the ſavages of 
Florida, Every prieſt attends a particular idol, and 
the natives addreſs themſelves to the prieſt of that idol 
to which they intend to pay their devotion. The idol 
is invoked in hymns, and his uſual offering is the ſmoke 
of tobacco, 

BOYLE (Richard), one of the greateſt ſtateſmen 
of the laſt century, and generally ſtyled the Great carl 
of Corke, was the youngeſt ſon of Mr Robert Boyle, and 
was born at Canterbury, on the 3d of October, 1566. 
He ſtudied at Bennet college, Cambridge ; afterwards 
became a ſtudent in the Middle Temple. Having loſt 
his father and mother, and being unable to ſapport 
himſelf in the proſecution of his ſtudies, he became 
clerk to Sir Richard Manhood, one of the chief barons 
of the exchequer ; but finding that by his employment, 
he conld not raiſe his fortune, he went to Ireland in 
1588, with fewer pounds in his pocket than he after- 
wards acquired thouſands a-year. He was then about 
22, had a graceful perſon, and many accompliſhments, 
which enabled him to render himſelf uſeful to ſeveral of 
the principal perſons employed in the government, by 
drawing up for them memorials, caſes, and anſwers. In 
1595, he married Joan the daughter and coheireſs of 
William Anſley, who had fallen in love with him; and 
ſhe dying in labour of her firſt child, who was born dead, 
in 1599, left bim an eſtate of 00“. a- year in land. In 
con- 
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conſequence of various ſervices, and the great abjilitics 
he diiplayed, he gradually roſe to the higheſt offices, 
and even to the dignity of the peerage of Ireland ; to 
which he was raiſed by king James I. on the 29th of 
September, 1616, by the ſtyle and title of baron of 
Youghall, in the county of Cork: four years after, he 
was created viſcount Dungarven and earl of Cork ; and 
in 1631 was made lord treaſurer of Ireland, an honour 
that was made hereditary to his family. He particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the noble ſtand he made, 
when the fatal rebellion broke out in that Kingdom, in 
the reign of Charles I.; and in his old age acted with 
as much bravery and military ſkill, as it he had been 
trained from his infancy to the profeſſion of arms. He 
turned the caſtle of Liſmore, his capital ſeat, into a 
fortreſs capable of demanding reſpect from the Iriſh. 
He immediately armed and diſciplined his ſervants and 
Proteſtant tenants ; and by their aſſiſtance, and a ſmall 
army raiſed and maintaincd at his own expence, which 
he put under the command of his ſour ſons, defended 
the province of Munſter, and in®the ſpace of a year 
took ſeveral ſtrong caſtles, and killed upwards of 3000 
of the enemy: during which time, he paid his forces 
regularly; and when all his money was gone, like a 
true patriot, converted his plate into coin. This great 
man died on the 15th of September, 1634. 

BoyYLE ee earl of Barlington and Cork, 
ſon to the former, was a nobleman of unblemiſhed 
loyalty in rebellious times, and of untainted integrity 
in times of the greateſt corruption, He was born at 
Youghall, October 20th, 1612, while his father was in 
the beginning of his proſperity, and only Sir Richard 
Boyle. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty to king 
Charles I. He not only commanded troops, but raiſed 
and for a long time paid them, and continued to wait 
upon the king as long as any one place held out for 
him in England, and then was forced to compound for 
his eſtate. He contributed all in his power to the Re- 
ſtoration ; on which king Charles II. raiſed him to the 
dignity of earl of Burlington, or Bridlington, in the 
county of York, in the year 1663. He died Jan. 15. 
1697-8, in the 86th year of his age. 

Boyrs (Roger), carl of Orrery, younger brother of 
the former, and the fifth ſon of Richard, ſtyled the Great 
earl of Cork, was born April 25, 1621 ; and by the 


credit of his father with the lord deputy Faulkland, 


raiſed to the digny and title of baron Broghill, when 
only ſeven years old. He was educated at the college 
of Dublin, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an 
early and promiſing genius. He afterwards made the 
tour of France and Italy; and at his return aſſiſted his 
father in oppoſing the rebellious Iriſh, in which he be- 
haved with all the ſpirit of a young, and all the diſcre- 
tion of an old, officer. Upon the murder of the king, 
he retired to Marſton in Somerſetſhire, and hid him- 
ſelf in the privacy of a cloſe retirement ; but being at 
length aſhamed to ſit the tame ſpectator of all the miſ- 
chief that appeared round him, he reſolved to attempt 
ſomething in favour of the king ; and under the pre- 
tence of going to the Spa for the recovery of his health, 
he determined to croſs the ſeas, and apply himſelf to 
king Charles II. for a commiſſion to raiſe what forces 
he could in Ireland, in order to reſtore his majeſty, and 
recover his own eſtate. To this purpoſe, he prevailed 
on the earl of Warwick to procure a licefice for his 
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age: but he had not been long in town when he re- 
ceived a meſſage from Cromwell, who was then gene- 
ral of the parliament's forces, thgt he intended to wait 
upon him. The lord Broghill was ſurpriſed at this 
meſſage, having never had the leaſt acquaintance with 
Cromwell; and defired the gentleman to let the gene- 
ral know, that he would wait upon his excellency. But 
while he was waiting the return of the meſſenger, 
Cromwell entered the room; and after mutual civilities 
had paſſed between them, told him in few words, that 
the committee of ſtate were appriſed of his deſign of 
going over and applying to Charles Stuart for a com- 
miſſion to raiſe forces in Ireland; and that they were 
determined to make an example of him, if he himſelf 
had not diverted them from that reſolution. The 
lord Broghill interrupted him, by aſſuring him that the 
intelligence that the committee had received was 
falſe, and that he neither was in a capacity nor had 
any inclination to raiſe diſturbances in Ireland: but 
Cromwell, inſtead of making any reply, drew ſome 
papers out of his pocket, which were the copies of ſe- 
veral letters which the lord Broghill had ſent to thoſe 
perſons in whom he moſt confided, and put them into 
his hands. The lord Broghill, upon the peruſal of 
theſe papers, finding it to no purpoſe to diſlemble any 
longer, aſked his excellency's pardon for what he had 
ſaid, returned him his humble thanks for his protection 
againſt the committee, and intreated his direction how 
to behave in ſich a delicate conjuncture. Cromwell 
told him, that though till this time he had been a 
ſtranger to his perſon, he was not ſo to his merit and 
character: he had heard how gallantly his Jordſhip 
had behaved in the Iriſh wars; and therefore, ſince he 
was named /ord lieutenant of Ireland, and the reducing 
that Kingdom was now become his province, he had 
obtained leave of the committee to offer his lordſhip 
the command of a general officer, if he would ſervein 
that war; and he ſhould have no oaths or engagements 
impoſed upon him, nor be obliged to draw his ſword 
againſt any but the Iriſh rebels. 

The lord Broghill was infinitely ſurpriſed at ſo ge- 
nerous and unexpected an offer. He ſaw himſelf at li- 
berty, by all the rules of honour, to ſerve againſt the 
Iriſh, whoſe rebellion and barbarities were equally de- 
teſted by the royal party and the parliament. He de- 
fired, however, ſome time to conſider of what had been 
E to him. But Cromwell briſkly told him, that 

e muſt come to ſome reſolution that very inſtant: that 
he himſelf was returning to the committee, who were 
ſtill ſuting; and if his lordſhip rejected their offer, 
they had determined to ſend him to the tower. Upon 
this, the lord Broghill, finding that his liberty and 
life were in the utmoſt danger, gave his word and ho- 
nour that he would faithfully ſerve him againſt the 
Iriſh rebels: on which Cromwell once more aſſured 
him, that the conditions which he had made with him 
ſhould be punctually obſerved ; and then ordered him 
to repair to Briſtol, adding, that he himſelf would 
ſoon follow him into Ireland. Lord Broghill, there- 
fore, having ſettled the buſineſs of his command, went 
over into that country; where, by his conduct and 
intrepedity, he performed many important ſervices, and 
fully juſtified the opinion Cromwell had conceived of 
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by perſonal friendibip ; which corps was Icon increaſed 
to a complete regiment of 1500 men. Theſe he led 
into the ficld againſt the Iriſh rebels; and was ſpecdily 
joined by Cromwell, who placed the higheſt contiverce 
ja his new ally, and found him of the greatclt coulc- 
quence to the intereſt of the comtmouwcalth, 

Among other conliderable exploits performed by 
lord Broghill, the following delcrves to be particularly 
mentioned, While Cromwell laid ſie ge to Clonmell, 
Broghill being detached to diſperſe a body of 5ECO men 
who had alſembled io relieve the place, he, with 2000 
horſe and dragoons came up with the enemy at Mac- 
crooms on the 10th of May 1650; and, without Wang 
ſor the arrival of bis foot, immediately attacked an 
routed them, making their general priſouer. Then pro- 
cceding to the caſtle of Carrigdroghid, he ſent a ſum- 
mons to the garriſon to ſurrender, before the arrival of 
his battering cannon, otherwile they were to expect no 
quarter. His own army was ſurpriſed at this ſummons, 
as knowing he had not one piece of heavy cannon : but 
Brogbill had ordered the trunks of ſeveral large trees 
to be drawn at a diſtance by his baggage horſes ; which 
the beſieged perceiving, and judging from the ſlowneſs 
of the motion thet the guns muſt be of a vaſt bore, 
immediately capitulated. Hceafterwards relieved Crom- 
well himſelf at Clonmell, where that great commander 
happened to be ſo dangeroally ſituated, that he confeſſ- 
ed, nothing but the ſcaſonable relief afforded him by 
lord Broghill could have ſaved him from deſtruction. 
When Ireton ſat down before Limeric, he gave Brog- 
hill 600 foot and 300 horſe, with orders to prevent 
lord Muſkerry's joining the pope's nuncio, who had 
got together a body of 2oco men, and was determin- 
ed io attempt the relief of Limeric. Muſkerry was 
at the head of 1000 horſe and dragoons, and about 
2000 foot: notwithſtanding which lord Broghill fell 
reſolutely upon him. The Iriſh, having the advantage 
of the ground and numbers, would have conquered, 
but for a ſtratagem of lord Broghill. In the heat of 
the action he delired thoſe about him to repeat what 
he ſaid ; and then cried out as loud as he could, They 
run, they run, The firſt line of the Iriſh looked 
round to ſee if their rear broke; and the rear ſeeing 
the faces of their friends, and hearing the ſhouts of 
the enemy, imagined that the firſt line was routed, 
and fled. The taking of Limeric, which put an end 
to the war in Ircland, was the conſequence of this 
de feat. 

When Cromwell became protector, he ſent for lord 
Broghill, merely to take his advice occaſionally. And 
we are told, that not long after his coming to England, 
he formed a project for engaging Cromwell to reſtore 
the old conſtitution. The balis of the ſcheme was to 
be a match betweed the king (Charles II.) and the 
protector's daughter. As his lordſhip maintained a 
ſecret corrcſpondence with the exiled monarch and his 
friends, it was imagined that he was beforehand pretty 
ſure that Charles was not averſe to the ſcheme, or he 
would not have ventured to have propoſed it ſeriouſly 
to Cromwell, who at firſt ſeemed to think it not un- 
feaſible, He ſoon changed his mind, however, and 
told Broghill that he thought his project impracticable: 
For (ſaid he) Charles can never forgive me the death 
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of his father,” In fine, the buſineſs came to nothing, 
although-his lordſhip had engaged Crow well's wife 
and daughter in the ſcheme; but be never duſt let 
the protector know that he had previouſly treated with 
Charlcs about it. 

On the death of the protector lord Broghill conti- 
nucd attached to his ſon Richard, till, when he ſaw that 
the hopeſty and good-nature of that worthy man would 
infallibly render him aprey to his many enemies, he 
did not think it adviſable to ſink with a man that he 
could not ſave, The dark clouds of anarchy ſeemed 
now to be hovering over the Britiſh iſland. Lord Brog- 
hill ſaw the ſtorm gathering, and he deemed it prudent 
to retire to his command in Ireland, where he ſhortly 
after had the ſatisfaction of ſceing things take a turn 
extremely favourable to the deſign he had long been 
well-wiſher to, viz. that of the king's reſtoration. In 
this great event lord Broghill was not a little inſtru- 
mental; and, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices 
in this reſpe&, Charles created bim earl of Orrery by 
letters-patent, beaging date September 5, 1660, He 
was ſoon after made one of the lords juſtices of Ire- 
land; and his conduct, while at the head of affairs in 
that Kingdom, was ſuch as greatly added to the general 
cſteem iu which his character was held be ſore. 

His lordſhip's active and toilſome courſe of life at 
length brought upon him ſome diſeaſes and infirmitics 
which gave him much pain and uneaſineſs; and a fe- 
ver which fell into his feet, joined to the gout with 
which he was often aflited, abated much of that vigour 
which he had ſhown in the early part of his life: but his 
induſtry and application were ſtill the ſame, and bent 
to the ſame purpoſes ; as appears from his letters, which 
ſhow at once a capacity, and an attention to buſineſs, 
which do honour to that age, and may ſerve as an ex- 
ample to this, 

Notwithſtanding his infirmities, on the king's de- 
ſiring to ſee his lordſhip in England, he went over in 
1665. He found the court in ſome diſorder; where 
his majeſty was on the point of removing the great earl 
of Clarendon, lord high chancellor; and there was al- 
ſoa great miſunderſtanding between the two royal bro- 
thers. Lord Orrery undertook to reconcile he king 
with the duke of York ; which he effected by prevail- 
ing on the latter to aſk his majeſty's pardon for ſome 
ſteps he had taken in ſupport of the lord chancellor. 

On his return to Ireland, he found himſelf called to 
a new ſcene of action. The Dutch war was then at 
its height ; and the French, in confederacy with the 
Hollanders, were endeavouring to ſtir up the aſhes of 
rebellion in Ircland. The duke de Beaufort, admiral 
of France, had formed a ſcheme for a deſcent upon 
Ireland; but this was rendered abortive by the extraor- 
dinary diligence, military {kill, and prudent meaſures, 
of lord Orrery. 

But in the midſt of all his labours a diſpute aroſe, 
founded on a mutual jealouſy of each other's greatneſs, 
betwixt him and his old friend the duke of Ormond, 
then lord lieutenant ; the bad effects of which were ſoon 
felt by both diſputants, who reſorted to England to 
defend their reſpeQive intereſts and pretenſions, both 
having been attacked by ſecret enemies who ſuggeſted 
many things to their prejudice. This quarrel, though 
of a private beginning, became at laſt of a public na- 
ture; and producing firſt an attempt to frame an im- 
peachment 
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againſt the earl of Orrery. He defended himſelf, how- 
ever, ſo well againſt a charge of high crimes, and even 
of treaſon itſelf, that the proſecution came to nothing. 
He nevertheleſs loſt his public employ ments; but not 
the king's favour : he ſtill came frequently to court, 
and ſometimes to council. After this revolution in 
his affairs, he made ſeveral voyages to and from Ire- 
land ; was often conſulted by his majeſty on affairs of 
the ntmoſt conſequence ; and on all occaſions gave his 
opinion and advice with the freedom of an honeſt plain- 
dealing man and a ſincere friend; which the king al- 
ways found him, and reſpected him accordingly. 

In 1678, being attacked more cruelly than ever by 
his old enemy the gout, he made his laſt voyage to 
England for advice in the medical way. But his diſ- 
order was beyond the power of medicine; and having 
in his laſt illneſs given the ſtrongeſt proofs of Chriſtian 

atience, manly courage, and rational fortitude, he 

reathed his laſt on the 16th of October 1679, in the 
S9th year of his age. His lordſhip wrote, 1. A work 
intitled The art of war. 2. Partheniſſa, a romance, 
jn one volume folio, 3. Several poems. 4. Dramatic 
pieces, two volumes, 5. State-tracts, in one volume 
folio, &c. Mr Walpole, ſpeaking of this nobleman, 
ſays he never made a bad figure but as a poct. As 
a ſoldier, his bravery was diſtinguiſhed, his ſtratagems 
remarkable, As a ſtatefman, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
he had the confidence of Cromwell. As a man, he was 
grateful, and would have ſupported the ſon of his friend: 
bat, like Cicero and Richelicu, he could not be content 
without being a poet ; though he was ill qualified, his 
writings of Ta kind being flat and trivial. 

BovIE (Robert), one of the greateſt philoſphers 
as well as belt men that England or indeed any other 
nation has produced, was the ſeventh ſon and the 14th 
child of Richard carl of Cork, and born at Liſmore in 
the province of Munſter in Ireland, January 25. 
1626-7. Before he went to ſchool, he was taught to 
write a very fair hand, and to ſpeak French and La- 
tin, by one of the carl's chaplains, and a Frenchman 
that he kept in the houſe, In the year 1635, his fa- 
ther ſent him over to England, in order io be educated 
at Eaton ſchool, under Sir Henry Wotton, who was 
the earl of Cork's old friend and acquaintance, Here 
he ſoon diſcovered a force of underſtanding which pro- 
miſed great things, and a diſpoſition to cultivate and 
improve it to the utmoſt, While he remained at Eaton, 
there were ſeveral very extraordinary accidents that 
befel him, of which he has given us an account ; and 
three of which were very near proving fatal to him. 
The firſt was, the ſudden fall of the chamber where he 
was lodged, when himſelf was in bed, when, beſides 
the danger he run of being cruſhed to pieces he had 
certainly been choaked with the duſt during the time 
he lay under the rubbiſh, if he had not the preſcnce of 
mind enough to have wrapped his head up in the ſheer, 
which gave him an opportunity of breathing without 
- hazard. A little after this, he had been cruſhed to 

pieces by a ſtarting horſe that roſe up ſuddenly, and 

threw himſelf ee if he had not happily diſ- 

engaged himſelf from the ſtirrups, and caſt himſelf 

from his back before he fell. A third accident pro- 

ceeded from the careleſſneſs of an apothecary's ſervant, 
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who, by miſtaking the phials, brought him a ſtrong 
vomit inſtcad of a cooling julep. 

He remained at Eaton, upon the whole, between three 
and four years; and then his father carried bim to his 
own ſeat at Stalbridge in Dorſetſhire, where he re- 
mained for ſome time under the care of one of his chap- 
lains who was the parſon of the place. In 1638, he 
attended his father to London; and remained with 
him at the Savoy, till his brother Mr Francis Boyle 
eſpouſed Mrs Elizabeth Killigrew; and then, towards 
the end of October, within four days after the marri- 
age, the two brothers, Francis and Robert, were ſent 
abroad upon their travels, under the care of Mr Mar- 
combes. They embarked at Rye in Suſſex, and from 
thence proceeded to Dieppe in Normandy : then they 
travelled by land to Rowen, fo to Paris, and from 
thence to Lyons; from which city they continued 
their journey to Geneva, where his governor had a fa- 
mily; and there the two gentlemen purſued their ſtu- 
dics without interruption. Mr Boyle, during his ſtzy 
here, reſumed his acquaintance with the mathematics, 
or at leaſt with the elements of that ſcience, of which 
he had before gained ſome knowledge, For he tells us 
in his own memoirs, that while he was at Eaton, and 
afilicted with an ague, before he was ten years old, by 
way of diverting his melancholy, they made him read 
Amadis de Gaul, and other romantic books, which pro- 
duced ſuch a reſtleſſneſs in him, that he was obliged to 
apply himſelf to the extraction of the ſquare and cube 
roots, and to the more laborious operations of algebra, 
in order to fix and ſettle the volatile operations of his 
fancy. 

In September 1641, he quitted Geneva, after having 
ſpent 21 months in that city; and paſſing through 
Switzerland and the country of the Griſons, entered 
Lombardy. Then, taking his rout through Bergamo, 
Breſcia, and Verona, he arrived at Venice; where 
having made a ſhort ſtay, he returned to the continent, 
and ſpent the winter at Florence. Here he employed 
his ſpare hours in reading the modern hiſtory in Italian, 


and the works of the celeþrated aſtronomer Galileo, 


who died in a village near this city during Mr Boyle's 
reſidence in it. It was at Florence that he acquired 
the Italian language; which he underſtood perfectly, 
though he never ſpoke it ſo flucenily as the 5 
Of this indeed he was ſuch a maſter, that as occaſion 
required he paſſed for a native of that country in more 
places than one during his travels. | 

About the end of March 1642, he began his jour- 
ney from Florence to Rome, which took up but five 
days. He {ſurveyed the numerous curioſities of that 
city; among which he tells us, © he had the fortune 
to ſee Pope Urban VIII. at chapel, with the cardinals, 
who, ſcverally appearing mighty princes, in that aſſem- 
bly looked like a company of common friars.” He 
vilited the adjacent villages which had any thing curious 
or antique belonging to them ; and had probably made 
a longer ſtay, had not the heats diſagreed with his 
brother, He returned to Florence; from thence to 
Leghorn ; and ſg by ſea to Genoa : then paſſing through 
the county of Nice, he croſſed the ſea to Antibes, 
where he fell into danger from refuſing to honour the 
crucifix: from thence he went to Marſeilles by land. 
He was in that city, in May 1642, when he received 
his father's letters, which informed him that the rebel- 
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lion had broken out in Ireland, and how difficultly he 


nad procured the L. 250 then remitted to them in order 


to help them home. They never received this money ; 
and were obliged to go to Geneva with their governor 
Marcombes, who ſupplied them with as much at leaſt 
25 carried them thither. They continued there a con- 
ſiderable time, without either advice or ſupplies from 
England ; upon which Marcombes was obliged to 
take up ſome jewels upon his own credit, which were 
afterwards diſpoſed of with as little loſs as might be; 
and with the money thus raiſed, they continued their 
journey for England, where they arrived in the year 
1644. On their arrival, Mr Boyle found his father 
dead; and though the earl had made ah ample provi- 
ſion for him, by leaving him his manor of Stal- 
bridge in England, as well as other conſiderable eſtates 
in Ireland, yet it was ſome time before he could reccive 
any money. However, he procured protections for 
his eſtates in both kingdoms from the powers then in 
being ; from which he alſo obtained leave to go over 
to France for a ſhort ſpace, probably to ſettle acconnts 
with his governor Mr Marcombes. 

In March 1646, he retired to his manor at Stal- 
bridge, where he reſided for the moſt part till May 
1650. He made excurſions ſometimes to London, fome- 
times to Oxford ; and in February 1647, he went over 
to Holland: but he made no conſiderable ſtay any 
where. During his retirement at Stalbridge, he applied 
himſelf with incredible induſtry to ſtudies of various 
kinds, to thoſe of natural philoſophy and chemiſtry in 
particular. He omitted no opportunity of obtaining the 
acquaintance of perſons diſtinguiſhed for parts and learn- 
ing; to whom he was in every reſpett a ready, uſefu), 
generous aſſiſtant, and with whom he held a conſtant 
correſpondence. He was alſo one of the firſt members 
of that ſmall but learned body of men which, when all 
academical ſtudies were interrupted by the civil wars, 
ſecreted themſelves about the year 1645; and held pri- 
vate meetings, firſt in London, afterwards at Oxford, 
for the ſake of canvaſſing ſubjects of natural Knowledge 
upon that plan of experiment which Lord Bacon had 
delineated. They ſtyled themſelves then The philaſo- 
þhic c:llege ; and, after the Reſtoration, when they were 
incorporated and diſtinguiſhed openly, they took the 
name of the Royal Society. 

In the ſummer of 1654, he put in execution a deſign 
he had formed for ſome time of reſiding at Oxſorq, 
where he choſe to live in the houſe of one Mr Croſle, 
an apothecary, rather than in a college, for the ſake of 
his health, and becauſe he had more room to make ex- 
periments. Oxford was indeed the only place at that 
time in England where Mr Boyle could have lived with 
much farisfaQion ; for here he found himſelf ſurronnded 
with a number of learned friends, ſuch as Wilkins, 
Wallis, Ward, Willis, Wren, &c. ſuited exactly to his 
taſte, and who had reſorted thither for the ſame reaſons 
that he had done, the philoſophical ſociety being now 
removed from London to Oxford. It was during his 
reſide nee here that he improved that 2dmirable engine 
the air-pump; and by numerous experiments was en- 
abled to diſcover ſeveral qualitics of the air, fo as to lay 
a foundation for a complete theory. He was not, 
however, ſatisfied with this ; but labonred inceſſanily 
111 collecting and digeſting, chiefly from his own expe- 


riments, the materials requiſite for this purpoſe. He 
Vor, II. 
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declared againſt the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, as having Boyle, 
in it more words than things; promising much, and 
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performing little; and giving the inventions of men 
for indubitable proofs, inſtead of building upon obſer- 
vation and experiment. He was fo zealous for, and ſo 
careful about, this true method of learning by experi- 
ment, that though the Carteſian philoſophy then made 
a great noiſe in the world, yet he would never be per- 
ſuaded to read the works of Des Cartes, for fear he 
ſhould be amnſed and led away by plauſible accounts ot 
things founded on conjecture, and merely hypothetical. 
But philoſophy, and inquiries into nature, though they 
engaged his attention deeply, did not occupy it entire- 
ly ; fince we find that he till continued to purſue cri- 
tical and theological ſtndies. In theſe he had the aſ- 
ſiſtauce of ſome great men, particularly Dr Edward 
Pocock, Mr Thomas Hyde, and Mr Samuel Clarke, all 
of great eminence for their fki!l in the oriental lan- 
guages. He had alfo a ſtrict intimacy with Dr Tho- 
mas Barlow, at that time head keeper of the Bodleian 
library, and afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, a man of 
various and extenſive learning. In the year 1659, 
Mr Boyle, being acquainted with the unhappy circum- 
ſtances of the learned Sandetſon, afterwards biſhop of 
Linceln, who had loſt all his preferments on account 
of his attachment to the royal party, conferred upon 
him an honorary ſtipend of 50 l. a-year. This ſtipend 
was given as an encouragement to that excellent ma- 
ſter of reaſoning to apply himſelf to the writing of 
4 Caſes of Conſcience :** and accordingly he printed 
his lefures De obligatione conſcientiæ, which he read at 
Oxford in 1647, and dedicated them to his friend and 
patron. 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. Mr Boyle was 
treated with great civility and reſpect by the king, as 
well as by the two great miniſters the lord treaſurer 
Southampton and the lord chancellor Clarendon, He 
was ſolicited by the Jatter to enter into holy orders, 
not only out of regard to him and his family, but 
chiefly with a view to ſerve the church itſelf ; tor Mr 
Boyle's noble family, his diſtinguiſhed learning, and 
above all, his anblemiſhed reputation, induced Lord 
Clarendon to think that any eccleſiaſtical preferments 
he might attain would be worthily diſcharged, fo as to 
do honour to the clergy, and ſervice to the eſtabliſhed 
communion. Mr Boyle conſidered all this with due at- 
tention : but, to balance theſe, he reflected, that, in 
the ſituation of life in which he was, whatever he 
wrote with reſpect to religion would have fo much the 
183 weight as coming from a layman; ſince he well 

new that the irreligions fortified themſelves againſt 
all that the clergy conld offer, by ſuppoſing, and ſay- 
ing, that it was their trade, and that they were paid 
for it. He conſidered likewiſe, that, in point of for- 
tune and character, he needed noacceſſions; and indeed 
he never had any appetite for cither. He choſe, there- 
fore, to purſue his philoſophical ſtudies in ſuch a man- 
ner as might be moſt effectual for the ſupport of religi- 
on; and began to communicate to the world the fruits 
of theſe ſtudies. | 

The firſt of theſe was printed at Oxford in r660, in 
Bvo, under the title of, 1. New experiments, phylico- 
mechanical, touching the ſpring of the air and its ef- 
fects. 2. Seraphic love; or Go motives and incen- 
tives to the love of God, pathetically diſcourſed of in a 
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3. Certain phyſGological cſſays and 
other tracts, 1661, 4to. 4. Sceptical chemiſt, 1662, 
Byo ; a very curious and excellent work, reprinted a- 
bout the year 1679, 8vo, with the addition of divers 
experiments and notes about the producibleneſs of che- 
mical principles. 

In the year 1663, the royal ſociety being incorpo- 
rated by king Charles II. Mr Boyle was appointed one 
of the council ; and as he might be juſtly reckoned 
among, the founders of that learned body, ſo he conti- 
nued one of the molt uſcful and induſtrious of its mem- 
bers during the whole courſe of his life. In June 1663, 
he publiſhed, 5. Conſiderations touching the uſefulneſs 
of experimental natural philoſophy, 4to. 6, Experi- 
ments and conliderations upon colours ; to which was 
added a letter, containing, Obſervations on a diamond 
that ſhines in the dark, 1663, 8vo. This treatiſe full 
of curious and uſeful remarks on the hitherto uncx- 
plained doctrine of light and colours; in which he 
ſhows great judgment, accuracy, and penetration; and 
may be ſaid to have led the way to that mighty genius 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton, who has ſince ſet that 
point in the cleareſt and moſt convincing light. 7. Con- 
liderations on the ſtyle of the Holy Scriptures, 1663, 
8yo, It was an extract from a larger work, intitled, 
An eſſay en Scripture ; which was atterwards publiſhed 
by Sir Peter Pett, a friend of Mr Boyle's. 

1664, he was elected into the company of the 
royal mines; and was all this year taken up in the pro- 
ſecution of various good deſigns, which probably was 
the reaſon why he did not ſend abroad any treatiſes 
either of religion or philoſophy. The year following, 
came forth, 8. Occaſional reflections upon ſeveral ſub- 
jets ; whereto is prefixed a diſcourſe about ſuch kind 
of thoughts, 1665, Byo. This piece is addreſſed to So- 
phronia, under whoſe name he concealed that of his be- 
loved ſiſter the viſcounteſs of Ranelagh. The thoughts 
themſelves are on a vaſt variety of ſubjects, written 
many years before ; ſome indeed upon trivial occaſions, 
but all with great accuracy of language, much wit, 
more learning, and in a wonderful ſtrain of moral and 
pious reflection. Yet this expoſed him to the only ſe- 
vere cenſure that ever was paſſed upon him; and that 
too from no leſs a man than the celebrated Dean Swift, 
who, to ridicule theſe diſcourſes, wrote & pious medita- 
tion upon a broomſtich, in the ſiyle of the honourable Mr 
Boyle, But as his noble relation the late Lord Orrery 
has ſaid, “ To what a height muſt the ſpirit of ſarcaſm 
ariſe in an author, who could prevail on himſelf to ri- 
dicule ſo good a man as Mr Boyle? The ſword of wit, 
like the ſcythe of time, cuts down friend and foe, and 
attacks every object that lies in its way. But, ſharp 
and irreſiſtible as the edge of it may be, Mr Boyle will 
always remain invulnerable.”” 

The ſame year, he publiſhed an important work, in- 
titled, 9. New experiments and obſervations upon cold, 
1665, 8yo. In the year 1666, he publiſhed, 10. Hy- 
droſtatical paradoxes made out by new experiments, 
for the moſt part phyſical and eaſy, in 8vo. 11. The 
origin of forms and qualities, according to the cor- 
puſcular philoſophy, illuſtrated by conſiderations and 
experiments. This treatiſe did great honour to Mr 
Boyle, whether we conſider the quickneſs of his wit, 
the depth of his judgment, or his indefatigable pains in 
ſcarching after truth, We muſt not forget to obſerye, 
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cated to his friend Mr Oldenburgh, who was ſecretary 
to the royal ſociety, ſeveral curious. and excellent ſhort 
treatiſes of his own, opon a great variety of ſubjects, 
and others tranſnitted to him by his learned friends 
both at home and abroad, which are printed and pre- 
ſerved in the Philoſophiczl Tranſactions. 

In the year 1668, Mr Boyle reſolved to ſettle in 
London for life; and removed for that purpoſe to the 
houſe of his ſiſter, the lady Ranelagh, in Pall-Mall. 
This was to the infinite bencfit of the learned in gene- 
ral, and particularly to the advantage of the royal ſo- 
ciety, to whom he gave great and continual aſfliſtance, 
as the ſeveral pieces communicated to them from time 
to time, and printed in their TranſaQtions, do abun- 
dantly teſtify. Thoſe who applied to him, either to des 
fire his help, or to communicate to him any new diſ- 
coveries in ſcience, he had his ſet hours for recciving ; 
otherwiſe, it is caſy to conceive that he would have had 
very little of his time for himſelf. But, beſides theſe, 
he kept a very extenſive correſpondence with perſons 
of the greateſt figure, and moſt famous for learning, in 
all parts of Europe. In the year 1669, he publiſhed, 
12. A continuation of new experiments touching the 
weight and ſpring of the air ; to which is added, A 
diſcourſe of the atmoſpheres of conſiſtent bodies: and 
the ſame year he reviſed and made many additions to 
ſeveral of his former tracts, ſome of which were now 
tranſlated into Latin, in order to pratify the curious 
abroad. 13. Tracts about the coſmical qualities of 
things; coſmical ſuſpicions; the temperature of the 
ſubterraneous regions; the bottom of the ſea: to which 
is prefixed an introduction to the hiſtory of particular 
2 This book occaſioned much ſpeculation, as it 

cemed to contain a vaſt treaſure of knowledge which 
had never been communicated to the world before ; and 
this too grounded upon actual experiments, and argu- 
ments juſty drawn from them, inſtead of that notional 
and conjectural philoſophy which in the beginning of 
the 17th century had been ſo much in faſhion. 

In the year 1671, he publiſhed, 14. Conſiderations 
on the uſefulneſs of experimental and natural philoſo- 
phy; the ſecond part, 4to. And, 15. A collection of 
tracts upon ſeveral uſeful and important points of prac- 
tical philoſophy, 4to. Both of which works were re- 
ceived as new and valuable gifts to the learned world. 
16. An eſſay about the origin and virtues of gems, 1672, 
8vo. 17. A collection of tracts upon the relation between 
flame and air; and ſeveral other uſeful and curious 
ſubjects: beſides furniſhing, in this and the former 
year, a great, number of ſhort diſſertations upon a vaſt 
variety of topics, addreſſed to the royal ſociety, and 
inſerted in their Tranſactions. 18. Eſſays on the 
ſtrange ſabtilty, great efficacy, and determinate nature, 
of efluvia ; ro which were added a variety of cxperi- 
ments on other ſubjects ; 1673, 8yo. 19. A collection 
of tracts upon the ſaltneſs of the ſea, the moiſture of 
the air, the natural and preternatural ſtate of bodies ; 
to which is prefixed a dialogue concerning cold; 1674, 
8vo. 20. The excellency of theology compared with 
philoſophy, 1673, 8vo. This diſcourſe was written in 
the year 1665, while Mr Boyle, to avoid the preat 
plague which then raged in London, was foreed to go 
from place to place in the country, and had little or no 


opportunity of conſulting his books, It contains a 


great 
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great number of curious and uſeful, as well as juſt and 


w—— natural, obſcryations. 21. A collection of tracts con- 


taining ſuſpicions about hidden qualities of the air; 
with an appendix touching celeſtial magnets ; animad- 
verſions upon Mr Hobbes's problem abont a vacuum; 
a diſcourſe of the caoſe of attraction and ſuction; 1674, 
8vo. 22. Some conſiderations about the reconcileable- 
neſs of reaſon and religion. By T. E. a layman, To 
which is annexed a Jiſcoarſe about the pocibility of the 
reſurrection, By Mr Boyle. 1675, 8 vo. The reader 
muſt be informed, that both theſe pieces were of his 
writing ; only he thought fit to mark the former with 
the final letters of his name, Among other papers that 
he communicated this year to the royal ſociety, there 
were two connected into one diſcourſe : the firſt was 
intitled, An experimental diſcourſe of quickſilver grow- 
ing hot with gold; the other related to the ſame ſub- 
| je& ; and both of them contained diſcoveries of the ut- 
moſt importance. 

In the year 1676, he publiſhed, 23. Experiments and 
notes about the mechanical _ or production of 
particular qualities, in ſeveral diſcourſes on a great va- 
riety of ſubjects, and among the reſt on electricity. 
In 1673, he communicated to Mr Hook a ſhort me- 
morial of ſome obſervations made upon an artificial 
ſabſtance that ſhines without any preceding illuſtratien ; 
which that gentleman thought fit to publiſh in his Lec- 
tianes Cutlerianæ. 24. Hiſtorical account of a — 
dation of gold made by an anti- elixir. This made a 
great noiſe both at home and abroad, and is looked 
upon as one of the moſt remarkable pieces that ever fell 
from his pen; ſince the facts contained in it would have 
been eſteemed incredible, if they had been related by a 
man of leſs integrity and piety than Mr Boyle. The 
regard which the great Newton had for Mr Boyle, ap- 
pears from a very curious letter, which the former 
wrote to him, at the latter end of this year, for the 
ſake of laying before him his ſentiments of that ethe- 
rial medium, which he afterwards conſidered in his 
Optics as the cauſe of gravitation. This letter is 
to be found in the life of our author by the reverend 
Dr Birch. 

In the year 1680, Mr Boyle publiſhed, 25. The 
aerial noctiluca; or ſome new phenomena, and a pro- 
ceſs of a ſactitious ſelf-ſhining ſubſtance, 8 o. This 
year the royal ſociety, as a proof of the juſt ſenſe of 
his great worth, and of the conſtant and particular ſer- 
vices which through a courſe of many years he had 
done them, made choice of him for their preſident ; but 
he being extremely, and, as he ſays, peculiarly tender 
in point of oaths, declined the honour done him, by a 
letter addreſſed to“ his much reſpected. friend Mr 
«« Robert Hooke, profeſſor of mathematics at Greſham 
% College.” 26. Diſcourſe of things above reaſon ; 
inquiring, whether a philoſopher ſhould admit any ſuch ; 
1681, 8vo. 27. New experiments and obſervations up- 
on the icy noctiluca: to which is added a chemical 
paradox, grounded upon new experiments, making it 
probable that chemical principles are tranſmutable, ſo 
thi! ont of one of them others may be produced: 1692, 
8%. 23. A continuation of new experiments, phyliico- 
mech, ical, touching the ſpring and weight of the air, 
and their effects, 1682, 8Vvo. In 1683, he publiſhed 
nothing bat a ſhort letter to Dr Beale, in relation to 
the making of freſh water out of ſalt, In 1634, he pub- 
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liſhed two very conſiderable works, viz. 29. Memoirs 


for the natural hiſtory of human blood, eſpecially the 


ſpirit of that liquor, 8 vo; and, 30. Experiments and 
conſiderations about the poroſity of bodies, 8vo. 

In 1685, Mr Boyle obliged the world with, 31. Short 
memoirs for the natural experimental hiſtory of mine- 
ral waters, with directions as to the ſeveral methods of 
trying them; including abundance of new and uſeful 
remarks, as well as ſeveral curious experiments. 32. An 
eſſay on the great effects of even languid and unheede d 
motion ; whereunto is annexed an experimental dil- 
courſe of ſome hitherto little regarded cauſes of the ſa- 
lubrity and inſalubrity of the air, and its effects. None 
of his treatiſes, it is ſaid, were ever received with greater 
or more general applauſe than this. 33. Of the re- 
concileableneſs of ſpecific medicines to the corpuſcnlar 
philoſophy ; to which is annexcd a diſcourſe about the 
advantages of the uſe of ſimple medicines; 8yvo, Be- 
ſides theſe philoſophical tracts, he gave the world, the 
ſame year, an excellent theological one, 34. Of the 
high veneration man's intellect owes to God, peculiarly 
for his wiſdom and power, 8vo. 

At the entrance of the ſucceeding year, came abroad 
his, 35. Free inquiry into the vulgarly received notion 
of nature; a piece which was then, and will always be, 

reatly admired by thoſe who have a true zeal and reliſh 
or pure religion and philoſophy, In 1687, he publiſh- 
ed, 36. The martyrdom of Theodora and Didymia ; a 
work he had drawn up in his youth. 37. A diſquiſi- 
tion about the final cauſes of natural things; wherein it 
is inquired, whether, and (if at all) with what caution, 
a naturaliſt ſhould admit them; with an appendix a- 
bout vitiated light; 1680, 8 vo. In the month of May 
this year, our author, though very unwilling, was con- 
ſtrained to make his complaint to the public, of ſome 
inconveniences under which he had long laboured; 
and this he did by an advertiſement, about“ the loſs 
of many of his writings addrefſed to J. W. to be com- 
municated to thoſe of his friends that are virtuoſi; 
which may ſerve as a kind of preface to moſt of his mu- 
tilated and unfiniſhed writings.” He complains in this 
advertiſement of the treatment he had met with from 
plagiaries both at home and abroad ; and though it 
might have been difficult in any other man to have 
done ſo without incurring the imputation of ſelf-conceir 
and vanity, yet Mr Boyle's manner is ſuch as only 
to raiſe in us an higher eſteem aud admiration of him. 
This advertiſement is inſerted at length in his life by 
Birch. 

He began now to find that his health and ſtrength, 
notwithſtanding all his care and caution, gradually de- 
clined, as he obſerves in a letter to Mr Le Clerc, da- 
ted May zoth, 1689 ; which put him upon uſing every 
poſſible method of huſbanding his remaining time for 
the benefit of the learned. It was with this view that 
he no longer communicated particular diſcourſes, or 
new diſcoveries, to the royal ſociety ; becauſe this could 
not be done without withdrawing his thoughts from 
taſks which he thought of ſtill greater importance. It 
was the more ſteadily to attend to theſe, that he re- 
ſigned his poſt of governor of the corporation for pro- 
pagating the goſpel in New-England ; nay, he went ſo 
far as to ſignify to the world that he could no longer 
receive viſits as uſual, in an advertiſement which begins 
in the following manner: © Mr Boyle finds himſelf 
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obliged to intimate to thoſe of his friends and acquaint- 


— — ancc, that are wont to do him the honour and favour 


not contrary to reaſon, 


of viliting him, 1. That he has by ſome unlacky acci- 
dents, namely, by his ſcrvant's breaking a bottle of oil 
of vitriol over a cheſt which contained his papers, had 
many of his writings corroded here and there, or other» 
wiſc (maimed, that, without he himſelf fill up the la- 
cunæ out of his memory or invention, they will not be 
intelligible, 2. That bis age and ſicklineſs have for a 
good while admoniſhed him to put bis ſcattered and 
partly defaced writings into ſome kind of order, that 
they may not remain quite uſcleſs. And, 3. That bis 
{l;i;ful aud friendly piiylician, Sir Edmund King, ſfc- 
conded by Mr Boyle's beſt friends, has preſſingſy ad- 
viſed him againſt ſpeaking daily with ſo many- perſons 
as are wont to viſit him, repreſenting it as what can- 
not but Waſte his ſpirits,” Kc. He ordered likewiſe a 
board to be placed over his door, with an inſcrip- 
tion ſigniſyiug when he did, and when he did not, re- 
ccive viſits, 

Among the other great works, which by this means 
he gained time to finiſh, there is great reaſon to believe, 
that one was a collection of claborate proceſſes in che- 
wiſtry ; concerning which he wrote a letter to a friend, 
mos is {till extant ; wherein we read, that“ he left 
it as a kind of hermetic legacy to the ſtudious diſciples 
of that art.” Belides theſe papers committed to the 
care of one whom he eſteemed his friend, he left very 
mauy behind him at his death, relating to chemiſtry ; 
which, as appears by a letter directed to one of his ex- 
ecutors, he deſired might be inſpected by three phy ſi- 
cians whom he named, and that ſome of the moſt yalu- 
able might be preſerved. 

In the mean time, Mr Boyle publiſhed ſome other 
works before his death; as, 38. Medicina Hydroſtatica ; 
or, Hydroſtatics applied to the materia medica, ſhow- 
ing how, by the weigat that divers bodies uſed in phy- 
lic have in water, one may diſcover whether they be 
genuine or adulterated. To which is ſubjoined a pre- 
vious hydroſtatical way of eſtimating ores, 1690, 8vo, 
29. The Chriſtian virtuoſo ; ſhowing, that, by being 
addicted to experimeutal philoſophy, a man is rather 
aſſiſted than iudiſpoſed to be a good Chriſtian, To 
Which are ſubjoined, 1. A diſcourſe about the diſtinc- 
tion that repreſents ſome things as above reaſon but 
2. The firſt chapters of a diſ- 
courſe initled Greatneſs of mind promoted by Chriſlia- 
nity. The laſt work which he publiſhed himſelf, was 
in the ſpring of 1691 ; and is intitled, 40. Experimenta 
«t Obſervationes Phyſice : wherein are briefly treated of 
ſeveral ſubjects relating to natural philoſophy in an ex- 
periments} way. To which is added a ſmall collection 


of ſtrange reports, Bvo, 


About the entrance of the ſummer, he began to feel 
ſuch an alteration in his health as induced him to think 
of ſettling his affairs; and accordingly, on the 18th of 
July, be ined and ſealed his laſt will, to which he af- 
tcrwards added ſeveral codicils. In October, his diſte m- 
py increaſed ; and on the laſt day of December 1691, 
ic departed this life, in the 65th year of his age. He 
was buried in St Martin's church in the Fields, Weſt- 
minſter, on the 7th of January following ; and his fu- 
neral ſermon was preached by Dr Gilbert Burnet, bi- 
ihop of Saliſbury, The biſhop made choice upon this 
eccalion of a text very appolue to the ſubjet; namely, 
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„% For God giveth to a man that is good in his fight, 
wiſdom, knowledge, and joy.“ Aſter explaining the 
meaning of the words, he applied the doctrine to the 
honourable perſon deceaſed ; of whom, he tells us, he 
was the better able to give a character from the many 
hippy hours he had ſpent in converſation with him, in 
the courſe of 29 years. He gives à large account of 
Mr Boyle's ſincere and unafiected piety ; and more e- 
ſpecially of his zeal for the Chriſtian religion, without 
baving any narrow notions concerning it, or miſtaking, 
as ſo mau do, a bigotted heat in favour of a particu- 
lar ſect, for that zeal which is an ornament of 2 true 
Chriſtian. He mentions, as a proof of this, his noble 
foundation for lectures in defence of the goſpel againſt 
infidels of all forts ; the effects of which have been fo 
conſpicuous in the many volumes of excellent diſcourſes 
which have been publiſhed in conſequence of that noble 
and pious foundation, He was at the charge of the 
tranſlation and impreſſion of the New Teſtament into 
the Malayan tongue, which he ſent over all the Eaſt 
Indies. He gave à noble reward to him that tranſla- 
ted Grotius's incomparable book “ Of the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion“ into Arabic; and was at the 
charge of a whole impreſſion, which he took carc 
ſhould be diſperſed in all the countries where that 
language was underſtood, He was reſolved to have 
carried on the impreſſion of the New Teſtament in the 
Turkiſh language; bat the company thought it be- 
came them to be the doers of it, aud ſo ſuffered him 
only to give 2 large ſhare towards it. He was at 700/, 
charge in the edition of the Iriſh bible, which he or- 
dered to be diſtributed in Ireland; and he contri- 
buted liberally to the impreſſion of the Welſh bible. 
He gave, during his life, 300/. to advance the deſign 
of propagating the Chriſtian religion in America; 
and as ſoon as be heard that the Eaſt India company 
were entertaining propoſitions for the like deſign in the 
caſt, he ſent 1001. for a beginning, as an example, but 
intended to carry it much farther when it ſhould be 
ſet on foot to purpoſe. 

In other reſpects his charities were ſo bountiful 
and extenſive, that they amounted, as this prelate tells 
us, from his own knowledge, to upwards of 1000. 
a-year, But as our limits will not allow us to follow 
the biſhop in the copious and cloquent account he 
has given of this great man's abilities, we mult there- 
fore content ourſelves with adding the ſhort eulogium 
by the celebrated phyſician, philoſopher, and chemiſt, 
Dr Herman Boerhaave ; who, after having declared 
lord Bacon to be the father of experimental philoſo- 
phy, aflerts, that * Mr Boyle, the ornament of his 
age and country, ſucceeded to the genius and inqui- 
ries of the great chancellor Verulam. Which (ſays 
he) of all Mr Boyle's writings ſhall I recommend ? All 
of them. To him we owe the ſecrets of fire, air, wa- 
ter, animals, vegetables, foſlils: ſo that from his works 
may be deduced the whole ſyſtem of natural know- 
ledge.” The reader perhaps may here be pleaſed to 
know, that Mr Boyle was born the ſame year in which 
lord Bacon died. a . 

As to the perſon of this great man, we are told, 
that he was tall, but ſtender; and his countenance 
pale and emaciated. His conſtitution was ſo tender 
and delicate, that he had divers forts of cloaks to put 
on when he went abroad, according to the Sang” 
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BOY 
of the air; and in this he governed himſelf by bis 


—— thermometer. He eſcaped indeed the ſmall-pox ; but 


for almolt forty years he laboured under ſuch feeble- 
neſs of body, and ſuch lownels of ſtrength and ſpirits, 
that it was aſtoniſhing how he could read, meditate, 
make experiments, and write, as he did. He bad like- 
wiſe a weakneſs in his eyes ; which made him very 
tender of them, and extremely apprehenſive of fach 
diſtempers as might affect them. He imagined like- 
wiſe, that if ſickneſs ſhould confine him to his bed, it 
might raiſe the pains of the ſtone to a degree which 
might be above his ſtrength to ſupport ; ſo that he 
feared his laſt minutes ſhould be too hard for him. This 
was the ground of all the caution and apprehenſion 
with which he was obſerved to live; but as to life it- 
ſelf, he had that juſt indifference for it which became a 
philoſopher and a Chriſtian, However, his ſight be- 
gan to grow dim not above four hours before he died ; 
and when death came npon him, he had not been above 
three hours in bed, before it made an end of him, with 
ſo little pain that the flame appeared to go out merely 
for want of oil to maintain it. 

Mr Boyle was never married; but Mr Evelyn was 
aired, that he courted the beautiful and ingenious 
daughter of Cary earl of Monmouth, and that to this 
paſſion was owing his“ Seraphic Love.“ In the me- 
morandum of Mr Boyle's life ſet down by biſhop Bur- 
net, it is remarked that he abſtained from marriage, at 
firſt oat of policy, afterwards more philoſophically ; and 
we find by a letter of Dr John Wallis to him, dated at 
Oxford, July 17:h, 1669, that he had an overture made 
him with reſpect to the lady Mary Haſtings, ſiſter to 
the carl of Huntingdon : But it does not appear from 
any of his papers, that he had ever entertained the leaſt 
thoughts of that kind; nay, there is a letter of his, wrote 
when he was young, to the lady Barry more his niece, 
who had informed him of a report that he was actually 
married, which almoſt ſhows that he never did. The 
letter is written with great politeneſs, and in the true 
ſpirit of gallantry ; and is a clear proof, that though 
Mr Boyle did not chooſe tomarry, yet it was no miſan- 
thropic cynical humour which reſtrained him from ir. 
It is impoſſible to entertain the reader better than by 
preſenting him with that part of ic, which concerns the 
point in queſtion. * It is high time for me to haſten 
the payment of the thanks I owe your ladyſhip for the 
joy you are pleaſed to wiſh me, and of which that wiſh 
poſſibly gives me more than the occaſion of it would. 
You have certainly reaſon, madam, to ſaſpend your be- 
licf of a marriage, celebrated by no prieſt but Fame, 
and made anknown to the ſuppoſed bridegroom. I 
may poſſibly cre long give you a fit of the ſplcen npon 
this theme; but at preſent it were incongruous to blend 
fuch pure raillery, as I ever prate of matrimony and a- 
mours with, among things I am ſo ſerious in as thoſe 
this ſcribble preſents you. I ſhall therefore only tell 
yon, that the little gentleman and J are till at the old 
defiance, You have carried away too many of the per- 
fections of your ſex to leave enough in tbis country for 
reducing ſo ſtubborn a heart as mine; whoſe conqueſt 
were a taſk of ſv much difficulty, and ſo little worth ir, 
that the latter property is always likely to deter any 
that hath beauty and merit enough to overcome the 
former. But though this untamed heart be thns inſen- 
ſible to the thing itſelf called /ove ; it is yet very accel- 
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eſteem, triendſhip, reſpect, and even admiration are 
things that their proper objects fail not proportionably 
to exact of me, and conſequently are qualities which in 
their higheſt degrees are really and conſtantly paid my 
lady Barrymore by her moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
and affectionate uncle, RosErT BoyLE.” 

We ſhall conclude this account of Mr Boyle with 
the mention of his poſthumous works, which arc as fol- 
low. 1. The general Hiſtory of the air deſizned and 
begun.“ 2. * General heads for the natural hiſtory of 
a country, great or ſmall; drawu out for the aſc of tra- 
vellers and navigators.” 3. A paper of the hogour- 
able Robert Boyle's, depoſited with the ſecretaries of 
the Royal Society, October 14th, 1680, and opened 
ſince his death ; being an account of his making the 
phoſphorus, September zoth, 1680.” Printed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. 4. An account of a way 
of examining waters, as to freſhneſs or ſaltneſs.“ 5. A 
free diſcourle againſt cuſtomary ſwearing, and a Git- 
ſuaſive from curſing, 1695, Bvo. 6. Medicinal ex- 
periments, or a collection of choice remedics, chietly 
ſimple and eaſily prepared, uſeful in families, and fit 
for the ſervice of the country people. The third and laſt 
volume, publithed from the author's original mayu- 
ſcript ; whereunto is added ſeveral uſeful notes expli- 
catory of the fame.” 1698, 12mo, Beautiful editions 
of all his works have been printed at London, in 5 vo- 
lumes folio, and 6 volumes 4to, 

BoyLE (Charles) carl of Orrery in Ireland, and 
baron of Maſton in the county of Somerſet, was the 
ſecond ſon of Roger the ſecond earl of Orrery, and 
was born in Augnſt 1679, He was educated at 
Chriſt-church in Oxford, and ſoon diſtinguithed bim- 
ſelf by his learning and abilities. Like the firſt earl of 
Orrery, he was an author, a ſoldier, and a ſtateſman. 
He tranſlated the life of Lyſander from the Greek of 
Plutarch; and publiſhed a new edition of the epiſtles 
of Phalaris, which engaged him in a literary diſpute, 
in which he defended the genuineneſs of theſe epiltles 
againſt Dr Bentley, He was three times member for 
the town of Huntingdon ; but his elder brother, Lio- 
nel earl of Orrery, dying on the 23d of Auguſt 1703 
without iſſue, he ſucceeded to that title; and, entering 
into the Queen's ſervice, had a regiment given him, 
when he behaved with ſuch bravery, that in 17c9 he 
was raiſed tothe rank of major-general, and ſworn one 
of her majeſty's privy council. At the famous battle 
of the wood, he gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of his intre- 
pid courage, remaining at the head of his regiment in 
the warmeſt part of the action, till the victory was 
complete, which, as it was one of the moſt glorious, ſo 
it was the deareſt bought, of any of that war. His 
lordſhip had the hononr of being appointed the Queen's 
envoy totheſtates of Brabant and Flanders; and having 
honourably diſcharged that truſt, was raiſed to the 
dignity of a Britiſh Peer, by the title of lord Boyle, 
baron of Maſton in Somerſeiſhire. He enjoyed ſeve- 
ral other additional honours in the reign of King 
George I.; but having the misfortnne to fall under the 
ſuſpicion of the government, his lordſhip was commit- 
ted to the tower: he was, however, at length, admitted 
to bail ; and nothing being found that could be eſteem- 
ed a ſnfficient ground for a proſecution, he was dif- 
charged, His lordſhip died Anguſt 28th 1721, in the 
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651) year of his age. To his tutor, Mr Atterbury, he 
probably owed a good part of that fine reliſh he had 
for the writings of the ancients. He made theſe his 
couſtant ſtudy, and expreſſed a high comempr, ſays 
Budgell, ſor the greater part of our modern wits and 
authors, He was delighted with the company of two 
forts of perſons ; cither ſuch as were really geniuſes of 
the firſt rank, who had fine underſtandings, ſtrong 
jodgments, and true taſtes; or ſuch as had a few foi- 
bles, and an eye of ridicule in them, which ſerved to 
make him laugh. He woald rally theſe in ſo agreeable, 
and yet in ſo tender a manner, that, though it diverted 
himſelf and others, it was never offenſive to the perſon 
rallied. The inſtrument which was invented by him, 
and bears his name, repreſenting the ſolar ſyſtem ac- 
cording tothe ſentiments of the new aſtronomers, is an 
undeniable proof of his mechanic genius. His lordſhip 
had alſo a turn for medicine; which led him not only 
to buy and read whatever was publiſhed on that ſab- 
ject, but alſo to employ his friends to ſend him ac- 
counts of herbs and drugs in foreign conntries. 

Bo VIE (John), earl of Cork and Orrery, a noble- 
man diſtinguiſhed by his learning and genius, was the 
only ſon of Charles carl of Orrery, and was born on the 
24 of Jan. 1707. He was educated at Chriſt-cburch 
college in Oxford ; but, as he himſelf declares, early 
diſappointments, indifferent hcalth, and many untoward 
accidents, rendered him fond of retirement, and of im- 
proving his talents e literature and poetry; of 
which laſt art he gave ſcveral excellent ſpecimens, He 
alſo wrote a Tranflation of Pliny the Younger's letters, 
with various notes, for the ſcrvice of his eldeſt ſon the 
lord Boyle, in two volumes, 4to. This was firſt publiſh- 
ed in 1751. The year following, he publiſhed the Life 
of Dean Swift, in ſeveral letters, addreſſed to his ſe- 
cond ſon Hamilton Boyle; and afterwards priuted 
Memoirs of Robert Cary carl of Monmonth, a mann- 
ſcript preſented to him by a relation, with explanatory 
notes. Hedied in 1762. 

BorLe”'s Lectures, a courſe of eight ſermons or lec- 
tures preached annually, ſet on foot by the honour- 
able Robert Boyle, Eſq. by a codicil annexed to his 
will in 1691 ; whoſe deſign, as expreſſed by the inſti- 
tutor, is, to prove the truth of the Chriſtian religion 
againſt infidels, without deſcending to any controver- 
lies among Chriſtians ; and to anſwer new difficulties, 
ſcruples, &c, For the ſupport of this lecture he af- 
ſigned the rent of his houſe in Crooked-lane to ſome 
icarned divine within the bills of mortality, to be elect- 
ed for a term not exceeding three years, by the late 
Archbiſhop Tenniſon and others. But the fund pro- 
ving precarious, the ſalary was ill paid: to remedy 
which inconveniences, the ſaid archbiſhop procured a 
yearly ſtipend of L. 50 for ever, to be paid quarterly, 
charged on a farm in the pariſh of Brill in the county 
of Bucks. To this appointment we are indebted for 
many elaborate defences both of natural and revealed 
religion. 

BOYNE, a river in Ireland, which riſes in Queen's 
county in the province of Leinſter, and runs narth-caſt 
by Trim and Cavan, — at laſt into the Iriſh Chan- 
nel a little below Drogheda. It is memorable for a 


battle ſought on its banks between James II. and King 


William III. in which the former was defeated. 
BOYSE, Boys, or Bois (John), one of the tranſ- 
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mundſbury, Suffolk, and born at Neitleſtead in Suffolk 
on the 3d of January 1560. He was tzoght the firft 
rudiments of learning by his father ; and his capacity 
was ſuch, that at the age of five years he read the Bible 
in Hebrew. He went afterwards to Hadley ſchool ; 
and at 14 was admitted of St Jobn's college, Cam- 
bridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſkill in 
Greck. Happening to have the ſmall-pox when he 
was elected fellow, he, to preſerve his ſeniority, cauſed 
himſelf to be carried in blankets to be admited, He 
applied himſelf for ſometime to the ſtudy of medicine ; 
but, fancying himſelf affected with every diſeaſe he 
read of, he quitted that ſcience. He was ten years 
chief Greek lecturer in his college, and read every day. 
He voluntarily read a Greek lecture for ſome years at 
four in the morning, in his own chamber, which was 
frequented by many of the fellows. On the death of 
his father, he ſucceeded him in the rectory of Weſt 
Stowe. At the age of 36, he married the daughter 
of Mr Holt, rector of Boxworth in Cambridgeſhire ; 
whom he ſucceeded in that living, October 13, 1596. 
On his quitting the univerſity, the college gave him 
L. 100. His young wife, who was bequeathed to him 
with the living, which was an advowſon, proving a 
bad ceconomilt, and he himſelf being wholly addicted 
to his ſtudies, he ſoon became ſo much involved in 
debt, that he was obliged to ſell his choice collection 
of books, conſiſting of almoſt every Greek author then 
extant, When a new tranſlation of the Bible was by 
King 2 I. directed to be made, Mr Bois was 
elected one of the Cambridge tranſlators. He per- 
formed not only his own, but alſo the part aſſigned to 
another, with great reputation; though with no pro- 
fit, for he had no allowance but his commons. He 
was alſo one of the ſix who met at Stationer's Hall to 
reviſe the whole: which taſk they went through in nine 
months, having each from the company of ſtationers, 
during that time, 30s. a-week, He atterwards aſſiſt- 
ed Sir Henry Saville in publiſhing the works of St 
Chryſoſtom. In 1615, Dr Lancelot Andrews, biſhop 
of Ely, beſtowed on him, unaſked, a prebend in his 
church. He died on the 14th of January 1643, in 
the 84th year of his age. He left a great many ma- 
nuſcripts behind him, particularly a Commentary on 
almoſt all the books of the New-Teſtament,—W hen 
he was a young ſtudent at Cambridge, he received from 
the learned Dr Whitaker three rules for avoiding thoſe 
diſtempers which uſually attend a ſedentary life, to 
which he adhered with equal conſtancy and ſucceſs. 
The firſt was, To ſtudy always ſtanding ; the ſecond, 
Never to ſtudy in a window; and the third, Never to 
go to bed with his feet cold, 

Bors E (Joſeph), a late eminent diſſenting miniſter 
in Dublin, much reſpected not only for learning and 
abilities, but his extenſive humanity and undiſſembled 
piety. During his miniſterial charge at Dublin, he 
publiſhed many ſermons which compoſe ſeveral folio 
volumes, a few poems, and other tracts; but what chiefly 
diſtinguitied him as a writer, was the controverſy he 
carried on with Dr King, archbiſhop of Dublin, and 
author of the Origin of Evil, concerning the office of a 
ſcriptural bitiop. This controverted point was mana- 
ged on both ſides with great force of argument and 
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calmneſs of temper. The biſhop aſſerted that the epiſ- 


w—— copal right of juriſdiction had its toundation in the 


New Teitament : Mr Boyſe, conſiſtent with his prin- 
ciples, denicd that any eccleſiaſtical ſuperiority ap- 
peared there, with che preate!t candour aud good man- 
ners. He was father io 

BovsE (Samuel), the poet, a man remarkable for 
the tinencls of his genius, the lo neſs of his manners, 
and the wretcheducts of his life. He was born in 1708, 
and received the radiments of bis education in a pri- 
vate ſchool in Dublin. When he was but 18 years old, 
his father, who probably intended him for the miniſ- 
try, ſent him to the univerſity of Glaſgow, that he 
might finiſh his education there, He had not been a 
year at the univerſty, when he fell in love with the 
daughter of a tradeſman in that city, and was impru- 
dent enough to interrupt his education by marrying her 
before he had entered into his 20th year. The natural 
extravagance of his temper ſoon expoſed him to want; 
and as he had now the additional charge of a wife, his 
rednced circumftances obliged bim to quit the univerſi- 
ty, and go over wich his wife (who alſo carried a ſiſter 
with her) to Dublin, where they relied on the old gen- 
tleman for ſupport. Young Boyſe was of all men the fur- 
theſt removed from a gentleman; he had no graces of 
perſon, and fewer ſtill of converſation. Never were 
three people of more libertine characters than young 
Boyſe, his wife, and ſiſter-in-law; yet the two ladies 
wore ſuch a maſkof decency before the old gentleman, 
that his fondneſs was never abated. The ale his fa- 
ther poſſeſſed in Yorkſhire was ſold to diſcharge his 
debts; and when the old man lay in his laſt ſickneſs, he 
was entirely ſupported by preſents from his rongragh- 
tion, and buried at their expence, We have no further 
account of Mr Boy ſe, till we find him ſoon after his fa- 
ther's death at Edinburgh. At this place hispoctical ge- 
nius raiſed him many friends, and ſome patrons of ve- 
ry great eminence, He publithed a volume of poems in 
1731, to which are ſubjoined The Tablature of Cebes, 
and A letter upon liberty, inſerted in the Dublin Four- 
nal 1726; and by theſe he obtained a very great repu- 
tation. They are addreſſed to the counteſs of Eglinton, 
This amiable lady was the patroneſs of all men of wit, 
and greatly diſtinguiſhed Mr Boyſe while he reſided in 
that country, Upon the death of the viſcounteſs Stor- 
mont, Mr Boyſe wrote an elegy, which was very much 
applauded by her ladyſhip's relations. This elegy he 
intitled The tears of the muſes, as the deceaſed lady was 
a woman of the moſt refined taſte in the ſciences, and 
a great admirer of poetry. The lord Stormont was fo 
much pleaſed with this mark of eſtcem paid to the me- 
mory of his lady, that he ordereda very handſome pre- 
ſent to be given to Mr Boyſe by his attorney at Edin- 
Largh. The notice which lady Eglinton and the lord 
Stormont took of our poet, recommended him likewiſe 
to the patronage of the ducheſs of Gordon ; who was ſo 
ſolicitous to raiſe him above neceſſity, that ſhe em- 
ployed her intcreſt in procuring the promiſe of a place 
for him. She gave him a letter, which he was next day 
to deliver to one of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms at 
Edinburgh. It happened that he was then ſome miles 
diſtant from the city ; and the morning on which he 
was to have rode to town with her grace's letter of re- 
commendation proved to be rainy. This flender cir- 
cumſtance was enough to diſcourage Boyſe, who never 
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looked beyond the preſent moment: he declined going Boyſe. 
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to town on account of the rainy weather; and while he 
let flip the opportunity, the place was beſtowed upon 
another, which the commiſſioner declared he kept for 
ſome time vacant in expectation of ſecing a perſon re- 
commended by the ducheſs of Gordon. Boyle at laſt 
having defeated all the kind intentions of his patrons 
towards him, fell into contempt and poverty, which 
obliged him to quit Edinburgh. He communicated bis 
deſign of going to London, io the ducheſs of Gordon, 
who, having (till a very high opinion of his poetical a- 
bilities, gave him a letter of recommendation to Mr 
Pope, and obtained another for him to Sir Peter King 
the lord chancellor of England. Lord Stormont recom- 
mended him to the ſolicitor- general his brother, and 
many other perſons of the firſt faſhion. Upon receiving 
theſe letters, he, with great caution, quitted Edinburgh, 
regretted by none but his creditors, Upon his arrival in 
London, he went to Twickenham, in order to deliver 
the ducheſs of Gordon's letter to Mr Pope; but that 
entleman not being at home, Mr Boſye never gave 
Pimſelf the trouble to repeat his viſit. He wrote poems; 
but thoſe, though excellent in their kind, were loſt to 
the world, by being introduced with no advantage. 
He had ſo ſtrong a propenſity to groveling, that his ac- 
quaintance were generally of ſach a caſt as could 
be of no ſervice to him ; and thoſe in higher life he ad- 
dreſſed by letters, not having ſufficient confidence or po- 
liteneſs to converſe familiarly with them. Thus un- 
fit to ſupport himſelf in the world, he was expoſed to 
variety of diſtreſſes, from which he could invent no 
means of extricating himſelf but by writing mendicant 
letters. It will appear amazing, that this man, of ſo ab- 
ject a ſpirit, was voluptuous and luxurious : he had no 
taſte for any thing elegant, aud yet was to the laſt de- 
2 expenſive. Can it be believed, that often when he 
ad received but a guinea in conſequence of a ſupplicating 
letter, he would go into a tavern, order à ſupper to be 
prepared, drink of the richeſt wines, and ſpend all the 
money that had juſt been given him in charity, without 
having any one to participate the regale with him, and 
while his wife and child were ſtarving at home? 

It was about the year 1740, that Mr Boyſe, reduced 
to the laſt extremity of human wretchedneſs, had not a 
ſhirr, a coat, or any kind of apparel, to put on ; the 
ſheets in which he lay were carried to the pawn-bro- 
ker's, and he was obliged to be confined to his bed 
with no other covering than a blanket. He had little 
ſupport but what he got by writing letters to his 
friends in the moſt abject ſtyle ; but was perhaps aſham- 
ed to let this inſtance of his diſtreſs be known, which 
probably was the occaſion of his remaining ſix weeks 
in that ſituation. During this time he had ſome em- 
ployment in writing verſes for the Magazines; and 
whoever had ſeen him in his ſtudy, muſt have thought 
the object ſingular enough; he ſat up in bed with the 
blanket wrapt about him, through which he had cut a 
hole large —y to admit his arm, and placing the 
paper upon his knee, ſcribbled in the beſt manner he 
could, the verſes he was obliged to make: whatever he 
por by thoſe, or any other of his begging letters, was 

at juſt ſufficient for the preſervation of life. And 
perhaps he would have remained much longer in this 
diſtreſsful ſtate, had not a compaſſionate gentleman, 
upon hearing this circumſtance related, 3 
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clothes to be taken out of pawn, and enabled him to 
appear again abroad, 

About the year 1745, Mr Boyſe's wife died. He 
was then at Reading, and pretended much concern 
when he heard of her death. His buſineſs at Reading 
was to compile a Review of the moſt material tranſacti- 
ons at home and abroad during the laſt war: in which 
he has included a ſhort account of the late rebellion. 
Upon his return from Reading, his behaviour was more 
decent than it had ever been before; and there were 
ſome hopes that a reformation, though late, would be 
wrought upon him. He was employed by a bookſeller 
ro tranſlate Fenelon on the exiſtence of God ; during 
which time he married a ſecond wife, a woman in low 
circumſtances, but well enough adapted to his taſte. 
He began now to live with more regard to his charac- 
ter, and ſupported a better appearance than uſual ; but 
while his circumſtances were mending, and his irregu- 
lar appetites loſing ground, his health viſibly declined. 
He had the ſatisfaction, while in his lingering illneſs, 
to obſerve a poem of his, intitled The Deity, recom- 
mended by two eminent writers, the ingenious Mr 
Fielding, and the reverend Mr James Hervey author 
of The Meditations, 

Mr Boyſe's mind was often religiouſly diſpoſed ; he 
frequently talked upon that ſubject, and probably ſuf- 
ſered a great deal from the remorſe of his conſcience, 
The early impreſſions of his good education were never 
entirely obliterated ; and his whole life was a continued 
ſtrugale between his will and reaſon, as he was always 
violating his duty to the one, while he fell under the 
ſ1lje&tion of the other. It was in conſequence of this 
war in his mind, that he wrote a beautiful poem called 
The Recahtaticn, In May 1749, he died in obſcore 
lodgings near Shoe-lane; but in ſentiments, there is 
the greateſt reaſon to believe, very diftcrent from thoſe 
in which he had ſpent the greateſt part of his life, An 
old acquaintance of his endeavoured to collect money 


to defray the expences of his funeral, ſo that the ſcan- 


dal of being buried by the pariſh might be avoided : 
bat in vain; the remains of this fon of the muſes were, 
with very little ceremony hurried away by the pariſh 
officers. 

Never was 4 life ſpent with leſs grace than that of 
Mr Boyſe, and never were ſich diſtingniſhed abilities 
given to leſs purpoſe, His genius was not confined 10 
poetry only: he had a taſte for painting, muſic, and 
heraldry ; with the latter of which he was very well 
acquainted, His poetical pieces, if collected, would make 
irx moderate volumes. Many of them are ſcattered in 
The pens pat Magazine, marked with the letter T, 
ane Acts. Two volumes were publiſhed in London. 
An ode of his in the manner of Spenſer, intitled The 
Olive, was addreſſed to Sir Robert Walpole, which pro- 
cured him 4 wg of ten puineas, He tranſlated a 
poem from the High Dutch of Van Haren, in praiſe 
of peace, upon the conelnfion of that made at Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; but the poem which procured him the preateſt 
reputation was that upon the attributes of the Deity. 
He was employed by Mr Ogle to tranſlate ſome of 
Chaucer's tales into modern Engliſh, which he per- 
ſormed with great ſpirit, aud received at the rate of 
three pence a line for his tronble. Mr Ople publiſhed 
a complete edition of that old poet's Canterbury Tags 
Prderiized ; and Mr Boyſe's name is put into ſuch tales 
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as were done by him. 
without his name, an ode on the battle of Dettingen, 
intiiled Albion's Triumph. 


In 1743, Mr Boyſe publiſhed, Dore 
bee 


ju 


BOZOLO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Man- N 


tua, capital of a territory of the ſame name, and ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria, E. L. 10. 25. N. Lat. 45. 9. 

E QUADRO, OvaprarTo, or Durale, in muſic, 
called by the French þ grarre, from its figure & This 
is what we call B natural or ſharp, in diſtinction to B 
mol or flat. See Fiar and Share. 


If the flat = be (ery before a note in the thorough 
baſs, it intimates, that its third is to be a minor; aud if 


placed with any cypher over a note in the baſs, as & 6, 


or & 5, &c. it denotcs, that the fifth or ſixth thereto 
are to be flat. But if the quadro & be placed over any 
note, or with a cypher, in the thorough baſs, it has 
the contrary effect; for thereby the note or interval 
thereto is raiſed to its natural order. 

BRABANCIONES, in middle-age writers, a kind 
of Netherland ſoldiery, infamous for ra pine, being lit- 
tle better than commiſſioned banditti, who hired them- 
ſelves to fight for any that could pay them beſt. The 
word is variouſly written by the hiſtorians of thoſe 
days; all given them from the country of Brabant, 
which was the chief nurſery of thoſe troops. They 
are alſo frequently confounded with the Routiers, Ko- 
turi:rs, Kuptarit, Ruterarii, Corteraux, &c. 

BRABANT, a large province of the Netherlands, 
with the title of a duchy. It is bounded on the north 
by the province of Holland and the duchy of Guelder- 
land ; on the eaſt, by the ſame duchy and the biſhop- 
ric of Liege; on the ſonth, by the province of Namur 
and Hainhalt; and on the welt, by Zealand. It is di- 
vided into Dutch Brabant and Auſtrian Brabant; wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivers, of which the Scheld, the Rup- 
pel, and the Dommel, are the chief. The foil is very 
fertile; and it contains 26 fortified towns, of which 
Bruſſels is the capital. 

BRABEJUM, the Ar RICA ALMON D: A genus of 
the monoecia order, blonging to the poly gamia claſs 
of plants. In the male the corolla 3s four-parted ; 
there are four ſtamina inverted in the throat; the ſtile 
is biſid, and abortive: The female has a four-parted 
corolla, revoluted upwards, with four ſtamina, one pil- 
til with two ſtigmas; the fruit is a roundiſh drupa with 
a globular ſeed. Of this genus there is but one ſpecies, 
viz. the ſtellatifolium, which is a native of the Cape of 
Good-Hope. In Europe it ſeldom grows above eight or 
nine feet high, but in is native ſoil is a tree of a middling 
growth. It riſes with an upright ſtem, which is ſoft, 
and full of pith within, and covered with a brown bark. 


The leaves come out all round the branches at cach 


joint : they are indented at their edges, ſtanding on 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced to- 
wards the end of their ſhoots, which are of a pale co- 
Jour inclining to white, This may be propagated, 
though with difficulty, by layers made in April; but 
they are often two years before they prodice roots 
ſtrong enough to be taken from the plants. When the 
branches are laid down, it will be proper to ſlit them 
at the point (as is practiſed in laying carnations), which 
will promote their taking root. In winter, the plants 
ſhould have a good greenhouſe ; but in ſummer they 
fhonld be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation. 

BRA- 
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BRABEUTES, or BAASEUTA, in antiquity, an of- 
gcer among the Greeks, who preſided at the public 
decided controverſies that happened among 
the antagoniſts in the gymniſtical exerciſes. The num- 
ber of brabeutz was not fixed; ſometimes there was 
only one, but more commonly they amounted to nine 
or ten. | 

BRACCIANO, à town of St Peter's patrimony, 
about 12 miles north of Rome, ſituated on the welt ſide 
of a lake to which it gives name. E. Long. 13. 
N. Lat. 42. 

BRACCIOLINI (Francis), an Italian poet, a na- 
tive of Poſtoia, and the friend of Pope Urban VIII. 
died about the year 1644, aged 80. He wrote, 1. An 
epic poem, intitled, The croſs reconquered, under the 
emperor Heraclius. 2. An heroic poem, intitled, The 
mockery of the Pagan gods. 3. The clection of Pope 
Urban VIIL in 23 books. 

BRACE is commonly taken for a couple or pair, 
and applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game, as 
a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &c. 

Brace,or Braſſ:, is alſo a foreign meaſure, anſwer- 
ing io our fathom. Sce FaTHom. 

Brace, in architecture, a piece of timber framed in 
with bevil joints, the uſe of which is to keep the build- 
ing from ſwerving cither way. When the brace is fra- 
med into the kingleſſes or principal rafters, it is by 
ſome called a ſtrut. 

Brace, in writing or printing, a crooked line inclo- 
ſing a paſſage, as in a triplet. 

BzAcEs, in the ſea-Janguape, are ropes belonging 
to ali the yards of the ſhip, except the mizen, two to 
each yard, reeved through blocks that are faſtened 
to pennants, ſeized to the yard- arms. Their uſe is ei- 
ther to ſquare or traverſe the yards. Hence to brace 
the yard, is to bring it to either ſide. All braces come 
aftward on; as, the main brace comes to the poop, the 
main-top-ſail brace comes to the mizen-top and thence 
to the main ſhrouds, the fore and fore-top-ſail. braces 
come down by the main and main-top-ſail ſtays, and fo 
of the reſt. But the mizen-bowline ſerves to brace to 
the yard, and the croſs-jack braces are brought for- 
wards to the main ſhrouds, when the ſhip fails cloſe by 
a wind, 

Braces of a Coach, thick ſtraps of leather on which 


it hangs. 


BRACELET, an ornament worn on the wriſt, 
much uſed among the ancients : it was made of dif- 
ferent materials, and in different faſhions, according to 
the age and quality of the wearer. The word is French, 
bracelet ; which Menage derives further from bracele- 
tum, a diminutive of bracile, a word occurring in wri- 
ters of the Juſtinian age; all formed from the Latin 
brachium, arm. 
was called by the ancients, armilla, brachiale, occabus; 
in the middle age, boga, banga, armiſpatha. 

Bracelets are kick worn by the ſavages of Africa, 
who are ſo excefſively fond of them, as to give the 
richeſt commoditics, and even their fathers, wives, aud 
children, in exchange for thoſe made of no richer ma- 

erials than ſhells, glaſs-beads, and the like. 

They form alſo, in modern civilized countries, a very 
common part of the ornaments of the ladies. 
BRACHIAUS, the name of a muſcle. 
ToMy, Table of the Muſcles. 

Ver. il. 
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Coracs-BRACHIALIS. See AnaToOrY, ihid. 

BRACHIUM, or Arm. Sce ANATOMY, n“ 48, &c. 

BRACHMINS, or BaAchMAxNs, a branch of the 
ancient Gymnoſophiſts, or philoſophers of India, re- 
markable for the ſeverity of their lives and manners. 
See the article GyMNOSOPHISTS. 

Some ſay they derive their name from the patriarch 
Abraham, whom they call in their language Brachma, 
or Brama. Others deduce it from the name of their 
god Brachma ; which ſome again take to be the ſame 
with Abraham: whence Poſtel calls them Mrachmanes. 
F. Thomaſlin derives the word from the Hebrew barach. 
to fly or eſcape ; becauſe the Brachmans retire into the 
country and hive in deſerts. The ſame author gives us 
another derivation, viz. from the Hebrew barach, (bene- 
dicere, orare), to bleſs or pray; in regard this is their 
principal occupation. The Greeks aſcribe to them the 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, and certain no- 
tions concerning the nature of the Supreme Being and 
future rewards and puniſhments. To this ſpecies of 
knowledge the Brachmans added an infinite number of 
religious obſervances, which were adopted by Pytha- 
goras in his ſchool ; ſuch as faſting, prayer, filence, and 
contemplation. They were looked upon as the friends 
of the gods, becauſe they affected to pay them ſo much 
regard; and as the protectors of mankind, becauſe they 
paid them no regard at all. No bounds were therefore 
ſet to the reſpect and pratitude that were ſhown them: 
princes themſelves did not ſcruple to conſult theſe re- 
cluſes upon any critical conjunQure, from a ſuppoſition, 
no doubt, that they were inſpired ; ſince it was impoſ- 
ſible to imagine that they had the advantages of ex- 
perience. We can ſcarcely, however, deny, that there 
might be among them ſome men of real virtue, whoſe 
minds reliſhed the pure and ingenioos delights of 
ſtudy and ſcience ; and who, by nobly raiſing their 
thoughts to the contemplation of the Firſt Being, muſt 
have had more powerful incitements to render them- 
ſelves worthy of his care, and none to juſtify them in 
deceiving and tyrannizing over their fellow-creatures. 

There appear ſtill ſome remains of the ancient brach- 
mans in the eaſt, under the denomination of Bramins, 
Sce BRAMINS. 

BRACHYGRAPHY, the art of ſhort-hand-writing. 
Sce SHORT-Hanv. 

BRACHYLOGY, (from au, and dee, © ex- 
preſſion”), in rhetoric, the expreſſing any thing in the 
moſt conciſe manner. This, ſo far as conſiſtent with 
perſpicuity, is a virtue and beauty of ſtyle ; but if ob- 
ſcnrity be the conſequence, which is often the caſe, it 
becomes a blemiſh and inexcuſable defect Quintilian 
gives an inſtance of brachylogy from Salluſt: Mithri- 
dates corpore ingenti perinde armatus ; ** Mithridates, 
as it were, armed with the hugeneſs of his ſtature.” 


Srachialis 
4 
Frachyte- 


loſtyla. 


BRACHYPTERA, a term uſed by Willongbby, 


to denote thoſe hawks which have their wings ſo ſhort 
as not to reach to the end of the tail, Of this kind are 
the goſs-hawk, ſparrow-hawk, c. | 

BRACHYPYRENIA, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a 
genus of ſcptarizx, with a ſhort roundiſh nucleus. See 
SEPTARIZ. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name by which Dr Hill calls thoſe cryſtals which are 
compoſed of a ſhort hexangular column, terminated at 
pyramid. Sce CRYSTAL, 
3 8 BRACK ET, 
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BRACKET, among carpenters, &c. a kind of 
woolen ſtay, ſerving to ſupport ſhelves and the like. 

Bzaickents, ina ſhip, the ſmall knces, ſerving to ſup- 
port the galleries, and commonly carved. Alſo the 
timbers that ſupport the gratings in the head are called 
rachel. 

$WACKETS, in giinnery, are the cheeks of the car- 
riage of a mortar ; they are made of ſtrong planks of 
wood, of almoſt a ſemicircular figure, and bound round 
with thick iron plates ; they are fixed to the beds by 
four bolts, which are called 6:4-b:lts ; they rile up on 
each file of the mortar, and ſerve to keep her at any 
elevation, by means of ſome ſtrong iron bolts, called 
bracket-bolts, winch go through theſe cheeks or 
brackets, 

BRACKLAU, a ſtrong town in Poland, capital of 
a palatinatc of the ſame name. The houſcs are built 
of wood, It was taken by the Turks in 1672, but 
retaken three years afterwards. It is ſcated on the 
river Bop, in E. Long. 29. 20. N. Lat. 43. 5. 

BRACKLAW, a palatinate of that name, which 
is the caſtern part of Podolia; it is alſo called Lower 
Polslia, and is of greater extent than Upper Podolia, 
but is more deſolate, on account of the neighbourhood 
of the Tartars. 

ZRACKLEY, a borough-town in Northampton» 
ſhire, in England, ſcated on the edge of the county, 
next Buckinphamſhire, on a branch of the river Ouſe. 
Jt is an ancient and large corporation-town, containing 
two pariſh churches ; is governed by a mayor and al- 
dermen ; and ſends two members to parliament. It had 
formerly a college, which is turned into a free ſchool. 
W. Long. I. 15. N. Lat. 52. o. 

BRACTEA, in natural hiſtory, denotes a ſpangle, 
or thin flake of any ſubſtance. 

Bract#4, in botany, a thin leaf or plate of any 
folium florale, ranged by Linnæus among the {ulcra of 
plants. Theſe floral leaves differ in thape and colour 
{rom the other fa of the plant; are generally ſituated 
on the pedunculus, and often ſo near the corolla as to 
be caſily miſtaken for the calyx ; than which, however, 
the braftex are generally more permanent. Examples 


of the floral leaves are ſeen in the tilia, furmaria bul- 


boſa, lavendula, and horminum. 

BRACKTEARIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
talcs, compoſed of ſmall plates in form of ſpangles, 
cach plate cither being very thin, or fiſſile into very 
thin ones. 

Of this genus there are a great many ſpecies, called, 
from their different colours, mica aurea, or gold-glim— 
mer; and mica argentea, ſilver-glimmer, or cats ſilver, 
&c. 

BRACTON (Henry), lord chief juſtice of Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry III. was probably a native 
of Devonſhire, He was educated at Oxford, where he 
took the degree of doctor of laws, and was made one 
of the itinerant judges about the year 1244. Ten 
years after, he became chief juſtice, and had the earlof 
Derby's houſe in London aſſigned him for his town 
reſidence, during the minority of that nobleman. He 
is ſaid to have filled this important office with ſingular 
reputation during 20 years. When he died is not 
known ; probably it was in the reign of Edward I. 
He wrote De /egibus et conſuetudinibus Augliæ, which 
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is one of the moſt ancient, and alſo moſt methodical 

books on the Engliſh laws, His wethkc is copied from 
uſtinian, This work was printed at London in 1569, 

toiio ; and in 1649, 4to. The firſt is very incorrect. 

BRAD, a town of Sclavonia, ſeated on the north 
ſide of the river Save, in E. Long. 18. 40. N. Lat. 
45. 20. | 

VRADFIELD, a town of Eſſex in England, in 
E. Long. O. 30. N. Lat. 51. 14. 

BRADFORD, a town of Wiltfhire in England, 
ſcated in W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. 51. 20. 

a ATA (John), à divine, and martyr to the re- 
ſormation, was born in the former part of the reipn of 
Ilenry VIII. at Mancheſter in Lancaſhire. Being a 
remarkable penman and accountant, he became ſccre- 
tary to Sir Jonn Harrington, who was ſeveral times em- 
pioyed by King Henry, and his ſucceſſor Edward VI. 
as paymaiter to the troops abroad, Bradford at this 
lime was 4 gay man, and to ſupport his extravegance 
made free with the King's money ; but being at laſt 
unable to ſupport the reflection of his guilt, he deter- 
mined to make reſtitution, and actually repaid the 
money. Owitting his employment of ſecretary, about 
the year 1547, he took chambers in the inner temple, 
and for ſome time ſtudied the law; but finding in him- 
{clt an 1nciination to preach: the goſpel, in the follow- 
ing year he removed to Catharine-hall in Cambridge, 
where he applied with ſuch uncommon aſliduity to the 
ſtudy of divinity, that in a much ſhorter time than uſual 
he was admitted tothe degree of maſter of arts, and 
ſoon after made fellow of Pembroke-hall. Biſhop Rid- 
ley, who, in 1550, was tranſlated to the ſee of Lon- 
don, charmed with Bradford's application and zeal, 
now ſent for him to the metropolis, ordained and ap- 
pointed him his chaplain. In 1553, he was alſo made 
chaplain to Edward VI. during which time he became 
one of the molt popular preachers in the kingdom. 
Such a reformer was too dangerous to be ſuffercd in 
the ſucceeding reign, Mary was hardly in poſicſſion 
of the crown, before Bradtord's periccutions began. 
He was firſt contined in the tower for ſedition, where 
he continued a year and an half; during which time 
he wrote ſeveral epiſtles that were diſperſed in various 
parts of the kingdom. He was afterwards removed to 
other priſons, and at laſt brought to his trial before 
that infernal court of inquiſition in which Gardiner ſat 
az chief inquilitor, where he defended his principles to 
the laſt, in contempt of their utmoſt power. They 
condemned him to the flames ; and he was accordingly 
burnt alive in Smithfield, on July 1, 1555. His works 
are, 1. Seventy-two letters, written to various people, 
whilſt the author was in priſon ; printed in Biſhop Co- 
verdale's collection. 2. Ten letters, printed in Fox's 
acts and monuments. 3. Complaint of verity, 1559, 
8vo. 4. Three examinations before the commiſſioners, 
and his private talk with the prieſts, with the original 
of his life, 1561, octavo. 5. Two notable ſermons 
1574, octavo, 1631. 6. Godly meditations and prayers 
1614, 24to. 7. Treatiſe of repentance, 1622. With 
ſeveral tranſlations and other pieces. 

BRADFORTH, a town in the weſt of Yorkſhire, 
ſeated on a branch of the river Are, in W. Long. 1. 35. 
N. Lat. 53. 40. 

BRADLEY (Dr James), a famous Engliſh aſtro- 

nomer, 
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Deadler. nomer, was the third ſon of William and Jane Brad- always the ſame, but that it varied backwards and for- Bradley. 
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as _ fitted for the univerſity at North Leach by 


Mr Egles, and Mr Brice, who kept a boarding-ſchool 
there ; and from North Leach he was ſent to Oxford, 
His friends intended him for the church, and his ſtu- 
dies were regulated with that view ; and as ſoon as he 
was of ſafficient age to receive holy orders, the biſhop 
of Hereford, who had conceived a great eſteem for 
him, gave him the living of Bridſtow, and ſoon aftcr 
he was indatted to that of Welfrie in Pembrokeſhire. 
Bat notwithſtanding theſe advantages, from which he 
might promiſe himſelf ill farther advancement in the 
church, he at length reſigned his living, that he might 
be wholly at liberty to purſue his favourite ſtudy the 
mathematics, and particularly aſtronomy, He was 
nephew to Mr Pound, a gentleman who was well known 
in the learned world by many excellcut obſcrvations, 
aud who would have enriched it with more, if the jour- 
nals of his voyages had not been burnt at Pulo Con- 
dor, when the place was ſet on fire, and the Engliſh 
wio were ſettled there cruelly maſſacred, Mr Pound 
himſelf very narrowly eſcaping with his life. With 
this gentleman, Mr Bradley palled all the time that he 
could ſpare from the duties of his function; and per- 
haps he ſometimes treſpailed upon them: he was then 
ſufficiently acquainted with the mathematics to im- 
prove by Mr Poand's converſation ; yet it does not 
appear that, in this ſtudy, he had any preceptor but his 
genius, or any aſſiſtant but his labour. 

It may be ealily imagined, that the example and 
converſation of Mr Pound did not render Bradley more 
fond of his profeſſion than he was before; he continued, 
however, as yet to fulfil the duties of it, though at this 
time he had made ſuch obſervations as laid the founda- 
tion of thoſe diſcoverics which afterwards diſtinguiſh- 
ed him as one of the greateſt aſtronomers of his age. 
Though theſe obſervations were made as it were by 
ſtealth, they gained him at firſt the notice, and then 
the friendſhip, of the lord chancellor Macclesfield, Mr 
Newton afterwards Sir Iſaac, Mr Halley, and many o- 
ther members of the royal ſociety, into which he was 
ſoon elected a member. About the ſame time, the 
chair of Savilian profetlor of aſtronomy became vacant 
by the death of the celebrated Dr Kiel ; and Mr Brad- 
ley was elected to ſucceed him on the 31ſt of October 
1721, being then juſt 29 years old; and his colleague 
was Mr Halley, who was profeſſor of geometry on the 
fame foundation. Bradley, upon his being elected in- 
to this profeſlorſtip, gave up both his liviags, and with 
great joy quitted à fituation in which his duty was di- 
rectly oppoſite to his inclination, From this time, he 
applied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of his favourite 
ſcience ; and in the year 1727 he publiſhed his theory 
of the aberration of the fixed ſtars, which is allowed to 
be one of the moſt uſcful and inpenious diſcoveries of 
modern aſtronomy. Three years after this diſcovery, by 
which Mr Bradley acquired very great reputation, he 
was appointed lecturer in aſtronomy and phytics, at the 
muſcum at Oxford, 

He purſued his ſtadies with equal application and 
delight; and in the courſe of his obſervations, which 
were innumerable, he diſcovered that the inclination of 
the earth's axis upon the plane of the ecliptic was not 


ations was nine years. This period ſeemed altogether 
unaccountable, as it could not be ſuppoſed to have any 
thing in common with the revolution of the carth, 
which is performed in one year. Mr Bradley, how- 
ever, diſcovered the cauſe of this phenomenon in the 
Newtonian ſyſtem of attraction. He publiſhed this 
diſcovery in 1737, ſo that in the ſpace of about ten 
years he communicated to the world two of the fineſt 
diſcoveries in modern aſtronomy, which will for ever 
make a memorable epocha in the hiſtory of that 
ſcience. 

Mr Bradley always preſerved the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of Mr Halley ; who, being worn out by age and 
infirmities, thought he could do nothing farther for 
the ſervice of aſtronomy, than procure for Mr Bradley 
the place of regius profeſſor ot aſtronomy at Green- 
wich, which he had pollefied himſelf many years with 
the greateſt reputation. With this view, he wrote ma- 
ny letters, which have fince been found among Mr 
Bradley's papers, deſiring his permiſſion to apply for a 
grant of the reverſion of it to him, and even offering 
to reſign in his favour if it ſhould be thought neceſla- 
ry : but before Mr Halley could bring his kind pro- 
ject to bear, he died, Mr Bradley, however, obtained 
the place afterwards, by the favour and intereſt of m 
lord Macclesfield, who was afterwards preſident of the 
royal ſociety. As ſoon as the appointment of Mr 
Bradley to this place was known, the univerſity of Ox- 
ford ſent him a diploma creating him doctor of divini— 
ty. The appointment of aſtronomer at Greenwich 
placed Mr Bradley in his proper clement, and he pur- 
lued his obſervations with unwearied diligence, How- 
ever numerous the collection of aſtronomical inſtru- 
ments at the obſervatory at Greenwich, it was impoſ- 
ſible that ſuch an obſerver as Dr Bradley ſhould not 
delire to increaſe them, as well to anſwer thoſe par- 
ticular views, as in general to make obſervations with 
greater cxactneſs. In the year 1748, therefore, he 
took the opportunity of the annual viſit made by the 
royal ſociety to the obſervatory, in order to examine 
the inſtruments and receive the proſeſſor's obſervations 
for the year, to repreſent ſo ſtrongly the neceſſity of 
repairing che old inſtruments, and purchaling new, that 
the ſociety thought proper to repreſent it to his majeſ- 
ty, and his majeſty gave them L. 1000 for that pur- 
poſe. This ſum was laid out under the direction of 
Dr Bradley, who, with the aſſiſtance of the late cele— 
brated Mr Graham and Mr Bird, furniſhed the obſcr- 
vatory with as complete a collection of aſtronomical 
inſtruments, as the moſt ſkilful and diligent obſerver 
could deſire. Dr Bradley, furniſhed with ſuch afliſt- 
ance, purſued his obſervations with new afſiduity, an 
incredible number of which were found after his death, 
and put into the hands of the royal ſociety. 

It has been already obſerved, that when Dr Brad- 
Icy was elected to the profeſſor's chair at Oxford, he 
gave up his two livings, which were at ſuch a diſtance, 
that he could not poſſibly fulfil the duties of them him- 
ſelf; but it happened that after he was ſettled at Green- 
wich, the living of that pariſh became vacant, which 
is very conliderable, and which was offered to him, as, 
he was upon the ſpot to perform the duty, and had 
the claim of uncommon merit to the reward, This 
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Brafiey. living, however, Dr Bradley, very greatly to his ho- 
—— nor, refuſed, fearing the duties of the aſtronomer would 
too much interfere with thoſe of the divine, His ma- 
jeſty, however, hearing of the refuſal, was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he granted him a penſion of 2501, a-year 
in conſideration of his great abilities and knowledge in 
aftroiomy and other branches of the mathematics, 
whic': had procured ſo much advantage to the commerce 
and navigntion of Great Britain, as is particularly 
mentioned in the grant which is dated the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, 1752. Dr Bradley, about the ſame time, was 
admitted into the council of the royal ſociety. In the 
year 1748, he was admitted a member of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences and belles letrers of Berlin, upon the 
death of M. Crevier, firſt phyſician to his catholic ma- 
jeſty; in the year 1752, a member of the imperial aca- 
demy at Peterſburgh ; and in 1757, of that inſtituted 
at Bologna, 

Dr Bradley was ſtill indefatigable in his obſervations, 
and whatever honour he received became an incitement 
to obtain new diſtinction; his corporeal abilities how- 
ever, at length declined, though his intellectual ſuf- 
fered no abatement. In the year 1760, he became 
extremely weak and infirm ; and towards the end of 
June 1762, he was attacked with a total ſappreſſion 
of urine, cauſed by an inflammation of the reins, which 
on the 12th of July ſollowing put an end to his life, 
in the 70th year of his age. He was buried at Mit- 
chin-Hampton, in Glonceſterſhire, in the ſame grave 
with his mother and his wife, In the year 1744, he 
married Suſannah Peach, the daughter of a gentleman 
of that name ia Glouceſterſhire, by whom he had only 
one daughter. 

As to his character, he was remarkable for a placid 
and gentle modeſty, very uncommon in perſons of an 
active temper and robuſ- conſtitution. It was ſtil] more 
remarkable, that, with this untroubled equanimity of 
temper, he was compaſſionate and liberal in the higheſt 
degree. Although he was a good ſpeaker, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the rare but happy art of expreſſing his ideas 
with the mmoſt preciſion and perſpicuity, yet no man 
was a greater lover of ſilence, for he never ſpoke but 
when he thonght it abſolutely neceſſary. He did in- 
deed think it neceſſary to ſpeak when he had a fair 
opportunity to communicate any uſeful knowledge in 
his own way ; and he encouraged thoſe that attended 
his lectures to aſk him queſtions, by the exactneſs with 
which he anſwered, and the care he took to adapt him- 
ſelf to every capacity. He was not more inclined to 
write than to ſpeak, for he has publiſhed very little: 
he had a natural diffidence, which made him always 
afraid that his works ſhould injure his character; and 

therefore ſuppreſſed many, which probably were well 
worthy of the public attention. He was even known, 
as it were, in ſpite of himſelf ; and, in ſpite of himſelf, 
he was known much, and conſequently much eſteemed. 
He was acquainted with many of the firſt perſons in 
the kingdom, perſons eminent as well for their rank as 
their abilities: he was honoured by all men of learning 
in general ; and there was not an aſtronomer of any 
eminence in the world with whom he had not a lite- 
rary correſpondence, Upon the whole, it may be ſaid 
of Dr Bradley, that no man caltivated great talents 
with more ſucceſs, or had a better claim to be ranked 
among the greateſt aſtronomers of his age. 
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BRADNINCH, a town of Devonſhire, once a con- Eradning 
ſiderable place, but ſome time ago totally deſtroyed by ö 
fire, W. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. 50. 45. Erady. 

BRADS, among artificers, 2 kind of nails uſed in 
building, which have no ſpreading heads as other nails 
have. They are diſtinguiſhed by iron-mongers 
ſix names; as joiner's brads, fiooring-brads, batten- 
brads, bill-brads, or quarter-heads, &c. Joiners-brads 
arc for hard wainſcot ; batten-brads are tor ſoft wain- 
ſcot ; bill brads are uſed when a floor is laid in halte, 
or for ſhallow joiſts ſuhject io warp. See Nan, 

BRADSHAW (Henry), a Benediftine monk, was 
born at Cheſter, about the middle of the 15th century. 
Diſcovering an early propenſity to religion and litera- 
ture, he was received while a boy into the monaſtery 
of St Werberg in that city ; and having there imbibed 
the rudiments of his education, he was afterwards ſent 
to Glouceſter college, in the ſuburbs of Oxford, where 
for a time he ſtudied theology with the novices of his 
order, and then returned to bis convent at Cheſter ; * 
here, in the latter part of his liſe, he applied himſelf ® 
chiefly to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and wrote ſeveral books. | 
He died in the year 1513, the fifth of Henry VIII. 
His poetry is not inferior to that of any of his cotem- 
poraries. His works are, 1. De antiquitate et mag- 
nificentia urbis Ceſtria. 2. Chronicon. 3. The life 
ot the glorious virgin of St Werberg. Printed Lond. 
1521, 4to, in verſe. The life of St Werberg makes 
only part of this work; for it contains alſo a deſcrip- | 
tion of the kingdom of Mercia, life of St Etheldred, 1 
the life of St Sexburg, the foundation and hiſtory of 
Cheſter, and the chronicles of ſome kings. Poſſibly 
this work may include the two firſt. Biſhop Tanner 
ſays, that he wrote a chronicle in Engliſh verſe, ex- 
tracted from Bede, Malmſbury, Geraldus, and others. 
Probably this is the chronicle abovementioned, 

BRADWARDIN (Thomas), archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was born at Hartfield in Suſſex, about the 
cloſe of the 13th century. He was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of doctor 
of divinity ; and acquired the reputation of a profound 
ſcholar, a ſkilful mathematician, and conſummate di- 
vine. Authors are not agreed as to his firſt preſer- 
ments. Pits ſays he was profe ſſor of divinity at Oxford. 
They agree, however, in aſſerting, that from being 
chancellor of the dioceſe of London, he became a cour- 
tier and confeſſor to Edward III. whom he conſtantly 
attended during his war with France, aſſiſting that vic- 
torious prince with his advice, animating the troops, 
and fervently praying for their ſucceſs. After his re- 
turn from the war, he was made prebendary of Lincoln, 
and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. He died at 
Lambeth in the year 1349, forty days after his conſe- 
cration ; and was buried in St Anſelm's chapel, near 
the ſouth wall. His works are, 1. De cauſa Dei, 
printed London, 1618, publiſhed by J. H. Savil. 2, 
De geometria ſpeculativa, &c. Paris, 1495, 1512, 
1530. 3. De arithmetica prattica, Paris, 1502, 1512, 
4. De proportionibus, Paris, 1595. Venice, 1505, folio. 
5. De quadratura circuli, Paris, 1495, folio. | 

BRADY (Robert), born in Norfolk in 1643, was 
maſter of Caius college, Cambridge, regius profeſſor 
there, and twice repreſentative of that univerſity in par- 
liament. In 1685, he was made keeper of the records 
in the tower, and was phyſician in ordinary to James II. 

He 
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He wrote, An introduction to the Old Engliſh hiſtory ; 
An hiſtory of England, from the time of the Romans 
to the end of the reign of Richard II.; and, A treatiſe 
on Engliſh boroughs. He died in 1700. 

BRADY Sang yy an excellent divine and poet, 
born at Bandon, in the county of Cork, October 28th 
1659, He ſtudied at Weltminſter-{chool, and after- 
wards at Oxford and Dublin college. He was a Zea- 
lous promoter of the Revolution; and, in 1690, when 
the troubles broke ont in Irelaud, by his intereſt with 
M'Carty, king James's general, he thrice prevented 
the burning of the town of Bandon, Having quitted 
ſeveral preterments in Ireland, he ſettled in London, 
where he was ſucceſſively promoted to ſeveral livings ; 
and at the time of his death was rector of Clapham, 
miniſter of Richmond, and chaplain to the Duke of Or- 
mond's troop of horſe-guards. He wrote part of the 
new verſion of the Pſalms, now ſung in many churches 
in England and Ircland; the Ancids of Virgil, in 
4 vols; and 3 vols of ſermons, He died May 20th 
1726. 

BRADYPUS, or SLoTH, a genus of quadrupeds, 
belonging to the order of bruta, The characters are 
theſe: They have no fore-teeth in either jaw ; the dog- 
teeth are blunt, ſolitary, and longer than the grinders ; 
they have five grinders on each ſide. The body is co- 
vered with hair, There are only two ſpecies of brady- 
pus, VIZ. — | 

1. The tridactylus, or American ſloth, has a ſhort 
tail, and only three toes on each foot. It is about the 
ſize of a fox. The bedy is covered over with hair of 
a grey colour ; the face is naked ; the throat is yel- 
lowiſa ; the fore-feet are longer than the hind-feet ; 
the claws, which are three on each foot, are compreſſed, 
and very ſtrong ; and they have no mammæ on the 
breaſt ; they have no external ears, but only two wind- 
ing holes. It is the moſt ſluggiſh and moſt flow of all 
animals, and ſeems to move With the utmoſt pain. Its 
food is fruit, or the leaves of trees. If it cannot find 
fruit on the ground, it looks out for a tree well loaded, 
and with great pains climbs up: to fave the trouble of 
deſcending, it flings off the fruit; and, forming itſelf 
into a ball, drops from the branches, continues at the 
ſoot till it has devoured all, nor ever ſlirs till compelled 
by hunger. It never drinks, and is terrified at rain. 

The following wonderful account of this animal, from 
Kircher's Muſurgia, is quoted by Mr Stillingfleet in 
„The deſcription (ſays Kir- 
cher) I had from father Torus, who reſided in Ameri- 
ca, who had animals of this kind in his poſſeſſion, and 
made many experiments in relation to their nature and 
qualities. Its figure is extraordinary ; it is about the 
bigneſs of a cat, of very ugly countenance, and has 
claws extended like fingers. The hinder part of the 
head and neck are covered with hair. 
ground with its fat belly, never riſes upon its feet, and 
moves ſo ſlowly, that it would ſcarce go the length of 
a bow-ſhot iu 15 days, though conſtantly moving, and 
it is therefore called the 2 It lives generally upon 
tops of trees, and employs two days to crawl up, and 
as many to get down again. Nature has doubly guarded 
this animal againſt its enemies, Firſt, by giving it ſuch 
ſtrength in its feet, that whatever it ſeizes, it holds ſo 
faſt, that it never can be freed from its claws, but muſt 
there die of hunger. Secondly, in giving it ſuch a mo- 
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ving aſpet, when it looks at any man who ſhould be 
tempied to hurt it, that it is im poſſible not to be touched 
with compaſhon ; beſides, that at the ſame time it ſheds 
tears, and upon the whole perſuades one, that a crea- 
ture ſo defenceleſs, and of ſo unhappy à body, ought 
not to be tormented. To make an experiment of this, 
the above-mentioned father procured one of theſe ani- 
mals to be brought to our college at Carthagena, He 
put a long pole under his feet, which it ſcized upon very 
firmly, aud would not let go again. The animal there- 
fore thus voluntarily ſuſpended, was placed between two 
beams along with the pole, and there it remained with- 
out meat, drink, or ſleep, 40 days; its eyes being al- 
ways fixed on people that looked at it, who were (6 
touched, that they could not forbear pitying it. At 
laſt being taken down, they let looſe a dog on it, which 
after a little while the {loth ſeized with his feet, and 
held him four days, till he died of hunger. This was 
taken from the mouth of the father. They add (con- 
tinues Kircher), that this creature makes no noiſe bur 
at night, but that very extraordinary, For by inter- 
ruptions, that laſt about the length of a ſigh or ſemi- 
panſe, it goes through the fix vulgar intervals of mulic, 
Ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, La, fol, fa, mi, re, ut, aſcending 
and deſcending, and theſe perfectly in wine. So that 
the Spaniards, when they firſt got poſleſſion of this 
coaſt, and heard theſe notes, imagined that ſome people 
brought up to our muſic were ſinging. This animal 
is called by the natives hart ; certainly becauſe, going 
through theſe muſical intervals, it repcats, Ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, &c.” To this account, Linnæus ſeems, in his 
Syſtema Nature, to give credit. For he ſays, in bis 
ſhort way of deſcription, among other things, “It ut- 
ters an aſcending hexachord : its noiſe is horrible; its 
tears are pitcous.” He quotes Muſgrave, Cluſius, Gul- 
ner, &c. 

2. The didactylus has two toes on each foot, and no 
tail: The bead is round; the ears are large; and it has 
two mammæ on the breaſt: The body is covered with 
aſh- coloured hair. It is a native of Ceylon. 

BRAE- MAR, a mountainous territory of Scotland, 


Trauer, 


Erag- 
— 


in the ſhire of Aberdeen, where the laſt carl of Mar 


began to raiſe a rebellion in 1715, It is 27 miles north» 
weſt of Aberdeen. 

Brat-Murray, a mountainous and woody tract of 
_ lying in the ſhires of Elgin and Nairn in Scot- 
land. 

BRAG, an ingenious and pleaſant game at cards, 
where as many may partake as the cards will ſupply ; 
the eldeſt hand dealing three to each perſon at one time, 
and turning up the Jaſt card all round, This done, 
cach gameſter puts down three ſtakes, one for each 
card,—The firſt ſtake is won by the beſt card turned 
up in the dealing round; beginning from the ace, king, 
2 knave, and ſo downwards. When cards of the 
ame value are turned up to two or more of the game- 
ſters, the eldeſt hand gains; but it is to be obſerved, 
that the ace of diamonds wins, to whatever hand it be 
turned up.— The ſecond ſtake is won by what is called 
the brag, which conſiſts in one of the gameſters chal- 
lenging the reſt to produce cards equal to his : Now it 
is to be obſerved, that a pair of aces is the beſt brag, 
a pair of kings the next, and ſoon ; and a me of an 
ſort wins the ſtake from the moſt valuable ſingle card. 


In this part conſiſts the great diverſion of the * ; 
Ty 
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for, by the artful management of the looks, geſtures, 
and voice, it frequently happens, that a pair of fives, 
treys, or even duces, out-brags a much higher pair, and 
even ſome pairs royal, to the no ſmall merriment of the 
company. The knave of clubs is here a principal fa- 
vourite, making a pair with any other card in hand, 
and with any other two cards a pair royal, -The third 
ſtake is won by the 1 who firſt makes up the cards 
in his hand one and thirty; each digniticd card going 
for ten, and drawing from the pack, as uſual in this 
ame. 

N BRAGA, the capital of the province of Entre- min- 
hoduro, in Portugal, ſituated on the river Cavado, in 
W. Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 41. 20. 

BRAGANZA, a city of Portugal, and capital of 
a duchy of the ſame name. It is ſeared on an eminence, 
by a brook called Fervenca ; and 1s divided into two 
parts, the old city, and the town, The former is upon 
an eminence, and fortified with a double wall. That 
part next the town has five baſtions, but no ditch; the 
citadel is on the oppoſite fide joined to the wall. The 
town is in a plain, and defended by a fort with four 
baſtions, It is ſeated near the river Sabor on the fron. 
tiers of Galicea, in W. Long. 6. 15. N. Lat. 41. 27. 

BRAGGOT, a kind of drink made of malt, honey, 
and ſpices, much uſcd in Wales. 

BRAHE (Tycho), a celebrated aſtronomer, de- 
ſcended of an illuſtrious family originally of Sweden 
but ſettled at Denmark, was born December 14th 
1546, at Knudſtorp in the county of Schonen. He 
was taught Latin at a ſeven years old, and ſtudicd five 
years under private tutors. His father dying, his uncle 
ſent him, in April 1559, to ſtudy philoſophy and rhe- 
toric at Copenhagen. The great eclipſe of the ſun on 
the 21ſt of Auguſt 1560, happening at the preciſe time 
the aſtronomers had foretold, he began to look upon 
aſtronomy as ſomething divine ; and purchaſing the 
tables of Stadius, gained ſome notion of the theory of 
the planets. In 1562, he was ſent by his uncle to 
Leipſic to ſtudy law; but aſtronomy wholly engroſſed 
his thoughts, and in purchaſing books on that ſcience 
he employed all his pocket-money. Having procured a 
{mall celeſtial globe, he was wont to wait till his tutor 
was gone to bed, in order to examine the conſtellations 
and learn their names; and when the ſky was clear, he 
ſpent whole nights in viewing the ſtars. In 1565, a 
difference ariſing between Brahe and a Daniſh noble- 
man, they fought, and the former had part of his noſe 
cut off; which defect he fo artfully ſupplied with one 
made of gold and ſilver, that it was not perceivable. It 
was about this time that he began to apply to chemi- 
ſtry, propoling nothing leſs than to obtain the philo- 
ſopher's (tone, In 1571, he returned to Denmark; and 
was favoured by his mother's brother, Steno Belle, a 
lover of learning, with a convenient place at his caſtle 
of Herritzvad near Kundſtorp, for making his obſer- 
vations, and building a laboratory. His marrying a 
country girl, beneath his rank, occaſioned ſuch a vio- 
lent quarrel between him and his relations, that the 
king was obliged to interpoſe to reconcile them. An 
1574, by his majeſty's command, he read lectures upon 
the theary of the comets at Copenhagen, The year 
following he began his travels through Germany, and 
5 e as far as Venice: he then reſolved to remove 
l 


is family, and ſettle at Baſil ; but Frederic II. king 
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of Denmark being informed of his deſign, and unwil- Brahmy, 
ling to loſe a man that was capable of being ſuch an Braidalbiz, 
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ornament to his country, promiſed to enable him to 
purſue his ſtudies, to beſtow upon him for life the iſland 
of Huen in the ſound, io erect an obſervatory and la- 
boratory there, and to defray all the expences neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on his deſigns. Tycho Brahe readily 
embraced this propoſal ; and accordingly the firſt ſtone 
of the obſervatory was laid Auguſt 8, 1576. The 
king alſo gave him a penſion of 2000 crowns out of his 
treaſury, a fce in Norway, and a canonry of Roſhild, 
which brought him in 10co more. James VI. of Scot- 
land, afterwards raiſed to the crown of England, go- 
ing to Denmark in order to marry the princeſs Anne, 
paid a viſit to our author in his retirement at Urania- 
burg, made him ſeveral preſents, and with his own hand 
wrote a copy of verſes in his praiſe : but, ſoon after the 
death of king Frederic, he was deprived of his penſion, 
fee, and canonry ; upon which, finding himſelf incapa- 
ble of bearing the expences of his obſervatory, he went 
to Copenhagen, whither he brought ſome of his inſtru- 
ments, and continued his aſtronomical obſervations in 
that city, till Valkendorf, chamberlain to the houſe- 
hold of Charles IV. commanded him by the king's or- 
der to diſcontinue them. He then removed his family 
to Roſtock, and afterwards to Holſtein, in order to ſo- 
licit Henry Ranzou to introduce him to the emperor ; 
and that geutleman complying with his requeſt, he was 
received by the emperor at Prague with the utmoſt ci- 
vility and reſpect. That prince gave him a magnifi- 
cent houſe, till he could procure one for him more fit 
for aſtronomical obſervations ; aſſigned him a penſion 
of 2000 crowns ; and promiſed, upon the firſt oppor- 
tunity, a ſee for him and his deſcendants : but he did 
not long enjoy this happy ſituation ; for, upon the 24th 
of October 1601, he died of a retention of urine, in 
the 55th year of his age, and was interred in a very 
magnificent manner in the principal church at Prague, 
where a noble monument was erected to him. —His 
ſkill in aſtronomy is univerſally known, and he is famed 
for being the inventor of a new ſyſtem, which he en- 
deavoured, though without ſucceſs, to eſtabliſh upon 
the ruins of that of Copernicus. He was very credu- 
lous with regard to judicial aſtrology and preſages. 
If he met an old woman when he went out of doors, 
or an hare upon the road on a journey, he uſed to turn 
back immediately, being perſuaded that it was a bad 
omen, When he lived at Uraniaburg, he had at his 
houſe a madman, whom he placed at his ſeet at table, 
and fed himſelf, As he imagined that every thing 
ſpoken by mad perſons preſaged ſomething, he care- 
fully obſerved all that this man ſaid ; and becauſe it 
lometimes proved true, he imagined it might always 
be depended on. A mere triile put him in a paſſion ; 
and againſt perſons of the firſt rauk, with whom it was 
his duty to Keep on good terms, he openly diſcovered 
his reſentment. He was very apt to rally others, 
but highly provoked if the ſame liberty was taken with 
himſelf, His principal works are, 1. Progymnaſmata 
aſtronomia. 2. De mundi atherei recentioribus phæ— 
nomenis. z. Epiſlolarum aſirenmmicarum liber. 

BRAHMA. Sce Bras. 

BRAIDALBIN, a diſtrict of Perthſhire in Scot- 
land, ſtretching 32 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 13 
where broadeſt from ſouth to north; is a mountainous 
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Drail country, lying 1 the Grampian hills, ſuppoſed to 


be the country anciently known by the name of 4/5anii; 
whence the Highlanders to this day call themlelves Al- 
binich, It is bounded on the welt by Lochaber, Lorn, 
and Knapdale; and on the north and caſt, by part of 
Lochaber and part of Athol; and on the ſouth by Strath- 
ern and Monteith. It produces plenty of game and 
black cattle; is inhabited by Highlanders ſaid to be 
the molt ferocious in all Scotland; and gives the title 
of carl to a branch of the Campbell family, which is 
poiſeiſed of a noble and magnificent ſcat in this diviſion, 
Much flax is cultivated here. Some years ago, when 
premiums were given for the greateſt crops, from 70 
to 120 hogſheads of flaxſeed were annually ſown, each 
peck yielding two ſtones of dreſſed flax; aud when the 
yarn fold higheſt, L.2000 worth has been fold out of 
the country. Ozts and potatoes are the other crops. 
Oats yield from four to ſix fold at the moſt, oftener 
leſs; bear, from eight to ten, at an average fix. The 
corn raiſed ſeldom ſuffices the number of inhabitants, 
ſo they are often obliged to have recourſe to importa- 
tion. From their potatoes ſome have diſtilled a very 
ſtrong ſpirit, which has been found cheaper than what 
is diitilled from any grain. Starch is alſo made from 
them ; and, in ſome places, bread. Corcur, or the 
lichen omphaloides, is an article of commerce ; great 
quantities have been ſcraped from the rocks, and ex- 
ported for the uſe of the dyers, at the price of 1s, or 
16d. per ſtone. A good many ſhecp are reared here, 
and mach wool is ſent out of the country, There are 
few horſes raiſed in this country: ſuch as feed on the 
tops of the higher hills are often atilicted with a dif- 
temper that commonly proves fatal, if a remedy is 
not applied within 24 hours. It attacks them in the 
months of July and Auguſt, uſually after a fall of 
rain, or before the dew riſes in the morning. An uni- 
verſal ſwelling prevails over the body: the remedy is 
exerciſe, chating, or any method that promotes urine 
and perſpiration, The common people attribute this 
evil to a certain animal that ſcatters its poiſon over the 
graſs; but, more probably, it ariſes from ſome noxi- 
ous vegetable hitherto unobſerved, Before the year 
1745, lord Braidalbin was obliged to Keep a conſtant 
guard for the protection of his vaſlals cattle, or to re- 
tain ſpies among the thieviſh clans, having too much 
ſpirit to ſubmit to pay an infamous tax called the b/ack- 
meal, to the plundering chieftains as the price of their 
ſafety. 

RAIL, or Bra11s, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes made 
uſe of to furl the fails acroſs: they belong only to 
the two courſes and the mizen-ſail; they are recved 
through the blocks, ſcized on each fide the tics, and 
come down before the ſail, being at the very ſkirt 
thereof faſtened to the cringles; their uſe is, when the 
ſail is furled acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it may 
the more eaſily be taken up or let fall, Hale up the 
brails, or brail up the ſail; that 1s, Hale up the ſail, 
in order to be furled or bound cloſe to the yard. 

BRAILOW, a town of Poland in the province of 
Podolia, ſeated on the river Bog, in E. Long. 29. 0. 
N. Lat. 43. 50. 

BRAIN, in anatomy, is that large, ſoft, whitiſh 
maſs, incloſed in the cranium or ſkull ; wherein all the 
organs of ſenſe terminate, and the ſoul is ſuppoſed 
principally to reſide. Sce ANATOMY, n 17, 129, 136. 
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Bray le Comte, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Hainault, E. Long. 4. 11. 
N. Lat. 50. 35. 

BRAINTREE, a large town of Eſſex in England, 
ſituated in E. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 51. 50. 

BRAKE, denotes female fern, or the place where it 
grows. —Alſo a ſharp bit or ſnafile for horſes; and a 
baker's kneading trough.—Alſo an inſtrument with 
teeth to bruiſe flax or hemp. Sce FLAx-Dreſſing. 

BRAKEL, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and in the biſhopric of Paderborn, ſeated 
2 the rivulet Brught, in E. Long. 9. 8. N. Lat. 51. 
46. 
BRAMA, or BruMma, a pagan deity of the Eaſt 
Indies. He is the firſt perſon of a Kind of trinity in 
their theology; is the great progenitor of mankind ; 
and has created as many worlds as there are conſider- 
able parts in his body. See the articles BRacumans, 
BRAMINS, and IN Dos TAN. 

BRAM A, in ichthyology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of cyprinus. Sce CyPRINUS. 

BRAMANT, a town of Savoy, in the valley of 
Maurich, ſeated on the river Arck, in E. Long. 4. 15. 
N. Lat. 45. o. 

BRAMBER, a town of Suilex in England, for- 
merly of ſome account, but has neither market nor 
fair ; however it ſends two members to parliameut. 
W. Long. ©. 15. N. Lat. 50. 50. 

BRAMBLE, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
rubus. Sce Rupus. 

BrAmBLE-Net, otherwiſe called hallicr, is a net to 
catch birds in of ſeveral ſizes; the great meſhes muſt 
be four inches ſquare; thoſe of the leaſt ſize are three 
inches ſquare ; and thoſc of the biggelt, five. In the 
depth they ſhould not be above three or four inches: 
but as for the length, they may be enlarged at plea- 
ſure; the ſhorteſt being 18 feet long. 

BRAMBLE, or Brambling, in ornithology, the tri- 
vial name of a ſpecics of FRINGILLA. 

BRAMER Lap way hiſtory-painter, was born 
at Delft in 1596; but learned the art of painting in 
the ſchool of Rembrant, and imitated the manner of 
his maſter in ſmall. In the 18th year of his age he 
went to Rome for his improvement ; but although he 
continued in Italy for ſome years, and acquired fome- 


what in his ſtyle rather more graceful than Rembrant, Pillington's 
yet he could never diveſt himſclt of the Flemiſh gout, He Die. 


had a fine taſte of deſign ; his expreſſion is generally 
good, and in ſome of his compoſitions truly noble, 
His pencil is delicate, and his colouring very peculiar 
in the tints, being alſo remarkably thin in many parts, 
ſo as barely to cover the panel; yet, by great {kill in 
the management of the chiaro-ſcuro, his colouring is 
bright, bold, and full of Juſtre, ; particularly in the 
vaſes, which he was fond of introducing in every ſub- 
ject that could admit them, as he knew how to give 
them a rich and fine relievo, He had accuſtomed bim- 
ſelf to paint with a very thin body ot colour, eſpe- 
cially in the browns and ſhadowy parts, in order to 
give his pictures a greater tranſparence. At Venice, 


Naples, Florence, Mantua, and other cities of Italy, 
as well as at Rome, he left many proofs of bis extra- 
ordinary merit, which rendered his name deſervedly 
famous; and his works are rarely to be met with out 
of Italy, where he painted moſt ; but Whenever they 

are 
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Pramhall, are to be parchaſed they are bought at conſiderable 
Bramins. prices, if they are entire and undamaged. One of the 


moſt capital pictures of Bramer is the Raiſing of Laza- 
rus, in which there is a charming oppoſition of light 
and ſhadow; and another is the Denial of St Peter : 
They are both painted in his beſt manner; they are 
bright, tranſparent, and finely penciled, and are ſtill 
preſerved at Rome. Likewiſe at the palace of Ry. 
wick there arc ſeveral valuable paintings by this maſ- 
ter; in which the invention and execution are highly 
commendable, But none of his works can be more 
admired than a ſmall picture on copper repreſenting the 
ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe. 

BRAMHALL (Dr * archbiſhop of Armagh, 
was born of an ancient family at Pontefract in York- 
ſhire, about the year 1593}. He was invited over to 
Ircland by the lord deputy Wentworth ; and ſoon after 
obtained the arch-deaconry of Meath, the beſt in that 
kingdom. In 1634, be was made biſhop of London- 
derry, which ſee he improved very much ; but the 
greateſt ſervice he did to the church of Ireland was by 

etting, with the deputy's aſſiſtance, ſeveral acts paſſed 
for aboliſhing fee-farms, recovering impropriations, &c, 
by which and by other means he regained tothe church 
in the ſpace of four years L.39,000 or L. 49,000 4-year, 


In the convocation he prevailed upon the church of 


Ireland to unite in the ſame faith with the church of 
England, by adopting the 39 articles of that church; 
and would willingly have introduced the Engliſh canons, 
but conld only prevail on their accepting ſuch as they 
deemed proper. Articles of treaſon were exhibited 
againſt him in the Iriſh parliament ; and at the treaty 
of Uxbridge in 1644, the Engliſh parliament made it 
a preliminary article, that Biſhop Bramhall, with Arch- 
biſhop Laud and others, ſhonld be excepted from the 
general pardon, He went abroad; but on the reſtora- 
tion was appointed archbiſhop of ae. primate and 
metropolitan of all Ireland, and was choſeu ſpeaker of 
the Honſe of Lords. He died in 1663; and was the 
author of ſeveral works, which are collected in one 
vol, folio. 

BRAMINS, the name of the prieſts among the ido- 
Iatroas Indians; the ſucceſſors of the ancient Brach- 
mans. See the the title BRACHMANS. 

Their name is formed from Brama, their particular 
deity. They are found in Siam, Malabar, China, Coro- 
mandel, and the moſt eaſtern nations anywiſe civi- 


ee Jad lized ; but their chief ſeat is in Indoſtan +, or the Mo- 


4. 


gul's country. They have a language peculiar to them- 
ſelves, which they call SHanſcrit; in which they have 
ſeveral ancient books, written, as is alleged, by their 


-_ prophet Brahma; as the /paſtram, which is their 


ible; and porane, a hiſtory which they eſteem ſacred, 
and pretend to have been dictated by God himſelf. 
There are ſeveral orders of Bramins. Thoſe who 
mix in ſociety are for the moſt part very corrupt in 
their morals: they believe that the water of the Ganges 
will wath away all their crimes ; and, as they are not 
ſubje& to any civil juriſdiction, live without either re- 
ſtraint or virtue, excepting that character of compaſſion 
and charity which is ſo commonly found in the mild 
climate of India. The others, who live abſtracted 
frbm the world, are either weak-minded men or enthu- 
ſiaſts; and abandon themſelves to lazineſs, ſuperſtition, 
and the dreams of metaphyſics. We find in their diſ- 
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putes the very ſame ideas that oc 
our moſt celebrated metaphylicians ; 
accident, priority, poſteriority, immutability, indiviſi- 
bility, Sc. 

Their religion, which was anciently of the allego- 
rical and moral kind, bath degenerated into a heap of 
extravagant and obſcene ſuperſtitions, owing to their 
having realized thoſe fictions which were intended 
merely as ſo many ſymbols and emblems. Were it poſ- 
ſible to obtain a —_ of their ſacred books, the only re- 
mains there are of the Indian antiquities, we might in 
ſome meaſure be enabled to remove the veil that enve- 
lopes thoſe numerous myſteries; but the following 
ſtory will ſhow how little reaſon there is to hope that 
we ſhall ever be entruſted with ſuch a communica- 
tion, 


The emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclination Nn 
to make himſelf acquainted with the principles of all HH. the 
the religious ſects throughout his extenſive provinces, Tdi. 


Having diſcarded the ſuperſtitious notions with which 
he had been prepoſſeſſed by his education in the Ma- 
hometan faith, he reſolved to judge for himſelf. It 
was eaſy for him to be acquainted with the nature of 
thoſe ſyſtems that are formed upon the plan of making 
profelytes; but he found himſelf diſappointed in his de- 
lian when he came to treat with the Indians, who will 
not admit any perſon whatever to the participation of 
their myſteries. Neither the authority nor promiſes 
of Akbar could prevail with the Bramins to diſcloſe 
the tenets of their religion; he was therefore obliged 
to have recourſe to artifice. The ſtratagem he made 
uſe of was to cauſe a boy, of the name of Feizi, to 
be committed to the care of theſe prieſts, as a poor or- 
phan of the ſacerdotal line, who alone could be initiated 
into the ſacred rites of their theology. Feizi, having 
received the proper inſtruftions for the part he was to 
act, was conveyed privately to Benares, the ſcat of 
knowledge in Indoſtan; he was received into the 
houſe of alearned Bramin, who educated him with the 
ſame care as if he had been his own ſon. After the 
youth hid ſpent ten years in ſtudy, Akbar was de- 
ſirous of recalling him: but he was ſtruck with the 
charms of the daughter of his preceptor. The women of 
the ſacerdota] tribe are looked upon as the greateſt beau- 
tics in Indoſtan. The old Bramin laid no reſtraint upon 
that growing paſſion of the two lovers: he was fond of 
Feizi, who had gained his affection by his addreſs and 
docility ; and offered him his daugliter in marriage. 
The young man, divided between love and gratitude, 
re ſol ved to conceal the fraud no longer; and falling at 
the feet of the Bramin, diſcovered the impoſiure, and 
aſked pardon for his offence, The prieſt, without re- 
proaching him in the leaſt, ſeized a poignard which hung 
at his girdle, and was going to plunge it in his breaſt, 
if Feizi had not prevented him by taking hold of his 
arm. The young man uſed every means to paciſy him, 
and declared himſelf ready to do any thing to expiate 
his treachery. The Bramin, burſting into tears pro- 
miſed to pardon him on condition that he ſhould ſwear 
never to tranſlate the Bedas or ſacred volumes, or diſ- 
cloſe to any perſon whatever the ſymt ol of the Bramin 
creed, Feizi readily promiſed all that the Bramin re- 
Tres: how far he kept his word is not known ; but 
the facred books of the Indians have never been tranſ- 
lazed by him, nor any one elſe, to this day. As the 

Bramins 


n the writings of Bramizy, 
ſuch as, ſubſtance, *—— 
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ligious books ; all the maxims which fancy, intereſt, 
, or falſe zeal can ſoggeſt, are to be found in 
theſe volumes. See the article SHarTan and VE- 
DAM. 
The own a ſupreme God, who created Brama, and 
ve him a power to create the world. They have alſo 
Sos ſubaltern deitics, their pagods or temples, and 
idols, whom they fan to defend from flies, dancing be- 
fore them. They alſo hole a feaſt in honour of the 
ſun, coulidered as the ſource of light and heat, whereby 
all nature is fecandified. 
Their pagods or temples conſiſt of three parts. The 
firſt is a v2ulted roof, ſupported on ſtone columns : it 
lies open, and all perſons, without diſtinRion, are al- 


| lowed to enter into it. It is adorned with ſymbolical 


figures, made of wood, as elephants, oxen, and horſes. 

he ſecond part is open in the day - time, and ſhut at 
night. It is filled wit eſque and monſtrous figures, 
as men with many heads and arms. The third, which 
is a kind of chancel, is kept always ſhut, with a very 
ſtrong gate. In this is placed the ſtatue of the deity 
io whom the pagod is dedicated. A great number of 
lamps burn day and night before the idol. The Bra- 
mins, before they go into the pagod, pull off their 
ſhoes, and leave them at the door. 

The Bramins of Siam and Coromandel maintain 
that the earth will be deſtroyed by fire ; and the for- 
mer aſſert that another will ariſe out of its aſhes, in 
which there ſhall be no ſea, nor any change of ſeaſons, 
but an eternal ſpring ; and the latter maintain a plu- 
rality of worlds, which are alternately deſtroyed and 
renewed. 

Robert de Nobili, an Italian Jeſuit, and one of the 
Indian miſſionaries, in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tary, in order to ſecure ſucceſs to his miſſion, aſſumed 
the title and appearance of a Bramin, and at length 
perſuaded the credulous people that he was in reality 
a member of that venerable order. He forged a deed 
in the ancient Indian characters, ſhowing that the Bra- 
mins of Rome were older than thoſe of India, and that 
the Jeſuits of Rome deſcended in a dire& line from 
the god Brahma. He farther declared on oath, that 
he derived his origin from this Indian deity. By this 
e he proſelyted twelve eminent Bramins, whoſe, 
K 2 prone very — mp to — miſſion, After 

is death, the Portugueſe ſeſuits carried on the impoſture 
able lee Theſe miſſions, how - 

ever, were ſuſpended and abandoned in conſequence of 
a papal mandate, iſſued out in the year 1744, by Be- 


_ nedi&t XIV. who declared his diſapprobation of the 


artifices that had been uſed in the converſion of the 
Indians. Sce further under the article OssERVA- 
TORY. 

BRAMPOUR, or BAAMroxk, à city of Aſia, in 
the dominions of the Great Mogul, and capital of Can- 
diſh. It formerly ſtood on as much ground as Lon- 
don ; but is now greatly decayed, and chiefly inhabited 
by Banians. The ſtreets are numerous, but narrow, 
with low thatched houſes made of earth, though a few 
are covered with varniſhed tiles. 
many of the ſtreets are overflowed. In the market- 


place is the ſtatue of an elephant in red ſtone, as big as 
Vor. III. 
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Eramins, ins are the only perſons who underſtand the lan- 
. — the ſacred book, their comments on the text 


mw— the ſame as thoſe that have ever been made on re- 
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the life. On the other ſide of the river they bave built 
a new town, which is in a better ſituation. A great 
trade is carried on in this town, and throughout all 
the province, where there is made a prodigious quan- 
tity of cotton-cloths, as cotton is in greater plenty here 
than in any other place of the empire. E. Long. 77. 
25- N. Lat. 21. 10, | 

BRAMPTON, a town of Cumberland in England, 

ſcated not far from the PiQs wall, and on the river 
Irthin, It is a very ancient place, but at preſent is 
very ſmall. W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat 53. 50. 
BRAN, the ſkin or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat 
ound, ſcparated from the flour by a ſieve or boulter. 
t contains, beſides, a portion of the farinaceous mat- 
ter; this is leſs glutinous than the fine flour, and is 
ſuppoſed to have a detergent quality; infuſions of bran 
are not unfrequently employed in this intention exter- 
nally, and ſometimes likewiſe taken inwardly, 

Among the ancients, bran was uſed as an erotic, to 
excite love. Bran boiled, purges ſcurf, dandrefi, and 
cleanſes the hands in lieu of ſoap. Tbe dyers reckon 
it among the not-colouring drugs ; and uſe it for ma- 
king what they call the ſour waters, with which they 
prepare their ſeveral dyes. Bran is alſo uſed as a me- 
dicine for horſes. Sec FarRIExy, { 1. 6. 

BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part 
which, ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the 
head or crown thereof, Branches do not ſpring out 
of the mere ſurface of the trunk, but are profound] 
rooted thercin, ſo as not only to penetrate the cortical, 
but alſo the woody ſubſtance, and even the pith. 
The conſtituent parts, therefore, of a branch are the 
ſame as of the trunk, viz. ſkin, bark, wood, and pith. 
See the article PLanTs. 

BRrAXCHEsS of a Bridle, in the manege, are two pieces 
of iron bended, which, in the interval between ihe one 
and the other, bear the bit-mouth, the croſs-chaings, 
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and the curb ; ſo that on one end they anſwer to the 


head-ſtall, and on the other to the reins, in order to 
keep the horſe's head in ſubjection. With regard to 
their form and ſtruQure, branches are cither ſtrait, in 
form of a piſtol, for — — to form their mouth ; 
or after the conſtable of France's faſhion, proper for a 
horſe that carrics his head well. Some are in form of 
a gigot or leg, which will prevent horſes from carryin 
too low; Some are in form of a bent knee, contrive 
for horſes that arm themſelves againſt the operation of 
the bit; and others after the French faſhion, which 
is hardly above; of an inch at the ſevile hole, and 
kneed 1 2 inch at the jarret or ham. | 

It is to be obſerved, 1. That the farther the branch 
is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will have. 
2. That ſhort branches, ceteris paribus, are ruder, and 
their effects more ſudden, than thoſe of longer. 3. That 
the branch is to be proportioned to the length of a 
horſe's neck; and one may ſooner err in c one 
too ſhort than too long. 

BRANCHES of Ogives, in architecture, are the arches 
of Gothic vaults, Theſe arches, traverſmg from one 
angle to another diagonal-wiſe, form a croſs between 
the other arches, which make the ſides of the ſquare, 
of which the arches are diagonals. 


In rainy weather Bauch- Stand, with falconers, a term uſed to ſig- 


nify the making a hawk leap from tree to tree, till t 
dog ſprings the game. 
17 BRANCHER, 
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BRANCHER, among ſportſmen, a young hawk, 
new'y taken out of the neſt, that can hop from bough 
to bough. 

BRANCHIA, or GirLs, in the anatomy of fiſhes, 
the parts correſpending to the Jungs of land animals, 
All fiſhes except the cetaceous ones, and the pteromy- 
zum, which have lungs, are furniſhed with theſe organs 
of reſpiration.” Sec COMPARATIVE Anatomy. 

BRANCHIDA, in Grecian antiquity, prieſts of 
the temple of Apollo, which was at Didymus in Ionia, 
a province of leſſer Alia, towards the Agean ſea, upon 
the fromiers of Caria, They opened to Xerxcs the 
temple of Apollo, the riches whereof he took away. 
After which, thinking it unſafe to ſtay in Greece, they 
ed to Sogdiana, on the other ſide of the Caſpian ſea, 
upon the frontiers of Perſia, where they built a city, 
called by their own name : but they did not eſcape the 

aniſhment of their crime ; for Alexander the Great 
— conquered Darius king of Perſia, and being in- 
formed of their treachery, put them all to the ſword, 
and razed their city, thus puniſhing the impiety of the 
fathers in their poſterity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI, in Jchrhyology, a term uſed 
to expreſs one of the general claſles of tiſhes ; the cha- 
racters of which are, that the rays of the fins are of a 
bony ſabſtance ; but theſe fiſh have no bones or oſſicula 
at the branchiz, as the malacopterygious and acanthop- 
terygious fiſhes all have. | 

BRAN CHON, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province Namur, ſeated on the river Mehaigne. 
E, Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 50. 32. 

BRAND-SunDay, Dimanche des Brandons, in 
French eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the firſt Sunday 
in Lent; which is thus called on account of an anci- 
ent practice in the Lyonnois, where the peaſants, in 
the night of this day, walked about their orchards, 
gardens, &c. with torches lighted, or fire-brands in 
their hands ; in which plight they viſited every tree, and 
addreſſing themſelves to them one after another, threat- 
ened that if they did not bear fruit well the enſuing 
ſeaſon, they ſhould be cut down to the ground and 
burnt. This is evidently a relict of paganiſm ; the 
like of which was practiſed by the ancient idolaters in 
the month of February; hence called Februarius, à Fe- 
bruando. 

BRANDEIS, a town of Bohemia, ſeated on the 
river Elbe. E. Long. 14. 25. N. Lat. 50. 15. 

BRANDENBURG (Marquiſate of), a large coun- 
try of Germany, having Mecklenburgh and Pomera- 
nia on the north; Poland, on the eaſt ; Sileſia, with 
the Luſatias, the electorate of Saxony, Anhalt, and 
duchy of Magdebourg, on the ſouth ; and part of the 
fame duchy, and that of Lunenburg, on the weſt, Its 
greateſt length is near 200 miles, and its greateſt 
breadth near 100. Its northern ſituation makes it very 
cold for ſeven or eight months in winter. 
general is ſar from being fruitful, a great part of it 
conſiſting of ſand: yet there are ſeveral fruitful ſpots in 
it; and the whole, under the laſt and preſent reign, has 
been greately improved, and much better peopled. In 
fome parts there is great plenty of. potatoes and tur- 
nips ; in others of buck-wheat, miller, and flax; in o- 
thers of tobacco, woad, and other herbs for dyeing. 
All ſorts of colour carths, together with alum, ſalt- 
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petre, amber, iron, ſlone, and medicinal ſprings, are Brandes. 


found in it. Abundance of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, are 
bred here ; and the woods not only ſupply the inhabi- 
tants with fuel, but with timber, charcoal, tar, and 
wood-aſhes, both for domeſtic uſes and for exporia- 
tion. The culture of ſilk alſo is carried on in this coun- 
try with great ſucceſs. The principal rivers by which it 
is watercd are the Elbe, the Oder, the Prignitz, the Ha- 
vel, the Warte, and the Spree. Some of the rivers and 
lakes abound in fiſh, and are united by canals, for the 
benefit of navigation. They reckon in the whole Mark 
120 towns, above 2500 villages, and about 800,000 
inhabitants. The ſtates here conſiſt of the nobility and 
towns, whoſe aſſembly-houſe is in the Spandau-ſtreet at 
Berlin, and who ſtill enjoy ſome ſmall remains of their 
ancient privileges. The hereditary offices of the mar- 
quiſate are a marſhal, chamberlain, cup-bearer, pur- 
veyor, ſewer, treaſurer, and ranger. The king of 
Pruſſia, who is alſo elector of Brandenburg, with his 
whole court, are Calviniſts ; but the religion of moſt of 
The churches of both 
perſuaſions are well endowed, and the laity jointly em- 
ployed by the government. The Roman-catholics are 
allo tolerated here. In ſhort, every inhabitant enjoys 
full liberty of conſcience. A great variety of manu- 
faQturers, moſt of which were introduced by the French 
refugees, are carried on in the marquiſate, eſpecially at 
Berlin and Potſdam ; where are alſo excellent painters, 
ſtatuaries, and engravers. By means of theſe manufac- 
tures, fabrics, and arts, not only large ſums are kept 
in the country, but alſo imported from other parts, to 
which conſiderable quantities of the manufactures, and 
natural productions, are exported, For the education 
of youth, and the advancement of learning, beſides La- 


tin ſchools in ſeveral places, and gymnaſia, there is an 


univerſity at Frankfort on the Oder, and an academy 
of ſciences at Berlin. | 

The Brandenburg family is of great antiquity. Some 
hiſtorians ſay it was founded by the Sclavonians, who 
gave it the name of Branher, which ſignifies the 
„Guards of the Foreſts ;”” and the Germans called it 
Branburgh. Henry I. ſurnamed the Fowler, fortified 
this place in the year 923, to ſerve as a rampart a- 
gainſt the Huns, a warlike nation, who were extreme- 
ly troubleſome by their frequent incurſions. He be- 
ſtowed the government on Sifroi, Count of Ringelheim, 
with the title of Margrave or Marquis, which ſignifies 
Protector of the Marches or Fx >ntiers, in 923. It de- 
ſcended to Geron, Margrave of Luſatia; which, in 
ſucceſſion of time, Lino the families of Staden, 
Aſcania, Bellenſtadt, and that of Bavaria, till the 
Emperor Sigiſmund, with the conſent of the ſtates of 
the empire in 1416, gave perpetual inveſtiture to Fre- 
derick VI. of Nurenberg ; who alſo, the following year 
received from the Emperor, at the diet of Conſtance, 
the inveſtiture of the country of Brandenburg as Fre- 
derick I. having had previouſly conferred upon him the 
dignity of elector and arch-chamberlain of the holy 
Roman empire. 

Brandenburg remained long in ſubjection to Po- 
land; and the inveſtiture of Pruſſia was granted by the 
Poliſh Kings to each ſucceeding margrave. Frederick- 
William, having concluded a treaty with the king of 
Poland, was acknowledged to be ſovereign of Ducal 
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aſſembly of the ſtates at Konigſberg 
A, D. 1663. By the treaty of Vienna the Em- 

ror confirmed this title; and Frederick, the ſon of 
Frederick-William, was proclaimed king of Pruſſia, 
Jan. 18. 1701. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, who 
performed the greateſt ſervices to his country, and 
prepared the materials of the future grandeur of the 
late ſovercign, Frederick III. who began bis reign on 
on the 31ſt of May 1740, at the age of 23. See 
PRUSSIA, 

Among the clectors he poſſeſſes the ſeventh place. 
As arch-chamberlain, be cartjes the ſceptre before the 
emperor at his coronation, and brings him water in a 
ſilver baſon to waſh with. In the college of princes 
of the empire, he bas five voices. His aſſeſſlment as 
elector, is 60 horſe and 277 foot, or 1828 florins in 
lieu of them. To the chamber of Wetzlar, his quota 
is 811 rix-dollars, 58 kruitzers, each term. As to the 
orders of the knights of the Black-Eagle, and of Merit, 
it is ſufficient here to obſerve, that the former was in- 
ſtituted by Frederick I. at his coronation, and the other 
by the preſent king. For the government of this coun- 
try and the adminiſtration of juſtice, there are ſeveral 
ſupreme colleges and tribunals ; particularly for the de- 
partments of war, foreign affairs, and the finances, there 
are diſtia&t boards. Here is a ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
council and conſiſtory for the Lutherans; a ſupreme 
directory of the Calviniſt church; a ſupreme medicinal 
college; a ſupreme mine-office; a college or board of 
trade, &c. Thoſe of the French nation, ſetiled in this 
country, are allowed particular courts of their own, 
The amount of the yearly revenues of the Mark, ariſ- 
ing from the domains, proteQion-moncy paid by the 
Jews, tolls, land-tax, mines, foreſts, duties on ſtamp- 
paper, ſalt, and variety of other impoſts and exciſes, is 
computed at about 2,500,000 crowns; but the money 
is ſaid to be much inferior in goodneſs to that of Saxony 
and the dominions of Hanover. During the late con- 
tinental war it was extremely debaſed. Some eſtimate 
the whole number of the inhahitants of the royal and 
electoral dominions at 5,000,000, and the revenues at 
about 2,000,000 ſterling. Upwards of 100,000 men 
are kept on foot in time of peace, which are ſaid to coſt 
more than half of the royal revenue. Theſe troops 
are under ſtrict diſcipline, very expert at their exerciſe, 
always ia readineſs to march, and always complete. 
Each regiment has a particular canton or diſtrict al- 
lotted it for its quarters and railing recruits. The 
infantry are clothed in blue, and the horſe and dra- 
goons in white; and both are required to hear ſer- 
mon twice a-day, when in quarters or garriſons. In 
time of peace they are allowed, for ſeveral months in 
the year, to hire themſelves out, or to ſollo their 
baſineſs either as burghers or peaſants, in the canton 
where they are quartered ; but they are not allowed to 
marry. A conſiderable part of theſe troops are ſtation- 
ed in the Mark, particularly at Berlin and Potſdam. 
The corps of huſſars alone amount to about 10,000 
men. The Mark of Brandenburg is divided, in gene- 
ral, into the electoral and new Marks. The former is 
again ſubdivided into the old Mark, the Pregnitz, the 
middle Mark, and the Ucker Mark. The old Mark, 
which lies on the weſt ſide of the Elbe, between that 


river and Lunenburgh, is about 50 miles in length, and 
20 in breadth. 
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BRANDENBURG, a city of Germany, and capital of 
the marquiſate of that name, ſituated on the river Ha- 
vel, in E. Long. 13. N. Lat. 52. 25. It is divided 
into the old and new town, and was anciently the ſee 
of a biſhop. The mountain in the neighbourhood 
called Marienberg, is planted with vines. Here is a 
ſmall colony of French Calviniſts, with a manufacture 
of cloth, fuſtian, and canvas ; and a pretty good trade is 
carried on by the Havel. The fort here looks like a 
ſuburb, and contains a riding ſchool, with the cathedral 
church. The greateſt part alſo of the members of the 
chapter which (till ſubſiſts, and is compoſed of a Lu- 
theran provoſt, dean, ſenior, ſubſenior, and three ther 
canons, reſide in it. They are diſtinguiſhed by a croſs 
of gold enamelled with violet, terminating in eight 
points; and have a conſiderable eſtate. Near the town 
is a large lake. 

BRANDEUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a linen 
cloth or veil put over the tombs of the apoſtles St Pe- 
ter and St Paul, and left there for ſome time; by 
which it is ſuppoſed to acquire a degreee of ſanctity, ſo 
as to be worlhipped as a relic, and for that purpoſc 
frequently ſent by the pope as a preſent to ſome prince. 
Ia this ſenſe, Brandeum amounts to the ſame with what 
was otherwiſe called ſanctuarium, ſudarium, orarium, 
and ve/um. The uſe of brandea was introduced as 2 
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means of diffuſing and propagating the virtues and in- 


fluences of relics, without moving, or any way im- 
pairing the ſubſtance of them ; the tranſlation of relics 
in carly days being forbidden, 

BRANDING, in the face or hand, denotes a pu- 
niſhment inflicted by law on various offences, by burn- 
ing with a hot iron, after the offender hath been once 
admitted to benefit of clergy. 

BRANDON, a town 6 Suffolk in England, ſeated 
on the little river Ouſe, over which it has a bridge, and 
a ferry at a mile's diſtance; whence it is divided into 
Brandon, and Brandon-ferry ; which laſt has the moſt 
buſineſs, becauſe commodities are brought thither from 
the iſle of Ely. This place gives the Britiſh title of 
duke to the family of Hamilton in Scotland. E. Long. 
0. $$. N. Lat. $2. 30. | 

BRANDRITH, denotes a trevet or other iron ſtand, 
whereon to ſet a veſſel over the fire. 

BRANDRITH, among builders, denotes a fence or 
rail about the mouth of a well. 

BRANDT (Gerard), a learned divine of the re- 
formed religion, was born at Amſterdam in 1626, and 
was ſucceſhvely miniſter in ſeveral places of the Nether- 
lands. He wrote ſome works which are eſteemed, par- 
ticularly The Hiſtory of the reformation of the Nethcr- 
lands, 4 vols. 4to; and the life of admiral Ruyter ; 
both written in the Flemiſh tongue. He died at Rot- 
terdam in 1685, 

BRANDY, a ſpirituous and inflammable liquor, 
extracted from wine and other liquors by diſtillation. 
Sce DISTILLATION. 

Wine-brandy, made in France, is eſteemed the beſt 
in Eu. ope. They make it wherever they make wine, 
and for that purpoſe uſe wine that is pricked rather than 
good wine. The chict brandies for foreign trade, and 
thoſe accounted beſt, are the brandies of Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle Cogniac, Charenton, the iſle of Rhe, Or- 
leans, the county of Blaſois, Poictou, Touraine, An- 
jou Nantz, Burgundy, and Champaign. 
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BRANK, an inſtrument uſed in ſome 
Scotland, and England, for correcting ing wo- 
men, is a ſort of head-picce, which opens and in- 
cloſes the head of the impatient, while an iron, arp 
as a chiſſel, enters the mouth, and ſubdues the more 
dreadfal weapon within. Thus harneſſed, the offender 
is led in triumph through the ſtreets. Dr Plott, in his 
Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, has favoured the world with a 
minute - and figure of the inſtrument , which 

a ſcolding-brid/z ; and tells us, he looks 
upon it as much to be preferred to the ducking - ſtool, 
which not only endangers the health of the party, but 
alſo gives the tongue liberty bet wixt every dip; to nei- 
ther of which this is at all liable.“ 

BRANLIN, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of falmon, 
with ſeveral tranſverſe black rats, reſembling the im- 
preſſion of ſo many fingers. 

BRANNODUNUM (Notitiz), with a garriſon 
of the Equites Dalmatz; 2 town of Britain, on the 
Sinus Metaris: now Branceſter, in Norfolk, on the 
Waſhes. 

BRANOGENIUM, or BaANMNO Nun, 2 town of 
the Coritani, a people in the heart of Britain; from 
the diſtances of the Itinerary, Camden ſuppoſes it to be 
Worceſter. 

BRANSKA, a town of Tranſilyania, ſituated on the 
river Mariſh. E. Long. 23. 15. N. Lat. 46. o. 

BRASIDAS, a celebrated general of the Lacede- 
monians, about 424 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
He defeated the Athenians by land and fea, took many 
places, and rendered his country formidable to all the 
neighbouring ſtates. He conquered the Athenians on 
their attempting to ſurpriſe Amphipolis, but died of the 
wounds he received in that battle. See ATT1ICA and 
LACEDEMON-. 

BRASIDA, an anniverſary ſolemnity at Sparta, in 
memory of Braſidas, a Lacedemonian captain, famons 
for his atchievements at Methone, Pylos, and Amphi- 
polis. It was celebrated with ſacrifices and games 
wherein none were permitted to contend but free-born 
Spartans. Whoever neglected to be preſent at the ſo- 
lemnity was fined. 

BRASIL, a large country of South-America, be- 
ing the eaſtermoſt part of that continent, lying between 
the equinoctial line and the tropic of Capricorn. It 
is about 1560 miles in length, and 1coo in breadth ; 
bat, meaſuring along the coaſt, it is 2000 miles long, 
and is bordered with mountains that open from time 
to time, and form good harbours, where veſſels may lie 
in ſafety. It was accidentally diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe in 1500. Emanuel king of Portugal had e- 
. a ſquadron of 13 fail, carrying 200 ſoldiers 
and ſailors deſtined for the Eaſt · Indies, under the con- 
duct of Peter Alvarez Cabral. This Admiral quitting 
Litbon on the gth of March 1500, ſtruck out to fea 
to avoid the coaſt of Guinea, and ſteered his courſe 
ſouthward, that he might the more eaſily turn the Ca 
of Gaod Hope, which 1 a good way into the 
ocean, On the 24th of April he got fight of the con- 
tinent of South-America, which he judged to be a 
large iſland at ſome diſtance from the coaſt of Africa. 
Coaſting along for ſome time, he ventured to ſend a 
boat on ſhore ; and was aſtoniſhed to obſerve the inhabi- 
tants entirely different from the Atricans in features, 
kair, and complexion. It was found, however, im- 
praQticable to ſeize upon any of the Indians, who retired 
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with great celcrity to the mountains on the approach 


to an anchor, and called the bay Puerto Seguro. Next 
day he ſent another boat on ſhore, and bad the good 
fortune to lay hold on two of the natives, whom he 
clothed and treated kindly, and then diſmiſſed to make 
a good report to their coamrymen. The ſtratagem 
had the deſired effect. The Indians, baving beard the 
relation of the priſoners, immediately crowded to the 
More, ſinging, dancing, and ſounding borns of different 
kinds, which induced Cabral to land, and take folemn 
poſſeſſion in the name of his Portugueſe — 7 

As ſoon as the court of Liſbon had ordered a ſurvey 
to be taken of the harbours, bays, rivers, and coaſts 
of Braſil, and was convinced that the country afforded 
neither gold nor filver, they held ir in ſuch contempr, 
that they ſent thither none bat condemned criminals 
and abandoned women. Two ſhips were ſent every 
year from Portugal, to carry the refuſe of the king- 
dom to this new world, and to bring hore parrots and 
woods for the dycrs and cabinet- makers. Ginger was 
afterwards added; but ſoon after prohibited, leſt it 
ſhoald interfere with the ſale of the ſame article from 
India. 

In 1548, the Jews, many of whom had taken re- 
fuge in Portugal, beginning to be perſecuted by the 
inquiſition, were ſtripped of their poſſeſſions, and ba- 
niſhed to Braſil, Here, however, they were not en- 
tirely forſaken. Many of them found kind relations 
and faichful friends; others, who were known to be 
meu of probity and anderſtanding, obtained money in 
advance from merchanrs of different nations with whom 
they had formerly had tranſactions. By the aſſiſtance 
of ſome enterpriling men, they were enabled to eulti- 
vate ſugar canes, which they firſt procnred from the 
iſland of Madeira. Sagar, which till then had been 
uſed only in medicine, became an article of luxury. 
Princes and great men were all eager to procure them- 
ſelves this new ſpecies of indulgence. This circumſtance 
proved favourable to Brafil, and enabled it ro exrend 
its ſugar plantations. The court of Lifbon, notwith- 
ſtanding its 2 began to be ſenſible, that a co- 
lony might be beneficia] to the mother country, with- 
out producing gold or filver ; and this ſettlement, which 
had been wholly left to the capricious management of 
the coloniſts, was now th r to deſerve ſome kind 
of attention; and accordingly Thomas de Souza was 
ſem thither in 1549, to regulate and ſuperintend it. 

This able governor began by reducing theſe men, 
who had always lived in a ſtate of anarchy, into pro- 
per ſnbordination, and bringing their ſcattered planta- 
tions cloſer together; after which he applied himſelf 
to acquire ſome information reſpecting the natives, 
with whom he knew he muſt be inceſſantly engaged 
either in traffic or war. This it was no caſy matter to 
accompliſh. Braſil was full of ſmall nations, ſome of 
which inhabited the foreſts, and others lived in the 
plains and along the rivers. Some had ſettled habita- 
tions; but the greater mmnber of them led a rovin 


life, and moſt of them had no intercoorſe with each 


other. It is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a people 
would be at all diſpoſed to ſubmit to the yoke which 
the Portugueſe wanted to put upon them on their ar- 
rival. At firſt they only declined all intercourſe with 
theſe ſtrangers ; but finding themſelves parſued in order 

to 
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of the Portugueſe; yet, as the ſailors had diſcovered ——w— 


a good harbour, the admiral thought proper to come 
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to de made ſlaves, and to be employed in the labours 
w——— of the fictd, they took the reſolution to murder and 
deyour all the Europeans they could ſeize upon. The 
friends and relations of the ſavages that were taken pri- 
ſoncrs, alſo ventured to make * — attempts to re- 
ſcne them, and were ſometimes ſucceſsful; ſo that the 
Portugueſe were forced to attend to the doable employ- 
ments of labour and war. 

Souza did not bring a ſufficient number of ſorces to 
change the fnuation of affairs. Indeed, by building 
San Salvador, he gave a centre to the colony ; but 
the honour of ſettling, extending, and making it really 
uſeful to the mother country, was reſcrved for the Je- 
ſuits who attended him. Theſe men, who for their 
arts of inſmuation and addreſs have been cqualled by 
none, diſperſed themſelves among the Indians. When 
any of the miſſionaries were mardered, they were im- 
mediately replaced by others; and ſceming to be in- 
ſpired only with ſentiments of peace and charity, the 
Indians, in proceſs of time, grew not only familiar but 
paſſionately fond of them. As the miſſionaries were 
too few in number io tranſatt all the buſineſs themſelves, 
they frequently deputed ſome of the moſt intelligent 
Indians in their ſtead. Theſe men having diſtributed 
batchets, knives, and looking-glaſſes, among the ſa- 
vages they met with, repreſented the Portugueſe as a 
harmleſs, humane, and good fort of people. 

The proſperity of the _— of Braſil, which was 
viſible to all Europe, excited the envy of the French, 
Spaniards, and Dutch ſucceſſively. The latter, indeed, 
bid faireſt for the conqueſt of the whole. Their ad- 
miral Henry Lonk arrived, in the beginning of the 
year 1630, with 46 men of war, on the coalt of Fer- 
nambucca, one of the largeſt and belt fortified captain- 
ſhips of theſe parts. He reduced it after ſeveral obſti- 
nate engagements, in which he was always victorious. 
The troops he left behind ſubdued the captainſhips of 
Temaraca, Pareiba, and Rio Grande, in the years 
1633, 1634, and 1635. Theſe, as well as Fernambucca, 
farniſhed annually a large quantity of ſugar, a great 
deal of wood for dycing, and other commodities. The 
Hollanders were ſo elated with the iſition of this 
wealth, which flowed to Amftcrdam inſtead of Liſbon, 
that they determined to conquer all the Braſils, and 
entruſted Maurice of Naſſau with the conduct of this 
enterprize. That general reached the place of his deſ- 
rination in the beginning of the year x637, He found 
the ſoldiers ſo well diſciplined, the commanders ſuch 
experienced men, and ſo much readineſs in all to engage, 
that he directly took the field, He was ſucveſſively op- 
poſed by Albuquerque, Banjols, Lewis Rocca de Bor- 
zia, and the Brafilian Cameron, the idol of his people, 
paſſionately fond of the Portugueſe, brave, active, cun- 
ning, and who wanted no qualification neceſſary for a 
general, but to have learned the arr of war under able 
commanders. Theſe ſeveral chiefs exerted their utmoſt 
efforts to defend the poſſeſſions that were under their 
otection ; but their endeavoars proved ineffectual. 
he Dutch ſeized upon rhe captainſhips of Siara, Se- 
regippe, and the greater of that of Bahia. Seven 
of the 15 provinces whi d the colony had al- 
ready ſubmitted to them, and they flattered themſelves 
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that one or two campaigns would make them maſters 


that part of 
checked by the 


of the reſt of their enemies poſſeſſions in 
America ; when they were Ladeniy 
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revolution happening on the banihment of Philip IV, Prafit. 
and placing the Duke of Braganza on the throne. After —— 
this, the Portugueſe recovering their ſpirits, ſoon drove 

the Dutch out of Braſil, and have continued mallers of 

it ever ſince. 

The country of Braſil is divided into the following 
provinces, viz. Paria, Maragnano, Siaro, Rio Grande, 
Parciba, Tamarica, Fernambucea, Seregippe, Bahia, 
Porto Seguro, Eſperiio Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Angra, 
St Vincent, and Del Rey. See theſe articles. 

The firſt aſpect of the country from the ſea is rather 
unfavonrable, as it appears high, rough, and unequal ; 
bur, on a more narrow inſpection, nothing can be more 
delightful, the eminences being covered with woods, 
and the valleys and ſavannahs with the moſt refreſhing 
verdure. In fo vaſt a tract of land, it eannot be — 
ned that the climate will be found at all equal, or the 
ſeaſons uniform. The northern provinces are ſubject to 
heavy rains and variable winds, like other countries 
under the fame parallels. Tornadoes, ſtorms, and the 
ntmoſt fury of the elements, wreak their vengeance 
here; while the ſoutherly regions are bleſſed with all 
the comforts which a fine fertile ſoil and temperate cli- 
mate can afford. In ſome of the provinces, the heat of 
the climate is thought to prove favourable to the gene- 
ration of a pea variety of pojſonons reptiles; ſome of 
which, as the /iboya, or roebuck ſnake, are ſaid to ex- 
tend to the length of 30 feet, and to be two or three 
yards incircumference. The rattleſnake, and other rep- 
tiles of the ſame kind, grow likewiſe to an enormous 
fize ; and the ſerpent called ibibaboka is affirmed to be 
ſeven yards long, and half a yard in circumference, poſ- 
ſeſſed too of a poiſon inſtantaneouſly fatal to the human 
race, Here alſo are ſcorpions, ant - bears, tygers arma- 
dilloes, porcupines, janonveras, and an animal called 
tapiraſſon, which is the production of a bull and an aſs, 
having a great reſemblance to both. No country on 
earth affords a greater number of beautiful birds, nor 
variety of the moſt exquiſite fruits ; but the chief com- 
modities are Braſil wood, ebony, dycing woods, amber - 
griſs, roſin, balſams, indigo, ſweetmeats, ſugar, tobac- 
co, gold, diamonds, beauriful pebbles, cryſtal, emeralds, 
Jaſper, and other precious ſtones ; in all which the Por- 
tageuſe carry on ſuch an amazing trade, as may juſtly 
be reputed the ſupport, and indeed the vital fountain, 
of the mother country. The gold and diamond mines 
are but arecent diſcovery : they were firſt opened in the 
year 1681; and have ſince yielded above ſive millions 
Sterling annually, of which ſum a fifth belongs to the 
crown. So plentiful are diamonds in this country, that 
the court of Portugal hath found it neceſſary to reſtrain 
their importation, to prevent too great a diminntion of 
their value. They are neither ſo hard nor ſo clear ag 
thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, nor do they ſparkle ſo mach, 
but they are whiter. The Braſilian diamonds are ſold 
ten per cent. cheaper than the Oriental ones, fo 
the weights to be equal. The largeſt diamond in the 
world was ſent from Brafil to the king of Portugal. It 
weighs 1680 carats, or 125 ounces ; and has been ya« 
laed at L. 56,78 7,500. Some ſkilful lapidaries, however, 
are of opinion that this ſuppoſed diamond is only a to- 
paz; in which caſe a very great abatement mnſt be 
made in its value. The erown- revenue ariſing from this 
colony amounts to two millions Sterling in gold, if we 
may eredit ſome late yriters, beſides the duties and 
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Braſil cnſtoms on merchandiſe imported from that quarter. 


This indecd is more than a fifth of the precious metal 
produced by the mines; but, cvery other conſequent 
advantage confidered, it probably does not much ex- 
cced the truth, The exceſlive confluence of people to 
the Braſil colonies, as well from other countries as from 
Portugal, not only enlarges the imports of gold, but, 
what is of infinitely more importance to Europe in ge- 
neral, the exportation of the manufactures of that hemi- 
ſphere ; of which the principal are the following. Great 
Britain ſends woollen manufactures ; ſuch as fine broad 
medley cloths, fine Spaniſh cloths, ſcarlet and black 
cloths ; ſerges, duroys, * ſagathics, ſhalloons, 
camblets, and Norwich ſtuffs; black Colcheſter bays ; 
{ays, and perpetuanas called /ong ells ; hats, ſtockings, 
and gloves, Holland, Germany, and France, chiefly 
export fine hollands, bone-lace, and fine thread: filk 
manufactures, pepper, lead, block-tin, and other ar- 
ticles, are alſo ſent from different countries. Beſides 
the particulars already ſpecified, England likewiſe 
trades with Portagal, for the uſe of the Brabls, in cop- 

er and braſs, wrought and unwrought pewter, and all 
kinds of hardware: all which articles have ſo enlarged 
the Portugueſe trade, that, inſtead of 12 ſhips uſually 
employed in the Bralil commerce, there are now never 
ſewer than 100 ſail of large veſſels conſtanily going and 
returning to thoſe colonies. To all this may be added 
the vaſt flavc- trade carried on with the coaſt of Africa 
for the uſe of the Braſil colonies ; which, we may be- 
lieve, employs a great number of ſhipping, from the 
multitude of flaves that are annually tranſported. In- 
deed the commerce of Braſil alone is ſufficient to raiſe 
Portugal to a conſiderable height of naval power, as it 
maintains a conſtant nurſery of ſeamen : yet a certain 
infatuation in the policy of the country has prevented 
that effect even amidſt all theſe extraordinary advan- 
tages. All the ſhips in this trade, being under the di- 
rection of the government, have their appointed ſcaſons 
of going and returning, under convoy of a certain num- 
ber of men of war: nor can a ſingle ſhip clear out or 
go, except with the fleet, but by a ſpecial licence from 
the king, which is ſeldom granted; though it is caſily 
determined, that ſuch reſtrictions can prove no way be- 
neficial to-the general commerce, though poſſibly the 


- crown-revenue may be better guarded thereby, The 


fleets ſail in the following order, and at the followin 
ſtated periods: That to Rio de Janeiro ſets ſail in Ja- 
nuary : the flect to Baiha, or the bay of All Saints, in 
February ; and the third fleet, to Fernambucca, in the 
month of March, 

Brasit-Wood, or Brazil. wood, an American wood 
of a red colour, and very heavy. It is denominated 
variouſly, according to the places from whence it is 
brought : Thus we have braſil of Fernambucca, Japan, 
Lamon, &c. For its deſcription, &c. ſee CXSALPINA, 

BRASILETTO, rhe ſame with Braſil-wood. 

BRASLAW, a conſiderable town in Poland, in Li- 
thuania, and palatinate of Wilna, with a caſtle. It is 
ſcated on a ſmall lake, in E. Long. 17. 5. N. Lat. 
ASS, or, as the French call it, ye//ow copper, is 
a factitious metal, made of copper and zinc, or lapis 
calaminaris. Sce CHenSrTRY-Index. 

The firſt formation of braſs as we are aſſured by 
ſcripture, was prior to the flood, and diſcovered cven 
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in the ſeventh generation from Adam. But the aſe of 


it was not, as is generally believed, and the Arundelian —— 


marbles aſſert, previous to the knowledge of iron. They 
were both firſt known in the ſame generation, and firſt 
wrought by the ſame diſcoverer. And the knowledge 
of them muſt have been equally carried over the world 
afterwards, with the ſpreading of the colonies of the 
Noachidz. An acquaintance with the one orthe other 
was abſolutely neceſſary to the exiſtence of the colo- 
niſts; the clearing away of the woods about their ſettle - 
ments, and the erection of houſes for their habitation. 
The ancient Britons, though acquainted from the re- 
moteſt periods with the uſe of both theſe metals, re- 
mained long ignorant that they were to be obtained in 
the ifland. Before this diſcovery they imported all 
their jron and braſs from the continent. And when 
they had at length detected the former in their own 
hills, and had ceaſed to introduce it, they continued to 
reccive the latter. Their want of the metal remained, 
and no mines of it were opened in the iſland. In the 
earlieſt ages, whoſe manners have been delineated by 
biſtory, we find the weapons of their warriors invari- 
ably framed of this factitious metal; and the moſt au- 
thentic of all the profane records of antiquity, the A- 
rundelian marbles, for that reaſon, miſtakenly date the 
firſt diſcovery of iron a couple of centuries below the 
Trojan war, Every military nation, as ſuch, is natu- 
rally ſtadious of brightneſs in its arms; and the Bri- 
tons, particularly, gloried in the neatneſs of theirs. For 
this reaſon the nations of the world ſtill fabricated their 
arms of braſs, even long after the Arundelian era for 
the diſcovery of iron ; and the Britons continued to 
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import it from the continent, though they had found 


iron to be a native of the country, and could have ſup- 
plied themſelves with a ſufficient quantity of it. 
Mr Whitaker +, ſuppoſes, that when the Britons de- 


rived their iron and braſs from the continent, they pur- Manch:/r. 


chaſed the latter at an eaſier expence than the former. 
The Gauls had many large braſs works carried on in 
the kingdom, but ſcem to have had few iron foryes 
within it. And this would naturally induce the Belgæ 
to be leſs diligent in their enquiry after the veins of 
copper and calamine at home, than for the courſes of 
iron ore; though the one was equally diſcoverable in 
the iſland as the other, and lay cqually within the Bel- 
gic regions of it. Braſs being thus cheaper than iron, 
they neceſlarily formed with it ſome domeſtic as well as 
military implements. Such were common among the 
Gauls; and ſuch were familiar to the Britons, either 
imported into the iſland, as ſome actually were, or ma- 
nufactured within it, as others alſo aſſuredly were. The 
Britons had certainly braſs founderics erected among 


them, and minted money, and fabricated weapons of 


braſs. 


In this condition of the works, the Romans entered 
the iſland. And ſeeipg ſo great a demand among the 
natives for this article, they would ſpeedily inſtruct 
them to diſcover the materials of it among themſelves. 
This mult unavoidably have reſulted from the conqueſt 
of the Romans. The power of ſurpriſing their new 
ſubjects with ſo unexpected a diſcovery would natu- 
rally ſtimulate the pride of the Roman intelle& ; and 
the delire of obliging themſelves with ſo cheap a ſapply 
of that uſeful metal, ſtationary as they were in that 
kingdom, would alſo equally actuate the ſelfiſhneſs of 
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the Roman heart. The veins of copper and calamine 


— would be caſily found out by an experienced inquirer 


erthem; and the former metal is therefore diſtin- 
— among the Welſh, only by the Roman appel- 
| — of cyprium, koppr, or copper. And many foun- 
derics of braſs appear to have been eſtabliſhed in the 
iſland, Some had been erected before, one perhaps 
within the confines of every kingdom, and probably in 
the vicinity of every capital. One at leaſt would be 
neceſſary, in order to ſupply the armoury of the princi- 
pality : and one perhaps was ſufficient for moſt of the 
Britiſh ſtates. But ſeveral appear now to have been 
ſertled in every kingdom, and one perhaps near every 
ſtationary rown. Two have been diſcovered in the 
ſingle county of Eſſex, and within a narrow portion of 
it at Fifield and Danbury. And a third was placed 
upon Eaſterly Moor in Yorkſhire, 12 miles to the 
north-weſt of York, and in the neighbourhood of Iſu- 
rium or Aldborough. | 
Corinthian Brass, famous in antiquity, is a mixture 
of gold, ſilver, and copper. L. Mummius having ſack- 
ed and barnt the city of Corinth, 146 years before 
Chriſt, it is ſaid this metal was formed from the im- 
menſe quantities of gold, filver, and copper, where- 
with that city abounded, thus melted aud run together 
by the violence of the conflagration. ; 
Brass, in the glaſs trade, —Thrice-calcined braſs is 
a preparation which ſerves the glaſſmen to give many 
very beautiful colours to their metal, The manner of 
preparing it is this: Place thin plates of braſs on tiles 
on the leet of the furnace near the occhis ; let it ſtand 
to be calcined there for four days, and it will become a 
black powder ſticking together in lamps. Powder this, 
ſift it fine, and recalcine it four or five days more; it will 
not then ſtick together, but remains a looſe powder, of 
a ruſiet colour. This is to be calcined a third time in 
the ſame manner ; but great care muſt be taken in the 
third calcination, that it be not overdone nor under- 
done ; the way to be certain when it is right is, to try 
it ſeveral times in glaſs while melting. If it makes it, 
when well puriticd, to ſwell, boil, and riſe, it is pro- 
perly calcined ; if not, it requires longer time. This 
makes, according to the different proportions in- which 
it is uſed, a ſea-green, an emerald- green, or a turcoiſe 
colour. | | | 
Braſs, by long calcination alone, and without any 
mixture, affords a fine blue or green colour for plaſs ; 
but they have a method of calcining it alſo with pow- 
dered brimſtone, ſo as to make it afford a red, a yel- 
low, or a chalcedony colour, _— the quantity 
and other variations in the uſing it. The method of 
making the calcination is this ; Cut thin plates of braſs 
into ſmall pieces with ſheers, and Jay them ſtratum ſu- 
per ſtratum, with alternate beds of powdered ſulphur, 
in a crucible ; calcine this for 24 hours in a ſtrong fire: 
then powder and fift the whole : and finally, expoſethis 
powder upon tiles for 12 days to a reverberating fur- 
nace; at the end of this time, powder it fine, and keep 
it for uſe, The plaſs-makers have alſo a method of 
procuring a red powder from braſs, by a more ſimple 
calcination, which ſerves them for many colours. The 
method of preparing it is this: They put ſmall and 
thin plates of braſs into the arches of the glaſs furnaces, 
and leave them there till they are ſufficiently calcined, 
which the heat in that place, not being enough to melt 
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them, does in great perfection. The calcined matter 
powdered, is ot a duſky red, and requires no farther 
preparation, 

RAS8-Colour, one prepared by the braziers and co- 
lour-men to imitate braſs, There are two ſorts of it; 
the red braſs or bronze, and the yellow or gilt braſs: 
the latter is made only of copper-filings, the ſmalleſt 
and brighteſt that can be found ; with the former 10 
mix ſome red ochre, finely pulverized ; they are bot 
uſed with varniſh.—In order to make a fine braſs that 
will not take any ruſt or verdigris, it muſt be dried 
with a chafing-diſh of coals as ſoon as it is applied. — 
The fineſt braſs-colour is made with powder braſs im- 
ported from Germany, diluted into a varniſh, made and 
uſed after the following manner: The varniſh is com- 
poſed of one pound four ounces of ſpirit of wine, two 
ounccs of gum- lac, and two ounces of ſandarac ; theſe 
two laſt drugs are pulverized ſeparately, and afterwards 

t to diflolve in ſpirit of wine, taking care to fill the 

tle but half full. The varniſh being made, you mix 
ſuch quantity as you pleaſe of it with the pulverized 
braſs, and apply it with a ſwall bruſh io what you 
would braſs over. But you muſt not mix ioo much at 
once, becauſe the varniſh being very apt to dry, you 
would not have time to employ it all ſoon enough; it 
is therefore better to make the mixture at ſeveral times. 
After this manner they braſs over figures of plaſter, 
which look as well as if they were of caſt braſs. 

BRrass-Leaf is made of copper, beaten out into very 
thin plates, and afterwards rendered yellow, The 
German artiſts, particularly thofe of Nuremberg and 
Augſburg, are ſaid to poſleſs the beſt method of giving 
to theſe thin plates of copper a fine yellow colour like 
gold, by ſimply expoſing them to the fumes of zinc, 
without any real mixture of it with the metal. Theſe 
plates are cut into little pieces, and then beaten out 
tine like leaves of gold; after which they are put into 
books of coarſe paper, and ſold at a Jow price for the 
3 kinds of gilding. The parings or ſhreds of 
theſe very thin yellow leaves being well ground on a 
marble plate, are reduced to a powder ſimilar to gold ; 
which ſerves to cover, by means of gum- water or fome 
other glutinous fluid, the ſurface of various monldings 
or pieces of curious workmanſhip, giving them the ap- 
pearance of real bronze, and even of fine gold, at a very 
trifling expence, becauſe the gold colour of this me- 
tallic powder may be eaſily raiſed and improved by 
ſtirring it on a wide earthen baſon over a ſlow fire. 

Brass-Lumps, a common name given by miners to 
the globular pyrites. See PYAITES. 

BRASSAW, or CRoNnsTADT, a firong town of 
Tranſilvania in Barezland ; ſeated on the river Buxel, 
in E. Long. 22. 35. N. Lat. 46. 30. | 

BRASSE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of Perca. 

BRASSICA, CABB4GE : A genus of the ſiliquoſa 
order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 39th or- 
der, Siliquoſe., The calyx is ere, and converging ; 
the ſceds are globular ; the gland between the ſhorter 
ſtamina and the piſtillum, and between the longer ones 
and thecalyx. There are 12 ſpecies. 1. The orientalis, 
with heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves embracing the ſtem, 
and four-cornered capſules. 2. The campeſtris, with 


a ſlender root and ſtem, the leaves being uniform, heirt- 
ſhaped, and ſeſſile. 
1 


3. The arvenſis, with ſcolloped 
leaves 
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4. The alpina, with the radical leaves 
egg-haped, and erect petals, 5. The napus, with the 
root-ſtem ſpindle ſhaped. 6. The raſſa, with the radi- 
cal ſtem growing orbicular, depreſſed, and fleſhy. 7. 
The oleracea, with the radical item growing columnar 
and fleſhy. 8. The chinenſis, with very entire oval 
leaves ; the floral leaves lanccolated and embracing the 
ſtem ; the calyxes louger than the claw of the petals. 
9. The violacea, with lanceolated, egg-ſhaped, ſinooth, 
undivided, and dentated. 

In theſe ſpecies the ſtyle is obtuſe ; in the following 
enſiſorm. 10. The erucaſtrum, with rancinate leaves, 
2 hiſpid ſtem, and poliſhed capſules, 11. The eruca, 
with lyrated leaves, ſhaggy ſtem, and ſmooth capſules. 
12. The velicaria, with runcinate leaves, and hiſpid 
capſules covered with a tumid calyx. 

Culture, &c, The ſecond fort never varies. It grows 
naturally on the ſca-ſhore near Dover in England. It bath 
a perennial branching ſtalk, iu which it differs from all 
the other ſpecics, In very ſevere winters, when the other 
ſorts are deſtroyed, that is a neceſſary 2 for the moſt 
ſevere frolls do not injure it. The flower-ſtalks grow 
from the end of the branches, and ſpread out horizon- 
tally ; but thoſe which ariſe from the centre of the 
plants grow erect, and ſeldom put out branches. The 
cauliflower has been much more improved in Britain 
than in any other part of Europe. In France they 
rarely have cauliflowers till Michaclmas, and Holland 
is generally ſupplied with them from Britain. In many 
. parts of Germany there were none of them cultivated 
till within a few years paſt, and moſt parts of Europe 
are ſupplicd with ſeeds from Britain. The eighth ſort, 
which is generally known by the title of rape or cold 
ſeed, is much cultivated in the iſle of Ely, and ſome 
other parts of England, for its ſeed, from which rape- 
oil is drawn ; and it hath alſo been cultivated of late 
years, in other places, for feeding of cattle, to great 
advantage, The cole ſeed, when cultivated for feeding 
of cattle, ſhould be ſown about the middle of June. 
The ground for this ſhould be E for it in the 
ſame manner as for turnips. The quantity of ſeeds for 
an acre of land is from fix to eight pounds; and as the 
price of the ſeed is not great, ſo it is better to allow 
eight pounds; for if the plants are too cloſe in any part, 
they may be eaſily thinned when the ground is hoed, 
which muſt be performed in the ſame manner as is prac- 
tiſed for turnips, with this difference only, of leaving 
thoſe much nearer together ; for as they have fibrous 
roots and ſlender ſtalks, fo they do not require near ſo 
much reom. Theſe plants ſhould have a ſecond boe- 
ing about five or ſix weeks after the firſt, which, if 
well performed in dry weather, will entirely deſtroy the 
weeds, ſo they will require no farther culture. Where 
there is not an — — want of food, theſe plants 
had better be kept as a reſerve for hard weather, or 
ſpring ſeed, when there may be a ſcarcity of other green 
food. If the heads are cut off, and the ſtalks left in the 
ground, they will ſhoot again early in the ſpring, and 
produce a good ſecond crop in April; which may be 
cither fed off, or permitted to run to ſeeds, as is the 
practice where this is cultivated for the ſeeds : but if the 
firſt is fed down, there ſhould be care taken that the 
cattle do not deſtroy their ſtems, or pull them out of 
the ground. As this plant is ſo hardy as not to be de- 
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ſtroyed by froſt, ſo it is of great ſervice iu hard winters 
for feeding of ewes ; for when the ground is ſo hard ——— 


frozen as that turnips cannot be taken up, theſe plants 
may be cut off for a conſtant ſupply. This will afford 
late food after the turnips are run ts ſeed ; and if it is 
afterwards permitted 10 ſtand for ſeed, one acre will 
preduce as much as, at a moderate computation, will 
ſell for five pounds,'clear of charges. Partridges, phea» 
ſants, turkeys, and moſt other fowl, are very fond of 
this plant; fo that wherever it is cultivated, if there are 
any birds in the neighbourhood, they will conſtantly 
lic among theſe plants. The ſceds of this plant are 
ſown in gardens for winter and ſpring ſallads, this be- 
ing one of the ſmall ſallad berbs. 

he common white, red, flat, and long - ſided cab- 
bages are chiefly cultivated for autumn and winter uſe ; 
the ſceds of theſe ſorts muſt be ſown the beginning or 
middle of April, in beds of good freſh earth; and when 
the young plants have about eight leaves, they ſhould 
be pricked out into ſhady borders, abont three or four 
inches ſquare, that they may acquire ſtrength, and to 
prevent their growing long ſhanked. About the middle 
of June you muſt tranſplant them out, where they are 
to remain. If they are planted for a full crop in a clear 
ſpot of ground, the diſtance from row to row ſhould be 
three feet and a half, and in the rows two feet and a 
half aſunder : if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry when they 
are tranſplanted out, you muſt water them every other 
evening until they have taken freſh rost; and after- 
wards, as the plants advance in height, you ſhould draw 
the earth about their ſtems with a hoe, which will keep 
the carth moiſt about their roots, and greatly ſtrengthen 
the plants. Theſe cabbages will ſome of them be fit 
for uſe ſoon after Michaelmas, and will continue until 
the end of February, if they are not deſtroyed by bad 
weather; to prevent which, the gardeners near London 
pull up their cabbages in November, and trench their 
ground up in ridges, laying their cabbages againſt their 
ridges as cloſe as poſſible on one ſide, burying their 
ſtems in the ground : in this manner they let them re- 
main till after Chriſtmas, when they cut them for the 
market ; and althoagh the outer part of the cabbage 
be decayed (as is often the caſe in very wet or hard 
winters), yet, if the cabbages were large and hard 
when laid, the inſide will remain ſound. 

The Ruſſian cabbage was formerly in much greater 
eſteem than at preſent, it being now only to be found 
in particular gentlemens gardens, who cultivate it for 
their own uſe. This muſt be ſown late in the ſprin 
of the year, and managed as thoſe before directed, wit 
this difference only, that theſe muſt be ſooner planted 
out, and muſt have an open clear ſpot of ground, and 
require much leſs diſtance every way, for it is but a 
very ſmall hard cabbage. This fort will not continue 
long before they will break and run up to ſeed. 

The early and ſugar-loaf cabbages are commonly 
ſown for ſummer uſe, and are what the gardeners about 
London commonly call Michaclinas cabbages. The ſea- 
ſon for ſowing of theſe is about the end of July, or be- 


ginning of Auguſt, in an open ſpot of ground; and 
when the plants have got eight leaves, you muſt prick 
them into beds at abont three or four inches diſtance 
every way, that the plants may grow ſtrong and ſhort 
ſhanked ; and toward the end of October you ſhould 
plant them out: the diſtance that theſe require is, three 
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Bruffica, t row from row, and two feet and a half aſunder in 
— — 4 rows. The ground muſt be kept clean from weeds, 


and the earth drawn up about your cabbage plants, In 
May, if your plants were of the carly kind, they will 
turn in their leaves for cabbaging ; at which time, the 
gardeners near London, in order to obtain them a little 
ſooner, tie in their leaves cloſe with a lender oier-twig 
to blanch their middle; by which means, they have 
them at leaſt a fortnight ſooner than they could have 
if they were leſt unticd. 

The early cabbage being the firſt, we ſhould chooſe 
to plant the fewer of them, and a greater quantity of 
the ſugar-loaf kind, which comes atter them ; for the 
early kind will not ſupply the kitchen long, generally 
cabbaging apace when they begin, and as ſoon grow 
hard and burſt open; but the ſugar-loaf kind is longer 
before it coines, and is as flow in its cabbaging; and 
being of an hollow kind, will continue for a good Jong 
time. The ſugar-loaf kind may be planted out in Fe- 
bruary, and will ſucceed as well as if planted earlicr ; 
with this difference only, that they will be later before 
they cabbage. You ſhould alſo reſerve ſome plants of 
the early kind in ſome well-ſheltered ſpot of ground, to 
ſupply your plantation, in caſe of a defect; for in mild 
winters many of the plants are apt to run to ſeed, eſpe- 
cially when their ſeeds arc ſown too early, and in ſevere 
winters they are often deſtroyed. 

The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter uſe, 
as being generally eſteemed the better when pinched by 
the froſt : theſe muſt be ſown about the end of April, 
and rrzated aſter the manner as was directed for the 
common white cabbage ; with this difterence, that theſe 
may be planted at a cloſer diſtance than thoſe ; two fect 
and a half ſquare will be ſuſticient. Theſe are always 
much better when planted in an open t:ination, which 
is clear from trees and hedpes; for in cloſe places they 
are very ſubje& to be eaten almoſt up by caterpillars 
and other vermin, eſpecially if the autumn prove dry. 

The broccoli may ality berreated in the ſame manner, 
but necd not be planted above one foot aſunder in the 
rows, and the rows two feet diſtance ; theſe are never 
eaten till the froſt hath rendered them tender; for o- 
therwiſe they are tough and bitter. 

The ſeeds of the broccoli (ot which there are ſeveral 
kinds, viz. the Roman or purple, the Neapolnan or 
white, and the black broccoli, with ſome others, bur 
the Roman is preferred to them all), mould be ſown 
about the latter end of May, or beginning of Tune, and 
when the plants are grown to have eight leaves, trauſ- 
plant them into beds, (as was dire ed for the common 
cabbage) : and toward the latter em of July they will 
be fit ro plant out, which ſhould be done into ſome 
well-thcltered ſpot of ground, but not under the drip 
of trees : the diſtance theſe require is about a foot and 
a half in the rows, and two feet row from row. The 
{oil in which they ſhould be planted onght to be rather 
light than heavy: if your plants ſacceed well (as there 
will he little reaſon to doubt, unleſs the winter prove ex- 
tremely hard), they will begin to ſhow their ſmall heads, 
wich are ſomewhat like a cautiflower, bat of a purple 
colour, about the end of December, and will continac 
eatable ti!] the middle of April. The brown or black 
broccoli is by many perſons greatly elteemed, thongh 
it dot not deſerve a place iu the kitchen garden where 


the Roman broccoli can be obtained, which is much 
Vo. III. 
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ſweeter, and will contitue longer in ſeaſon: indeed,the Praſea. 
brown ſort is much hardicr, fo that it will thrive in the — 


coldeſt ſitnations, where the Roman broccoli is fome- 
times deſtroyed in very hard winters. The brown fort 
ſhould be ſown in the middle of May, and managed as 
hath been directed for the common cabbage, and ſhould 
be planted at the ſame diſtance, which is about two 
fect and a half aſunder. This will grow very tall, o 
mould have the earth drawn up to their ſtems as they 
advance in height. This doth not form heads fo per- 
fect as the Roman brocec!i; the tems and hearts of th- 
plants are the parts which are eaten. The Roman broc- 
coli (it well managed) will have large heads, which ap- 
pear in the centre of the plants like cluſters of buds. 
Theſe head ſhould be cut before they run up to ſeed, 
with about four or five inches of the ſtem ; the ſkin ot 
theſe ſtems ſhould be ſtripped oft before they are boiled. 
After the firſt heads are cut off, there will be a great 
number of ſide- ſnoots produced from the ſtems, which 
will have ſmall heads to them, but are full as well fla- 
voured as the large. The Naples broccoli hath white 
heads very like thoſe of the cauliflower, and eats fo like 
it as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it. Beds this firſt 
crop of broccoli (which is uſually ſown in the end of 
May), it will be proper to ſow another crop the be- 
ginning of July, which will come in to ſupply the table 
the latter end of March and the beginning of April; 
and being very young, will be extremely tender and 
ſweet. 

In order to ſave good ſeeds of this kind of broccoli, 
you ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt heads of the firſt 
crop, which ſhould be let remain to run up to ſeed, and 
all the under ſhoots ſhould be conſtantly ſtripped off, 
leaving only the main ſtem to flower and ſeed, If this 
be duly oblerved, and no other ſort of cabbage permit- 
ted to ſeed near them, the ſeeds will be as good as thoſe 
procured from abroad, and the fort may bepreſeryed in 
perfection many years, 

The turnip-rooted cabbage was formerly more cul- 
tivated in Britain than at preſent; for ſince other ſorts 
have been introduced which are much better flavoured, 
this fort has been neglected. There are ſeme perſons 
who cſteem this Kind for ſoups, hut it is too ſtrong fer 
mojt palates; and is ſeldom good but in hard winters, 
which will render it tender and leſs ſtrong. At the end 
of June the plants ſhonld be tranſplanted out where 
they are to remain, allowing them two fect diſtance 


cvery way, obſerving to water them until they have 


taken root; and as their ſtems advance, the earth ſhould 
be drawn up to them with a hoe, which will preſerve 
a moiſture about their roots, and prevent their ſtems 
from drying and growing woody, ſo that the plants 
will grow more freely ; but it ſhould not be drawn very 
high, for as it is the plobular part of the ſtalk Which 
is eaten, ſo that ſhould not be covered. In winter 
they will be fit for uſe, when they ſhould be cut cf, 
and the ſtalks pulled out of the gronnd and thrown 
away, being good for nothing after the ſtems are cut 
off, As tood for cattle, however, the cultivation of 
this ſpecics deſerves particular attention, Sce AcR1- 
CULTURE, n 170. 

The curled colewort or Siberian broccoli is now 
more generally eſtcemed than the former, being «# 
tremely hardy, ſois never injured by cold, but is always 
ſweeter in ſcvere winters than in mild ſcaſens, This 
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for tranſplanting, they ſhould be planted in rows about 
a ſoot and a half aſunder, and ten inches diſtance in the 
rows. Theſe will be fir for uſe after Chriſtmas, and 
continue good until April, ſo that they are very uſeful 
in a family. 

The muſk cabbage. This may be propagated in the 
ſame manner as the common cabbage, and ſhould be al- 
lowed the ſame diſtance: it will be fit for aſe in Odo- 
ber, November, and December; but, if the winter 
proves hard, theſe will be deſtroyed much ſooner than 
the common ſort. 

The common colewort or Dorſetſhire kale, is now 
almoſt loſt near London, where their markets are uſu- 
ally ſupplied with cabbage plants inſtead of them. The 
beſt method to cultivate this plant in the fields is, to 
ſow the ſeeds about the beginning of July, chooſing 
a moiſt ſeaſon, which will bring up the plants in about 
ten days or a fortnight ; the quantity of ſced for an 
acre of land is nine pounds: when the plants have got 
five or fix leaves they ſhould be hoed, as is prackiled 
for turnips, cutting down all the weeds from amongſt 
the plants, and alſo thinning the plants where they are 
too thick ; but they ſhould be kept thicker than tur- 
nips, becauſe they are more in danger of being deſtroy- 
ed by the fly : this work ſhould be performed in dry 
weather, that the weeds may be killed. About fix 
weeks after the plants ſhould have a ſecond hoeing, 
which, if earefully performed in dry weather, will en- 
tirely deſtroy the weeds, and make the ground clean, 
ſo that they will require nofarther culture: in the ſpring 
they may be either drawn up and carried out to feed 
the cattle, or they may he turned in to feed upon them 
as they ſtand ; but the former method is to be prefer- 
red, becauſe there will be little waſte ; whereas, when 
the cattle are turned in amongſt the plants, they will 
tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, eſpecially 
if they are not fenced off by hurdles. 

The two laſt ſorts of cabbages are varicties fit for a 
botanic garden, but are plants of no uſe. They are 
annual plants, and periſh when they have perfected 
their ſeeds. 

The beſt method to ſave the ſeeds of all the ſorts of 
cabbages is, about the end of November you ſhould 
make choice of ſome of your beſt cabbages, which you 
ſhould pull up, and carry to ſome ſhed or other covered 
place, where you ſhould hang them up for three or 
four days by their ſtalks, that the water may drain from 
between their leaves; then plant them in ſome border 
near a hedye or pale, quite down to the middle of the 
cabbage, leaving only the upper part of the cabbage 
above ground, obſerving to raiſe the earth above it, ſo 
that it may ſtand alittle above the level of the ground ; 
eſpecially if the ground is wet, they will require to be 
raiſed pretty much above the ſurface. If the winter 
ſhould prove very hard, you muſt wy a little ſtraw or 
peaſe-haulm lightly upon them, to ſecure them from 
the froſt, taking it oft as often as the weather proves 
mild, leſt by keeping them too cloſe they ſhould rot. 
In the ſpring of the year theſe cabbages will ſhoot out 
ſtrongly, and divide into a great number of ſmall 

branches: you muſt therefore ſupport their ſtems, to 
prevent their being broken off by the wind ; and if the 
weather ſhould be very hot and dry when they arc in 
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Praffica, may be propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds the begin- 
ning of July ; and when the plants are ſtrong enough 
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flower, you ſhould refreſh them with water oncea week dra 
all over the branches, which will greatly promote their —w— 


ſceding, and preſerve them from mildew, When the 
puds begin to change brown, you will do well to cut 
off the extreme part of every ſhoot with the pods, which 
will {trengthen your ſeeds ; for it is generally obſerved, 
that thoſe ſeeds which grow near the top of the ſhoots, 
arc very {abject to run to ſeed before they cabbage ; 
ſo that by this there will be no loſs, but a great ad- 
vantage. When your ſeeds begin to ripen, you muſt 
be particularly careful that the birds do not deſtroy it, 
for they are very fond of theſe ſeeds. The beſt method 
to prevent this, is to get a quantity of birdlime, and 
dawb over a parcel of {lender twigs, which ſhould be 
faſtened at each end to ſtronger ſticks, and placed 
near the upper part of the ſeed in different places, ſo 
that the birds may alight upon them, by which means 
they will be faſtened thereto ; where you mult let 
them remain, if they cannot get off themſelves : and 
although there ſhould not above two or three birds be 
caught, yet it will ſufficiently terrify the reſt, that they 
will not come to that place again for a conſiderable 
time after. 

When your ſeed is fully ripe, you maſt cut it off; 
and after drying, threſh it out, and preſerve it in bags 
for uſe. 

But in planting of cabbages for ſeed, it will be pro- 
per never to plant more than one ſort in a place, or 
near one another: for example, never plant red and 
white cabbages near cach other, nor Savoy with white 
or red cabbages ; for they will, by the commixture of 
their effluvia, produce a mixture of kinds : and it is 
ſaid to be owing to this neglect, that the gardeners 
rarely ſave any good red cabbaye ſeed in Britain, but 
are obliged to procure freſh ſeeds from abroad; as ſup- 
poling the ſoil or climate of Britain alters them from 
red to white, and of a mixed kind betwixt both ; where- 
as, if they ſhould plant red cabbages by themſelves for 
ſeeds, and not ſuffer any other to be near them, they 
might continue the kind as good in Britain as in any 
other part of the world. 

Cauliflowers have of late years been ſo far improved 
in Britain, as to exceed in goodneſs and magnitude 
what are produced in moſt parts of Europe, and by the 
{kill of the gardener are continued for ſeveral months 
together ; but the moſt common ſeaſon for the great 
crop is in May, June, and July- Having procured a 
parcel of good ſeed, you muſt ſow it about the 21ſt of 


Auguſt, upon an old cvcumber or melon-bed, ſifting a 


little earth over the ſeeds, about a quarter of an inch 
thick; and if the weather ſhould prove extremely hot 


and dry, you ſhould ſhade the beds with mats, to pre- 


vent the earth from drying too faſt, and give it gentle 
waterings as you may ſee occaſion. In about a month's 
time after ſowing, your plants will be fit to prick out : 
you ſhould therefore put ſome freſh earth upon your 
cucumber or melon beds; or where theſe are not io be 
had, ſome beds ſhould be made with alittle new dung, 
which ſhould be trodden down cloſe, to prevent the 
worms from getting through it; but it ſhould not be 
hot dung, which would be hurtful to the plants at this 
ſeaſon, eſpecially if it proves hot ; into this bed you 
ſhould prick your young plants at about two inches 
ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and water them at firſt plant- 
ing ; but do not water them teo much after they are 


growing, 
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moſt promiſing plants under each glaſs, which ſhould Praffics. 
remain, take away the other plant, by railing it up 


growing nor ſuffer them to receive too much rain if 
the ſcaſon ſhould prove wet, which would be apt to 
make them black ſhanked, as the gardeners term it, 
which is no leſs than a rottenneſs in their ſtems, and 
is the deſtruction of the plants ſo affected. In this 
bed they ſhould continue till about the zoth of Octo- 
ber, when they muſt be removed into the place where 
they are to remain during the winter ſeaſon ; which, 
for the firſt ſowing, is commonly under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, to have early cauliflowers, and theſe ſhould be 
of an early kind: but in order to have a ſucceſſion dur- 
ing the ſeaſon, you ſhould be provided with another 
more late kind, which ſhould be ſown fonr or five days 
after the other, and managed as was directed for them. 
In order to have very early cauliflowers, you ſhould 
make choice of a good rich ſpot of ground that is well 
defended from the north, eaſt and weſt winds, with 
hedges, pales, or walls ; but the firſt are to be prefer- 


red, if made with reeds, becauſe the winds will fall 


dead in theſe, and not reverberate as by peals or walls. 
This ground ſhould be well trenched, burying therein a 
good quantity of rotten dung ; then level your ground, 
and if it be naturally a wet ſoil, you ſhould raiſe it up 
in beds about two feet and a half, or three feet broad, 
and four inches above the level of the ground; bat if 
your ground is moderately dry, you need not raiſe it at 
all: then plant your plants, allowing about two feet (ix 
inches diſtance from glaſs to glaſs in the rows, always 
putting two good plants under each glaſs, which may 
be at about four inches from each other; and if you 
deſig them for a full crop, they may be three feet and 
a haif row from row: but if you intend to make ridges 
for cucumbers between the rows of cauliflower plants 
(as is generally practiſed by the gardeners near Lon- 
don), you muſt then make your rows about eight feet 
aſunder; and the ground between the rows of cauli- 
flowers may be planted with cabbage plants, to be drawn 
oft for coleworts in the ſpring. When you have plant- 
ed your plants, if the ground is very dry, you ſhould 
give them a little water, and then ſet your glaſſes over 
them, which may remain quite cloſe down over them 
till they have taken root, which will be in about 
a week or ten days time, unleſs there ſhould be a kind- 
ly ſhower of rain; in which caſe you may ſet off the 
glaſſes, that the plants may receive the benefit of it; 
and in about ten days after planting, you ſhould be 
provided with a parcel of forked ſticks or bricks, with 
which you ſhould raiſe your glaſſes about three or four 
inches on the fide toward the ſouth, that your plants 
may have free air: in this manner your glaſſes ſhould 
remain over the plants night and day, unleſs in froſty 
weather, when you ſhould ſet them down as cloſe as 
poſſible; or if the weather thould prove very warm, 
which many times happens in November, and ſome- 
times in December, in this caſe you ſhould keep your 
glaſſes off in the day-time, and pat them on only in 
the night, leſt, by Keeping the glaſſes over them too 
much, you ſhonld draw them into flower at that ſea- 
ſon; which is many times the caſe in mild winters, cſ- 
pecially if naſkilfully managed. Toward the latter end 
of February, if the weather proves mild, you ſhould 
prepare another good ſpot of ground to remove ſome 
of the plants into from under the glaſſes, which ſhould 
be well dunged and trenched (as before) : then ſet off 
your glalles; and, after making choice of one of the 
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with a trowel, &c. ſo as to preſerve as much earth to 
the root as poſſible; but take care not to diſturb or 
prejudice the roots of the plants which remain. Then 
plant the plants which you have taken out at the diſ- 
tance before directed, viz. if for a full crop, three feet 
and a half, row from row; but if for ridges of cucum- 
bers between them, cight feet, and two feet four inches 
diſtance in the rows: then, with a ſmall hoe, draw the 
earth up to the ſtems of the plants which were left un- 
der the glaſſes, taking great care not to let the carth 
fall into their hearts; and ſet your glaſſes over them 
again, railing your props an inch or two higher than 
before, to give them more air, obſcrving to take them 
off whenever there may be ſome gentle ſhowers, which 
will greatly refreſh the plants. 

In a little time after, if you find your plants grow ſo 
faſt as to fill the glaſſes with their leaves, you ſhould 
then ſlightly dig — the plants, and raiſe the ground 
about them in a bed broad enough for the glaſles to 
ſtand about four inches high, which will give our 
plants a great deal of room, by raiſing the glaſſes ſo 
much higher when they are ſct over them; and by 
this means they might be kept covered until April, 
which otherwiſe they could not, without prejudice tv 
the leaves of the plants; and this is a great advantage 
to them, for many times we have returns of ſevere froſts 
at the latter end of March, which prove very hurtful to 
theſe plants, if expoſed thereto, eſpecially after having 
been nurſcd up under glaſſes. 

After you have finiſhed your beds, you may ſet your 
glaſſes over your plants again, obſerving to raiſe your 
props pretty high, eſpecially if the weather be mild, 
that they may have free air to ftrengthen them ; andin 
mild ſoft weather ſet off your glaſſes, as alſo in gentle 
ſhowers of rain; and now you muſt begin to harden 
them by degrees to endure the open air; however, it is 
adviſable to let your glaſſes remain over them as long 
as poſſible, if the nights ſhould be froſty, which will 
greatly forward your plants; but you muſt not Jet your 
glaſſes remain upon them in very hot ſun-ſhine, eſpe- 
cially if their leaves preſs againſt the ſides of the plaſles ; 
for it hath often been obſerved in ſuch caſes, that the 
moiſture which hath riſen from the ground, together 
with the perſpiration of the plants, which by the glailes 
remaining over them hath been detained upon the leaves 
of the plants, when the ſun hath ſhone hot upon 
the ſides of the glaſſes, have acquired ſuch a powerful 
heat from the beams thereof, as to ſcald all their larger 
leaves, to the no ſmall prejudice of the plants: nay, 
ſometimes large quantities of plants have been ſo af- 
fected therewith, as never to be worth any thing 
after, 

If your plants have ſucceeded well, toward the end 
of April ſome of them will begin to fruit; you muſt 
therefore look over them carefully every other day, and 
when you ſee the flower plainly appear, you muſt break 
down ſome of the inner leaves over it to guard it from 
the ſun, which would make the flower yellow and 
unſightly if expoſed thereto; and when you find your 
flower at its full bigneſs (which you may know by its 
outſide parting as if it would run), you muſt then 
draw it out of the ground, and not cut them off, 
leaving the ſtalk in the ground as is by ſome practiſed; 

3U2 and 


Braffica. and if they are deſigned for 
w—— them out of their leaves; 
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eſent uſe, you may cut 

ut if deſigned to keep, 
you ſhould preſerve their leaves about them, and put 
them into à cool place; the beſt time for pulling them 
is in a morning, before the ſun hath exhaled the moit- 
ture; for cauliflowers pulled in the heat of the day, 
loſe that firmneſs which they naturally have, and be- 
come tough. 

But to return to our ſecond crap (the plants being 
raiſed and managed as was directed for the early crop, 
until the end of October), you muſt then prepare tome 
beds, either to be covered with glaſs-frames, or arched 
over with hoops, to be covered with mats, &c. Theſe 
beds ſhould have ſome dung laid at the bottom, about 
fix inches or a foot thick, according to the ze of your 
plants; ſor if they are ſmall, the bed thould be thicker 
of dung io bring them forward, and ſo vice verſa ; this 
dung ſhould be beat down cloſe with a fork, in order 
to prevent the worms from finding their way through 
it ; then lay ſome good freſh earth about four or five 
inches thick thereon, in which you ſhould plant your 
plants about two inches and a halt ſquare, oblerving to 
ſhade and water them until they have taken new root; 
but you muſt mot keep your coverings cloſe, for the 
warmth of the dung will vccaſion a large damp in the 
bed, which, if pent in, will greatly injure the plants. 
When your plants have taken root, you muſt give them 
as much free open air as poſſible, by Keeping the glaſſes 
off in the day-time as much as the wezther will permit; 
and in the night, or at ſuch times as the glaſles require 
to be kept on, raiſe them up with props to let in treſh 
air, unleſs in froſty weather; at which time the glalilcs 
ſhould be covered with mats, ſtraw, peaſc-haulm, &c. 
but this is not to be done in very hard froſts ; you 
muſt alſo obſerve to guard them apainſt great rain, 
which in winter time is very hurtful to them, but in 
mild weather, if the glaſſes are kept on, ey thonld be 
propped to admit freſh air; and if the under leaves 
grow yellow and decay, be ſure to pick them off: for 
if the weather ſhould prove very bad in winter, fo that 
you ſhould be obliged to keep them cloſe covered for 
two or three days together, as it ſometimes happens, 
theſe decayed leaves will render the incloſed air very 
noxious; and the plants perſpiring pretty much at that 
time, are often deſtroyed in vaſt quantities, 

In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 
you muſt begin to harden your plants by degrees, that 
they may be prepared for tranſplantation : the ground 
where you intend to plant your cauliflowers out (which 
ſhould be quite open from trees, &c. and rather moiſt 
than dry), having been well dunged and dug, ſhould 
be ſown with radiſhes a week or a fortnight before you 
intend to plant out yonr canliflowers; the ſowing of 
radiſhes is particularly rientioned, becauſe if there are 
not ſume radiſhes amongſt them, and the month of May 
Mould prove hot and dry, as it ſometimes happens, the 
fly will ſeize yoar cauliflowers, and eat their leaves full 
of holes, to their prejudice, aud ſometimes their deſtruc- 
tioa ; whereas, if there are radiſhes upon the ſpot, the 
flies will take to them, and never meddle with the cau— 
liflowers ſo long as they laſt: indeed, the gardeners 
near London mix ſpinach with their radiſh-ſced, and fo 
have a double crop; which is an advantage where 
ground is dear, or where perſons are ſtrartened for 
room; otherwiſe it is very well to haye only one crop 
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amongſt the cauliflowers, that the ground may be clear- Brake 


ed in time, 

Your ground being ready and the ſeaſon good, about 
the middle of February you may begin to plant out 
your cauliflowers: the diſtance which is generally al- 
lowed by the gardencrs near London ( who plant other 
crops between their cauliflowers to ſuceced them, as 
cucumbers for pickling, and winter cabbages) 1s every 
other row four fect and a halt apart, and the intermc- 
diate rows two fect and a half, and two fect twoinches 
diſtance in the rows; ſo that in the latter end of May 
or beginning of June (when the radiſhes and ſpinach 
are cleared off), they put in ſeeds of cucumbers for 
pickling, in the middle of the wide rows, at three feet 
and a half apart; and iu the narrow rows plant cab- 
bages for winter uſe, at two feet two inches diſtance, 
ſo that thele ſtand each of ibem exactly in the middle 
of the ſquare between tour cauliflower plants; and theſe 
after the cauliflowers are gone off, will have full room 
to grow, and the crop be hereby continucd in a ſuceeſ- 
lion through the whole ſcaſon. | 

There are many people who are very fond of water 
ing cauliflower plants in ſummer, but the gardencrs 
near London have almoſt wholly laid afide this prac- 
tice, as finding a deal of trouble and charge io little 
purpole ; for if the ground be fo very dry as not to pro- 
duce tolerable good caulitiuwers without water, it ſel- 
dom happens that watering of ihem makes them much 
better; and when once they have been watered, if it is 
not conſtantly continued, it had been much better for 
them if they ncver had any; as alfo if it be given 
them in the middle of the day, it rather helps to ſcald 
them; fo that upon the whole, if care be taken to keep 
the earth drawn up to their ſtems, and clear them from 
every thiny that prows near them, that they may have 
free open air, you will find that they will ſucceed bet- 
ter without thay with water, where any of theſe cau- 
tions are not ſtrictly obſcrved. 

But in order to have a third crop of cauliflowers, yon 
ſhould make a flender bed in February, in ' which yon 
ſhould fow the feeds, covering them a quarter of 
an inch thick with light mould, and covering the bed 
with glaſs-frames. When the plants are come up, and 
have gotten four or five leaves, you ſhould prepare ano- 
ther hot-bed to prick them into, which may be about 
two inches ſquare, and in the beginning of April har- 
den them by degrees, to fit them for tranſplanting 
which ſhould be done the middle of that month, at the 
diſtance directed for the ſecond crop, and muſt be ma- 
naged accordingly: theſe, (if the foil is moiſt where 
they are planted, or the ſeaſon cool and moiſt) will pro- 
duce good cauliflowers about a month after the ſecond 
crop is gone, whereby their ſeaſon will be greatly pro- 
longed. 

There is alſo a fourth crop of cauliflowers, which is 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeed about the 23d of May; and 
being tranſplanted, as hath been before directed, will 
produce good cauliflowers in a kindly ſcaſon and good 
ſoil after Michaelmas, and continue through October 
and November, and, if the ſeaſon permit, often a great 
part of December. 


All the ſpecies of cabbage are ſuppoſed to be hard Qualities 
of digeſtion, to afford little nouriſhment, and to pro- Ec. 


dance flatulencies, though probably on no very good 
fonndation. They tend ſtrongly to putrefaction, and 
run 
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t ran into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt any other vege- 
table; when putrefied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt 
- offenſive, greatly reſembling that of putrefied animal 


—— ſ{bſtanccs. A decoction of them is {aid to looſen the 


belly. Of all theſe plants cauliflower is reckoned the 
caſieſt of digeſtion. The white is the molt fetid, and 
the red molt emollient or laxative ; a decoction of this 
laſt is recommended for foftening acrimonious hu- 
mours in ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and in hoarſeneſs. 
The red cabbage is chic fly uſed for pickling. lu ſome 
countries they bury the white cabbage when full grown 
in the autumn, and thus preſcrve it all winter. The 
Germans cut them to pieces, and, along with ſome ar- 
ron atic herbs and ſalt, preſs them cloſe down in a tub, 
where they ſoon ferment, and are caten under the name 
of Sour- crout. Sec that article. 

BRASSICAVIT, or Bzacu1rcavir, in the manege, 
is a horſe whoſe fore- legs are naturally bended arch- 
wiſe : being ſo called by way of diſtinction from an 
arched horſe, whoſe legs are bowed by hard labour. 

BRAULS, Indian cloths with blue and white ſtripes. 
They are otherwiſe called turbants, becauſe they ſerve 
to cover thoſe ornaments of the head, particularly on 
the colt of Africa. 

BRAUN (George), in Latin, Braunius, archdea- 
con of Dortmund, and dean of Notre Dame in Gra- 
dibus, at Colonge. He publiſhed a Latin oration a- 
gainſt the prieſts guilty of fornication ; he alſo wrote 
the life of Jeſus Chriit, that of the Holy Vigin, and 
a controveſ1al treatiſe againſt the Proteſtams ; but his 
chief work is the Theatrum Urbium, in ſeveral volumes 
folio. 

BRAUNA, a town of Germany, in Bavaria, ſeated 
on the river Inn. It has a ſtrong fortreſs : notwith- 
ſtanding, it was taken by the Aultrians in 1743. E. 
Long. 13. 3. N. Lat. 48. 10. 

BRAUNSBURG, a town of PygJand, in Regal 
Pruſſia, with a very commodious harBour, and belong- 
ing to the king of Pruſſia, It is ſeated near the Baltic 
ſea, in E. Long. 20. o. N. Lat. 54. 15. 

BRAUNSFIELD, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of the Upper Rhine, and country of Solmes, with 
a handſome palace or caſtle. E. Long. 8. 32. N. Lat. 
50. 22. 

BRAVO, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands on the 
coaſt of Africa, remarkable for its excellent wines, and 
inhabited by Portugueſe. The land is very high, and 
conſiſts of mountains which look like pyramids. It a- 
bounds in Indian corn, gourds, water-melons, potatoes, 
horſes, aſſes, and hogs. There is alſo plenty of fiſh on 
the coaſt, and the iſland produces ſalt-petre. W. Long. 
25.35. N. LI. 14; 0... 

Bravo, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Ajan, with 
a pretty good harbour. It is an independent place, 
and is about 80 miles diſtant from Magadoxo. L. Long. 
At. 35. N. Lat. 1. o. 

BRAURONIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival in 
honour of Diana, ſurnamed Brauronia, from its having 
been obſcrved at Brauron, an Athenian borough. This 
feſtival was celebrated once in five years, being ma- 
naged by ten men, called in Greek [ieropoict]. The 
victim offered in ſacrifice was a goat, and it was cuſ- 
tomary for certain men to (ing one of Homer's Iliads. 
The moſt remarkable perſons at his ſolemnity were 
younZ virgins, habited in yellow gowns and conſe- 
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created to Diana. 
be above ten or under five years of age. 


for which end the boar ſhould be old; becauſe the older 
he is, the more horney will the brawn be.—The me- 
thod of preparing brawn is as follows: The boar be- 
ing killed, it is the flitches only, without the legs, that 
are made brawn ; the bones of which are to be taken 
out, aud then the fleſh ſprinkled with ſalt, and laid in a 
tray, that the blood may drain off : Then it is 10 be 
ſalted a little, and rolled up as hard as poſſible. The 
length of the collar of brawn ſhould be as much as one 


ſide of the boar will bear, ſo that when rolled up it will 
be nine or ten inches diameter. 1 — 


The collar being thus rolled up, is to be boiled in 
a copper, or large kettle, till it is ſo tender, that you 
can run a ſtraw through it ; then ſet it by till it is 
thorough cold, and put it into the following pickle. 
To every gallon of water, put a handful or two of 


ſalt, and as much wheat-bran; Boil them together, 


then drain the bran as clear as you can from the li- 
quor; and when the liquor is quite cold, put the 
brawn into it. 

BRAY (Sir ray, ent a celebrated architect and 
politician, was the ſecond ſon of Sir Richard Bray, one 
of the privy council to king Henry VI. Sir Reginald 
was inſtrumental in the advancement of king Henry 
VII. to the throne of England ; and was greatly in the 
favours of that prince, who beſtowed honours and 
wealth upon him. His ſkill in architecture appears 
from Henry VII.'s chapel at Weſtminiter, and the 
chapel of St George at Windſor, as he had a principal 
concern and direction in the building of the former, 
and the finiſhing and bringing to perfection the latter, 
to which he was alſo a liberal benefattor. In the 
middle of the ſouth aile of the above chapel is a ſpaci- 
ous chapel built by him, and ſtill called by his name. 


He died in 1501 ; and was irterred in the above cha- 


pel, probably under the ſtone where lies Dr Waterland ; 
for, on opening the vault for that gentleman, who died 
in 1740, a leaden coffin of ancient form was found, 
which, by other appearances, was judged to be that of 
Sir Reginald, and was, by order of the dean, immedi- 
ately arched over. N 

Bray (Dr Thomas), an eminent, learned, and pious 
divine, was born at Marton, in Shropſhire, in the year 
1656, and educated at Oxford. He was at length pre- 
ſented to the vicarage of Over-Whitacre, in Warwick- 
ſhire ; and in 1690, to the rectory of Sheldon, where 
he compoſed his Catechetical Lectures; which procured 
him ſuch repatation, that Dr Compton, biſhop of Lon- 
don, pitched upon him as a proper perſon to model the 
infant church of Maryland, and eſtabliſh it upon a ſo- 
lid foundation, and for that purpoſe he was inveſted 
with the office of commiſſary. He now engaged in ſe- 
veral noble undertakings. He procured ſums to be raiſed 
for purchaling ſmall libraries for the uſe of the poor mi- 
niſters in the (ſeveral parts of the Britiſh plantations : 
and the better to promote this deſign, he publiſhed two 
books; one intitled Bibliotheca parochialis, or a ſcheme 
of ſuch theological and other heads as ſeem requiſite 
to be peruſed or occaſionally conſulted by the clergy, 
together with a catalogue of books which may be pro- 
fitably read on each of thoſe points; the other, Apoſ- 
tolical charity, its nature and excellency conſidered. 


He 


It was nnlawfai jor any of them to Braun, 


Pray. 
BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar ſouced or pickled : n 
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Brazil. 


of oxen in demi- relief; out of whic 
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He endeavonred to get a fund eſtabliſhed for the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel, eſpecially among the unculti- 
vated Indians ; and by his meahs a patent was obtained 
for erecting the corporation called The ſociety for the 
propagation of the goſpel. He, by his induſtry, pro- 
cured relief for priſoners ; and formed the plan for the 
ſociety for the reformation of manners, charity-ſchools, 
&c, He wrote, 1. his * „or Papal uſurpa- 
tion, in one volume folio; 2. Diretlorium miſſionarium ; 
and other works, This excelleut man died in 1730, 
ed 73. 

* 247, a port town of Ireland, in the county of 
Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, ſeated on St 
George's channel, eight miles ſouth of Dublin. W. 
Long. 6. 16. N. Lat. 53. 8. x 

Baur ſur Stine, a town of France, in Champagne, 
and in Senonois, on the confines of Brie. E. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. . 35. 

BRAYLE, among ſportſmen, a piece of leather (lit 
to put npon tne hawk's wing, to tie it up. 

BRAZED, in heraldry, a term ſerving to deſcribe 
three cheverons, one claſping another. 

BRAZ EN, ſomething conſiſting of braſs, or formed 
out of it. Sec BrASs, 

Brazen Age. See AGE. 

Brazen Diſh, among miners, is the ſtandard by 
which the other diſhes are gauged, and is kept in the 
king's hall. 

Brazen Sea, in Jewiſh antiquity, one of the ſacred 
utenſils in the temple of Solomon. It was calt in the 
plain of Jordan, and removed from thence into the in- 
ner court of the temple ; where it was placed upon 12 
oxen, three of which looked towards each quarter of 
the world. It was ten cubits from the one brim to 
the other, five cubits in height, and 30 cubits in cir- 
cumference, and contained zoo baths. The brim of 
it was perfectly round, and ſo it continued in the two 
upper cubits ; but below the brim, in the three lower 
cubits, it was ſquare. It was a hand-breadth thick, 
and the brim was wrought like the brim of a cup, with 
flowers of lilies. About the body of this huge veſſel 
there were two borders of engravings, being the heads 
ſome ſuppoſe the 
water iſſued, and that they were made as cocks and 
conveyances for that purpoſe, —This brazen or molten 


ea, was deſigned for the pricſts to waſh themſelves in, 


before they performed the ſervice of the temple. The 
ſupply of water was through a pipe out of the well 
Etam ; though ſome are of opinion, that it was con- 


ſtantly ſupplied with water by the Gibconites. 


BRAZIER, an artificer who makes and deals in 
all kinds of braſs ware. This trade, as exerciſed in 


Britain, may be reckoned a branch of the ſmithery, 


though they ſcldom keep forges, except for brazing 
or ſoldering, and tinning the inſides of their veſſels, 
which they work up chiefly out of copper and braſs 
repared rough to their hands. They conſiſt of a work- 
ng part, and a ſhop-keeping part, which latter many 
carry on to a great extent, dealing as well in all forts 
of iron and ſteel, as copper and braſs goods for houſe- 
hold furniture; and lately have fallen much into ſelling 
what is called French plate, made of a ſort of white 


metal, ſilvered and poliſhed to ſuch a degree that the 
eye cannot ſoon diſtinguiſh it from real ſilver, 


BRAZIL, Sce BrasIL. 
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BRAZ ING, the ſoldering or joining two pieces of 
iron together by means of thin plates of braſs, melted 
between the pieces that are to be joined, If the work 
be very fine, as when two leaves of a broken ſaw are 
to be brazed * they cover it with pulverized bo- 
rax, melted with water, that it may incorporate with 
the braſs powder, which is added to it : The piece is 
then expoſed to the fire without touching the coals, 
and heated till the braſs is ſeen to run. 

BrAazixG is alſe the joining two pieces of iron toge- 
ther by beating them hot, the one upon the other, 
which is uſed for large pieces by farriers, &c. 

BRAZZA, a town and iſland on the coaſt of Dal- 
matia, in the gulph of Venice, oppoſite to Spalatto, and 
ſubject to Venice. E. Long. 28.0. N. Lat. 43. o. 

BREACH, in a general ſenſe, denotes a break or 
rupture in ſome part of a fence or incloſure, whether 
owing to time or violence.—Inundations, or overflow- 
ing of lands, are frequently owing to breaches in the 
dikes or ſca-banks. Dagenham breach is famous; it 
was made in 1707, by a failure of the Thames wall in 
a very high tide, The force wherewith it burſt in upon 
the neighbouring level tore up a large channel or paſ- 
ſage for water 109 yards wide, and in ſome places 
20 feet deep, by which a multitude of ſubterrancous 
_ that had becn buried many ages before were laid 

are. 

BREACH, in fortification, a gape made in any part 

of the works of a town by the cannon or mines of the 
beſiegers, in order to make an attack upon the place. 
To make the attack more difficult, the beſieged ſow 
the breach with crow- ſeet, or ſtop it with cheveaux de 
frize.—A practicable breach, is that where the men 
may mount and make a lodgment, and ought to be 15 
or 20 fathoms wide, The beſiegers make their way 
to it, by covering themſelves with gabions, earth- 
bags, &c. = | 

BREACH, in à legal ſenſe, is where a perſon breaks 
through the condition of a bond or covenant ; on an 
action upon which, the breach muſt be aſſigned: And 
this aſignment muſt not be general, but particular, as, 
in an action of covenant for not repairing houſes, it 
ought to be aſſigned particularly what is the want of 
reparation; and in ſuch certain manner, that the de- 
fendant may take an iſſue. | | 

BREAD, a maſs of dough kneaded and baked in an 


oven, Sec BAKER, BAKING, and Barm. 
The 
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rains of all vegetables are almoſt entirely Magee, 


compoſed of ſubſtances very proper for the nouriſhmeni Chem. Dia. 


of animals; and amongſt grains thuſe which contain a 
farinaccous matter are the moſt agreeable and moſt nu- 


tritive. 


Man, who appears to be deſigned by nature to eat of 
all ſubſtances which are capable of nouriſhing him, 
and ſtill more of vegetables than animals, has, from 
time immemorial, and in all parts of the earth, uſed 
farinaceous grains, as the principal baſis of his food : 
but as theſe grains cannot be without difficulty eaten 
by men, in their natural ſtate, this active and intelli- 
gent animal has gradually found means not only to 
extract the fariuaceous part, that is, the only nutritive 
part of theſe grains, but alſo to prepare it ſo that it be- 
comes a very agreeable and wholeſome aliment, ſuch as 
the bread we now generally cat. 

Nothing appears ſo eaſy at firſt ſight as to grind 

corn, 


w—— to bake this paſte in an oven. 


BRE 


to make a paſte with the flower and water, and 
They who 2 accuſ- 

ed to enjoy the advantages of the fineſt human in- 
— 52 reflecting on the labour it has coſt 
to complete them, think all theſe operations common 
and trivial. However, it appears very certain, that 
for a long time men no otherwiſe prepared their corn 
than by boiling and forming compact viſcous cakes, 
not very agreeable to the taſte, and of difficult digeſ- 
tion, before they were able to make bread of good 
taſte and quality, as we have now. It was 1 
to invent and complete ingenious machines for grind- 
ing corn, and ſeparating the pure flour with little 
trouble and labour ; and that inquiries, or rather ſome 
happy chance, which ſome obſerving perſon availed 
himſelf of, ſhould diſcover, that flour, mixed with a 
certain quantity of water, is ſuſceptible of a fermenta- 
tion which almoſt entirely deſtroys its viſcidity, height- 
ens its taſte, and renders it proper to make a hight 
bread, very agreeable to the taſte, and of eaſy digeſ- 
tion. 

This eſſential operation, on which the good 3 
of bread depends, is entirely of the province of che- 
miſtry. It would add to the honour of the ancient 
cultivators of chemiſtry, to attribute to them ſo uſeful 
and important a diſcovery ; but, unhappily, it is too 
probable that they had no ſhare in it. The ancient 
chemiſts were engaged in other purſuits than that 
of bread and other common objects. They hoped 
to make gold ; and what is bread in compariſon with 

old : 

6 However that be, to the fortunate invention of rai- 
ſing the paſte before baking we owe the perfection of 
the art of making bread. This operation conliſts in 
keeping ſome paſte or dough, till by a peculiar ſpiritu- 
ous fermentation it ſwells, rarefies, and acquires a 
ſmell and taſte quick, pungent, ſpirituous, ſomewhat 
ſour, and rather diſagreeable. This fermented dough 
is well worked with ſome freſh dough, which is by that 
mixture and moderate heat diſpoſed to a ſimilar but 
leſs advanced fermentation than that abovementioned. 
By this fermentation the dough is attenuated, and di- 
vided ; air is introduced into it, which, being incapable 
of diſengaging itſelf from the tenacious and ſolid paſte, 
forms in it ſmall cavities, raiſes and ſwells it : hence 
the ſmall quantity of fermented paſte which diſpoſes 
the reſt to ferment, is called ſeaven from the French 
word /ever, ſignifying to raiſe. 


corn, 


When the dough is thus raiſed, it is in a proper ſtate. 


to be put into the oven ; where, while it is baked, it 
dilates itſelf ſtill more by the rarefaction of the air, 
and of the ſpiritnous ſubſtance it contains, and it forms 
a bread full of eyes or cavities, conſequently light, and 
entirely different from the heavy, compact, viſcous, 
and indigeſted maſſes made by baking unfermented 
dough. 

The invention of beer, or wine of grains, furniſhes 
a new matter uſcful in the making of bread. This 
matter is the froth which forms npon the ſurface of 
theſe liquors during fermentation, When it is mixed 
with dough, it raiſes it better and more quickly than 
ordinary leaven. It is called yeaſt or harm. By means 
of this, the fineſt lighteſt bread is made. It often 
happens, that bread made with leaven dough has a 
ſouriſh and not agrecable taſte ; which may proceed 
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from too great a quantity of leaven, or from leave in Bread. 
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which the fermentation has advanced too far. This in- 
convenience does not happen to bread made with yeaſt ; 
becauſe the fermentation of this ſubſtance is not too far 
advanced, or becauſe more attention is given to that 
finer bread, 

It may be aſked, Why, ſince dongh is capable of 
fermenting ſpontaneouſly and ſingly, as we fee from 
the leaven, a ſubſtance is added to diſpoſe it to ferment? 
The true reaſon is, That all the parts of a fermenting 
ſabſtance do not ferment at the ſame time, nor io the 
ſame degree; ſo that ſome parts of this ſubſtance have 
finiſhed their fermentation, while others have not yet 
begun. The fermentable liquors which contain much 
ſogar, as hydromel, and muſt of wines, give proofs of 
this truth ; for, after theſe liquors have become very 
vigous, they have ſtill very diſtinctly a ſaccharine taſte z 
but all — 2 matter is ſtil] ſuſceptible of fermenta- 
tion; and, in fact, if vinous hydromel, or muſt, or even 
new beer, be diſtilled, ſothat all their ardent ſpirit ſhall 
be ſeparated, and the reſiduums diluted with water, we 
ſhall ſee a ſecond fermentation take place, and a new 
quantity of ardent ſpirit formed. 

The ſame thing preciſely happens to dough, and ill 
more ſenlibly, from its viſcoſity and want of fluidity ; 
ſo that if it be left to ferment alone, and without the 
helpof leaven, as the fermentation proceeds very ſlowly 
and ſucceſlively, the parts which ferment firſt will have 
become ſour and vapid before all the reſt be ſufficiently 
attenuated and changed, by which the bread will ac- 
quire a diſagreeable taſte. 

A mixture of a ſmall quantity of leaven with dough 
eſſectually prevents this inconvenience; becauſe the ef- 
fect of this leaven, and of all fermenting ſubſtances, is 


to diſpoſe to a ſimilar fermentation all matters capable 


of it, with which it is mixed; or rather, by means of 
leaven, the fermentation of all the parts of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances is effected more nearly at the ſame time. 

Bread well raiſed and baked differs from unfermenied 
bread, not only in being leſs compact, lighter, and of 
a more agreeable taſte, but alſo in being more eaſily 
miſcible with water, with which it does not form a vil- 
cous maſs, which circumſtance is of great importance 
in digeſtion, 


It is obſervable, that without bread, or ſomewhat Cullen on the 
of this form, no nation ſeems to live. Thus the Lap- Mat. Med. 


landers, having no corn of their own, make a ſort of 
bread of their dried fiſhes, and of the inner rind of the 
pine, which ſcems to be uſed, not ſo much for their 
nouriſhment, as ſupplying a dry food. For this man- 
kind ſeem to have a univerſal appetite, rejeQting 
bland, flippery, and mucilaginous foods. This is not 
commonly accounted for, but ſeems to depend on very 
ſimple principles. The preparation of our food depends 
on the mixture of the animal fluids in every ſtage. A- 
mong others the ſaliva is neceſſary, which requires dr 

food as a neceſſary ſtimulus to draw it forth, as bland, 
ſlippery, fluid aliments are too inert, and make too ſhori 
ſtay in the mouth, to produce this effect, or to cauſe a 
ſufficient degree of manducation to emulge that liquor. 
For this reaſon we commonly uſe dry bread along with 
animal food, which otherwiſe would be too quickly 


ſwallowed. For blending the oil and water of our ſood 
nothing is ſo fit as bread, aſſiſted by a previous man- 
ducation, For which purpoſe, bread is of like neceſ- 


ſity 
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Bread, ſity in the ſtomach, as it is proper that a ſubſtance of 
— — ſolid conſiſtence ſhould be long retained there. Now 
the animal fluids mait be mixed with our aliments, in 
order to change the aceſcency it undergoes. But li- 
quid foods would not attain this end, whereas the ſo- 
lid ſtimulates and emulyes the glands of the Romach. 
The bread then appears to be exceedingly proper, be- 
ing bulky without too much ſolidity, and firm with- 
out difficulty of ſolution. 


#uppl ty Among the ancients we meet with varions denomi- 
Chamberi's nations of bread ; as, 1. Panis ſiligineus, called alſo 
Dit, 


mundus, athleticus, iſungia, coliphins, and robys, an- 
(wering to our white bread ; being made of the pureſt 
flour of the beſt wheat, and only uſed by the richer 
fort. 2. Panis ſecundus or ſecundarins, called allo ſmi- 
laceus or ſrulapinens, the next in purity ; being made 
of fine flour, only all the bran not ſifted out. 2. Au- 
topyrus, called 4100 ſyneemiſtus and confuſanuens, made of 
the whole ſubſtance of the wheat, without either re- 
trenching the fine flour or coarſer bran; anſwering to 
our houſehold bread. 4. Cacabaceus, apparently the 
ſame with what was otherwiſe denominated /5rdid-rs, as 
being given to dogs; furfuraceus, furfurens, or fur- 
furativus, becauſe made in great part of bran; and, 
in the middle age, %s, on account of its brownneſs; 
ſometimes allo Fe. There were other forts of bread, 
denominated from the manner in which they were 
made, or the uſes they were applied to; as, 1. The 
militaris, which was prepared by the ſoldiers and offi- 
cers in camp with their own hands ; for which purpoſe 
ſome had hand-mills, others pounded the corn in a 
mortar, and baked it on the coals. 2. Clibanites, that 
baked in an oven, by way of contradiſtinction from 
that baked on the hearth or undef the embers. 3. That 


called /ubcineritius, or ſub cinere cuclus; ſometimes allo. 


2 becauſe it was to be turned in the baking. 
4. Naulicus, anſwering to our ſca-biſcuit, and denomi- 
nated accordingly bis cottrry, becauſe baked ſeveral times 
over to make it keep the longer. Other kinds of bread 
were denominated from their qualities and accidents ; 
as, 1, The paris ſiccut, that which had been long ba- 
bed; ſuch as were the bis cottuy, naval and buccellated 
bread. 2. Madidns, a ſort made of rye or bear, ſome- 
times alſo made of fine flour, wherewith they ſmeared 
their faces, by way of a coſmetic, to render them 
{mooth. 3. Acidny, or ſour bread, which was acidu- 
lated with vinegar. 4. Azymns, that unleavened or un- 
fermented. 

The French have alſo a great variety of breads ; as 
queen's bread, alamode bread, bread de S-povie, de 
Gentillay, quality-bread, &c. all prepared in peculiar 
manners by the bakers of Paris. The bread de Goneſſe 
excels all others, on account of the waters at Gonefle, a 
town three letgues from Paris. It is light, and full of 
eyes, which are the marks of its goodneſs. Fain de me- 
nage, is that which each family bakes for itſclf. Spice- 
bread, pain d'epice, denotes bread baked and iced over 
with the ſcum taken off ſugar in refining hovſes; it is 
ſometimes alſo made with honey and other ſcrts of ſea- 
ſoning, and anſwers to what the ancients call paris 
mellitus. 

Among us, bread is chiefly divided into white, 
wheaten, and houſcheld; differing only in degrees of 
purity. In the firſt, all the bran is ſeparated ; in the ſe- 
cond, only the coarſer; in the third, none at all: fo 
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that ſine bread is made only of flour: wheaten bread, Bread. 
of flour and a mixture of the finer bran ; and houſe. —— 
hold, of the whole ſ:i\bſtanre of the grain, without ta- 
King ont either the coarſe bran or fine flour. We alſo 
meet with ſymnel bread, manchet, or roll bread, and 
French bread : which are only ſo many denominations 
of the fineſt and whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt flour ; 
cxcept that in ill-roll bread there is an addition of milk; 
and in French bread, of eggs and butter alſo. In Lan- 
caſhire, and ſeveral of the nothern counties of Eng- 
land, they have ſcveral ſorts of oaten bread ; as, 1. The 
bannock, which js an oat-cake, kneaded only with wa- 
ter, and baked on the embers. 2. Clap-bread, which 
is made intothin hard-cakes. 3. Bitchineſs bread, which 
is made of thin batter, and made into thin ſoft oat- 
cakes. 4. Riddle-cakes, which are thick and ſour, have 
but little leaven, and are kneaded ſtiff, And, 5. Jan- 
nock, which is oaten bread made up into loaves. Add 
to theſe, peaſe-bread, much uſed in many parts of Scot- 
land; being bread conſiſting either wholly of the flour 
of peaſe, or of this and oat-meal mixed: the dongh, 
ſometimes leavened, ſometimes made only with water, 
is formed either into bannocks or cakes, and baked over 
the embers; or into what they call haps, i. c. a kind 
of flattiſh rolls, and baked in the oven. In the ſta- 
tute of aſſize of bread and ale, 51 Hen. III. mention 
is made of waſtel-bread, cocket-bread, and bread of 
treet; which anſwer to three Kinds of bread now in 
uſe, called white, wheaten, and hon ſpild bread. In re- 
ligious houſes, they heretofore dittinguiſhed bread by 
the names Eſquires bread, paris armigerorum ; monks 
bread, paris conventualis ; boys bread, panis puerorum ; 
and ſervants bread, paris famulet um, called alſo panis 
A like diftribution obtained in the houſe- 
holds of nobles and princes; where, however, we find 
ſome other deno!r.inations, as meſſengers bread, pants 
nuncius, that given to meſſengers as a reward of their 
labour; court bread, paris curialis, that allowed by the 
lord for the maintenance of his houſhold ; elcemoſy- 
nary bread, that diſtributed to the poor by way of alms. 


Ir is for the intereſt of the community that the ſood 
of the poor ſhould be as various as pothble, that, in 
time of dearth and ſcarcity of the ordinary kinds, they 
may not be without ready and cheap reſources. To the 
diſcovery of ſuch reſources ſeveral benevolent philoſo- 
phers having ſucceſsfully turned their inquiries, we ſhall 
lay before the reader the reſult of their experiments, 

1. BREAD of Petatoes “ Potatoes, previouſly depri- » From 
ved of their ſkin, cut into thin ſlices, and put between En 
paper, will dry in a heat ſomewhat leſs than 35% of Clymiqueds 
Reanmur's thermometer; and, when thus dried, they 7omne © 
will preſerve their white colour. By this proceſs they bat = 
loſe about two-thirds of their weight, and they may FU... 
then be reduced to a fine powder. A little of this pow- pech. niet 
der thrown upon the fire ſends out a ſmoke, accompa- gel hotel 
nied with a ſmell reſembling burnt bread. As this ſmell des invali- 
is perceived from all farinaceous vegetables when treated de Faris 
in the ſame manner, Mr Parmentier thinks it may be 
conſidered as the characteriſtic of the preſcuce of an 
amylacenus f matter. This ſmell does not, however, hc + sce the 
obſerves, ariſe from the amylaceovs or fibrous part fe- note /e. 
parately, but from both taken together. The powder 
of potatoes, obtained in the manner deſcribed above, 
has the ſmell and taſte of wheat; and, like it, is de- 


vourcd 
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ared by rats and mice: but, even when moſt finely 
_—— it has not the feel or brightneſs of the flour 
although, on a chemical analyſis, it yields 
It is alſo nutritious, and keeps well 


Bread. 
———— powdercd, 
of wheat ; 
the ſame products. 
for a long time, 
Finding ſo great a ſimilarity between the meal of 
wheat and what may be called the meal of potatoes, 
Mr Parmenticr next endeavoured to make bread of 
them when mixed in different proportions. His trials 
were made with one-fourth, one-third, one-half, and 
two-thirds, of the potato-meal, the remainder being 
four from wheat. Theſe proportions, with the addition 
of à little ſalt and yeſt, yielded bread which was well 
taſted, but which had fermented liuile, was brown, and 
covered with hard brown cruſts. Bread made from the 
meal of potatoes alone, with the addition of ſalt and 
yeſt, was eatable, but very heavy, unfermented, and ex- 
ceedingly brown. This bread, from the meal of pota- 
toes alone, was apt to crumble into powder, To give 
it more adheſion, he mixed with the meal a deeottion 
of bran, or a mixture of honey and water ; cither of 
which made it lighter and more fermented : it obtained 
alſo 2 eruſt of a golden colour, became well taſted, and 
ſ1ficiently adhetive. Mr Parmenticr obtained bread 
alſo, well fermented, and of a good colour and taſte, 
from a mixture of raw potato-pulp with meal of wheat, 
or potato-meal, with the addition of yeſt and ſalt. 

Potatoes, when uſed for making bread, are not rea- 
dily diſpoſed to ferment ; without which, bread is very 
inſipid, and not eaſily digeſted. But Mr Parmentier 
found, from a variety of experiments, that good bread 
might be made from equal quantitics of flour and po- 
tato- meal. He concludes, therefore, with recommend- 
ing the mixture of potatoes, in times of ſcarcity, with 
the flour of wheat, inſtead of employing rye, barley, or 
'oats, as has frequently been done. 

When grain is altogether wanting, he recommends 
the uſe of bread made from a mixture of the amylace- 
ous powder of potatoes and of their pulp, this mixture 
being fermented with leaven or with honey. The meal 
of this root, when diluted with hot water, acquires a 
tenacious and gluey conſiſtence. However fair the meal 
of potatoes may be, it always gives a grey colour to 
the bread made by mixing it with the flour of wheat : 
but a mixture of the pulp of potatoes with the flour of 
wheat docs not produce brown-coloured bread, 

Mr Parmentier made bread, very much like that of 
wheat, by a mixtare of the following four ſubſtances, 
viz. four ounces of amylaceous powder of potatoes, one 
dram of mucilage extracted from barley, one dram of 
Vor. III. 
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the bran of rye, and a dram and a half of glutinous Pread. 
matter dried and powdered. é 
2. BREAD from different Vegetables not commonly in 
Ve.“ Although horſe- cheſnut has not hitherto been *From M-- 
employed, yet it is certain that wholeſome bread, with» ire ſur le. 
out any bitterneſs, may be obtained from it. Mr Par- cu gui 
mentier adviſes, that the fruit, after the ſkin is taken 2% 
off, and the juice preſſed from it, be made into a paſte. 4 9 
This maſs muſt be diluted in water, and then ſtrained 4 48 — 
through a ſieve. A milky- coloured liquor is thus ſepa- gue on em- 
rated, which, on ſtanding, depoſits a fine powder, This, p/oy: commu- 
being dried, is without either ſmell or taſte, aud very "7" a /a 
fir for aliment ; the maſs from which it is procured re- 4" 
taining the bitterneſs of the fruit. 1 
The roots of the bryona, when treated in the ſame 8 : 
manner, yielded a ſimilar white powder. By the ſame ticr. 
treatment alſo, fine, white, inſipid, inodorous powders 
may be procured from the roots of the iris, gladiolus, 
ranunculus, fumaria, arum, dracuneulus, mandragora, 
colchicum, filipendula, and helleborus; plants which 
grow ſpontaneouſly, and in great abundance. 
Of acorns bread has frequently been made; and to 
this day, in ſome countries, they are in common uſe. 
The method of preparation which Mr Parmentier re- 
commends is, that they be deprived of their cover by 
boiling, then dricd and powdered, and afterwards ba- 
ked in the ſame manner as the flour of wheat. When 
fully ripe, and made into a paſte, they were deprived 
of their aſtringency by merely preſſing their juice from 
them. The maſs remaining after the preſſure, when 
dried, was eaſily reduced to a fine powder by no means 
diſagreeable. 
The gramen caninum arvenſe, in its appearance, ap- 
proaches to corn ; and ſome naturaliſts have conlidered 
it as the original ſpecies from which all our grain is 
produced. Its roots are ſweet-taſted, and have long 
been employed in making ptiſans. In the preparation 
of them for bread, it is only neceſſary that the roots 
ſhoald be cleanſed, cut ſmall, dried, and pounded. This 
powder, Mr Parmentier obſerves, does not diſſolve in 
cold water or ſpirits; but it does in boiling water, 
which it renders thick and cloudy, and, vpon cooling, 
the whole maſs obtains a gelatinous conſiſtence. Upon 
a chemical analyſis, it yields an acid empyreamatic oil, 
which poſſeſſes a ſingular odour, reſembling that which 
is perceived on burning the plant. The ſpongy re- 
ſiduum, calcined in the air, gives a fixed alkali, Theſe 
properties inconteſtably prove, that it contains an amy- 
laceous () matter ſimilar to that of grain, which ap- 
pears to be the nutritive part of vegetables. This amy. 
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(4) M. Beccari of the Bolognian academy has diſcovered in the flour of wheat two diſtinct ſubſtances. The 
one he terms an animal or glutinous matter; the other, an amylaceous matter or vegetable paſte. 
The g/uten has been ſuppoſed to be the nutritive part of corn, from its not diſſolving unleſs in vegetable 


acids ; from its aſſuming a ſpongy form in boiling water ; from its ſuppoſed analogy to the animal lymph ; and, 
laſtly, from the ſimilitude which the products it affords, on a chemical analyſis, bear to thoſe obtained from ani- 
mal ſubſtances. M. Parmentier, however, from various experiments, was led to conclude, with the celebrated 
Model of Peterſburg, that the gluten or animal matter of Beccari exiſts in the bran, and is not the nutritive 
part of the wheat. Having made experiments with four different kinds of flour, it appeared that the quantity 
of animal matter was always proportioned to the coarſeneſs of the flour. Hence, were this gluten the nutritive 
part, the coarſeſt bread, or that which contained moſt bran, would afford the greateſt quantity of nouriſhment, 
The contrary ot this, however, is now known to be fact. qo? 
The amy/aceous part, or, as ſome have termed it, the fecula, of wheat and other vegetables, is a peculiar gum, 
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laceons matter, formed into a jelly, and diffuſed in water, 


— keeps for a long time without ſutfering any change; it 


then turns acid, and at length putrefics. 

The amylaceous matter of acrid and poiſonous plants, 
although innocent and nutritive, cannot be converted 
into bread without the addition of ſome macilaginous 
ſubſtance. In times of great ſcarcity, common bran 
will anſwer the purpoſe ; but when potatoes are to be 
had, the addition of a proper proportion of theſe is to 
be preferred. 

Mr Parmentier gives an account of the bread which 
he obtained from the amylaceous powders of the dif- 
ferent vegetables mentioned above, with the addition 
of potatoes and a ſmall quantity of common leaven of 
grain, This bread appeared in general to be well fer- 
mented ; it was of a good white colour, and free from 
any diſagreeable odour : but to the taſte it was ſome- 
what inlipid ; which, however, he imagines, might 
have been corrected by the addition of a proper quan- 
tity of ſalt. | 

As the reſources againſt ſcarcity here pointed out 
can be procured only at particular ſeaſons, the author 
propoſes a method for preſerving the matter thus ob- 
tained, For this purpoſe, he adviſes, that bread prepa- 
red in the manner mentioned abeve ſhould be carefully 
dried, reduced to powder, and then kept in a cloſe caſk. 
By this means, he is of opinion that it may be preſer- 
ved for a very long time, and will always be ready to 
make an agreeable and wholeſome panada by the addi- 
tion of a little batter and ſalt. 

Mr Parmentier, in order to diſcover the degree of 
power wherewith this alimentary powder nourithed, 
made himſelf the ſubje& of experiment ; and found, 
that three ounces of it for dinner, and as much for ſup- 
per, made into panada with water, was a ſufficient 
quantity of aliment for a day. From his diſcharge 
by ſtool while he uſed it, he had reaſon to believe that 
it is almoſt totally alimentary. He concludes with 
recommending it not only as uſeful in times of ſcarcity, 
but as a proper ſubſtitute for ſea-biſcuit, and as a ſpe- 
cies of food well adapted for armies and hoſpitals. 

3. Cheap method of making wholeſome BrEeAD, when 


* From a Wheat-flour is dear, by mixing turnip with it.“ 
Etter inthe 


« At the time I tried this method, bread was very 
dear, inſomuch that the poor people, in the country 


Ruflicum i where I live, could hardly afford themſelves half a meal 
Conmerdale i day. This put me upon conſidering whether ſome 


cheaper method might not be found than making it 
of Wheat-meal. Turnips were at that time very plen- 
tiful. I had a number of them pulled, waſhed clean, 
pared, and boiled ; when they were become ſoft enough 
to maſh, 1 had the greateſt part of the water preſſed 
out of them, and afterwards had them mixed with an 
equal quantity in weight of coarſe wheat-meal ; the 
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dough was then made in the uſual manner, with yeſt 


or barm, ſalt, water, &c. It roſe very well in the trough ; 2 


and after being well kneaded, was formed into loaver, 
and put into the oven to be baked. I had at the ſame 
time ſome other bread made with common meal in the 
ordinary way. I baked my turnip-bread rather lon 
than the other, When they were drawn from jw 
oven, I cauſed a loaf of cach fort to be cut; and found, 
on examination, the turnip-bread was ſweeter than the 
other, to the full as light and as white, but had a lit- 
tle taſte (though nowiſe diſagreeable) of the turnip, 
Twelve hours afterwards I taſted my-turnip bread again, 
when I found the taſte of the turnip in it ſcarce per- 
ceivable, and the ſmell quite gone off On examining 
it when it had been baked 24 hours, had I not known 
that there were turnips in its compoſition, I ſhould 
not have imagined it: it had, it is true, a peculiar 
ſweetiſh taſte, but by no means diſagreeable ; on the 
contrary, I rather preferred it to the bread made of 
wheat-meal alone. After it had been baked 48 hours, 
it underwent another examination, when it appeared 
to me to be rather ſuperior to the other; it eat freſher 
and moiſter, and had not at all abated in its good qua- 
lities : to be ſhort, it was ſtill very good after a week; 
and, as far as I could ſce, kept as well as the bread 
made of common wheat-meal. 

« In my trials of this bread by the taſte, I was 
not ſatisfied with eating it by itſelf; I had ſome of it 
ſpread with butter; I taſted it with cheeſe; I eat of 
it toaſted and buttered, and finally in boiled milk and 
in ſoup: in all theſe forms it was very palatable and 
good, 

BREAD in medicine. Beſides the alimentary, bread 
has alſo medical, qualities. Decoctions, creams, and 
jellies of bread are directed in ſome diſpenſaries. Bread 
carefully toaſted, and infuſed or lightly boiled in wa- 
ter, imparts a deep colour, and a ſufficiently agreeable 
reſtringent taſte. This liquor, taken as common drink, 
has done good ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines; and in bilious vomiting and purging, 
or the cholera morbus; examples are related in the E- 
dinburgh eſſays of ſeveral caſes of this kind cured by it, 
without the uſe of any other medicine.—In Weſtphalia 
there is a very coarſe bread eaten, which ſtill retains 
the opprobrious name given it by a French traveller of 
Bonpournickel, “ good for his horſe Nickel.” It is the 
ſame with what the Romans called paris furfuraceus, 
or panis impurus, from its not being cleanſed from the 
huſk ; and paris ater, from the er of its colour: 
though we learn from Pliny, that the Romans for 300 


years knew no other bread, The Germans“ make Hie 
two ſorts of waters by diſtillation from this bread ; the 0g. Clan. 


one with, the other withont, the addition of a ſpirituous 
liquor: to both which great virtues are aſcribed. That 
without 
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not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, vinegar, or cold water. It contains more acid, and leſs water, than the ordinary 


ums. 
armenticr concludes it to be the nutritive matter. 


It is found in many of thoſe plants that make the nouriſhment of men and other animals. 


Hence Mr 


Thongh we are not to conſider the glutinous matter as the nutritions part of vegetables, yet it is a very ne- 
ceſſary ingredient. It is that which preſerves the coheſion of the paſte in fermenting bread : it is that which 
forms the viſcid pellicle, and ſtops the air in fermentation ; gives the ſavoury taſte to bread ; occaſions it to be 
light, to ferment, and which forms the ſmall cells ſeen in it. It is found eſpecially near the cortical part of 


grain ; and this accounts for its being found in the greateſt quantity in coarſe brown meal. It is this gluten 
which renders wheat a ſuperior aliment to the other grains and roots, 
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withont any thing ſpirituous, is made out of the juice 


— of craw-fiſh, may-dew, roſe- water, nutmegs, and ſaf- 


fron, diſtilled from a large quantity of this bread, This 
is eſtcemed a great reſtorative; and given in hectic ha- 


bits. The other is diſtilled from this bread and Rhe- 
niſh wine, with nutmegs and cinnamon. This is given 
in all the diſorders of the ſtomach, vomiting, loſs of 
appetite, and other complaints of the ſame kind: and 
beſides theſe, there is a ſpirit diſtilled from it by the 
retort in the dry way, which, when ſeparated from 
its fetid oil, is eſteemed a powerful ſudorific, and 
very valuable medicine in removing impurities of the 
blood. 

Bread is alſo medicinal, applied externally, as is vul- 


* Beyle's garly known ?. Mr Boyle aſſures vs he drew a men- 
Phil. Meri, ſtruum from bread 1 than aquafortis, and which 
«bridged, would act even upon glaſs itſelf +. 

vol. Hl. Bread-Tree, See ARTOCARPUS. 

p57 1, Bees-BreAn. See BEE, ne 12. 

3 " Caſſada-BrEAnD. See AT RO HA. 

"From the Earth-Brear t. © In the lordſhip of Moſcaw in 


G-rmen E- the Upper Luſatia, a fort of white earth is found, of 
plenerides, which the , arged by the calamities of the wars 
164 which . in thoſe paris, make bread. It is taken 
out of a hill where they formerly worked at ſaltpetre. 
When the ſun has ſome what warmed this earth, it cracks, 
and ſmall white globules proceed from it as meal; it 
does not ferment alone, but only when mixed with 
meal. Mr Sarlitz, a Saxon gentleman, was pleaſed 
to inform us, that he had ſeen perſons who in a great 
meaſure lived upon it for ſome time. He aſſures us that 
he procured bread to be made of this earth alone, and 
of different mixtures of earth and meal; and that he 
even kept ſome of this bread by him upwards of ſix 
years: he further ſays, a Spaniard told him, that this 
earth is alſo found near Geronne in Catalonia. 
Euchariſt, or Sacramental BREAD, in the Proteſtant 
churches, is common leavened bread, in conformity to 
the ancient practice. In the Romiſh maſs, azymous or 
unleavened bread is uſed, particularly in the Gallican 
church, where a ſort is provided for this purpoſe called 
pain a chanter, made of the pureſt wheaten flour, preſſ- 
ed between two iron plates graven like wafer-moulds, 
being firſt rabbed with white wax to prevent the paſte 
from ſtieking. The Greeks obſerve divers ceremonies 
in their making the euchariſt bread. It is neceſla 
the perſon who bakes it have not lain with his wife 
the day before; or, if it be a woman, that ſhe have not 
converſed with her huſband. The Abyſſinians have an 
apartment in their churches, for this ſervice, being a 
kind of ſacriſty. F. Sirmond, in his diſquiſition on a- 
zymous bread, ſhows from the council of Toledo, that 
anciently there were as many ceremonies uſed in the 
Latin church in the preparation of their unleavened 
bread as are ſtill retained in the eaſtern churches. He 
cites the example of Queen Radegonda, who diſtributed 
with her own hands, in the church, the bread which 
* ſhe herſelf had made. It appears alſo from the diſ- 
pute of cardinal Humbert againſt the Greeks, that in 
the Latin church no bread was uſed for the euchariſt, 
but what was taken out of the ſacriſty, and had been 
made by the deacons, ſubdeacons, and even prieſts, 
who rehearſed ſeveral pſalms during the proceſs, 
Eccleſiaſtical writers enumerate other ſpecies of bread 
allotted for purpoſes of religion; as, 1. Calendarius, 
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that anciently offered to the prieſt at the kalends. Bread. 
2. Prebendarius, the ſame with capitularis, that diſtriW 
buted daily to each prebendary or canon. 3. Bencdiclus, 
that uſually given to catechumens before baptiſm, in 
lieu of the euchariſtic bread, which they were incapable 
of partaking of. The panis benedictus was called alſo 
panagium and eulogium, being a ſort of bread bleſſed 
and conſecrated by the prieſt, whereby to prepare the 
catechumens for the reception of the body of Chriſt. 
The ſame was uſed afterwards, not only by catechu- 
mens, but by believers themſelves, as a token of their 
mutual communion and friendſhip. Its origin is dated 
from the 7th century, at the council at Nantz. In the 
Gallican church we ſtill find panis benedictus, pain benit, 
uſed for that offered for benediction, and afterwards 
diſtributed to pious perſons who attend divine ſervice 
in chapels. 4. Conſecrated bread is a piece of wax, 
eng , or even earth, over which ſeveral ceremonies have 

en performed with benedictions, &c. to be ſent in an 
Agnus Dei, or relic box, and preſented for veneration. 
5. Unleavened bread, panis azymus. The Jews cat 
no other bread during their paſſover ; and exact ſearch 
was made in every houſe, to ſee that no leavened bread 
was left. The uſage was introduced in memory of their 
haſty departure from Egypt, when they had not leiſure 
to bake leavened. 6. Shew-bread was that offered to 
God every Sabbath-day, being placed on the golden 
table in the holy of holies. 

Hor ſe- BREAD is made of wheat, oats, and beans: to 
which ſometimes are added aniſeed, gentian, liquorice, 
fenugreek, eggs, and ale; and ſometimes rye and 
white wine are uſed. | 

For race-horſes three ſorts of bread are uſually given 
with ſucceſs, for the ſecond, third, and fourth nights 
feeding: they are all made of beans and wheat worked 
with barm ; the difference conſiſting chiefly in the pro- 
portion of the two former. In the firſt kind, three times 
the quantity of beans is uſed to one of wheat ; in the 
ſecond, equal quantities of both ; in the third, three 
times the quantity of wheat to one of beans. 

Sago-BREAD. See Sao. 

Aſſize* of BREAD. The price and weight of bread is »gee Affe, 
regulated by the magiſtrates according to the price of par. ult. 
wheat. We have divers tables of the weights of the 
loaves both of wheat, wheaten, and houſchold bread, at 
every price of wheat. If bread want one ounce in 36, 
the baker formerly was to ſuffer the pillory : now to 
forfeit 5s. for every ounce wanting; and for every de- 
fe& leſs than an ounce, 2s 6 d.; ſuch bread being 
complained of and weighed before a magiſtrate within 
24 hours after it is baked or expoſed to ſale within the 
bills of mortality, or within three days in any other 
place. It is to be obſerved, bread loſes weight by keep- 
ing: in ſome experiments recited by Bartholine, the 
diminution was near one-fourth in ſix months. The 
ſame author aſſures us, that in Norway they make 
bread which keeps 30 or 40 years; and that they are 
there fonder of their old hard bread, than elſewhere of 


new or ſoft; ſince the older it is, the more agreeable 


it grows, For their great feaſts, particular care is ta- 
ken to have the oldeſt bread ; ſo that, at the chriſtening 
of a child, they have uſually bread which had been ba- 
ked perhaps at the chriſtening of his grandfather. It 
is made of barley and oat-meal baked between two hol- 
low ſtones. 
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Bar un- Room, in a ſhip, that deſtined to hold the 
bread or biſket. 

The boards of the bread-room ſhould be jointed and 
caulked, and even lined with tin plates or mats. It is 
alſo proper to warm it well with charcoal for ſeveral 
days betore the biſket is put into it; ſince nothing is 
more injurious to the bread than moiſture, 

BREADTH, in geometry, one of the three dimen- 
ſions of bodies, which multiplied into their length con- 
ſtitutcs a ſurface, 

BREAK, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies to divide a 
thing into ſeveral paris with violence, 

In the art of war, to breat ground, is to open the 
trenches before a place. 

Among ſportſmen, to break a horſe in trotting, is to 
make him light upon the hand in trotting, in order to 
make him fit for a gallop. To break a horſe for hunt- 


ing, is to ſupple him, to make him take the habit of 


* Barthdl. 
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running. 

BREAK ERS, a name given by ſailors to thoſe bil- 
lows that break violenily over rocks lying under the 
ſurface of the ſea. They are diſtinguiſhed both by their 
appearance and found, as they cover that part of the 
ſea with a perpetual foam, aud produce a hoarſe and 
terrible roaring very different from what the waves 
uſually have in a deeper bottom. When a ſhip is un- 
happily driven among, breakers, it is hardly poſhble to 
fave her, as every billow that heaves her upwards ſcrves 
10 daſh her down with additional force when it breaks 
over the rocks or ſands beneath it, 

BREAKING, in a mercantile ſtyle, denotes the be- 
coming bankrupt. Sce BANKKUPT. 

BrearxnGc-Bulk, in the ſea-language, is the ſame 
with unlading part of the cargo. 

BREAKSPEAR 8 Sce ADRIAN IV. 

BREAM, in ichthyology. See CyykINUS. 

To BEAM, to barn off the filth, ſuch as graſs, ooze, 
ſhells, or ſea-weed, from a ſhip's bottom, that has ga- 
thered to it in a voyage, or by lying long in a harbour. 
This operation is performed by holding kindled furze, 
ſagots, or ſuch materials, to the bottom, ſo that the 
flame incorporating with the pitch, ſulphur, &c. that 
had formerly covered it, immediately looſens and 
throws off whatever filth may have adhered to the 
planks. After this, the bottom is covered anew with 
a compoſition of ſulphur, tallow, &c. which not only 
makes it ſmooth and ſlippery, ſo as to divide the fluid 
more readily, but alſo poiſons and deſtroys thoſe worms 
which eat throagh the planks in the courſe of a voyage. 
Breaming may be performed either when the fhip 
lics agronnd, after the tide has ebbed from her, or by 
docking, or by careening. 

BREAST, in anatomy, denotes the fore-parts of 
the thorax, Sce ANATOMY, no 36, 111. 

Smiting the breaſt is one of the expreſſions of peni- 
tence. in the Romith church, the prieſt beats his 
breaſt in rehearſing the general confeſſion at the begin- 
ning of the mals. 


5 171. Cl. BREASTS, or Mammea, in anatomy. See Ax Aro- 
Lex M-d. MY, no 112. 


p. 728. 


The breaſts are uſually two; though we alſo meet with 


„ / f 7 . 4 
f Cubro!. 0b- inſtances of trimamiæ, or women with three breaſts *, 


ferv. 7. 


Hlaf. Com. 
4 1 Veli g. 
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and even ſome with four, all yielding milk alike +. 
Bet 487+» Hooks, in ſhip-building, are thick pieces of 
timber incuryated into the form of knees, and uſed to 
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ſtrengthen the fore-part of the ſhip, where they are Breaft 


placed at different heights directly acroſs the ſtem, ſo 
as to unite it with the bows on each ſide. 
hooks are ſtrongly connected to the ſtem and hawſe- 
picces by tree-nails, and by bolts driven from without 
through the planks and hawſe- pieces, and the u bole 
thickneſs of the breaſt-hooks, npou whoſe inſide thoſe 
bolts are forclocked or clinched upon rings. They are 
uſually about one-third thicker, and twice as long, as 
the knees of the decks they ſupport. 

Bee asr-Plate, in antiquity, a piece of armour worn 
to defend the breaſt, originally believed to be made of 
hides, or hemp twiſted into ſmall cords, but afterwards 
made of braſs, iron, or other metals, which were ſome- 
times ſo exquiſitely hardened, as to be proof againſt the 
greateſt force. 

BreasT-F late, in Jewiſh antiquity, one part of the 
prieſtly veſtments p worn by the high-pricſts. Ir 
was a folded piece of the ſame rich embroidered ſtuff of 
which the ephod was made; and it was ſet with twelve 
precious ſtones, on each of which was engraven the 
name of the tribes. They were ſet in four rows, three 
in cach row; and were divided from each other by the 
little golden ſquares or partitions in which they were 
ſet. The names of theſe ſtones, and that of the tribes 
engraven on them, as alſo their diſpoſition on the breaſt- 
plate, are as follows: 


Sardine, 1 4 Emerald. Ligure. | Eryl. | 
Revnen,. JuDAn. Gay. Z£8ULUN. 


| Topaz. Sapphire, | Agate. | Onyx. 
SIMEON, Das, ASHER. | Josryn. 


 Carbuncle. 14 5 Amethyſt. Jaſper. | 
Levi. NeruTHALI, Is SACHAR. | |Benxjamin. 
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This breaſt-plate was faſtened at the four corners; 
thoſe on the top to each ſhoulder by a golden hook or 
ring at the end of a wreathed chain ; and thoſe below, 
to the girdle of the ephod, by two ſtrings or ribbons, 
which had likewiſe two rings and hooks. 

This ornament was never to be ſevered from the 
prieſtly garment; and it was called the memorial, to 
put the high-prieſt in mind how dear thoſe tribes ought 
to be to him, whoſe names he wore on his breaſt. | It 
is alſo called the breaſi-plate of judgment, becauſe it 
had the divine oracle of Urim and T hummim annexed 
to it. Sce Ua Thummin. 

Bret asT-Plate, in the manege, the ſtrap of leather 
that runs from one fide of the ſaddle to the other, over 
the horſe's breaſt, in order to keep the ſaddle tight, 
and hinder it from ſliding backwards. 


BreasT-Work, in fortification, the ſame with Pa- 


RAE T. 

BREATH, the air inſpired and expelled again in 
the action of reſpiration, 

The ancients were very watchful over the laſt breath 
of dying perſons, which the neareſt relations, as the 


mother, father, brother or the like; received in their 
mouths. 


BREATHING, the ſame with Rxsy1naT1oON. 
BRECHIN, a town of Scotland, in the county of 
Angus, ſituated in E. Long. 2, 18, N. Lat. 56, 30. Ir 
conſiſts 


The breaſt- Brechin. 


B R E. 


Brechin. conſiſts of one large handſome ſtreet, and two imaller ; 


wo——__— 0d is ſcatcd ont 


Pennants 


Tour inScot- David I. about the year 1150. 


land. 


e ſide of a ſmall hill, waſhed by the 
river Southeſk, over which there is a ſtone-bridge of 
two large arches. At the foot of the town is a _ 
row of houſes independent of it, built on ground hel 
in feu from the family of Northeſk. It is a royal 
borough, and, with four others, ſends a member to 
parliament. In rcſpe& to trade, it has only a ſmall 
thare of the linen manufacture, It lies at no great di- 
ſtance from the harbour of Montroſe ; and the tide 
flows within two miles of the town ; to which a canal 
might be made, which perhaps might create a trade, 
but would be of certain ſervice in conveying down the 
corn of the country for exportation, 

Brechin was a rich and ancient bichopric founded by 
At the reformation, 
its revenues, in money and in kind, amounted to 7001. 
a-year ; but, after that event, were reduced to 1501. 
chiefly by the alienation of lands and tythes by Alex- 
ander Campbell, the firſt Proteſtant biſhop, to his 
chieftain the earl of Argyle.—The Culdees had a con- 
vent here. Their abbot Leod was witneſs to the grant 
made by king David to his new abbey of Dunferm- 
line. In after times, they gave way to the Mathurines 
or Red Friars. The ruins of their houſe, according to 
Maitland, are till to be ſeen in the College Wynd.— 
Here was likewiſe an hoſpital called Maiſon de Dieu, 
founded in 1256, by William de Brechin, for the re- 
poſe of the ſouls of the kings William and Alexander ; 
of John earl of Cheſter, and of Huntingdon his bro- 
ther; of Henry his father, and Juliana his mother. 
Albinus biſhop of Brechin, in the reign of Alexan- 
der II. was witneſs to the grant. By the walls which 
are yet ſtanding, behind the welt end of the chief ſtreet, 
it appears to have been an clegant little building. 

The cathedral is a Gothic pile, ſupported by 12 pil- 
lars; is in length 166 feet, in breadth 61: part is ruin- 
ous, and part ſerves as the pariſh- church. The weſt end 
of one of the ailes is entire: its door is Gothic, and the 
arch conſiſts of many mouldings ; the window of it neat 
tracery. The ſteeple is a handſome tower, 120 feet 
high; the four lower windows in form of long narrow 
openings; the belfry windows adorned with that ſpe- 
cies of opening called the guatrefsi/ the top battle- 
mented, ont of which riſes a handſome ſpire.—At a 
ſmall diſtance from the aile ſtands one of thoſe ſingular 
round towers whoſe uſe has ſo long baffled the conjec- 
tures of antiquaries. Theſe towers appear to have been 
peculiar to North-Britain and Ireland : in the laſt they 
are frequent; in the former, only two at this time ex- 
iſt. That at Brechin ſtood originally detached from 
other buildings. It is at prefent joined near the bottom 
by a low additional aile to the church, which rakes in 
about a ſixth of its circumference. From this aile there 
is an entrance into it of modern date, approachable by 
a few ſteps, for the uſe of the ringers ; two handſome 
bells are placed in it, which are got at by means of fix 
ladders placed on wooden ſemicircular floors, each reſt- 
ing on the circular abutments withinſide of the tower. 
The height from the ground to the roof is 80 feet; the 
inner diameter, within a few feet of the bottom, is 8 
feet ; the thickneſs of the wall at that part, 7 feet 2 
inches ; ſo that the whole diameter is 15 feet 2 inches; 
the circumference very near 48 feet; the inner diame- 
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ter at top is & fect 7 inches; the thicknels of the walls, 
4 fect 6 inches; the circumference, 38 feet 8 inches: 
which proportion gives the building an inexpreſſible 
elegance: the top is roofed with an oftagonal ſpire 
23 feet high, which makes the whole 103. In this ſpire 
are four windows placed alternate on the ſides, reſting 
on the top of the tower ; near the top of the tower are 
four others facing the four cardinal points: near the 
bottom are two arches, one within another, in relief ; 
on the top of the utmolt is a crucifixion : between the 
mouldings of the utmoſt and inner are two figures; one 
of the Virgin Mary; the other of St John, the cup, 
and lamb. On each corner of the bottom of this arch 
is a figure of certain beaſts ; one poſlibly the Caledo- 
nian bear ; and the other, with a long ſnout, the boar. 
The ſtone-work within the inner arch has a ſmall ſlit or 
anos Year but without the appearance of there having 

cen a door within any modern period : yet there might 
have been one originally ; for the filling up conſiſts of 
larger ſtones than the reſt of this curious rotund. The 
whole is built with moſt elegant maſonry, which MrGough 
obſcrved to be compoſed of 60 courſes. —This tower 
hath often been obſerved to vibrate with a high wind. 

The caſtle of Brechin was built on an eminence, a little 
ſouth of the town; it under went a long ſiege in the year 
1303; was gallantly defended againſt the Engliſh under 
Edward III.; and, notwithſtanding all the efforts of that 
potent prince, the brave governor Sir Thomas Maule, 
anceſter of the preſent earl of Panmure, held out this 
ſmall fortreſs for 20 days, till he was ſlain by a ſtone 
caſt from an engine on the 20th of Auguſt, when the 
place was inſtantly ſurrendered. The Lats of Pan- 
mire have now a noble houſe on the ſite of the old 
caſtle.—Brechin is alſo remarkable for a battle ſought 
near it, in conſequence of the rebellion raiſed in 1452, 
on account of the murder of the earl of Douglas in 
Stirling caſtle. The victory fell to the royaliſts under 
the carl of Huntly. The malecontents were headed 
by the carl of Crawford, who, retiring to his caſtle of 
Finhaven, in the frenzy of diſgrace declared, that he 
would willingly paſs ſeven years in hell, to obtain the 
glory which fell to the ſhare of bis antagoniſt. 

BRECKNOCK, or BECO, a town of Brecknock- 
ſhire in Wales, and capital of the county. It is called 
by the Welch Aber hater and is ſeated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Hondey and Uſk, over which there 
is a handſome ſtone bridge. It is an ancient place, 
containing three churches, one of which is collegiate, 
and is ſeated at the weſt end of the town. The houſes 
are well built, Here was formerly a ſtately caſtle, anda 
ſtrong wall, through which there were three gates, that 
are all demoliſhed. It ſends one member to parliament, 
It is well inhabited, which is in ſome meaſure owing to 
its being the town where the aſſizes are kept; and 
there is here a conſiderable woollen- manufactory. The 
markets are well ſupplied with cattle, corn, and provi- 
ſions. W. Long. 3. 15. N. Lat. 52. o. 

BRECK NOCKSHIRE, a county of Wales, bound- 
ed by Radnorſhire, on the north ; Cardiganſhire and 
Cacrmarthenſhire, on the weſt ; Herdfordſhire and Mon- 
monthſhire, on the eaſt; and by Glamorganſhire and 
Monmonthſhire, on the ſouth. It is 35 miles in length, 
30 in breadth, and about 100 in circumference, It 
is ſurrounded with hills, which renders the air in 
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The ſoil on the hills 
is very ſtony, but the ſtreams deſcending from thence 
into the valleys render them fruitful both in corn and 

raſs, The chicf commodities here are corn, cattle, 

ſh, and otter's fur, beſides manufactures of cloth and 
ſtockings. The principal rivers are the Uſk, the 
Wye, and the Yrvon. The chief towns are Breck- 
nock, Bealt, and Hay. 

Two miles to the caſt of Brecknock is a large lake 
called Brechnock Meer, and by the Welch Lyn Savad: 
dan ; it is two miles in length, and nearly the ſame in 
breadth. It contains 2 of otters, tench, perch, 
and eels. The county ſends one member to parliament, 
It is in the dioceſe of Landaff, and contains 61 pariſhes, 
and is divided into fix hundreds. 

BREDA, a town in Holland, the capital of Dutch 
Brabant. It is a large, populous, well built city, re- 
gularly fortified after the modern way, and is one of 
the ſtrongeſt places on the Dutch frontiers, It is ſeat- 
ed on the river Meck, in a marſhy country, which may 
be overflowed and rendered inacceſſible to an army. 
It is 4000 paces in circumference, and contains up- 
wards of 2000 houſes, The town is of a triangular fi- 
gure, and the ramparts are all planted round with elms. 
At every angle there is a gate built with brick. The 

reat church is a noble ſtructure, remarkable for its 
tine ſpire, which is 362 feet high. The mauſoleum of 
Angelbert II. count of Naſſau, is a curious piece a- 
dorned with ſeveral ſtatues and inſcriptions ſuitable to 
the occaſion. In 1577 the garriſon delivered this city 
to the 23 ; but it was retaken in 1581 by 
Cloude de Barlaimont, aſſiſted by the baron de Freſin, 
who was priſoner therein. In 1590, prince Maurice 
took it again from the Spaniards. 

In 1625 it was inveſted by Spinola ; when it endu- 
red a ſiege too remarkable not to deſerve a particular 
detail, 

The citadel, which formed the reſidence of the prin- 
ces of that family, was ſurrounded by a ditch of pro- 
digious depth filled with water, and a ſtrong wall de- 
ſended by three great baſtions ; and the arſenal was 
celebrated for its extent, and the vaſt quantities of arms 
and military ſtores it contained. Spinola, perfectly 
acquainted with the ſtrength of the place, thought he 
ſhould expoſe his whole army to imminent deſtruction, 
ſhould he attempt an aſſault before he had regularly 
carried on his approaches. He even reſolved upon re- 


_ ducing the city by famine, as the method attended 


with leaſt danger to his army; and accordingly be- 
gan with drawing trenches round, for the ſpace of four 
miles, erecting forts and redoubts at certain diſtances. 
On the other hand, the garriſon, conſiſting of ſeven 
thouſand infantry, and ſeveral troops of horſe, compoſed 
of Englith, French, and Dutch ſoldiers, took the moſt 
vigorous meaſures for their own defence. The Engliſh 
were under the command of Colonel Morgan, who had 
frequently diſtinguiſhed his valour in the ſervice of the 
ſtates: the French were directed by colonel de Hau- 
terive ; and the Dutch troops were ſubje& to the im- 
mediate orders of colonel Lohre, thongh the whole re- 
ceived their inſtractions from Juſtin de Naſſau, the 
overnor. The firſt advantage was gained by Bag- 
Noni, who ſeized a large convoy of proviſions and ſtores 
coming up the river, converting the boats into a bridge. 


This loſs diſpirited the beſieged, and reduced them to 
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a ſtated allowance of bread ; and what added to their Preda. 
misfortanes, though they were ignorant of it, was tie 
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death of Prince Maurice, from whom they were in 
hopes of receiving relief. 

Meanwhile Spinola proſecuted the ſiege with the 
utmoſt diligence and vigour. On his puſhing his 
trenches near the baſtions, the beſieged began a terrible 
fire to retard his approaches, and kept it up with ſuch 
vehemence and obſtinacy, that Spinola was in hopes 
they muſt ſoon ſurrender for want of ammunition. But 
here he formed a falſe judgement of the prudence of 
2 de Naſſau, who finding he could not accompliſh 

is purpoſe by his firing, reſolved to try the effect of 
water. With this view, he ſtopped up the courſe of 
the river Marck ; and having formed a large baſon of 
water opened the ſluices, ſwept away men, horſes, and 
houſes in an inundation, and overflowed the whole 
country, The chief force of the torrent fell upon 
Spinola's quarters, and he exerted his utmoſt ability to 
remove the conſequences, He dug large pits, and cut 
out ditches and canals to receive ; water ; but theſe 
being filled, and the whole ground covered over, ſo as 
to appear one uniform maſs of water, ſerved only to 
entrap his cavalry. The inundation was augmented 
by the rains which happened to fall; a mortality among 
the ſoldiers and horſes enſued ; and of his whole army, 
Spinola had ſcarce twelve thouſand men fit for ſervice 
by the month of December. With theſe inconſiderable 
remains, lines of vaſt extent were to be defended, the 
works were to be advanced, the fallics from the garri- 
ſon repulſed, and proviſions to be conveyed into the 
camp, while Spinola, the ſoul of action, was confined 
to a lick-bed. 

In the garriſon, an epidemical diſeaſe and ſcarcity 
likewiſe prevailed; but the excellent regulations made, 
and ſtrictly obſerved, enabled the town to hold out 
three or four months beyond the time expected. The 
magiſtrates bought the corn for the bakers ; obliging 
them to ſell the bread to the inhabitants and garriſon 
at a price affixed, and returning the overplus of their 
pay to the ſoldiers. A variety of other prudent regu- 
ations were eſtabliſhed by the magiſtrates and gover- 
Ror, ſach as we de not find equalled by any ances 
recorded in hiſtory upon a ſimilar occaſion, and all e- 
vincing the ſteadineſs, ſagacity, courage, and ability, of 
Juſtin de Naſſau. A kind of rivalſhip appeared be- 
tween him and Spinola, which ſhould beſt fulfil their 
ſeveral duties. The Spaniſh general cauſed himſelf to 
be carried about the works in a litter; he inſpected 
and directed every thing; and diſplayed the activity of 
full health at the time his life was in imminent danger 
from an acute malady. He ordered ſeveral breaches 
in the lines to be repaired. Theſe the Hollanders had 
made by ſap, with a view of introducing ſuccours to 
the beſieged. He drove piles into all the ditches and 
canals through which their boats could paſs. He 
made drains, to clear off the waters of the river Marck ; 
and ſucceeded in a | on meaſure by dint of perſeve- 
rance, vigilance, and conduct. He was now reinforced 
with a body of eight thouſand foot, and one thouſand 
five hundred horſe; many of the ſick were perfectly 
recovered by his extreme care ; and his army was 
again become formidable, amounting to twenty-five 
thouſand infantry and eight thouſand cavalry. Nor 
was prince Henry idle, who now ſucceeded to the 

titles 


Breda. 
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titles and dominions of his brother Maurice, and was 


w—— eleted governor of Holland, Zealand, Guelderland, 


Utrecht, and Overyſſel. He preſſed France for aſſiſt- 
ance, and was joined by a body of cavalry under the 
conduct of the count de Rouſh and the marquis de 


Rambures. With this reinforcement, and a body of 


German infantry, he attacked the enemy's lines, and 
after an obſtinate conflict was repulſed. He advanced 
a ſecond time ; but Spinola, who entertained a high 
opinion of his valour and conduct, did not chooſe to 
wait for him in his lines; he marched out with the 
greater part of his army, ſeized upon a convenient 
poſt, and obliged the prince a ſecond time to retire to- 
wards Boiſleduc. Henry, finding no proſpect of being 
able to relieve the garriſon, ſent a permiſſion to the go- 
vernor to ſurrender on the beſt conditions he could ob- 
tain. This plan, which was ſigned with no name, fell 
into- the hands of the beſiegers, and Spinola ſent it 
open, by a trumpet, to Juſtin de Naſſau, offering him 
an honourable capitulation ; but that intrepid gover- 
nor, ſuſpecting the letter was forged, becauſe it was 
anonymous, replied civilly, that a permiſſion was not 
an order to ſarrender ; and that he ſhould better follow 
the prince of Orange's intention, and ſhow his reſpect 
for Spinola, by continuing to defend the city to the laſt 
extremity. 

By this time the garriſon was diminiſhed by diſeaſe, 
fatigue, want, and hardſhip, to half the original num- 
ber ; but — put on ſuch a countenance, as con- 
cealed his ſituation from Spinola. He frequently ſal- 
lied out upon Baglioni's quarters, where the Italians 
were periſhing with cold and hunger, the whole ſub- 
ſiſtence of the beſiegers depending on the contributions 
raiſed in the neighbouring territories. This inconve- 
nience produced a mutiny in the camp, that could not 
be appeaſed without applying violent remedies, and ex- 
ecuting within fight of the whole army the chief ring- 
leaders. One of the mutineers blew up Spinola's chief 
magazine, valued at two hundred thouſand livres. 
Urged more by neceſſity than compaſſion for the be- 
ſieged, Spinola ſent a meſſage to the governor, exhort- 
ing him not to force him to extremities, which might 
be attended with fatal conſequences to a brave garri- 
ſon ; but Juſtin, with equal art and diſſimulation, an- 
ſwered, that Spinola was certainly ill ſerved by his 
ſpies, as he appeared wholly unacquainted with the ſtate 
of affairs in Breda, which was fully provided for a 
ſiege of ſeveral months, and defended by ſoldiers who 
preferred death to the neceſlity of ſurrendering. At 


that time the beſieged were not informed of the death 


of the prince of Orange. They flattered themſelves 
with the hopes of ſpeedy ſuccour, and were entirely 
ignorant of prince Henry's late diſappointment. When 
bop wrote to the army an account of their miſerable 
condition, Henry returned an anſwer, written with his 
own hand, and ſigned with his name, appriſing them of 
the death of Maurice, the unſucceſsful attempts made 
to raiſe the ſiege and throw in ſuccours, the great in- 
feriority of his troops in point of numbers, and the 
death of king James, whereby he was diſappointed of 
a ſtrong reinforcement ; concluding, that he left the 
city entirely to the diſcretion of the governor and 


other principal officers. Juſtin was thunderſtruck with 


the contents of this letter. He*had hitherto concealed 
the total want of proviſion and ammunition from the 
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enemy, and his own garriſon, except a few officers and Breda. 
other perſons in whom he repoſed confidence. Ihe 
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colonels Hauterive and Morgan would liſten to no pro- 
politions, ſaying, that the honour of their ſeveral coun- 
tries were concerned, and that they were reſponſible 
for the conduct of the Engliſh and French forces. 
They therefore required an expreſs order from the 
prince of Orange to ſurrender, notwithſtanding they 
pined under the united preſſure of fatigue, ſcarcity, 
and diſeaſe, Juſtin acquainted the prince with their 
reſolution, and he ſent back an order to ſurrender, 
threatening with capital puniſhment whoever ſhould 
diſobey ; but he requeſted that the garriſon would firſt 
acquaint him by a certain number of fires, lighted up 
in diflerent paris of the city, how many days they ſhould 
be able to hold out. Upon receipt of this order, eleven 
fires were kindled ; but as the prince had ſent a dupli- 
cate of the order by another meſſenger, and this fell 
into the hands of the enemy, Spinola was now acquaint- 
ed with the deſperate circumſtances of the beſieged. 
By this acquiſition he likewiſe diſcovered the myſtery 
of the eleven fires : a council of war was aſſembled to 
deliberate whether they ſhould ſtay the eleven days, and 
then obliged the garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion, or 
immediately offer conditions worthy of ſo brave a gar- 
riſon. The Spaniſh officers were of the ſormer opi- 
nion; the count de Berg and Spinola fupported the 
latter. At laſt the marquis, determined to purſue the 
dictates of his noble generolity, ſent ſuch terms as 
could not be refuſed. The count de Berg conducted 
the negociation. Two e ca pitulations were 
drawn up, one for the garriſon and the other for the 
city, and both the moſt honourable and advantageous 
that could be deviſed. They were accepted, and the 
22 marched out on the 6th of June, after having 
uſtained a ſiege for ten months, whereby they were 
diminiſhed two-thirds ; nor was the loſs inferior on 
the part of the inhabitants. Spinola drew up his 
army to ſalute them, and ſurrounded by his field offi- 
cers, paid particular compliments to the governor, the 
colonels Morgan, Hauterive, and Lohre. He diſtri- 
buted money among the ſoldiers, ordered the ſick and 
wounded to be treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs, con- 
veyed the reſt in the manner moſt commodious for 
them to Gertruydenburgh, and diſplayed all the ſenti- 
ments of a hero in the regard paid to the valour and 
merit of his enemies. 


Breda was retaken by the prince of Orange, for the 


United Provinces, in 1637. There was a congreſs 


held there, and peace coneluded, in 1667, between 
the Dutch and the Engliſh. E. Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 


51. 35. 

BREDA (John Van), painter of hiſtory, landſcape, 
and converſations, was born at Antwerp in 1683, the 
ſon of Alexander Van Breda, an artiſt who was much 
eſteemed for landſcapes, views of particular ſcenes in 
Italy, fairs, aud markets, with a variety of animals and 
figures. He was inſtructed by his father ; and having 
the advantape of a good example and a good direQor, 
added to his own great application, he continued his ſtu- 
dics with his father till he was 18 years of age. Among 
the variety of capital,paintings which were at that time 


in the poſſeſſion of John de Wit at Antwerp, Breda fixed 


upon thoſe of Velvet Brueghel, which he copicd with 
extraordinary ſucceſs ; and he was alſo employed for 


nine 
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Breds nine years in copying the pictures of ſeveral other great 


maſters ; which he performed with ſuch incredible ex- 


Preeches. actueſs as ſcarcely io leave it in the power of any ju- 
rſon to diſtinguiſh the originals from the co- . 


dicious . 

ies, Having at length eſtabliſhed his reputation in 
Holland, he went to London with Ryſbrack the ſculp- 
tor and there gradually roſe into ſuch eſteem, that he 
was viſited by perſons of the higheſt rank, and parti- 
cularly — by the unfortunate Earl of Derwent- 
water, who was beheaded for rebellion in 1715. He 
found ſo much encouragement in London, that he was 
employed by the court and the nobility, and could 
ſcarce execute the large demands for his performances. 
After a reſidence of ſome years in England, he return- 
ed to Antwerp loaded with riches, the honourable te- 
ſtimonies of Engliſh liberality, as well as of his own 
merit; and in the year 1746, when Louis XIV. ar- 
rived in that city, he ſo far honoured this maſter as to 
purchaſe four of his pictures. One repreſented Chriſt 
at the ſea of Tiberias ; another, Chriſt performing 
miracles : and the other two were landſcapes, with a 
number of figures, ſo exquiſitely drawn and finiſhed 
that it would be difficult to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe of Velvet Brueghel. He certainly approached 
nearer to thoſe great maſters whoſe manner he imita- 
ted, namely, Brueghel and Wouwermans, than any 
other artiſt of his time. His landſcapes are in the 
ſtyle and taſte of the former, and his converſations, 
hiſtorical figures, fairs, ſkirmiſhes, or battles, are in 
the manner of the latter. His colouring is good ; his 
touch neat ; his ſkics and diſtances natural and beauti- 
ful ; and his taſte of deſign agrecable. He had as 
much fire in his compoſition, and perhaps more ge- 
nius, than Brueghel, in thoſe ſubjects which he paint- 
ed in the ſtyle of that maſter ; his figures are general- 
ly well placed, his grounds ſkilfully broken; every 
ſmall figure hath its particular character, and occupics 
its proper place; and, in ſhort, he is a painter of ſuch 
a rank, that the value and eſtimation of his works 
muſt always increaſe, He died in 1750. 

BREECH of a great gun, or cannon, the end next 
the touch-bole. 

BREECHES, a garment worn by males, reaching 
from the girdle to the knees, and ſcrving to cover the 
hips, thighs, &c. 

The ancient Romans had nothing in their dreſs an- 
ſwering to our breeches and ſtockings; inſtead of which, 
under their lower tunics and waiſtcoats they ſometimes 
bound their thighs and legs round with ſilken ſcarves 
or faſciz, called tibialia and femoralia. Breeches ap- 
pear to be a habit peculiar to the barbarous nations, 
eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the colder countries of the 
north; whence Tacitus calls them barbarumitiegmen. 
We find mention made of them among the ancient 
Getz, Sarmatz, Ganls, Germans, and Britons ; they 
alſo obtained among the Medes and Perſians, as being 
a people of Scythian origin : they alſo afterwards got 
footing in Italy, ſome pretend as carly as the time of 
Auguſtus ; but without much foundation, that empe- 
ror's breeches, mentioned by Snetonius, being appa- 
rently only ſwaths tied over his thighs. However this 
be, breeches were at laſt received into Italy, and grew 
ſo highly into faſhion, that it was thought neceſſary 
under Honorius and Arcadius, to reſtrain them by 
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law, and expel the bracari or breeches-makers out of Breechit 
the city ; it being thought unworthy of a nation that Breeding. 
commanded the world, to wear the apparel of barba - — 
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rians. 

BREECHINGS, in the ſca- language, the ropes 
with which the great guns are laſhed or faſtened to the 
ſhip's fide, They are thus called, becauſe made to paſs 
round the breech of the gun. 

BREEDING, in a general ſenſe, the producing, 
nouriſhing, and educating, all manner of young ani- 
mals. 

BREEDING, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a perſon's de- 
portment or behaviour in the external offices and deco- 
rums of ſocial life, In this ſenſe we ſay, well-bred, ill- 
bred, a man of breeding, c. Good-breeding is hard 
todefine ; none can underſtand the ſpeculation but thoſe 
who have the practice. Good-breeding amounts to 
much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called politeneſs, 
among the ancient Romans x#rbanity. Good-breeding 
is near to virtue, and will of itſelf lead a man a great 
part of the way towards the ſame. It teaches him to 
rejoice in acts of civility, to ſeek out objects of com- 
paſſion, and to be pleaſed with every occaſion of doing 
them good offices. Lord Shafteſbury compares the 
well-bred man with the real philoſopher : both charac- 
ters aim at what is excellent, aſpire to a juſt taſte, and 
carry in view the model of what is beautiful and beco- 
ming. The conduct and manners of the one are formed 
according to the moſt perfect caſe, and good entertain- 
ment of company; of the other, according to the ſtrict- 
eſt intereſt of mankind: the one according to his rank 
and quality in his private ſtation, the other according 
to his rank and dignity in nature. Horace ſcems te 
have united both characters, 

Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc ſum. 
See the article Good- MANNERS. 

BretbinG of Herſes, See Equus. | 

BREEDING of Fiſh. The neceſſary qualities of a pond, 
to make it Terve well for breeding, fiſh, are very differ- 
ent from thoſe which are to make it ſerve for the feed- 
ing of them, inſomuch that ſome particular ponds ſerve 
only for one of theſe purpoſes, and others for the o— 
ther; and ſcarce ever the ſame pond is found to an- 
ſwer for them both. In general, it is much more rare 
to find a good breeding pond than a good feeding one, 
The beſt indications for a good breeding pond are theſe ; 
that there be a good quantity of ruſhes and graſs about 
its ſides, with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch as horſe-ponds uſu- 
ally have : when a pond has this property, and takes to 
the breeding of fiſh, it is amazing what a progreſs will 
be made ig a little time. The ſpawn of fiſh is prodi- 
gions in quantity ; and where it ſucceeds, one is able 
to produce many millions : thvs, in one of theſe breed- 
ing ponds, two or three melters, and as many ſpawners, 
will, in a very little time, ſtock the whole country. 
When theſe ponds are not meant entirely for breeding, 
but the owner would have the fiſh to grow to ſome ſize 
in them, the method is to thin the numbers, becauſe 


they would otherwiſe ſtarve one another, and to put jn 


other fiſh that will prey apon the young, and thin them 
in the quickeſt manner. Eels and perch are the moſt 


uſeſul on this account; becauſe they prey not only up- 
on the ſpawn itſelf, but upon the young fry from the 
firſt hatching to the time they are of a conſiderable ſize. 

Some 
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nccenberg Some fiſh are obſerved to breed indifferently in all kinds 


— 


of waters, and that in conſiderable plenty; of this na- 
ture are the roach, pike, and perch. 

BREENBERG ( Bartholomew), an excellent paint- 
er, was born in 1620, He is beſt known by the name 
of Bartolomeo, an appellation beſtowed upon him, for 
diſtinction ſake, by the ſociety of Flemiſh painters at 
Rome called Bentvoge/s, He was born at Utrecht; 
but in the early part of his life went to Rome. His 
ſtudies in the art of painting were attended with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that his pictures were held in the higheſt eſti- 
mation. He greatly excelled in landſcapes, and theſe 
he enriched with hiſtorical ſubjects. The figures and 
animals which he introduced were very ſpirited, and 
drawn in a maſterly manner ; eſpecially when they 
were not larger than the ſize in which he uſually paint- 
cd them. He died 1660, aged 40 years. He alſo 
etched from his own deſigns a ſet of 24 Views and 
Landſcapes, ornament:d with Ruins. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting wind that blows from ſea or 
land for ſome certain hours in the day or night; common 
in Africa and ſome parts of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

Breezes differ from te ſiæ or trade-winds, as the for- 
mer are diurnal, or have their periods each day; and 
the latter are anniverſary, and blow at a diſtance from 
land. The ſea- breezes rule by day, and the land- breezes 
by night ; ſo that, dividing their empire, they remain 
conſtant as the ſeaſons of the year, or courſe of the ſun, 
on which they ſeem to depend : not but that they ap- 
pear ſooner or later, ſtronger or weaker, in ſome places 
than in others ; and vary the alternative according tothe 
ſeveral latitudes, ſituations, and ſoils, &c. of the coun- 
tries where they are found. See the article Wind, 

BRrEEzE-Fly. Sec TaBANUs. 

BREGENTZ, or BERGENTZ, a town of Tyrol in 
Germany, ſituated at the eaſt end of the lake of Con- 
{tance, in E. Long. 9. 40. N. Lat. 47. 36. 

BREGMA, in anatomy, the ſame with finciput, 
See ANATOMY, no 11, 13. 

BREHAR, one of the Scilly iſlands, lying almoſt 
directly weſt of the land's end in Cornwall, about the 
diſtance of 30 miles. It lies between the iſles of Mi- 
carlo, Guel, Treſcaw, and Samſon. It is the rougheſt 
and moſt mountainous of them all, and not many years 
ſince, there were only two families in it, but now there 
are 13. There are a few poor houſes, called the tun 
of Brehar ; and there are ſeveral 8A RRO S edged with 
ſtone, in which they buried conſiderable perſons in an- 
cient times; beſides many monuments of the DRolps. 
Some are of opinion, that this with the reſt made but 
one iſland, which is the reaſon why ſo many antiquities 
are now found in moſt of them. 

BREHONS, the provincial judges among the an- 
cient Iriſh, by whom juſtice was adminiſtered, and con- 
troverſies decided, Theſe ſages were a diſtinct tribe or 
family, to whom competent lands were allowed in in- 
heritance. In criminal caſes the brehon had the eleventh 
part of all the fines ; which could not but be conſider- 


able ata time when murders, rapes, robberics, and the 


like offences, were only ſubject to pecuniary commuta- 
tions, 
Brrnon-Laws, or Lepes Brehonice, denote the 
2 maxims or rules of law obſerved by the bre- 
ons, and having the force of laws throughout all the 


provinces of Ireland. Several fragments of the /eges 
VoL. III. N 
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brehonice are ſtill extant in public and private libraries. Bremegar- 


The moſt complete collection is that belonging to the 
duke of Chandos; containing 224 ſheets cloſe written, 
full of abbreviated words, and not very legible. By 
the ſtatute of Kilkenny, made under Edward III. it is 
enacted that no Engliſh ſubje& ſhall ſubmit to a trial 
by the brehon law, on the penalty of high treaſon. Not- 
withſtanding which, many were ſtill under a neceſſity 
of being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till 
the whole kingdom was ſettled on an Engliſh bottom 
by king James I. 

BREMEGARTON, a handſome and pretty conſi- 
derable town of Swiflerland, in the territory of Fyen- 
Aempter, between the cantons of Zurich and Bern. 
The inhabitants deal chiefly in paper ; and their reli- 
gion is the Roman-catholic. It is divided into the 
upper and larger towns, and is very advantageouſly 
ſcated on the river Ruſs, E. Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 
47. 20. | 

BREMEN, a large, populous, and very ſtrong town 
of Germany, capital of a dnchy of the ſame name, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee, ſecularized in favour of the Swedes, 
but now belongs to the elector of Hanover. The river 
Weſer runs through the middle, and divides it into the 
old and new town. In September 1739, while the inha- 
bitants were aſleep, the magazine of powder was ſet on 
fire by 1 and all the houſes were ſhook, as if 
there had been a violent earthquake, which threw them 
into a terrible conſternation. This town is divided into 
four quarters, each of which has a burgomaſter ; and 
in the middle there is a large market-place, with the 
ſtatue of Rolando. Bremen drives a very large trade 
for iron, flax, hemp, and linen, with France, England, 
Spain, and Portugal, and in return takes back other 
proviſions, with which it ſupplies Weſtphalia and the 
countries about Hanover. It alſo gets a great deal by 
its fiſheries ; the trade for blubber with the ſouth of 
Germany is very conſiderable. E. Long. 8. 45. N. 
Lat. 53. 40. 

BREMEN, a duchy of Germany, in the province of 
Lower Saxony, lying between the rivers Weſer and the 
Elbe ; of which the former ſeparates it from the duchy 
of Oldenburg, and the other from that of Holſtein, 
The air is cold ; but the country 1s fertile, and well 
peopled. It formerly belonged to the Swedes, but was 
afterwards ſold to the king of Great Britain, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, in 1716. In the winter it is ſubject 
to inundations. In 1617, on Chriſtmas-day, ſeveral 
thouſand cattle were drowned, beſides ſeveral hundreds 
of men; and the country was ſo covered with water, 
that it has coſt immenſe ſums to repair the dykes. Bre- 
men 1s the capital town. 

Brtemen-Veerd, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
lower Saxony, and duchy of Bremen. It js an open 
town, ſeated on the river Ooſt, and was formerly the 
place of reſidence of the archbiſhop. E. Long. 8. 35. 
N. Lat. 53. 58. 

BRENNAGE, BRENNAGIUMu, in middle-age wri- 
ters, a kind of tribute paid in lieu of bran, or bran 
itſelf, which the tenants were obliged to furniſh for 
the ſupport of the lord's hounds, The word is alſo 
written brenage, brenagium, and brenaige, bernagium, 
brenaticum, and brennaticum. 

BRENNUS, a celebrated captain among the Gauls, 
who, about 388 years before the Chriſtian æra, entered 

3 Italy 
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Italy with a erful army ; made great conqueſts 
how ; r- 1 ; and ſacked Rome. The 
capitol alone was defended ; and Camillas coming to its 
relief, drove the Gauls not only out of Rome, but out 
of all Italy. Sec { Hiſtory of ROME. 

BRENT, a town of Devonſhire, with a market on 
Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 13th and October 0th, 
for horued cattle, It is but a ſmall place, and lies on 
the road from Exeter to Plymouth, being 26 miles 
ſouth-weſt from the former, and 198 weſt- by - ſouth of 
London. W. Long. 5. 7. N. Lat. 50. 30. 

Br Gooſe, a ſpecies of gooſe with a black neck, 
and a white collar round ; uſually confounded with the 
barnacle, tho' in reality a diſtinct ſpecies. Sec Ax As. 

BRENTFORD, a town of Middleſex, in the great 
London road to the weſt, It is divided into old and 
new Brentferd, in which laſt are the church and mar- 
ket-houſe, and where the country elections are held, It 
is a long place, well ſtocked with public houſes, and is 
ſeated on the river Thames, in W. Long. o. 10. N. 
Lat. 51. 26. 

BRENT WOOD, or BuxxTwooD, a town of Eſſex 
in England; it ſtands on a riſing ground in the road 
from London to Colcheſter, and bas ſeveral good inns. 
E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 51. 38. 

BREREWOOD (Edward), a very learned Engliſh 
mathematician and antiquary, was the ſon of Robert 
Brerewood a tradeſman, who was thrice mayor of Cheſ- 
ter ; and born in that city in the year 1565. He was 
educated in grammar learning at the free ſchool in Cheſ- 
ter; and afterwards ee. in 1581, of Brazen-noſe- 
college in Oxford, In the year 1596, he became the 
firſt profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham-college in Lon- 
don; where he led the ſame private and retired courſe 
of life that he had before done in Oxford. He died 
there of a ſever, upon the 4th of November 1613, much 
lamented, He was a great ſearcher into antiquity and 
curious knowledge; but is remarkable for having never 
publiſhed any : during his lifetime. After his 
death came out the following works. 1. De ponderibus 
et pretiis veterum nummorum. 2. Inquiries touching 
the diverſities of languages and religion through the 
chief parts of the world. 3. Elementa logice in gra- 
tiam ſludiaſæ juventutis in Acad. Oxon. 4. . 
quidam logici. 5. 6. Two treatiſes on the Sabbath, 
7. Tractalus duo, quorum primus eſi de meteoris, ſecun- 
dus de «culo. 8. Commentarii in ethica Ariſlotelis, Mr 
Wood tells us, that the original manuſcript of this, 
written with his own hand, is in the ſmalleſt and neateſt 
characters that his eyes ever beheld ; and that it was fi- 
niſhed by him on the 27th of October 1526, 9g. Patri- 
archal government of the anciem church. 

BRESCIA, a ſtrong and handſome town of Italy, 
with a biſhop's ſee and a good citadel. It is the capital 
of Breſciano in the territory of Venice, and is ſeated in 
an agrecable plain on the river Garza, in E. Long. 10. 
5. N. Lat. 45. 31. 

BRESCIANO, a province of Italy in the territory 
of Venice ; bounded on the north, by the Griſons and 
the biſhopric of Treut ; on the caſt, by the lake Garda, 
the Veroneſe, and the duchy of Mantua; on the ſouth, 
by the duchy of Mantua and the Cremoneſe ; and on 
the weſt, by the Creſmaſco, the Burgomaſco, and the 


Valtelina. It is watered by ſcyeral ſmall rivers, which 
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render it very ſertile; and is full of towns and villages, Breſells 


of which Breſcia is the capital. 

BRESELLO, a ſmall town in Italy, of the duchy 
of Modena, ſcated on the river Po, in E. Long. 10. 25. 
N. Lat. 44. 55. 

BRESCICATE, in commerce, a kind of bays, of 
which there is ſome trade carricd on with the negroes, 
between the river Gambia and Sicrra Leona. The beſt 
ſorts for that purpoſe are the blue and the red. 

BRESLAU, a ſmall duchy of lower Sileſia, in Ger- 
many, lying between thoſe of Wolaw, Olile, Brieg, 
Schwednitz, and Lignitz. It is every where level and 
flat; is an excellent corn country, yielding alſo good 
paſture ; abounding alſo with herds & cattle and flocks 
of ſheep ; but deſtitute of wood, except in one diſtrict 
or circle; and the roads in general are very bad. It is 
an immediate principality ; that is, one of which both 
the property and juriſdiction belong to the king, form- 
ing a part of one of the three bailiwics into which all 
the immediate principalitics are divided, 

BRESLAU, the chief town of the duchy of that name, 
and of all Sileſia, is ſituated at the conflux of the O- 
der and Oblau, in E. Long. 17. 5. N. Lat. 51. 4. In- 
cluding the ſuburbs, it is of great extent ; having many 
large regular ſquares, broad ſtreets, ſtately public and 
private edifices ; but the fortifications are of no preat 
importance. Here are in particular a great many 
churches and convents bclonging to the catholics ; of 
the former are ſeveral alſo belonging to the Lutherans, 
ene to the Calviniſts, and another to the Greeks. The 
Jews bave likewiſe two ſynagogues, the biſhop a ſtately 
palace, and the Lutherans two gymnaſiums. The Po- 
piſh univerſity is a noble ſtructure, nor is the exchange 
deſtitnte of magnificence. This city is the ſeat of all the 
high colleges ; and the third in rank, next to Berlin 
and Konigſberg, in all the Pruſſian dominions. The 
magiſtracy of it is Lutheran, and its trade and manu- 
factures are very conſiderable. Several of the monaſte- 
ries and nunneries are very magnificent ; and there are 
alſo ſome good public libraries in it, with two armou- 
ries, a college of 12 and a mint. Breſlau is 
very populous, and much frequented by Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Poliſh, and other merchants, having ſeveral 
yearly fairs. The city was taken by the king of Pruffia 
in 1741, and retaken by the Auſtrians in 1757; but 
the king of Pruſſia took it back again the ſame year, 
and gained a ſignal victory over the Auſtrians at Leu- 
then, a village not far from the capital. 

BRESSE, a province of France, bounded on the 
north, by Burgundy and the Franche Compte; on the 
eaſt, by Savoy ; on the ſouth, by Viennois; on the weſt, 
by the principality of Dombes and the Somme. It is 
40 miles from north to ſouth, and 23 from caſt to weſt. 
It is fertile in corn and hemp, has fine paſtures, and 
ſeveral lakes with plenty of fiſh. It is divided into the 
higher and lower; the firſt is on the ſide of Bourges, 
and the ſecond towards St Trivier and the river Sonne. 
The French got poſſeſſion of it in 1601. The princi- 
pal places are Bourgen, Breſſe, Montluel, Pont de 
Vaux, and Coligny. | 

BRESSICI, in geography. See BRESHE. 

BREST, a maritime town of France, in lower Brit- 
tany, ſeated on the declivity of a hill on the ſide of its 
port, which is the largeſt in the Kingdom, and will hold 
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500 ſhips at a time. There is an arſenal with ſea- 
ſtores, which was placed there on account of its ncar- 
neſs to the woods, mines of iron, and other things pro- 
= for the building of ſhips. It was entirely conſumed 

y fire iu 1744, which was an irreparable loſs to France, 
The entrance into the port is guarded by a ſtrong caſ- 
tle ſeated on a rock, which cannot be attempted on the 
ſea ſide, becauſe it is craggy, and is defended on the 


land fide by a large ditch and other fortifications. The 
ſtreets of Breſt arc very narrow, ill contrived, few in 


number, and have all a deſcent. A great quay ſur- 
rounds this ſide of the port, which is above a mile in 
length, and 200 paces broad ; and there are magazines 
on the quay full of all foreign merchandizes. On the 
other ſide of the port the fine church of Notre Dame 
is ſituated ; and in a ſuburb which is as big as half the 
city, there is a ſtrong tower oppoſite to the caſtle, at 
the entrance ef the port; there is allo a great quay 
on this ſide, bordered with large magazines, partly 
within the rock, which has been cut away to enlarge 
the place. Theſe are extended almoſt as far as the 
bottom of the harbour, where there are two docks ve- 
ry commodious for the building of large ſhips : the ſhops 
and houſes of the workmen are all around them: the 
ropewalks are ſeparated from the city by one of theſe 
docks. The entrance into the harbour is called the 
gullet, and is a paſſage extremely difficult on account of 
the ſank rocks on both ſides of the ſhore; but there 
are experienced pilots who carry ſhips in very ſafely. 
The Engliſh attempted to take poſſeſſion of this harbour 
in 1694, but were diſappointed. W. Long. 4. 26. 
N, Lat. 48. 23. 

BRrEsST, or Breaſl, in architecture, a term ſometimes 
uſed for the member of a column, more uſually called 
torut. See TORUS. 

Barsr- Summers, in timber buildings, are pieces in 
the outward thereof, into which the girders are framed: 
this, in the ground- floor, is called a ce//; and, in the 
garret-floor, a beam.—As to their ſize, it is the ſame 
with that of girders. Sec GIRD ERS. | 

BRESTE, the palatinate of, is one of the provinces 
of Cujava, in Poland. It lies between the palatinates 
of Ploeſko, Rava, and Lencici Wiadiſlaw. It is di- 
vided into four chatelanies, and Ereſte is tlie capital of 
the whole. 

BarsTE, or Breſſici, the capital of the palatinate of 
Breſſici, and of Poleſia, in Poland, ſeated on the river 
Bog, 80 miles caſt of Warſaw, and ſubje& to Poland. 
It is a fortified town, and has a caſtle built upon a rock. 
Here is a famous ſynagogue, reſorted to by the Jews 
from all the countries in Europe. E. Long. 24. 0. N. 
Lat. 41. 35. 

BRET, a name the people on the coaſts of Lincoln- 
ſhire give to the common turbot, a fiſh extremely plen- 
tiful with them, and taken in vaſt abundance. The way 
of catching them is in a net trailed on the ground by 
two horſes; the one going up to the middle of his body 
in water, the other on ſhore. 

BRETESSE, in heraldry denotes a line embattled 
en both ſides. 

BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF THE THEE $PI- 
xIT, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, an appellation aſſumed by 
a new ſect which ſprung up towards the cloſe of the 
thirteenth century, and gained many adherents in Ita- 
ly, France and Germany. They took their denomina- 
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tion from the words of St Paul, Rom. chap, viii. ver. Brethren, 
2, 14, and maintained that the true children of Gd —— 


BRE 


were inveſted with the privilege of a full and perfect 
freedom from the juriſdiQion of the law. They were 
enthuliaſts to a degree of diſtraction, both in their 
principles and practice. They reſembled the Beghard;, 
by which name they were ſometimes called, in their 
aſpect, apparel, and manner of living. Some of their 
profetled principles reſembled thoſe of the Pantheiſts ; 


for they held, that all thing* flawed by emanation from 
God ; that rational ſouls were portions of the Deity, 


and that the univerſe was God; and that, by the power 
of contemplation, they were united to the Deity, ard 
acquired hereby a glorious and ſublime liberty, both 
from the ſinful loſts and the common inſtin&s of na- 
ture: and hence they conclude, that the perſon, who 
was thus abſorbed in the abyſs of the Deity, became 
a part of the Godhead, and was the ſon of God, in 
the ſame ſcnſe and manner that Chriſt was, and that 
he was freed from the oblipation of all laws human 
and divine, They treated with contempt all Chriſtian 
ordinances, and all external acts of religion, as un- 
ſuitable to the ſtate of perfection at which they were 
arrived. Some of them were honeſt but deluded en- 
thuſiaſts; and they endured the torments inflicted up- 
on them by the inquiſitors with aſtoniſhing calmneſs 
and triumph. Others proceeded to the moſt extrava- 
gant licentiouſneſs of conduct. They beld their ſecret 
aſſemblies ſtark naked, and lay in the ſame beds with 
their ſpiritual ſiſters, and indiſcriminately with other 


women, without the leaſt ſcruple or heſitation : modeſ- 


ty and decency being, according to their creed, marks 
of inward corruption. And ſome of them proceeded 
ſtill farther, and maintained, that the divine man, or 
believer could not fin, let his conduct be ever ſo hor- 
rible or atrocious. Many edits were publiſhed a- 

ainſt them ; but notwithſtanding the ſeverities they 
ſaffered, they continned till about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, They were called by ſeveral other 
names, ſuch as Schweltriones, Picards, Adamites, and 
Turlupins. | | 

BRETHREN and Clerks of the Common Life, a denomi- 
nation aſſumed by a religious fraternity towards the Jat- 
ter end of the fifteenth century, They lived under the 
rule of St Auguſtin, and were eminently uſeful in pro- 
moting the cauſe of religion and learning. Their ſoci- 
ety was firſt formed, in the preceding century, by Ge- 
rard de Groote, a native of Deventer; but did not flon- 
riſh till about the period abovementioned, when it ob- 
tained the approbation of the council of Conſtance, and 
became very reſpectable ia Hollaud, the Lower Ger- 
many, and the adjacent provinces, It was divided in- 
to two claſſes; the ſettered brethren or clerks, and the 
illiterate : they lived in ſeparate habitations, but main- 
tained the cloſeſt fraternal union, The former ap- 
plicd to the ſtudy of polite literature, and the educa- 
tion of youth; whilſt the latter were employed in 
maunal labour, and the mechanic arts. They were 
frequently called Beghards and Lollards, by way of 
reproach, 

White BRETHREN, fratres albati, were the followers 
of a leader about the beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, who was arrayed in a white garment; and as they 
were alſo clothed in white linen, they were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by this title, Their leader was a prieſt from the 
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number of followers. This deluded enthuſiaſt practi- 
ſed many acts of mortification and penance, endeavour- 
ed to preſuade the European nations to renew the holy 
war, and pretended that he was favoured with divine 
vifions, Boniface IX. ordered him to be apprehend- 
ed and committed to the flames, upon which his fol- 
lowers diſpcricd. 


RETON. or Cavz.-Rorrais, an ifland near the 
ealtern continent of North-America lying between 45 


and 47 degrees of north latitude, It is ſeparated from 
Nova Scotia by a narrow firait called Carnſs, and is a- 
bout 100 miles in length and 50 in breadth. It is 
ſurroanded with little ſharp-pointed rocks, ſeparated 
from each other by the waves, above which ng of 
their tops are viſible, All its harbours are open tothe 
caſt, turning towards the ſouth. On the other parts of 
the coaſt their are but a few anchoring places for ſmall 
veſſels, in creeks, or between iſlets. Except in the 
hilly parts, the ſurface of the country has but little ſo- 
lidity, being every where covered with a light moſs and 
with water. The dampneſs of the foil is exhaled in 
fogs without rendering the air unwholeſome. In other 
reſpects, the climate is very cold; owing either to the 
8 quantity of lakes, Which cover above half 
the iſland, and remain frozen a long time; or to the 
number of foreſts, that totally intercept the rays of the 
ſun ; the effect of which is beſides decreaſed by prepetual 
clouds. 

Though ſome fiſhermen had long reſorted to this 
iſland every ſummer, not more than 20 or 30 had ever 
fixed there, The French, who took poſſeſſion of it in 
Auguſt 1713, were properly the firſt inhabitants. They 
changed its name into that of Je Reyale, and fixed 
upon Fort Dauphin for their principal ſettlement, 
This harbour was two leagues in circumference, The 
ſhips came to the very ſhore, and were ſheltered from 
winds. Foreſts affording oak ſufficient to fortify and 
build a large city, were near at hand ; the ground ap- 
peared leſs barren than in other parts, and the fiſhery 
was more plentiful, This harbuur might have been 
rendered impregnable at a trifling expence ; but the 
difficulty of approaching a circumſtance that had at 
firſt made a ſtronger impreſſion than the advantages re- 
ſulting from it) occaſioned it to be abandoned, after 
great labour had been beſtowed upon the undertaking. 
They then turned their views to Louiſburg, the acceſs 
to which was caſier; and convenience was thus prefer- 
red to ſecurity: the fortification of Louiſbourg, how- 
ver, was not begun till 1720, 

In the year 1714, ſome fiſhermen, who till then had 
lived in Newfoundland, ſettled in this iſland. It was 
expected that their number would ſoon have been in- 
creaſed by the Acadians, who were at liberty, from the 
treaties that had been granted them, to remove with 
all their effects, and even to diſpoſe of their eſtates ; but 
theſe hopes were diſappointed, The Acadians choſe 
rather to retain their poſſeſſions under the dominion of 
Britain, than to give them up for any precarious ad- 
vantage they might drive from their attachment to 
France. Their place was ſupplied by ſome diſtreſſed 
adventurers from Europe, who came over from time to 
time to Cape Breton, and the number of inhabitants 


gradually increaſed to 4000, They were ſettled at 


1 


Breton, Alps, who carried about a croſs, like a ſtandard, and 
—— whole apparent ſanctity and devotion drew together a 
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Louiſbourg, Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, Nerucka, Pretos. 
and on all the coaſts where they found a proper beach —<e— 


for drying the cod. The inhabitants never applicd 
themſelves to agriculture, the ſoil being unfit for it. 
They often ſowed corn, but it ſeldom came to matu- 
rity ; and when it did thrive ſo much as to be worth 
reaping, it had degenerated ſo conſiderably, that it was 
not fit tor ſeed for the next harveſt. They have only 
continued to plant a few por-herbs that are tolerably 
well-calted, but mult be renewed every year from 
abroad, The poorneſs and ſcarcity of paſtures has like- 
wiſe prevented the inereaſe of cattle, In a word, the 
ſoil of Cape Breton ſeemed calculated to invite none 
but fiſhermen and ſoldiers. 

Though the iſland was entirely covered with foreſts 
before it was inhabited, its wood has ſcarce ever been 
an object of trade, A great 2 however, of ſoft 
wood was found there fit for firing, and ſome that might 
be nſed for timber; but the oak has always been ſcarce, 
and the fir never yielded much refin. The peltry trade 
was a very inconſtderable object. It conſiſted only in 
the ſkins of a few lynxes, elks, muſk-rats, wild cats, 
bears, otters, and foxes both of a red and ſilver- grey 
colour. Some of theſc were procured from a colony of 
Mickmac Indians who had ſettled on the iſland with 
the French, and never could raiſe more than 60 men 
able to bear arms. The reſt came from St John's, or 
the neighbouring continent. Greater advantages might 
poſſibly have been derived from the coal-mines which 
abound in the iſland. They lic in a horizontal direc- 
tion; and being no more than 6x or eight feet below 
the ſurface, may be worked without digging deep, or 
draining off the waters. Notwithſtanding the prodigi- 
ous demand for this coal from New England, from the 
year 1745 to 1349, theſe mines would probably have 
been forſaken, had not the ſhips which were ſent out 
to the French iſlands, wanted ballaſt. In one of theſe 
mines a fire has been kindled, which could never yet 
be extinguiſhed. 

The people of Cape Breton did not ſend all their fiſh 
to Europe. They ſend part of it to the French ſouthern 
iſlands, on board 20 or 25 ſhips from 70 to 140 tuns 
burden. Beſides the cod, which made at leaſt half 
their cargo, they exported to the other colonies tim- 
ber, planks, thin oak boards, ſalted ſalmon and mac- 
karel, train-oil and ſea-coal, All theſe were paid for 
in ſagar and coffee, but chiefly in rum and molaſſes. 

The iſland could not conſume all theſe commodities, 
Canada took off but a ſmall part of the overplus » it 
was chiefly bought by the people of New England, who 
gave in exchange, fruits, vegetables, wood, brick, and 
cattle. This trade of exchange was allowed; but a 
ſmuggling trade was added to it, carried on in flour, 
and ſalt fiſh. 

This iſland, the key of Canada, was attacked by the 
Engliſh in 1745; and the event is cf ſo ſingular a na- 
ture, that it deſerves a particular detail. The plan of 
this firſt invaſion was laid at Boſton, and New England 
bore the expence of it. A merchant named I epperel, 
who had excited, encouraged, and directed the en- 
terprize, was entruſted with the command of an army 
of 6000 men, which had been levied for this expedition. 

Though theſe forces, conveyed by a ſquadron from 

amaica, brought the firſt news to Cape Breton of the 
danger that threatened it; though the advantage of a 
ſurpriſe 
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ſurpriſe would have ſecured the landing without oppo- 


— tion; —_ they had but 600 regular troops to en- 


counter, and 800 inhabitants haſtily armed; the ſuc- 
ceſs of the undertaking was ſtill precarious. What 
reat exploits, indeed, could be expected from a militia 
ſuddenly aſſembled, who had never ſeen a ſiege or faced 
an enemy, and were to act under the direction of ſea- 
officers only. Theſe unexperienced troops ſtood in 
need of the aſſiſtance of ſome fortunate incident, 
which they were indeed fayoured with in a fingular 
manner. 1 

The conſtruction and repairs of the fortifications had 
always been left to the care of the garriſon of N 
The ſoldiers were eager of being employed in theſe 
works, which they conſidered as conducive to their 
ſafety, and as the means of procuring them a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence, When they found that thoſe who were 
to have paid them, appropriated to themſelves the pro- 
fir of their labours, they demanded juſtice, It was de- 
nied them, and they were determined to aſſert their 
right. As theſe depradations had been ſhared be- 
tween the chief perſons of the colony and the ſubal- 
tern officers, the ſoldiers could obtain no redreſs. 
Their indignation againſt theſe rapacious extortioners 
roſe to ſuch a height, that they deſpiſed all authority. 
They had lived in an open rebellion for ſix months, 
when the Britiſh appeared before the place. 

This was the time to conciliate the minds of both 
parties, and to unite in the common canſe. The ſol- 
diers made the firſt advances; but their commanders 
miſtruſted a generoſity of which they themſelves were 
incapable, It was firmly believed that the ſoldiers 
were only deſirous of ſallying out, that they might 
have an opportunity of deſerting; and their own offi- 
cers kept them in a manner priſoners, till a defence fo 
ill managed had reduced them to the neceſſity of capi- 
tulating. The whole iſland ſhared in the fate of Louiſ- 
bourg, its only bulwark. 

This valuable poſſeſſion, reſtored to France by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked by the 
Britiſh in 1758. On the 2d of June, a fleet of 23 ſhips 
of the line and 18 frigates, carrying 16,000 well diſci- 
plined troops, anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a 
league of Louiſbourg. As it was evident it would be to 
no purpoſe to land at a great diſtance, becauſe it would 
be impoſſible to bring up the artillery and other neceſ- 
ſaries for a conſiderable ſiege, it had been attempted 
to render the landing impracticable near the town, 
In che prudent precautions that had been taken, the 
beſiegers ſaw the dangers and difficulties they had to 
expect ; bur, far from being deterred by them, they 
had recourſe to ſtratagem, and while by extending 
their line they threatened and commanded the whole 
coaſt, they landed by force of arms at the creek of 
Cormorant. 

This place was naturally weak. The French had for- 
tified it with a good parapet planted with cannon. Be- 
hind this rampart they had poſted 2000 excellent ſol- 
diers and ſome Indians. In front they had made ſuch 
4 cloſe hedge with branches of trees, that would have 
been very difficnlt to penetrate, even if it had not been 
defended, This kind of palliſade, which concealed all 
the preparations for defence, appeared at a diſtance to 
ben hing more than a verdant piain. 


This would have preſerved the colony, had the aſſail- 


1 


ants been ſuffered to complete their landing, and to ad- Breton. 
vance with the confidence that they had but few obC - — 
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ſtacles to ſurmount. Had this been the caſe, over- 
powered at once by the fire of the artilleryand the ſmall 
arms, they would infallibly have periſhed on the ſhore 
or in the harry of embarking ; eſpecially as the ſea was 
juſt then very rough. This unexpected loſs might have 
interrupted the whole project. 

But all the prudent precautions that had been taken 
were rendered abortive by the impetuoſity of the French, 
The Engliſh had ſcarce begun to move towards the 
ſhore, when their enemies haſtened to diſcover the ſnare 
they had laid for them. By the briſk and haſty. fire 
that was aimed at their boats, and ſtill more by the pre- 
mature removal of the boughs that maſked the forces, 
which it was ſo much the intereſt of the French to con- 
ceal, they gueſſed at the danger they were going to 
ruſh into, They immediately turned back, and ſaw no 
other place to effect their landing but a rock, which 
had been always deemed inacceſſible, General Woll, 
though much taken up in reimbarking his troops, and 
ſending off the boats, gave the _—_ to major Scot to 
repair thither. That officer immediately removed tothe 
2 with his men, His own boat coming up firſt, aud 
inking at the very inſtant he was ſtepping out, he 
climbed up the rock alone, He was in hopes of meet- 
ing with 100 of his men who had been ſent thither ſome 
hours before, He found only ten, With theſe few, 
however, he gained the ſummit of the rock. Ten In- 
dians and 60 Frenchmen killed two of his men, and 
mortally wounded three. In ſpite of his weakneſs, he 
ſtood his ground under cover of a thicket, till his brave 
countrymen, regardleſs of the boiſterous waves and the 
fire of the cannon, came up to him, and put him in full 
poſſeſſion of that important poſt, the only one that could 
ſecure their landing. The French, as fon as they ſaw 
that the enemy had got « firm footing on land, betook 
themſelves tothe only remaining refuge, and ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Louiſbourg. The fortifications were in a 
bad condition, becauſe the fea ſand, which they had 
been obliged to uſe, is by no means fit for works of 
maſonry. The revetments of the ſeveral curtains were 
entirely crumbled away. There was only one caſcmate 
and a ſmall magazine that were bomb-proof, The gar- 
riſon which was to defend the place conſiſted only of 
2900 men. | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the beſieged 
were determined to make an obſtinate reſiſtance, It is 
ſcarce credible that the French were confirmed in their 
reſolution by the courage of a woman. Madame de 
Drucourt was continually upon the ramparts, with her 
purſe in her hand ; and firing herſelf three guus every 
day, ſeemed to diſpute with the governor her huſband 
the glory of his office. The beſieged were not diſmayed 
at the ill ſucceſs of their ſeveral fallies, or the maſterly 
operations concerted by Admiral Boſcawen and general 
Amherſt. It was but at the eve of an aſſault, which 
it was impoſſible to ſuſtain, that they talked of ſurren- 
dering. They made an honourable capitulation ; and 
the conqueror ſhowed more reſpect for his enemy and 
for himſelf than to ſully his glory by any act of bar- 
barity or avarice—The poſſeſſion was confirmed to 
Great Britain by the peace 1763 ; ſince which the 


fortifications have been blown up and the town of 


Louiſbourg diſmantled, 
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BRETTIGAW, = territory or valley of the Gri- 
ſons, lying between the Rhine and the county of Ty- 
rol, and along the-river Lanquet. The fortreſs of 
Caſtel; is the principal town. 

BREVE, it law, is any writ directed to the chan- 
cellor, judges, ſheriffs, or other officers, whereby a per- 
fon is ſummoned, or attached, to anſwer in the king's 
court, &c. 

Baut Perguirere, the purchaſing of a writ or li- 
cence for trial in the king's courts; whence comes the 
= nſe in Britain, of paying 68. 8 d. fine to the 

ing in ſait, for money due on bond, where the debt is 
L. 40, and of 10s, where it is L. 100, &c. 

Bait de Retts, is a writ of right or licence, for a 
perſon cjected, to ſuc for the polleſſion of the eſtate 
detained from him. 

BIE VE, in muſic, a note or character of time, in the 
form of a diamond or ſquare, without any tail, and e- 
quivalent to two meaſures or minims. 

BREVET, in the French cuſtoms, denotes the grant 
of ſome favour or donation from the king ; in which 
ſenſe it partly anſwers to our warrant, and partly to 
letters-patent, 

BxEtver, more particularly denotes the commiſſion 
of a ſubaltern officer, being only written on parchment, 
and without ſeal. A brevet officer is one whoſe rank 
in the army is above his pay : for inſtance, a brevet 
major ſerves only as a captain, and receives pay as 
ſuch. 

BREUGEL (Peter), an eminent painter, common- 
ly called i Breugel, to diſtinguiſh him from his ſon, 
was born at a village of the ſame name near Breda, in 
the year 1565 ; and was the firſt pupil of Peter Cock, 
whoſe daughter he married. It was cuſtomary with 
him to dreſs like a country-man, in order to be more 
eaſily admitted into the company of country-people, 
and be allowed to join in their frolics, by which means 
he became perfectly acquainted with their manners and 
geſtures, of which he made excellent uſe in his pictures. 
He travelled to France and Italy, and for a long time 
ſtudied landſcapes on the mountains of Tyrol. His 
humorous turn of mind diſplayed itſelf in all his pic- 
tures, which generally conſiſted of conntry-dances, 
marriages, ſports, and diverſions ; thongh he ſometimes 
performed pieces from the hiſtorical parts of the holy 
Scriptures, At his return from Italy, he ſettled at 
Antwerp, and in his laſt illneſs cauſed his wife to gather 
together all his immodeſt pieces and burn them before 
his face. He died at Antwerp about the year 1570. 
Of the works of old Breugel, the great duke of Tuſ- 
cany has, Chriſt carrying his croſs, with a great num- 
ber of figures; and a country feaſt, The emperor has 
the tower of Babel, the maſſacre of the Innocents, and 
the converſion of St Paul, of his painting: the elector 
Palatine, a landſcape, with St Philip baptizing queen 
Candace's ennuch ; and St on preaching in the wil- 
derneſs, with a great many figures. Old Breugel alſo, 
for his amuſcment, is ſaid to have engraved ſome few 
plates of landſcapes and groteſque ſubjefts, 

BaEUGEL (Peter), the younger, was the ſon of the 
abovementioned artiſt, and named Hel//iſh Breugel, 
from the horrible ſubjects he delighted to delle I 
He engraved alſo, according to M. Heincken; but his 
works are not ſpecified. He died 1642. 

BxEVGEL (John), commonly called Velvet Breugel, 
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from his generally wearing velvet clothes, was the ſon 
of Peter Breugel, and boru about the year 1575. 
firit applicd himiclt to painting flowers and fruit, in 
which he excciled ; and afterwards had great ſucceſs in 
drawing landſcapes, and views of the ſca, ſet off with 
ſmall figures. He lived long at Cologn, where he ac- 
quired great reputation, He travelled to Italy, where 
his fame had got before him; and where his fine land- 
ſcapes, adorned with ſmall figures ſuperior to thoſe of 
his father, gave very great ſatisfaction. If a good judg- 
ment may be formed trom the great number of pictures 
he left behind him, all highly finiſhed, he muſt have 
been exceedingly induſtrious. Nor did he ſatisfy him- 
ſelf with embelliſhing his own works only, but was 
very uſeful in this reſpe& to his friends. Even 
Reubens made uſe of Breugel's hand in the land- 
ſcape part of ſeveral of his ſmall pictures, ſuch as his 
Vertumnus and Pomona; the ſatyr viewing the 
ſleeping nymph ; and the terreſtrial paradiſe, which 
is looked upon as his maſter-piece, He died in 1642. 
— Several of his works are to be ſeen in the archbi- 
ſhop's gallery at Milan; particularly a hunting- piece 
with a vaſt many figures; a landſcape repreſenting a 
deſart, with the picture of St Hierom painted by Ce- 
rano, alias Gro Baptiſta Creſpi. In the Ambroſian li- 
brary are 20 pieces of this maſterly hand ; particular] 
Daniel in the lion's den, the inſide of the great _ 
at Antwerp, the four ſcaſons on copper, and the burn- 
ing of Gomorrha. In the poſſeſſion of the elector Pa- 
latine at Duſſeldorp, Chriſt preaching on the ſca-ſhore ; 
a country-dance ; a ſea-port, with a great many fi- 
2 a coach and two chariots, with a multitude of- 
gures and animals; a landſcape, wherein Flora is 
crowned by a nymph ; St John preaching in the wil- 
derneſs; a ſmall ſca-landſcape, and ſeveral other pieces. 
In the poſſeſſion of the king of France, a woman play- 
ing with a dog, the battle between Alexander and Da 
rias, both in wood ; Orpheus in hell, &c. | 

BREVIARY, a daily office, or book of divine ſer- 
vice, in the Romiſh church. It is compoſed of matins, 
lauds, firſt, third, ſixth, and ninth veſpers, and the 
compline or poſt communio. 

The breviary of Rome is general, and may be uſed 
in all places; but on the model of this various others 
have been built, appropriated to each dioceſe, and each 
order of religious, 

The breviary of the Greeks is the ſame in almoſt all 
churches and monaſteries that follow the Greck rites: 
the Greeks divide the pſalter into 20 parts. In gene- 
ral, the Greek breviary conſiſts of two parts; the one 
containing the office for the evening, the other that of 
the morning, divided into matins, lauds, firſt, third, 
ſixth, and ninth veſpers, and the compline ; that is, of 
ſeven different hours, on account of that ſaying of Da- 
vid, Septies in die laudem dixi tibi. 

The inſtitution of the breviary is not very ancient : 
there have been inſerted in it the lives of the ſaints, full 
of ridiculous and ill-atteſted ſtories, which gave occaſion 
to ſeveral reformations of it, by ſeveral councils, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Trent and Cologn ; by ſeveral popes, 
particularly Pius V. Clement VIII. and Urban VIII.; 
and alſo by ſeveral cardinals and biſhops, each lopping 
off ſome extravagancies, and bringing it nearer to the 
ſimplicity-of the primitive offices, Originally, every 


body was obliged to recite the breyiary every day ; but 
by 


Prevpe!, 
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only, who are enjoincd, under penalty of mortal fin and 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to recite it at home, when they 
cannot attend in public. In the 14th century, there 
was particular reſerve granted in favour of biſhops, who 
were allowed on extraordinary occalions, to paſs three 
days without rehearſing the breviary. 

This office was originally called c; and after- 
wards the breviarum; Which latter name imports that 
the old office was abridged ; or rather, that this col- 
lection is a Kind of abridgment of all the prayers. 

The breviaries now ia uſcare innumerable; the dif- 
ference between them conſiſts principally in the num- 
ber and order of the pſalms, hymns, pater-noſters, ave- 
Maries, creeds, magniticates, cantemus's, benedictus's, 
canticamus's, nunc dimittis's, miſererc's, hallelujah's, 
gloria patri's, &c. 

BREVIARVY, in Roman antiquity, a book firſt intro- 
duced by Auguſtus, containing an account of the appli- 
cation of the public money. 

BREVIATOR, an officer under the eaſtern empire, 
whoſe buſineſs its was to write and tranſlate briefs. —At 
Rome, thoſe are ſtyled 5reviators, or abbret iators, who 
dictate and draw up the pope's briefs, 

BREVIBUS A ROTULIS LIBERANDIS, a writ or 
command to a ſheritf to deliver to his ſucceſſor the coun- 
ty, with the appurtenances, and the rolls, writs, and 
other things to his office belonging, 

RREVIER, among printers, a ſmall kind of type 
or letter between bonrgecois and minion, | 
 BREVITY, in a general ſenſe, that which deno- 
minates a thing brief or ſhort. 

BREvITY is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of 
the ſtyle or compolition of diſcourſe, Brevity of diſ- 
courſe is by ſome called brachylopia and brevilequentia; 
ſometimes /aconiſmmus. Tacitus and Perſius are re- 
markable for the brevity of their ſtyle. There are two 
Kinds of brevity, one ariſing from dryneſs, poverty, and 
narrowneſs of genius; the other from judgment and 
reflection; which latter alone is laudable. Brevity is 
ſo eſſential to a tale, a ſong, and an epigram, that 
without it they neceſſarily languiſh and become dull. 
Rhecoricians make brevity one of the principal marks 
er conditions of cloquence ; but the rules they pre- 
ſcribe for attaining it, are difficult to apply, fo as ſtill 
to keep the due medium between too much and too 
little. Ajuſt brevity is attained by uſing all the words 
which are neceſſary, and none bat thoſe which are ne- 
ceſſary. Sometimes it may alſo be had, by chooſing a 
word which has the force of ſcyeral. It is this laſt 
kind which Quintilian admires ſo much in Salluſt; and 
the imitation of which, by other writers, has cauſed ſo 
much obſcurity. 

BREVIUM cusTos. See CusTos. | 

BREVORDT, a town of Guelderland, in the Unit- 
ed Netherlands, ſituated in E. Long. 6. 35. N. Lat. 
52. | 
BREWER (Anthony), a dramatic poet who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of king Charles I. and appears to 
have been held in high eſtimation by the wits of that 


time, as may be more particularly gathered from an ele- 

= compliment paid to him in a poem called Steps to 

arnaſſus, wherein he is ſuppoſed to have a magic 

power to call the. muſes to his aſſiſtance, and is even 

{et on an equality with the immortal Shakeſpeare him- 
2 
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ſelf. There are however, great diſpates among the Prewer, 
ſeveral writers as to the number of his works. Thoſe Prewi 


which have been aſcribed to him with any certaint 
are, 1. The conntry girl, a comedy. 2. The Jove-Gek 
king, a comedy, And, 3. Lingua: a piece in regard 
to which Winſtanley records a remarkable anecdote, 
which points it out to have been in ſome meaſure the 
innocent cauſe of thoſe troubles that diſturbed the peace 
of Britain in the middle of the 17th century. He 
tells us, that when this play was acted at Cambridge, 
Oliver Cromwell (then a youth) acted a part in it. The 
ſubſtance of the piece is a contention among the Senſes 
for a crown which Lingua had laid for them to find. 
The part allotted to young Cromwell was that of 
Tactus, or Touch; who having obtained the conteſted 
corouet, makes this ſpirited declamation : 


Roſes and bays, pack hence! this crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and inveſts : 

How gallantly it fits me! ſure the ſlave 

Meaſur'd my head who wrought this coronet.— 
They lie that ſay complexions cannot change 
My bluod's ennobled, and I am transform' 

Unto the ſacred temper of a king. 

Methinks I hear my noble paralites 

Styling me Cz/ar, or Great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, &c. 


It is ſaid that he felt the whole part ſo warmly, and 
more er the above- quoted ſpeech, that it was 
what firſt fired his ſoul with ambition, and excited him 
from the poſſeſſion of an imaginary crown to ſtretch 
his views to that of a real one; for the accompliſh- 
ment of which he was content to wade through ſeas of 
blood. | 

BREWER, a perſon who profeſſes the art of brewing. 

There are companies of brewers in moſt capital ci- 
ties: That of London was incorporated in 1427 by 
Henry VI. and that of Paris is ſtill older. 

The apparatus and utenſils of a brewer, or a brew- 
houſe, are, A furnace made cloſe and hollow for ſaving 
fuel, and with a vent for the ſmoke leaſt it taint the li- 
quor; a copper, which is preferable to lead; a maſk- 
vat near the head; a cooler near the maſk-vat; and a 
guile-vat under the cooler: adjoining to all are ſeveral 
clean tubs, to receive the worts and liquors. 

BrewERs- Haven, a good harbour at the north end 
of the iſland of Chiloe on the coaſt of Chili, in South 
America, and in the South Seca. The Dutch landed 
forces here in 1643, deſigning to get poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of Chili; but they were driven from thence by 
the Spaniards and the natives. W. Long. 82, S. Lat. 42. 

BREWING, the operation of preparing ale or beer 
from MALT. 

Though the art of brewing is undoubtedly a 


ſcience, theſe principles have never yet been thoroughly 
inveſtigated. For want of a ſettled theory, — 
the practice of this art is found to be precarious; and 
to ſucceed unaccountably with ſome, and miſgive as 
unaccountably with others. Some few hints, however, 
have been thrown out, in order to eſtabliſh a regular 
theory of ped. | the principal of which we ſhall 
lay before our readers, 

The uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows: A quan- 


tity 


x 
of No ſettled 
chemiſtry, and certainly depends upon fixed and inva- theory of 
riable principles as well as every other branch of that brewiog, 
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Brewing, tity of water being boiled, is left to cool till the height 
— — of the ſtcam be over ; when ſo much is ponred to a 


Common 


quantity of malt in the maſhing tub, as makes it of a 


proceſs de. conſiſtence ſtiff enough to be juſt well rowed up: after 


ſ-ribed, 


3 
Viſſicultics 


attending 
it, 


ſtanding thus a quarter of an hour, a ſecond quantity 
of the water is added, and rowed up as before: laſtly, 
the full quantity of water is added ; and that in pro- 
portion as the liquor is intended to be ſtrong or weak, 
— This part of the operation is called maſking. —The 
whole now ſtands two or three hours, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the wort or the difference of 
weather, and is then drawn off into 2 receiver ; and the 
maſhing repeated for a ſecond wort, in the ſame man- 
ner as & the firſt, only the water muſt be cooler than 
before, and maſt not ſtand above half the time. The 
two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quantity 
of hops added, and the liquor cloſe covered up, gently 
boiled in a copper for the ſpace of an hour or two; 
then let into the receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it 
into the coolers, When cool, the barm or yelt is ap- 
plicd ; and it is left to work or ferment till it be fit to 
tun up. For ſmall beer there is a third maſhing with 
the water near cold, and not left ro ſtand above three 
quarters of an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcre- 
tion, For double bcer or ale, the liquors reſulting from 
the two firſt maſhings mult be uſed as liquor for a third 
maſhing of freſh malt 

From conſidering this proceſs, and the multiplicity 
of circumſtances to be attended to in it, we may caſily 
ſce that it muſt be a very precarious one. The ſucceſs 
of the operation, 1. e. the goodneſs of the beer, muſt 
depend upon the quality of the malt from which it is 
made; on that of the water with which it is infuſed ; 
on the degree of heat applied in the infufion ; on the 
length of time the infuſion is continued; on the proper 
degree of boiling, the quantity and quality of the hops 
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begin to put forth roots; which when they have equal- 
ly and fully done, the malt muſt, within an hour after, 
be turned over with a ſcoop ; otherwiſe the grains will 
begin to put forth the blade and ſpire alſo, which muſt 
Ly all mcans be prevented, If all the malt do not 
come equally, but that which lies in the middle, being 
warmeſt, came the ſooneſt ; the whole muſt be turned, 
ſo that what was outmoſt may be inmoſt ; and thus it 
is managed till it be all alike, As ſoon as the malt is 
ſyfficiently come, turn it over, and ſpread it to a depth 
not exceeding five or fix inches; and by that time it is 
all ſpread out, begin and turn it over again three or 
four times. Afterwards turn it over in like manner 
once in four or five hours, making the heap deeper by 
degrees; and continue to do ſo for the ſpace of 48 
hours at leaſt, This frequent turning it over, cools, 
dries, and deadens the grain; whereby it becomes mel- 
low, melts calily in brewing, and ſeparates entirely from 
the huſk, Then throw up the malt into a heap as high 
as you can ; where let it lie till it grow as hot as your 
hand can endure it, which uſually happens in about the 
ſpace of 30 hours. This perfects the ſweetneſs and 
mellownelſs of the malt. After it is ſufficiently heated, 
throw it abroad to cool, and turn it over again about 
ſix or eight hours after; and then lay it on a kiln with 
a hair-cloth or wire ſpread under it; where, after one 
fire which muſt laſt 24 hours, give it another more 
low, and afterwards, if need be, a third: for if the 
malt be not thoroughly dried, it cannot be well ground, 
neither will it dilſolve well in the brewing; but the 
ale it makes will be red, bitter, and unfit for Keeping. 
From this account of the proceſs of malting, it ap- 
pears, that, beſides the proper management in wetting, 
turning, &c. the drying is an article of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence; and concerning the proper degrees of heat 


Brewing, 


— 


to be employed for this purpoſe, M. Combrune has re- M . 
lated the following experiments.“ In an earthen pan, brunc's ez- 
of about two feet diameter, and three inches deep, periments 
I pat as much of the paleſt malts, very ancqually or. the dry- 


grown, as filled it on a level to the brim, This 1 pla- ingot malt; 


employed; on the proper degree of fermentation, &.: 
all which, as already obſerved, have never yet been 
thoroughly inveſtigated and aſcertained, 

The manner of making malt Sir Robert Murray de- 


4 
Air Robert 


Murray's ſcribes as follows. — Take good barley newly threſhed, ced over a little charcoal lighted in a ſmall ſtove, and 22.9 
method of K.; put about ſix Engliſh quarters in a ſtone trough Kept continually ſtirring it from bottom to top; at 
—_— full of water, where let it fteep till the water be of a firlt it did not feel ſo damp as it did about half an hour 


bright reddiſh colour ; which will be in about three 
days, more or leſs, according tothe moilture or dryneſs, 
ſmallueſs or bigne(s, of the grain, the ſeaſon of the 
year, or the temperature of the weather, In ſummer, 
malt never makes well; in winter it requires longer 
ſteeping than in ſpring or autumn. It may be known 
when it is ſteeped enough by other marks beſides the 
colour of the water; as by the exceſſive ſwelling of the 


grain if it be over-ſtceped, and by too much ſoftneſs ; 


being, when it is in a right temper, like the barley 
prepared to make'broth of, When it is ſufficiently 
ſteeped, take it out of the trough, and lay it in heaps 
to let the water drain from it; then, after two or three 
hours, turn it over with a ſcoop, and lay it in a new 
licap, 20 or 24 inches deep, This is called the coming 
heap, in the right management whereof lies che princi- 


pal (kill. In this heap it may lie 340 hours, more or leſs, . 


according to the forementioned qualities of the grain, 

&c. before it come to the right temper of malt ; which 

that it may do equally, is mainly deſired, While it lies 

in this heap, it muſt be carefully looked to after the 

firſt x5 or 16 hours: for about that time the grains 
I 


aſter. 

In about an hour more, it began to look of a 
bright orange colour on the outſide, and appeared 
more ſwelled than before. Every one is ſenſible how 
long-continued cuſtom alone makes us ſufficient judges 
of colours. Then I macerated ſome of the prains, 
and found they were nearly ſuch as are termed brown 
malts, On ſtirring and making a heap of them to- 
wards the middle, I placed therein at about half depth 
the bulb of my thermometer, and found it roſe to 140 
degrees : here the malt felt very damp, and had bur 
little ſmell. 

« At 165 deprees I examined it in the ſame man- 
ner as before, and could perceive no damp : the malt 
was very brown ; and, on being maccrated, ſome few 
black ſpecks appeared. 

« Now many corns, neareſt the bottom, were be- 
come black and burnt : with all the diligence I could 
uſe, I placed my thermometer nearly there, and it roſe 
to 175 degrees. But the particles of fire, ariſing from 
the ſtove, act on the thermometer in proportion to the 
diſtance of the ſituation it is placed in; for which, 

through 
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through the whole experiment, an abatement of 5 de- 


— E ſhould be allowed, as near as I could eſtimate; 


o 2 little after, putting my thermometer in the ſame 
poſition, where nearly balf the corns were black, it 
ſhowed 180 degrees. I now judged that the water 
was nearly all evaporated, and the heap grew black 
apace. 

Fee Again, in the centre of the heap raiſed in the 
middle of the pan, I found the thermometer at 180 
degrees; the corn taſted burnt ; and the whole, at top, 
appeared about one half part a full brown, the reſt black: 
on being macerated, ſtill ſome white ſpecks appeared; 
which I obſerved to proceed from thoſe barley-corns 
which had not been thoroughly germinated, and whoſe 
parts cohering more together, the fire, at this degree 
of heat, had not penetrated them : their taſte was in- 
ſipid, the malt brittle, and readily parting from the 
{kin ; but the thermometer was now more various, as it 
was nearer to or farther from the bottom; and here 
1 judged all the true malt to be charred. 

« However, I continued the experiment ; and at 190 
degrees ſtill found ſome white ſpecks on macerating 
the grain; the acroſpire always appearing of a deeper 
black or brown than the outward ſkin: the corn now 
fried at the bottom of the pan. 

« ] next increaſed the fire; the thermometer, pla- 
ced in the mean between the bottom of the pan and 
the upper edge of the corn, ſhowed 210 degrees. The 
malt hiſſed, fried, and ſmoked abundantly; though, 
during the whole proceſs, the grain had been kept ſtir- 
ring, yet, on examination, the whole had not been 
equally affected with the fire. I found a great part 
thereof reduced to perfect cinders, eaſily crumbling to 
duſt between the fingers, ſome of a very black hue 
without gloſs, ſome very black with oil _— on 
the outſide. Upon the whole, two-third parts of the 
corn were perfectly black; the reſt were of a deep 
brown, more or leſs fo, as they were hard, ſteely, or 
imperfectly germinated ; which was eaſily diſcovered 
by the length of the ſhoot, Moſt of them ſeemed to 
have loſt their coheſion, and had a taſte reſembling that 
of high roaſted coffee. 

* In the laſt ſtage of charring the malt, I ſet there- 
on a wine-glaſs inverted, into which aroſe a pinguious 
oily matter, which taſted very ſalt. Perhaps it may 
not be anneceſſary to ſay, that the length of time this 
experiment took up was four hours, and that the ef- 
fect it had both on myſelf and the perſon who attend- 
ed me was ſuch as greatly reſembled the caſe of ine- 
briation. 

«© Though, from hence, it is not poſſible to fix the 
exact degree of heat in which malts charr, yet we ſee 
ſome black appeared when the thermometer was at 
165 degrees, that ſome were entirely black at 175 
and at 180 degrees, that the grains thus affected were 
ſuch as had been perfectly germinated, and that thoſe 
which bore a greater heat were defective in that point; 
whence we may conclude with an exactneſs that will be 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of brewing, that true ger- 
minated malts are charred in heats between 175 and 
120 degrees; and that, as theſe correſpond to the de- 
grees in which pure alcohol, or the fineſt ſpirit of the 
grain itſelf boils, or diſengages itſelf therefrom, they 
may point out to us the reaſon of barley being the fitteſt 


grain for the purpoſes of brewing.” 
Vor, III. 
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From theſe experiments, our author has conſtructed Brewing, 
the following table of the different degrees of the dry) 
neſs of malt, with the colour occaſioned by its de- 


gree. 


Deg. 

119 White. 

124 Cream colour. 

129 Light yellow. 

134 Amber. 

138 High amber. 

143 Pale brown. 

148 Brown. 

152 High brown. 

157 Brown inclining to black. 

162 High brown ſpeckled with black. 

167 Blackiſh brown with black ſpecks. 

171 Colour of burnt coffee. 

176 Black. 

© The above table (ſays he) not only ſhows us how 

to Judge of the dryneſs of malt from its colour, but 
alſo when a griſt is compoſed of ſeveral forts of malt, 
what effect the whole will have when blended toge- 
ther by extraction; and although poſlibly ſome ſmall 
errors may ariſe in judgments thus formed by our 
ſenſes, yet as malts occupy different volumes in pro- 
portion to their dryneſs in the practice of brewing, if 
the reſult of the water coming in contact with the 
malt ſhow the degree expected, ſuch parcel of malt may 
be ſaid to have been judged of rightly in the degree of 
dryneſs it was eſtimated to; fo that the firſt trial either 


confirms, or ſets us numerically right as to our opinion 
thereof.” 


It is found by experience, that the leſs heat em- Mr Rich- 
ployed in drying the malt, the ſhorter time will be re- ardſon's 
obſerva- 
1 


quired before the beer is fit to be uſed; and of this our 
author has given the following table. 

Deg. Deg. 

119 2 weeks. 143 6 months. 

124 a month, 143 1o months, 

129 3 months. 152 15 months. 

134 4 months, 157 20 months, 

138 6 months, 162 two years, 


Laſtly, Mr Combrune hath given the following table 
ſhowing the tendency beers have to become fine, when 
24 As brewed from malts of different degrees of dry- 
neſs, 

Deg. Colour of malt. 
119 White. 


Theſe, when properly brewed, 
I24 Cream colour, 


become ſpontaneouſly fine, even 
as far as 138%; when brewed 
for amber by repeated ſermen- 
tations, they hecome pellucid, 


By precipitation theſe grow 
bright in a ſhort time, 


143 Brown, With precipitation theſe require 
152 High brown, 3 or 10 months to be bright. 


157 Brown inclining £ 


134 Amber colour, 


133 High amber, 
143 Pale brown. 


With precipitation theſe may be 


fined, but will never become 
bright, 


black. 
162 Brown ſpeckled 
with black. 
167 Blackiſh brown ſpec- 
kled with black. 
171 Colour of burnt cof- 
fee. 


176 Black. 


Theſe with difficulty can be 
brewed without ſetting the 
goods, and will by no means 
become bright, not evenwith the 
ſtrougeſt acid menſtruum. 
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In a pamphlet entitled © Theoretic hints on an im- 

oved practice of brewing malt liquors, &c. by John 

ichardſon, we have the following obſeryations on 
the nature and properties of malt. 

% The proceſs of making malt is an artificial or 


forced vegetation, in which the nearer we —_— the 
footſteps of nature in her ordinary progreſs, the more 
certainly ſhall we arrive at that perfection of which the 
ſubject is capable. The farmer prefers a dry ſeaſon 
to ſow his corn in, that the common moiſture of the 
earth may but gently inſinuate itſelf into the pores of 
the grain, and . gradually diſpoſe it for the re- 
ception of the future ſhower, and the action of vegeta- 
tion, The maltſter cannot proceed by ſuch flow de- 
grees, but makes an immerſion in water a ſubſtitute 
for the moiſture of the earth, where a few hours infu- 
ſion is equal io many days employed in the ordinary 
courſe of vegetation; and the corn is accordingly re- 
moved as ſoon as it appears fully ſaturated, leſt a ſo- 
lution, and r a deſtruction of ſome of its 
parts, ſhould be the effect of a longer continuance in 
water, inſtead of that ſeparation which is begun by 
this introduction of aqueous particles into the body of 
the grain. 

« Were it to be ſpread thin after this removal, it 
would become dry, and no vegetation would enſue : 
but being thrown into the conch, a kind of vegetative 
fermentation commences, which generates heat, and 
produces the firſt appearance of germination. This 
ſtate of barley is nearly the ſame with that of many days 
continuance in the earth after ſowing : but being in 
ſo large a body, it requires occaſionally to be turned over, 
and * thinner; the former to give the outward 
parts of the heap their ſhare of the required warmth 
and moiſture, both of which are leſſened by expoſure 
to the air; the latter to prevent the progreſs of the ve- 

erative to the putrefactive fermentation, which would 
be the conſequence of ſuffering it to proceed beyond 
a certain degree. 

« To ſupply the moiſture thus continnally decreaſ- 
ing by evaporation and conſumption, an occaſional but 
ſparing ſprinkling of water ſhould be Jug tothe floor, 
to recruit the languilhing powers of vegetation, and 
imitate the ſhower upon the corn field. But this ſhould 
not be too often repeated; for, as in the field, too 
much rain, and too little ſun, produce rank ſtems and 
thin ears, ſo here would too much water, and of 
courſe too little dry warmth, accelerate the growth of 
the malt, ſo as to occaſion the extraction and loſs of 
ſuch of its valuable parts, as by a (lower proceſs would 
have been duly ſeparated and left behind, 

« By the ſlow mode of conducting vegetation here 
recommended, an actual and minnte ſeparation of the 
parts takes place, The germination of the radicles 
and acroſpire carries oft the coheſive properties of the 
barley, thereby contributing to the preparation of the 
ſaccharine matter, which it has no tendency to extract 
or otherwiſe injure, but to increaſe and meliorate, ſo 
long as the acroſpire is confined within the huſk ; and 
by how much it is wanting of the end of the grain, by 
ſo much does the malt fall ſhort of perfection, and in 
proportion as it has advanced beyond, is that purpoſe 
defeated. 

This is very evident to the moſt common obſer- 
vation, on examining a kernel of malt in the different 
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ſtages of its progreſs. When the acroſpire has ſhot Brewing, 
but half the length of the grain, the lower part only 
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is converted into that yellow ſaccharine flour we are ſo- 
licitous about, whilſt the other half affords no other 
ſigns of it than the whole kernel did at its firſt germi- 
nation. Let it advance to two-thirds of the lenpth, 
and the lower end will not only have increaſed its ſac- 
charine flavour, but will have proportionally extended 
its bulk, ſo as to have left only a third part unmalted. 
This, or even leſs than this, is contended for by many 
maltſters, as a ſuſhcient advance of the acroſpire, which 
they ſay has done its buſineſs as ſoon as it has paſſed 
the middle of the kernel. But we need ſeek no fur- 
ther for their conviction of error, than the examination 
here alluded to, 

Let the kernel be ſlit down the middle, and taſted 
at either end, whilſt green; or Jet the effects of maſ- 
tication be tried when it is dried off; when the former 
will be found ro exhibit the appearances juſt mentioned, 
the latter to diſcover the unwrought parts of the grain, 
in a body of ſtony hardneſs, which has no other effect 
in the maſh-tun than that of imbibing a large portion 
of the liquor, and contributing to the retention of 
thoſe ſaccharine parts of the malt which are in contact 
with it: whence it is a rational inference, that three 
buſhels of malt, imperfect in this proportion, are but 
equal to two of that which is carried to its utmoſt per- 
fection. By this is meant the fartheſt advance of the 
acroſpire, when it is juſt burſting from its confinment, 
before it has effected its enlargement. The kerne! is 
then uniform in its internal appearance, and of a rich 
ſweetneſs in flavour, equal to any thing we can con- 
ceive obtainable from imperfe& vegetation. If the acro- 
ſpire be ſuffered to proceed, the mealy ſubſtance melts 
into a liquid ſweet, which ſoon paſſes into the blade, 
and leaves the huſk entirely exhauſted. 

« The ſweet thus produced by the infant efforts of 
vegetation, and loſt by its more powerful action, re- 
vives and makes a ſecond appearance in the ſtem, but 
is then too much diſperſed and altercd in its form to 
anſwer any of the known purpoſes of art. 

Were we to inquire, by what means the ſame 
barley, with the ſame treatment, produces unequal por- 
tions of the ſaccharine matter in different ſituations, 
we ſhould perhaps find it principally owing to the dif- 
ferent qualities of the water uſed in malting. Hard 
water 1s very unfit for every purpoſe of vegetation, and 
ſoft will vary its effects according to the predomina- 
ting qualities of its impregnations. Pure elementary 
water is in itſelf ſuppoſed to be only the vehicle of the 
nutriment of plants, entering at the capillary tubes of 
the roots, riſing into the body, and there diſperſing its 
acquired virtues, perſpiring by innumerable fine pores 
at the ſurface, and thence evaporating by the pureſt 
diſtillation inio the open atmoſphere, where it begins 
anew 1ts round of collecting freſh properties, in order 
to its preparation for freſh ſervice. 

„This theory leads us to the conſideration of an 
attempt to increaſe the natural quantity of the ſaccha- 
rum of malt by adventitious means ; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved on this occaſion, that no addition to water will 
riſe into the veſſels of plants, but ſuch as will paſs the 
filter; the pores of which appearing ſomewhat ſimilar 
to the fine {trainers or abſorbing veſſels einployed by 
nature in her nicer operations, we by analogy wars, 

at 
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Brewing. that properties ſo intimately blended with water as to 
- paſs the one, will enter and unite with the œconomy of 


the other, and vice verſa. 

% Suppoling the malt to have obtained its utmoſt per- 
ſection, according to the criterion here inculcated, to 
prevent its farther progreſs and ſecure it in that ſtate, 
we arc to call in the alliſtance of a heat ſufficient to de- 
{troy the action of vegetation, by evaporating every par- 
ticle of water, and thence leaving it in 2 (tate of pre- 
ſervation, fit for the preſcut or tuture purpoſe of the 
brewer. 

« Paus having all its moiſture extracted, and being 
by the previous proceſs deprived of its coheſive pro- 
perty, the body of the grain is left a mere lump of 
flour o caſily diviſible, that, the huſk being taken 
off, a mark may be made with the kernel, as with a 
picce of ſoft chalk. The extraQtible qualities of this 
flour are, a ſaccharum cloſely united with a large quan- 
tity of the farinaccous mucilage peculiar to bread corn, 
and a {mall portion of oil enveloped by a fine earthy 
ſub{tance, the whole readily yielding to the impreſſion 
of water applicd at different times and different degrees 
of heat, and cach part predominating in proportion to 
the time and manner of its application. 

In the curing of malt, as nothing more is requi- 
Gre than a total extrication of every aqueous particle, 
if we had in the ſcaſon proper for malting, a ſolar heat 
ſufficient to produce periect dryneſs, it were practicable 
to reduce beer nearly colourleſs ; but that being want- 
ing, and the force of cuſtom having, made it neceſlary 
to give our beers various tiuctures and qualities reſult- 
ing irom fire, for the accommodation of various taſtes, 
we are neceſſitated to apply ſuch heats in the drying 
as ihall not only anſwer the purpoſe of preſervation, 
but give the complexion and property required. 

« To effect this with ceriainty and preciſion, the 
introduction of the thermometer is neceiliry ; but the 
real advantages of its application are only to be known 
by experiment, on account of the different conſtruc- 
tion of different kilns, the irregularity of the heat in 
ditferent parts of the ſame kiln, the depth of the malt, 
the diſtance of the bulb of the thermometer from the 
floor, &c. &c. for though ſimilar h cats will produce 
ſimilar effects in the ſame ſituation, yet is the diſper- 
ſion of heat in every kiln ſo irregular, that the medium 
ſpot muſt be found for the local ſituation of the ther- 
mometer ere a ſtandard can be fixed for aſcertaining 
effects upon the whole. That done, the ſeveral de- 
grees neceſſary for the purpoſes of porter, amber, pale 
beers, &c. are eaſily diſcovered to the utmoſt exactneſs, 
and become the certain rale of future practice. 

« Though cuſtom has laid this arbitrary injunction 
of varicty in our malt liquors, it may not be amiſs to 
imitate the loſſes we often ſuſtain, and the inconveni- 
ences we combat, in obedience to her mandate. 

Ihe farther we purſue the deeper tints of colour 
by an increaſe of heat beyond that which ſimple pre- 
ſervation requires, the more we injure the valuable qua- 
lities of the malt. It is well known that ſcorched oils 
turn black, and that calcined ſupar aſſumes the ſame 
complexion, Similar effects are producible in malts, 
in proportion to the increaſe of heat, or the time of 
their continuing expoſed to it. The parts of the whole 
being ſo united by nature, an injury cannnot be done 
to the one, without affecting the other; accordingly 
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we find, that ſuch parts of the ſubject, as might have Brewing. 
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been ſeverally extracted for the purpoſes of a more in- 
timate union by fermentation, are, by great heat in 
curing, burnt and blended ſo effectually together, that 
all diſcrimination is loſt, the untermentable are extract- 
ed with the fermentable, the integrant with the con- 
ſtituent, to a very great loſs both of ſpirituoſity and 
pace int A In paler malts, the extracting liquor 
produces a ſeparation which cannot be effected in brown, 
where the parts are ſo incorporated, that unleſs the 
brewer is very well acquainted with their ſeveral qua- 
lities and attachments, he will bring over, with the 
burnt mixture of ſaccharine and mucilaginous princi- 
ples, ſuch an abundance of the ſcorched oils, as no 
fermentation can attenuate, no precipitants remove; 
for, being in themſelves impediments to the action 
of fermentation, they leſſen its efficacy, and being of 
the ſame ſpecific gravity with the beer, they remain 
ſuſpended in, and incorporated with the body of it, an 
offence to the eye, and a nauſca to the palate to the 
lateſt period.” 


7 
The next conſideration is the quality of the water Quality of 
to be employed in brewing ; and here ſoft water is u- the water 


niverſally allowed to be preferable to hard, both for 
the purpoſes of maſhing and fermentation. Tranſpa- 
rency is, however, more calily obtained by the uſe of 
hard than (oft water: firſt, from its inaptitude to ex- 
tract ſuch an abundance of that light mucilaginous 
matter, which, floating in the beer for a long time, oc- 
caſions its turbidity ; ſecondly, from its greater ten- 
dency to a ſtate of quictude after the vinous fermenta- 
tion is finiſhed, by which thoſe floating particles are 
more at liberty to ſubſide; and, laſtly, from the mu- 
tual aggregation of the earthy particles of the water 
with thoſe of the materials, which by their greater ſpe- 
cific gravity thus aggregated, not only precipitate them- 
ſelves, but carry down alſo that lighter mucilage juſt 
mentioned, For theſe reaſons, hard water is not well 
adapted to the brewing of porter and ſuch beers as 
require a fulneſs of palate, when drawn to the great 
lengths of the London brewery, and of ſome country 
ſituations, 

The 28 of water is determined by its lightneſs; 
and in this, diſtilled water only can claim any material 
degree of perfection. Rain water is the pureſt of all 
naturally produced: but by the perpetual exhalations 
of vegetables, and other fine ſubſtances floating in the 
atmoſphere, it does not come down to us entirely free 
from thoſe qualities which pond and river waters poſ- 
ſeſs in a greater degree. Theſe, eſpecially of rivers 
running through fens and moraſles, from the quantity 
of graſs and weeds growing therein, imbibe an abun- 
dance of vegetable ſolutions which occaſions them to 
contain more fermentable matter, and conſequently to 
yield a greater portion of ſpirit ; but at the ſame time 
induces ſuch a tendency to acidity as will not eaſily 
be conquered. This is more to be apprehended to- 
wards the latter end of the ſummer than at any other 
time; becauſe theſe vegetable ſubſtances are then in a 
ſtate of decay, and thence more readily impart their 
pernicious qualities to the water which paſſes over 
them, 

At ſuch an unfavourable time, ſhould the brewer 
be neceſſitated io purſue his practice, it will behove 
him to pay the utmoſt attention to the cauſe of this 
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vent the ill conſequences, by conducting his proceſs to 
the extraction and combination of ſuch parts of the ma- 
terials as his judgment informs him will beſt counter- 
act its effects, 

Waere there is the liberty of choice, we would re- 
commend the uſe of that water which, from natural 
purity, equally free of the auſterity of imbibed earths, 
and the rankneſs of vegetable ſaturation, has a ſoft 
fulneſs upon the palate, is totally flavourleſs, inodorous, 
and colourleſs ; whence it is the better prepared fer 
the reception and retention of ſuch qualities as the pro- 
ceſs of brewing is to communicate and preſerve. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the proper de- 
gree of heat to be employed in making the infuſion : 
and here it is evident, that though this muſt be an ob- 


ject of the utmoſt importance to the ſucceſs of the 0- 


peration, it is extremely difhcalt, perhaps impoſlible, 
to fix upon a preciſe ſtandard that ſhall at all times 
fully anſwer the purpoſe, On this ſubje& Mr Richard- 
ſon preſents us with the following obſervations. 

«© The quality of the ſaccharine part of malt reſem- 
es that of common ſugar, to which it is practicable to 
reduce it; and its characteriſtical properties are entirely 
owing to its intimate connection with the other parts 
of the malt, from which ſuch diſtingaiſhing flavours of 
beers are derived as are not the immediate reſult of the 
hop, Were it not for theſe properties, the brewer might 


adopt the uſe of ſugar, molaſſes, honey, or the ſweet of 


any vegetable to equal advantage; which cannot now 
be done, unleſs an eligible ſuccedantum be found to 
anſwer that purpoſe, As we are at preſent circum- 
ſtanced, a ſearch on the other ſide would turn more to 
the brewer's account. We have in malt a ſuperabun- 
dance of the groſſer principles, and would government 
permit the introduction of a foreign addition to the 
ſaccharine, which is too deficient, many valuable im- 
rovements might be made from it; as we could, by a 
judicious application of ſuch adventitious principle, pro- 
duce a ſecond and third wort, of quality very little infe- 
rior to the firſt. 

« But in theſe experiments a very particular atten- 
tion would be neceſſary to the ſolvent powers of the 
water at different degrees of heat, and to the inquiry 
how far a menſtruum ſaturated with one principle may 
be capable of diſſolving another. Such a conſideration 
is the more neceſſary on this occaſion to direct us clear 
of two extremes equally diſagreeable : the firſt is, that 
of applying the menſtruum pure, and at ſuch a heat as 
to bring off an over proportion of the oleaginous and 
earthy principles, which would occaſion in the beer, 


thus wanting its natural ſhare of ſaccharum, a harthneſs 


and auſterity which ſcarce any time the brewer could 
allow would be able to diſſipate; the other is, that of 
previouſly loading the menſtruum with the adopted 
ſweet in ſach an abundance as to deſtroy its ſolvent 
force upon the characteriſtical qualities we wiſh to 
unite with it, and thereby leave it a mere ſolution of 
ſugar. The requiſite mean is that of conſidering what 
portion of the ſaccharine quality has been extracted in 
the firſt wort, acecording to the quantity of water and 
degree of heat applied; and then to make ſuch a pre- 
vious addition of artificial ſweet as will juſt ſerve to 
tounterbalance the deficiency, and aflimilate with that 
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expect will be extracted with the ſucceeding wort. 

From the nature of the conſtituent principles of 
malt, it is caſy to conceive, that the former, or ſaccha- 
rine or mucilaginous parts, yield moſt readily to the 
impreſſion of water, and that at ſo low a degree of heat 
as would have no viſible effe& upon the latter. If, 
therefore, we are to have a certain proportion of every 
part, it is a rational inference, that the means of ob. 
taining it reſts in a judicious variation of the extracting 
heat according to the ſeveral proportions required. 

A low degree of heat, acting principally upon the 
ſaccharum, produces a wort replete with a rich ſoft 
ſweet, fully impregnated with its attendant mucilage, 
and in quantity much exceeding that obtainable from 
increaſcd heat; which by its more powerful inſinuation 
into the body of the malt acting upon all the parts to- 
gether, extracts a conſiderable portion of the oleaginons 
and earthy principles, but falls ſhort in ſoftneſs, fulneſs, 
ſweetneſs, and quantity. This is occaſioned by the coa- 
gulating property of the mucilage, which, partaking of 
the nature of flour, has a tendency to run into paſte in 
proportion to the increaſe of heat applied; by which 
means it not only locks up a conſiderable part of the 
ſaccharum contained therein, but retains with it a pro- 
portionate quantity of the extracting liquor, which 
would otherwiſc have drawn out the impriſoned ſweer, 
thence leſſening both the quantity and quality of the 
worts. And this has ſometimes been known to have 
had ſo powerful an effect, as to have occaſioned the 
ſetting of the goods, or the uniting the whole into a 
paſty maſs ; for though heat increaſes the ſolvent powers 
of water in moſt inſtances, there are ſome in which it 
totally deſtroys them. Such is the preſence of flour, 
which it converts into paſte ; beſides thoſe of blood, 
eggs, and ſome other animal ſubſtances, which it in- 
variably tends to harden. 

« From a knowledge of theſe effects, we form our 
ideas of the variations neceſſary in the heat of the ex- 
tracting liquor; which are of more extenſive utility 
than has yet been intimated, though exceedingly limi- 
ted in their extent from one extreme to the other, 

© The moſt common effects of too low a heat, be- 
ſides ſometimes producing immediate acidity, are an 
inſipidity of the flavour of the beer, and a want of ear- 
ly tranſparency from the ſuperabundance of mucilagi- 
nous matter extracted by ſuch heats, which, after the 
utmoſt efforts of fermentation, will leave the beer tur- 
bid with ſuch a cloud of its lighter feculencies as will 
require the ſeparation and precipitation of many months 
to diſperſe. 

«© The contrary application, of too much heat, at 
the ſame time that it leſſens the mucilage, has, as we 
have ſcen before, the effect of diminiſhing the ſaccha- 
rum aiſo; whence that lean thin quality obſervable in 
ſome beers; and, by extracting an over proportion of 
oleaginous and earthy particles, renders the buſineſs 
of fermentation difficult and precarious, and impreſſes 
an auſterity on the flavour of the liquor which will not 
caſily be effaced. 

« Yet the true medium heat for each extract cannot 
be univerſally afcertained. An attention not only to 


the quality of the malt, but to the quantity werted, is 
abſolutely ncceſſary to the obtaining every due advan- 
tage; 
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tage ; nor maſt the period at which the beer is intended 


The quality of the 
water alſo claims a ſhare in the conſideration, in order 
to ſupply that deficient thinneſs and want of ſolvent 
force in hard, and to allow for the natural fulneſs and 
fermentative quality of ſoft; a particular to which 
London in a great meaſure owes the peculiar mucila- 
ginous and nutritious quality of its malt liquors, 

«© Although the variations above alluded to are in- 
diſpenſable, it is eaſy to conceive from the ſmall * 
of the utmoſt variety, that they cannot be far diſtant. 
If, therefore, we know that a certain degree extracts 
the firſt principles in a certain proportion, we need not 
mach conſideration to fix upon another degree that 
ſhall produce the required proportion of the remaining 
qualities, and effect that equal diſtribution of parts in 
the extract which it is the bulineſs of fermentation to 
form into a conſiſtent Whole.“ 

The principal uſe of boiling, as it reſpects the worts 
particularly, is to ſeparate the groſſer or more palpable 
parts of the extract, preparatory to that more minute 
ſeparation which is to be effected in the gyle tun. The 
eye is a very competent judge of this effect; for the 
concretions into which the continued action of boiling 
forms thoſe parts are obvious to the {lighteſt inſpection, 
whilſt the perfect tranſparency of the interftices of the 
worts points out its utility in promoting that deſirable 

uality in the beer. Theſe coagulable parts are formed 
oa the ſuperabundant mucilage already mentioned; 
and hence they are found in greater proportion in the 
firſt worts than in thoſe that come after ; at the ſame 
time, they are in theſe laſt ſo mingled with a quantity 
of olcaginous matter, that they become much more 
difficultly coagulable in the weak worts than in ſuch as 
are ſtronger, and hence theſe require to be much longer 
boiled than the others. 

During this operation the hops are generally added, 
which are found to be abſolutely neceilary for prevent- 
ing the too great tendency of beer to acidity. The fine 
eſſential oil of hops being moſt volatile and ſooneſt ex- 
tracted, we are thence taught the advantage of boiling 
the firſt wort no longer than is ſufficient to form the 
extract, without 1 it to the action of the fire ſo 
long as to diſſipate the finer parts of this moſt valu- 
able principle, and defeat the purpoſe of obtaining it. 
To the ſubſequent worts we can afford a larger allow- 
ance, and purſue the means of preſervation ſo long as 
we can keep in view thoſe of flavour ; to which no rules 
can poſitively direct, the proceſs varying with every 
variety of beer, and differing as eſſentially in the pro- 
duction of porter and pale ale as the modes of producing 
wine and vinegar. 

The conſequence of not allowing a ſafficient time for 
the due ſeparation of the parts of the wort and extrac- 
tion of the requiſite qualities of the hop muſt be obvi- 
oas, If we proceed to the other extreme, we have every 
thing to apprehend from the introduction of too large 
a quantity of the groſſer principles of the hop, which 
are very inimical to fermentation ; and from impairing 
the fermentative quality of the worts themſelves, by 
ſuffering their too long expoſure to the action of the 
fire paſſing through them, whereby they are reduced 
to a more denſe conſiſtence, and their parts too inti- 
mately blended to yield to the ſeparating force of fer- 
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requires. 
The laſt ſtep in the proceſs of brewing is to ferment 


the liquor properly ; for if this is not done, whatever Of fermen- 
care and pains have been taken in the other parts, they tation. 


will be found altogether inſufficient to produce the li- 
quor deſired. The firſt thing to be done here is to pro- 
cure a _ ferment ; for though all fermentable li- 
quors would in time begin to ferment of themſclves, 
yet, — alſo ſuſceptible of putre faction, the vinous 
and putrefactive ferments would both take place at the 
ſame time in ſuch a manner that the product would be 
entirely ſpoiled. There are only two kinds of artificial 
ferments procurable in large quantity, and at a low 
price, viz. beer-yeſt and wine- lees. A prudent manage- 
ment of theſe might render the buſineſs of the brewery 
for diſtillation, as in the buſineſs of the malt-diſtiller, 
&c, much more eaſy and advantageous, * 


cure theſe ferments in ſufficient quantities, and pre- 
ſerve them conſtantly ready for uſe; and this has been 
ſo great a diſcouragement to the buſineſs, that ſome 
have endeavoured to produce other ferments, or to form 
mixtures or compounds of particular fermentable ingre- 
dients: but this has been attempted without any great 
ſucceſs, all theſe mixtures falling ſhort even of common 
baker's leaven in their uſe. Whoever has a turn for 
making experiments and attempting improvements of 
this kind, will find it much eaſter and more advan- 
tageous to preſerve and raiſe nurſerics of the common 
ones, than to deviſe mixtures of others, Yeſt may be 
preſerved by freeing it from its moiſter parts. This may 
be done by the ſun's heat, but ſlowly and imperfectly. 
The beſt method is by gently preſling it in canvas 
bags: thus the liquid part, in which there is ſcarce any 
virtne, will be thrown off, and the ſolid will remain be- 
hind in form of a cake, which may be packed in a bar- 
rel or box, and will keep for a long time ſweet and 
fragrant, and nt for the fineſt uſes; and the ſame me- 
thod may be taken cither with wine-lecs or the flowers 
of wine. The former may be brought from abroad with 
great eaſe in this manner: the latter may be made with 
us from the lees, by only diſſolving them in water, and 
ſtirring them about with a ſtick ; by this means, the 
lighter, more moveable, and more active part of the 
iecs will be thrown up to the top, and may be taken 
off and preſerved, in the manner abovementioned, in 
any quantity deſired, By this means, an eaſy method 
is ſound of raiſing an inexbauſtible fund; or a perpe- 
tual ſapply of the moſt proper ferments may be readily 
formed in the way of ſucceſſive generation, ſo as to cut 
off all future occaſion of complaint for want of them 
in the buſineſs of diſtillation. It muſt be obſeryed, that 
all ferments abound in eſſential oil much more than the 
liquors which produce them; whence they very ſtrongly 
retain the particular flavour and ſcent of the ſubject 
from whence they were made. It is requiſite, there- 
ſore, before the ferment is applied, to conſider what 
flavour ought to be introduced, and accordingly what 
ſpecies of ferment is moſt ſuited to the liquor. The al- 
teration thus cauſed by ferments is ſo conſiderable, as 
to determine or bring over any naturally fermentable 
liquor of a neutral Kind to be of the ſame kind with 
that which yielded the ferment, The bencfit of ti, 
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Brewers * See Diftil- 
have always found it a conſiderable difficulty to pro- /atien. 
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Brewing, however, does not extend to malt, or to any other mat - 
Brey. 


ter that docs not naturally yield a tolerably pure and 
caſtieſs ſpirit, as it otherwiſe makes not a ſimple, pure 
and uniform flayour, but a compound and mixed one. 

The preateſt circumſpection and care are necetiary 
in regard to the quality of the ferment. It muſt be 
choſen perfectly ſweet and freſh ; for all ferments are 
liable to grow muſty and corrupt ; and if in this caſe 
they are mixed with the fermentable 2 * they will 
communicate their nauſcous and filthy flavour to it in 
ſuch a manner as never to be got off. If the ferment is 
ſour, it muſt by no means be uſed for any liquor; for it 
will communicate its flavour to the whole, and even pre- 
vents its riſing to a head, and give it an acetous, inſtead 
of a vinous, tendency, When the proper quantity is got 
ready, it muſt be put to the liquor in a ſtate barely te- 
pid, or ſcarce luke-warm, The beſt method of putting 
them together, ſo as to make the fermentation ſtrong 
and quick, is as follows. When the ferment is ſolid, it 
muſt be broken to pieces, and gently thinned with ſome 
of the warm liquor; but a complete or uniform folu- 
tion of it is not to be expected or delired, as this would 
weaken its efficacy for the future buſineſs. The whole 
intended quantity being thus looſely mixed in ſome of 
the luke-warm liquor, and kept near the fire or elſe- 
where in a tepid ſtate, free from too rude commerce 
with the external air, more of the inſenſibly warm liquor 
ought at proper intervals to be brought in, till thus by 
degrees the whole quantity is ſet at work together, 
When the whole is thus ſet at work, ſecured in a pro- 
per degree of warmth, and kept from a too free inter- 
courſe with the external air, it becoines as it were the 
buſineſs of nature to finiſh the operation. 

In the operation of fermentation, however, the de- 
2 of heat employed is of the utmoſt conſcquence. In 
orming the extracts of the malt, the variation of a few 
degrees of heat produces an important difference in the 
effect. In the heat of fermentation, ſimilar conſequences 
reſult from ſimilar variety. Under a certain regulation 
of the proceſs, we can retain in the beer, as far as art 
is capable, the finer mucilage, and thereby preſerve 
that fulneſs upon the palate which is by many ſo much 
admired : on the other hand, by a flight alteration we 
can throw it off, and produce that evenneſs and uniſor- 
mity of flavour which has ſcarce any characteriſtical 
property, and is preferred by ſome only for want of 
that heavineſs which they complain of in full beers. If 
a more vinous racy ale be required, we can, by collect- 
ing and confining the operation within the body of the 
wort, cauſe the ſeparation and abſorption of ſuch an 
abundant portion of the oleaginous and earthy prin- 
ciples, as to produce a liquor in a perfect ſtate at the 
carlieſt period, and ſo highly flavorous as to create a 
ſuſpicion of an adventitious quality, But though all 
this may be done, and often hath been done, the proper 
management of fermenting liquors depends ſo much 
upon a multiplicity of flight and ſeemingly unimport- 
ant circumſtances, that ir hath never yet been laid 
down in an intelligible manner; and no rules, drawn 
from any thing hitherto publiſhed on the ſubject of 
brewing, can be at all ſufficient to direct any perſon in 
this matter, unleſs he hath had conſiderable opportuni- 
ties of obſerving the practice of a brewhouſe. 

BREY, a town of Germany, on the frontiers of 


or 
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Brabant, ſcated on a rivulet, in E. Lon. 5. 35. N. Lat. 
51. 6. 

BREYNIA, in botany, a ſynonime of the cappa- 
ris. Sce CAPPARTS. 

BRIANCON, a town of France, in upper Dau- 
phiny, capital of the Briangonnois. E. Long. 6. 45. 
N. Lat. 44. 46. | 

BRIANCONNOIS, a territory of France, in Dau- 
phiny bounded by Grenoblois, Gapenzois, Ambrunois, 
Piedmont, and Savoy. It comprehends ſeveral valleys, 
which lie among the mountains of the Alps; and 
though it is extremely cold, yet it is fertile in corn and 
paſtures. The inhabitants have a great deal of wood; 
yet they chooſe to be in the ſtables with their cattle 
ſix months in the year, to keep themſelves warm. Bri- 
angon is the capital town, 

BRIAR, in botany, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies 
of roſa. See Rosa. 

BRIARE, a town of France, in the Gatinois, ſeat- 
ed on the river Loire. It is remarkable for nothing 
but a long ſtreet full of inns and farriers, it being on 
the great road to Lyons; and the canal of Briare, 
which is 33 miles in length, and maintains a commu- 
nication between the Loire and the Seine, by means of 
the Loing. E. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 47. 40. 

BRIAREUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a giant; the ſon 
of Ather, Titan, or Ccelus, and Terra. This was his 
name in heaven; on carth he was called Zgeon. He 
was of ſingular ſervice to Jupiter, when Juno, Pallas, 
Neptune, and the reſt of the gods, endeavoured to bind 
him in chains and dethrone Jim: Afterwards, how- 
ever, he conſpired with the reſt of his gigantic brethren 
to dethrone Jupiter. Virgil, on this occaſion, deſcribes 
him as having 100 hands, 50 heads, and breathing out 
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fire. The fable ſays that Jupiter, to puniſh him, 4 Kn. x. 
threw him under mount uus, which, as often as he 36g. 


moves, belches out fire. See TNA. 

BRIBE, a reward given to pervert the judgment. 
See the next article, 

The word is French, 6brib-, which originally de- 
notes a bit, fragment, or relic of meat taken off the 
table; on which footing, bribe imports as much as 
panis mendicatus, and {till keeps up the idea of the 
matter whereof bribes anciently conſiſted. Hence al- 
ſo the Spaniards uſe bribar and brivar for begging ; 
and brivia brivoneria, and brivoniſmo, for beggary. In 
middle- age writers, a bribe given a judge is called guato 
litis, and the receiver, campi particeps, or cambi par- 
ticeps ; becauſe the ſpoils of the ficld, i. e. the profits of 
the cauſe, were thus ſhared with the giver. 

BRIBERY, in law, is a high offence, where a per- 
ſon in a judicial place takes any fee, gift, reward, or 
brockage, for doing his office, but of the government 
only. But, taken largely, it ſignifies the receiving or 
oftering any undue reward to or by any perſon con- 
cerned in the adminiſtration of public juſtice, whether 
judge, officer, &c. to act contrary to his duty; and 
ſometimes it ſignifies the taking or giving a reward for 
4 public office. 

In the Eaſt it is the cuſtom never to petition any ſu- 
perior for juſtice, not excepting their kings, without a 
preſent. This is calculated for the genius of deſpotic 
countries; where the true principles of government are 
ne ver underſtood, and it is imagined that there is no 
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obligation due from the ſuperior to the inferior, no re- 
lative duty owing from the governor to the governed. 
The Roman law, though it contained many ſevere in- 
junctions againſt bribery, as well for ſelling a man's 
vote in the ſenate or other public aſſembly, as for the 
bettering of common juſtice ; yet, by a ſtrange indul- 
gence in one inſtance, it tacitly encouraged this prac- 
tice; allowing the magiſtrate to receive ſmall preſents, 
provided they did not on the whole exceed too crowns 
a- year: not conſidering the inſinuating nature and gi- 
gantic progreſs of this vice, when once admitted. Plato, 
therefore, in his ideal republic, orders thoſe who take 
preſents for doing their duty to be puniſhed in the ſe- 
vereſt manner : and by the laws of Athens, he that of- 
fered a bribe was alſo proſecuted, as well as he that re- 
ceived a bribe. In England this offence of taking 
bribes is puniſhed, in inferior officers, with fine and im- 
priſonment ; and in thoſe that offer a bribe, though not 
taken, the ſame. But in judges, eſpecially the ſuperior 
01.cs, it has been always looked upon as ſo heinous an 
offence, that the chief juſtice Thorpe was hanged for 
it in the reign of Edward III. By a ſtatute 11 Hen- 
ry IV. all judges and officers of the king convicted of 
bribery, ſhall forfeit treble the bribe, be puniſhed at the 
king's will, and be diſcharged from his ſervice for ever. 
And ſome notable examples have been made in parlia- 
ment, of perſons in the higheſt ſtations, and otherwiſe 
very eminent and able, but contaminated with this ſor- 
did vice. Thus in the reign of king James I. the earl 
of M. lord treaſurer of England, being impeached by 
the commons, for refuſing to hear petitions referred to 
him by the king, till he had received bribes, &c. was, 
bv ſentence of the lords, deprived of all his ofhces, and 
diſabled to hold any for the future, or to fit in parlia- 
ment; he was alſo fined 50,000l. and impriſoned du- 
ring the king's pleaſure. In the 11th year of King 
George I. the lord chancellor M—— had a ſomewhar 
milder puniſhment : he was impeached by the com- 
mons, with great zeal, for bribery, in ſelling the places 
of maſters in chancery for exhorbitant ſums, and other 
corrupt practices, tending to the great loſs and ruin of 
the ſaitors of that court , and the charge being made 
good againſt him, being before diveſted of his office, 
he was ſentenced to pay a fine of 30,000], and impri- 
ſoned till it was paid. It is ſaid that one of the peers, 
if not two, who voted againſt him, had beem polleſied 
of the office of chancellor, and ſold the places of ma- 
ſters in chancery whenever vacant. 

BRIBERY in Elections. See ELECTIONS. 

BRICIANI, thoſe of the order of that name. This 
was a military order, inſtituted by St Bridget, queen 
of Sweden, who gave them the rules and conſtitutions 
of thoſe of Malta and St Auguſtin. This order was 
approved by pope Urban V. They were to fight for 
the burying of the dead, to relieve and aſſiſt widows, 
orphans, the lame, ſick, &c. ; 

BRICK, a fat reddith earth, formed intolong ſquares, 
four inches broad, and cighr or nine long, by means of 
a wooden mould, and then baked or burnt in a kiln, to 
ſerve the purpoſes of building. ; 

Bricks arc of great antiquity, as appears uy the ſa- 
cred writings, the tower and walls of Babylon being 
built with them. 

The Greeks chiefly uſed three kinds of bricks ; the 
firſt whereof was called [4id6ron 7}, i. e. oft two palms; 
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the ſecond [1etrad&ren], of four palms; the third [en- brick. 
tadiron), of five palms. They had alſo other bricks, —w— 
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Juſt half each of thoſe, to render their works more ſo- 
lid, and alſo more agreeable to the ſight, by the diver- 
lities of the figures and ſizes of the bricks. 

The dimenlions of the brick chiefly uſed by the Ro- 
mans, according to Pliny, were a foot and a half long, 
and a foot broad; which meaſures agree with thoſe of 
ſeveral Roman bricks in England, which are about 17 
inches long, and 11 broad, of our meaſure. Sir Henry 
Wotton ſpeaks of a ſort of bricks at Venice, of which 
ſtately columns were built; they were firſt formed in a 
circular mould, and cut, before they were burnt, into 
four or more quarters or ſides ; afterwards, in laying, 
they were jointed ſo cloſe, and the points concentered 


ſo exactly, that the pillars appeared one entire piece“. Wollen. 


four Elen. of 
Architefure 


The ordinary Paris brick is eight inches long, 
broad, and two thick, French meaſure, which makes 
ſomething more than ours, But this ſmallneſs is an ad- 
vantage to a building, the ſtrength of which conſiſts 
much in the multitude of angles and joints, at leaſt if 
well laid, and having a good bond. 


Bricks among us are various, according to their Supplement 
various forms, dimenſions, uſes, method of making, to Chambers. 


&c. The principal are, compaſs-bricks, of a circu- 
lar form, uſed in ſteyning of walls : concave, or hollow 
bricks, on one fide flat like a common brick, on the 
other hollowed, and uſed for conveyance of water : fea- 
ther-edged bricks, which are like common ſtatute- 
bricks, only thinner on one edge than the other, and 
uſed for penning up the brick pannels in timber build- 
ings : cogging bricks are uſed for making the indented 
works under the caping of walls built with great bricks: 
caping bricks, formed on purpoſe for caping of walls : 
Dutch or Flemiſh bricks, uſed to pave yards, ſtables, 
and for ſoap-boilers vaults and ciſterns: clinkers, ſach 
bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making: 
ſandel or ſamel-bricks, are ſuch as lie out moſt in a kiln 
or clamp, and conſequently are ſoft and uſeleſs, as not 
being thoroughly burnt : great bricks are thoſe twelve 
inches long, ſix broad, and three thick, uſed to build 
fence-walls : plaſter or buttreſs bricks, have a notch at 
one end, half the breadth of the brick; their uſe is to 
bind the work which is built of great bricks : ſtatute- 
bricks, or ſmall common bricks, ought, when burnt, to 
be nine inches long, four and a quarter broad, and two 
and a half thick ; they are commonly uſed in paving 
cellars, ſinks, hearths, &c. 

Worlidge, and others after him, have endeayoured to 
excite brickmakers to try their ſkill in making a new 
kind of brick, or a compoſition of clay and ſand, where- 
of to form window- frames, chimney-picces, door-caſes, 
and the like. It is to be made in pieces faſhioned in 
moulds, which, when burnt, may be ſet together with 
a fine red cement, and ſeem as one entire piece, by 
which may be imitated all manner of ſtone-work. The 
thing ſhould ſeem feaſible, by the earthen pipes made fine, 
thin, and durable, to carry water under-ground at Poriſ- 
mouth, Eugland; and by the earthen backs and grates 
for chimneys, formerly made by pf ors Winter, of a 
great bigneſs and thickneſs. If chimney- pieces thus 
made in moulds, and dried and burnt, were not found 
ſmooth enough, they might be poliſhed with ſand and 
water; or were care taken, when they were halt dry in 
the air, to haye them poliſhed with an inſtrument of 

copper 
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liſhing afterwards. The work might even be glazed, 
as potters do their fine carthen ware, either white, or 
of any other colour ; or it might be veined in imitation 
of marble, or be painted with figures of various colours, 
which would be much cheaper, perhaps cqually durable, 
and as beautiful as marble uiclf, 

Bricks are commonly red ; though there are ſome alſo 
of a white colour, for which ſort Walpit in Suffolk is 
famous, Bricks may be made of any earth that is clear 
of ſtones, even ſea-ouſe ; but all will not burn red, a 
property peculiar io earths which contain ferruginous 

articles. In England, brieks are chiefly made of a 
hevely, yellowiſh-coloured, fatty earth, ſomewhat red- 
diſh, valgarly called m. The earth, according to 
Leibourn, ought to be dug before winter, but not made 
into bricks before ſpring. For the making of ſuch 
bricks as will ſtand the fierceſt fires, Sturbridge clay or 
Windſor loam are eſteemed the beſt. In general, the 
carth whereof bricks are made ought not to be too 
ſandy, which would render them heavy and brittle ; nor 
too fat, which would make them crack in drying. 

The firſt ſtep in the proceſs of brickmaking 1s caſt- 
ing the clay, or earth. The next ſtep is to tread or 
temper it, which ought to be performed doubly of what 
is uſually done ; ſince the goodneſs of the bricks de- 
pends chiefly upon this firlt preparation. The carth it- 
ſelf, before it is wrought, is generally brittle and duſty ; 
but adding ſmall quantities of water gradually to it, and 
working and incorporating it together, it opens its 
body, and tinges the whole with a tough, gluey band 
or ſubſtance. If, in the tempering, you overwater 
them, as the uſual method is, they become dry and 
brittle, almoſt as the earth they are made of ; whereas, 
if duly tempered, they become ſmooth and ſolid, hard 
and durable. A brick of this laſt ſort takes up near as 
much earth as a brick and a half made the contrary 
way: in which the bricks are ſpongy, light, and full 
of cracks, partly through want of due working, and 
partly by mixing of aſhes and light ſandy earth to make 
it work caſy and with greater diſpatch ; as alſo to fave 
calm or coals in the burning. We may add, that for 
bricks made of good earth, and well tempered, as they 
become ſolid and ponderous, fo they take up a longer 
time in drying and burning than the common ones ; 
and that the well drying of bricks before they are burn- 
ed, prevents their cracking and crumbling in the burn- 
ing. 

Bricks are burnt either in a kiln or clamp. Thoſe 
that are burnt in a kiln, are firſt ſet or placed in it; and 
then the kiln being covered with pieces of bricks, they 
pat in ſome wood to dry them with a gentle fire ; and 
this they continne till the bricks are pretty dry, which 
is known by the ſmoke's turning from a darkiſh colour 
to tranſparent ſmoke : they then leave off putting in 
wood, and proceed to make ready for burning ; which 
is performed by putting in bruſh, furze, ſpray, heath, 
brake, or fern faggots: but before they put in any fag- 
gots, they dam up the mouth or mouths of the Kiln 
with pieces of bricks (which they call /i/9g) piled up 
one upon another, and clofe it up with wet brick-carth 
inſtead of mortar. The ſhinlog they make ſo high, that 
there is but juſt room above it to thruſt in a faggot : 
then they proceed to put in more faggots, till the kiln 
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brick. copper or iron, then leave them till they were Cry enough 
—— to burn, it is evident they would not want much po- 
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and its arches look white, and the fire appears at the 


top of the kiln ; upon which they ſlacken the fire for —w— 


au hour, and Jet all cool by degrees. This they con- 
tinue to do, alternately heating and ſlacking, till the 
ware be thoroughly burnt, which is uſually effected in 
43 hours. 

About London they chiefly burn in camps, built of 
the bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in 
kilns, with a vacancy between each brick, for the fire 
to play through; but with this difference, that inſtead 
of arching, they ſpan it over by making the bricks pro- 
ject one over another on both ſides of the place, for the 
wood and coals to lic in till they meet, and are bound- 
ed by the bricks at the top, which cloſe all up. The 
place for the fuel is carried up ſtraight on both ſides, 
till about three feet high; then they almoſt fill it with 
wood, and over that lay a covering of ſea-coal, and then 
overſpan the arch; but they ſtrew ſea-coal alſo over 
the clamp, betwixt all the rows of bricks; laſtly, they 
kindle the wood, which gives fire to the coal; and when 
all is conſumed, then they conclude the bricks are ſuf- 
ficiently burnt, 


In Dr Perciyal's eſſays“, we have the following ex- * vol. l. 
«© Two or p. 302. 


periment of the effects of bricks on water, 
three pieces of common brick were ſteeped four days in 
a baſon full of diſtilled water. The water was then 
decanted off, and examined by various chemical teſts, 
It was immiſcible with ſoap, ſtruck a lively green with 
ſyrup of violets, was rendered ſlightly lacteſcent by 
the volatile alcali, and quite milky by the fixed alcali 
and by a ſolution of "an ſaturni. The infuſion 
of tormentil root pruduced no change in it.“ This ex- 
periment, he obſerves, affords a ſtriking proof of the 
impropricty of lining wells with brick, a practice very 
common 1n many places, and which cannot fail of ren- 
dering the water hard and unwholeſome. Clay gene- 
rally contains a varicty of hetcrogeneons matters. The 
coloured loams often participate of bitumen, and the 
ocre of iron. Sand and calcareous carth are ſtill more 
common ingredients in their compoſition ; and the ex- 
periments of Mr, Geoffry and Mr Pott prove, that the 
earth of alum alſo may in large quantity be extracted 
from clay. Now as clay is expoſed to the open air for 
a long ſpace of time, is then moulded into bricks, and 
burnt, this proceſs reſembles in many reſpects that by 
which the alum-ſtone is prepared. And it is probable 
that the white effloreſcence which is frequently obſer- 
vable on the ſurface of new bricks, is of an aluminous 
nature. The long expoſure of clay to the air hefore 
it is moulded into bricks, the ſulphureous exhalations 
of the pit-coal uſed for burning it, together with the 
ſuffocating and bituminous vapour which ariſes from 
the ignited clay itſclf, ſufficiently account for the com- 
bination of a vitriolic acid with the earth of alum. 

Ot of Bricks, olive oil imbibed by the ſubſtance of 
bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it. This oil was 
once in great repute for curing many diſeaſes, but is 
now juſtly laid aſide. 

Brick-Layer, an artificer, whoſe buſineſs is to build 
with bricks, or make brick work. 

Bricklayers work, or buſineſs, in London, includes 
tyling, walling, chimney-work, and paving with bricks 
and tyles. In the country it alſo includes the maſon's 
and plaſterer's buſineſs. 

The materials uſed by brick-layers are bricks, tyles, 

mortar, 
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Brick mortar, laths, nails, and tyle-pins, Their tools are a 
L 


brick trowel, wherewith to take up mortar ; a brick-ax, 
to cut bricks to the determined ſhape ; a ſaw, for ſaw- 
ing, bricks ; a rub-ſtone, on which to rub them ; alſo a 
ſquare, wherewith to lay the bed or bottom, and face 
or ſarface of the brick, to ſee whether they are at right 
angles; a bevel, by which to cut the under ſides of 


| bricks to the angles required; a ſmall trannel of iron, 


wherewith to mark the bricks ; a float-ſtone, with which 
to rub a moulding of brick to the pattern deſcribed ; 
2 banker, to cut the bricks on; line-pins, to lay their 
rows or courſes by ; plumb-rule, whereby tocarry their 
work upright ; level, to conduct it horizontal; ſquare, 
to (et off right angles ; ten-foot-rood, wherewith to take 
dimenſions ; jointer, wherewith to run the long joints; 
rammer, wherewith to beat the foundation ; crow and 
pick-ax, wherewith to dig through walls. 

The London brick-layers make a regular company, 
which was incorporated in 1568 ; and conſiſts of a ma- 
ſter, two wardens, 20 aſliſtants, and 78 on the livery. 

Brick-Laying, the art of framing edifices of bricks. 

Moxon hath an expreſs treatiſe on the art of brick- 
laying ; in which he deſcribes the materials, tools, and 
method of working, uſed by brick-layers. 

Great care is to be taken, that bricks be laid joint 
on joint in the middle of the walls as ſeldom as may 
be ; and that there be good bond made there, as well 
as on the outſides, Some brick-layers, in working a 
brick and half wall, lay the header on one ſide of the 
wall perpendicular on the header on the other ſide, and 
ſo all along the whole courſe ; whereas, if the header 
on one ſide of the wall were toothed as much as the 
ſtretcher on the other ſide, it would be a ſtronger tooth - 
ing, and the joints of the headers of one ſide would be 
in the middle of the headers of the courſe they lie upon 
of the other ſide. If bricks be laid in winter, let them 
be kept as dry as poſlible ; if in ſummer, it will quit 
coſt to employ boys to wet them, for that they will then 


unite with the mortar better than if dry, and will make 


the work ſtronger. In large buildings, or where it is 
thought too much trouble to dip all the bricks ſeparate- 
ly, water may be thrown on each courſe after they are 
laid, as was done at the building the phyſician's college, 
by order of Dr Hooke. If bricks are laid in ſummer, 
they are to be covered; for if the mortar dries too ha- 
ſtily, it will not bind ſo firmly to the bricks as when 
left to dry more gradually. If the bricks be laid in 
winter, they ſhould alſo be covered well, to protect 
them from rain, ſnow and froſt; which laſt is a mortal 
enemy to mortar, eſpecially to all ſuch as has been 
wetted juſt before the froſt aſſaults it. 

Brick- Maker, is he who undertakes the making of 
Br1cks. This is moſtly performed at ſome {mall di- 
ſtance from cities and towns; and though ſome, thro' 
ignorance, look upon it asa very mean employ, becauſe 


laborious, yet the maſters about London, and other 


capital cities, are generally men of ſubſtance, 

BRICKING, among builders, the connterfciting of 
a brick-wall on plaſter : which is done by ſmearing it 
over with red ochre, and making the joints with an 
edged tool ; theſe laſt are afterwards filled with a fine 
plaſter. | 

BRIDE, a woman newly married. Among the 
Greeks, it was cuſtomary for the bride to be conducted 


from her father's houſe to her huſband's in a chariot, 
Ver. III. 
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the evening being choſen for that purpoſe, to conceal 
her bluſhes; ſhe was placed in the middle, her huſband 
ſitting on one ſide, and one of her moſt intimate friends 
on the other; torches were carried before her, and the 
was entertained in the paſſage with a ſong ſuitable to the 
occaſion, When they arrived at their journies end, 
the axle-tree of the coach they rode in was burnt, to 
ſignify that the bride was never toreturn to her father's 
houſe.—Among the Romans the bride was to ſeem to 
be raviſhed by force from her mother, in memory of the 
rape of the Sabines under Romulus ; ſhe was to be car- 
ried home in the night-time to the bridegroom's houſe, 
accompanied by three boys, one whereof carried a torch, 
and the other twoled the bride ; aſpindle and diſtaff be- 
ing carried with her: ſhe brought three pieces of money 
called aſſes, in her hand tothe bridegroom, whoſe doors 
on this occaſion were adorned with flowers and branches 
of trees: being here interrogated who ſhe was, ſhe was 
to anſwer Caia, in memory of Caia Cecilia, wife of 
Tarquin the Elder, who was an excellent /anifica or 
ſpinſtreſs; for the like reaſon, before her entrance, ſhe 
lined the door-poſts with wool, and ſmeared them with 
greaſe. Fire and water being ſet on the threſhold, ſhe 
touched both ; but ſtarting back from the door, refu- 
ſed to enter, till at length ſhe paſſed the threſhold, be- 
ing careful to ſtep over without touching it : here the 
keys were given her, a nuptial ſupper was prepared for 
her, and minſtrels to divert her; ie was ſeated on the 
figure of a priapus, and here the attendant boys re- 
ſigned her to the pronube, who brought her into the 
nuptial chamber and put her to bed. This office was 
to be performed by matrons who had only been once 
married, to denote that the marriage was to be for per- 
tuity. 

BRIDEGROOM, a man newly marricd, the ſpouſe 
of the bride. 

The Spartan bridegrooms committed a kind of rape 
upon their brides. For matters being agreed on between 
them two, the woman that contrived and managed the 
match, having ſhaved the bride's hair cloſe to her ſkin, 
dreſſed her up in man's clothes, and left her npon a 
mattreſs : this done, in came the bridegroom, in his u- 
ſual dreſs, having ſupped as ordinary, and ſtealing as 
privately as he could to the room where the beide Tay, 
and untying her virgin girdle, took her to his embraces ; 
and having ſtayed a ſhort time with her, returned to 
his companions, with whom he continued to ſpend his 
life, remaining with them by night as well as by day, 
nnleſs he ſtole a ſhort viſit to his bride, which could not 
be done withont a great deal of circumſpection, and 
fear of being diſcovered, Among the Romans, the 
bridegroom was decked to receive his bride ; his hair 
was combed and cut in a particular form ; he had a co- 
ronet or chaplet on his head, and was dreſſed in a 
white garment. 

By the ancient canons, the bridegroom was to for- 
bear the enjoyment of his bride the firſt night, iu ho- 
nour of the nuptial benediction given by the prieſt 


Eride- 
groom, 


Bridewcll. 


— — 


on that day“. In Scotland, and perhaps alſo ſome * Joby/. 
8 of England, a cuſtom called marchet, obtained; Tel. Law. 
y which the lord of the manor was intitled to the firſt an. 740.588 


night's habitation with his tenants brides +. 


+ Sec Mar- 


BRIDEWELL, a work-houſe, or place of correc- «bet. 
tion for yagrants, ſtrumpets, and other diſorderly per- 
ſons.— Theſe are made to work, being maintained with 


4 A clothing: 
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countries; however, while they remain here, they are 
not only made to work, but, according to their crimes, 
receive once a-fortnight ſuch a number of ſtripes as 
the governor commauds, 

BAIDPEYW EIL, in London, near Fleet-ſtreet, is 2 foun- 
dation of a mixt and ſingular nature, partaking of the 
hoſptal, the priſon, and workhouſe ; it was founded in 
1553, by Edward VI. who gave the place where king 
John had formerly Kept his court, and which had been 
repaired by Henry VIIL tothe city of London, with 700 
merks of land, bedding, and other furniture. Several 
youths are ſent to this hoſpital as apprentices to manufac- 
tarrs, who reſide there; they areclothed in blue doublets 
and breeches, with white hats. Having faithfully 
ſerved their time of ſeven years, they have their free- 
dom, and a donation of L. 10 each, for carrying on 
their reſpective trades, 


BRIDGE, a work of maſonry or timber, conſiſting 


of one or more arches built over a river, canal, or the 
like, for the conveniency of paſling the ſame. Sce 
ARCHITECTURE, n“ 122; and CAxAL. 

The firſt inventor of bridges, as well as of ſhips and 
crowns, is by ſome learned men ſuppoſed to be Janus : 
their reaſon is, that on ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, 
and Italian coins, there are repreſented on one fide a 
Janus, with two faces , and on the other a bridge, or 
a crown, or a ay 1 | | 

Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, 

on account of the inconvenience of laying foundations 
and walling under water. The carlieſt rules and in- 
ſtructions relating to the building of bridges are given 
by Leon Baptiſta Alberti, Archit. l. viii. Others were 
afterwards laid down by Palladio, I. iii. Serlio, I. ili. 
c. 4. and Scammozzi, I. v. all of which are collected by 
M. Blondel, Cours d' Archit. p. 629, ſeq. The beſt 
of them are alſo given by Goldman, Baukhurſt, 1. iv. 
c. 4. p. 134, and Hawkeſmoor's Hiſtory of London 
bridge, p. 26, /2q. M. Gautier has a piece expreſs on 
bridges, ancient and modern ; Trait des Ponts, Paris 
1716, 12m0, 
The parts of a bridge are, The piers ; the arches ; 
the pavement, or way over for cattle and carriages ; the 
foot-way on each ſide, for foot-paſſengers; the rail or 
parapet, which incloſes the whole ; and the butments 
or ends of the bridges on the bank. | 

The conditions required in a bridge are, That it be 
well-deſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably de- 
corated. The piers of ſtone-bridges thould be equal 
in number, that there may be one arch in the middle, 
where commonly the current is ſtrongeſt; their thick- 
neſs is not to be leſs than a ſixth part of the ſpan of 
the arch, nor more than a fourth; they are commonly 
guarded in the front with angular ſterlings, to break the 
force of the current: the ſtrongeſt arches are thoſe whoſe 
ſweep is a whole ſemicircle ; as the piers of bridges al- 
ways diminiſh the bed of a river, in caſe of inunda- 
tions, the bed muſt be ſunk or hollowed in proportion 
to the ſpace taken by the piers, as the waters gain 
in depth what they loſe in breadth, which otherwiſe 
conduce to waſh away the foundation and endanger the 

piers : to prevent this, they ſometimes diminiſh the 
current, either by lengthening its courſe, or by mak- 
ing it more winding; or by ſtopping the bottgm with 
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Bridge. governors, they are ſent by paſſes into their native 
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rows of ſplanks, ſtakes, or piles, which break the cur- Bridge, 
— — 


rent. 

Among the Romans, the building and repairing of 
bridges was firſt committed to the pontifices or prieſts; 
then to the cenſors, or curators of the roads; laſtly, 
the emperors took the care of bridges into their own 
hands, Thus Antoninus Pius built the Pons Janicu- 
lenſis of marble ; Gordian reltored the Pons Celtius ; 
and Adrian built a new one denominated from him. In 
the middle- age, bridge-building was reckoned among 
the acts of religion; and a regular order of Hoſpital- 
lers was founded by St Benezet, towards the end of the 
12th century, under the denomination of portifices, or 
bridge-builders, whoſe office it was to be aſliſtant to 
travellers, by making bridges, ſettling ferrics, and re- 
cciving ſtrangers in hoſpitals, or houſes built on the 
banks of rivers, We read of one hoſpital of this kind 
at Avignon, where the hoſpitallers dwelt under the di- 
rection of their firſt ſuperior St Benezet. The Jeſuit 
Raynaldus has a treatiſe expreſs on St John the bridge- 
builder. 

Among the bridges of antiquity, that built by Tra- 
Jan over the Danube is allowed to be the molt magniti- 
cent, 

Among modern bridges, that of Weſtminſter, built 
on the river Thames, may be accounted one. of the 
fineſt in the world: it is 44 feet wide, a commodious 
foot-way being allowed for paſſengers, on cach ſide, of 
about ſeven feet broad, raiſed above the road allowed 
for carriages, and paved with broad moor-ſtones, while 
the ſpace left between them is ſufficient to admit three 
carriages and two horſes to go a-breaſt, without any 
danger. Its extent from wharf to wharf is 1220 or 
1223 fect, being full 300 feet longer than London- 
bridge. The free water-way under the arches of this 
bridge is 370 feet, being four times as much as the free 
water-way left between the ſterlings of London-bridge ; 
this diſpoſition, together with the gentleneſs of the 
ſtream, are the chief reaſons why no ſenſible fall of wa- 
ter can ever ſtop, or in the leaſt endanger, the ſmalleſt 
boats in their paſſage through the arches. 

It conſiſts of 13 large and 2 ſmall arches, together 
with 14 intermediate piers. 

Each pier terminates with a ſaliant right angle againſt 
either ſtream : the two middle picrs are each 17 feet in 
thickneſs at the ſpringing of the arches, and contain 
3000 cubic feet, or near 200 tons, of ſolid ſtone ; and 
the others decreaſe in width equally on each ſide by 
one foot. 

All the arches of this bridge are ſemicircular ; they 
all ſpring from about two feet above low-water mark; 


the middle arch is 76 feet wide, and the others de- 


creaſe in breadth equally on each ſide by 4 feet. 

This bridge is built of the beſt materials; and the 
ſize and diſpoſition of theſe materials are ſuch, that 
there is no falſe bearing, or ſo much as a falſe joint in 
the whole ſtructure ; beſides that it is built in a neat 
and af taſte, and with ſuch ſimplicity and gran- 
deur, that, whether viewed from the water, or by the 
paſſengers who walk over it, it fills the mind with an 
agreeable ſurprize, The ſemioctangular towers which 
form the receſſes of the foot-way, the manner of placing 
the lamps, and the height of the baluſtrade, are at once 
the moſt beautiful, and, in eyery other reſpect, the beſt 
contrived, 


London 
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London-bridge conſiſts of 20 locks or arches, 19 of 
which are open, and one filled up or obſcured. It is 900 
feet long, 60 high, and 74 broad, with almoſt 20 feet aper- 
tare in each arch. It is ſupported by 18 piers, from 25 to 
34 feet thick; ſo that the greateſt water-way when the 
tide is above the ſterlings is 470 feet, ſcarccly half the 
width of the river; and below the ſterlings, the water- 
way is reduced to 194 feet. Thus a river goo feet 
wide is here forced through a channel of 194 feet. 
London-bridge was firſt built of timber, ſome time 
before the year 994, by a college of prieſts, to whom 
the profits of the ferry of St Mary Overy's had de- 
ſcended; it was repaired, or rather new built of tim- 
ber, in 1163. The ſtone-bridge was begun by king 
Henry in 1176, and finiſhed by king John in 1209. 
The architect was Peter of Colechurch, a prieſt “. 
For the keeping it in repair, a large houſe is allotted, 
with a great number of offices, and a vaſt revenue in 
land, &c, The chief officers are two bridge-maſters, 
choſen yearly out of the body of the livery. The de- 
fects of this bridge are the narrowneſs and irregularity 
of the arches, and the largeneſs of the piers, which, 
together with the ſterlings, turn the current of the 
Thames into many frightful cataracts, which muſt 
obſtruct and endanger the navigation through the 
bridge. The fterlings have been added, to hinder 
the piers from being undermined by the rotting of 
the piles on which they are built: for by means 
of theſe ſterlings the piles are kept conſtantly wet; 
and thus the timber is kept from decaying, which 
always happens when it is ſuffered to be alternately 
wet and dry. 

Blackfriars bridge, ſituated near the centre of the 
city, and built according to a plan drawn by Mr Ro- 
bert Mylne, is an exceeding light and elegant ſtruc- 
ture. The arches are only nine in number; but very 
large, and of an elliptical form. The centre-arch is 
Too feet wide; thoſe on the ſides decreaſe in a repi- 
lar gradation ; and the width of that near the abutment 
at each end is 70 feet. It has an open baluſtrade at 
the top, and a foot-way on each fide, with room for 
three carriages abreaſt in the middle. It has alſo re- 
ceſſes on the ſides for the foot paſſengers, each ſup- 
ported by two lofty Ionic columns. 

The longeſt bridge in England is that over the Trent 
at Burton, built by Bernard abbot of Burton, in the 
12th century ; it is all of ſquared free ſtone, ſtrong, and 
lofty, 1545 feet in length, and conſiſting of 34 arches. 
Yet this comes far ſhort of the wooden bridge over the 
Drave, which according to Dr Brown is at leaſt five 
miles long, 

But the moſt ſingular bridge in Europe is that built 
over the river Tave in Glamorganſhire. It conſiſts of 
one ſtupendous arch, the diameter of which is 175 feet, 
the chord 140, the altitude 35, and the abutments 32. 
This magnificent arch was built by William Edward, 
a poor country maſon, in the year 1756. 

The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rza/to, con- 
ſiſts of but a ſingle arch, and that a flat or low one, and 
paſſed for a maſterpiece of art. It was built in 1591, 
on the deſign of Michael Angelo; the ſpan of the arch 
is 93; feet, and its height above the water only 23.— 
Poulet mentions a bridge of a ſingle arch in the city of 
Munſter in Bothnia, much bolder than that of the Ri- 
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alto at Venice. 


of a ſingle arch 300 cubits long and 500 in height, 
whence it is called the flying bridge; a figure of it is 
given in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, Kircher alſs 
peaks of a bridge in the ſame country 360 perches 
long, ſupported by 3oo pillars. , 

uſhen Bridge, Pont de jonc, is made of large ſheaves 
of ruſhes growing in marſhy grounds, which they cover 
with boards or planks; they ſerve for croſſing ground 
that is boggy, miry, or rotten, The Romans had alſo 
a ſort of ſubitaneous bridges made by the ſoldiers, of 
boats, or ſometimes of caſks, leathern bottles, or bags, 
or even of bullocks bladders blown up and faſtened to- 
gether, called a/cogafri, M. Couplet gives the figure of 
a portable bridge 200 feet long, eaſily taken aſunder 
and put together again, and which 40 men may carry. 
Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apu- 
rima in Lima, made of ropes formed of the bark of a 
tree, 

Pendent or Hanging Bxtboks, called alſo Philofophi- 
cal Bridges, are thoſe not ſupported either by poſts or 
pillars, but hung at large in the air, only ſupported at 
the two ends or butments. Inſtances of ſuch bridges 
are given by Palladioand others. Dr Wallis gives the 
deſign of a timber bridge 70 feet long, without any 
pillars, which might be uſeful in ſome places where pil- 
lars cannot be conveniently erected. Dr Plot aſſures us, 
that there was formerly a large bridge over the caſtle- 
ditch at Tutbury in England, made of pieces of tim- 
ber, none much above a yard long, and yet not ſop- 
ported underneath either with pillars or archwork, or 
any ſort of prop whatever. 

Draw-BriDce, one that is faſtened with hinges at 
one end only, ſo that the other may be drawn up; in 
which caſe the bridge ſtands upright, to hinder the pal- 
ſage of a ditch or moat. 

Flying- BRIDGE or Pons duflorius, an appellation gi- 
ven to a bridge made of pontoons, leather boats, hol- 
low beams, caſks, or the like, laid on a river, and 
covered with planks, for the paſſage of an army. 

Flying- BrIDGE (pont volant) more particularly de- 
notes a bridge compoſed of one or two boats joined to- 
gether by a ſort of flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail 
or baluſtrade ; having alſo one or more maſts, to which 
is faſtened a cable, ſupported, at proper diſtances, by 
boats, and extended to an anchor, to which the other 
end is faſtened, in the middle of the water: by which 
contrivance, the bridge becomes moveable, like a pen- 
dulum from one ſide of the river to the other, without 
any other help than the rudder, —Such bridges ſome- 
times alſo conſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſſage 
of a great number of men, or that both infantry and 
cavalry may paſs at the ſame time, | 

In Plate CVIII. is repreſented a flying-bridge of this 
kind. Fig. 2. is a perſpective view of the courſe of a 
river, and its two banks. a, b, c, d, Two long boats or 
batteaux, which ſupport the flying-bridge. GH, KL, 
two maſts joined at their tops by two tranſverſe pieces, 
or beams, and acentral arch, and ſupported in a verti- 
cal poſition by two pair of ſhrowds and two chains 
LN, HR. M, a horſe, or croſs piece, over which the 
rope or cable M, F, e, f, that rides or holds the bridge 
againſt the current, paſſes. E, a roll or wingJaſs round 
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Bridge. which the rope M, F, e, /, is wound. 4, b, The rud- 


ders, AB, and CD, two portions of bridges of boats 
faſtened to the bank on each ſide, and between which 
the flying-bridge moves in paſſing from one ſide of the 
river to the other, /, Chains ſupported by two pugts, 
or ſmall flar-bottomed boats: there are five or ſix of 
theſe punts at about 30 fathoms from one another. The 
firſt, or fartheſt from the bridge, is moored with an- 
chors in the middle of the bed of the river. 

Fig. 3. Is a plan of the ſame bridge. a,6, c, d, The 
two boats that ſupport it, K and G, the two maſts. 
KFG, the tranſverſe piece or beam over which the 
cable paſſes. E, the roll, or windlaſs, round which the 
rope or cable is wound. 4, %, The rudders. O, a boat. 
e, One of the punts, or ſmall flat-bottomed boats that 
ſapport the chain. N, N, pumps for extracting the 
water out of the boats. P, P, capſtans. 

Fig. 4. Lateral elevation of the bridge. a, c, One 
of the boats. 6, The radder. E, The roll, or wind- 
laſs. M, The horſe, or croſs-picce. GH, one of the 
maſts, E, M, H, F, The cable. In this view the ba- 
luſtrade running along the fide of the bridge is plainly 
exhibited. 

Fig. 5. Elevation of the hinder or ſtern part of the 
bridge. a, , The two boats. GH, KL, The two 
maſts, HL, The upper tranſverſe beam. p, 9. The 
lower tranſverſe beam, or that over which the cable 
paſſes, and on which it ſlides from one maſt to the o- 
ther; this beam is therefore always kept well greaſed. 
5, 4, 4, g, Shrowds extending from the ſides of the bridge 
to the tops of the maſts. M, The horſe or croſs-piece 
over which the cable paſſes to the roll or windlaſs E. 

Babes of Boats are cither made of copper or 
wooden boats, faſtened with ſtakes or anchors, and laid 
over-with planks. One of the moſt notable exploits 
of Julius Cxſar was the expeditious making a bridge 
of boats over the Rhine, Modern armies carry cop- 
per or tin boats, called pontoons, to be in readineſs for 
making bridges; ſeveral of theſe being joined fide by 
ſide till they. reach acroſs the river, and planks laid over 
them, make a plane for the men to march on, There 
are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire and Rouen, 
which riſe and fall with the water; and that at Seville 
is ſaid to exceed them both. The bridge of boats at 
Ronen, built in lieu of the ſtately ſtone · bridge erected 
there by the Romans, is repreſented by a modern wri- 
ter as the wonder of the preſent age. It always floats, 
and riſes and falls with the tide, or as the land-waters 
fill the river. It is near 300 yards long, and is paved 
with ſtone, juſt as the ſtreets are; carriages with the 

reateſt burdens go over it with caſe, and men and 
Forſes with ſafety, though there are no rails on either 
hand, The boats are very firm, and well moored with 
ſtrong chains, and the whole well looked after and con- 
ſtantly repaired, though now very old. 

Budo ef Communication, is that made over a river, 
by which two armies or forts, which are ſeparated by 
that river, have a free communication with one ano- 
ther. 

Floating - Barbox, is ordinarily made of two ſmall 
bridges, Paid one over the other, in ſach manner as 
that the nppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help 
of certain cords running through pullies placed along 
the ſides of the under-bridge, -which puſh it forwards 
vill the end of it joins the place it is deſigned to be 
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fixed on. When theſe two bridges are ſtretched out 
to their full length, fo that the two middle ends meet, 
they are not to be above four or five fathoms long; 
becauſe, if longer, they will break. Their chief uſe 
is for ſurpriſing aui-works, or poſts, that have but nar- 
row moats. In the memoirs of the royal academy of 
ſciences we find an ingenious contrivance of a float- 
ing-bridge, which lays itſclf on the other lide of the 
river, 

Batbot, natural, implies a bridge not conſtructed 
by art, but the reſult of ſome operation of nature. 

A moſt wonderful work of this kind is deſcribed by 
Mr Jefferſon in his State of Virginia. It is on the 
aſcent of a hill, which ſeems to have been cloven 
through its length by ſome great convulſion. The fiſ- 
ſure, juſt at the bridge, is, by ſome admeaſurements, 
270 feet deep, by others only 205. It is about 45 
feet wide at the bottom, and feet at the top, this 
of courſe determines the length of the bridge, and its 
height from the water. Its breadth in the middle is 


about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and the thickneſs 


of the maſs at the ſummit of the arch about 40 feet. 
A part of this thickneſs is conſtituted by a coat of 
earth, which gives growth to many large trees. The 
reſidue, with the bil on both ſides, is one ſolid rock 
of limeſtone. The arch approaches the ſemi-elliptical 
form ; bat the larger axis of the ellipſis, which would 
be the cord of the arch, is many times Jonger than 
the tranſverſe, Though the ſides of this bridge 
are provided in ſome parts with a parapet of fixed 
rocks, yet few men have reſolution to walk to them 
and look over into the abyſs. You involuntarily fall 
on your hands and feet, creep to the parapet, and peep 
over it. Looking down from this height about a mi- 
nute gave onr author a violent headach. If the view 
from the top be painful and intolerable, that from be- 
low is delightful in an equal extreme. It is impoſlible 
for the emotions ariſing from the ſublime to be felt 
beyond what they are here: ſo beautiful an arch, ſo 
elevated, ſo light, and ſpringing as it were up to hea- 
ven, the rapture of the ſpectator is really indeſcribable ! 
The fiſſure continuing narrow, deep, and ſtraight for 
a conſiderable diſtance above and below the bridge, 
opens a ſhort but very pleaſing view of the North- 
mountain on one ſide and Blue- ridge on the other, at 
the diſtance each of them of about five miles. This 
bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to which it 
has given name, and affords a public and commodious 
paſlage over a valley, which cannot be croſſed elſewhere 
for a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtream paſling under 
it is called Cedar-creek. It is a water of James River, 
and ſufficient in the drieſt ſeaſons to turn a griſt-mill, 
though its fountain is not more than two miles above. 
Don Ulloa mentions a break, ſimilar to this, in the 
province of Angaraez, in South-America. It is from 
16 to 22 feet wide, 111 feet deep, and of 1.3 miles 
continuance, Engliſh meaſure. Its breadth at top 
is not ſenſibly greater than at bottom. Don Ulloa in- 
clines to the opinion, that this channel has been effect- 
ed by the wearing of the water which runs through 
it, rather than that the mountain ſhould have been 
broken open by any convulſion of nature. But if it 


had been worn by the running of water, would not 

the rocks which form the ſides have been worn plane! 

or if, meeting in ſome parts with veins of harder Nang, | 
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ene- 
rally, occaſioned prominences on the other ſide iſo? 
Yet Don Ulloa tells us, that on the other ſide there 
are always correſponding cavities, and that theſe tally 
with the promincuces ſo perfectly, that, were the two 
ſides to come together, they would fit in all their in- 
dentures, without leaving any void. In fact, this does 
not reſemble the effect of running water, but looks 
rather as if the two ſides had parted aſunder. The 
ſides of the break, over which is the Natural bridge of 
Virginia, conſiſting of a veiny rock which yields to 
time, the correſpondence between the ſalient and re- 
entering inqualities, if it exiſted at all, has now diſ- 
appeared. This break has the advantage of the one 
deſcribed by Don Ulloa in its fineſt circumſtance ; no 
portion in that inſtance having held together, during 
the ſeparation of the other parts, ſo as to form a 
bridge over the abyſs. 

Bz1DGE, in gunnery, the two pieces of timber which 
go between the two tranſums of a gan- carriage, on 
which the bed reſts. 

BRI DOE, in muſic, a term for that part of a 2 
inſtrument, over which the ſtrings are ſtretched. The 
bridgeof a violin is about one inch and a quarter high, 
and near an inch and a half long. 

BripGe-Town, the capital of the iſland of Barba- 
does, ſituated in W. Long. 61. N. Lat. 13. KH 
ſtands in the inmoſt part of Carliſle bay. This origi- 
nally was a moſt unwholeſome ſituation, and was choſen 
entirely for its convenience for trade ; but is now deem- 
ed to be as healthy as any place in the iſland. The town 
itſelf would make a figure in any European kingdom, It 
is ſaid to contain 1500 houſes, and ſome contend that 
it is the fineſt the Britiſh poſſeſs in America. The 
houſes in general are well built and finiſhed, and their 
rents as high as ſuch houſes would Jet for in London. 
The wharfs and quays are well defended from the ſea, 
and very convenient. The harbour is ſecure from the 
north-caſt wind, which is the conſtant trade-wind there; 
and Carliſle-bay is capable of containing 500 ſhips, and 
is formed by Needham and Pelican points. But what 
renders Bridge-town the fineſt and moſt deſirable town 
in the Weſt Indies is its ſecurity againſt any attacks 
from foreign enemies. It is defended on the weſtward 
by owes: ort, which mounts 18 guns. Near this is 
Willoughby's fort, which is built upon a tongue of 
land running into the ſea, and mounts 12 guns. Need- 
ham's fort has three batteries, and is mounted with 20 

guns; and St Anne's fort, which is the ſtrongeſt in the 
iſland, ſtands more within land. In ſhort, according 
to Mr Douglaſs, there is all along the lee-ſhore a breaſt- 
work and trench, in which, at proper places, were 29 
forts and batteries, having 308 cannon mounted, while 
the windward ſhore is ſecured by high rocks, ſteepclifls, 
and foul ground, Such was the ſtate of the fortifica- 
tions in 1717; but ſince that time they have been much 
ſtrengthened. Bridge-town is deſtitute of few elegan- 
cies or conveniences of life that any city of Europe can 
afford. The church of St Michael excceds many Eng- 
liſh cathedrals in beauty, largeneſs, and conveniency ; 
and has a fine organ, bells, and clock. Here alſo is a 
free-ſchool for the inſtruction of poor boys, an hoſpital, 
and a college. The latter was erected by the ſociety 
for propagating the Chriſtian religion, in purſuance of 
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the will of Colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, who left 
about L. acoo a-year for its endowment, for maintain- 
ing profeſſors and ſcholars to ſtudy and practiſe divini- 
ty, ſurgery, aud phyſic. Sec CODRINGTON. 

BRIDGENORTH, a town of Shropſhire in Eng- 
land, ſcated on the river Severn, which divides it into 
two parts; but they are united by a handſome ſtone 
bridge, and theſe are called the per and the /ower 
town. It is ſaid to have been built by Ethelfleda, wi- 
dow of Ethelred king of the Mercians, about the year 
675. Robert de Belizma, fon of Robert de Montgo- 
mery, built the caſtle, and maintained it againſt kiug 
Henry I. by which means it was forfeited to the crown, 
and remained ſo till the reign of Richard III. who gave 
it to John Sutton lord Dudley. This town has under- 
gone ſeveral ſieges; and in the civil war it ſuffered 
very much, many fine buildings and the whole town, 
being almoſt deſtroyed by fire, when Sir Lewis Kirke 
defended the citadel for king Charles, There are 
now no other remains of the caſtle than a ſmall part 
of the towers, and a place yet called the caſlle, within 
the walls of the old one; within which ſtands one of 
the churches dedicated to St Mary Magdalen, which 
was made a ſree chapel, and exempted from epiſcopal 
juriſdiction. The other church is at the north end of 
the town, on the higheſt part of the hill, near to whoſe 
church-yard ſtood a college, which was deſtroyed by 
fire in the civil wars, together with the church juſt men- 
tioned ; which has been ſince rebuilt by the inhabitants. 
On the weſt bank of the river are the remains of an an- 
cient and magnificent convent, under which was ſeveral 
remarkable vaults and caverns running to a great length. 
Part of the cow- gate ſtreet is a rock, riſing perpendi- 
cularly, in which are ſeveral houſes and tenements that 
make a very agreeable though groteſque appearance. 
In many other places there are alſo caves and dwellings 
for families, in the rocks; and indeed the whole town 
has an appearance ſurpriſingly ſingular. W. Long. 2. 
30. N. Lat. 52. 40. 

BRIDGEWATER, a town of Somerſetfhire in 
England, ſeated on the river Parret, over which there 
is a ſtone bridge, near which ſhips of 100 tons burden 
may ride with eaſe, It is a large, well frequented 

lace, with the title of a duchy, and ſends two mem- 

rs to parliament, There are in it ſeveral large inns, 

and the market is well ſupplied with proviſions. W. 
Long. 3. o. N. Lat. $1. 15. 

BRIDLE, in the manege, a contrivance made of 
ſtraps or thongs of leather and pieces of iron, in order 
to keep a horſe in ſubjection and obedience. 

The ſeveral parts of a bridle are the bit, or ſnaffle; 
the head-ſtall, or leathers from the top of the head to 
the rings of the bit; the fillet over the fore-head and 
under the fore-top; the throat-band, which buttons 
from the head-band under the throat; the reins, or long 
thongs of leather that come from the rings of the bit, 
and being caſt over the horſe's head, the rider holds 
them in his hand; the noſe-band, going through loops 
at the back of the head-ſtall, and buckled nnder the 


cheeks; the trench; the caveſan ; the martingal ; and 
the chaff halter. 

Pliny aſſures us that one Pelethronios firſt invented 
the bridle and ſaddle; though Virgil afcribes the in- 
ives the epi- 
heſſaly named 
Pelethrenium, 


vention to the Lapithæ, to whom he 
thet Pe/cthronii, from a mountain in 


Bridge- 
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broken. 

The firſt horſemen, not being acquainted with theart 
of governing horſes with bridles, managed them only 
with a rope or a ſwitch, and the accent of the voice. 
This was the practice of the Numidians, Getulians, 
Libyans, and Maſſilians. The Roman youth allo learn- 
cd the artof fighting without bridles, which was an ex- 
erciſe or leſſon in the manege ; and hence it is, that on 
the Trajau column, ſoldiers are repreſented riding at 

ull ſpeed without any bridles on. 

Scoulding-BRIDLE., Sce BRAKE. 

BRI DON, or SNAFFLE, after the Engliſh faſhion, 
is 4 very ſlender bit-mouth without any branches. 
The Engliſn make much nſec of them, and ſcarcely 
uſe any true bridles except in the ſervice of war. Fhe 
French call them 6bridons, by way of diſtinction from 
bridles, 

BRIDLINGTON, a ſea- port town in the caſt riding 
of Yorkſhire in England. It is ſeated on a creek of 
the ſca near Flamborough-head, having a commodious 
quay for ſhips to take in their lading. It has a ſafe 
harbour, and is a place of good trade. It is more ge- 
nerally known by the name of Burlington, as it gave ti- 
tle to an carl of that name, though the carldom is now 
extinct, E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 54. 15. 

BRIDPORT, a town of Dorſetſhire in England. 
It has a low dirty ſituation between two rivers, which, 
at a little diſtance, joining a ſmall ſtream, formerly 
made a convenient harbour ; but is now quite choaked 
up with ſand, It ſends two members to parliament, 
who are choſen by the inhabitants who are houſckeep- 
ers. It is noted for making of ropes and cables for 
ſhipping; whence ariſes a proverb of a man that is 
hanged, that he is ſtabbed with a Bridport dagger. 
W. Long. 3. 0. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

BRIEF, in law, an abridgment of the client's caſe, 
made out for the inſtruction of council on a trial at 
law; whercin the caſe of the plaintiff, &c. is to be 
briefly but fully ſtated : the proofs muſt be placed in 
due order, and proper anſwers made to whatever may 
be objected to the client's cauſe by the oppolite fide ; 
and herein great care is requiſite, that nothing be o- 
mitted, to endanger the cauſe, 

Br1Ey, in Scots law, a writ iſſued from the chan- 
cery, directed to any judge ordinary, commanding and 
authoriſing that judge to call a jury to inquire into the 
caſe mentioned in the brief, and upon their verdict to 
pronounce ſentence. - 

Apuſlolical Bx IE rs,letters which the pope diſpatches 
to princes, or other magiſtrates, relating to any public 
affair. The bricfs are diſtinguiſhed from bulls, in re- 
gard the latter are more ample, and always written on 
parchment, and ſealed with lead or green wax ; where- 
as briefs are very conciſe, written on paper, ſealed with 
red wax, and with the ſeal of the filkerman, or St Pe- 
ter in a boat. 

BRIEG, a town of Sileſia in Germany, ſituated in 
E. Long. 17. 35. N. Lat. 50. 40. It might have paſ- 
ſed for a handſome place before the laſt ſiege; the 
caſtle, the college, and the arſenal, being very great 
ornaments, and molt of the houſes very well built. But 
the Pruſſians, who beſieged it in 1741, threw 2172 
bombs into it, and 4714 cannon bullets, which reduced 
a great part of the town to aſhes, and quite ruined a 
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Brilm Pelethronium, where horſes were firſt begun to be 
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wing of the caſtle, It was obliged to ſurrender, after 
ſaſtaining ſeven days continual fire, The Pruſſians, to 
whom this place was ceded by the peace, have augment- 
ed the fortifications, and built a new ſuburb. —The 
town ſtands upon the Oder; on the other ſide of which 
there are pleuty of fallow-deer, and large forcſts of 
beech and oak trees. They have a yearly fair, at which 
they ſell above 12009 horned cattle, Since 1728, they 
have begun to manufacture fine cloth, 

BRIEL, a maritime town of the United Provinces, 
and capital of the ifland of Vuorn. It was one of the 
cautionary towns which was delivered into the hands of 
queen Elizabeth, and garriſoned by the Engliſh during 
her reign and part of the next. The Dutch took it 
from the Spaniards in 1572, which was the foundation 
of their republic. It is ſeated at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Meuſe, in E. Long. 3. 56. N. Lat. 51. 53. 

BRIESCIA, a palatinate in the duchy of Lithuania, 
in Poland. The name given to it by ſome is Po- 
lefia. It is bounded on the north, by Novogrode and 
1roki; on the weſt, by thoſe of Biclſæ and Lublin; 
on the fouth, by that of Chelm and Upper Volhinia ; 
and on the eaſt, by the territory of Rziczica, This 

rovince is of conſiderable extent from eaſt to weſt, and 
is watered by the rivers Bug and Pripeſe: it is full of 
woods and marſhes; and there are lakes that yield large 
quantities of fiſh, that are ſalted by the inhabitants, 
and ſent into the neighbouring provinces. 

BRIEUX (St), a town of France, in Upper Brit- 
tany, With a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated in a bottom, 
ſurrounded with mountains, which deprive it of a pro- 
ſpe of the ſea, though it is not above a mile and a 
quarter from it, and there forms a ſmall port. The 
churches, ſtreets, and ſquares, are tolerably handſome ; 
but the town is without walls and ditches. The cburch 
of Michacl is in the ſuburb of the ſame name, and 
is the largeſt in the place. The convent of the Cor- 
deliers is well built, and the garden is ſpacious. The 
college, which is very ncar, is maintained by the town 
7 the inſtruction of youth, W. Long. 2. 58. N. Lat. 

„33. 

BRIG, or BRICANTIXE, a merchant-ſhip with two 
maſts. This term is not univerſally confined to veſſels 
of a particular conſtruction, or which are maſted and 
rigged in a manner different from all others. It is va- 
rioully applied by the mariners of different European 
nations, io a peculiar ſort of veſſel of their own marine. 
Amongſt Britifh ſeamen this veſſel is diſtinguiſhed by 
having her mainſails ſet nearly in the plane of her keel; 
whereas the mainſails of larger ſhips are hung athwart, 
or at right angles with the ſhip's length, and faſtened 
to a yard which hangs parallel to the deck: but in a 
brig, the foremoſt edge of the mainſail is faſtened 
in different places to hoops which encircle the main- 
maſt, and ſlide up and down it as the fail is hoiſted or 
lowered : it is extended by a gaff above and a boom 
below. | 

BRIGADE, in the military art, a party or diviſion 
of a body of ſoldicrs, whether horſe or foot, under the 
command of a brigadier.— An army is divided into 
brigades of horſe and brigades of foot: a brigade 
of horſe is a body of eight or ten ſquadrons; a 
brigade of foot conſiſts of four, five, or ſix batta- 
lions. The eldeſt brigade has the right of the firſt 


line, and the ſecond the right of the ſecond; the two 
next 
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Brigade next take the left of the two lincs, and the youngeſt 


ſtand ia the centre. 

Briganve- Major, is an officer appointed by the bri- 
gadier, to aſſiſt him in the management and ordering 
of his brigade. 

BRIGADIER, is the general officer who has the 
command of a brigade. The eldeſt colonels are gene- 
rally advanced to this poſt. He that is upon duty is 
brigadier of the day. They march at the head of 
their own brigades, and are allowed a ſerjant and ten 
men of their own brigade for their guard. —But the 
rank of brigadier general in the Britith ſervice is now 
aboliſhed. | 

Bx1GADIERS, or Sub-brigadiers, are poſts in the 
horſe-guards. 

BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail, a kind of ancient 
defenſive armour, conſiſting of thin jointed ſcales of 
plate, pliant and eaſy to the body. = 

BRIGANTES, (Tacitus), a people of Britain, 
reaching from ſea to ſea, the whole breadth of the 
iſland, (Ptolemy). Now Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Dur- 
ham, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, (Camden). Alſo 
a people of Ireland, of uncertain poſition. 

BRIGANTIA, or BrIGANTIUM, (anc. geog.), 4 
town of Vindclicia ; now Bregentz, in Tyrol, at the 
eaſt end of the lake of Conftance, —Another Briganti- 
um in the Alpes Cottiz ; which laſt is probably Bri- 
ancon, a town on the borders of Dauphiny. 

BRIGANTINE. Sce BRAIG. 

BRIGANTINUS Lacus, (anc. geog.), a lake of 
Rhetia, or Vindelicia which Tacitus includes in Rhæ- 
tia. Ammian calls the lake Brigantia. It took its 
name cither from the Brigantii, the people inhabiting 
on it, or from the adjoining town, Now the lake of 
Conſtance, or Bodenzee. 

Brrgarxtinus Portus, (anc. geog.), a port of the hi- 
ther Spain ; ſo called from Flavium Brigantium. Now 
E] Puerto de la Corunna, commonly the Groyne. 

BRIGG, by ſome called Clamſord Bridges, a town 
of England, in Lincolnſhire, ſeated on the river Ankam. 
W. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 53. 40. 

BRIGGS (Henry), one of the greateſt mathemati- 
cians in the 16th century, was born at Warley Wood 
in the pariſh of Halifax in Yorkſhire, in 1550. In 
1592, he was made examiner and lecturer in mathe- 
matics, and ſoon after reader of the phyſic lecture 
founded by Dr Linacer. When Greſham college in 
London was eſtabliſhed, he was choſen the firſt pro- 
ſeſſor of geometry there, about the beginning of March 
1596, In 1609. Mr Briggs contracted an intimacy 
with the learned Mr James Uſherafterwards archbiſhop 
of Armagh, which continued many years by letters, 
two of which, written by our author, are yet extant. 
In one of theſe letters, dated in Auguſt 1610, he tells 
his friend he was engaged in the ſubject of eclipſes; 
and in the other, dated March roth 1615, he acquaints 
him with his being wholly employed about the noble 
invention of logarithms, then lately diſcovered, in the 
improvement of which he had afterwards a large ſhare. 
In 1619, he was made Savilian profeſſor of geometry 
at Oxford ; and reſigned his profeſſorſhip of Greſham 
college on the 25th of July 1620, Soon after his going 
to Oxford, he was incorporated maſter of arts in that 
univerſity ; where he continued till his death, which 
happened on the 26th of January 1630. Dr Smith 
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gives him the character of a man of great probity ; a 
contemner of riches, and contented with his own ſta- 


tion ; preterring a ſtudious retirement to all the ſplen- Drigittins. 


did circumſtances of life. He wrote, 1. Loparithmq- 
rum chilias prima. 2. Arithmetica logarithmica. 3. Tri- 
g01ometria Britannica. 4. A ſmall tract on the north- 
welt paſſage; and ſome other works, 

Bals (William), an eminent phyſician in the 
latter end of the 17th century, was the ſon of Auguſtin 
Briggs, Eſq ; four times member for the city of Nor- 
wich, where our author was born. He ſtudicd at the 
univerlity of Cambridge ; and his genius leading him 
tothe ſtudy of phy ſic, he travelled into France, where 
he attended the lectures of the famous anatomiſt M. 
Vicutlens, at Montpelier, After his return, he pub- 
liſhed his Ophthalmegraphia in 1676, The year fol- 
lowing he wascreated doctor of medicine at Cambridge, 
and ſoon after was made fellow of the college of phy- 
ſicians at London. In 1682, he quitted his fellow- 
ſhip to his brother ; and the ſame year, his theory of 
viſion was publiſhed by Hooke. The enſuing year he 
{ent to the royal fociety a continuation of that diſcourſe, 
which was publiſhed in their tranſactions; and the ſame 
year, he was by King Charles II. appointed phyſician 
to St Thomas's hoſpital. In 1684, he communicated 
to the royal ſociety two remarkable caſes relating to 
viſion, which were likewiſe printed in their Tranſac- 
tions; and in 1685 he publiſhed a Latin verſion of his 
Theory of viſion, at the deſire of Mr Newton, afterwards 
Sir aac, profeſſor of mathematics at Cambridge, with 
a recommendatory epiltle from him prefixed toit. He 
was afterwards made phyſician in ordinary to kin 
William, and continued in great eſteem for his ſkill in 
his profeſſion till he dicd September 4th 1704. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE, a ſea- port town of Suſ- 
ſex in England. It is a pretty large and populous 
town, though ill built, and has a pretty good harbour. 
W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 50. 50. It was at this 
place king Charles II. embarked for France, 1651, 
after the Dor of Worceſter. It had lately been con- 
ſiderably extended and embelliſhed, in conſequence of 
its having become a place of great reſort for ſea-bath- 
ing. 

SRIGITTINS, or BRIDGETINsS, more properly 
Brigittins, a religious order, denominated from their 
founder St Bridgit or Birgit, a Swediſh lady in the 
T4th century: whom ſome repreſent as a queen; but 
Fabricius, on better grounds, as a princeſs, the daugh- 
ter of king Bergenes, legiſlator of Upland, and famous 
for her revelations. The Brigittins are ſometimes alſo 
called the Order of our Saber, it being pretended, 
that Chriſt himſelf dictated the zules and conſtitutions 
obſerved by them to St Bridget, In the main, the 
rule is that of St Auguſtin ; only "With certain addi- 
tions ſuppoſed to have been revealed byChriſt, whence 
they alſo denominate it the Kul? of our Sapiarr.—The 
firſt monaſtery of the Bridgetin order was exected by 
the foundreſs about the year 1344, in the dioceſe of 
Lincopen ; on the model of which all the reſt were 
formed. The conſtitution of theſe houſes was very ſin- 
gular : though the order was principally intended for 
nuns, who were to pay a ſpecial homage to the hoky 
Virgin, there are alſo many friars of it, to miniſtey-. 
to them ſpiritual aſſiſtance. The number of nuns is 


fixed at 60 in each monaſtery, and that of ſriars to 13, 
an- 
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anſwerable to the number of apoſtles, of whom St Paul 
made the 13th ; beſides which there are to be four dea- 
cons, to repreſent the four doctors of the church, St 
Ambroſe, St Auguſtin, St Gregory, and St Jerome ; 
and eight lay-brothers ; making together, ſays our au- 
thor, the number of Chriſt's 72 diſciples, —The order 
being inſtituted in honour of the Virgin, the direction 
is committed to an abbeſs, who is ſuperior not only 
of the nuns, but alſo of the friars, who are obliged to 
obey her. Each houſe conſiſts of two convents or mo- 
naſteries, ſeparately incloſed, but having one church in 
common; the nans being placed above, and the friars on 
the ground, The Bridgetins profeſs great mortifica- 
tion, poverty, and ſelf-denial, as well as devotion ; 
and they are not to poſſeſs any thing they can call their 
own, not ſo much as an halfpenny ; nor even to touch 
money on any account. This order ſpread much thro” 
Sweden, Germany, the Netherlands, &c. In England 
we read but of one monaſtery of Brigittins, and this 
built by Henry V. in 1413, oppoſite to Richmond, 
now called Sion- houſe the ancient inhabitants of which, 
ſince the diſſolution, are ſettled at Liſbon. The re- 
venues were reckoned at 14951. per annum. 

BRIGNOLES, a town of France, in Provence, fa- 
mous for its prunes. It is ſeated among mountains, 
in a pleaſant country, 275 miles S. 8. E. of Paris. 
E, Long. 6. 15. N. Lat. 43. 24- 

BRIHUEGA, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, 
where general Stanhope with the Engliſh army were 
taken priſoners, after they had ſeparated themſelves 
from that commanded by count Straremberg. It is 
ſeated at the foot of the mountain Tajuna, 43 miles 
north-eaſt of Madrid. W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 41. o. 

BRIL (Matthew and Paul), natives of Antwerp, 
and good painters.— Matthew was born in the year 
1550, and ſtudied for the moſt part at Rome. He 
was eminent for his performances in hiſtory and land- 
ſcape, in the palleries of the Vatican ; where he was 
employed by Pope Gregory XIII. He died in 1584, 
being no more then 34 years of age.—Pavl was born 
in 1554; followed his brother Matthew to Rome ; 
painted ſeveral things in conjunction with him; and, 
after his deceaſe, brought himſelf into eredit by his 
landſcapes, but eſpecially by thoſe which he compoſed in 
his latter time. The invention of them was more plea- 
fant, the diſpoſition more noble; all the parts more a- 
greeable, and painted with a better guſto, than his 
earlier productions in this way; which was owing to 
his having ſtadied the manner of Hanibal Carrache, 
and copied ſome of Titian's works in the ſame kind. 
He was much in favour with Pope Sixtus V.; and for 
his ſacceſſor Clement VIII. painted the famous piece, 
about 68 feet long, wherein the ſaint of that name is 
repreſented caſt into the ſea with an anchor about his 
neck. He died at Rome in the year 1626, aged 72. 

BRILLIANT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that 
has à bright and Incid appearance. 

BRILLIANT, in the manege. A briſk, high mettled, 
ſtately horſe is called brilliant, as having a raiſed neck; 
a fine motion ; and excellent haunches, upon which he 
riſes, though ever ſo little put on. 

»BrILLIANTS, a name given to diamonds of the fineſt 
cut, See DIAMOND. 

BRIM, denotes the outmoſt verge or edge, eſpecially 
of ronnd things. The brims of veſſels are made to 
project a little over, to hinder liquors, in pouring out, 
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from running down the ſide of the veſſel. The brim* 


ming of veſſels was contrived by the ancient potters, 
in imitation of the ſupercilium or drip of the cornices 
of columns : it is done by turning over ſome of the 
double matter when the work is on the wheel. 

Bain, in country affairs. A ſow is ſaid to brim, or 
ts g9 to brim, when ſhe is ready to take the boar. 

BRIMSTONE. Sce SULPHUR. 

Brrmsrone, Medals, Figures, &c. may be caſt in 
the following manner. Melt half a pound of brimſtone 
over a gentle fire : with this mix half a pound of fine 
vermilion ; and when you have cleared the top, take 
it off the fire, ſtir it well together, and it will diſſolve 
like oil ; then caſt it into the mould, which ſhould be 
firſt anointed with oil. When cool, the figure may 
be taken out; and in caſe it ſhould change to a yellow- 
iſh colour, you need only wipe it over with aqua fortis, 
and it will look like the fineſt coral.+ 

BRIN, a ſtrong town of Bohemia, in Moravia. 


Brins 


baden 


+ Smith": 


It Laboratory, 


is pretty large, and well built: the aſſembly of the P- 3+ 


ftates is held alternately there and at Olmutz. The 
caſtle of Spilberg is on an eminence, out of the town, 
and is its principal defence, It was inveſted by the 
king of Pruſſia in 1742, bat he was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege. It is near the river Swart, in E. Long. 7.8. 
N. Lat. 49. 8. g 
BRINDISI, an ancient celebrated town of Italy, 
in the Terra d' Otranto, and kingdom of Naples, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee, Its walls are ſtill of great extent, 
but the inhabited houſes do not fill above half the en- 
cloſure. The ſtreets are crooked and rough; the 
buildings poor and ruinous; no very remarkable church 
or edifice. The cathedral, dedicated to St Theodore, 
is a work of king Roger, bat not equal in point of ar- 
chitecture to many churches founded by that monarch, 
who had a ſtrong paſſion for building, Little remains 
of ancient Brunduſium, except innumerable broken 
pens, fixed at the corners of ſtreets to defend the 
ouſes from carts ; fragments of coarſe Moſaic, the 
floors of former habitations ; the column of the light- 
houſe ; a large marble baſon, into which the water 
runs from brazen heads of deer ; ſome inſcriptions, 
ruins of aqueduQs, coins, and other ſmall furniture of 
an antiquary's cabinet, Its caſtle, built by the empe- 
ror Frederick II. to protect the northern branches of 
the harbour, is large and ſtately. Charles V. repaired 
it, The port is double, and the fineſt in the Adriatic, 
The outer part is formed by two promontories, which 
ſtretch off gradually from each ke as they advance 
into the ſea, leaving a very narrow channel at the baſe 
of the angle. The iſland of St Andrew, on which Al- 
phonſus I. built a fortreſs, lies between the capes, and 
ſecures the whole road from the fury of the waves. In 
this triangular ſpace, large ſhips may ride at anchor. 
At the bottom of the bay the hills recede in a ſcmicir- 
cular ſhape, to leave room for the inner haven; which, 
as it were, claſps the city in its arms, or rather encir- 
cles it, in the figure of a ſtag's head and horns. This 
form is (aid to have given riſe to the name of Brundu- 


ſium, which, in the old Meffapian language, ſignified 


the head of a deer. In ancient days, the communi- 
cation between the two havens was marked by lights 
placed upon columns of the Corinthian order, ſtand- 
ing on a riſing ground, in a direct line with the chan- 

nel. 
Of theſe one remains entire upon its pedeſtal. It 
capi- 
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;riadif. itals is adorned with figures of Syrens and Tritons, and drawn in a ſtraight line from the column, At pre- Bcindib, 
E 2 * with the acanthus leaf, and upon it a ſent its parapets are defended by piles and faſcines; Y 


circular vaſe, which formerly held the fire. A mo- 
dern inſcription has been cut upon the plinth. Near 
it is another pedeſtal] of ſimilar dimenſions, with one 
piece of the ſhaft lying on it. The ſpace between 
theſe pillars anſwered to the entrance of the harbour, 
The whole kingdom of Naples (ſays Mr Swinburne) 
cannot ſhow a more complete ſituation for trade than 
Brindiſi. Here goodneſs of ſoil, depth of water, ſafe- 
ty of anchorage, and a centrical poſition, are all united; 
yet it has neither commerce, huſbandry, nor populouſ- 
neſs. From the obſtructions in the channel, which 
communicates with the two havens, ariſes the tribe of 
evils chat afli& and deſolate this unhappy town. Julius 
Cæſar may be ſaid to have begun its ruin, by attempt- 
ing to block up Pompey's fleet. He drove piles into 
the neck of land between the two ridges of hills; threw 
in earth, trecs, and ruins of houſes ; and had nearly 
accompliſhed the blockade, when Pompey failed out 
and eſcaped to Greece, In the 15th century, the 
prince of Taranto ſunk ſome ſhips in the middle of the 
paſſage, to prevent the royaliſts from entering the 
port, and thereby provided a reſting place for ſea-weeds 
and ſand, which ſoon accumulated, choked up the 
mouth, and rendered it impracticable for any veſſels 
whatſoever. In 1752 the evil was increaſed, ſo as to 
hinder even the waves from beating through; and all 
communication was cut off, except in violent eaſterly 
winds or rainy ſeaſons, when an extraordinary quanti- 
ty of freſh water raiſes the level. From that period 
the port became a fetid green lake, full of infection 
and noxious inſets; no fiſh but eels could live in it, 
nor any boat ply except canoes made of a ſingle tree. 
They can hold but one perſon, and overſet with the 
leaſt irregularity of motion. The low grounds at cach 
end were overflowed and converted into marſhes, the 
vapours of which created every ſummer a real peſti- 
lence; and in the courſe of very few years, ſwept off 
or drove away the largeſt portion of the inhabitants. 
From the number of eighteen thouſand, they were re- 
duced in 1766 to that of five thouſand livid wretches, 
tormented with agues and malignant fevers. In 1775 
above fifteen hundred perſons died during the autumn; 
a woful change of climate ! Thirty years 50 the air 
of Brindiſi was eſteemed ſo wholeſome and balſamic, 
that the convents of Naples were wont to ſend their 
conſumptive friars to this city for the recovery of their 
health. This ſtate of miſery and deſtruction induced 
the remaining citizens to apply for relief to Don Carlo 
Demareco, one of the king's miniſters, and a native of 
Brindiſi. In conſequence of this application, Don 
Vito Caravelli was ordered to draw up plans, and fix 
upon the means of opening the port afreſh: Don 
Andrea Pigonati was ſent to execute his projects; 
and, by the help of machines and the labour of 
the galley-ſlaves, has ſucceeded in ſome meaſure. The 
channel has been partly cleared, and has now two 
fathom of water. - It can admit large boats, a great ſtep 
towards the revival of trade ; but what is of more im- 
mediate impertance, it gives a free paſlage to the ſea, 
which now ruſhes in with impetuoſity, and runs out 
again at each tide ; fo that the water of the inner port 


— is ſet in motion, and once more rendered wholeſome. 


The canal or gut is io be ſeven hundred yards long, 
Vor. III. 


but if the original plan be purſued, ſtone piers will be 
erected on both ſides. When the canal ſhall be ſcoop- 
ed out to a proper depth, and its piers ſolidly eſtablith- 
ed, veſſels of any burden may once more enter this land- 
locked port, which affords room for a whole navy. 
Docks wet and dry may be dug, goods may be ſhipped 
at the quay, and convenient watering places be made 
with great caſe, If merchants ſhould think it a place 
of riling trade, and worthy of their notice, there is no 
want ot ſpace in the town for any factory whatever. 
Circulation of caſh would give vigour to huſbandry, 
and proviſions would ſoon abound in this market. 
The ſands at the foot of the hills, which form the 
channel, are to be laid out in beds for muſcles and 
oyſters. Some ecclcſiaſtics are railing nurſeries of 
orange and lemon trees; and other citizens intend 
introducing the cultivation of mulberry-trees, and 
breeding of ſilk-worms. The engineer would have 
done very little for the health ef Brindiſi, had he only 
opened a paſſage, and given a free courſe to the waters; 
the marſhes at each extremity of the harbour would 
{till have infected the air: he, therefore, at the expence 
of about a thouſand ducats, had the fens filled up with 
earth, and a dam raiſed to confine the waters, and pre- 
vent their flowing back upon the meadows. The peo- 
ple of Brindiſi, = & are ſenſible of the bleſſings already 
derived from theſe operations, who feel a return of 
health, and ſee an opening for commerce and opulence, 
ſeem ready to acknowledge the obligation. They in- 
tend to erect a ſtatue to the king, with inſcriptions on 
the pedeſtal in honour of the miniſter and agents. The 
workmen, in cleaning the channel, have found ſome 
medals and ſeals, and have drawn up many of the piles 
that were driven in by Cæſar. They are ſmall oaks 
ſtripped of their bark, and ſtill as freſh as if they had 
been cut only a month, though buried above eighteen 
centuries ſeven feet under the ſand. The foil about 
the town is light and good. It produces excellent 
cotton, with which the Brindiſians manufacture gloves 
and ſtockings. 

It is impoſſible to determine who were the found- 
ers of Brunduſium, or when it was firſt inhabited. 
The Romans took early poſſeſſion of a harbour ſo con- 
venient for their enterpriſes againſt the nations dwell- 
ing beyond the Adriatic. In the year of Rome Fog, 
they ſent a colony hither, Pompey took refuge here; 
but finding his poſt untenable, made a precipitate re- 
treat to Greece, In this city Octavianus firſt aſſumed 
the name of Ceſar, and here he concluded one of his 
ſhort-lived peaces with Antony. Brunduſium had 
been already celebrated for giving birth to the tragic 
poet Pacuvius, and about this time became remarkable 
for the death of Virgil. The barbarians, who ravaged 
every corner of Italy, did not ſpare ſo rich a town ; 
and, in 836, the Saracens gave a finiſhing blow to its 
fortunes. The Greek emperors, ſenſible of the neceſ- 
lity of having ſuch a port as this in Italy, would have 
reſtored it to its ancient ſtrength and ſplendor, had the 
Normans allowed them time and leiſure. The Greeks 
ſtruggled manfully to keep their ground; but, after 
many varieties of ſucceſs, were finally driven out of 
Brindiſi by William I. The frenzy for expeditions to 
Paleſtine, though it drained other kingdoms of their 
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Prinley, wealth and ſubjects, contribated powerſolly to the re- 
——— eſtabliſhment of this city, one of the ports where pil- 


grims and warriors took ſhipping. It allo benented by 
the reſidence of the emperor Frederick, whole frequent 
armaments for the Holy Land required his preſence at 
this place of rendezvous. The lois of Jeruſalem, the 
fall of the Grecian empire, and the ruin of all the Le- 
vant trade after the Turks had conquered the Eaſt, re- 
duced Brindiſi to a ſtate of inactivity and deſolation, 
from which it has never been able to emerge.“ E. 
Long. 18. 5. N. Lat. 40. 52. 

BRINLEY (James), a moſt uncommon genius for 
mechanical inventions, and particularly excellent in 
planning and conducting inland navigations, was born, 
1716, at Tunſted in Derbyſhire, England, I hrough the 
miſmanagement of his gong "x there was ſome little 
property in his houſe) his education was totally ne- 
glected; and, at ſeventeen, he bound himlelt appren- 
tice to a mill-wright, near Maccleshcld, in Chethire. 
He ſerved his apprenticeſhip; and, afterwards, ſetting 
up for himſelf, advanced the mill-wright buſineſs, by 
inventions and contrivances of his own, to a degree of 
perfection which it had not attained before. His 
faine, as a moſt ingenious mechanic, ſpreading widely, 
his genius was no longer confined to the bulineſs of his 
i for, in 1752, he erected a very extraor- 
dinary water-engine at Clifton, in Lancaſhire, for the 
parpoſe of draining coal-mines; and, 1755, was em- 
ployed to execute the larger wheels for a new ſilk-mill, 
at Congleton, in Cheſhire, The potteries of Stafford- 
ſhire were alſo about this time, indebted to him for 
ſeveral valuable additions in the mills uſcd by them 
for grinding flint-ſtones. In 1756, he undertook to 
erect a ſteam- engine near Newcaltle under Line upon a 
new plan; and it is believed that he would have brought 
this engine tv a great degree of perfection, if ſome in- 
tereſted engineers had not oppoſed him. 

His attention, however, was ſoon afterwards called 
off to another object, which, in its conſequences, hath 
proved of high importance to trade and commerce ; 
namely the projecting and executing © Inland navi- 
gations.“ By theſe navigations the expence of car- 
riage is leſſened ; a communication is opened from one 
part of the kingdom to another, and from cach of theſe 
parts to the ſea; and hence products and manufactures 
are afforded at a moderate price. The duke of Bridg- 
water hath, at Worſley, about ſeven miles from Man- 
cheſter; a large eſtate abounding with coal, which had 
hitherto lain uſeleſs, becauſe the expence of land-car- 
riage was too great to find a market for conſumption. 
The duke, withing to work theſe mines, perceived the 
neceſſity of a canal from Worſley to Mancheſter ; up- 
on which occaſion Brinley, now become famous was 
conſulted; and declaring the ſcheme practicable, an 
act for this purpoſe was obtained in 1758 and 1759. It 
being, however, afterwards diſcovered, that the navi- 
gation would be more beneficial, if carried over the ri— 
ver Irwell to Mancheſter, another act was obtained to 
vary the courſe of the canal agreeably to the new plan, 
and likewite to extend a ſide- branch to Longford- bridge 
in Stretford. Brinley, in the mean time, had begun 
theſe great works, being the firſt of the kind ever at- 
tempted in England, with navigable ſubterrancous 
tunnels and elevated aqueducts; and as, in order to 
preſerve the level of the water, it thould be free from 
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the uſual obſtructiuns of locks, he carri-d the canal over Prinley 
rivers, and many large and deep vallies. When it was 


completed as far as Barton, where the Irwell is navi- 
gable for large velic}s, he propoled to carry it over that 
river, by an aqueduct of thirty-nine feet above the ſur- 
face of the water; and though this project was treated 
as wild and chimerical, yet, tupported by his noble pa- 
tron, he began his Work in Sept. 1760, and the firit 
boat ſailed over it in July 1791, The duke afterwards 
extended his ideas to Liverpool; and obtained, in 
1762, an act for branching his canal to the tideway in 
the Merſey : this part of the canal is carried over the 
rivers Merſey and Bollan, and over many wide and 
deep vallies. 

The ſucceſs of the duke of Bridgewater's undertakings 
encouraged a number of pentlemen and manufacturers 
in Staffordihire, to revive the idea of a canal-naviga- 
tion through that county; and Brinley was, there- 
fore, engaged to make a ſurvey from the Trent to the 
Merſey. In 1766, this canal was begun, and conduct- 
ed under Brinley's direction as long as he lived; but 
ſiniſhed after his death by his brother-in-law Mr Hen- 
ſhall, of whom he had a great opinion, in May 1777. 
The proprictors called it“ the canal from the Trent 
to the Merley ;*” but the engineer, more emphatically, 
© the Grand Trunk Navigation,“ on account of the 
numerous branches, which, as he juſtly ſuppoſed, would 
be cxtended every way from it. It is 93 miles in 
length; and, beſides a large number of bridges over 
it, bas 76 locks and five tunnels. The moſt remarkable 
of the tunnels is the ſubterrancous paſlage of Hare- 
caſtle, being 2120 yards in length, and more than 70 
yards below the ſurface of the earth. The ſcheme of 
this inland-navigation had employed the thoughts of 
the ingenious part of the kingdom for upwardsof 20 
years before; and ſome ſurveys had been made: but 
Harccaſtle hill, through which the tunnel is conſtruct- 
ed, could neither be avoided nor overcome by any ex- 
pedient the moſt able engineers could deviſe, It was 
Brinley alone who ſurmounted this and other the like 
difficalties, ariſing from the variety of ſtrata and 
quickſands, as no one but himſelf would have at- 
tempted to conquer, 

Brinley was engaged in many other fimilar under- 
takings, for a fuller account of which, not being conſiſt- 
ent with our plan, we refer the reader to the“ Biogra- 
phia Britanniea;“ or rather to a curious and valuable 
pamphlet, publiſhed ſome years ſince, and intituled, The 
Hiſtory of Inland-Navigations, particularly that of the 
Duke of Bridgwater.” He died at Turnhurſt in Staf- 
fordſhire, Sept. 27th 1772, in his 56th year : ſome- 
what immaturely, as it ſhould ſcem; but he is ſuppoſed 
to have ſhortened his days by too intenſe applica- 
tion, and to have brought on a hectic fever, which 
continued on him for ſome years before it conſumed 
him. For he never indulged and relaxed himſelf in the 
common diverſions of lite, as not having the leaſt re- 
liſh for them; and, though once prevailed on to ſce a 
play in London, yet he declared that he would on no 
account be preſent at another; becauſe it fo diſturbed 
his ideas for ſeveral days after, as to render him unfit 
for buſineſs, When any extraordinary difficulty oc- 
curred to him in the execution of his works, he general- 
ly retired to bed; and has been known to lie there one, 
two, or three days, till he has ſurmounted it. He 
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would then get up, and execute his deſign, without any 


- drawing or model: for he had a prodigious memory, 


and carried every thing in his head. 

As his ſtation in life was low, and his education 
totally neglected, ſo his exterior accompliſhments 
were ſuitable to them. He could indeed read and 
write, but both very indifferently; and he was per- 
haps, in his way, as abjtormis ſapiens —* of mother» 
wit, and wiſe without the ſchoo!s''\—as any man that 
ever lived. © He is as plain a looking man as one of 
the boors in the Peake, or one of his own carters: but 
when he ſpeaks, all ears liſten; and every mind is filled 
with wonder, at the things he pronounces to be prac- 
ticable.” The ſame author pives us alſo no ungraci- 
ous idea of his moral make: ** being great in himſelf, 
he harbours no contracted notions, no jcalouſy of ri- 
vals: he conceals not his methods of proceeding, nor 
aſks patents to ſecure the ſole uſe of the machines, 
which he invents and expoſes to public view. Senſi- 
ble that he muſt one day ceaſe to be, he ſelects men of 
genius, teaches them the power of mechanics, and em- 
ploys them in carrying on the various undertakings in 
which he is engaged. It is not to the duke of Bridg- 
water only that his ſervices are confined : he is of pub- 
lic utility, an employs his talents in rectifying the miſ- 
takes of deſpairing workmen, &c, His powers ſhine 
moſt in the midſt of difficulties; when rivers and 
mountains ſeem to thwart his deligns, then appears 
his vaſt capacity, by which he makes them ſubſcrvient 
to his will.“ 

BRINE, or P1ckLE; water replcte with ſaline 
particles. 

Brine taken ont of brine-pits, or brine-pans, uſed 
by ſome for curing or pickling of filh, without boil- 
ing the ſame into ſalt; and rock-ſalt, without re- 
fining it into white ſalt; are prohibited in England by 
1 Ann. cap. 21. 

Brine is either native, as the ſca-water, which by 
coction turns te ſalt; or faCtitions, formed by diſſolv- 
ing ſalt in water. In the ſalt-works at Upwick in 
W orceſterſhire, England, there are found, at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame pit, three ſorts of brine, each of 
a different ſtrength. They are drawn by a pump; 
and that in the bottom, firſt brought up, is called fr ſt 
man; the next, mildl: man; and the third, /aſft man. 

Leach- Blut, a name given to what drops from the 
corned ſalt in draining and drying, which they preſerve 
and boil again; being ſtronger than any brine in the 
pit. There is ſand found in all the Staffordſhire brines 
after coction; but naturaliſts obſerve, it did not pre- 
exiſt in the water, but rather is the product of the 
boiling. Some ſteep their ſeed-wheat in brine, to pre- 
vent the ſmut. Brine is alſo commended as of efficacy 
againſt gangrenes. 

BRINE alſo denotes a pickle pregnant with ſalt, 
wherein things are ſteeped to keep. 

Brrwe-pans, the pits wherein the ſalt- water is retain- 
ed, and ſuffered to ſtand, to bear the action of the ſun, 
whereby it is converted into ſalt. There are divers 
ſorts of ſalt-pans, as the water-pan, ſecond-pan, ſun- 
pan : the water being transferred orderly from one to 
another. 

BRI E- pit, in ſalt-making, the ſalt ſpring from 
whence the water to be boiled into ſalt is taken. There 
are of theſe ſprings in many places; that at Nampt- 
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wich, in Cheſhire, England, is alone ſaſſicient, accord- Erine. 
ing to the account of the people of the place, to yield 
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ſalt for the whole kingdom; but it is under the govern- 
ment of certain lords and regulators, who, that the 
market may not be overſtocked, will not ſuffer more 
than a certain quantity of the ſalt to be made yearly. 
See the next article, 

BrixE-Springs, are fountains which flow with falt- 
water inſtead of freſh, Of theſe there are a good number 
in England, but though not peculiar to that iſland, 
are far from being common on the continent of Europe. 
There are ſome of them in ſeveral different counties ; 
and perhaps, on a due ſearch, others might be diſco- 


vered *, The moſt remarkable of theſe already known c ,. 


are, one at Eaſt-Chennock in Somerſet-ſhire, about P(itical 
in Survey, 
Vol. I. p. 76. 


20 miles from the ſea. Another at Leaminpton 
Warwickſhire, very near the river Learn ; which, how- 
ever, is but weak, Such a ſpring likewiſe runs into the 
river Cherwell in Oxfordſhire, and ſeveral more in 
Weſtmoreland and Yorkſhire; but as they are but 
poor, and the fuel in moſt of thoſe counties ſcarce 
and dear, no ſalt is prepared from them. At Barrow- 
dale near Grange, three miles from Keſwick in Cum- 
berland, a preity ſtrong ſpring riſes in a level near a 
moſs, 16 gallons of the water of which yield one of 
pure ſalt; which is the more remarkable, when it is 
conſidered that the ſame quantity of ſalt cannot be ob- 
tained from leſs than 22 gallons of the waters of the 
German ocean. At a place called Salt-water Haugh, 
near Batterpy, in the biſhopric of Durham, there are a 
multitude of falt ſprings which riſe in the middle of 


the river Weare, for the ſpace of about 4o yards in 


length, and ten in breadth; but particularly one out 
of a rock, which is ſo ſtrong that in a hot ſummer's 
day the ſurface will be covered with a pure white ſalt. 
At Weſlon, in Staffordſhire, there are brine-pits 
which afford about a ninth part of very fine white ſalt. 
There are others at Enſon, St Thomas, and in the 
parith of Ingeſtre, but ſo weak that they are not 
wrought ; though it is believed, that by boring, ſtronger 
ſprings might be found in the neighbourhood. In 
Lancaſhire there are ſeveral ſalt ſprings, but (if we ex- 
cept that at Barton, which is as rich as the ſpring at 
Norwich) by no means ſo famous as thoſe of Cheſhire, 
called in general by the name of the wiches, Nampt- 
wich on the river Weever, has a noble ſpring not far 
from the river, which is ſo rich as to yield one-ſixth 
part of pure white ſalt. Ar fix miles diſtance ſtands 
Norwich, at the confluence of the Weever and the Dan; 
where the brine is till richer, ſince they obtain ſix 
ounces of ſalt from 16 of water. There are, cven at 
this day, ſome vilible remains of a Roman cauſeway 
between theſe two towns, The inhabitanrs of Wales, 
who, before that country was incorporated into Enpg- 
land, were ſupplied chiefly, if not ſolely, with that 
neceſſary commodity from theſe two towns, called the 
former Hellath Wen, and the latter Hellath du; i. e. 
the white and black ſalt pit. In 1670, a rock of ſalt 
was diſcovered at a ſmall diſtance from Norwich, 
which has been wronght 10 a great depth, and to a 
vaſt extent, ſo as to be juſtly eſteemed one of the 
greateſt curioſities in England : and it is highly pro- 
bable, that there is an immenſe body of foſſile ſalt in 
the bowels of the earth, under this whole county ; 
ſince, upon boring, brine-pits have been found in many 
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places on bath ſides the river Weever. This is the 
more likely, ſince, at Middlewich, which ſtands at 
the confluence of the Croke and the Dan, there are 
ſalt-ſprings with a freſh brook running between them. 
The brines from theſe pits are of unequal ſtrength ; but 
when mixed, they commonly obtain four ounces of ſalt 
from 4 pound of brine. Expericnce ſhows, that in 
theſe ſprings tke water is ſtrongeſt neareſt the bottom, 
richer in dry weather than in wet, and when long 
drawn than when firſt wrought. But theſe are no rules 
in reſpect to other ſalt ſprings, ſince in thoſe of Franche 
Compte the brine is ſtrongeſt in wet weather, There 
are ſcveral other bodies diſſolved in theſe brines beſides 
ſalt; in ſome a ſulphureous ſubſtance, which ſublimes 
as the brine heats; a ſort of dirty ochre which diſcolours 
the brine; but, if ſuffered to ſtand, ſpeedily ſubſides; 
and in moſt brines a calcareous, or rather ſelenctic earth, 
which ſettles to the bottom of the pans 7 

To BRING-To, in navigation, to check the courſe 
of a ſhip when ſhe is advancing, by arranging the 
ſails in ſuch a manner, that they ſhall counteract cach 
other, and prevent her either from retreating or mov- 
ing Grand. In this ſuvation the ſhip is ſaid to lie 
by, or lie to; having, according to the ſea-phraſe, ſome 
of her ſails aback, to oppoſe the force of thoſe which 
are full; or having them otherwiſe ſhortened by being 
furled, or hauled up in the brails, 

BrrnGiNG-to, is generally uſed to detain a ſhip in 
any particular ſtation, in order to wait the approach of 
ſome other that may be advancing towards her ; or to 
retard her courſe occaſionally near any port in the 
courſe of a voyage. 

BR - in a Horſe, in the manege, the ſame as to 
ſay, keep down the noſe of a horſe that boars and toſſes 
his noſe in the wind: this is done by means of a 
branch. 

BRINING or corn, in huſbandry, an operation 
performed on the wheat-ſced, in order to prevent the 
ſmut. Aliquor is to be prepared for this purpoſe, by put- 
ting 70 gallons of water into a (tub like a maſh-tub 
uſed for brewing), and a corn-buſhel of unſlacked lime- 
ſtone. This is to be well ſtirred till the whole is diſ- 
ſolved, and left to ſtand for 30 hours; after which it 
is to be drained off into another tub, in the manner 
practiſed for beer. In this way about a bogſhead of 
ſtrong lime-water will be obtained, to which muſt be 
added three pecks of ſalt. The wheat muſt be ſteeped 
in this pickle, by running it gently and in ſmall quan- 
tities, into a broad-bottomed baſket of about 24 inches 
in diameter, and 20 inches deep, and ſtirring it. The 
light ſeed that floats muſt be ſtrained off with a ſtrain- 
er, and muſt not be ſown. When the baſket has been 
drawn up, and drained of the pickle, the wheat will 
be fit for ſowing in two hours after the brining. 

BrixiNG of hay-ricks, a practice common in ſome 
places, of mixing ſalt with the hay as it is ſtacked, 

BRIONNE, a town of France, in Normandy, 
ſcated on the river Rille. E. Long. o. 51. N. Lat. 


51. 
9% Kloupk, a town of France, in lower Auvergne. 
There are two Brioudes, three quarters of a mile from 
each other; the one is called Church Brioude, the other 
Od Brieude. The houſes are built after the antique 
manner, are badly diſpoſed. The canons are all 
temporal lords and counts. It is in no dioceſe, but de- 


pends immediately on the Pope. There are ſeveral con- Priquer,, 
. vents; and, among the reit, the church of St Ferro), 


which is highly celebrated, Near the Old Town is a 
ſtone bridge on the river Allier, which confills of one 
arch: this is efteemed a ſtupendous ſtructure, and is 
thought to be à work of the Romans. The inhabi- 
tants have no manufactures, It is ſituated in E. Long. 
3. 25. N. Lat. 45. 14. 

BRIQUERAS, a town in Piedmont, ſeated in the 
valley of Lucern, three miles from the town of that 
name, and four ſouth of Pignerol. It had a very ſtrong 
caſtle towards the latter end of the 16th century ; but 
when the French got footing in it, it was ruined, that 
is, before they delivered it up to the duke of Savoy in 
1696. E. Long. 7. 24. N. Lat. 44. 41. 

BRISACH, a town of Germany, and capital of 
Briſgaw. It was twice in the poſſeſſion of the French; 
but reſtored to the hadſe of Aultria, in conſequence of 
treaties of peace. It was a very ſtrong place, but the 
fortifications have been demoliflied. It is ſeated on the 
Rhine, where there is a bridge of boats. E. Long. 
7. 49. N. Lat. 48. 5. 

Bzx1Saca (New), a town of France, in Alſace, built 
by order of Louis XIV. over againſt Old Briſach, and 
fortified by Vauban. It is 32 miles ſouth of Straſburg. 
E. Long. 7. 46. N. Lat. 48. f. 

BRISEIS, or HieroDAam1zs, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
wife of Mynes king of Lyrneſſa. After Achilles had 
taken that city, and killed her huſband, ſhe became his 
captive, That hero loved her tenderly ; but Agamem- 
non taking her from him, ſhe became the accidental 
cauſe of numberleſs diſorders in the Grecian army. 
Achilles, enraged, retired to his tent; and, till the 
death of Patroclus, refuſed to fight againſt the Tro- 
jans. The reſentment of this prince is finely painted 
in the Iliad, 

BRISGAW, a teritory of Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia, on the eaſtern banks of the Rhine, about 50 
miles in length, and 30 in breadth. The principal places 
are Old Briſach, New Briſach, Freyburgh, Rhinmark, 
and an ifland in the Rhine. 

BRISIACUS mons (anc. geog.), a town on the 
right or eaſt ſide of the Rhine, Now Briſac, ſtuate 
on à round bill; a fortified town of Suabia, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Cid Briſac. E. Long. 7. 
15. N. Lat. 48. 10. 

BRISSOT (Peter), one of the ableſt phyſicians of 
the 16th century, was born at Fontenai le Comte in 
Poitou. He ſtudied at Paris; and, having taken his 
doctor's degree, bent his thoughts to the reforming of 
phyſic, by reſtoring the precepts of Hippocrates and 
Galen, and exploding the maxims of the Arabians : to 
this purpoſe he publicly explained Galen's works, in- 
ſtead of thoſe of Avicenna, Rhaſis, and Meſſue. He af- 
terwards reſolved to travel to acquire the knowledge of 
plants; and going to Portugal, practiſed phyſic in the 
city of Ebora. His new method of bleeding in pleu- 
riſies, on the ſide where the pleuriſy was, raiſed a kind 
of civil war among the Portugueſe phyſicians; it was 
brought before the univerſity of Salamanca, who at laſt 
gave judgment, that the opinion aſcribed to Briſſot 
was the pure doctrine of Galen. The partizans of De- 


nys, his opponent, appealed in 1529 to the emperor, to 


prevent the practice, as being attended with deſtructive 
conſequences; but Charles III. duke of Savoy, hap- 
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Briſtle, pening to die at this time of a pleuriſy, after having 
Priſtol. been bled on the oppoſite tide, the proſecution drop- 
—— ped. He wrote an Apology for his practice; but died 


before it was publiſhed, in 1552: but Anthony Lu- 
ceus, his friend, printed it at Paris three years after, 
Renatus Moreau procured a new edition of it at Paris 
in 1622; and annexed to it a treatiſe intitled De if 
ſione ſanguinis in pleuritide, together with the Life of 
Briſſot. 

BRISTLE, a rigid gloſſy kind of hair found on 
ſwine, and much uſed by bruſh-makers, &c. 

BRISTOL, a city of England, and inferior to 
none, except London, for wealth, trade, and number 
of inhabitants. Briſtol is a corruption of Brizht/low, as 
it was called by the Saxons. It is thought to have 
ſtood anciently altogether on the welt or Somerſetſhire 
ſide of the Avon, before the bridge was built; but af- 
ter that, it came to be partly in Somerſctſhire and 
partly ia Glouceſterſhire, until it was made a county of 
itſelf, though even before that, in the parliament rolls, 
it was always placed in Somerſetſhire. At preſent, the 
eaſt ſide is by much the largeſt and moſt populous, It 
had anciently a caſtle, built by Robert earl of Glou— 
ceſter, natural ſon to Henry I. which was demoliſhed 
by Cromwell ; and the ground is now laid out into 
ſtreets. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor ; recorder ; 
twelve aldermen, of whom the recorder 1s one ; two 
ſherifts ; and twenty- eight common-council men. The 
recorder is generally a ſerjeant at law, and fits as judge 
in capital and all other criminal cauſes. The mayor, to 
ſupport his dignity, and defray his extraordinary ex- 
pence, is intitled to certain fees from ſhips, which 
long ago amounted to L.5co or L. CO. Briſtol is a 
biſhop's ſee, being one of the ſix cretted by King 
Henry VIII. out of the ſpoils of the monaſteries aud 
religious houſes which that monarch had got diſſolved. 
The cathedral church was the church of the abbey of 
St Auſtin in Briſtol, founded by Robert Fitzharding 
ſon to a king of Denmark, once a citizen here, by 
him filled with canons regular in the year 1148. At 
the reformation King Henry VIII. placed therein a 
dean and ſix prebendaries, which mode of government 
ſtill continues. During a great part of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, his ſee was held in commendam by the 
biſhop of Glouceſter. This dioceſe was formed chiet- 
ly out of the dioceſe of Saliſbury, with a ſmall part 
from the dioceſes of Wells and Worceſter, It contains 
moſt of the city of Briſtol, and all the county of Dor- 
ſet, in which are 236 pariſhes, of which 64 are impro- 
priated. It hath only one archdeaconry, viz. of Dor- 
ſet ; is valued in the king's books L. 338: 8: 4, and 
is computed to be annually worth L. 1500, including 
its commendams, The tenths of the clergy, L. 352, 
18 8. 02d. This ſee hath yielded to the ſtate one 
Lord Privy Seal. The revenues of the abbey of St 
Auguſtine, or St Auſtin, in Briſtol, was valued at 
the diſſolution at L. 670: 13: 11, when it was erected 
into a cathedral by King Henry VIII. by the name of 
the Cathedral Church ef the Holy Trinity. To this 
cathedral belongs a biſhop, a dean, an 'archdeacon, a 
chancellor, fix prebendaries, and other inferior officers 
and ſervants. Beſides the cathedral, there are 18 pa- 
rilh churches ; and here are diſſenters of all denomi- 
nations, of whom the quakers are very reſpectable both 
for their wealth and numbers. Of the pariſn-churches, 
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St Mary Ratclift is reckoned one of the fineſt, not only Triftol, 
here, but in the whole kingdom. In this church, be. —_—— 


ſides two monuments of the founder William Cannings, 
who had been five times mayor of this city, one in the 
habit of a magiſtrate, and another in that of a prieſt 
(for in his latter days he took orders), there is one of 
Sir William Penn, father to the famous quaker. The 
old bridge over the Avon conſiſted of four broad arches, 
with houſes on both ſides like thoſe formerly on Lon- 
don bridge ; but this has been lately pulled down, and 
another erected in its place, No carts or waggons are 
admitted into Briſtol, for fear of damaging the vaults 
and gutters made under ground for carrying the filth 
of the city into the river. Queen's-ſquare, in this city, 
is larger than any in London, except Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, and has in the centre an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
King William III. All the gates of the city remain en- 
tire, and a part of the walls: the reſt were razed in 
the reign of William Rufus. It is almoſt as broad as 
long, about ſeven miles in circumference, and contains 
about 95,000 inhabitants, Of the hoſpitals, the chief 
are, 1. That called Queen Elizabeth's, in which 1c0 
boys are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and navi- 
gation ; ſix of whom, when they go out, have L. 10, and 
the reſt L.8, 8s. to bind them apprentices: the maſter 
is allowed L.450 a-year for the maintenance of the 
boys. 2. Colſton's hoſpital ; in which 100 boys are 
maintained for ſeven years, and taught and apprenticed, 
as in Queen Elizabeth's. 3. Another founded by the 
ſame gentleman in 1691, for 12 men and 12 women, 
with an allowance of 3s. per week, and 24 ſacks of coa!s 
in the year. This charity coſt the founder L.25,000, 
4. Another founded partly by Mr Colſton and partly 
by the merchants, in which 18 men on acconnt of the 
merchants, and 12 men and women on account of Mr 
Colſton, are maintained. 5. An infirmary, which was 
opened in 1736 for the ſick, lame, and diſtreſſed poor 
of the city, which is maintained by ſubſcription, be- 
lides L.5ooo bequeathed to it by John Eldridge, Eſq; 
formerly comptroller of the cuſtoms at this port. There 
are, beſides theſe, a bridewell, ſeveral alms-houſes, and 
charity-ſchools. There is alfo a gnildhall for the ſeſ- 
ſions and aſſizes; the mayor's and ſheriffs courts; a 
council-honſe, where the mayor and aldermen meet 
every day, except Sundays, to adminiſter juſtice ; a 
handſome new exchange, with three entrances, about 
two-thirds as large as that in London; and a quay half 
a mile in length, the moſt commodions in England for 
ſhipping and landing goods, for which purpoſe it is 
provided with ſeveral cranes. In College-pgreen is a 
ſtately high croſs, with the effigies of feveral kings 
round it. In Winch-ſtreet is a guard-honſe, with bar- 
racks for ſoldiers. As to the trade of this city, it was 
computed many years ago to be much greater in pro- 
portion, eſpecially to America and the Weſt Indies, 
than that of London. Fifty ſail, ſome of them ſhips of 
conſiderable burden, have arrived here at one time, or 
very near one another, from the Weſt Indies. For this 
trade, and that to Ireland, it is much better ſituated 
than London, beſides the great advantages it pofſeſſes 
of an inland navigation by the Wye and Severn. Their 
trade extends to the Baltic, Norway, Holland, Ham- 
burgh, Guinea, and the Straits. The largeſt ſhips 
are diſcharged at Hungroad, four miles below the city, 
and the goods are brought to the quay by lighters. 

For 
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Here are 
ſome conſiſerable woollen manufactures; and no leſs 
than 15 plaſs-houſes, for which Kingſwood and Mendip 
furniſh the coals. The city companies are 13: 1. The 
merchant adventurers. 2. The merchant tailors. 3. The 
mercers. 4. The ſoap-boilers. 5. The tobaconiſts. 
6. The butchers. 7. The barbers. 8. The tylers. 9. The 
holliers, who are the ſled- men. 10. Shoemakers. 11. 
Coopers. 12. Bakers. 13. Smiths. For ſupplying the 
city with water there are {ix public conduits; and 
handſome hackney-coaches mY be hired at very rea- 
ſonable rates, but they do not ply in the ſtreets. There 
are alſo ſtage-coaches, which ſet out every day for 
Bath, London, and other places. A mile below the 
city, cloſe by the river, is the hot well, whoſe waters 
are ſpecific for the diabetes, and good in phthiſical, 
ſcorbutic, and inflammatory diſorders. Hither is a 
great reſort in the ſummer of invalids, as well as other 
company ; for whoſe accommodation and entertainment 
there is a pamp-room, ball-room, coffce-honſe, with 
taverns, and a great number of elegant lodging-houſes, 
both below on a level with the well, and above in the 
delightful village of Clifton, which is ſituated on the 
brow of a hill, from whence there are downs extending 
ſeveral miles, where the company ride out for exerciſe, 
Nothing can be more pure and ſalutary than the air of 
theſe downs, which afford a variety of the moſt roman- 
tic and agreeable proſpects, comprehending Kingroad, 
with the ſhips at anchor, the mouth of the Severn, and 
the mountains of Wales. In the rocks above the well are 
found thoſe ſix-cornered ſtones called Briſlal-ſlanes; but 
they are not ſo plentiful now as in Camden's days, 
when, he ſays, whole buſhels might have been ealily 
gathered. In this city is a theatre, where plays are 
acted almoſt every night during the receſs of the come- 
dians from the metropolis. There are two annual fairs, 
to which the concourſe is ſo great, that the neighbour- 
ing inns have filled 100 beds a- piece with their gueſts, 
In the winter ſeaſon there is an aſſembly every Thurl- 
day for the payer part of the citizens of both ſexes, 
About half way betwixt Briſtol and Bath, at a place 
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rin. Por building, equipping, and repairing ſhips, there are 
——— doks, yards, rope-walks, and ſhip-wrights. 
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mach, inteſtines and nerves; the Briſto! favonrs the Pritaig, 
jungs, kidneys, and bladder. Except a jaundice attend, 


the Briſtol water may be of uſe in dropſies by its dry- 
ing and diuretic qualities, Dr Wynter afferts, that 
there is no iron in Briſtol water ; and that its mineral 
contents are chalk, lapis calcarens, and calaminaris. 
Five gallons of this water, after evaporation, afforded 
only 3 iii. and gr. ii. of a mineral-like ſubſtance. The 
diſeaſes in which this water is uſefu} are internal he+« 
morrhapies, immoderate menſcs, internal inflammations, 
ſpitting blood, dyſentery, purulent ulcers of the viſcera, 
conſumption, dropſy, ſcurvy with heat, ſtone, gravel, 
ſtrangury, habitual gout, atrophy, ſlow fever, ſcro- 
phula, gleets, and diabetes, in which laſt it is a ſpe- 
cific, and may be drank as trecly as the thirſt requires 
ir, The hotter months are the beſt for uſing it. The 
Briſtol and Matlock waters are of exactly the ſame 
qualitics. Doctors Mead and Lane firſt eſtabliſhed 
the reputation of Briſtol waters in diſeaſes of the kid- 
neys and bladder, 

BRITAIN, or Gaze at BRITAIN, the moſt conſider- 
able of all the European iſlands, extends from the Li- 
zard Point, in the latitude of about 50% to Duneſbay- 
head in latitude 58. 30. N. or, taking it in a ſtraight 
line from north to ſouth, about eiglit degrees or 540 
miles; and from Dover head on the caſt to Land's- 
end on the weſt comprehends about ſeven degrees of 
longitude, which may be computed at about 290 miles: 
but the form being very irregular, and leſſening con- 
tinually rowards the north, proper allowances muſt be 
made in computing its dimenſions. 


I 
The ancient name of this iſland was Alion, the name Albion the 
Britain being then common to all the iſlands round it. ancient 


Hence Apathemerus, ſpeaking of the Britiſh iſlands, 
« They are many in number (ſays he); but the moſt 
conſiderable among them are Hibernia and Albion.” 
And Ptolemy, to the chapter wherein he deſcribes the 
iſland now called Great Britain, prefixes the following 
title:“ The ſituation of Albion a Britiſh iſland,” But 
as this far excelled the other Britiſh iſlands, the name 
of 41bion in proceſs of time was laid quite aſide, and 
that of Britain uſed in its ſtead. By this name it was 


2 
known in Pliny's time, and even in Cæſar's. The origin Origin of 
of both theſe names is very uncertain, Some derive that the differ- 
of Albion from the Greek word a/phon, which, accord- ent names. 


called Warmly, a company of Briſtol merchants have 
ereted a noble manufacture of pins and other braſs 
utenſils, which employs a great number of hands, inclu- 


ding about 200 children of both ſexes from ſeven to 
twelve or thirteen years of age. All the different ope- 
rations of melting, ſplitting, drawing, hammering, 
turning, &c. are performed by wheels worked with 
water, which is raiſed by two fire-engines of a very 
curious mechaniſm. The city of Briſtol gives the 
title of earl to the family of Hervey, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It 1s worth obſerving, that 
whoever marries a citizen's daughter becomes free of 
the city. = 
New Batsrot, the capital of the county of Bucks 
in Pennſylvania, ſituated on the river Delaware, about 
20 miles north of Philadelphia, in W. Long. 75. N. 
Lat. 40. 45. | | 
Brirsror, Water. Of the four principal warm waters 
naturally: produced in England this is the leaſt ſo. As 
the Bath waters are proper where the ſecretions are 
defective, ſo the Briſtol water is of ſervice where they 
exceed the requirements of health. The Bath water 
warms ; the Briſtol cools, Bath water helps the ſto» 


ing to Feſtus, ſignifies white, the chalky cliffs that 
in ſeveral places riſe on the ſouthern coaſts having 
that colour; while others pretend this name to have 
been borrowed from a giant feigned to have been the 
ſon of Neptune, and mentioned by ſeveral ancient au- 
thors. Some etymologiſts have recourſe to the Hebrew, 
and others to the Phoenician ; ben in the former ſig- 
nifying white, and 40% in the latter ſigniiying high. The 
origin of the name Britain is no leſs uncertain than 
that of Albion. Nennius and ſome other Britiſh wri- 
ters derive it from Brutus, whom they likewiſe call 
Brits the fifth in deſcent from the celebrated A neas. 
Others derive it from the Britith words pryd cain, that 
is, a white form, ſoftened by degrees into Britannia. 
Camden derives it from the word brith, which, in the 
ancient language of the iſland, ſignifies painted; and 
tania, importing, in Greek, a region or country; ſo 
that the word Brithania, changed in proceſs of time 
into Britannia, expreſſes what the Britons really were, 
that is, painted. Somner, dillking Camdcn's cty molo- 
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g, propoſes another, viz. that the name Britain comes 


from % io, lignitjing in the Britiſh tong ie, rages 
and pointing Gl Lhe violent motion of the ca that jules 


rounds the ilantl. Mr Whitaker, in his IIIItory of 
Maucheſter, derives it from the word 9rith, Hel, brit, 
bris, or brig, which, he fis, ſignifies divided or tripe d. 
Againſt the firit of theſe elymoiogzics it may be object- 
ed, that it is founded on a fe: and againſt the other 
four lies one common and unanſweravle objection 
which is, that the name of Britain was given to the 
land by foreigners, who could not burrow it from 
the Britiih tongae, with which they were in all like- 
lihood unacquainted. That the ifland received the 
name of Britain from foreigners is evident, unce the 
natives never ſtyled themſelves Britons, nor the covn- 
try Britain; their true name being Cumri or Cumbri ; 
whence Cambria the name of Wales to this day among 
the Welch. 

The learned Bochart, ſpeaking of the colonies aud 
language of the Phœnicians, offers a conjecture which 
moſt of our modern writers have adopted as the molt 
natural, The Phcoenicians, according to that writer, 
called this iſland and ſome others ncar it, Barat Anas, 
that is, the /and or country of tin er læad, and more con- 
tractedly Bratanac ; which name, paſſing from the Phe- 
nicians to the Greeks, and from theſe to the Romans, 
might have been ſoftened into that of Britaunicæ and 
Britannia. That the Phoenicians firſt diſcovered theſe 
ilands, which were afterwards by the Greeks called 
Ca ſiterides, and are proved by Camden to be Scilly 
iſlands, appears both from Strabo and Pliny ; of whom 
the former tells us, that the Phoenicians firſt brought 
tin from the Caſſiterides, which they fold tothe Greeks ; 
but kept the trade to themſelves, and the place private; 
and the latter writes, that Mediocritus was the firſt 
who brought lead from the Caſliterides, where Bochart 
ſhows that we ought to read Melichartus, who is the 
Phoenician Hercules of Sanchoniatho, io whom that 
nation aſcribe their firſt weſtern diſcoveries. But not- 
withſtanding the care of the Phœnicians to conceal 
theſe iſlands, the Greeks at laſt diſcovered them ; and 
gave them the name of Caſiterides, which, in the Greek 
tougue, ſignifies the ſame with Barat Anac in the Phœ- 
nician. This name was at firſt given to the iſlands of 
Scilly already mentioned, but by degrees communicated 
to all the others lying in the ſame ſea. Thus Bochart. 
But after all, his opinion, however plaulible in appear- 
ance, may be as foreign to the purpoſe as any of the 
reſt; many inſtances of names given to new diſcoyered 
countries thow that the origin of ſuch names is not 
always owing to reaſon, but often to chance or ca- 
price. 

The general diviſion of Britain is into ENGLAanD, 
ScoTLAND, and WALES; for a particular deſcription 
and hiſtory of which, lee theſe articles. 

In the year 1603, the Kingdoms of Scotland and 
England fell under the dominion of one ſovereign, by 
ames VI. of Scotland to the throne 
He derived his title to the latter from 


« England heing the grandſon of Margaret eldeſt daughter to 


Henry VI. of that kingdom, and, on the failure of 

all the male line, his hereditary right remained incon- 

teſtable, Oneen Elizabeth, with her lateſt breath, 

had recognized him for her ſucceſſor ; ſo that few ſo- 

vereigns cyer aſcended a throne with more approbation 
- 
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of their ſubjects, or greater hopes of a peaccable and Britais. 
— — 


happy reigu. 

Thoſe nopes, however, were ſoon blaſted; and the 
hiſtory of this monarch's reign conſiſts of little elſe 
than a detail of diſputes and contentions between him 
and his parliament. A particular and minute account 
of ſuch tranſactions could afford very little entertain- 
ment; but it is of importance to Know their origin, as 
they are to be reckoned the ultimate cauſes. of thoſe 
lucceeding events which made ſo conſpicuous a figure 
in the annals of Britain, 


5 
In theſe barbarous ages which preceded the period General 
we are now entering upon, the human mind, enervated ſtate of the 


by ſuperſtition, and obſcured by ignorance of every art nation at 


and ſcience, ſeemed to have given up all pretenſions to 
liberty, either religious or civil. Unlimited and uncon- 
trouled deſpotiſm prevailed every where; and though 
England ſuffered leſs in this reſpe& than almoſt any 
other nation, the many examples of arbitrary power 
exerted by her ſovercigns, queen Elizabeth herſelf, 
James's immediate predeceſſor, not excepted, ſhow that 
they were very far from being then a free people. An 
inconteſtable proof of this, and an evidence how little 
reſtraint at that time the people could lay upon the au- 
thority of the ſovereign, is, that the proceedings of 
parliament were accounted, even by themſelves, of fo 
little conſequence, that they were not at the trouble to 
keep journals of them. It was not till the year 
1607, four years after the acceſhon of James, that 
parliamentary journals were kept, at the motion of 
0 858 Sandys, a member of great authority in the 
jouſe. 


The proceedings of the parliament being at that time Parlia- 


that time. 
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of ſo little conſequence, it is no wonder that the ſeſſions ments of 


were not regular, or that little attention was paid to 
the choice or continuance of the members. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, and her predeceſlors, the ſeſſions of par- 
liament did not continue above the twelfth part ſo long 
as the vacations. It was then uſual, after parliaments 
had been prolonged beyond one ſeſſion, for the chan- 
cellor to exert a diſcretionary authority of iſſuing new 
writs to ſupply the place of any members whom he 
judged incapable of attending, either on account of 
their employment, ſickneſs, or other impediment. No 
practice could be more dangerous to liberty than this, 
as it gave the chancellor, and conſequently the ſove- 
reign, an opportunity of garbling at pleaſure the re- 
preſentatives of the nation: yet fo little was liberty at 
that time underſtood, that the commons, of their own 
accord, without the leaſt court influence or intrigue, and 
contrary to ſome former votes of their own, confirmed 
the chancellor's power in this reſpect, in the 23d of E- 
lizabeth. Nor did they proceed any farther in the 
aſſertion of their privileges, than to vote, that“ during 
the ſitting of parliament there do not, at any time, any 
writ go out for the chooſing or returning any member 
without the warrant of the houſe.” 


little conſi- 
deratiun* 


7 
Towards the end of the 16th or beginning of the Origin of 


17th cen'nry, a great revolution took place, though in- the patrio- 
ſenſibly, throughout all Europe. Arts and ſciences die Party» 


he gan to flouriſh, commerce and navigation were greatly 
extended, and learning of all kinds began to diffuſe it- 
ſelf. By more enlarged views, the love of freedom be- 
gan, in England eſpecially, to take place in the breaſts 
of moſt people of birth and education; and this was 


greatly 
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Britain, greatly promoted by an acquaintance with the ancient 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians, From the example of the 
republics of Greece and Rome, whoſe members had ſo 
often ſacrificed their lives for the ſake of liberty, a pa- 
triotic ſpirit began to ariſe : and a deſire of circumſcri- 
bing the exceſſive prerogative and arbitrary procced- 
ings of the crown began lecretly to take place through - 
3 our the nation. 

Grievances Nor was this deſire unreaſonable, or without a ſolid 
the nation foundation. During the laſt years of queen Elizabeth's 
rear 6s tg reign, the commerce, navigation, and number of ſca- 
under, men in England, had ſenſibly decayed. A remonſtrance 
from the Trinity-houſe in 1602 ſays, that ſince 1588, 
the number of ſeamen and ſhipping had decayed about 
a third part. Every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry was fct- 
tered by monopolics; and by excluſive companics, 
which are only another ſpecies of monopoly, almoſt all 
foreign trade, except that to France, was brought into 
the hands of a few rapacious eugroſſers, and all proſpect 
of future improvement in commerce was for ever ſacri- 
ficed to a little temporary advantage of the ſovereign. 
Theſe companies, though arbitrarily erected, had car- 
ried their privileges ſo far, that almoſt all the com- 
merce of England centered in London; the cuſtoms of 
that port alone amounted to f to, ocol. a- year; while 
thoſe of all the kingdom belide amounted only to 
1 7,007). nay, the whole trade of London was confin- 
ed to about 200 citizens, who were caſily enabled, by 
combining among themſelves, to fix whatever price they 
pleaſed both on the exports and imports of the nation. 
Beſides this, the ſubjects were burdened by wardſhips 
and purveyances. The latter was an old prerogative of 
the crown, by which the officers of the houſehold were 
empowered to take, without conſent of the owners, 
proviſions for the king's family, and carts and horſes 
for the removal of his baggage, upon paying a ſtated 
price for them. The king had allo a power of ſend- 
ing any perſon, without his conſent, on whatever meſ— 
ſage he pleaſed ; and thus he could eaſily force any in- 
dividnal to pay him whatever money he choſe, rather 
than be ſent out of the country on a diſagrecable er- 
rand. Money extorted from individuals, by this or any 

other method, was called a benevol-nce. 

Theſe were ſome of the grievances under which the 
nation at this time laboured, and theſe the riſing ſpirit of 
patriotiſm. tended to redreſs. This diſpolition, how- 
ever, the ſevere government of Elizabeth had confined 
within very narrow bounds: but when James ſucceed- 
ed to the throne; a foreign prince, leis dreaded and 
leſs beloved ; ſymptoms of a more free and independent 

12 ar- genius immediately appeared. Happily James neither 
itrary ſyſ- perceived the alteration, nor had ſufficient capacity to 
tem of go- check its early advances. He had eſtabliſhed in his 
verament. n mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, 
which few of his ſubjects, and none but traitors and 

rebels, he thought would make any ſcruple to admit. 

He coniidered himſelf as entitled to equal prerogatives 

with other European ſovereigns, not conſidering the 

military force with which their deſpotiſm was ſupported, 

The almoſt unlimited power which, for upwards of a 

century, had been exerciſed by the Engliſh ſovereigns, 

he conlidered as due to royal birth and title, not to 

the prudence and ſpirit of thoſe monarchs, or the con- 
junctures of the times. In his perſon, therefore, he 
imagined all legal authority to be ceutered by an here- 
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tary and a divine right; nay, ſo fully was he perſuaded Britain, 
that he was the abſolute proprictor of his ſubjects, hat 
in his ſpeech to the parliament in 1621, he told them, 
that“ he wiſhed them to have ſaid that their privileges 
were derived from the grace and permiſſion of him and 
his anceſtors.” And when the fame parliament pro- 
teſted that © the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and 
juriſdictionsof parliament, are the ancient and undoubt- 
ed birthright and inheritance of the ſubjects of Eng- 
land,” he was ſo enraged, that ſending for the journals 
of the commons, he, with his own hand, betore the 
council, tore out this proteſtation ; and ordered his rea- 
ſons to be inſerted in the council book, 
Such were the oppolite diſpoſitions of the prince 
and parliament, at the commencement of the Scottiſh 
line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear 
in parliament, but thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and openly 
avowed on the part of the king, throughout his whole 
reign. 
1he conſequence of ſuch oppoſite diſpoſitions pre- 
vailing in the king and parliament was, that during this 
reign the prerogatives of the crown were violently and 10 
openly attacked; but the chief grounds of diſcontent Reaſons of 
were money and religion. The king's high notions the diſſen- 
of the royal prerogative made him imagine he had a ſions be- 
right to whatever ſums he pleaſed to demand ; and his vp _ 
profuſion cauſed him to diſlipate in a ſhort time the — 2 
ſcanty ſupplies he could extort from the parliament, ? 
who ſeem to have behaved as unreaſonably on the one 17 
hand as James himſelf did on the other. With regard Averſionef 
to religious matters, the nation was at that time greatly James to 
infected with puritaniſm. Though the ſeveritics of the puri- 
Elizabeth had almoſt totally ſuppreſſed the Papiſts, it 9% 
had been otherwiſe with the Puritans. So much had 
they increaſed by the very means which had diminiſhed 
the number of Catholics, that no leſs than 750 clergy- 
men of that perſuaſion ſigned a petition to James on 
his acceſſion. They hoped that the king, having re- 
ceived his education in Scotland, and having always 
profeſſed an attachment to the church eſtabliſhed there, 
would at leaſt abate the rigour of the laws enacted 
againſt the puritans, if he did not ſhow them particular 
favour and encouragement. But in this they were 
miſtaken. He had obſerved in their Scots brethren a 
violent turn toward republicaniſm, and a zealous at- 
tachment to civil liberty. In the capacities both of 
monarch and theologian, he had experienced the little 
complaiſance they were diſpoſed to ſhow him. They 
controuled his commands; diſputed his tenets; and to 
his face, before the whole people, cenſured his conduct 
and behaviour, This ſuperiority aſſumed by the preſ- 
byterian clergy, the monarchic pride of James could 
never digeſt. Though he he had been obliged while in 
Scotland to court their favour, he treaſured up on that 
account the ſtronger reſentment againſt them ; and was 
determined to make them feel in their turn the weight 
of his authority. He therefore not only rejected the 
petition of the 750 clergymen abovementioned, but 
throughout his whole reign reſuſed to relax in the leaſt 
the ſeverity of the laws againſt Proteſtant nonconfor- 
miſts, though very often petitioned in their favour by 
his parliament. 12 
The ſame principles which occaſioned in James ſuch He favours 
an averſion to the Puritans, prompted him greatly io the epiſco- 
fayour the epiſcopals, and even the Papiſts, as being pals and 
greater Fapiſte. 
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Britain. greater friends to deſpotiſm, In his youth he had been 
—— ſuſpected of a bias towards the religion of the latter; 
and when he aſcended the throne of England, it is cer- 
tain he often endeavoured to procure ſome mitigation 
of the laws againſt them, if not an abſolute toleration. 
But in this he was conſtantly oppoſed by the parha- 
ment; and indeed the ſtrong inclination ſhown by James 
to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy throughout every corner of his 
dominiens, tended very much to alienate the minds of 
the generality of his ſabjects, eſpecially in Scotland, 
13 entirely from him. 

Attempts In May 1617, the king ſet out for Scotland, ex- 
to eſtabliſh preſsly with the deſign of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in 
1 that kingdom. He did not, however, propoſe to a- 
en boliſh preſbytery entirely, and ſet up abſolute epiſco- 
pacy in its room. He deſigned to content himſelf 
with eſtabliſhing the royal authority above the eccle- 
tiaſtical, and introducing ſome ceremonies into the 
pablic worſhip, ſuch as kneeling at the ſacrament, pri- 
vate communion, private baptiſm, confirmation of chil- 
dren, aud the obſervance of Chriſtmas, &c. But as his 
delign was fully ſeen from the beginning, every ad- 
vance towards epiſcopacy gave the greateſt diſcontent, 
and thoſe trival ceremonies were rejected as ſo many 

mortal ſins. 


I Ne 

FN of At this time the power of the Scots clergy was ex- 
the Scots Cecdingly great; and the gloomy enthuſiaſtic ſpirit with 
clergy. which they were actuated, prompted them to exerciſe 


it in ſuch a manner as to make their tyranny inſupport- 

able to thoſe who were of a different way of thinking 

from themſelves. Every eccleliaſtical court poſleſſed 

the power of excommunication ; which was then at- 

tended with ſome very ſerious temporal conſequences, 

beſides the ſpiritual ones which were ſuppoſed to flow 

from it. The perſon excommunicated was ſhunned by 

every one as profane and impious : his whole cſtate du- 

ring his life-time, and all his moveables for ever, were 

forfeited to the crown. A ſenrence of excommunica- 

tion was ſometimes pronounced in a ſummary manner, 

by any eccleſiaſtical court however inferior, againſt any 

perſon, whether he lived within the bounds of their ju— 
riſdiction or not. And by this means, the whole ty- 

ranny of the inquiſition, though without its orders, was 
introdaced into Scotland. But the clergymen were not 

ſatisfied with this unbounded authority in eccleſiaſtical 
matters; they aſſumed a cenſorial power over every 

part of adminiſtration ; and in all their ſermons and 

even prayers mingling politics with religion, they in- 

i; culcated the moſt ſeditious and turbulent principles. 
Anecdotes One Black, a miniſter of St Andrew's, went fo far as 
of ſome of to pronounce in one of his ſermons, that all kings were 
them, the devil's children ; and in his prayer for the queen he 
uſed theſe words, We mult pray for her for the fa- 

ſhion's ſake, but we have no cauſe : ſhe will never do us 

any good.“ Another miniſter preaching in the principal 

church of that capital, ſaid, that the king was poſſeſſed 

with a devil ; and that, one devil being expelled, ſeven 

worſe had entered in bis place. To which he added, 

that the ſubjects might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword 

16 out of the bands of their ſovereign, 

The king's We can ſcarce wonder that James ſhonld be deſirous 


deſign miſ- of ſabjngating ſach rebellious and turbulent ſpirits as 


gives in 


theſe ; and, on the other hand, conſidering the ex- 
Scotland, 


treme weakneſs of this monarch's underſtanding, and 


that he imagined himſelf able to manage not only fu- 
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rious religioniſts, but even the moſt powerful foreign Brirain. 
nations, with no other weapon than mere argumenta- - 
tion, we can as little wonder at his want of ſucceſs. — 
In ſhort, ſo far was James from being able to eſtabliſh 
his royal authority above the eccleſiaſtical, that he found 
himſelf unable to introduce a ſingle ceremony, He re- 
turned therefore with the mortification not only of ſee- 
ing his ſchemes entirely baffled with regard to Scotland, 
but of having diſguſted even the few of that nation over 
whom religious prejudices did not prevail : for they, 
conſidering the ceremonies ſo much inſiſted on by the 
king as trivial and inlignificant, could not help think- 
ing the national honour ſacrificed by a ſervile imitation 
of the modes of worſhip practiſed in England, and 
that their ſovereign betrayed equal narrowneſs of mind, 
though in an oppolite manner, with thoſe he ſo much 
condemned, 19 
The like bad ſucceſs attended James when he at- Hisbadſuc- 
tempted ſome oppoſition to the puritanical innovations ceſs againſt 
in England. He had obſerved in his progreſs through the puri- 
that Kingdom, that a Judaical obſervance of the Sun- 9M | 
day gained ground every day: and that by this means, Eng 
under colour of religion, the people were debarred from 
ſuch ſports and recreations as contributed to their 
health as well as amuſement. Imagining, therefore, 
that it would be eaſy to infuſe cheerfulneſs into the 
dark ſpirit of devotion which then prevailed, he iſſued 
a proclamation to allow and encourage, after divine 
ſervice, all kinds of lawful games and exerciſes; and 
this proclamation his ſubjects regarded as an inſtance of 
the utmoſt profaneneſs and impicty. In 1620 a bill 
was brought in by the commons for the more itrict ob- 
ſcrvance of the Sunday, which they affected to call the 
One Shepherd oppoſed this bill, objected to 
the appellation of /abbath as puritanical, and ſeems 
even to have Juſtitied ſports on that day. For this 
he was expelled the houſe by the ſuggeſtion of Mr 
Pym ; and in the ſentence pronounced againſt Shep- 
herd, his offence is ſaid to be preat, exorbitant, and 
unparalleled. 
This ſketch, we hope, will be ſufficient to pive the 
reader a tolerable idea of the ſituation of affairs during 
the reign of James IJ. We now proceed to give an ac- 
count »f the tew remarkable tranſactions which occur- 
red in this period, 13 
The firſt thing of any conſequence was a conſpiracy Sir Walter 
formed, the very year of the king's acceſſion to the Raleigh's 
throne, to diſplace him, and beſtow the kingdom on cenſpiracy. 
Arabella Stuart, a near relation of James's, and cqual- 
ly deſcended from Henry VII. ith regard to this 
conſpiracy every thing remains ſtill myſterious, as it 
was at the time when the conſpiracy itſelf was diſco- 
vercd, What renders it remarkable is the concern 
Sir Walter Raleigh was ſaid to have in it; for which 
he was tried, condemned without ſufficient proof, 
ſuffercd 13 years impriſonment in the tower, and was 
afterwards executed ont of complaiſance to the Spa- 
niards. See RaLEIGH. 19 
In 1605 was diſcovered the famous gunpowder trea- Account of 


ſen, the anniverſary of which diſcovery hath ever af- the gun- 


terwards been cclebrated with rejoicings. Its origin Poder 


s as follows: On the acceſſion of James, great ex- 2 
pectations had been formed by the catholics that he 
would prove favonrable to them, both as that was the 
religion of his mother, and as he himſelf had been 
4 C 
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ſaſpetted of a bias towards it it his youth, It is even 
pretended that he had entered into poſitive engage- 
ments to grant them a toleration as ſoon as he ſhould 
mount the throne of England. Here, however, they 
found their hopes built on a falſe foundation, James 
on all occaſions expreſſed his intention of executing 
ſtrictly the laws enacted againſt them, and of perleve- 
ring in all the rigorous meaſures of Queen Elizabeth, 
A plan of revenge was firſt thought of by one Cateſby, 
a gentleman of * parts, and of an ancient family. 
He communicated his mind to Percy, a deſcendant of 
the houſe of Northumberland, The latter propoſed to 
alſaſſinate the king; but this ſeemed to Cateſby very 
far from being adequate to their purpoſe. He 1old 
Percy, that the king would be ſacceeded by his chil- 
dren, who would allo inherit his maxims of govern- 
ment. He told him, that even thongh the whole royal 
family were deſtroyed, the parliament, nobility, and 
gentry, who were all infected with the ſame hercſy, 
would raiſe another Proteſtznt prince to the throne. 
To ſerve any good purpoſe (ſays he), we muſt de- 
ſtroy, at one blow, the king, the royal family, the 
— and commons; and bury all our enemies in one 
common ruin, Happily they are all aſſembled on the 
firſt meeting of parliament ; and afford us the oppor- 
tunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance, Great pre- 
parations will not be requiſite. A few of us may run 
a mine below the hall, in which they meet; and chu- 
ſing the very moment when the King harangues both 
the houſes, conſign over to deſtruction thoſe determined 
focs to all piety and religion. Mean while, we our- 
ſelves ſtanding aloof, ſafe and unſuſpetted, ſhall tri- 
umph in being the inſtruments of divine wrath, and 
ſhall behold with pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in 
which were paſſed the edicts for proſcribing our church 
and butchering her children, toſſed into a thouſand 
fragments; while their impious inhabitants, medita- 
ting perhaps ſtill new perſecutions againſt us, paſs from 
flames above to flames below, there for ever to endure 
the torments due to their offences.“ 

This terrible ſcheme being approved of, it was re- 
ſolved to communicate it to a few more. One Thomas 
Winter was ſent over to Flanders in queſt of Fawkes, 
an officer in the Spaniſh ſcrvice of approved zeal and 
courage. All the conſpirators were bound by the mot 
ſolemn oaths, accompanied with the ſacrament ; and 
to ſuch a degree had ſuperſtition effaced every principle 
of humanity ſrom their minds, that not one of them 
ever entertained the ſmalleſt compunction for the cruel 
maſſacre they were going to commit. Some indeed 
were ſtartled at the thoughts of deſtroying a number of 
catholics who muſt neceſſarily be preſent as ſpectators, 
or attendants on the king, or as having ſeats in the houſe 
of peers. But Teſmond a Jeſuit, and Garnet ſuperior of 
that order in England, removed thoſe ſcruples, by ſhow- 
ing that the intereſt of religion required in this caſe 
the ſacrifice of the innocent with the guilty. 

This happened in the ſpring and ſummer of 1604 ; 
when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe in Percy's 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament was to 
aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they began to 
22 through the wall of the houſe, in order to get in 

elow that where the parliament was to fit, The wall 
was three yards thick, and conſequently occaſioned a 
great deal of labour. At length, however, they ap- 
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proacked the other ſide, but were then ſtartled by a Dritais, 


noiſe for which they could not well account. Upon 
inquiry, they found that it came from a vault below the 
houſe of lords; that a magazine of coals had been kept 
there; and that the coals were then ſelling off, after 
which the vault would be let to the higheſt bidcer. 
Upon this the vault was immediately hired by Percy; 
26 barrels of powder lodged in it; the whole covered 
up with faggots and billets ; the doors of the celjar 
boldly flung open ; and every body admitted, as if it 


, Contained nothing dangerous. 


Being now, as they thought, aſſured of ſacceſs, the 
conſpirators began to plan the remaining part of their 
enterprize. The king, the queen, and prince Henry, 
were expected to be preſent at the opening of the par- 
liament. The duke, by reaſon of his tender age, would 
be abſent, and it was reſolved that Percy ſhould ſeize 
or murder him. The princeſs Elizabeth, likewiſe a 
child, was kept at Lord Harrington's houſe in War- 
wickſhire ; and ſome others of the conſpirators engaged 
to aſſemble their friends on pretence of a hunting 
match, when they were to ſcize that princeſs, and im- 
mediately proclaim her queen. The day ſo long wiſhed 
for at laſt approached ; the dreadful ſecret, tho' com- 
municated to more than 20 perſons, had been religiouſly 
kept for near a year and an half; and nothing could be 
foreſeen which could poſſibly prevent the ſucceſs of 
their deſign. Ten days before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, however, lord Monteagle, a catholic ſon to lord 


Morley, reccived the following letter, which had been Cor 
« My diſcovercd. 


delivered to his ſervant by an unknown hand, 
lord, out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, I 
have a care for your preſervation. Therefore I would 
adviſe you, as you tender your life, to deviſe ſome ex- 
cuſe to ſhift off your attendance on this parliament. 
For God and man have determincd to puniſh the wick- 
edneſs of this time. And think not ſlightly of this 
advertiſement ; but retire yourſelf into the country, 
where you may expect the event in ſafety, For tho' 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, they 
ſhall receive a terrible blow this parliament ; and yet 
they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This counſel is 
not 'to be contemned, becanſe it may do you good, 
and can do you no harm: for the danger is over as ſoon 
as you have berned this letter. And I hope God will 
* you the grace to make good uſe of it, to whoſe 


oly protection I commend you.''—Thovgh Montcagle 


imagined this letter to be only a ridiculous artifice to 
frighten him, he immediately carried it to lord Saliſ- 
bury, ſecretary of ſtate ; who laid it before the King on 
his arrival in town a few days aſter. 

The king looked upon the letter in a more ſerious 
light, From the manner in which it was wrote he 
concluded that ſome deſign was forming to blow up 
the parliament-houſe with gunpowder, and it was 
thought adviſeable to ſearch the vaults below. The 
lord chamberlain, to whom this charge belonged, 
purpoſely delayed the ſearch till the day before the 
meeting of parliament. He remarked thoſe great 
piles of wood and faggots which lay in the vault 
under the upper-houſe; and caſling his eyes upon 
Fawkes, who ſtood in a corner and paſſed himſelf for 
Percy's ſervant, he took notice of that daring and de- 
termined courage which was conſpicuous in his face, 
and ſo much diſtinguiſhed this conſpirator even amongſt 

the 
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the other heroes in villainy that were concerned in the 
Such a quautity of fuel, allo, for one who 
lived ſo little in the town as Percy, appeared ſome- 
what extraordinary ; and, upon comparing all circum- 
ſtances, it was reſolved to make a further ſearch. A- 
bout midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juſtice of peace, 
was ſent with proper attendants ; and before the door 
of the vault, finding Fawkes, who had juſt finithed all 
his preparations, he immediately ſeized him, and, turn- 
ing over the faggots, diſcovered the powder. The 
matches and every thing proper for ſetting fire to the 
train were taken in Fawkes's pocket; who ſceing now 
no refuge but in boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the 
ut moſt regret that he had loſt the opportunity of firing 
the powder at once, and of {weetening his own death 
by that of his enemies. For two or three days he diſ- 
played the ſame obſtinate intrepidity ; but, being con- 
fined in the tower, and the rack juſt ſhown to him, his 
courage at laſt failed, and he made a full diſcovery of 
all the conſpirators. 

Cateſby, Percy, and the other criminals, on hearing 
that Fawkes was arreſted, hurried away to Warwick- 
ſhire ; where Sir Edward Digby, imagining that his 
confederates had ſucceeded, was already in arms, to 
ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into 
Coventry; and they were obliged to put themſelves in 
a poſture of defence againſt the country-people, who 
were raiſed from all quarters and armed by the ſherifts. 
The conſpirators, with all their attendants, never ex- 
ceeded the number of 80 perſons; and being ſur- 
rounded on every ide, could no longer have any hope 
cicher of prevailing or eſcaping. Having therefore 
confeſſed themſelves, and received abſolution, they 
boldly prepared for death, and reſolved to fell their 
lives as dear as poſſible. But even this miſerable con- 
ſolation was denied them. Some of their powder took 
fire, and diſabled them from defending themſelves. 
The people then ruſhed in upon them. Percy and Ca- 
teſby were killed with one ſhot, Digby, Rook wood, 
Winter, and others, being taken priſoners, were tried, 
confeſſed their guilt, and died as well as Garnet, by 
the hands of the common executioner. The lords 
Stourton and Mordaunt, two catholics, were fined, the 
former of 4000 J. the latter of 10,000 /, by the ſtar- 
chamber ; becauſe their abſence from parliament had 


occaſioned a ſuſpicion of their being made acquainted 


with the conſpiracy. The carl of Northumberland was 
fined 30,000/. and detained ſeveral years a priſoner in 
the tower ; becauſe, not to mention other grounds of 
ſuſpicion, he had admitted Percy into the number of 
gentlemen penſioners, without his taking the requilite 
oaths, | 

In 1612, James appears in his moſt advantageous 
point of view, namely, as legiſlator of Ireland, and 
the perſon who undertook to civilize the barbarous in- 
habitants of that kingdom, and to render their ſubjec- 
tion durable and uſeful to the crown of England. In 
this work, James proceeded by a ſteady, regular, and 
well-concerted plan. He began with aboliſhing the 
ancient Iriſh cuſtoms which ſupplicd the place of laws, 
and which were exceedingly barbarous and abſurd. By 
the Brehon law, every crime however enormous was 
puniſhed net with death, but by a fine. Murder itſelf 
was compenſated in this way. Every one had a value 
aſſixed to him, called his eric ; and whoever was able 
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to pay this, might kill him when he pleaſed. As for 
ſuch flight offences as oppreſlion, extortion, or other 
things of that nature, no penalty was affixed to them, 
nor could any redreſs for them ever be obtained. By 
the cuſtom of gave/kinde, upon the death of any perſon, 
his land was divided among all the males of the ſept or 
family, both baſtard and legitimate: and after partition 
made, if any of the ſept died, his portion was not 
ſhared ont among his ſons ; but the chieftain at his 
diſcretion made a new partition of all the lands be- 
longing to that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare : as 
no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed 
property of any land; to build, cultivate, or improve, 
muſt have been ſo much loſt labour. Their chieftains 
were eltablithed by election, or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, by force and violence, Their authority was ab- 
ſolute ; and, notwithſtanding certain lands were aſlign- 
ed to the office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, 
dues, aſſeſſments, for which there was no fixed law, 
and which were levied at pleaſure, 

After aboliſhing theſe cuſtoms, and ſubſtituting En- 
gliſn law in their place; James having taken all the 
natives under his protection, and declared them free 
citizens, proceeded to govern 'them by a regular ad- 
miniſtration, military as well as civil. A ſufficient 
army was maintained, its diſcipline inſpected, and its 
pay tranſmitted from England, in order to prevent the 
ſoldiery from preying upon the country, as had been 
uſual in former reigns. When Odoghartie raiſed an 
inſurrection, a reinforcement was ſent over, and the 
rebellion immediately extinguiſhed, All minds being 
firſt quicted by an univerſal indemnity, circuits were 
eſtabliſhed, juſtice adminiſtered, and crimes of every 
kind ſeverely puniſhed. As the Iriſh had been univer- 
ſally engaged in a rebellion againſt Elizabeth, a reſig- 
nation of all the rights formerly granted them to ſe- 
parate juriſdictions was rigorouſly exacted; a reſigna- 
tion of private eſtates was even required; and when 
they were reſtored, the proprictors received them un- 
der ſuch conditions as might prevent all ſuture tyranny 
and oppreſſion over the common people. The whole 
province of Ulſter having fallen to the crown by the 
attainder of rebels, a company was eſtabliſhed in Lon- 
don for planting new colonies in that fertile coun- 
try. The property was divided into moderate ſhares, 
the largeſt not exceeding 2c acres : Tenants were 
brought over from England and Scotland : The Iriſh 
were removed from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſeuled 
in the open country : Huſbandry and the arts were 
taught them; and by theſe means Ulſter, from being 
the moſt wild and diſorderly province in Ireland, ſoon 
became the beſt cultivated and civilized. 


Britain. 
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This year was alſo remarkable for the death of Hen- Death of 
ry prince of Wales, who died ſuddenly on the 6th of Henry 


which the king himſelf was blamed. On opening his 
body, however, no ſymptoms of poiſon appeared ; but 
his death diffuſed an univerſal grief thoughout the 
nation, he being reckoned a prince of extraordinary 
accompliſhments. 


November, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon, for prince of 
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The marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth with Frede- * 
ric elector palatine, which was celebrated February of the prin- 
14th 1613, ſerved to diſſipate the grief which had ariſen ceſe Eliza- 


on account of prince Henry's death. But this mar- 
riage, in the cvent, proved unhappy to the king as well 
4C2 as 
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Britain, as his ſon-in-law. The elector, truſting to ſo great an him to be prayed for in the churches under that appel- Britain, 


alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond his ſtrength ; lation. Beſides theſe reaſons, James was on another *——— 
and james, not being able, and indeed perhaps not acconnt extremely averſe to come to a rupture with . 244 
willing, to aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs, loſt entirely what Spain. He had entertained an opinion peculiar to him- rous of 
2% remained of the affections of his people. ſelf, which was, that any alliance below that of a king Spaniſh 
The elec- Theſe bad conſequences did not begin to appear till was unworthy a prince of Wales; and he never would match for 
rg "_—_— the year 1619, At that time the ſtatcs of Bohemia allow any princets but a daughter of France or Spain bis fon, 
e having taken arms againſt the emperor Matthias, in to be mentioned as a match for his ſon, This piece of 
defence of the Proteſtant religion, and continued their pride, which really implied meanneſs as if he could 
revolt againſt his ſucceſſor Fredinand II. and being a- vs received honour from any alliance, gave Spain an 
larme41 at his mighty preparations againſt them, made opportunity of managing this monarch in his moſt im- 
an ofler of their crown to the clector palatine. To portant concerns. With a view to engage him to a 
this they were induced by the greatneſs of his connec- neutrality with regard to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, the 
tions, as being ſon-in-law to the king of England, eldeſt daughter of the king of Spain had been indi- 
and nephew to prince Maurice, whole authority in rectly offered during the life of prince Henry. The 
the United Provinces was almoſt abſoluie ; and the bait, however, did not then take; James, in conſc- 
young palatine ſtimulated by ambition, without con- quence of his alliance with the Dutch, marched 4000 
ſulting either James or Maurice, whoſe oppotition he men to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, by which means 
foreſaw, immediately accepted the offer, and march- the ſucceſſion was ſecured to the Proteſtant line. In 
ed all his forces into Bohemia, in ſupport of his new 1618, Gondomar the Spaniſh ambaſſador made offer 
29 ſubjetts. of the king's ſecond daughter to prince Charles; and, 
Defeated The affairs of the new king were not long of co- that he might render the temptation irreſiſtible to the 
and driven ming to an unfortunate criſis. It was known almoſt neceſſitous James, gave hopes of an immenſe fortune 
out of his at one time in England, that Frederic being defeated that ſhould attend the princeſs. Upon this match 
dominions jn the great and deciſive battle of Prague, had fled James had built great hopes, not only of relieving his 
with his family into Holland; and that Spinola the own neceſſities, but of recovering the palatinate for his 
Spaniſh general had invaded the palatinate, where meet- ſon-in-law ; which Jaſt, he imagined, might be pro- 
ing with little reſiſtance, except from one body of cured from the mere motive of friendſhip and perſonal 
2400 Engliſhmen commanded by the brave Sir Horace attachment. 33 
Vere, had in a little time reduced almoſt the whole This laſt ſtep was equally diſagreeable to the com- Commons 
principality. In 1621, the ban of the empire was mons with the reſt; and, joined to the other pieces of averſe to 
publiſhed againſt the unfortunate elector, and the ex- James's conduct, at laſt blew into a flame the conten- this mea- 
ccution of it was committed to the duke of Bavaria. tion which had ſo long ſubſiſted between their ſovereign — 
The upper palatinate was in a little time conquered by and them. On the 14th of November 1621, the com- 34 
that prince; and meaſures were taken in the empire mons framed a remonſtrance which they intended to Theyframe 
for beſtowing on him the electoral dignity of which carry to the king. They repreſented, that the enor- 3 
the palatine was deſpoiled. Frederic was now obliged mous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened the — * 
to live with his numerous family, in poverty and diſ- liberties of Europe; that the progreſs of the Catholic 
treſs, either in Holland, or at Sedan, with his uncle religion in England bred the moſt melancholy appre- 
the duke of Bouillon; and the new conqueſts of the henſions leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in 
catholics throughout all Germany were attended with the kingdom ; that the indulgence of his majeſty to- 
30 perſecutions againſt the Proteltants. wards the profeſſors of that religion had encouraged 
Engliſh in- At this news the religious zeal of the Engliſh was their infolence and temerity; that the uncontrouled 
ſiſt fora inflamed to the higheſt degree; and they would have conqueſts made by the Auſtrian family in Germany 
war with plunged headlong into a war with the houſe of Auſ- raiſed mighty expectations in the Englith Papiſts ; but 
3 tria, without refle ting in the leaſt on the conſequences above all, that the Spaniſh match elevated them ſo far 


31 


that might enſue. The ſufferings of their Proteſtant 
brethren in Germany were the only objects of conti- 
deration, and the neutrality and inactive ſpirit ſhown 


His ridicu- by James were Jondly exclaimed againſt. Bur though 


as to hope for an entire toleration, if not a final re- 
eſtabliſhmenr, of their religion. They therefore in- 
treated his majeſty, that he would immediately under- 
take the defence of the palatine, and maintain ir by 


lous mo- james might have defended his paciſie meaſures by force of arms; that he would turn his ſword againſt 
tives for very plauſible arguments, it is certain that ſome of his Spain, whoſe armies and treaſures were the chief ſup- 
A motives were the moſt ridiculous that can be imagined. port of the Catholic intereſt in Europe; that he would 
3 Such was the opinion that he himſelf entertained of enter into no negociation for the marriage of his ſon but 


his own wiſdom, that he imagined himſelf capable of 
diſarming hoſtile nations by dint of argument; and that 
the whole power of Auſtria, though not awed by the 
power of England, would ſubmit to his arbitration, 
merely out of reſpect to his virtue and moderation. — 
So much alſo he was wedded to his opinion concerning 
the prerogative of kings, that he imagined, wherever 
there was a contention between any ſovereign and his 
ſubjects, the latter behoved always to be in the wrong; 
and for this reaſon, from the very firſt he had denicd 
his ſon-in-law the title of king of Bohemia, and forbad 


with a Proteſtant princeſs ; that the Children of Popiſh 
recuſants ſhonld be taken from their parents, and com- 
mitted to the care of Proteſtant teachers and ſchool- 
maſters ; and that the fines and confiſcations to which 
the Catholics by law were liable, ſhould be levied with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. | 
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The king, who was then at Newmarket, hearing of Contentios 


the intended remonſtrance, wrote a letter to the ſpeak- 
er, in which he ſharply rebuked the houſe for debating 
on matters far above their reach and capacity ; and he 
ſtrictly forbad them to meddle with any thing that re- 

garded 


between 


the king 


and com- 
mont. 


Yritain. 


BRI 


garded his government, or deep matters of ſtate, and 


especially not to touch on his ſon's marriage with the 
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Origin of 


Spaniſh princeſs. Upon this the commoiis framed a 
new remonſtrance, in which they aflerted their right 
of debating on all matters of government, and that they 

ſſeſſed entire freedom of ſpeech in their debates. 
The king replied, that their remonſtrance was more like 
a denunciation of war, than an addreſs of dutiful ſub- 
jects; that their pretenſion to enquire into all ſtate af- 
fairs without exception, was ſuch a plenipotence as 
none of their anceſtors, even during the reign ot the 
weakeſt princes, had ever pretended to; that public 
tranſactions depended on a complication of views and 
intelligence, with which they were entirely unac- 
quainted ; that they could not better ſhow their wil- 
dom, as well as duty, than by keeping within their 
proper ſphere ; and that in any buſineſs which depended 
on his prerogative, they had no title to interpoſe with 
their advice, unleſs when he pleaſed to aſk it, &c. The 
commons in return framed the proteſtation already men- 
tioned, Which the King tore out of their journals, and 
ſoon after diſſolved the parliament. The leading mem- 
bers of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke aud Sir Robert 
Philips, were committed to the tower : three others, 
Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other priſons ; and, as 
a lighter puniſhment, ſome others were ſeat into Ire- 
land to execute the king's buſineſs. Sir John Saville, 
however, a powerfu] man in the houſe of commons, 
and a zealous oppoſer of the court, was made comp- 
troller of the houſehold, a privy counſellor, and ſoon 
after a baron. This event is memorable ; as being 
the firſt inſtance in the Engliſh hiſtory, of any king's 
advancing a man on account of parliamentary interelt, 
and of oppoſition to his meaſures. 

This breach between the king and parliament ſoon 


the factions made politics become a general ſubje& of diſcourſe, 
of whigand and every man began to indulge himſelf in reaſonings 


tory. 
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Jamesgains : 
the favour court of Spain. 


and enquiries concerning matters of ſtate; and the fac- 
tions which commenced in parliament were propagated 
throughout the nation. In vain did James, by reite- 
rated proclamatious, forbid diſcourſes of this kind. 
Such proclamations, if they had any effect, ſerved ra- 
ther to inflame the curioſity of the public. In every 
company or ſociety the late tranſactions became the 
ſubje& of argument and debate; ſome taking the ſide of 
monarchy, others of liberty ; and this was the origin of 
the two parties ſince known by the names of Whigs and 
Tories. 

For five years, James continued the dupe of the 
Though firmly reſolved to contract no 


of the court alliance with a heretic, the king of Spain had continued 


of Spain. 


to procraſtinate aud invent one excuſe after another, 
while he pretended to be very willing to conclude the 
match. At laſt tlie king of England, finding out what 


was really the matter, reſolved to remove that obſtacle 


if poſſible. He iſſued public orders for diſcharging all 
Popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned: and it was 
daily apprehended that he would forbid, for the future, 
the execution of the penal laws againſt them. For this 
conduct he was obliged to apologize, and even pretend 
that it was done inorder to procure from foreign princes 
a toleration for the Proteſtants; the ſeverity of the 
Engliſh laws againſt catholics, he ſaid, having been urg- 
ed as a reaſon againſt ſhowing any favour to Proteſtants 
reſiding in catholic kingdems. 


of, 
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Theſe conceſſions in favour of the catholics, however Britain. 
ill reliſhed by his ſubjects, at laſt obtained James's end 


with regard to the marriage. The carl of Briſtol, am- 
baſſador at the court of Spain, a miniſter of vigilance 
and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed the 
alliance with catholics, being now fully convinced of 
the Spaniſh fincerity, was ready to congratulate the 
king on the completion of his projects. The Spaniſh 
princeſs is repreſented as very accompliſhed; ſhe was 
to bring with her a fortune of L. 600,000 ; and, what 
was more, not only Briſtol conſidered this match as an 
infallible prognoſtic of the palatine's reſtoration, but 
the Spaniards themſelves did the ſame. 
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All things be- Marriage 


ing therefore agreed upon between the parties, nothing with the in- 
was wanting but the diſpenſation from Rome, which ſasta 
might be conſidered as a matter of mere formality. The agrecd up- 


king exulted in his pacific counſels, and boaſted of his . 


ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when all his flatter- 
ing proſpects were blaſted by the temerity of the duke 
of Buckingham, who governed both court and nation 
with almoſt unlimited ſway. 

This nobleman had ſuddenly been raiſed to the high- 
eſt honours. Though poſleſſed of ſome accompliſhments 
of a courtier, he was utterly devoid of every talent of a 
miniſter ; but at once partook of the inſolence which 
attends a fortune newly acquired, and the impetuoſity 
which belongs to perſons born in high ſtations, and 
unacquainted with oppoſition, Among thoſe who had 
experienced the arrogance of this overgrown favourite, 
the prince of Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpa- 
red; and a great coldneſs, if not enmity, had for that 
reaſon taken place between them. Buckingham being 
de ſirous of putting an end to this coldneſs, and at the 
ſame time envious of the great reputation of the earl of 


Briſtol, perſuaded the prince to undertake a journey to "ER... 
Madrid; which, he ſaid, would be an unexpected gal- Charlesand 


lantry ; would equal all the fictions of Spaniſh romance; 
and, ſuiting the amorous and enterpriſing character of 
that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to the 
princeſs under the agreeable character of a devoted lo- 
ver and daring adventurer. Little perſuaſion was neceſ- 
ſary to prevail with prince Charles to undertake this 
journey; and the impetuoſity of Buckingham having 
extorted a conſent from James, our two adventurers ſect 
out, prince Charles as the knight-errant, and Bucking- 
ham as the ſquire. They travelled through France in 
diſguiſe, aſſuming the names of Jack and Tom Smith. 
They went to a ball at Paris, where the Prince firſt 
ſaw the princeſs Henrietta whom he afterwards married, 
who was then in the bloom of youth and beauty, and 
with whom the noveliſts of that time ſay he then fell in 
love. 


Bucking- 
hamreſolve 
on a jour- 
ney into 
Spain, 
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On theirarrival at Madrid, every body was fur- Their kind 


priſed by a ſtep ſo little uſual among great princes. reception 
The Spaniſh monarch made Charles a viſit, expreſſed in that 
the utmoſt gratitude for the confidence he repoſed in kingdom. 


him, and made warm proteſtations of a correſpondent 
confidence and friendſhip. He gave him a golden key 
which opened all his apartments, that the prince might 
without any introduction, have accefs to him at all 
hours: he took the left hand of him on every occaſion, 
except in the apartment aſſigned to Charles; for there, 
he ſaid, the prince was at home: Charles was introdu- 
ced into the palace with the ſame pomp and ceremony 
which attend the kings of Spain on their coronation : 
the council reccived public orders to obey him 1 the 

ing 
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Britain. king himſelf : Olivarez too, the prime miniſter, though 
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a grandee of Spain, who has the right of being covered 
before his own king, would not put on his hat in tlic 
prince's preſence : all the priſons of Spain were thrown 
open, and all the priſoners received their freedom, as if 
an event the moſt honourable and molt fortunate had 
happened to the monarchy ; and every ſumptuary law 
with regard to apparel was ſuſpended during prince 
Charles's reſidence in Spain, The infanta, however, was 
only ſhown to her lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas 
of decency being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow any farther 
intercourſe till the arrival of the diſpenſation. The 
point of honour was carried ſo far by theſe generous 
people, that noattempt was made, on account of the ad- 
vantage they had acquired by having the prince of Wales 
in their power, to impoſe any harder conditions of trea- 
ty : their pious zeal only prompted them on one occa- 
ſion to deſire more conceſſions in the religious articles; 
but, on the oppolition of Briſtol, they immediately de- 
ſiſted. The Pope, however, hearing of Charlcs's ar- 
rival in Madrid, tacked ſome new clauſes to the diſ- 
penſation ; and it became neceſlary to tranſmit the ar- 
ticles to London, that the King might ratify them. 


Articles of This treaty, which was made public, conſiſted of ſe- 


the mar- 


ral articles chiefly regarding the exerciſe of the catho- 


riage treaty i religion by the infanta; and, among theſe, nothing 
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The prince verſion. 


returns. 


could reaſonably be found fault with, except one ar- 
ticle, in which the King promiſed that the children 
ſhould he educated by the princeſs till they were ten 
years of age; which undoubtedly was inſiſted upon 
with a view of ſeaſoning their minds with catholic 
principles. But, beſides this public treaty, there were 
ſome private articles ſworn to by James, which could 
not have been made public without grievous murmurs. 
A ſaſpenſion of the penal laws 4 the Engliſh ca- 
tholics was promiſed, as likewiſe a repeal of them in 
parliament, and a toleration for the exerciſe of that 
religion in private houſes. Meanwhile Gregory XV, 
who granted the diſpenſation, died; and Urban VIII. 
was choſen in his place, Upon this event, the nuncio 
refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation till it ſhould be re- 
newed by Urban. This the crafty pontiff delayed, in 
hopes that, during the prince's reſidence in Spain, 
ſome expedient might be fallen upon to effect his con- 
The king of England, as well as the prince, 
became impatient: but, on the firſt hint, Charles ob- 
tained leave to return ; and Philip graced his depar- 
ture with all the circumſtances of civility and 7 e 
which had attended his arrival. He even erected a 
pillar on the ſpot where they took leave of cach other, 
as a monument of mutual friendſhip ; and the prince, 
having ſworn to the obſervance of all the articles, 
embarked on board the Engliſh fleet at St Ande- 
ro. 
The modeſt, reſerved and decent behaviour of Charles, 
together with his unparalleled confidence in them, and 
the romantic gallantry he had practiſed with regard to 
their princeſs, had endeared him to the whole court of 
Madrid. But in the ſame proportion that Charles was 
beloved and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and 
hared. His ſallies of paſſion ; his indecent freedoms 
with the prince; his diſſolute pleaſures: his arrogant 
impetuous temper, which he neither could nor would 
diſguiſe ; were to the Spaniards the objects of peculiar 
averſion, They lamented the infanta's fate, who mult 
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be approached by a man whoſe temerity ſeemed to re- 
ſpe& no laws divine or human, Buckingham, on the 
other hand, ſenſible how odious he was become to the 
Spaniards, and dreading the influence which that na- 


Britain, 
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tion would naturally acquire after the arrival of the in- vailson kim 
fanta, reſolved to employ all his credit in order to pre- toreſolve 


vent the marriage. 


By what arguments he could pre- gainſt the 


vail on the prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spaniſh Marriage. 


nation, from whom he had received ſuch generous treat- 
ment ; by what colours he could diſguiſe the ingrati- 
tude and imprudence of ſuch a meaſure; theſe are to- 
tally unknown to us: certain it is, however, that when 
the prince left Madrid, he was firmly determined, in 
oppolion to his molt ſolemn promiſes, to break off the 
treaty with Spain, On their arrival at London, there- 
fore, the prince and Buckingham aſſumed the entire 
direction of the negociation ; and it was their buſineſs 
to ſeek for pretences by which they could give a colour 
to their intended breach of treaty. At laſt, after many 
fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay or prevent the 
eſpouſals, Briſtol received poſitive orders not to deliver 
the proxy which had been left in his hands, or to finiſh 
the marriage, till ſecurity was given for the full reſtitu- 
tion of the palatinate, Philip underſtood this language : 
but being determined to throw the whole blame of the 
rupture on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand 
a written promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to pro- 
cure the reſtoration of the palatine either by perſua- 
ſion or by every other poſhble means ; and when he 
found that this conceſſion gave no ſatisfaction, he or- 
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Philip ob- 
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tinatc. 


dered the infanta to lay aſide the title of Princeſ7 e 


Wales, which ſhe bore after the arrival of the diſpenſa- 
tion from Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh 
language ; and as he knew that ſuch raſh counſels as 
now governed the court of England would not ſtop at 
the breach of the marriage-treaty, he immediately or- 
dered preparations for war to be made throughout all 
his dominions. | 
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A match for prince Charles was ſoon after nego- Matchwith 
ciated with Henrietta, daughter of the great Hen- Henrietta 
ry IV. and this met with much better ſucceſs than the princes of 


former. However, the King had not the ſame allure- 
ments in proſecuting this match as the former, the por- 
tion promiſed him being much ſmaller ; but, willing 
that his ſon ſhould not be altogether diſappointed of a 
bride, as the king of France demanded ouly the ſame 
terms that had been oftcred to the court of Spain, 
James thoaght proper to comply. In an article of 


this treaty of marriage, it was ſtipulated, that the edu- 


cation of the children till the age of 13 ſhould belong 
to the mother ; and this probably gave that turn to- 
wards popery which has ſince proved the ruin of the 
unfortunate family of Stuart. 


France. 


46 
ames now, being deprived of every other hope of War decla- 
relieving his ſon-in-law but by force of arms, declared red agauit 


war againſt Spain and the emperor, for the recovery of 
the palatinate ; 6000 men were ſent over into Holland 
to aſſiſt prince Maurice in his ſchemes againſt thoſe 
powers; the people were every where clated at the 
courage of their king, and were ſatisfied with any war 
which was to exterminate the Papiſts. 


Spain. 
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This arm y was Unſucceſs- 


followed by another conſiſting of 12,c00 men, com- ful expedi- 
manded by count Mansfeldt; and the court of France tion of 


promiſed its aſſiſtance. 


pointed in all their views, the troops being embarked 
at 


a l it 
But the Engliſh were diſap- D 
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Britain. at Dover, upon failing to Calais, ſound no orders for 


- their admiſſion. After waiting for ſome time, they 
were obliged to ſail towards Zealand, where no proper 
meaſures were yet conſulted for their diſembarkation, 
Mean while, a peſtilential diforder crept in among 
them, ſo long cooped up in narrow veſlels: half the 
army died while on board ; and the other half, weakened 
by ſick neſs, appeared too ſmall a body to march into 
„ the palatinate; and thus ended this ill-concerted and 
SEE. + „ fraitleſs expedition. Whether this misfortune had any 
king James. eſfect on the King's conſtitution or not, is uncertain ; 
but he was ſoon after ſcized with a tertian ague, which 
put an end to his life on the 27th of March 1695, after 
having lived 59 years, and reigned over England 22, 
and over Scotland almoſt as long as he had lived. 

James was ſucceeded by his fon Charles I. who aſ- 
cended the throne amidſt the higheſt praiſes and ca- 
reſſes of his ſubjects for what was perhaps the moſt 
blame-worthy action of his life, namely, his breaking 
30 off the match with the Spanith princeſs, and procuring 
His affec- the rupture with the houſe of Auſtria, Being young 
tion for his and unexperienced, he regarded theſe praiſes as ſin- 
people. cere; and therefore was ſo impatient to aſſemble the 
great council of the nation, that he would gladly, for 
the ſake of diſpatch, have called together the ſame par- 
liament which ſat under his father, and which lay at that 
time under prorogation. But being told that ſuch a 
meaſure would appear unuſual, he iſſucd writs for ſam- 
moning a new parliament on the 7th of May; and it 
was not without regret that the arrival of the princeſs 
Henrietta, whom he had eſpouſed by proxy, obliged 
him to delay, by repeated prorogation, their meeting 
tiil the 18th of June, when they aſſembled at Welt- 
minſter for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 

Charles inherited from his father preat diſtreſs for 
money, very high notions of the royal prerogative, and 
a violent attachment to epiſcopacy. As to his charac- 
ter, he ſeems to have been obſtinate, though not reſo- 
lute; and therefore, though it was ſcarce cver poſſible 
to make him give up his point, he never could carry 
on his deſigns with that ſpirit which was neceſſary for 
their ſucceſs. In other reſpects he appears to have 
poſſeſſed every virtue requiſite to conſtitute the charac- 
ter of a good man. At preſent believing his ſubjects to 
be in perfect friendſhip with him as he was with them, 

he reſolved that their bounty to him ſhould be cntirely 
unaſked, and the genuine effect of mutual confidence 
His fir and regard. Accordingly his diſcourſe to the parlia- 
ſpeech to ment was full of ſimplicity and cordiality ; he lightly 
his parlia= mentioned the occaſion he had for ſupply, He em- 
ment, ployed no intrigue to influence the ſuftrages of the 
members, He would not even allow the officers of the 
crown, who had ſcats in the houſe, to mention any 
particular ſum which he had occaſion for; but truſted 
entirely to the wiſdom and affection of his parliament, 
who perfectly well knew his circumſtances. 
8 It is almoſt impoſſible to read without indignation an 
dalous pro- account of the return made by the commons to this 
ceedings, generons behaviour of their ſovereign. They knew 
that all the money granted by the laſt parliament had 
been expended on military and naval preparations; and 
that great anticipations were likewiſe made on the re- 
venues of the crown. They were not ignorant that 
Charles was loaded by a debt contracted by his fa- 
ther, who had borrowed money both from foreign 
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princes, and from his own ſubjects. They had learn- Britain. 
ed by experience, that the public revenues could wit 
difficulty maintain the dignity of the crown, even un- 
der the ordinary charges of government. They were 
ſenſible that the preſent war was, very lately, the reſult 
of their own importunate applications and intreatics, 
and that they had ſolemnly engaged to ſupport their 
ſovereign in the management of it. They were ac- 
quainted with the difficulty of military enterprizes di- 
rected againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria ; againſt the 
— of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches and 
moſt extenſive dominiens of any prince in Europe; a- 
gainſt the Emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortu- 
nate monarch of the age, who had ſubdued, and aſto- 
niſhed Germany by the rapidity of his victories. Deep 
impreſſions they ſaw muſt be made by the Britiſh ſword, 
and a vigorous offenſive war be waged apainſt theſe 
mighty potentates, ere they would reſigu the palati- 
nate, which they had now fully ſubdued, and which 
they held in ſccure poſſeſſion by its being ſurrounded 
with all their other territories. To anſwer, thereforc, 
all theſe great and important ends; to ſatisfy their 
young king in the firſt requeſt he made them; to prove 
their ſenſe of the many royal virtues, particularly o2- 
conomy, with which Charles was endued; the com- 
mons thought proper to confer on the king a ſupply of 
L.112,c600, To ſearch for the reaſons of ſuch an ex- 
travagant piece of conduct would be needleſs; it is im- 
poſſible they could be good. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that Charles, or any perſon 
of common ſenſe, could be inſenſible of ſuch treatment 
as this; he behaved, however, with great moderation. 
He repreſented in the moſt explicit manner the neceſſi- 
ly there was for a large ſupply : he even condeſcended 
to uſe intreaties: he ſaid that this requeſt was the firſt 
he had ever made them ; that he was young, and in the 
commencement of his reign ; and if he now met with 
kind and dutiful uſage, it would endear him to the uſe 
of parliaments, and would for ever preſerve an entire 
harmony between him and his people. — To theſe rea- 
ſons and intreaties, the commons remained inexorable; 
they even refuſed the addition of two-fifteenths to the 
former ſupply. Inſtead of this, they renewed their ri- 
diculous complaints againſt the growth of popery, 
which was now their only grievance. They ſhowed 
their intolerant ſpirit by demanding a ſtrict execution 
of the penal laws againſt the catholies; and remon- 
ſtrated againſt ſome late pardons granted to prieſts, 
They attacked Montague, one of the king's chaplains, 
on account of a moderate book which he had lately 
compoſed, and which, to their great diſguſt, ſaved 
virtuous catholics ; as well as other Chriſtians from eter- 4 
nal torments. Charles gave them a gracious and com- King's reſo- 
plaiſant anſwer; but firmly reſolved to abate ſomewhat lutiou to ſa- 
of the rigorous laws againſt that unfortunate party, vour the 
which his engagements with France abſolutely re- Catholics. 
quired, No meaſure, however, throughout the whole 
reign of this prince, was more diſguſtful to his bigot- 
ted ſubjects, or by its conſequences more fatal to him- 
ſelf, than this reſolution. The Puritans had continued 
to gain ground during the whole reign of James, aud 
now formed the majority of the houſe of commons ; in 
conſequence of which, petitions were preſented to the 
king for replacing ſuch able clergymen as had been ſi- 
lenced for want of conformity to the ceremonies. Thop 
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Dritain. alſo enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance of Sunday, 
— which they affected to call the ſabbath, and which they 
ſanctified with the moſt gem. 6 indolence; and it 
is worthy of notice, that the different appellations of 
Sunday and ſabbath were at that time known ſymbols 
Parliamet Of the different parties, —In conſequence of this beha- 
diſſulved. vior in Charles's firſt parliament, it was diſſolved on 
the 12th of Auguſt 1625, and a new one called on Fe- 
56 bruary 16th 1626. | 

His ſcheme During this interval Charles had been obliged to 
toraiſe mo- borrow from his ſubjects on privy-ſeals; the advantage 
uey. of which was bat a ſmall compenſation for the diſguſt 
it occaſioned, By means, however, of that ſupply, 
and ſome other expedicnts, he was enabled to equip his 
fleet, though with difficulty. It was deſigned againſt 
Spain, but performed nothing worth notice, and its 

57 bad ſucceſs increaſed the clamours againſt the court. 
Proceed- Charles's ſecond parliament immediately adopted the 
* ” his (ame views with the former; however, they voiced him 
lng a ſupply of three ſubſidies (L.168,000), and three fif- 
" *  teenths; but the palling this vote into a law was re- 
ſerved until the end of the ſeſſion, that in the mean 
time they might have an opportunity of forcing the 
king to make what conceſſions they pleaſed. This 
— and undutiful conduct was greatly reſented by 
Charles; but he found himſelf obliged to ſubmit, and 
wait the event with patience. In the mean time they 
attacked the duke of Buckingham, who was become 
generally obnoxious; and he was alſo impeached by 
the earl of Briſtol, on 2ccount of his conduct with re- 
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king, which then would have been the ſamething with Britain. 


commanding him, to remove Buckingham from his pre- 
ſence and councils. The king, however, being a- 
larmed at the yoke they were preparing for him, diſ- 
ſolved his parliament a ſecond time, June 15, 1626, 
Charles having thus made ſuch a breach with his par- 
liament as there was no hopes of repairing, was obliged 
to have recourſe to the exerciſe of every branch of his 
prerogative in order to ſupply himſelf with money. A 
commiſſion was openly granted to compound with the 
catholics, and agree for diſpenſing with the penal laws 
enacted againſt them ; and by this expedient the king, 
indeed, filled his coffers, but gave univerſal diſguſt to 
his ſubjects From the nobility he deſired aſſiſtance: 
from the city he required a loan of L. ioo, oc % The 
former contributed flowly : but the latter, covering 
themſelves under many pretences and excuſes, gave at 
laſt a flat denial. 


Parliament 
difſolvcd. 
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In order to equip a fleet, a diſtribu- Ship-m- 


tion by order of the council was made to all the mari- ney. 


time towns; and each of them was required, with the 
alliſtance of the adjacent counties, to arm as many 
veſlels as were appointed them. The city of London 
was rated at 20 ſhips: and this is the firſt appearance, 
in Charles's reign, of ſhip-money ; a taxation which 
had once been impoſed by Elizabeth, but which, when 
carried ſome ſteps farther by Charles, produced the moſt 
violent diſcontents.—Theſe methods of ſupply were 
carried on with ſome moderation, till news arrived of 
the king of Denmark being totally defeated by count 
Tilly the Imperial general; but money then becoming 
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gard to the Spaniſh negociation. The carl's impeach- 
ment, however, was entirely overlooked, and the com- 
mons were able to prove nothing otherwiſe of any con- 


more than ever neceſſary, it was ſuggeſted in council, A general 
that the moſt ſpeedy, equal, and convenient method of loan re- 
ſupply was by a general loan from the ſubject, accord- quired, 


ſequence againſt him. The king imagining that Buck- 

ingham's preateſl crime was the having been fo much 

in favour with his ſovercign, commanded the houſe 

expreſsly not to meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, 

but to finiſh in a few days the bill they had begun for 

the ſubſidies; otherwiſe they muſt expect to ſit no 

53 longer. : 

The com- Suggeſtions of this kind had a bad effect; and when 

mons diſ-= the king proceeded further io throw into priſon two 

guſted. members of the houſe who had managed the impeach- 

ment againſt Buckingham, the commons declared that 

they would proceed no further in buſincſs till they had 

ſatisfaction in their privileges. Charles alleged as the 

reaſon of this meaſure, certain ſeditious expreſſions, 

which, he ſaid, had, in their accuſation of the duke, 

dropped from theſe members. Upon inquiry it ap- 

peared that no ſuch expreſſions had been uled, and the 

members were accordingly releaſed. Soon after, the 

houſe of lords, moved by the example of the commons, 

claimed liberty for the carl of Arundel, who had been 

lately confined in the tower; and after many fruitleſs 

evaſions the king was obliged, though ſomewhat un- 
gracefully, to comply. 

The next attack made by the commons would have 
proved deciſive, had it ſucceeded, and would have re- 
duced the king to an abſolute dependence on his par- 
liament, They were preparing a remonſtrance againſt 


the levying of tonnage and poundage without the con- 

ſent of parliament. This article, together with the 

new impoſitions laid on merchandize by James, conſti- 

tated near one-half of the crown revenues; and after 

having gained this point, they were to petition the 
I 


ing as every man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſub- 
fidy. That preciſe ſum was required which cach would 
have paid, had the vote of four ſubſidies been paſſed 
into a law: care, however, was taken, that the ſums 
thus cxacted were not to be called ſubſidies but loans; 
but it was impoſlible to avoid obſerving, that thus the 
liberty of the ſubject was entirely deſtroyed, and all par- 
liaments rendered at once ſuperfluous. 

Many people throughout England refuſed theſe 
loans, and ſome were even active in enccaraging their 
neighbours to infiſt upon their common rights and 
privileges. By warrant of the council, theſe were 
thrown into priſon, Moſt of them patiently ſubmit- 
ed to continement, or applied by petition to the king, 
who commonly releaſed them. 
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Five gentlemen, how- Five gen- 


ever, Sir Thomas Darucl, Sir John Corbet, Sir Wal- tlemen re- 


ter Ear], Sir 
Hambden, demanded releaſe, not as a favour frum the 
court, but as their due by the laws of their conntry. 
No particular cauſe was aſſigned for their commitment. 
The ſpecial command of the king and council alone 
was pleaded. And it was alleged, that by law this was 
not ſufficient reaſon for refuſing bail or releaſement to 
the priſoners The queſtion was brought to a ſolemn 
trial before the court of king's bench ; and the whole 
kingdom was attentive to the iſſue of the cauſe. By 
the debates on this ſubje& it appeared, that perſonal li- 
berty had been ſecured by no leſs than ſix different ſta- 
tutes, and by an article in magna charta itſelf, It ap- 
peared, that, in times of turbulence and ſedition, the 
princes infringed upon theſe laws; and of this alſo 
many examples were produced, The difficulty then lay 

to 
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to determine when ſach violent meaſures Were neceſſa- 


w—— ry ; but of that the court pretended to be the ſupreme 
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ge. As it was legal, therefore, that theſe five gentle» 
men ſhould plead the ſtatute, by which they might 
demand bail, ſo it was expedient in the court to remand 
them to priſon, without determining on the neceſlity of 
taking bail ſor the preſent. This was a cruel evaſion 
of jullice and, in fact, ſatisfied neither party. The 
court inſiſted that no bail could be taken; the country 
exclaimed that the priſoners oaght to be ſet free. 


War decla= While the king was thus embroiled with his parlia- 
red againſt ment at home, and with powerful nations abroad, he 
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raſhly engaged in a war with France, a kingdom with 
which be bad but lately formed the moſt natural alli- 
ance, All hiſtorians agree that this war proceeded 
from the rivalſhip of the duke of Buckingham and car · 
dinal Richelieu; both of whom were in love with the 
queen of France; and an invetcrate enmity being thus 
produced between thkſe favourites, they reſolved to in- 
vol ve their reſpective nations in the diſpute. However 
this be, war was declared againſt France; and Charles 
was taught to hope, that hoſtilities with that kingdom 
would be the ſureſt means of procuring tranquillity at 
home. The ſucceſs of this war was proportionable 


Bad ſucceſs to the wiſdom with which it was commenced. Bucking- 
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ham was appointed commander; and he being entirely 
unacquainted both with ſea and land ſeryice, managed 
matters ſo ill, that he Joſt two-thirds of his army, and 
returned in total diſcredit both as an admiral and ge- 
neral. 

The diſcontents in England now roſe to ſuch an 
beight, that there was reaſon to apprehend an inſarrec- 
tion or rebellion. Charles was alſo reduced to the 

cateſt diſtreſs for want of money. That which he 
Bad levied by virtue of his prerogative came in very 
llow!y, and it was dangerous to renew the experiment, 
on account of the ill humonr of the nation in general. 
A third parliament therefore was called, March 17th 
1628; whom Charles plainly told at the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, that if they ſhould not do their duties, in 
contributing to the neceſſities of the ſtare, he muſt, in 
diſcharge of his conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which 
God had put into his hands, in order to fave that which 
the follies of ſome particular men might otherwiſe put 
in danger.” This parliament behaved in a much more 
reaſonable manner than either of the two former ones. 
The nation was now really aggrieved by the late ar- 
bitrary proceedings. They began with voting againſt 
arbitrary impriſonments and forced loans; after which, 
five ſubſidies ( 280,000/.) were voted to the king. With 
this ſum, though mach inferior to his wants, Charles 
declared himſelf well ſatisfied; and even tears of affec- 
tion ſtarted in his eye when informed of this conceſſion: 
the commons, however, reſolved not to paſs this vote 
into a law, before they had obtained from the king a 
ſafficient ſecurity that their liberties ſhould be no longer 
They reſolved 
to frame a law, which they were to call a 7 of 
right, in which they ſhonld collect all the arbitrary ex- 
ertions of the prerogative which Charles had expoſed 
to their view, and theſe they were to aſſault at once by 
their petition. The grievances now complained of 
were, forced loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent 
of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, billeting ſol- 
—— and 1 * law. They pretended not, as they 
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affirmed, to any unuſual power of privileges; nor did 
they intend to infringe the royal prerogative in any re- 
ſpect : they aimed only at ſecuring thoſe rights and pri- 
vileges derived from their anceſtors, 

The king, on his part, now began plainly to ſhow, 
that he aimed at nothing leſs than abſolute power. 
This reaſonable petition he did his utmoſt to evade, b 
repeated meſſages to the houſe, in which he always of- 
fered his royal word that there ſhould be no more in- 
fringements on the liberty of the ſubject. Theſe meſ- 
ſages, however, had no effect on the commons: they 
knew how inſufficient ſuch' promiſes were, without fur- 
ther ſecurity ; and therefore the petition at laſt paſſed 
both houſes, and nothing was wanting but the royal 
aſſent to give it the force of a law. The king accord- 
ingly came to the houſe of peers, ſent for the commons, 
and being ſeated in the chair of ſtate, the petition was 
read to him. In anſwer to it, he ſaid, ** The king wil - 
leth, that right be done according to the laws and cu- 
ſtoms of the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put into 
execution; that his ſubjeAs may have no cauſe to com- 
plain of any wrong or oppreſſion contrary to their juſt 
rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he 
holds himſelf in conſcience as much obliged as of his 
own prerogative.” 

This equivocal anſwer was highly reſented. The 
commons returned in very ill humour, Their indigna- 
tion would undoubtedly have fallen on the unfortunate 
catholics, had not their petition againſt them alread 
received a ſatisfactory anſwer. To give vent to the 
preſent wrath, therefore, they fell on Dr Manwaring, 
who had preached a ſermon, and, at the ſpecial com- 
mand of the king, printed it; which was now found 
to contain doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It 
taught, that though property was commonly lodged in 
the ſubject, yet, whenever any exigency required ſup- 
ply, all 22 was transferred to the ſovereign; that 
the conſent of parliament was not neceſſary for the im- 
poſition of taxes; and that the divine laws required 
compliance with ev 
which the prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects. For 
theſe doctrines Manwaring was ſentenced to be impri- 
ſoned —— the pleaſure of the houſe ; te be fined 
1000/. to the king; make ſubmiſſion and acknow- 
ledgement for his oftence ; be ſuſpended three years; 
be incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity or ſe- 
cular office; and that his book be called in and burnt, 
No ſooner, however, was the ſeſſion ended, than Man- 
waring received a pardon, and was promoted 1o a living 
of conſiderable value. Some years afterwards he was 
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promoted to the ſee of St Aſaph. At laſt, the king, He at laſt 
ſecing it was impoſſible to carry his point, yielded to gives his aſ- 


the importunities of parliament. 


He came to the ſent to the 


bouſe of peers, and pronouncing the uſual form of petition. 


words, “Let it be law as is defired,”” gave full ſanc- 
tion and authority to the petition, he houſe re- 
ſounded with acclamatious, and the bill for five ſub- 
fidies immediately paſſed. 
The commons, however, were not yet ſatisfied ; they 
began again to attack Buckingham, againſt whom they 
were implacable ; they alſo aſſerted, that the levying of 
tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament 
was a palpable violation of che ancient liberties of the 
ple, and an open infringement of the petition of right 
lately granted. The king, ia order to prevent a re- 
4 D mon- 
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Britain, monſtrance on that ſubjet, ſuddenly prorogued the ceedings, and on the 10th of March the parliament was Britain; 


—>, parliament, on June 26th, 1628, diſlolved. Some of the members were impriſoned and ———— 


ituckiug- The commons ſoon got rid of their enemy Backing- fined ; but this ſeverity ſerved only to increaſe the ge- 
ham mur- ham; who was murdered, on the 23d of Auguſt this deral diſcontent, and point out the ſufferers as proper 
dered, ſame year, by one Felton who had formerly ſerved un- leaders for the popular party. ” 
der him as a lieutenant, The king did not appear much Charles being now diſguſted with parliaments, reſol- Peace with 
concerned at his death, but retained an affection for his ved to call no more; but finding himſelf deſtitute of Fronce and 
family throughout bis whole lifetime. He deſired alſo reſources, was obliged to make peace with the two ein. 
that Felton might be tortured, in order to extort from powers with which he was at war. A treaty was ſigned 
him a diſcovery of his accomplices ; but the judges de- with France on the 14th of April, and another with 
clared, that though that practice had been formerly Spain on the 5th of Nevember 1630, by which Charles 
71 very common, it was altogether illegal. bound himſclt to obſerve a neutrality with regard tothe 
Contenti- In 1629, the uſual contentions between the king affairs on the continent. His conduct to his ſubjects 
uns about and his parliament continued. The great article on cannot now appear entirely blameleſs, nor the general 
1 which the commons broke with their ſovereign, and diſcontent altogether without foundation. As ii, how- 
— P which finally created in him a diſguſt at all parlia- ever, he had reſolved to ruin himſelf, and to loſe the 
mY ments, was their claims with regard to tonnage and ſmall degrees of affection which remained among his ,, 
poundage. The diſpute was, whether this tax could ſubjects, Charles now _ to ſet about making inno- The king 
be levied without conſent of parliament or not. Charles, vations in religion. Archbiſhop'Laud had obtained a attempts ts 
ſupported by multitudes of precedenss, maintained that prodigious aſcendency over the king; and, by his ſu- introduce 
it might ; and the parliament, in conſequence of their perſtitious attachment to foolith ceremonies, led him into be religi- 
petition of right, aſſerted that it could not. The a conduct that proved fatal to himſelf and to the king- nente. 
commons were reſolved to ſupport their rights : and dom in general. The humour of the nation ran at that ; 
the diſputes concerning tonnage and poundage went time in a channel perfectly the reverſe of ſuperſtition. 
hand in hand with ſome theological controverſies; par- The ancient ceremonies which had been ſanctified by 
ticularly concerning Arminianiſm, which the Puritans, the permiſſion and practice of the firſt reformers, could 
who now formed the majority of the nation, oppo- ſcarce be retained in divine ſervice. Laud choſe this 
{cd with the greateſt violence; and which conſequent- time, of all others the moſt improper, for renewing the 
ly crept in among thoſe who profeſicd epiſcopacy, ceremonies of the fourth and fifth century, when the 
where it hath ſtill maintained its ground more than in Chriſtian church, as is well known, was ſunk into thoſe 
any other party. ſuperſtitions which were afterwards continued and aug- 
The commons began with ſummoning before them mented by the policy of the church of Rome. So open- 
the officers of the cuſtom-houſe, to give an account by ly were theſe tenets eſpouſed, that not only the diſcon- 
what authority they had ſeized the goods of thoſe mer- tented Puritants believed the church of England to be 
chants who had refuſed to pay the duties of tonnage relapſing faſt into the Romith ſuperſtition, but the court 
and poundage. The barons of exchequer were que- of Rome itſelf entertained hopes of regaining its au- 
{tioned with regard vo their decrees on that head. The thority in this iſland. To forward Laud's good inten- 
ſheriff of London was committed to the Tower for his tions, an offer was twice made him, in private, of a 
activity in ſupporting the officers of the cuſtom-houſe, cardinal's hat; which he declined accepting. His an- 
The goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member of the ſwer was (as he ſays himſelf), that“ ſomething dwelt 
houſe, being ſeized for bis refuſal to pay the duties, within him which would not ſuffer his compliance, till 
complaints were made of this violence, as if it were a Rome was other than it is.” It muſt be confeſſed, 
breach of privilege. Charles, on the other hand, ſup- however, that though Laud deſerved not the appella- 
ported his officers in all theſe meaſures, and the quar- tion of a Papiſt, the genius of his religion was, though 
rel between him and the commons became every day in a leſs degree, the ſame with that of the Romiſh. The 
higher. Sir John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt ſame profound reſpect was exacted to the ſacerdotal 
tonnage and poundage, which he offered to the clerk character; the ſame ſubmiſſion to the creeds and de- 
to read; but it was refuſed, and he then read it him- crees of ſynods and councils required; the ſame pomp 
ſelf. The queſtion being called for, Sir John Finch and ceremony was affected in worſhip; and the ſame ſu- 
the ſpeaker ſaid, that he had a command from the king perſtitious regard to days, poſtures, meats, and veſt- 
to adjourn, and to put no queſtion ; upon which he ments. Orders were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted on, 
roſe and left the chair. The whole houſe was in an up- that the communion-table ſhould be removed from the 
roar ; the ſpeaker was puſhed back into the chair, and middle of the area where it had hitherto ſtood in all 
forcibly held in it, till a ſhort remonſtrance was formed, churches except cathedrals. It was placed at the caſt 
which was inſtantaneouſly paſled by almoſt univerſal end, railed in, and denominated an a/tar ; as the cler- 
acclamation. Papiſts and Arminians were now decla- gyman who officiated commonly received the appella- 
red capital enemics to the commonwealth. Thoſe who tion of prieſt. All kinds of ornaments, eſpecially pic- 
levied tonnage and poundage were branded with the tures, were introduced. Some of theſe, upon inquiry, 
ſame epithet. And even the merchants, who ſhould vo- were found to be the very ſame that were to be met 
luntarily pay theſe duties, were declared betrayers of with in the maſs-book. The crucifix too, that per- 
Engliſh os, and public enemies. The doors being petual conſolation of all pious Catholics, and terror 
locked, the gentleman-uſher of the honſe of lords, whe to all ſound Proteſtants, was not forgot on this occa- 
12 Was ſent by the king, could get no admittance till this ſion. 


Parliament remonſtrance was finiſhed. By the king's order he took 
| «iffolved. the mace from the table, which put an end to their pro- 


In return for Charles's indulgence towards the 
church, Laud and his followers took care to magnify 
on 
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Britain. on every occaſion the regal authority, and to treat The table of gentry was divided into many ſubordinate Pritain, 
w—— yith thc utmoſt diſdain or deteſtation all puritanical ones, according to their different counties. In the 
pretenſions to a free and independent conſtitution. hands of the four tables, the authority of the whole 

From this ſubjection, however, they took care to ex- kingdom was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and 

clude themſelves, and inſiſted upon a divine and apo- every where obeyed with the utmoſt regularity ; and a- 

ſtolical charter in preference to a legal and parliamen- mong the firſt acts of their government was the pro- 

tary one, The ſacerdotal character was magnified as duction of the CovxxaAur. 78 
ſacred and indefealible.; all right to ſpiritual authority, This famous covenant conſiſted of a renunciation of Account of 
or even to private judgment in ſpiritual ſubjects, was Popery, formerly ſigned by James in his youth, and the cove- 
refuſed to profane laymen: eccleſiaſtical courts were filled with many virulent inveRives againſt that party. 2***- 


held by biſhops in their own name, without any notice 
taken of the king's authority: and Charles, though ex- 
tremely jealous of every claim in popular aſſemblies, 
ſcemed rather to encourage than repreſs thoſe encroach- 
ments of his clergy. 

The principles which exalted prerogative were put 
in practice during the whole time that Charles ruled 
without parliaments. He wanted money for the ſup- 
port of government; and helevied it, cither by the re- 
vival 1 obſolete laws. or by violation of the privileges. 
Though humane and gentle in his nature, he gave way 
to ſeverities in the ſtar- chamber and high commiſſion, 
which ſeemed neceſlary in order to ſupport the preſent 


A bond of union followed, by which the ſabſcribers 
obliged themſelves to reſiſt all religious innovations, 
and to defend each other againſt all oppoſition what- 
ſoever: And all this for the greater glory of God, and 
the greater honour and 2 of their king and 
country. The covenant was ſubſcribed by people of 
all ranks and conditions. Few diſapproved of it in their 
hearts, and ſtill fewer dared openly to condemn it. 
The king's miniſters and counſellors themſclves were 
moſtly of the ſame way of thinking ; and none but 
rebels to God, and traitors to their — 2 it was 
thought, would withdraw themſelves from ſo ſalutary 
and pious a combination. 


79 
The king now began to be alarmed. He ſent the Charles at- 
marquis of Hamilton, as commiſſioner, with authority _—_ » 
to treat with the covenanters. He required the cove- Pete ne 


nant to be renounced and recalled; and he thought 1 


mode of adminiſtration, and ſuppreſs the riſing ſpirit of 
liberty throughout the kingdom. Tonnage and pound- 
age were continued to be levied by royal authorityſalone. 
The former arbitrary impoſitions were [till exacted; and 


even new impolitions laid upon different kinds of mer- 
chandize. The cuſtom-houſe officers received orders 
from the council to enter into any honſe, warchouſle, 
or cellar; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt; and to break 
any bulk whatever, in default of the payment of cul- 
:oms. In order to exerciſe the militia, each county 
by an edict of the council was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum 
for maintaining a muſter-malter appointed for that ſer- 
vice, Compolitions were openly made with recuſants, 
and the Popiſh religion became a regular part of the 
revenue, A commiſſion was granted for compounding 
with ſuch as were poſſeſſed of crown-lands on defective 
titles; and on this pretence ſome money was exacted of 
the people, &c. 

While the Engliſh were in the utmoſt diſcontent, 
and almoſt ready to break out in open rebellion by 
theſe arbitrary proceedings, Charles thought proper 
to attempt ſetting up epiſcopacy in Scotland. The 
cancns for eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction were 
promulgated in 1635, and were received without much 
appearance of oppolition; yet with great inward ap- 
prehenſion and diſcontent. The firſt reading of the 
liturgy was attempted in the cathedral church of St 
Giles in Edinburgh, in 1637; but this produced ſuch 
a tumult, that it was not thought ſafe to repeat the 
experiment. An univerſal combination againſt the re- 
ligions innovations began immediately to take place; 
but Charles, as if obſtinately bent on his own deſtruc- 
tion, continued inflexible in his purpoſe, though he 
bad nothing to oppoſe to the united force of the king- 
dom but a proclamation, in which he pardoned all paſt 
offences, and exhorted the people to be more obedient 
for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe of the 
liturgy. This proclamation haſtencd forward the in- 
ſurrection which had been ſlowly advancing before. 
Four tables, as they were called, were formed in E- 
dinburgh. One conſiſted of nobility, another of gen- 
try, à third of miniſters, and the fourth of burgeſſes. 


that on his part he made very ſatisfactory conceſſions, 
when he offered to ſuſpend the canons and liturgy till 
in a fair and legal way they could be received, and ſo 
to model the high commiſſion that it ſhould no longer 
give offence to his ſubjedts. In anſwer to this demand 
the covenanters told him, they would ſooner renounce 
their baptiſm; and invited the commiſſioner himſelf to 
ſign it. Hamilton returned to London; made another 
fruitleſs journey with new concluſions to Edinburgh ; 
returned again to London, and was immediately ſent 
back with ſtill more ſatisfactory conceſſions. The 
king was now willing to aboliſh entirely the canons, 
the liturgy, and the high commiſſion court ; he even 
reſolved to limit extremely the power of the biſhops, 
and was content if on any terms he could retain that 
order in the church of Scotland. And to enſure all 
theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to 
ſummon firſt an aſſembly, and then a parliament, where 
every national grievance ſhould be redreſſed.— Theſe 
ſucceſſive conceſſions only ſhowed the weakneſs of the 
king, and encouraged the malecontents to riſe in their 
demands. The offer, however, of an aſſembly and a 


. parliament, in which they expected to be entirely ma- 


ſters, was very willingly embraced by the cavenanters. 


80 
Charles, perceiving what advantage his enemies had Covenant 
reaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a cove- entered into 
nant alſo on his ſide ; and he ordered one to be drawn by the roy- 


up for that purpoſe. It conſiſted of the ſame violent 
renunciation of popery with the other; which, though 
the king did not approve of it, he thought proper to 
adopt, in order to remove all the ſuſpicions entertained 
againſt him. As the covenanters, in their bond of 
mutual defence againſt all oppoſition, had been care- 
ful not to except the king; Charles had formed a 
bond, which was annexed to thts renunciation, and 
which expreſſed the ſubſcribers loyalty and duty to his 
majeſty. But the covenanters perceiving that this 


new covenant was only meant to weaken and divide 
them, 
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Britain. them, received it with the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſta- 
tion, And, without delay, they proceeded to model 
the aſſembly from which ſuch great atchievements were 

97 e xpected. 
violent The aſſembly met at Glaſgow in 1638. A firm de- 
oceed- termination had been entered into of atterly — 
ings of the epiſcopacy ; and, as a preparative to it, there was Jai 
bly. before the preſbytery of Edinbargh, and ſolemnly read 
in all the — the kingdom, an accuſation againſt 
the biſhops, as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, 
bribery, perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, fornica- 
tion, common-ſwearing, drunkenneſs, gaming, breach 
of the ſabbath, and every other crime which had oc- 
curred to the accuſers, The biſhops ſent a proteſt, 
declining the authority of the aſſembly ; the commil- 
ſioner too proteſted againſt that court, as illegally con- 
ſtituted and elected; and, in his majeſty's name, diſ- 
ſolved it, This meaſure was foreſeen, and little re- 
garded. The court ſtill continued to fit and do buſi- 
neſs. All the acts of aſſembly, ſince the acceſſion of 
James to the crown of England, were, upon pretty 
reaſonable grounds declared null and invalid. The 
acts of parliament which affected eccleſiaſtical affairs 
were on that very account ſuppoſed to have no autho- 
rity. And thus the whole fabric which James and 
Charles, in a long courſe of years, had been rearing 
with much care and policy, fell at once to the ground, 
The covenant was likewiſe ordered to be ſigned by 
cvery one, under pain of excommunication. 
8 In 1639, the covenanters prepared in earneſt for 
tions for war. The earl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed to 
war by the temporize, at laſt embraced the covenant; and he be- 
eovenan= came the chief leader of that party, The earls of 
_ Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the lords Lin- 
deſey, London, Yeſter, and Balmerino, alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. Many of their officers had acquired 
reputation in the German wars, particalarly under 
Guſtavus; and theſe were invited over to afliſt their 
conntry in their preſent neceſſity, The command was 
entruſted to Leſly, a ſoldier of experience and ability, 
Forces were regularly enliſted and diſciplined. Arms 
were commiſſioned and imported from foreign coun- 
tries. A few caftles which belonged to the king, be- 
ing unprovided of victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, 
were ſoon ſeized, And the whole country, except a 
ſmall part, where the marquis of Huntly ſtill adhered 
to the king, being in the covenanters hands, was ſoon 
put into a tolerable poſture of defence. 3 
Charles, on the other hand, was not deficient in his 
endeavours to oppoſe this formidable combination. By 
regular economy be had not only paid all the debts 
contracted in the French and Spaniſh wars, but had 
amaſſed a ſum of L. 200,000 ; which he had reſerved 
for any ſudden exigency. The queen had great in- 
rereſt with the catholics, both from the ſympathy of 
religion, and from the favours and indulgences which 
ſhe had been able to procure them. She now employed 
her credit, and perſuaded them, that it was reaſonable 
to give large contributions, as a mark of their duty to 
the king, during this urgent neceſſity : And thus, to 
the great ſcandal of the Puritans, a conſiderable ſup- 
ply was gained, The king's fleet was formidable and 
well ſupplied. Having put 5000 land forces on board, 
he entruſted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to ſail to the frith of Forth, and cauſe a diverſion 


33 
Fy the king 


in the forces of the malecontents, An army was Britzie, 


levied of near 20,”00 foot and 3000 horſe; and was 
put under the command of the earl of Arundel, a no- 
bleman of great family, but celebrated neither ſor mi- 
litary nor political abilities. The earl of Eſſex, a man 
of ſtrict honour, and extremely popular, eſpecially a- 
mong the ſoldiery, was appointed heurenant-peneral : 
The carl of Holland was general of the horſe, The 
king himſelf joined the army, and he ſummoned all 
the peers of England to attend him. The whole had 
the appearance of a ſplendid court rather than a military 
armament, and in this ſituation the camp arrived 
mat Berwick. 

The Scottiſh army was equally numerons with that 
of the King, but interior in cavalry. The officers had 
more experience; and the ſoldiers, though ill-difci- 
plined and armed, were animated, as well by the na- 
tional averſion to England, and the dread of becoming 
a province to their old enemy, as by that religious en- 
thuſiaſm which was the occaſion of the war. Yet ſo 
prudent were their leaders, that they immediately ſent 
very ſubmiſſive meſſages to the king, and craved leave 


%4 
to be admitted to a treaty.— Charles, as uſual, took Peace con. 


the worſt courſe, He concluded a ſudden pacifica- cluded. 


tion, in which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould wirh- 
draw his fleet and army, that within 48 hours the 
Scots ſhonld diſmiſs their forces; that the king's forts 
ſhould be reſtored to him; his authority be acknow- 
ledged ; anda general aſſembly and parliament be imme- 
diately ſummoned, in order to compoſe all differences. 
This peace was of no long duration. Charles could 
not prevail on himſelf to abandon the cauſe of epiſco- 
pacy, and ſecretly intended to ſeize every favourable 
opportanity to recover the pround he had loſt. The 
aſſembly, on the other hand, proceeded with the ut- 
moſt fury and violence. They voted epiſcopacy to be 
unlawful in the church of Scotland : they ſtigmatiſed 


the canons and liturgy as popiſh: they denominated, 


the high commiſſion tyranny. The parliament, which 
ſat after the aſſembly, advanced pretenſions which tend- 
ed to diminiſh the civil power of the monarch; and, 
what probably affected Charles ſtill more, they were 

roceeding to ratify the acts of aſſembly, when by the 
king's inſtructions, Traquaire the commiſſioner pro- 


« 
rogned them. And on account of theſe claims, which War agai 
might have been eaſily fore ſeen, war was recommenced declarcd. 


the ſame year. 

No ſooner had Charles concluded the peace, than he 
found himſelf obliged to diſband his army, on account 
of his want of money; and as the ſoldiers had been 
held together merely by mercenary views, it was not 
poſſible, without great trouble, expence, and loſs of 
time, to reaſſemble them. On the contrary, the cove- 
nanters in diſmiſſing their troops, had been careful to 
preſerve nothing but the appearance of a pacification. 
The officers had orders to be ready on the firſt ſum- 
mons: The ſoldiers were warned not to think the na- 
tion ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion : And the reli- 
gious zeal which animated all ranks of men made them 
immediately fly to their ſtandards, as ſoon as their 
trumpet was ſounded by their ſpiritual and temporal 
leaders. 
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In 1640, however, the king made ſhift to draw an A farlia- 
army together; but finding himſelf unable to ſupport mentca 
them was obliged to call a parliament after an inter- 

miſſion 


Nritais- 
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D olved. 
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Charles diſ- 
treſled for 
money. 


29 
Royaliſts 
ueſcated at 
Kewburn, 
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miſſion of aboat 11 years. As the ſole deſign of the 
king's caliing this parliament was to obtain a ſupply, 
and thc only reaſon they had for attending was to pro- 
cure a redreſs of grievances, it is not to be ſuppoſed 
there coald be any govd agreement between them. 
The king accordingly intiſted for money, and the par- 
lament on their grievances, till a ditfolution enſued, 
To add to the unpopularity of this mealure, the king, 
notwithſtanding his diſſolving the parliament, allowed 
the convocation to fit; a practice of which, ſince the 
reformation, there had been very few examples, and 
which was now by many deemed very irregular, Be- 
ſides granting to the king a ſupply from the ſpirituality, 
the convocation, jealous of innovations ſimilar to thoſe 
which had taken place in Scotland, impoſed an oath 
on the clergy and the graduates in the univerſnies, by 
which every one ſwore to maintain the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment of the church, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 
chapters, &c. Theſe ſteps were deemed illegal, becauſe 
not ratified by conſent of parliament; and the oath, 
containing an Sc. in the middle of it, became a ſubject 
of general ridicule. ; 

The king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, 
was obliged to have recourſe to other expedients. The 
eccleſaflical ſubſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead : and it 
ſeemed but juſt that the clergy fhould contribute to 
the expence of a war which had been in a great mea- 
ſure of their own raiſing. He borrowed money from 
his miniſters and courtiers ; and ſo much was he be- 
loved among them, that above 300,0001. were ſub- 
ſcribed in a few days. Some attempts were made to- 
wards forcing a loan from the citizens; but (till repel- 
led by the ſpirit of liberty, which was now become 
unconquerable. A loan of 40,0001, was extorted from 
the Spaniſh merchants who had bullion in the tower, 
Coat and conduct money for the ſoldiery was levied on 
the counties ; an ancient practice, but which was ſup- 
poſed to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. All the 
pepper was bought from the Eaft-India Company upon 
truſt ; and ſold, at a great diſcount, for ready money. 
A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two or three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of baſe money. Such were the 
extremities to which Charles was reduced. The freſh 
difficulties, which amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes were e- 
very day raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip- 
money, obliged him to exert continual acts of autho- 
rity, augmented extremely the diſcontents of the peo- 
ple, and increaſed his indigence and neceſſities, 

The preſent expedients, however, enabled the king, 
though with great difficalty, to march his army, con- 
liſting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe. The earl of 
Northumberland was appointed general: the earl of 
Strafford, who was called over from Ireland, lieutenant- 
general ; lord Conway, general of the horſe. A ſmall 
fleet was thought ſufficient to ſerve the purpoſes of this 
expedition. The Scots, though ſomewhat ſuperior, 
were ſooner ready than the king's army, and marched 
to the borders of England. Notwithſtanding their war- 
like preparations and hoſtile attempts, the cevenanters 
{till preſerved the moſt ſubmiſſive language to the king; 
and entered England with no other deſign, they ſaid, 
than to obtain acceſs to the king's preſence, and lay 
their humble petition at his royal feet. At Newburn upon 


Tyne they were oppoſed by a detachment of 4500 men 
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under Conway, who ſeemed reſolute to diſpnte with ihem Pritais, 
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the paſſage of the river. The Scots firit intreated them, 
with great civility, not to ſtop them in their march to 
their gracious ſovercign ; and then attacked them with 
great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaſed the reſt from 
their ground. Such a panic ſcized the whole Engliſh 
army, that the forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to 
Durham; and not yet thinking themſelves ſafe, they 
deſerted that town, and retreated into Yorkſhire, 

The Scots continued to advance ; they diſpatched 
mellengers to the king, who was now arrived at Vork. 
They took care, after the advantage they had gained, 
to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſub- 
miſſion to his perſon ; and they even made apologies 
full of ſorrow and contrition for their late victory. 
Charles was in a very diſtreſſed condition; and, in or- 
der to prevent the further advance of the Scots, agreed 
to a treaty, and named 16 Engliſh noblemen to meet 
with 11 Scots commiſſioners at Rippon. Strafford, upon 
whom, by reaſon of Northumberland's ſickneſs, the 
command of the army had devolved, adviſed Charles 
rather to put all to hazard, than ſubmit to ſuch un- 
worthy terms as he ſaw would be impoſed upon him. 
He adviſed him to puſh forward and attack the Scots, 
and bring the affair to a quick deciſion; and if he was 
ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him than 
what from his inactivity he would certainly be expoſed 
to; and, to ſhow how caſily this project might be execu- 
ted, he ordered an aſſault to be made on — quarters 
of the Scots, and gained an advantage over them. This 
ſalutary advice Charles had not reſolution o follow. 
He therefore reſolved to call a council of the peers ; 
and as he foreſaw that they would adviſe him to call a 
parliament, he told them in his firſt ſpeech, that he had 
already taken that reſolution. In order to ſubſiſt 
both armies (for the king was obliged to pay his ene- 
mies, in order to fave the northern counties), Charles 
wrote to the city, deſiring a loan of 200,0001, And 
the peers at York, whole anthority was now much 
2 than that of their ſovereign, joined in the ſame 
requeſt. 


that they might ſtrike a deciſive blow at once againſt 
the court, they began with the impeachment of the carl 


of Strafford. That nobleman, who was conſidered as Unhappy 
prime miniſter, both on account of the credit he poſleſ- 1 
ſed with his maſter, and his own uncommon vigoùr and 1 


capacity, had now the mis fortune of having incurred 
the hatred of all the three kingdoms. The Scots looked 
upon him as the capital enemy of their country, He 
had engaged the parliament of Ireland to advance large 
ſubſidics to be employed in a war againſt them: he had 
levied an army of 9000 men, with which he had ma- 
naced all their weſtern coaſt : he had obliged the Scots 
who lived under his government to renounce the cove- 
nant, &c. : he had governed Ireland, firſt as deputy, and 
then as lord-licutenant, during eight years, with great 
vigilance, activity, and prudence, but with very little 
popularity. In a nation ſo averſe to the Engliſh govern- 
ment and religion, theſe very virtues were ſufficient to 
draw on him the public hatred. His manners, beſides, 
were at bottom haughty, rigid, and ſevere; and no 
ſooner did adyerſity begin to ſeize him, than the 8 
ceale 
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cealed averſion blazed up at once, and the Iriſh parlia- 
ment uſed eyery expedicnt to aggravate the charge 
againſt him. 

The univerſal diſcontent which 1 throughout 
the Engliſh nation was all pointed againſt the carl of 
Strafford ; though for no other reaſon but becauſe he 
was the miniſter of ſtate whom the king moſt favoured 
and truſted. His extraction was honourable, his pater- 
nal fortaue conſiderable : yet envy attended his ſudden 
and great elevation; and his former aſſociates in popu- 
lar counſels, finding that he owed his advancement to 
the deſertion of their cauſe, repreſented him as the 
great apoſtate of the commonwealth, whom it behoved 
them to ſacrifice as 2 victim to public juſtice, 

From fo terrible a combination againſt a ſingle per- 
ſon, nothing elſe could be expected than what really 
happened. Strafford was impeached, moſt unjuſtly con- 
demned, and at laſt executed, in the year 1641. It was 
not without extreme difficulty that the King could be 
brought to conſent to his execution. He came to the 
houſe of lords, where he expreſſed his reſolution never 
to employ Strafford again in any public buſineſs ; but 
with regard to the treaſon for which he was con- 
demned, he profeſſed himſelf totally diſſatisfied. The 
commons voted it a breach of privilege for the king to 
take notice of any bill depending before the houſe. 
Charlos did not perceive, that his attachment to Straf- 
ford was the chief motive for the bill; and the greater 
proof he gave of this attachment to his favourite mini- 
ſter, the more inevitable did he render his deſtruction. 
The houſe of lords were intimidated, by popnlar vio- 
lence, into paſſing the bill of attainder againſt the un- 
fortunate carl. The ſame battery was next employed 
to force the king's aſſent. The populace flocked about 
Whitehall, and accompanied their demand of juſtice 
with the londeſt clamours and moſt open menaces. A 
thouſand idle reports of conſpiracies, inſurrections, and 
inyaſions, were ſpread abroad. On whatever ſide the 
king caſt his eyes, he ſaw no reſsurce nor ſecurity. All 
his Prins, conſulting their own ſafety rather than 
their maſter's hononr, declined interpoſing with their 
advice between him and his parliament. The queen, 
terrified at the appearance * ſo great danger, preſſed 
Charles, with tears, to ſatisfy his people in this demand, 
which it was hoped would finally content them. Arch- 
biſhop Juxon alone had the courage to adviſe him, if 
he did not approve of the bill, by no means to conſent 
to it, 

Strafford, hearing of the king's irreſolution and an- 
xiety, wrote to him a letter, in which he deſired his 
own execution, in order to give peace to the nation: 
and at laſt, after the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, 
Cbarles granted a commiſſion to four noblemen, in his 
name, to give the royal aſſent to the bill; flattering 
himſelf, perhaps, that as neither his will conſented to 
the deed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, 
he was the more free from all the gailt which attended 
it. Theſe commiſſioners he empowered at the ſame 
time to give his aſſent to a bill yet more fatal to him- 
ſelf, viz. That the preſent parliament ſhould not be diſ- 
ſolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without their own 
conſent. 

By this laſt bill Charles rendered the power of his 
enemies perpetual, as it was already uncontroulable. 
The reaſon of this extraordinary ſtep was, that the 
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commons, from policy, more than neceſſity, bad em- 
braced the expedient of paying the two armies by bor- 
rowing money from the city. Theſe loans they repaid 
afterwards by taxes levied on the people. Art laſt the 
citizens, either of themſelves, or by ſuggeſtion, began 
to ſtart difficultics with regard to a farther loan which 
was demanded. *©* We make no ſcruple of truſting the 
parliament (ſaid they), were we certain that the par- 
liament was to continue till our repayment. But, in che 
proves precarious ſituation of affairs, what ſecurity can 

given us for our money? In order to obviate this 
objection, the abovementioned bill was ſuddenly brought 
in, and having paſſed both houſes with great rapidity, 
was at laſt brought to the king; who, being oppreſied 
with grief on account of the unhappy fate of Straf- 
ford, did not perceive the pernicious conſequence of 
the bill, 

All this time the commons had ruled in other reſpects 
with an uncontroulable ſway. Soon after the impeach- 
ment of Strafford, Laud was accuſed of high ireaſon, 
and committed to cuſtody. To avoid the like fate, 
lord keeper Finch and ſecretary Windebank fled, the 
one into Holland, the other into France, The houſe 
inſtituted a new ſpecies of guilt, termed delinguency : 
thoſe who had exerciſed the powers neceſſary for the 
defence of the nation during the late military opera- 
tions, were now called del/inquents. In conſequence of 
this determination, many of the nobility and prime 

entry of the nation, while only exerting, as they juſt- 
y thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, found 
themſelves unexpectedly involved in this new crime of 
delinquency. The commons, however, by their inſti- 
tution, reaped this multiplied advantage; they diſarmed 
the crown, they eſtabliſhed the maxims of rigid law 
and liberty, and they ſpread the terror of their own 
authority. All the fheritis who had formerly exacted 
ſhip-money, though by the king's expreſs command, 
were now declared delinquents, The farmers and officers 
of the cuſtoms who had been employed during ſo many 
years in levying tonnage, poundage, &c. were like- 
wiſe denominated criminals of the ſame kind, and were 
afterwards glad to compound for a pardon, by paying 
150,000]. Every diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence 
of the ſtar- chamber and high commiſſion courts, which 
from their very nature were arbitrary, underwent a ſe- 
vere ſcrutiny ; and all thoſe who had concurred in ſuch 
ſentences, were voted to be liable to the penalties of 
law. No miniſtcr of the king, no member of the 
council, but what found himſelf expoſed by this deter- 
mination. The judges who had formerly given judg- 
ment againſt Hambden for refuſing io pay ſhip- money, 
were accuſed before the peers, and obliged to find ſe- 
curity for their appearance. Berkley, a judge of the 
king's bench, was ſeized by order of the houſe, even 
when ſitting in his tribunal, The ſanction of the lords 
and commons, as well as that of the king, was declared 
neceſlary for the confirmation of eccleſiaſtical canons, 
Monopoliſts and projectors, if of the king's party, were 
now expelled the houſe ; but one Mildmay, a notoriops 
monopoliſt, was allowed to keep his ſeat, becauſe he 
was of the popular party. In ſhort, the conſtitution 
was completely new-modelled ; and during the firſt pe- 
riod of the tranſactions of this remarkable parliament, 
if we except Strafford's attainder, their merits in other 
reſpeAs fo much overbalance their miſtakes, as to in- 
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Britain, title them to very ample praiſes from all lovers of li- 
wy — berty. Not only were former abuſes remedied, and 
grievances redreiſed ; great proviſion for the future was 
made by excellent laws againſt the return of the like 
complaints. And if the means by which they obtain- 
ed ſuch mighty advantages ſavoured often of artifice, 
ſometimes of violence; it is to be couſidered, that re- 
volations of government cannot be effected by mere 
force of argument and reaſoning ; and that, factions 
being once excited, men can neither ſo firmly regulate 
the tempersof others, nor their own, as to enſure them- 

ſelves againſt all exorbitancies. 

Had the parliament ſtopped here, it had been happy 
for the nation; but they were now reſolved to be ſatis- 
fied with nothing leſs than the total abolition of mo- 
narchy. The king had promiſed to pay a viſit, this 
ſummer, to his ſabje&s in Scotland, in order to ſettle 
their government ; and though the Engliſh parliament 
was very importunate with him to lay aſide that jour- 
ney, they could not prevail with him ſo much as to de- 
lay it. Having failed in this, they appointed a ſmall 
committee of both houſes to attend him, in order, as 
was pretended, to ſee the articles of pacification exe- 
cured, but really to be ſpies upon the King, to extend 
{till farther the ideas of parliamentary authority, as 
well as eclipſe his majeſty. Endeavours were even uſed, 
before Charles's departure, to have a protector of the 

99 kingdom appointed, with a power to paſs laws without 
Marriaze having recourſe to the king. About this time, the 
of the prin- King concluded the marriage of the princeſs Mary with 
cl» Mary Wiſham prince of Orange. He did not conclude this 


mw — alliance without communicating his intentions to par- 
Ci liament, who were very well ſatisfied with the propoſal. 
1% They adjourned from Sept. gth, to October 20th, 1641. 


Charles arrived in Scotland Anguſt 14th 1641, with 
a deſign to give full ſatis faction if poſſible to this reſtleſs 
kingdom. Some good regulations were made ; the 
bench of biſhops, and lords of articles, were abaliſhed; 
it was ordained that no man ſhould be created a Scot- 
tiſh peer, who poſſeſſed not 10,000 marks (above 5001.) 
of annual rent in the kingdom; a law for triennial par- 
liaments was likewiſe enacted ; and it was ordained, 
that the laſt act of every parliament ſhould be to ap- 
point the time and place for holding the parliament 
next enſuing ; the king was alſo deprived of that power 
101 formerly exerciſed, of iſſuing proclamations which en- 
lis yreat Joined obedience under the penalty of treaſon, But 
conceſſions. the moſt fatal bluw given to royal anthority, and what 
in a manner dethroned the prince, was an article, that 
no member of the privy-council, in whoſe hands, du- 
ring the king's abſence, the whole admimiſtration lay, 
no officer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be ap- 
pointed but by advice and approbation of parliament. 
Charles even agreed to deprive of their ſeats four 
| judges who had adhered to his intereſts; and their place 
was ſupplied by others more agreeable to the ruling 
party. Several of the covenanters were alſo ſworn of 
the privy- council; and all the miniſters of ſtate, conn- 
ſellors and judges, were, by law, to hold their places 
during life or good behaviour. The king, while in 
Scotland, conformed himſelf to the eſtabliſhed church; 
he beſtowed penſions and preferments on Henderſon, 
Gillepſy, rs other popular preachers ; he practiſed 
every art to ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt enemies ; 
the earl of Argyle was created a marquis, Lord Loudon 
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an earl, and Leſly was dignified with the title of Lord Brizain, 
Leven. But though Charles was thus obliged to hep 
favours on his enemies and overlook his friends, the for- 
mer were not ſatisfied, as believing all he did proceeded 
from artifice and neceflity ; while ſome of the latter 
were diſguſted, and thought themſelves ill rewarded for 
their paſt ſervices. 
Argyle and Hamilton, being ſeized with an appre- 
henſion, real or pretended, that the earl of Crawfurd 
and others meant to aſſaflinate them, left the parlia- 
ment ſuddenly, and retired into the country: but, up- 
on invitation and aſſurances, returned in a few days. 
This event, which in Scotland had no vitible conſe- 
quence, was commonly denominated the incident; but 
though the incident had no effect in Scotland, it was 
attended with very ſerious conſequences in England. 02 
The Engliſh parliament immediately took the alarm; Engliſh 
or rather probably were glad of the hint: they infinu- parliament 
ated to the people, that the malignants, ſo they called deſire a 
the king's party, had laid a plot at once to murder them £%** 
and all the godly in both kingdoms. They applied 
therefore to Eſſex, whom the king had left general of 
the ſouth of England ; and he ordered a guard to at- 
tend them. 103 
In the mean time a moſt dangerous rebellion broke Rebellion 
out in Ireland, with circumſtances of unparallcled hor- breaks oug 
ror, bloodſhed, and devaſtation, The old Iriſh, by the in Ireland. 
wiſe conduct of James, had been fully ſubdued, and 
proper means taken for ſecuring their dependence and 
ſubjection for the future; bat their old animoſity till 
remained, and only wanted an occaſion to exert itſelf. 
This they obtained from the weak condition to which 
Charles was reduced, and this was made uſe of in the 
following manner. 
One Roger More, a gentleman deſcended from an 
ancient Iriſh family, but of narrow fortune, firſt formed 
the project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the 
independency of his native country, He ſecreily went 
ſrom chieftaiu to chicftain, and rouzed up every latent 
principle of diſcontent, He maintained a cloſe corre- 
ſpondence with lord Macguire, and Sir Phelim O'Neale, 
the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh ; and by his perſua- 
ſions ſoon engaged not only them, but the moſt conli- 
derable perſons of the nation, into a conſpiracy ; and 
it was hoped, the Engliſh of the pale, as they were 
called, or the old Engliſh planters, being all catholics, 
would afterwards join the party which reſtored their 
religion to its ancient ſplendor and authority. The 
plan was, that Sir Phelim O' Neale, and the other 
conſpirators, ſhould begin gn inſurrection on one day 
thronghont the provinces, and ſhould attack all the 
Engliſh ſettlements ; and that, on the very ſame da 
lord Macguire and Roger More ſhould ſurpriſe the 
caſtle of Dublin, They fixed on the beginning of win- 
ter for the commencement of this revolt ; that there 
might be more difficulty in tranſporting forces from 
England. Succours to themſelves, and ſupplies of 
arms, they expected from France, in conſequence of a 


promiſe made them by cardinal Richelieu; and many 


Iriſh officers who had ſerved in the Spaniſh troops had 
22 aſſurances of their concurrence, as ſoon as they 
aw an inſurrection entered upon by their Catholic bre - 
thren. News, which every day arrived from England, 
of the fury expreſſed by the commons againſt all Pa- 
piſts, track freſh terror into the Iriſh nation, ſtimu- 
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lated the conſpirators to execute their fatal purpoſe, 
and aflured them of the concurrence of their country - 
men. 

Such a propenſity was diſcovered in all the Iriſh to 
revolt, that it was deemed unneceſſary as well as dan- 
gerou to truſt the ſecret in many hands; and though 
the day appointed drew nigh, no diſcovery had yet 
been made to government. The king, indeed, had rc- 
ccived information from his ambaſſadors, that ſomething 
was in agitation among, the Iriſh in foreign parts ; but 
though he gave warning to the adminiſtration in Ire- 
land, bis intelligence was entirely neglected. They 
were awakened from their ſecurity only that very day 
before the commencement of hoſtilities. The cattle of 
Dublin, by which the capital was commanded, con- 
tained arms for 10,000 men, with 35 pieces of can- 
non, and a proportionable quantity of ammunition. 
Yer was this important place guarded, and that too 
without any care, by no greater force than 50 men. 
Macguire and More were already in town with a nume- 
rous band of their retainers; others were expected that 
— 4 and next morning they were to enter upon 
what they eſteemed the ealieſt of all enterprizes, the 
ſurpriſal of the caſtle, O'Connolly, however, an Iriſh- 
man, but a Proteſtant, diſcovered the conſpiracy. The 
juſtices and council fled immediately to the calile, and 
reinforced the guards. The city was immediately a- 
larmed, and all the Proteſtants prepared tor defence. 
More eſcaped, but Macguire was taken ; and Mahon, 
one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firſt dit- 
covered to the juſtices the project of a general inſur- 
rection. 
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made them fhare the fatc of their unhappy countrymen. 
Others tempted their priſoners, by the fond love of 
life, to embtue their hands in the blood of friends, 
brothers, or parents ; and having thus reudered them 
accomplices in their own guilt, gave them that death 
which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it. 

Such were the barbarities by which Sir Phelim O“. 
Neale and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion. 
More, ſhocked at the recital of theſe enormities, flew 
to OfNeale's camp; but found that bis authority, 
which was ſufficient to excite the Iriſh to a rebellion, 
was too feeble to reſtrain their inhumanity. Soon aſ- 
ter, he abandoned the cauſe, and retired to Flanders. 
From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed themſelves 
in an inſtant over the other three provinces of Ireland. 
In all places, death and ſlaughter were not uncommon ; 
though the Iriſh in theſe other provinces pretended to 
act with moderation and humanity, But cruel and 
barbarous was their humanity ! Not content with ex- 
pelling the Engliſh from their houſes, they ſtripped 
them of their very clothes, and turned them out naked 
and defenceleſs to all the ſeverities of the ſeaſon. The 
heavens themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that un- 
happy people, were armed with cold and tempeſt un- 
uſual to the climate, and executed what the ſword had 
left unfiniſhed. By ſome computations, thoſe who 
periſhed by all theſe crueltics are ſuppoſed to amount 
to 150 or 200,000; but by the moſt reaſonable and 
moderate, they are made to amount only to 40,0co ; 
though probably even this account is not free of exag- 
geration, 


Th. Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not at 
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rebels. prevent the intended inſurrectiun. O“ cale and his panied. By their proteſtations and declarations they 


confederates had already taken arms in Uliter. The 
houſes, cattle, and goods of the Engliſh were firſt 
ſeized. Thoſe who heard of the commotions in their 
neighbourhood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, 
and aſſembling together for mutual protection, re- 
mained at home in hopes of defending their property ; 
and fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their enemies, 
An univerſal maſſacre now commenced, accompanied 
with circumſtances of unequalled barbarity. No age, 
ſex, or condition, was ſpared, All connectious were 
diſſolved, and death was dealt by that hand from which 
protection was implored and expected. All the tor- 
tures which wanton cruelty could deviſe, all the linger- 
ing pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of 
deſpair, could not ſatiate revenge excited without in- 
ary, and cruelty derived from no cauſe, Such enor- 
mities, in ſhort, were committed, that though atteſted 
by undoubted evidence, they appear almoſt incredible, 
The ſtately buildings or commodions habitations of 
the planters, as if upbraiding the (loth and ignorance 
of the natives, were conſumed with fire, or laid level 


engaged the juſtices to ſupply them with arms, which 
they pro” iled to employ in defence of government. 
But in a little time, the intereſts of religion were found 
to be more prevalent oyer them than regard and duty to 
their native country, They choſe lord Gormonſtone 
their leader ; and, joining the old Iriſh, rivalled them 
in every act of cruelty towards the Enpliſh Prote- 
ſtants. Beſides many ſmaller bodies, diſperſed overthe 
kingdom, the main army of the rebels amounted to 
20,000 men, and threatened Dublin with an immediate 
liege. Both the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels conſpired in 
one impoſture, by which they ſeduced many of their 
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countrymen. They pretenged authority from the King 


and queen, but eſpecially the latter, for their inſurrec- 
tion; and they affirmed that the cauſe of their taking 
arms was to vindicate the royal prerogative, now in- 
vaded by the puritanical parliament. Sir Phelim 0%. 
Neale, having found a royal patent in the houſe of 
lord Caulfield, whom he had murdered, tore off the 


ſeal, and affixed it to a commiſſion which he had forged 
for himſelf. | 


. , . 5 1c; 
The king received intelligence of this inſurrection Scots refuſt 
while in Scotland, and immediately acquainted the Scots to zfliſt in 
parliament with it. He hoped, as there bad all along quelling 


with the ground; and where the miſerable owners, ſhut 
np in the houſes, and preparing for defence, periſhed 
In the flames, together with their wives and children, 


a double triumph was afforded to their inſulting foes. If 

any where a number aſſembled together, and reſolved to 

oppoſe the aſſaſſins ; they were diſarmed by capitula- 

tions, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt 

ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, 

than the rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, 
2 


been ſuch an outcry againſt Popery, that now, when 
that religion was appearing in its blackeſt colours, the 
whole nation would vigorouſly ſupport him in the ſup- 
preſſion of it. But here he found himſelf miſtaken. 
The Scots conſidering themſelves now as a republic, 
and conceiving hopes from the preſent diſtreſſes of Ire- 
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land, they reſolved to make au advantageous bargain 


por the ſaccours with which they ſhould ſupply the 
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— ot vered in each vote the ſame diſpoſitions in which they 
th: Engliſh had ſeparated. Nothing leſs than a total abolition of 


p>rliament, Monarchy would ſerve their turn. 


neighbouring nation. Except diſpatching a imall bo- 
dy of forces, to ſupport the Scots colonies in Ullter, 
they would, theretore, go no farther than to ſend com- 
miſlioners to London, in order to treat with the par- 
Hament, to Whom the ſovereign power was in reality 
transferred. The king too, ſealible of his utter ina- 
bility to ſubJue the Irith rebels, found himſcif obliged, 
in this exigency, to have recourſe to the English par- 
lament, and depend on their alliltance for ſupply. He 
told them that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, 
the reſalt of any ralh cuterprize, but of a formed con- 
ſpiracy againſt the crown of England. To their care 
and wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid, he committed the con- 
duct and proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſc fo 
important to national and religious interclts, mult of 
neceſſity be immediately entercd upon, and vigoroutly 
purſued, 

The Engliſh parliament, now re-aſſembled, diſco- 


But this project it 
had not been in the power of the popular leadcrs to 
have executed, had it not been for the pathon wiich 
ſeized the nation for the preſbyterian diſcipline, and the 
wild enthuſiaſm which at that time attended it, By the 
diſiculties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the commons, 
who poſſeſſed alone the power of ſupply, had aggran- 
dized themſelves ; and it ſcemed a peculiar happineſs, 
that the Iriſh rebcllion had ſucceeded, at ſuch a critical 
juncture, to the pacification in Scotland. That expreſ- 
ſion of the king's, by which he committed to them the 
care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and in- 
terpreted in the molt unlimited ſenſe. They had on 
other occaſions been gradually encroaching on the ex- 
ecutive power of the crown, which forms its principal 
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was the people's attachment to the commons, that the Tritais. 
fault was never impated to thoſe pious ze hots, whoſe "Ve 
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votes breathed nothing but death and deſtruction to the 
Iriſh rebels. 

The conduct of the parliament towards the king now 
became exctedingly unreaſonable, unjuſt, and crucl. It 
was thought proper to frame a general remonſtrance of 
the {tate of the kingdom; and accordingly the commit- 
tee, Which at the firſt meeting of the parhament had 
been choſcu for that purpole, were commanded to ti- 
nil their undertaking. 
Scotland November 25th 1641. 
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The king returned from King res 
He was received in turns Iron 


London with the ſhouts and acclamations of the popu— Scotland, 


lace, and with evcry demonltration of regard and af- 
fection. Sir Richard Gournay, lord mayor, a man of 
great merit and authori'y, had promoted theſe tavour- 
able diipulitions; and had engaged the populice, who 
ſo lately infulted the king, aud who fo ſoon after made 
furious war upon him, to give him theſe marks of their 
dutiful attachment. Bat all the pleaſure which Charles 
reaped trom this joyful reception was foon damped by 
the remonttrance of the commons, which was pre- 
ſented ro him together with a petition of the like na+ 
ture, The bad counfels which he followed were there 
complained of ; his concurrence in the Iriſh rebellion 
plainly infinuated ; the ſcheme laid for the Introduc- 
tion of popery and ſuperſtition inveighed againſt ; and 
for a remedy to all theſe evils, the king was deſired to 
entruſt every office and command to perſons in whom 
his parliament ſhould have cauſe to confide, By this 
phraſe, which was very often repeated in all the me- 
morials and addreſſes of that time, the commons meant 
themſelves and their adherents. To this remon— 
{trance Charles was obliged to make a civil reply, not- 
withſtanding his ſubjects had tranſgreiled all bounds 
of reſpect and even good manners in their treatment of 
their ſovereign. 
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and moſt natural branch of authority; but with regard 
to Ireland, they at once aſſumed it, fully and entirely, 
as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſigu- 


It would be tedious to point out every invaſion of Commons 
the prerogative now attempted by the commons: but aſſume the 
finding themſelves at laſt likely to be oppoſed by the {9vercignty 


ment. And to this uſurpation the king was obliged 
paſſively to ſabmir, both becauſe of his inability to re- 
ſilt, and leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf (till more to the 
charge of favouring the rebels; a reproach eagerly 
thrown upon him by the popular party as ſoon as they 
heard that the Iriſh pretended to act by his commiſſion. 
Nay, tocomplete their character, while they pretended 
the utmoſt zeal againſt the inſurgents, they took no 
eps for its ſuppreiſion, but ſuch as likewiſe gave them 
the ſuperiority in thoſe commotions which they fore- 
ſaw muſt be ſo ſoon excited in England. 
money ander pretence of the Irith expedition, but re- 
ſerved it for purpoſes which concerned them more 
nearly : they took arms from the king's magazines, 
but (till kept them with a ſecret intention of making 
uſe of them againſt himſelf : whatever law they deem- 
ed neceſſary for aggrandizing themſelves, they vored, 
under colour of enabling them to recover Ireland; and 
if Charles with-held his royal aſſent, the refuſal was 
imputed to thoſe pernicious connleis which had at firit 
excited to Popiſh rebellion, and which (till threatened 
total ruin to the Proteſtant intereſt throughout his do- 
minions. And though no forces were tor a long time 
ſent over into Ireland, and very liule money remitted 
during the extreme diſtreſs of that kingdom; ſo ſtrong 
VoL. III. 


They levied 


nobility, who ſaw their own depreſſion cloſely connect- 
ed with that of the crown, they openly told the upper 
houſe, that“ they themſelves were the repreſentatives 
of the whole body of the kingdom, and that the peers 
were nothing but individuals, who held their ſeats in a 
particular capacity; and therefore, if their lordſhips 
will not conſent to acts neceſlary for the preſervation of 
the people, the commons, together with ſuch of the 
lords as are more ſenſible of the danger, mult join to- 
gether aud repreſent the matter to his majeſty.” Every 
method proper for alarming the populace was now put 
in practice. The commons affected continual fears of 
deſtruction to themſelves and to the whole nation. 
They excited the people by never-ccaling inquiries af- 
ter conſpiracies, by reports of inſurrections, by feign- 
cd intelligence of invaſions from abroad, and by diſco» 
verics of dangerous combinations at home apainſt 
Papiſts and their adherents. When Charles diſmiſſed 
the guard which they had ordered during his abſence, 
they complained; and, upon his promiſing them a 
new guard under the command of the earl of Linde- 
ſay, they ablolutely refuſed the offer: they ordered 
halbcrts to be brought into the hall where they aſ— 
ſembled, and thus armed themſelves againſt thoſe con— 
ſpiracics with which they pretended they were hourly 
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threatened, Several reduced officers, and young pentic- 
men of the iuns of court, during this time of dittreſs 
and danger, offered their ſervice to the kiug. Pe- 
tween them and the populace there paſſed trequent 


ſkirmiſhes, which ended not without bieodhed. By 


way of reproach, theſe gentlemen gave the rabble the 
name of round-heads, on account of their fiort cropt 
hair; while they diſtinguiſhed the others by the name 
of cavaliztri. And thus the nation, which was before 
ſufficiently provided with religious as weil as civil cauſes 
of quarrel, was alſo ſupplicd with party-names, under 
which the factions might rendezyous and ſignalize 
their mutual hatred, 

Theſe tumults continued to increaſe about Weſt- 
minſter and Whitchall. The cry continually reſound— 


ed apainſt biſhops and rotren-hearted /ords, Theformer 
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elpecially, being caſily diſtinguiſhable by their habit, 
and being the object of violent hatred to all the ſecta— 
rice, were expoled to the molt dangerous inſults. The 
archbiſhop of York, having been abuſed by the popu— 
lace, haſtily called a meeting of his brethren. By his 
advice a proteſtation was drawn and addreticd to the 
king and the houſe of lords. The biſhops there ſet 
forth, that thongh they had an undoubted right to fit 
and vote in parliament, yet in coming thither they had 
been menaced, aſſaulted, affronted, by the unruly multi- 
tide, and could no longer with ſafety attend their duty 
11 the houſe, For this reaſon they proteſted againſt 
all laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and invalid, 
which thould paſs during the time of their forced ab- 
ſence, This proteſtation, whieh, though juſt and le- 
pal, was certainly ill-timed, was ſigned by twelve bi- 
Mops, and communicated to the king, who haſtily ap- 
proved of it, As ſoon as it was preſented to the 
lords, that houſe deſired a conference with the com- 
mons, whom they informed of this unexpected pro- 
teſtation. The opportunity was ſeized with joy and 
triumph. An impeachment of high treaſon was im- 
mediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as endeavouring 
10 ſubvert the fundamental law, and to invalidate the 
authority of the legiſlature, They were, on the firſt 
demand, ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed 
to cuſtody. No man in either houſe ventured to ſpeak 
2 word in their vindication ; ſo much was every one 
diſpleaſed at the egregious imprudence of which they 
had been guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, that he did 
not believe them guilty of high-treaſon; but that they 
were ſtark mad, and therefore deſired they might be 
ſent ro bedlam. 

This was a fatal blow to the royal intereſt ; but it 
ſoon felt a much greater from the impradence of the 
king himſelf, Charles had long ſuppreſſed his reſent- 
ment, and only ſtrove to gratify the commons by the 
greatneſs of his conceſſions ; but finding that all his 
compliance had but increaſed their demands, he could 
no longer contain. He gave orders to Herbert his at- 
torney-pgeneral to enter an accuſation of high treaſon, in 
the houle of peers, againſt lord Kimbolton, one of the 
moſt popular men of his party, together with five com- 
moners, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Hollis, Hambden, Pym, 
and Strode. The articles were, That they had traiteroul- 
ly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws and 
government of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his 
regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary 
and tyraunical authority ; that they had invited a fo- 


reign army to invade the kingeom ; that they had Pritein, 

aimed at ſubverting the very right aud being of par. 

naments; and had actually raiſed and countenanced 

uimalts againſt the king. Men had ſcarce leiſure to 

wonder at the precipitancy and imprudence of this im- 

peachwent, when they were aſtouiſhed by another mea- 

ſure ſtill more raſh and unſupported. A, lerjeant at 

arms, in the king's name, demanded of the houſe the 

five members, and was ſent back without any politive 

anſwer, This was followed by a conduct ſtill more cX- 12 

travrdinary, The next day, the king himfelf was ſeen He pors in 

to enter the houſe of commons alone, advapcing through perſon e 

the hall, while all the members ſtood upto receive him. [eize them. 

The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, and the king 

took pofleſſion of it. Having ſeated himſelf, and look- 

cd round him for ſome time, he told the houſe, that 

he was ſorry for the occaſion that fpreed him thither ; 

that he was cone in perſon to ſcize the members whom 

he had accuſed of high treaſon, ſeeing they would not 

deliver them up to his ſerjeant at arms. Then addreſſing 

him ſelf to the ſpeaker, he deſired io know whether any 

of them were in the houſe : but the ſpeaker, falling on 

his knees, replicd, that he had neither eyes to ſee, nor 

tongue to ſpeak, in that place, but as the houſe was Pa- 

ſed to direct him ; and he aſked pardon for being able to 

give no other auſwer. The king fat for ſume time, to ſee 

if the accuſed were preſent ; but they had eſcapeda few 

minutes before his cutry. Thus diſappointed, perplexed, 

and not knowing on whom to rcly, he next proceeded, 

amidſt the invectives of the populace, who continued to 

cry out, Privilege! privilege ! to the common council of 

the city, and made his complaint to them. The common 

council anſwered his complaints by a contemptuous fi- 

lence ; and, on his return, one of the populace, more 

inſolent than the reſt, cried out, To your tents, O 

Ifracl !”” a wa'ch-word among the Jews, when they in- 

tended to abandon their princes. 173 
When the commons aſſembled the next day, they Bad conſe- 

pretended the greateſt terror; and paſſed an unanimous quences of 

vote that the king had violated their privileges, and this at- 

that they could not aſſemble again in the ſame place, t. 

till they ſhould obtain ſatisfaction, and have a guard 

for their ſecurity. The king had retired to Windſor, 

and from thence he wrote to his parliament, making 

every conceſſion, and promiſing every ſatisfaction in his 

power. But they were reſolved to accept of nothing 

unleſs he wonld diſcover his adviſers in that illegal mea- 

ſure ; a condition to which, they knew, that without 

rendering himſelf for ever vile and contemptible, he 

could not poſſibly ſubmit. 114 
The commons had already ſtript the king of almoſt Commons 

all his privileges; the biſhops were fled, the judges were demand 

intimidated ; it now only remained, after ſecuring the —— 

church and the law, that they ſhould get poſſeſſion of f, Dower 

the ſword alſo, The power of appointing governors and o the late. 

generals, and of levying armies, was {till a remaining 

prerogative of the crown, Having therefore firſt mag- 

nified their terrors of Popery, which perhaps they ac- 

tually dreaded, they proceeded topetition that the Tower 

might be put into their hands; and that Hull, Portſ- 

mouth, and the fleet, ſhould be intruſted to perſons of 

their chooling. Theſe were requeſts, the complying 

with which ſubverted what remained of the conſtitution ; 

however, ſuch was the neceſſity of the times, that they 

were firſt conteſted, and then granted, At laſt, every 

compliance 
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compliance only increaſing the avidity of making freſh 
demands, the commons delired to have a militia, raiſed 
and governed by ſuch officers and commanders as they 
mould nominate, under pretence of ſecuring them from 
the Iriſh Papiſts, of whom they were under the greateſt 
apprehenſion. 

it was here that Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop 
to his conceſſions; and that not by a reſuſal, but a de- 
lay. He was at that time at Dover attending the queen 
and the princeſs of Orange, who had thought it pru- 
dent to leave the Kingdom. He replicd to the peti- 
tion, that he had not now leiſure to conſider 2 matter 
of ſuch great importance; and therefore would defer 
an anſwer till bis return. But the commons were well 
a ware, that though this was depriving him even of the 
ſhadow of power, yet they had now pone too far to re- 
cede; and they were therefore deſirous of leaving him 
no authority whatever, being conſcious that themſelves 
would be the firſt victims to its fury. They alleged, 
that the dangers and diſtempers of the nation were ſuch 
as could endure no longer delay; and unleſs the king 
ſhould ſpeedily comply with their demands, they 
ſhould be obliged, both for his ſafety and that of the 
kingdom, to embody and direct a militia by the au- 
thority of both houſes. In their remonſtrances to 
the king, they deſited even to be permitted to com- 
mand the army for an appointed time; which ſo ex- 
aſperated him, that he exclaimed, “ No, not for an 
hour,” This peremptory refuſal broke off all further 
treaty; and both ſides were now reſolved to have re— 
courſe to arms. 

Charles, taking the prince of Wales with him, re- 
tired to York, where he found the people more loyal, and 
leſs infected with the frenzy of the times. He found 
his cauſe there backed by a more numerons party a- 
mong the people than he had expected. The queen, 
who was in Holland, was making ſucceſsful levies of 
men and ammunition by ſelling the crown-jewels. But 
before war was openly declared, the ſhadow of a nego- 
ciation was carried on, rather with a deſign to pleaſe 
the people than with any view of reconciliation. Nay, 
that the king might deſpair of all compoſition, the par- 
liament ſent him the conditions on which they were 
willing to come to an agreement. Their demands were 
contained in 19 propoſitions, and amounted to a total 
abolition of monarchial authority. They required that 
no man ſhould remain in the council who was not agree- 
able to parliament; that no deed of the king's ſhould 
have validity unleſs it paſſed the council, and was at- 
teſted under their hand ; and that all the officers of ſtate 
Mould be choſen with conſent of parliament ; that none 
of the royal family ſhould marry without conſent of 
parliament or council; that the laws ſhould be exccut- 
ed againſt Catholics; that the votes of Popiſh lords 
Mould be excluded; that the reformation of the liturpy 
and church- government ſhonld take place according to 
the advice of . parliament; that the ordinance with re- 
gard to the militia be ſubmitted to ; that the juſtice of 
parliament my paſs upon all delinquents; that a ge— 
neral pardon be granted with ſuch exceptions as ſhon]d 
be adviſed by parliament; that the forts and caſtles be 
diſpoſed of by conſent of parliament , and that no peers 
be made but with conſent of both honſes. War on any 
terms was eſteemed, by the king and all his connſel- 
lors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace. Charles 
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accordingly reſolved to ſupport his authority by force 
of arms. His towns (he ſaid) were taken from him; 


Britain. 


his flups, his army, and his money: but there ſtil] re- g;,qeq 
mained tv him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his loyal by Charles, 


ſubjects; which, with God's bleſſing, he doubted not 
would recover all the reſt.“ Collecting therefore ſome 
forces, he advanced ſouthward, and erected his royal 
ſtandard at Nottingham. 

The king found himſelf ſupported in the civil war 
by the nobility and more conſiderable gentry. They, 
dreading a total conſuſion of rank from the fury of the 
populace, inliſted themſelves under the banner of their 
monarch : from whom they received, and to whom they 
communicated, their luftre. The concurrence of the 
biſhops and church of England alſo increaſed the ad- 
herents of the King ; but it may be ſafely affirmed, that 
the high monarchial doctrines ſo much inculcated by 
the clergy, had never done him any good. The bulk 
of the nobility and gentry who now attended the king 
in his diſtrefles, breathed the ſpirit of liberty as well as 
of loyalty ; and in the hopes alone of his ſubmitting 10 
a limited and legal government they were willing to ſa- 
crifice their lives and fortunes. 

On ther other hand, the city of London, and moſt of 
the great corporations, took part with the parliament; 
and adopted with zeal thoſe democratical principles on 
vw hich theſe aſlemblies were founded. The example ot 


the Dutch commonwealth too, where liberty had ſo 


happily ſupported induſtry, made the commercial part 
of the nation deſire to ſce a like form of government 
eſtabliſhed in England. Many families alſo, who had 
enriched themſelves by commerce, faw with indigna- 
tion, that, notwithſtanding their opulence, they could 
not raiſe themſelves to a level with the ancient gentry ; 
they thereſore adhered to a power by whole ſucceſs they 
hoped to acquired rank and conſideration. 
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At firſt every advantage ſeemed to lie againſt the Diſtreſſed 


royal cauſe, 


ſiderable revenue; and the ſeamen naturally following 
the diſpoſition of the ports to which they belonged, 
the parliament had the entire dominion cf the ſea. All 
the mapazines of arms and ammunition they ſeized at 
firſt ; and their fleet intercepted the preateſt part of 
thoſe ſent by the queen from Holland, The king, in 
order to arm his followers, was obliged to borrow the 
weapons of the train bands, under promiſe of reſtoring 
them as ſoon as peace ſhould be ſettled. The nature 
and qualities of his adherentsalone, gave the king ſome 
compenſation for all the advantages poſleſſed by his 
adverſarics, More bravery and activity were hoped for 
ſrom the generous ſpirit of the nobles and gentry, than 
from the baſe diſpoſition of the multitude. And as 
the landed gentlemen, at their own expence, levied and 
armed their tenants, beſides an atttachment to their 
maſters, greater force and courage were to be expected 
from theſe ruſtic troops than from the vicious and ener- 
vated populace of cities. Had the parliamentary forces, 
however, exerted themſelves at firſt, they might have 
caſily diſſipated the ſmall number the king had been 
able to collect, and which amounted to no more than 
Boo horſe and 300 foot; while his enemies were with- 
in a few days march of him with 6000 men. In a 


ſnort time the parliamentary army were ordered to 
march 
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in the har ds of parliament, they were ſecure of a con- 
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march to Northampton; and the earl of Eſſex, who had 
joined them, found the whole to amount to 15,000. 
The King's army too was ſoon reinforced from all 
quarters, but ſtill having no force capable of coping 
with the ere army, he thought it prudent to 
retire to Derby, and from thence to Shrewſbury, in or- 
der to countenance the levies which his friends were 
making in thoſe parts. At Wellington, a day's march 
from bay , he made a rendezvous of all his forces, 
and cauſed his military orders to be read at the head 
of every regiment. That he might bind himſelf by re- 
ciprocal obligations, he here proteſted ſolemnly before 
his whole army, that he would maintain the Proteſtant 
religion according to the church of England; that he 
would 24 according to the known ſtatutes and cuſ- 
toms of the kingdom; and particularly that he would 
obſerve inviolable the laws to which he had given his 
conſent during this parliament, &c. 

While Charles lay at Shrewſbury, he received the 
news of an action, the firſt which had happened in theſe 
parts, and wherein his party was victorious. On the 
appearance of commotions in England, the princes Ru- 
pert and Maurice, ſons of the unfortunate elector pala- 
tine, had offered their ſervice to the king; and the for- 
mer at that time commanded a body of horſe, which 
had been ſent to Worceſter in order to watch the mo- 
tions of Eſſex, who was marching towards that city. 
No ſooner had the prince arrived, than he ſaw ſome ca- 
valry of the enemy approaching the gates. Without 
delay he briſkly attacked them, as they were denling 
from a lane, and forming themſelves. Colonel Sandys 
the commander, was killed, the whole party routed, 
and purſued above a mile. 

In 1642, October 23d, happened a general engape- 
ment at Edgehill, in which, though the royaliſts were 
at firſt victorious, their impetuolity loſt the advantage 
they had gained, and nothing deciſive happened. Five 
thouſand men, it is ſaid, were found dead on the field 
of battle, Soon after, the King took Banbury and 
Reading ; and defeated two regimentsof his enemies at 
Brentford, taking 500 priſoners. Thus ended the 
campaign in 1642; inwhich though the king had the ad- 
vantage, yet the parliamentary army amounted to 
24,0”0 men, and was much ſuperior to his; notwith- 
ſtanding which, his enemies had been ſo far humbled 
as to offer terins of peace. 

In 1643, the treaty was carried on, but without any 
ceſſation of hoſtilities: and indeed the negotiation went 
no farther than the firſt demand on each fide; for the 
parliament, finding no likelihood of coming to an ac- 
commodtation, ſuddenly recalled their commiſſioners. 
On the 27th of April, Reading ſurrendered to the par- 
liamentary forces under the carl of Eſſex, who com- 
The ear! of North- 


of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
the biſhoprie; and engaged ſome time aſter other coun- 
ties in the ſame aſſociation. The ſame nobleman alſo 
took poſſeſſion of York, and diſlodged the forces of the 
parliament at Tadcaſter, but his victory was not deci- 
five. Other advantages were alſo gained by the roy- 
aliſts; the moſt important of which was the battle of 
Stratton, where the poet Waller, who commanded the 
parliament's army, was entirely defeated, and forced to 


defeated at Ay with only a ſew horſe io Briſtol, This happencd on 
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the 13th of july; and was followed by the ſiege of that 
city, which ſurrendered to prince Rupert on the 25th 
of the ſame month. 

Though the taking of Briſtol had coſt the royaliſls 
dear, yet ſuch a continued run of ſucceſs had greatly 
diſpirited the oppolite party ; and ſuch confuſion now 
prevailed at London, that ſome propoſed to the king 
to march directly to that city, which it was boped 
might be reduced either by an inſurrection of the citi- 
Zens, by victory, or by treaty, and thus an end put to 
the civil diſorders at once. This advice, however, was 
rejected, on account of the great number of the Lon- 
don militia ; and it was reſolved firſt to reduce Glou- 
ceſter, in conſequence of which the King would have 
the whole courſe of the Severn under his command. 
The rich and malecontent counties of tho weſt having 
then loſt all protection from their friends, might be en- 
forced to pay large contributions as an atonement for 
their diſaffection; an open communication could be 
preſerved between Wales and theſe new conqueſts ; and 
half the kingdom being entirely freed from the enemy, 
and thus united into one firm body, might be employed 
in re-eſtabliſhing the King's authority throughout the 
remainder, 

The ſiege of this city commenced Auguſt 1cth ; but 
being defended by Malley a reſolute governor, and well 
garriſoned, made a vigorous deſence, The conſterna— 
tion at London, however, was as preat as if the enemy 
had been already at their gates; and in the midſt of 
the general confuſion, a deſign was formed by Waller 
of forcing the parliament to accept of ſome reaſonable 
conditions of peace, He imparted his deſign to ſome 
others; but a diſcovery being made of their proceed- 
ings, he and two others were condemned to death. 
Waller, however, eſcaped with a fine of 10,ccol. The 
city of Glouceſter in the mean time was reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity; and the 2 as their laſt 
re ſource, diſpatched Eſſex with an army of 14,000 men, 
in order to force the King to raiſe the ſiege of that 
city. This he accompliſhed, and when he entered, 
found only one barrel of gunpowder lefr, and other 
proviſions in the ſame proportion. On his return to 
London, he was intercepted by the kings army, with 
whom a moſt deſperate battle enſued at Newbury which 
laſted till night. Though the victory was left unde- 
cided, Eſſex next morning proceeded on his march, and 
reached London in ſafety, where he received the ap- 
plauſe for his conduct he deſerved. The king followed 
him on his march; and having taken poſſeſſion of 
Reading after the earl left it, he there eftabliſhed a gar- 
riſon, and ſtraitened by that means London and the 
quarters of the enemy. 

In the north, during this ſummer, the carl, now 
created marquis of Newcaſtle, had raiſed a conſiderable 
force for the king ; and great hopes of ſucceſs were en- 
tertained from that quarter, There appeared, how- 
ever, in oppoſition to him, twomen on whom the event 
of the war finally depended, and who began about this 
time to be remarked for their valour and military con- 
duct. Theſe were, Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſon to the lord 
of that name : and Oliver Cromwell. The former gained 
a conſiderable advantage over the royaliſts at Wake- 
field, and took general Goring priſoner : the latter 
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Action. But both theſe defeats were more than com- 


——— penſated by the total rout of lord Fairfax at Atherton 
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15,090 men; but being beat off by a ſally of the gar- 
riſon, he ſuffered ſo much that he thought proper to 
raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame time Mancheſter, 
who advanced from the caltern atiociated counties, hav- 
ing joined Cromwell aud young Fairfax, obtained a 
conliderable victory over thc royaliſts at Hern caſtle; 
where the two laſt mentioned officers gained renown by 
their conduct and gallantry. And though fortune had 
thus balanced her favours, the king's party ſtill re- 
mained much ſuperior in thoſe parts of England ; and 
had it not been for the garriſon of Hull, which kept 
Yorkſhire in awe, a conjunction of the northern forces 
with the ariny in the ſouth might have been made, and 
had probably enabled the king, inſtead of entering on 
the unfortunate, perhips imprudent enterpriſe of Glou- 
ceſter, to march directly to London, and put an end 
to the War. The battle of Newbury was attended with 
ſuch loſs on both ſides, that it put an end to the cam- 
paign of 1643, by obliging both parties to retire into 
winter quarters. | 

The event of the war being now very doubtful, the 
king and parliament began both of them to look for aſ- 
ſiſtauce from other nations. The former caſt his eyes 
on Ireland, the latter on Scotland. The parliament 
of England bad ever invited the Scots, from the com- 
mencement of the civil diſſenſions, to interpoſe their 
mediation, which they knew would be very little fa- 
vonrable to the king, and which for that reaſon he had 
Early in the ſpring 1643, this ofter of me- 
diation had been renewed, with no better ſucceſs tkan 
before. The commiſſioners were alſo empowered 10 
preſs the king to a compliance with the preſbyterian 
worſhip and diſcipline. But this he abſolutely retuſed, 
as well as to call a parliament in Scotland; ſo that the 
commiſſioners, finding themſelves unable to prevail in 
any one of their demands returned home highly dif- 
ſatisfied. The Engliſh parliament being now in great 
diſtreſs, gladly ſent commiſſioners to Edinburgh, to 
treat of a more cloſe confederacy with the Scottiſh na- 
tion, The perſon they principally trufted to on this 
occaſion was Sir Henry Vane, who in eloquence, ad- 
dreſs, capacity, as well as in art and diſſimulation, was 
not even ſurpaſſed by any one in that age ſo famous for 
active talents. By his perſuaſion was framed at Edin- 
burgh the SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT ; Which 
effaced all former proteſtations and vows taken in both 
kingdoms, and long maintained its credit and autho- 
rity. In this covenant, the ſubſcribers, beſides en- 
g2ging mutually to defend each other againſt all op- 
ponents, bound themſelves to endeavour, without re- 
ſpe& of perſons, the extirpation of poetry and prela- 
cy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, and profaneneſs ; to maintain 
the rights and privileges of parliaments, together with 
the king's authority ; and to diſcover and bring to ju- 
ſtice all incendiaries and malignants. They vowed alſo 
to preſerve the reformed religion eſtabliſhed in the 
church of Scotland; but by the artifice of Vane, no 
declaration more explicit was made with negard to 
England and Ireland, than that theſe kingdoms ſhould 
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be reformed according to the word of God, aud the yritain, 


example of the pureſt churches. 

Great were the rejvicings among the Scots, that 
they ſhould be the happy inſtruments of extending their 
mode of religion, and diſſipatiug the profound dark- 
neſs in which the neighbouring nations were involved. 
And being determined that the ſword ſhould carry con- 
viction to all refractory miads, they prepared them- 
ſelves with great vigilance and activity for their mili- 
tary enterprizes; ſo that, having added to their other 
forces the troops which they had recalled from Ireland, 
they were ready about the end of the year to enter Eng- 
land under their old general the earl of Leven, with 
an army of above 20,000 men. 
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The king, in order to Charles al- 


ſecure himſelf, concluded a ceſſation of arms with the ſiſted by 
Iriſh rebels, and recalled a conſiderable part of his ar- the Iriſh. 


my from Ireland. Some Iriſh Roman Catholics came 
over with theſe troops, and joined the royal army, where 
they continued the ſame cruelties and diſorders to which 
they had been accuſtomed. The parliament voted, 
that no quarter in any action ſhould ever be given them. 
But prince Rupert, by making ſome repriſals, ſoon re- 
preſſed this inhumanity. 

The campaign of 1644 proved very unfortunate to 
the royal cauſe, The forces brought ſrom Ireland 
were landed at Moyſtne in North-Wales, and put un- 
der the command of lord Biron. They beſieged and 
took the caſtles of Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and 
Deddington-houſe, No place in Cheſhire or the neigh- 
bourhood now adhered to the parliament, except Lant- 
wich; and to this place Biron laid ſiege in the depth of 
winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax, alarmed at ſo great a 
progreſs, aſſembled an army of 40.0 men in Yorkſhire; 
and having joined Sir William Brercton, was approach- 
ing to to the camp of the royaliſts, Biron and his ſol- 
dicrs, elated with ſucceſſes in Ireland, entertained a 
moſt profound contempt for their enemies. Fairfax 


ſuddenly attacked their camp. The ſwelling of the fam 
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river by a thaw, divided one part of the army from a- diſperſed. 


nother. That part expoſed to Fairfax, being beat from 
their poſt, retired into the church at Acton, where 
being ſurrounded, they were all taken priſoners. The 
other retreated with precipitation; and thus was diſ- 


ſipated or rendered uſeleſs that body of forces which 


had come from Ircland. This happened on the 25th 
of January ; and on the 11th of April, Colonel Bella- 
ſis was totally defeated at Selby in Yorkſhire by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who had returned from Cheſhire with 
his victorious forces. Being afterwards joined by lord 
Leven, the two generals ſat down before the city of 
York ; but being unable to inveſt that city completely, 
they were obliged to content themſelves with incom- 
moding it by a looſe blockade, Hopeton, having aſ- 
ſembled a body of 14, cc men, endeavoured to break 
into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſociation, which 
ſecmed well diſpoſed to receive him ; but was defeated 
by Waller at Cherington. At Newark, however, 
prince ayer totally defeated the parliamentary army 
which beſieged that place; and thus preſerved the com- 
munication open between the King's northern and 
ſouthern quarters. 

The great advantages the parliament had gained in 
the north, ſeemed now to ſecond their unwarrantable 
enterprizes, and finally to promiſe them ſucceſs. Man- 
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Britain. cheſter having taken Lincoin, had united his army to 

ke” 2 that of Leven and Fairfax; and York was now cloſely 

4 beſieged by their numerous forces, That town, tho' 
York beſie. beſieged by their numerous ; n, · 

ved by the Vigorouſly defended by the marquis of Newcaſtle, was 

parliamen- reduced to the laſt extremity, when prince Rupert, ha- 

tary forces. ying joined Sir Charles Lucas who commanded News- 

caſtle's horſe, haſtened to its relief with an army of 

20,050 men. The Scots and parliamentary generals 

114 raiſed the ſiege, and drawing up on Marſton moor, 

Royalits Propoſed to give battle to the royaliſts. Prince Ru- 

defeated at pert approached the town by another quarter, and in- 

Marſton terpoling the river Ouſe between him and the enemy, 

— ſafely joined his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle, The 

marquis endeavoured to perſnade him, that having (© 

ſucceſsfully effected his pnrpoſe, he onght to be con- 

tented with the preſent advantages, and leave the enc- 

my, now mnch diminithed by their lofles, and diſcou- 

raged by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolye by thoſe mutbal 

diſſenſions which had begun totake place among them, 

The prince, however, hurried on by his natural impe- 

tnoſity, gave immediate orders for fighting. The battle 

was loſt, the royal army entirely puſhed off the field, 

and the train of artillery taken. Immediately after this 

nnfortunate action the marquis of Newcaſtle left the 

Kingdom, and prince Rupert retired into Lancaſhire. 

The city of York was ſurrendered in a few days, and 

Newcaſtle ſoon after taken by ſtorm. 

This was a fatal below to the royal cauſe, and far 
from being balanced by an advantage pained at Cro- 
predy bridge by the king over Waller, or even by the 
diſarming of Eſſex's forces, which happened onthe 1ſt 
of September. On the 27th of October, another battle 
was fonght at Newbury, in which the royaliſts were 
woriſted, but ſoon after retrieved their honour at Den- 

135 nington caſtle, which finiſhed the campaign in 1644. 
1 In 1645, a negociation was again ſct on foot, and 
gant de- the commiſſioners met at Uxbridge on the zoth of Ja- 
mands of nuary; but it was ſoon fonnd impoſſible to come to any 
the parlia- aprecment. The demands of the parliament were ex- 
—— orbitant; and, what was worſe, their commiſſioners 

owned them to be nothing but preliminaries. The 
king was required to attaint, and except from a gene- 
ral pardon, 40 of the moſt conſiderable of his Engliſh 
ſ1bjects, and 19, of his Scots, together with all the 
Popich recuſants who had borne arms for him. It was 
inſiſted that 48 more, with all the members of either 
hoaſe who had ſat in the parliament called) hy the king 
at Oxford, all lawyers and divines Who had embraced 
the king's party, ſhould be rendered incapable of any 
office, be forbid the exerciſe of their profeſſions, be 
prohibited from coming within the verge of the court, 
and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the parliament. 
It was required, that whoever had borne arms for the 
king mould forfeit the tenth of their eſtates, or if that 
did not ſaffice, the ſixth, for the payment of public 
debts. As if royal authority were not ſufficiently an- 
nihilated by theſe terms, it was demanded that the 
court of wards ſhould be aboliſhed ; that all rhe con- 
ſiderable officers of the crown, and all the judges, ſhould 
be appointed by parliament ; and that the right of 
peace and war ſhould not be exerciſed without conſent 
of parliament. A little before the commencement of 
this fruitleſs treaty, the parliament, to ſhow their de- 
termined reſolution to proceed in the ſame haughty im- 
perious method in which they had begun, brought to 


the block archbiſhop Laud, who had long been a pri- 


ſoner in the tower, and was incapable of giving offence 
to any. 


E 
While the king's affairs thus went into decay in Eng- , 


land, they ſeemed to revive a little in Scotland, thro' 


the conduct and valour of the carl of Montroſe, a young Par | 
pioits of 
nobleman newly returned from his travels. He had been the carl ot 
introduced to the king; but not meeting with an agree- Montroſ: 
able reception, had gone over to the covenanters, and in Scutlaud 


been active in forwarding all their violence. Being 
commiltoned, however, by the tables, to wait upon the 
king while the army lay at Berwick, he was ſo gained 
by the civilities and careſſes of that monarch, that he 
thenceforth devored himſelf entirely, though ſecretly, 
to his ſervice, For attempting to form an aſſociation 
in favour of the royal caule, Montroſe was quickly 
thrown into priſon ; but being again releaſed, he found 
the king ready to give ear to his counſels, which were 
of the boldelt and malt daring kind. Though the 
whole nation of Scotland was occupied by the cove- 
nanters, though great armies were kept on foot by 
them, and every place guarded by a vigilantgdmini- 
ſtration, he undertook by his own credit, and that of 
the few friends who remained to the king, to raiſe 
ſych commotions, as would foon oblige thoſe malecon- 
tents to recal the forces which had ſo ſenſibly thrown 
the balance in the favour of parliament, The defeat 
at Marſton-moor, had left him no hopes of any ſuc— 
cours from England; he was therefore obliged to ſti- 
pulate with the carl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, 
tor ſome ſupply of men from that country. And he 
himſelf, having uſed various diſguiſes, and paſſed 
through many dangers, arrived in Scotland, where he 
lay for ſome time concealed in the borders of the High- 
lands. 

The Iriſh did not exceed 1100 foot, very ill armes. 
Montroſe immediately put himſelf at their head; and, 
being joined by 1300 Highlanders, attacked lord Elcho, 
who lay at Perth with 6000 men, utterly defeated 
him, and killed 2000 of th. covenanters. He next 
marched northwards, in order to rouſe again the mar- 
quis of Huntly and the Gordons, who had taken arms 
before, but been ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. At 
Aberdeen he attacked and entirely defeated lord Bur- 


ley, who commanded 2500 men. Montroſe, how- 


ever, by this victory, did not obtain the end he pro- 
poſed ; the marquis of Huntly ſhowed no inclination 
to join an army where he was ſo much eclipſed by the 
general, 

Montroſe was now in a very dangerous fituation, 
Argyle, reinforced by the carl of Lothian, was behind 
him with a great army. The militia of the northern 
counties, Murray, Roſs, and Caithneſs, to the num- 
ber of oo, oppoſed him in front, and guarded the 
banks of the Spey, a deep and rapid river. In order 
to ſave his troops, he turned aſide into the hills; and 
after ſome marches and conntermarehes, Argyle came 
up with him at Faivy caſtle; and here, after ſome ſkir- 
miſhes, in which he was always victorious, Montroſe 
got clear of a ſuperior army, and by a quick march 
throngh theſe almoſt inacceſſible mountains put him- 
ſelf ablolutely beyond their power, 

It was the misfortune of this general, that very good 
or very ill fortune were equally deſtructive of his army. 
After every victory his Scots ſoldiers went home to en- 
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joy the ſpoil they had acquired ; and had his army 


w—— bccn compoſed of theſe only, he muſt have ſoon been 
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abandoned altogether : but his Iriſhmen having no 
place to which they could retire, adhered to him in e- 
very fortune. With theſe, therefore, and ſome rein- 
forcements of the Atholmen and Macdonalds, Montroſe 
fell ſuddenly upon Argyle's country, letting looſe upon 
it all the horrors of war. Argyle, collecting 3o0co men, 
marched in queſt of the enemy, who had retired with 
their plunder ; and he lay at Innerlochy, ſuppoſing 
himſelf to be (till at a ood diſtance from them. The 
carl of Seaforth, at the head of the garriſon of Inver- 
neſs, and a body of 5000 new-levied troops, pre ſſed 
the royaliſts on the other fide, and threatened them 
with total deſtruction. By a quick and unexpected 
march, Montroſe haſtencd to Innerlochy, aud preſented 
himſelf in order of battle before the convenanters. Ar- 
gyle alone, ſcized with a panic, deſcrted his army. 
They made a vigorous reſiſtauce, however; but were at 
laſt defeated and purſued with great ſlaughter: after 
which Montroſe was joined by great numbers of High- 
landersScaſorth's army diſperſed of itſelf; and che lord 
Gordon, eldeſt ſon to the marquis of Huntly, having eſ- 
caped from his uncle Argyle, who had hithertodetained 
him, now joined Montroſe with a conſiderable number 
of his followers, attended by the carl of Aboyne, 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at theſc victories, 
ſent for Baillic, an officer of reputation, from England; 
and, joining him in command with Urrey, ſent them 
with a conliderable army againſt the royaliſts. Mon- 
troſe, with a detachment of Boo men, had attacked 
Dundee, a town extremely attached to the covenant ; 
and having carried it by aſſault, had given it up to be 
plandered by his ſoldiers ; when Baillie and Urrey with 
their whole force came upon him, He inſtantly called 
of his ſoldiers from the plunder; put them in order; 
ſecured his retreat by the moſt ſkilful meaſures ; and 
having marched 60 miles in the face of an enemy much 
ſuperior, without ſtopping, or allowing his ſoldiers the 
leaſt Neep or refreſhment, at laſt ſecured himſelf in the 
mountains. His antagoniſts now divided their forces, 
in order to carry on the war againſt an enemy who 
ſurpriſed them as much by the rapidity of his marches 
as by the boldneſs of his enterprizes. Urrey met him 
with 4000 men, at Alderne near Inverneſs ; and truſt- 
ing to his ſuperiority in numbers (for Montroſe had 
only 2000 men), attacked him in the poſt which he 
had choſen, Montroſe, having placed his right wing 
iu ſtrong ground, drew the belt of his forces io the o- 
ther, and left no main body between them; a defect 
which he artfully concealed by ſhowing a few men 
through trees and buſhes with which that ground was 
covered. That Urrey might have no leiſure io per- 
ceive the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his wing to the 
charge, made a furious attack onthe convenanters, drove 
them off the field, and abtained a complete victory 0- 
ver them, Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge 
Urrey's defcat ; but he himſelf met with a like fate 
at Alford. Montroſe, weak in cavalry, lined his troops 
of horſe with infantry ; and, after putting the enemy's 
horſe to rout, fell with united force upon their foot, 
which were entirely cut in pieces, though with"the loſs 
of the gallant lord Gordon on the part of the royaliſts. 
—Having thus prevailed in ſo many battles, which bis 
vigour always rendered as deciſive as they were ſucceſs- 
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fal, he prepared for marching into the ſouthern pro- Britain. 
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Vinces, in order to put a total period to the power of 
the convenanters, and diſſipate the parliament, which 
with great pomp and ſolemuity they had ordered to 
meet at St 2 

While 


troops into a different ſhape; and never ſurcly was a 
more ſingular army eſtabliſhed, than that which was 
now ſct on foot by the parliament. To the preateſt 
number of the regiments chaplains were not appointed. 
The officers ailumed the ſpiritual duty, and united it 
with their military functions. During the intervals of 
action they occupied themſelves in ſermons, prayers, 
and exhortations. Rapturous ecſtacics ſupplied the 
place of ſtudy and reflection; and while the zealous 
devotees poured out their thoughts in unpremeditated 
harangues, they miſtook that eloquence, which to their 
own ſurpriſe, as well as that of others, flowed in upon 
them, for divine illuminations, and illapſes of the Holy 
Spirit. Wherever they were quartered, they excluded 
the miniſter from his pulpit ; and, uſurping his place, 
conveyed their ſentiments to the audience with all the 
authority that followed their power, their valour, and 
their military exploits, united to their apparent zeal 
and fervour. The private ſoldiers were ſeized with the 
ſame ſpirit; and in ſhort, ſuch an enthuſiaſm ſeized the 
whole army as was perhaps ſcarce ever cqualled. 

The royzaliſts ridiculed this fanaticiſm of the parlia- 
mentary armies, withont being ſenſible how much rea- 
ſon they had to dread it, They were at this time e— 
qua), if not ſuperior, in numhers to their enemies ; but 
ſo licentious, that they were become more formidable 
to their friends than their enemies. The commanders 
were moſt of them men of diſſolute characters; in the 
welt eſpecially, where Goring commanded, univerſal 
{poil and bavock were committed; and the whole coun- 
try was laid waſte by the rapine of the army; ſo that 
the moſt devoted friends both to the church and ſtate 
wiſhed there for ſuch ſucceſs tothe parliamentary forces 
as might put an end to theſe diſorders. 


The natural conſequence of ſuch enthuſiaſm in the Royaliſts 
parliamentary army, and licentiouſneſs in that of the defcated at 
king, was, that equal numbers of the latter would no Naſeby. 


longer maintain their ground againſt the former. This 
appeared in the deciſive battle of Naſcby, where the 
forces were nearly equal ; but after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, Charles was entirely defcated, 500 of his 
officers and 4000 private men made priſoners, all his 
artillery and ammunition taken, and his infantry to- 
tally diſperſed ; ſo that ſcarce any victory could be 
more complete. 

After this fatal battle, the king retired firſt to Here- 
ford, then to Abergayenny ; and remained ſome time 
in Wales, from the vain hope of raiſing a body of in- 
fantry in theſe quarters already harraſled and exhauſted. 
His affairs now, however, went to ruin in all quarters. 
Fairfax retook Leiceſter on the 17th of June, On the 
oth of July, he raiſed the ſiege of Taunton ; and the 
royaliſts retired to Lamport, an opcn town in the coun- 
ty of Somerſet. Here they were attacked by Fairfax, 
and beat from their poſt, with the loſs of 300 killed 
and 1400 taken priſoners, This was followed — 

the 
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ontroſe was thus ſignalizing his valour in Parliamen- 
the north, Fairfax, or rather Oliver Cromwell under tary army 
his name, employed himſelf in bringing in a new mode/ new mo- 
into the parliamentary army, and throwing the whole delled. 
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the loſs of Bridgewater, which Fairfax took three days 
after; making the garriſon, to the number of 2500 
men, priſoners of war. He then reduced Bath and 
Sharburn; and on the 11th of September Briſtol was 
ſarreudered to bim by prince Rupert, though a few 
days before he had boaſted in a letter to Charles, that 
he would defend the place for four months. This fo 
enraged the KIN, that he immediately recalled all the 
prince's commiſſions, and ſent him a paſs to go beyoud 
ſca. 

The Scots in the mean time, having made themſelves 
maſters of Carliſle after an obſtinate ſiege, marched 
ſouthwards and inveſted Hereford ; but were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege on the king's approach. And this 
was the laſt glimpſe of ſucceſs that attended his arms. 
Having marched to the relicf of Cheſter, which was 
anew beſieged by the parliamentary forces under coloncl 
Jones, his rear was attacked by Pointz, and an engage- 
ment immediately enſued, While the fight was con- 
tinned with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed to in- 
cline to the royaliſts, fog tell upon them from the o- 
ther ſide, and defeated them with the loſs of 60 killed 
and 1000 taken priſoners. The king with the remains 
of his army fled to Newark ; and from thence eſcaped 
to Oxford, where he ſhut himſelf up during the winter 
ſcaſon. 

After the ſurrender of Briſtol, Fairfax and Cromwell 
having divided their forces, the former marched weſt- 
wards in order to complete the conqueſt of Devonſſiſire 
and Cornwall; the Latter attacked the king's garriſons 
which lay to the eaſt of Briſtol, Nothing was able to 
ſtand * * theſe victorious generals; every town was 
obliged to ſubmit, and every body of troops that pre- 
2 to re ſiſt were utterly defeated. At laſt, news 
arrived, that Mantroſe himſelf, after ſome more ſucceſ- 
ſes, was defeated ; and thus the only hope of the royal 
party was deſtroyed, 

When that brave general deſcended into the touthern 
counties, the covenanters, aſſembling their whole force, 
met him with a numerous army, and gave him battle 
Here he obtained his moſt memorable vic- 
tory; 6000 of the covenanters were killed on the ſpot, 
and no remains of an army left them in Scotland, Many 
noblemen, who ſecretly favoured the royal cauſe, now 
declared openly for it when they ſaw a force able to 
ſupport them. The marquis of Douglaſs, the earls of 
Annandale and Hartfield, the lords Fleming, Seton, 
Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, flocked to the 
royal ſtandard, Edinburgh opened its gates, and gave 
liberty to all the priſoners there detained by the cove- 
nanters. Among the reſt was lord Opilvy, ſon to 
Airly, whoſe family had contributed very much to the 
victory gained at Kilſyth.—David Leſly was detached 
from the army in England, and marched to the relief 
of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland, Montroſe advan- 
ced (till further to the ſouth, allured by the vain hopes, 
both of roating to arms the earls of Hume, Traquaire, 
and Roxborough, who had promiſed to join him; and 
of obtaining from England fome ſnpply of cavalry, in 
which he was very deficient. By the negligence of his 
ſcouts, Leſly, at Philip-hangh in the foreſt, ſurprized 
his army, much diminiſhed in numbers from the deſer— 
tion of the Highlanders, who had retired to the hills, 
according to cuſtom, to ſecure their plunder. After a 
{harp coutlict, in which Montroſe exerted great valour, 
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his forces were routed by Leſly's cavalry, and he him+ Prieain, 
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Nothing could be more affecting than the ſituation 
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the parliament their own terms, and ſent them repeated bimiſelf rg 


meſlages to this purpoſe, but they never deigned to the Scot. 


make him the lealt reply. Ar laſt, after reproaching 
him with the blood ſpilt during the war, they told him 
that they were preparing ſome bills, to which, if he 
would conſent, they would then be able to judge of 
his pacific inclinations. Fairfax, in the mean time, 
was advancing with a victorions army in order to lay 
ſicge to Oxford; and Charles, rather than ſubmit to be 
taken captive and led in triumph by his infolent ſub- 
jets, reſolved to give himſclt up to the Scots, who had 
never teſtified ſuch implacable animoſity againſt him, 
and to truſt to their loyalty for the reſt. After paſling 
through many bye-ways and crofs-roads, he arrived in 
company with only two perſons, Dr Hudſon and Mr 
Aſnburnham, at the Scots camp before Newark, and 
diſcovered himſelf to lord Leven their generals 
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pected from theſe infatuated bigots, deſtitute of every him to the 


principle of reaſon, honour, or humanity. 
endeayouring toalleviate the diſtreſſes of their ſovereign, 
they ſuffered him to be inſulted by the clergymen. 
They immediately ſent an account of his arrival to the 
Engliſh parliament, and they as quickly entered into a 
treaty with the Scots about delivering up their priſoner. 
The Scots thought this a proper time for the recovery 
of their arrears due to them by the Engliſh. A great 
deal was really due them, and they claimed much more 
than actually belonged to them. Ar laſt after various 
debates between them and the parliament, in which 
they pretended to great honour, and inſiſted upon ma- 
ny punctilios, it was agreed, that upon payment of 
L. 300, co, the Scots ſhould deliver up the king to his 
enemics; and this was cheerfully complied with. Thus 
the Scots juſtly fell under the cenſure of having fold 
their king who had thrown himſelf upon their mercy ; 
a ſtain peculiar tothe nation, and unparalleled in hiſlo- 
ry either ancient or modern. It muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that the infamy of this bargain had ſuch 
an influence on the Scots parliament, that they once 
voted that the king ſhould be protected and his liberty 
inſiſted on. But the general aſſembly interpoſed ; and 
pronounced, that as he had refuſed to take the cove- 
nant which was preſſed on him, it became not the god- 
ly to concern themſelves about his fortunes. ' In con- 
equence of this, the parliament were obliged io re- 
tract their vote. The king, being delivered over to 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, was conducted under a 
guard to Holdenby in the county of Northampton, 
where he was very rigorouſly confined ; his ancient ſer- 
vants being diſmiſſed, himſelf debarred from viſits, and 
all communication cut off with his friends or family. 
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The civil war being now over, the king abſolved his The army 


followers from their allegiance, and the parliament had begin to u- 
From ſurp the 10 
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now no enemy to fear but their own 1roops. 


this quarter their danger only aroſe; and it was not ae 
long before they found themſelves in the ſame unfortu- i 


nate ſituation to which they had reduced the king. 
The majority of the houſe were Preſbyterians, but the 
majority of the army were independents. The former, 
ſoon after the retreat of the Scots, ſeeing every _ 
reduce 
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Britain. reduced to obedicnce, propoſed to diſband a conſider- 
—— able part of the army, and ſend the reſt over to Ireland. 
This was by no means reliſhed, and Cromwell took care 
to heighten the diſſatisfaction. Inſtead of preparing to 
diſband, therefore, the ſoldiers reſolved to petition ; 
and they began by deſiring an indemnity, ratified by 
the king, for any illegal actions which they might have 
committed during the war. The commons voted that 
this petition tended to introduce mutiny, &c. and threat- 
ened to proceed againſt the promoters of it as enemies 
A military to the ſtate and diſturbers of the public peace. The 
army now begau to ſet up for themſelves. In oppoſi- 
tion to the parliament at Weſtminſter, a military par- 
liament was formed. The principal officers formed a 
council to repreſent the body of peers ; the ſoldiers e- 
lected two men out of each company to repreſent the 
commons, and theſe were called the apitators of the 
army ; and of this aſſembly Cromwell took care to be a 
member. The new parliament ſoon found many grie- 
vances to be redreſſed ; and ſpecified ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable. The commons were obliged to yield to 
every requeſt, and the demands of the agitators roſe in 
proportion. The commons accuſed the army of mu. 
tiny and ſedition ; the army retorted the charge, and al- 
leged that the king had been depoſed only to make 
way for their uſurpations. Cromwell, in the mean time, 
who ſecreily conducted all the meaſures of the army, 
while he exclaimed againſt their violence, reſolved to 
ſeize the king's perſon. Accordingly a party of 500 horſe 
appeared at Holmby caſtle, under the command of 
one Joyce, originally a taylor, but now a cornet; and 
by this man was the king conducted to the army, who 
were haſtening to their rendezvous at Triplo-heath near 
Cambridge. Nextday Cromwell arrived among them, 
where he was received with acclamations of joy, and im- 
mediately inveſted with the ſupreme command. 

The commons now ſaw the deſigns of the army; but 
it was too late, all reſiſtance was become vain : Crom- 
well adyanced with precipitation, and wasin a few days 
at St Alban's. Even ſubmiſſion was now to no purpoſe ; 
the army till roſe in their demands, in proportion as 
theſe demands were gratified, till at laſt they claimeda 
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right of modelling the whole government, and ſettling . 


the nation, k 
Cromwell began by accuſing eleven members of the 
louſe, the very leaders of the preſbyterian 
vilty of high treaſon, and being enemies of the army. 
he commons were willing to protect them; but the 
army inſiſting on their diſmiſſion, they voluntarily left 
the houſe. At laſt the citizens of London, finding the 
conſtitntion totally overturned, and a military deſpotiſm 
beginning to take place, inſtead of the kingly one they 
were formerly afraid of, began to think ſeriouſly of re- 
preſſing the inſolence of the troops. The common coun- 
cil aſſembled the militia of the city; the works were 
manned ; and a manifeſto publiſhed, aggravating the 
hoſtile intentions of the army. Finding that the com- 
mons, in compliance with the requeſt of the army, had 
yored that the city-militia ſhould be diſbanded, the 
multitude roſe, beſieged the door. of the houſe, and ob- 
liged them to reverſe that vote they had fo Jately paſ- 
ſed. The aſſembly was, of conſequence, divided into 
two parties; the greater part ſiding with the citizens; 
bat t — * wich the two ſpeakers at their head, 
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were for encouraging the army. Accordingly the two Aritain. 
ſpeskers, with 620f the members, ſceretly retired from oaityl 
the houſe, and threw themſclves under the proteQion 5,1. ve 
of the army, who were then at Hounſlow-heath. They members of 
were received with ſhouts and acclamations; their intc- parliament 
grity was extolled ; and the whole force of the ſoldiery, i in the 
to che number of 20,000 men, now moved forward to . 
reiuſtate them in their places. 

In the mean time, the part of the houſe which was 
leſt, reſolved to reſiſt the encroachments of the army. 
They choſe new ſpeakers, gave orders for enliſting 
troops, ordered the train · bands to man the lines; and 
tlic whole city boldly reſolved to reſiſt the invaſion. 
But this reſolution only held while the enemy was at a r;0 
diſtance ; for when Cromwell appeared, all was obedi - The ret 
ence and ſubmiſfion : the gates were opened to the ge- ſubmit. 
neral, who attended the two ſpeakers and the reſt of 
the members peaceably to their habitations. The ele- 
ven impeached members being accuſed as canſes of the 
tumult, were expelled ; and moſt of them retired io the 
continent. The mayor, ſheriff, and three aldermen, 
were ſent to the tower; ſeveral citizens, and officers of 
the militia, were committed to priſon ; the lines about 
the city levelled with the ground ; and the command of 
the Tower was given to Fairfax. 

It now only remained to diſpoſe of the king, who 
remained a priſoner at Hampton-court. The indepen- 
dent army, at the head of whom was Cromwell, on one 
band ; and the preſbyterians, in name of both houſes, 
on the other; treated with him ſeparately in private. 
He had ſometimes even hopes, that, in theſe ſtruggles 
for power, he might have been choſen mediator in the 
diſpute; and he expected that the kingdom at laſt, be- 
ing ſenſible of the miſeriesof anarchy, would of its own 
accord be huſhed into its former tranquil condition. 
At this time he was treated with ſome flattering marks 
of diſtintion ; he was permitted to converſe with his 
old ſervants ; his chaplains were permitted to attend 
him, and celebrate divine ſervice their own way. But 
the moſt exquiſite pleaſure he enjoyed was in the com- 
pany of his children, with whom he had ſeveral inter- 
views. The meeting on theſe occaſions was fo pathe- 
tic, that Cromwell himſelf, who was once preſent, could 
not help being moved, and was heard to declare, that 
he never beheld ſuch an A ſcene before, But 
theſe inſtances of reſpe& were of no long continuance. 
As ſoon as the army had gained a complete victory over 
the houſe of commons, the king was treated not only 
with the greateſt diſreſpect, bat even kept in continual rx 
alarms for his own perſonal ſafety. The conſequence Charles 
of this was, that Charles at laſt reſolved to withdraw reſolves t» 
himſelf from the kingdem. Accordingly, on the 11th leave the 
of November 1647, attended only by Sir John Berke- Lingoom. 
ley, Aſhburnham, and Leg, he privately left Hamp- 
ton- court; and his eſcape was not diſcovered till near 
an hour after ; when thoſe who entered his chamber, 
found on the table ſome letters directed to the parlia- 
ment, to the general, and te the officer who had at- 
tended him. All night he travelled through the foreſt, 
and arrived next day at Tichfield, a ſcat of the earl of 
Southampton, where reſided the counteſs dewager, 2 
woman of honour, to whom the king knew he might 
ſafely entraſt his perſon. Before he arrived at this 
place, he had gone to the ſea-coſt : and expreſſed great 
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Britain, anxiety that a ſhip which he ſeemed to look for had of his hardy veterans, feared not to give them battle. 
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not arrived. He could not hope to remain long con- 
cealed at Tichfield : the queſtion was, what mcaſure 
ſnould next be embraced ? In the neighbourhood lay 
the iſle of Wight, of which Hammond was governor. 
This man. was entirely dependent on Cromwell, which 
was a very anfavourable circumſtance : yet becauſe the 
governor was nephew to Dr Hammond the king's fa- 
vourite chaplain, and had acquired a good reputation 
in the army, it was thought proper to have recourſe 
to him in 1 preſent exigence, when no other rational 
expedient could be thought of. Athburnham and 
Berkely were diſpatched to the iſland. They had or- 
ders not to inform Hammond of the place where the 
king lay concealed, till they had firſt obtained a pro- 
miſe of him not to deliver up his-majeſty, even though 
the parliament and army ſhould require him; but re- 
ſtore him to his liberty, if he could not protect him. 
The promiſe would have been but a flender ſecurity: 
ye even without exacting it, Aſhburnham imprudent- 

„if not treacherouſly, brought Hammond to Tich- 

eld; and the king was obliged to put himſclf into 
his hands, and to attend him to Cariſbroke caſtle in 
the Iſle of Wight, where, though he was received with 

reat demonſtratious of reſpect and kindneſs, he was 
in reality a priſoner, 

While the king continued in this forlorn ſituation, 
Cromwell found himſclf upon the point of loſing all the 
fruits of his former ſchemes, by having his own prin- 
ciples turned againſt himſelf. Among the Indepen- 
dents, who in geueral were for no eccleſiaſtical ſubor- 
dination, a ſet of men grew up called /zve//ers, who 
diſallowed all ſubordination whatſoever, and declared 
that they would have no other chaplain, king, or ge- 
neral, but Jeſus Chriſt. Though this would have gone 
down very well with Cromwell as long as it was only 
directed againſt his enemies, be did not ſo well reliſh it 
when applied to himſelf, Having intimation that the 
levellers were to meet at a certain place, he unexpec- 
tedly appeared before them at the head of his red regi- 
meut, which had hitherto been deemed invincible. He 
demanded, in the name of God, what theſe meetings 
and murmurings meant; he expoſtulated with them 
upon the danger and conſequence of their precipitant 
ſchemes, and deſired them immediately to depart. In- 
ſtead of obeying, however, they returned an inſolent 
anſwer; wherefore ruſhing on them in a fury, he laid 
two of them dead at his feet. His guards diſperſing 
the reſt, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be hanged upon 
the ſpot, and ſent others to London ; and thus dif- 
firated a faction no otherwiſe criminal than in having 
followed his own example. 

Cromwell's authority was greatly increaſed by the 
laſt mentioned action; but it became irreſiſtible in con- 
ſequence of a new and unexpected addition to his ſuc- 
ceſſes. The Scots, perhaps aſhamed of the reproach 
of having ſold their king, and ſtimulated farther by the 
Independents, who took all occaſions to mortify them, 
raiſed an army in his favour, and the chicf command 
was given to the carl of Hamilton; while Langdale, 
who profeſſed himfelf at the head of the more bigotted 

rty who had taken the covenant, marched at the 
** of bis ſeparate body, and both invaded the north 
of England. Though theſe two armies amounted to 
above 20,000 men, yet Cromwell, at the head of 8000 


He attacked them one after another; ronted and diſ- 
3 them; took Hamilton priſoner; and, followin 

is blow, entered Scotland, the government of which 
he ſettled entirely to his fatisfaftion. An inſurrection 
in Kent was quelled by Fairfax with the ſame ecaſc; 
and nothing but ſucceſs attended all this uſurper's at- 
tempts. 

During theſe contentions, the king, who was kept 
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a priſoner at Cariſbroke caſtle, continued to negociate tion be- 
with the parliament for ſettling the unſpeakable cala- tween the 


mities of the kingdom. The parliament now ſaw no 
other method of deſtroying the military power, but to 
depreſs it by the kingly. Frequent propoſals for an ac- 
commodation paſſed between the captive king and the 
commons ; but the great obſtacle which had all along 
ſtood in the way, ſtill kept them from agrecing. This 
was the king's refuſing to aboliſh epiſcopacy, though 
he conſented to alter the liturgy. However, the treaty 
was (till carried on with vigour, and the parliament for 
the firſt time ſcemed in carneſt to conclude their nepo- 
ciations, But all was now too late. The victorious 
army, with Cromwell at their head, advanced to Wind- 
ſor, and with furious remonſtrances began to demand 
vengeance on the king. The unhappy monarch had 
been lately ſent under confinement to that place; and 
from thence he was now conveyed ro Hurſt-caſtle in 
Hampſhire, oppoſite to the ifle of Wight. The par- 
liament in the mean time began to iſſue ordinances for 
a more effectual oppoſition to theſe military encroach- 
ments, when they were aſtoniſhed by a meſſage from 
Cromwell, that he intended paying them a viſit next 
day with his whole army; and in the mean time or- 
dering them to raiſe him L. 30, o on the city of 
London. 

The commons, though deſtitute of all hopes of pre- 
vailiag, had ſtill the courage to reſiſt, and to attempt 
in the face of the whole army to finiſh the treaty they 
had begun with the king. They had taken into con- 
ſideration the whole of his conceſſions; and though 
they had formerly voted them unſatisfactory, they now 
renewed the conſultation with great vigour. After a 
violent debate which laſted three days, it was carried 
in the king's favour by a majority of 129 againſt 83, 


that his conceſſions were a foundation for the houſes to 


proceed upon in ſettling the affairs of the nation. This 
was the laſt attempt in his favour ; for the next day 
colonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, blockaded 
the houſe ; and ſeizing in the paſſage 41 members of 


ng and 
parliament 
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Pride's 


the Preſbyterian party, ſent them to a low room be- purge+ 


longing to the houſe, that paſſed by the denomination 
of Hell. Above 160 members more were excluded; 
and none were allowed to enter but the moſt furious 
and determinedof the Independents, in all not exceed- 
ing 60. This atrocious invaſion of parliamentary rights 
commonly paſſe by the name of Pride's purge, and 
the remaining members were called the Rump. Theſe 
ſoon voted, that the tranſactions of the houſe a few days 
before were entirely illegal, and that their general's 
conduct was juſt and neceſſary. 

Nothing now remained, to complete the wicked- 


157 
Charge 


neſs of this parliament, but the murder of the king. In againſt 


this aſſembly, therefore, compoſed of the moſt obſcure 
citizens, and officers of the army, a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in a charge againſt the king; and 

h on 


the king 
brought Þ- 
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Britain, on their report, a vote paſſed declaring it treaſon in a 


King to levy war againſt his parliament. 


158 
His trial. 


thority of the court. 


It was there- 
fore reſolved, that an high court of juſtice ſhould be 
appointed, to try his majeſty for this new invented 
trcaſon. For form's ſake, they deſired the concurrence 
of the few remaining lords in the upper houſe ; but 
there was virtue enough left in that body unanimouſly 
to reject the propoſal. The commons, however, were 
not to be ſtopped by ſo ſmall an obſtacle. They voted 
that the concurrence of the houſe of lords was unneceſ- 
ſary, and that the people were the origin of all juſt 
power. To add to their zeal, a woman of Hereford- 
ſhire, illuminated by prophetical viſions, deſired ad- 
mittance, and communicated a revelation ſhe pretend- 
ed to have received from heaven. She aſſured them 
that their meaſures were conſecrated from above, and 
ratified by the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt. This in- 
telligence gave them great comfort, aud much con- 
firmed them in their preſent reſolutions. 

Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
manded to conduct the king from Hurſt-caſtle to Wind- 
ſor, and from thence to London. His aſſlicted ſub- 
jects, who ran to have a ſight of their ſovereign, were 
greatly affected at the change that appeared in his face 
and perſon. He had permitted his beard to grow; 
his hair was become venerably grey, rather by the 
preſſure of anxiety than the hand of time; while the 
reſt of his apparel bore the marks of misfortune and 
decay. He had long been attended by an old decrepid 
ſervant whoſe name was Sir Philip Warwick, who could 
only deplore his maſter's fate without being able to re- 
venge his cauſe. All the exterior ſymbols of ſovereignty 
were now withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to 
ſerve him without ceremony. He could not, how- 
ever, be perſuaded that his adverſaries would brin 
him to a formal trial; but he every moment e 
to be diſpatched by private aſſaſſination. 

From the 6th to the 20th of January was ſpent in 
making preparations for this extraordinary trial. The 
court of juſtice conſiſted of 133 perſons named by the 
commons ; but of theſe never above 70 met upon the 
trial, The members were chicfly compoſed of the prin- 
cipal officers of the army, moſt of them of very mean 
birth, together with ſome of the lower houſe, and a 
few citizens of London. Bradihaw a lawyer was cho- 
ſen preſident ; Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the peo- 
ple of England; Doriflaus, Steele, and Aſke, were 
named aſſiſtants. The court fat in Weſtminſter-ball. 
When the king was brought for ward before the court, 
he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed 
within the bar. Though long detained a priſoner, 
and now produced as a criminal, he ſtill maintained the 
dignity of a king. His charge was then read by the 
ſolicitor, accuſing him of having been the cauſe of all 
the bloodſhed which followed ſince the commencement 
of the war; after which Bradſhaw directed his diſcourſe 
to him, and told him that the court expected his anſwer. 

The king began his defence with declining the au- 
He ig ey that having 


been engaged in treaty with his two houſes of parlia- 


ment, and having finiſhed almoſt every article, he cx- 
pected a different treatment from what he had now re- 
ceived. He perceived, he ſaid, no appearance of an 
upper houſe, which was neceſſary to conſtitute a juſt 


tribunal, He alleged that he was himſelf the king and 
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fountain of law, and conſequently conld not be tried Britain. 
by laws to which he had never given his aſſent; that 
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having been catruſted with the liberties of the people, 
he would not now betray them by recognizing a power 
founded in uſurpation ; that he was willing, before a 
proper tribunal, to enter into the particulars of his de- 
fence: but that before them he muſt decline any apo- 
logy for his innocence, leſt he ſhould be conſidered as 
the betrayer of, and not a martyr for, the conſtitution. 
Bradſhaw, ia order to ſupport the authority of the 
court, inſiſted, that they had received their authority 
from the people, the ſource of all right. He preſſed 
the king not to decline the authority of the court that 
was delegated by the commons of England, and inter- 
rupted and over-ruled him in his attempts to reply. In 
this manner the king was three times produced before 
the court, and as often perſiſted in declining its juriſ- 
diction. The fourth and laſt time be was brought be- 
fore this ſelf-created tribunal, as he was procceding 
thither, he was inſulted by the ſoldiers and the mob, 
who cried ont, © Juſtice! juſtice! Execution! execu- 
tion! but he continued undaunted, His judges hav- 
ing now examined ſome witneſſes, by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arms againſt the 
forces commiſſioned by parliament, they pronounced 
ſentence againſt him. He ſeemed very anxious at this 
time to be admitted to a conference with the two 
houſes, and it was ſuppoſed that he intended to reſign 
the crown to his fon ; but the court refuſed compli- 
ance, and conſidered his requeſt as an artifice to delay 
juſtice, . 


The behaviour of Charles under all theſe inſtances of He on: 
In going ſulted by 
theſoldicrs. 


low-bred malice was great, firm, and equal. 
through the hall from this execrable tribunal, the ſol- 
diers and rabble were again inſtigated to cry out, Juſ- 
tice and gxecution ! They reviled him with the moſt 
bitter reproaches. Among other inſults, one miſcreant 
preſumed to ſpit in the face of his ſovereign. He pa- 
tiently bore their inſolence: © Poor ſouls (cried he), 
they would treat their generals in the ſame manner for 
fix-pence.” Thoſe of the populace who ſtill retained the 
feclings of humanity expreſſed their ſorrow in ſighs 
and tears. A ſoldier more compaſſionte than the reſt 
could not help imploring a bleſſing on his royal head, 
An officer overhearing him, ſtruck the honeſt centinel 
to the ground before the king ; who could not help 
ſaying, that the puniſhment exceeded the offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, Charles deſired permiſ- 
ſion of the houſe to ſee his children, and to be attended 
in his private devotions by Dr Juxon late biſhop of 
London. Theſe requeſts were granted, and alſo three 
days to prepare for execution, Every night between 
his ſentence and execution, the king ſlept ſound as uſual, 
though the noiſe of the workmen employed in framin 


160 
the ſcaffold continually reſounded in his ears. The fatal His cxecu- 


morning being at laſt arrived, he roſe early; and call. tion. 


ing one of his attendants, he bad him employ more 
than uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparing him for 
ſo great a ſolemnity. The ſtreet before Whitehall was 
the place deſtined for his execution ; for it was intend- 
ed that this ſhonld increaſe rhe ſeverity of his puniſh- 
ment. He was led through the be eee to the 
ſcaffold adjoining to that edifice, attended by his friend 
and ſervant biſhop Juxon, a man of the ſame mild and 
ſteady virtues with his maſter. The ſcaftold, which was 

4F 2 covered 


Pictyof the 
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on it were to be ſeen the block, the axe, and two cxe- 
cntioners in maſks. The people, in crowds, ſtood at 
a greater diſtance, The king ſurveycd all theſe ſolemn 
preparations with calm compoſure ; and, as he could 
not expect to be heard by the people at diſtance, he 
addreticd bimſelf to the few perſons who ſtood round 
him. He there jaſtified his own innocence in the late 
fatal wars: he obſerved, that be had not taken arms till 
after the parliament had ſhown him the example ; and 
that he had no other object in his warlike preparations, 
than to preſerve that authority entire which had been 
tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors. But, though inno- 
cent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity 
of his execution in the eyes of his Maker: he owned 
that he was juſtly paniſhed for having conſented to the 
execution of an unjuſt ſentence a the earl of Straf- 
ford. He forgave all his enemies; cxhorted the peo- 
ple to return to their obedience, and acknowledge his 
ſon as his ſucceſſor ; and ſigniſied his attachment to the 
Prote ſtant religion as profeſſed by the church of Eng- 
land. So ſtroug was the impreſſion made by bis dying 
words on thoſe who could hear him, that colonel Tom- 
Unſon himſelf, to whoſe care he had been committed, 
acknowledged himſelf a convert. At one blow his head 
was ſevered from his body. The other executioner then, 


holding up the head, exclaimed, *©* This is the head of 


a traitor, 

It is impoſlible to deſcribe the grief, indignation, 
and aſtoniſhment, which took prom not only among 
the ſpectators, who were overwhelined with a flood of 
ſorrow, bin thronghout the whole nation, as ſoon as 
thre report of this fatal execution was conveyed to them. 
Each blamed himſelf either with active diſloyalty to 
the king, or a paſſive compliance with his deſtroyers. 
The very pulpits that uſed to reſound with inſolence 
and ſedition were now bedewed with tears of unfeigned 
repentance ; and all united in their deteſtation of thoſe 
dark hypocrites who, to ſatisfy their own enmity, in- 
volved a whole nation in the guilt of treaſon. —Charles 
was executed on the 3oth of January 1649, in the 49th 
year of liis age, and 24th of his reign. He was of a 
middling ſtatute, robuſt, and well-proportioned. His 
viſage was pleaſant, but melancholy ; and it is probable 
that the continual troubles in which he was involved 
might have made that impreſſion on his countenance. 

It being remarked, that the king, the moment be- 
fore he ſtretched out his neck to the executioner, had 
ſaid to Joxon, with a very earneſt accent, the ſingle 
word REMEMBER, great HY were ſuppoſed ode 
concealed under that word; and the generals vehe- 
wently inſiſted with the prelate that he ſhoald inform 
chem of the king's meaning. Juxon told them that the 
king, having frequently charged him to inculcate on 
his fon the forgiveneſs of his murderers, bad taken this 
opportunity: in the laſt moment of bis liſe, when his 
commands, he ſuppoſed, wovld be regarded as ſaered 
and inviolable, to reiterate that defire; and that his 
mild ſpirit thus terminated its preſent courſe by an act 
of benevolence to bis greateſt enemies. 


16 
Difſolution The diffolution of the monarchy in England ſoon 
«f the Eng- followed the death of the monarch. When the peers 
liſh monar- met on the day appointed in their adjournment, they 
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Britain. covered with black, was guarded by a regiment of ſol- 
— dirs under the command of colonel Tomliaſen; and 


their late ſovereign. 
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entered upon buſineſs; and ſent down ſome votes 16 Britain. 
the commons, of which the latter deigned not io like 


the leaſt notice, In a few days after, Oe commons 
voted, that the houſe of lords was uſelcſs and danger- 
ous; for which reaſon it was aboliſhed. They voted it 
high treaſon to acknowledge Charles Stuart, ſon of the 
late king, as ſucec ſſor to the throne, A great ſeal was 
made: on one ſide of which were engraven the arms of 
England and Ireland, with this iuſcription, © The 

eat ſcal of England.” On the reverſe was repre- 
e the houſe of commons ſitting, with this motto: 
© On the firſt year of freedom, by God's bleſſing re- 
ſtored, 1649. The forms of all public buſineſs were 
changed from being tranſacted in the king's name, 10 
that of the keepers of the liberties of England. 


bench. 


commonwealth, come.” The king's ſtatue in the ex- 
change was thrown down; and on the pedeſial theſe 
words were inſcribed : Exit tyrannns, regum nitinns ; 
« The tyrant is gone, the laſt of the kings.“ The 
commons, it is ſaid, intended to bind the princeſs E- 


lizabeth apprentice to a button- maker; the duke of 


Glouceſter was to be tanght ſome other mechanical em- 
ployment : but the former ſoon died of grief, as is ſup- 
poſed, for her father's tragical end; the latter was 
ſent beyond ſea by Cromwell. 

The commons next proceeded io puniſh thoſe who 
had been moſt remarkable for their attachment to 
The duke of Hamilton, lord Ca- 
pel, and the carl of Holland, were condemned and 
executed; the carl of Norwich and Sir John Owen 
were alſo condemned, and afterwards pardoned. Theſe 
executions irritated the Scots: their loyalty began to 
return; and the inſolence of the independents, with 
their victories, inflamed them ſtill more. They de- 
termined, therefore, to acknowledge prince Charles for 
their king, but at the ſame time to abridge his power 
by every limitation which they had attempted to im- 
poſe on his father, 

Charles, after the death of his father, having paſſed Ch 


ſome time at Paris, and finding no likelihood of affiſt- invited in- 


ance from that quarter, was glad io accept of any con- to 
ditions. The Scots, however, while they were thus pro- 
feſfing loyalty to their king, were nevertheleſs cruelly 
puniſhing his adherents. Among others, the brave 
marquis of Montrofe was taken priſoner, as he endea- 
voured to raiſe the Highlanders in the royal canſe ; and 
being brought to Edinburgh, was hanged on a gibbet 
30 feet high, then quartered, and his limbs ſtuck up 
in the principal towns of the Kingdom. Yet, not- 
withſtanding all this ſeverity, Charles ventured into 
Scotland, and had the mortification to enter the gate of 
Edinburgh where the limbs of that faithful ent 
were till expoſed. 


The young king ſoon found that he had only ex- His hard u- 
changed his exile for impriſonment. He was ſurrounded ſage there. 


and inceſſantly importuned by the fanatical clergymen, 
who having 7 royalty under their feet, were re- 
folved ro keep it ſtill ſubſervient, and to trample upon 
it with all the comamely of upſtarts. Charles pretended 
to give ear to their diſcourſes; but, however, made an 

attemys 


6 
The Enth 
court of king's bench was called the court of public and tyran- 
Nay, ſo cautious on this head, it is ſaid, were u ol the 
ſome of the republicans, that, in reciting the Lord's **P* 
prayer, they would not ſay © thy kingdom,” but « thy © 


Britain. 
— — 
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ſucceſ⸗ in 
I-alabc. 
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attempt 16 eſcape. He' was overtaken and brought 
back; when he owned the greatneſs of his faulr, and 
teſtified bis repentance fot what he had done. Cromwell, 
in the mean time, who had been appointed by the par- 
liament to command the army in Ireland, proſecuted 
the war in that kingdom with his uſual ſucceſs, He 
had to encounter the royaliſts commanded by the duke 
of Ormond, and the native Iriſh led on by O'Neal. 
Theſe troops he quickly overcame; and moſt of the 
towns, intimidated by his cruelty, opened their gares 
at his approach. He was on the point of reducing the 
whole kingdom, when he was recalled by the parlia- 
ment to Elend his country againſt the Scots, who 
had raiſed à conſiderable army in ſupport of the royal 
cauſe. 

On the return of Cromwell to England, he was cho- 


of the Scots ſen commander in chief of the parliamentary forces in 


109 
They are 
deſeated by 
Cromwell. 
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the room of Fairfax, who declined oppoſing the preſ- 
byterians. The new general immediately fet forward 
ſor Scotland with an army of 16,0c0 men, where he 
was oppoſed by general Leſly, who formed an excel- 
lent plan for his own defence. This pradent com- 
mander, knowing his men to be inferior in valour and 
diſcipline, however ſuperior in numbers, to thoſe of 
Cromwell, kept himſelf carefully in his entrenchments. 
At laſt Cromwell was, drawn into a very diſadvan- 
tageous poſt near Dunbar, where his antagoniſt waited 
deliberately to take advantage of him. From this im- 
minent danger, however, he was delivered by the 
madneſs of the Scots clergy. They, it ſeems, had 
been wreſtling in prayer with the Lord night and day, 
and at laſt fancied that they had obtained the ſupe- 
riority. Revelations were made them, that the here- 
tical army, together with Agag their general, would 
be delivered into their hand. Upon the aſſurances of 
theſe viſions, they obliged their general to deſcend in- 
to the plain, and pive the Engliſh battle. When Crom- 
well ſaw this mad action, he aſſured his followers, that 
the Lord had delivered them into his hands, and or- 
dered his atmy to ling pſalms, as if already certain of 
victory. The Scots, though double the number of the 
Engliſh, were ſoon put to flight, and purſued with 
great ſlaughter, while Cromwell did not Joſe in all 
above 40 men. 

After this defeat, Charles put himſelf at the head of 
the remains of his army; and theſe he further ſtrengih · 
ened by the royaliſts, who had been for fome time ex- 
cluded from his ſervice by the covenanters. He was fo 
cloſely purſued by Cromwell, however, that be foon 
fonnd it impoſſible to maintain his army. 
therefore, that the way was open to England, he im- 
mediately directed his march towards that country, 
where he expected to be reinforced by all the royaliſts 
in that part of the kingdom. In this, however, he was 
deceived: the Enplith, terrified at the name of his op- 
ponent, dreaded to join him. But bis mortification was 

eaily increaſed, when at Worceſter he was informed, 
that Cromwell was matching with haſty ſtrides from 


Charles de- Scotland with an army of 40,000 men. This news was 


feated at 
Worceſter, 


ſcarcely arrived, when Cromwell himfelf was there. He 


fell upon the town on all ſides: the whole Scots army 


was either killed or taken prifoners ; and the king him- 
ſelf, —_— given many proofs of perſonal valour, was 
obliged to fly. 

The young king now entered upon a ſcene of ad- 
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ventures the moſt romantic that can be imagined. Af. Pritain · 
ter his hair was cut off, the beiter to diſguiſe his = W 


| nt, His adven- 
cutting faggots in a wood. He next made an attempt tures — 


to retire into Wales, under the conduct of one Pendrel, wares. 


Obſerving, 


B R'T 
ſon, he worked for ſome days in the habit of a pea 


a poor farmer, who was ſincerely attached to his cauſe. 
In this attempt, however, he was diſappointed ; every 
= being guarded to prevent their eſeape. Being ob- 
liged to return, he met one colonel Careleſs, who had 
eſcaped the carnage at Worceſter, In his company, 
the king was obliged to climb a ſpreading oak : among 
the thick branches of which they ſpent the day toge- 
ther, while they heard the ſoldiers of the enemy in 
purſuit of them below. From thence he paſſed with 
imminent danger, feeling all the varieties of famine, fa- 
tigue, and pain, till he arrived at the houſe of colonel 
Lane, a zealous royaliſt in Staffordſhire, There be 
deliberated abont the means of eſeaping into France; 
and Briſtol being ſuppoſed the propereſt port, it was 
reſolved that he ſhould ride thither before this gentle- 
man's ſiſter, on a viſit to one Mrs Norton, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of that city. During this journey, 
he every day met with perſons whoſe * he knew, 
and at onetime paſſed through a whole regiment of the 
3 army. 

When they arrived at Mrs Norton's, the firſt perſon 
they ſaw was one of his own chaplains fitting at the 
door, and amuſing himſelf with ſering people play at 
bowls. The King, aſter having taken proper care of his 
horſe in the ſtable, was ſhown to an apartment which 
Mrs Lane had provided for him, as it was ſaid he had 
the ague. The butler, however, being ſent io him with 
ſome refreſhment, no ſooner beheld his face, which was 
very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than he recolle&ed: 
bis king and maſter ; and falling on his knees, while the 
rears ſtreamed down his checks, cried out, I am re- 
Joiced to ſee your majeſty.” The king was alarmed ; 
but made the butler promiſe that he wonld Keep the 
ſecret from every mortal, even from. his maſter ; and the: 
honeſt ſervant punRoally obeyed him. 

No ſhip being found that would for a month ſet ſail 
from Briſtol either for France or Spain, the king was. 
obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. Hetherefore re- 
Paired to the houſe of colonel Wyndham in Dorſet- 
ſhire, where he was cordially received. His mother, a. 
venerable matron, ſeemed to think the end of her liſe 
nobly rewarded in having it in her power to give pro- 
tection to her _ She expreſſed no diſſatisfaction at 
having Joſt three ſons and one grandehild in the defence 
of his cauſe, ſince ſhe was honoured in being inſtrumen-- 
tal in his own preſervation. | | 

Purſuing from thence his journey to the ſea - ſide, he 
once more had a very narrow cſcape at a little inn, 
where he ſet up for the night. The day had been a 

inted for a ſolemn faſt; and a fanatical weaver, Who 

ad been a ſoldier in the parliamentary army, was. 
preaching againſt the King in a little chapel ng 
the bouſe. Charles, to avoid ſuſpicion, was himſe 


among the audience. It happened that a ſmith, of the 


ſame principles with the weaver, had been examinin 

the horſes belonging to the paſſengers, and came to aſ- 
ſare the preacher, that he knew by rhe faſhion of the 
ſhoes, that one of the ſtranger's horſes came from the 
north. The preacher immediately affirmed, that this 
horſe could belong to no other than Charles * 
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Britain. and inſtantly went with a conſtable to ſearch the inn. 
—— But Charles had taken timely precautions, and left the 
172 inn before the couſtable's arrival. 
He eſcapes At Shorcham, in Suſſex, a veſſel was at laſt ſound, 
to Frauce, in which he embarked. He was known to fo many, 
that if he had not ſct ſail at that critical moment, it 
had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. Aſter 41 days 
concealment, be arrived ſafely at Feſchamp in Nor- 
mandy, Noleſs than 40 men and women had at dif- 
173 ferent times been privy to his eſcape. 
Cromwell Cromwell in the mean time returned in triumph; 
treats Scot- and his firſt care was to depreſs the Scots, on account 
land aa of their having withfood the work of the goſpel as he 
conquered called it. An act was paſſed for aboliſhing royalty in 
province. Scotland, and annexing that kingdom as a conquered 
province to the Engliſh commonwealth. It was em- 
powered, however, to ſend ſome members to the Eng- 
liſh parliament, Jadges were appointed to diſtribute 
juſtice; and the people of that country, now freed from 
the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were not much diſſatis- 
fied with the government. 
War with All parts of the Britiſh dominions being now redu- 
the Dutch, ced to perfect ſubjection to the parliament, they next 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the Dutch, who had given but very 
flight cauſcs of complaint. It happened that one Dr 
Doriſlaus, who was of the number of the late king's 
judges, being ſent by the parliament as their envoy to 
Holland, was aſſaſſinated by one of the royal party 
who had taken refuge there. Some time after, alſo, 
Mr St John, appointed their ambaiſador to that court, 
was inſulted by the friends of the prince of Orange. 
Theſe were thought ſufficient reaſons for a declaration 
of war againſt the Hollanders by the commonwealth 
of England. The parliament's chief dependence lay 
in the activity and courage of Blake their admiral ; 
who, though he had not embarked in naval command 
till late in life, yet ſurpaſſed all that went before him 
in courage and dexterity, On the cthe other ſide, the 
Dutch oppoſed to him their famous admiral Van Tromp, 
to whom their country never ſince produced an equal. 
Many were the engagements between theſe celebrated 
admirals, and various was their ſucceſs. Several dread- 
ſul encounters ſerved rather to ſhow the excellency of 
the admirals than to determine their ſuperiority, At 
laſt the Dutch, who felt many great diſadvantages by 
the loſs of their trade, and by the total ſuſpenſion of 
their fiſheries, were willing to treat of a peace. The 
parliament, however, gave but a very anfavourable an- 
wer. They ſtadied to keep their navy on foot as long 
as they —_ rightly judging, that while the force of 
the nation was exerted by ſea, it would diminiſh the 
175 formidable power of Cromwell by land. 
Cromwell This great aſpirer, however, quickly perceived their 
reſolves to deſigns; and therefore, ſecure in the attachment of 
leise the the army, reſolved to ſcize the ſovereign power. He 
— tovercign- perſuaded the officers to preſent a petition for payment 


ty. | a ; 
/ ol arrears, and redreſs of grievances. His orders were 


obeyed : a petition was drawn up and preſented, in 
which the officers, after demanding their arrears, de- 
ſired the parliament to conſider how many years they 
had ſat, and what pretenſions they had formerly made 
of their deſigns to new-model the houſe, and eſtabliſh 
ſreedom on its broadeſt baſis. They alleged, that it 
was now full time to give place to others ; and however 
meritorious their actions might have been, yet the reſt 
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of the nation had ſome right, in their turn, to manifeſt u 
their patriotiſm in defence of their country, The - — 


houſe was highly offended : they appointed a committee 
to prepare an a&, ordaining that all perſons who pre- 
ſented ſuch petitions for the future ſhould be deemed 
guilty of high treaſon. To this the officers made a 
very warm remonſtrance, and the parliament as angry 
a reply. Cromwell being informed of this altercation, 
ſtarted np in the vtmoſt ſeeming fury, and turning to 
major Vernon, cried out, that he was compelled to 
do a thing that made the very hair of his head ſtand on 
end.” 


176 
Then, haſtening to the houſe with 300 ſol- He turns 


diers, and with the marks of violent indignation on his ot the 
countenance, he entered, took his place, and attended Nrliamcn 


to the debates for ſome time. When the queſtion was 
ready to be put, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and began to 
load the parliament with the vileſt reproaches for their 
tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robery of the pu- 
blic. Upon which, ſtamping with his foot, which was 
the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, the place was im- 
mediately filled with armed men. Then, addreſſing 
himſelf to the members, “ For ſhame, (ſaid he), get 
you gone, Give place to honeſter men ; to thoſe who 
will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are no 
longer a parliament; I tell you, you are no longer a 
parliament; the Lord has done with you.” Sir Harry 
Vane exclaiming againſt this conduct. Sir Harry! 

cries Cromwell with a loud voice), O Sir Harry Vane! 

he Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Taking 
hold then of one of the members by his cloak, © Thou 
art a whoremaſter,”” cries he; to another, ** Thou art 
an adulterer;“ to a third, © Thou art a drunkard; 10 
a fourth, ** Thou art a glutton, &c. “ It is you 
(continued he to the members), that have forced me 
upon this. I have ſought the Lord night and day, 
that he would rather flay me than put me upon this 
work.“ Then pointing to the mace, © Take away 
that bauble,”” cried he: after which, turning out all 
the members, and clearing the hall, he ordered the 
doors to be locked; and putting the keys in his pocket, 
returned to Whitehall. 
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Thus the whole civil and military power centered in And chuſes 
Cromwell, who by this bold tranſaction became, in another. 


effect, king of Great-Britain, with uncontroulable au- 
thority. Being willing, however, to amuſe the peo- 
ple with the form of « commonwealth, he propoſed to 
— his ſubjects a parliament ; but ſuch an one as 

ould be altogether obedient to his commands. For 
this purpoſe it was decreed, that the ſovereign power 
ſhould be veſted in 144 perſons, under the denomi- 
nation of a parliament ; and he undertook to make the 
choice himſelf, The perſons pitched upon were the 
loweſt, meaneſt, and moſt ignorant among the citizens, 
and the very dregs of the fanatics. To go further than 
others in the abſurdities of fanaticiſm was the chief 
qualification upon which each of theſe valued himſelf. 
Their very names, borrowed from ſcripture, and ren- 
dered ridiculous by their miſapplication, ſerved to ſhow 
their exceſs of folly, One of them particularly, 
who was called raiſe God Barebone; acanting leather- 
ſeller, gave his name to this odd aſſembly, and it was 
called Barebone's Parliament. They were chiefly com- 
poſed of Antinomians ; a ſect, that after receiving the 
ſpirit, ſuppoſed themſelves incapable of error; and the 
fifth-monarchy-men, who every hour expected Os 
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ſecond coming on earth. They began by chooſing 
eight of their tribe to ſeek the Lord in prayer, while 
the reſt calmly fat down to deli crate upon the ſuppreſ- 
hon of the clergy, the univeri:ties, and courts of ju- 
{tice ; and inſtead of ail this, it was their intent to ſub- 
ſtitute the law of Moles. 

It was impoliivle ſuch a legiſlature as this could 
ſtand ; even the vulgar began to exclaim againſt it, and 
Cromwell himfſelt to be aihamed of their abfurdities. 
He had carefully choſen many perſons among them 
who were entirely devoted to his intereſts, and theſe 
he commanded to diſmiſs the allembly. Theſe accord- 
ingly met by concert earlier than the reſt of their fra- 
ternity; and obſerving to each other that this parlia- 
ment had fat long enough, they haſtened to Cromwell, 
with Rouſe their-ſpeaker at their head, and into his 
hands reſigned the authority with which he had inveſted 
them. Cromwell accepted their reſignation with plea- 
ſure ; but being told that ſome of their number were 
reſractory, he ſent colonel White to clear the houſe of 
ſuch as ventured to remain there. They had placed 
one Moyer in the chair by the time that the colonel 
had arrived; and he being aſked by the colonel, What 
they did there? Moyer replied very gravely, That they 
were ſeeking the Lord. © Then you may go elle- 
where W White) ; for, to my certain knowledge, 
the Lord hath not been here theſe mauy years. 

The ſhadow of a parliament being thus diſſolved, the 
officers, by their own authority, declared Cromwell 
protector of the commonwealth of England. The 
mayor and aldermen were ſent for to give folemnity 
to his appointment, and he was inſtituted into his 
new office at Whitehall, in the palace of the kings of 
England. He was to be addreſſed by the title of High- 
neſs; and his power was proclaimed in London, and 
other parts of the kingdom. It was now, indeed, in 
a great meaſure neceſſary that ſome perſon ſhould take 
the ſupreme command ; for affairs were brought into 
{ach a ſituation, by the furious animoſities of the con- 
tending parties, that nothing but abſolute power could 
prevent a renewal of former bloodſhed and confuſion. 
The government of the kingdom was adjuſted in the 
following manner. A council was appointed, which 
was not to exceed 21, nor to be under 13 perſons. 
Theſe were to enjoy their offices for liſe, or during 
good behaviour ; and, in caſe of a vacancy, the remain- 
ing members named three, of whom the protector choſe 
one. The protector was appointed the ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate of the commonwealth, with ſuch powers as the 
king was poſſeſſed of. The power of the ſword was veſt- 
ed in him jointly with the parliament when fitting, or 
with the council at other times. He was obliged to ſum- 
mon a parliament once every three years, and to allow 
them to fit five months without adjournment. A ſtand- 
ing army was eſtabliſhed of 20,000 foot and 10,000 
horſe ; and funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. The 
protector enjoyed his office for life; and on his death, 
his place was to be ſupplicd by the council. Of all theſe 
clauſes the ſtanding army was ſufficient for Cromwell's 
purpoſe ; for, while poſſeſſed of that inſtrument, he 
could mould the reſt of the conſtitution to his pleaſure 
at any time. He choſe his council from among his of- 
ficers, who had been the companions of his dangers 
and viQtories, to cach of whom he aſſigned a penſion 
of 10001. a- year. He took care to have his troops, 
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month in advance ; the magazines were alſo well pro- 
vided, and the pablic treaſure managed with frugality 
and care; while his activity, vigilance, and reſolution, 
were fo well exerted, that he diſcovered every conſpi- 
racy againſt his perſon, and every plot for an inſurrec- 
tion, before they took effect. 


187 
Thus Cromwell continued to govern, though with- His vige- 


out aſſuming the title of ling, in as abſolute a manner rous admi- 


as the moſt deſpotic prince in Europe. 
feared at home, ſo he made himſelf reſpected abroad. 
The Dutch, having been humbled by repeated defeats, 
were obliged to ſue for peace, Cromwell obliged them 
to pay deference to the Britiſh flag. He compelled 
them to abandon the intereſts of the king, to pay 
85,000 1. as an indemnification for former expences, 
aud to reſtore to the Engliſh Eaſt India company a 
part of thoſe dominions which they had been diſ- 
5 of by the Dutch during the former reign. 

he miniſtry of France thought proper to pay defe- 
rence to the imperious character of the protector: aud 
he having lent that court a body of 6000 men to at- 
tack the Spaniſh dominions in the Netherlands, who 
obtained a ſignal victory, the French put Dunkirk in- 
to his hands as a reward for his attachment. By means 


of the celebrated admiral Blake he humbled Spain pro- + See the 
Penn article 
and Venables, two other admirals, made an attempt on #te. 
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amaica, which was ſurrendered to them without a Jamaica 


digiouſly, as allo the Algerines and Tuneſines. 


the iſland of Hiſpaniola ; but failing of this, they ſteered 
to 


As he was niſtration. 


blow. Yet ſolitile was thought of the importance of conquered. 


this conqueſt, that, on their return, the two admirals 
were committed to the tower, on account of the failute 
of the principal obje& of their equipment, 


he was obliged to have recourſe to methods which he 
probably would not have choſen, had he not been driven 
to them by neceſſity. One or two conſpiracies entered 
into by the royaliſts, which were detected and puniſhed, 
ſerved him as a pretence to lay a heavy tax upon all 
that party, of the tenth penny on all their poſſeſſions. 
In order to raiſe this oppreſſive impoſition, ten major- 
generals were inſtituted, who divided the whole king- 
dom into ſo many military juriſdictions. Theſe men 
had power to fubje&t whom they pleaſed to this tax, 
and to impriſon ſuch as denied their juriſdiction. Un- 
der colour of theſe powers they exerciſed the moſt ar- 
bitrary authority; the people had no protection againſt 
their exactions; the very maſk of liberty was thrown 


18 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that a numerous ſtanding His arbi- 


army could be maintained, and ſo many foreign "wars trary me- 
carried on, without incurring extraordinary expences, thode of 
The protector's revenues were ſo much exhauſted, that P 


off, and all property was at the diſpoſal of a military 


tribunal. It was in vain that the nation cried out for 
a free parliament. Cromwell aſſembled one in conſe- 
quence of their clamours ; but as ſpeedily diſſolved it 
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when he found it refractory to his commands. At laſt, He con- 
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as parliaments were always beld in ſuch eſtimation by venes a 


the people, he reſolved to give them one, but ſuch ag P*liament 


ſhould be entirely of his own chuſing, and chiefly com- 
poſed of his creatures. Leſt any of a different com- 
plexion ſhould enter the houſe, guards were placed at 
the door, and none admitted but ſuch as produced a 
warrant from his council. a 
The principal deſiꝑn of convening this aſſembly 2 
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Drit2in. that they mould offer him the crown, with the title of 
9 king, and all the other enſigns of royalty. His crea- 
Who offex tures, therefore, took care to infinuate the conſuſon 
him the there was in legal proceedings without the name of a 
crown, king; that no man was acquainted with the extent or 

limits of the preſent magiſtrates authority, but thoſe 
of a king had been well aſcertained by the experience 
of ages. The motion was at laſt formally made in the 
1 eaſily carried through, and nothing was now 
wanting but Cromwell's own conſent to have his name 
cneoiice among the kings of England. This conſent, 
however, he never had reſolution enough to give. His 
doubts continued for ſome days; and the conference 
carried on with the members who made him the offer, 
ſo far as it is on his part intelligible, ſeems to afgue 
that he was deſirous of being compelled to accept the 
offer; however, the conference ended in his total re- 

fuſal. 
With all theſe proffered honours, and with all his 
12 deſpotic power, the ſituation of Cromwell was far from 
His miſera- heing enviable. Perhaps no ſitnation, however mean, 
ble ſitua- gr loaded with contempt, could be more truly diſtreſs- 
8 ful than his, at the time the nation was loading him 
with congratulations and addreſſes. He had at laſt 
rendered himſelf hateful to every party, and he owed 
his ſafety to their mutual Led and difidence of one 
another. His arts of diſſimulation were exhauſted ; 
none could be deccived by them ; even thoſe of bis own 
party and principles diſdaining the uſe to which he had 
converted his zeal and profeſſions. Though the whole 
nation ſilently deteſted his adminiſtration, he had not 
been completely wretched if he could have found do- 
meſtic conſolation, But even his own family had em- 
braced republican principles with ſo much vehemence, 
that they could not without indignation behold him in- 
veſted with uncontroulable power ; and Mrs Claypole, 
his favourite daughter, upbraided him, on her death- 
bed, with all the crimes which led him to trample on 
the throne. To add to all this, not only were conſpi- 
racies formed againſt him, but he was at laſt taught, 
upon reaſoning principles, that his death was not only 
deſirable, but his aſlaſſination would be meritorious. 
A book was publiſhed by colonel Titus, a man who 
had formerly been attached to bis cauſe, entitled A7//- 
ing us murder, Of all the pamphlets that appeared at 
that time, or perhaps of thoſe that have ſince ap- 
peared, this was the moſt eloquent and maſterly. Crom- 
well read it, and is ſaid never to have ſmiled afterwards. 
The uſurper now found, that the grandeur to which 
he had ſacrificed his former tranquillity was only an in- 
let to freſh jiaquierudes. He was hannted with perpe- 
tual fears of aſſaſſination. He wore armour under his 
clothes, and always kept piſtols in his pockets. His 
aſpeCt was clouded by a ſetiled gloom, and he regarded 
every ſtranger with ſuſpicion, He was always at- 
tended by a numerous guard, and travelled in a hurry. 
He never returned from any place by the road he went; 
188 and never ſlept above three nights together in the 
And death, fame chamber. At laſt he was delivered from this life 
of horror and anxiety by a tertian agne, of which he 
died September 3d 1658, after having uſurped the go- 

189 vernment nine years. 

Richard Oliver Cromwell was ſucceeded in his office of pro- 
Cromwell tector by his ſon Richard, who immediately called a 
protector. parliament. T's this aflembly the army preſented a re- 
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monſtrance, deſiring ſome perſon for their general in Fria's, 
whom they could confide. The houſe voted ſuch meet 
ings and remonſtrances unlawful : upon which the of- 
ficers, ſurrounding Richard's houſe, forced him to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament ; and ſoon #fter he ſigned an ab- 15 
dication of the government. His younger brother Is depy; 1 
Henry, who had been appointed to the command in 
Ire land, followed Richard's example, and reſigned his 
commiſſion without ſtriking a blow. 19 
The officers, thus left at liberty, reſolved to reſtore Rump p- 
the rump parliament as it was called, conſiſting of that lizment te- 
remnant of a parliament which had condemned Charles, ftated. 
They were no ſooner reinſtated in their authority, how- 
ever, than they began to humble the army by caſhicr- 
ing ſome of the officers, and appointing others on 
whom they could have more dependence, The officers 
immediately reſolved to diſſolve the aſſembly. Lambert, 
one of the general officers, drew up a choſen body of 
troops ; and placing them in the ſtreets which led to 192 
Weſtminſter-hall, when the ſpeaker Lenthall proceeded Diffolyc! 
in his carriage to the houſe, he ordered the horſes to be by the 
turned, and very civilly conducted him home. The other. 
members were likewiſe intercepted ; and the army re- 
turned to their quarters toobſerve a ſolemn faſt, which 
generally cither preceded or attended their outrages. 193 
A committee was then elected, of 23 perſons; of whom Military 
ſcven were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with govern- 
ſovereigu authority; and a military government was ment eftz- 
eſtabliſhed, which gave the nation a proſpect of endleſs Þliſhee. 
ſervitude and tyranny without redreſs. 194 
Upon hearing that the officers had by their own au- General 
thority diſſolved the parliament, general Monk, who Monk's 
was then in Scotland with 8cou veteran troops, pro- 9900s. 
teſted againſt the meaſure, and reſolved to defend the 
national privileges, As ſoon as he put his army in mo- 
tion, he found himſelf eagerly fought after by all par- 
tics; but ſo cautious was he of declaring his mind, 
that, till the very laſt, it was impoſlible to know which 
lide he deſigned to take, A remarkable inſtance of this 
cautions behaviour was, that, when his own brother 
came to him with a meſſage from lord Granville in the 
name of the king, he refuſed all converſation with him, 
upon hearing that he had told his crrand to Mr Price, 
the general's own chaplain, and a man of known pro- 
bity and honour, 
Hearing that the officers were preparing an army to 
oppoſe him, Monk amuſed them with negociations ; 
and the people, finding themſelves not entirely defenee - 19; 
leſs, began to declare for a free parliament. The Ramp, Rump per- 
finding themſelves invited alſo by the navy and part of lament te- 
the army, again ventured to reſume their ſeats, and to £9159 
thunder votes in their turn againſt the officers and that 
part of the army by which they had been ejected. 
Without raking any notice of Lambert, they ſent or- 
ders to the troops to repair immediately to the garri- 
ſons appointed for them. The ſoldiers obeyed ; and 
Lambert at laſt found himſelf deſerted by his whole 
army. Monk in the mean time proceeded with his 
army to London, The geniry, on his march, flocked 
round him with addreſſes, expreſſing their deſire of a 
new parliament ; but that general, till continuing his 
inflexible taciturnity, at laſt came to St Alban's, within 
a few miles of the capital, leaving all the world in 
doubt as to his motives and deſigns. Here he ſent the 
Parliament a meflage, defiring them to remove ſuch 
forces 
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forces as remained in London to country quarters, 
Some of the regiments willingly obeyed this order ; 
and ſuch as did not, Monk turned out by force: aſter 
which he took up his quarters with his army in Welt- 
minſter. The houſe voted him thanks for his ſervices : 
he deſired them to call a free parliament ; and this ſoon 
inſpired the citizens to refuſe ſubmiſſion to the preſent 
government. They reſolved to pay no taxcs until the 
members formerly excluded by colonel Pride ſhould be 
replaced. For this they were puniſhed by Monk, at the 
deſire of the parliament, He arreſted ir of the moſt 
obnoxious of the common-council; broke the gates 
and poriculliſes; and kaving expoſed it to the ſcorn 
and contempt of all who hated it, he returned in 
triumph to his quarters at Weſtminſter. The next day, 
however, he made an apology for this conduct, and pro- 
miſed for the future to co-operate with the mayor and 
common-council in ſuch ſchemes as they ſhould ap- 
prove. 

The commons were now preatly alarmed. They 
tried every method to gain oft the general from his new 
alliance. Some of them even promiſed to inveſt him 
with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate, and to ſupport 
his uſurpation. But Monk was too juſt, or too wiſe, 
to hearken to ſuch wild propoſals; he reſolved to re- 
ſtore the ſecluded members, and by their means to bring 
about a new clection. 

The reſtoration of the expelled members was eaſily 
effected ; and their number was ſo much ſuperior to 
that of the Rump, that the chiefs of this laſt party now 
thought proper to withdraw in their turn. The reſto- 
red members began with repealing all thoſe orders by 
which they had been expelled. They renewed and en- 
iarged the general's commiſſion ; fixed a proper ſtipend 
for the ſypport of the fleet and army: and, having 
paſſed theſe votes, they diſſol ved themſelves, and gave 
orders for the immediate aſſembling of a new parlia- 
ment. Mean while, Monk new-modelled his army tothe 
purpoſes he had in view. Some officers, by his direction, 
preſented him with an addreſs, in which they promiſed 
to obey implicitly the orders of the enſuing parliament. 
He approved of this engagement, which he ordered 
to be ſigned by all the different regiments: and this 
faraiſhed him with a pretence for diſmiſſing all the 
officers by whom it was rejected. 

In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, Lambert, who had 
been confined in the Tower, eſcaped from his priſon, 
and began to raiſe forces; and as his activity and prin- 
ciples were ſufficiently known, Monk took the carlieſt 
precantions to oppoſe his meaſures. He diſpatched 
againſt him colonel Ingoldſby, with his own regiment, 
before Lambert had time to aſſemble his dependents. 
That officer had taken poſſeſſion of Daventry with four 
troops of horſe: bat the greater part of them joined 
Ingoldſby ; to whom he himſelt ſurrendered, not with- 
oat exhibiting ſtrong marks of puſilanimity. 

All this time Monk ſtill perſiſted in his reſerve ; nor 
would he intruſt his ſecret intentions with any perſon, 
except one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire. He 
was of a ſedentary and ſtudious diſpoſition, and with 
him alone did the general delibrate on the great and 
dangerous enterpriſe of the reſtoration. Sir John Gran- 
ville, who had a commiſſion from the king, applied for 
acceſs to the general; but he was defired to commu- 


nicate his buſineſs to Morrice, Granville refuſed, thongh 
Vor. III. | 
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twice urged, to deliver his meſſage to any but the ge- 
neral himſelt: fo that Monk now finding ie could de- 
pend on this miniſter's ſecrecy, opened to him his whole 
intentions ; but, with his uſual caution, refuſed to com- 
mit any thing to paper. 


2 ritain, 
—_—  --4 
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king left the Spaniſh territories, where he very nar- leaves 
rowly eſcaped being detained at Breda by the goyer+ Spain. 


nor, under pretence of treating him with proper reſpec: 
and formality. From thence he retired to Holland, 
here he reſolved to wait further advice. 

The new parliament being aſſembled, Sir Harbottle 
Grimſtone was choſen ſpeaker, a man known to be a 
royaliſt in his heart. The affections of all were turned 
towards the king ; yet ſuch were their fears, and ſuth 
Cangers attended a freedom of ſpeech, that no one 
dared for ſome days to make any mention of his name. 
At length Monk gave directions to Anneſly, preſident 
of the council, to inform them that one Sir John Gran- 
ville, a ſervant of the king's, had been ſent over by his 
majeſty, and was now at the door with a letter to the 
houſe of commons. This meſſage was received with 
the utmoſt joy. Granville was called in, the letter 


20T 
His meſ- 
ſage to the 


read, and the king's propoſals immediately accepted partament 


of, He offered a general amneſty to all perſons what- 
ſaever, and that without any exceptions but what 
ſhould be made by parliament. He promiſed to in- 
dulge ſcrupulous conſciences with liberty in matters of 
religion ; to leave tothe examination of parliament the 
claims of all ſuch as poſſeſſed lands with conteſted titles ; 
to confirm all theſe conceſſions by acts of parliament ; 
to ſatisfy the army under general Monk with re ſpect 
to their arrears, and to pive the ſame rank to his of- 
ficers when they ſhould be enliſted in the king's army. 
In conſequence of this good agreement between kin 
and parliament, Montague the Engliſh admiral waite 
on his majeſty to inform him that the fleet expected his 
orders at Scheveling. The duke of York vn 2 


went on board, and took the command as lord hi 
admiral, 
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The king embarked, and landing at Dover, He lands in 


was received by the general, whom he tenderly em- England. 


braced. He entered London in 1660, on the 20h of 
May, which was his birth-day ; and was attended b 


an innumerable multitude of people, who teſtified their 


Joy by the londeſt acclamations. 

Charles II. was 30 years of age at the time of his 
reſtoration. Being naturally of an engaging counte- 
nance, and poſſeſſed of an open and affable diſpoſition, 
he was the favourite of all ranks of his ſubjects. They 
had now felt the miſeries of anarchy, and in propor- 
tion to theſe miſeries was the ſatisfaction they felt on 
the acceſſion of their young monarch. His F 
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rſt mea - His firſt 


ſures were calculated to give univerſal ſatisfadtion. He meaſures 
ſcemed deſirous of loſiug the memory of paſt animoſities, . 


and of uniting every party in affection for their prince 
and country. He admitted into his council the moſt 
eminent men of the nation, without regard to former 
diſtintions. The preſbyterians ſhared this honour 
equally with the royaliſts. Calamy and Baxter, preſ- 
byterian clergymen, were even made chaplains to the 
king. Admiral Montagne was created earl of Sand- 
wich, and general Monk duke of Albemarle. Morrice, 


the general's friend, was created ſecretary of ſtate, But 


what pave the greateſt contentment to the nation was 
the judiciors choice which the king at firſt made of his 
principal miniſters and favourites. Sir Edward Hyde, 
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created Earl of Clarendon, was prime miniſter and 


chancellor. The marquis, created duke of Ormond, 
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was ſteward of the houſchold ; the earl of Southamp- 
ton high treaſurer ; Sir Edward Nicholas ſecretary of 
ſtate, Theſe men, united together in the ſtricteſt 


- friendſhip, and combining in the ſame laudable inclina- 


tions, ſupported each others credit, and purſued the in- 
tereſts of the public. 

The parliament having been ſummoned without the 
king's conſent, received at firſt only the title of a con- 
vention; and it was not till after an act paſſed for that 
purpoſe, that they were acknowledged by the name of 
parliament. Both houſes owned the guilt of the for- 
mer rebellion, and gratefully received in their own 
name, and in that of all the ſubjects, his majeſty's 
gracious pardon and indemnity. The king had before 
promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but ſuch as 
ſhould be excepted by parliament: he now iſſued a 

oclamation, — that ſuch of the late king's 
judges, as did not ſurrender themſelves within 14 days 
ſhould receive no pardon. Nineteen ſurrendered them- 
ſelves ; ſome were taken in their flight; others eſcaped 
beyond ſea. The peers ſeemed inclined to great ſeve- 
rity on this occaſion ; but were reſtrained by the king, 
who in the moſt earneſt terms preſſed the att of gene- 
ral indemnification. 

After repcated ſolicitations, the act of indemnity paſ- 
ſed both hoaſes, with the exception of thoſe who had 
an immediate hand in the king*s death. Even Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, though dead, were con- 
ſidered as proper objects of reſentment : their bodies 
were dug from their graves ; dragged to the place of 
execution; and afterhanging ſome time, buried under 
the gallows. Of the reſt who ſat in judgment on the 
late monarch's trial, ſome were dead, and ſome thought 
worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of 80, were doomed 
to immediate deſtruction; and theſe were enthuſiaſts 
who had all along ated from principle, and who, in 
the general ſpirit of rage excited againſt them, ſhowed 
a fortitude that would have done honour to a better 
cauſe. 

This was all the blood which was ſhed at the re ſto- 
ration. The reſt of the king's judges were reprived, and 
afterwards diſperſed into ſeveral priſons. The army 
was diſbanded, that had for ſo many years governed 
the nation : prelacy, and all the ceremonies of the 
church of England were reſtored; at the ſame time 
that the king pretended to preſerve the air of modera- 
tion and neutrality. In fact, with regard to religion, 
Charles, in his gay hours, was a profeſſed deiſt; but 
in the latter part of his life he ſhowed an inclination to 
the Catholic perſuaſion, which he had ſtrongly imbibed 
in his infancy and exile, 

On the 13th of September this year, died the young 


the duke of Juke of Glouceſter, a prince of great hopes. The king 
Glouceſler. was never ſo deeply affected by any incident in his life. 


The princeſs of Orange, having come to England, in 
order to partake of the joy attending the reſtoration 
of her family, with whom the lived in great friendſhip, 
ſoon after ſickened and died, The queen-mother paid 
a viſit to her ſon, and obtained his conſent to the mar- 
riage of the princeſs Henrietta with the duke of Or- 
leans, brother to the French king. The parliament 


1 having met on the 6th of November, and carried 
eiflolved, on buſineſs with the greateſt unanimity and diſ- 


\ 
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patch, were diſſolved by the king on the 29th of De- Britain. 
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cember 1660, 


During the reign of Charles II. the ſpirit of the g 
people ſeemed to take a turn quite oppoſite to that in g,,. 
the time of Charles I, The latter found his ſubjects nation dur. 
animated with a ferocious though ignorant zeal for ing Charles 
liberty. They knew not what it was to be free, and I's reign. 


therefore imagined that liberty conſiſted in throwing 
off entirely the royal authority. They gained their 
point: the unhappy monarch was dethroned and mur- 
dcred; but inſtead of liberty, they ſound themſelves 
involved in much worſe tyranny than before. Being 
happily freed from this tyranuy by the reſtoration, they 
ran into the contrary extreme; and inſtcad of an un- 
bounded ſpirit of oppoſition, there was nothing now 
to be found but as unbounded a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion ; 
and through the laviſh ſubmiſſions and concefiions of 
the people in this reign, Charles found means to ren- 
der himſelf at laſt almoſt quite abſolute, and to govern 
without requiring, or indeed without having any occa- 
ſion for parliament. 

A like revolution took place with regard to religious 
matters. During the former reign a ſpirit of the moſt 
gloomy enthuſiaſm had overſpread the whole iſland, 
and men imagined that the Deity was only to be 
pleaſed by their denying themſclves every ſocial plea- 
ſure, and refuſing every thing that tended ro make life 
agreeable, The extreme hypocriſy of Cromwell and 
his aſſociates, and the abſurd conduct of others, ſhowed 
that this was not religion; but, in avoiding this error, 
they ran into one equally dangerous; and every thing 
religious or ſerious was diſcountenanced. Nothing but 
riot and diſſipation took place every where. The court 
ſet them the example: nothing but ſcenes of gallantry 
and feſtivity were to be ſcen; the horrors of the late 
war became the ſubje& of ridicule; the formality of 
the ſectaries was diſplayed on the ſtage, and even langh- 
ed at from the pulpit. In ſhort, the beſt mode of reli- 
gion now was to have as little as poſſible; and to avoid 
not only the hypocriſy of the ſectaries, but even the 
common duties of morality. 


In the midſt of this riot and diſſipation, the old and Ingratitude 
faithful followers of the royal family were left unre- of Charles. 


warded. Numbers who had fought both for the king 
and his father, and who had loſt their whole fortunes 
in his ſervice, ſtill continued to pine in want and obli- 
vion; while in the mean time their perſecutors, who 
had acquired fortunes during the civil war, were per- 
mitted to enjoy them without moleſtation. The wretch- 
ed royaliſts petitioned and murmured in vain ; the mo- 
narch fled from their expoſtulatious to ſcenes of mirth 
and feſtivity ; and the act of indemnity was generally 
ſaid to have been an act of wn, xg to the king's 
enemies, and of 0b/:vion to his friends. 


In 1661, the Scots and Engliſh parliaments ſeemed Submiſſive 
to vie with cach other in their proſtrations to the king. diſpoſition 


In England ; bot h par- 
n England, monarchy and epiſcopacy were raiſed TE 


the greateſt ſplendour. The biſhops were permitted to 
reſume their ſeats in the houſe of peers; all military 
authority was acknowledged to be veſted in the king. 
He was empowered to appoint commiſſioners for regu- 
lating corporations, and expelling ſuch members as 
had intruded themſelves by violence, or profeſſed prin- 
ciples dangerous to the conſtitution. An act of uni- 
formity was paſſed, by which it was required that e- 
very 
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very clergyman ſhould be re-ordained, if he had not 


A peſore received epilcopal ordination ; that he ſhould 


declare his aſſent to every thing contained in the book 
of Common prayer, and ſhonld take the oath of cano- 
nical obedience. In conſequence of this law, above 
2000 of the Preſbyterian clergy reſigned their cures at 
once. In Scotland the right of the king was aſſerted 
in the fulleſt and moſt polttive terms to be hereditary, 
divine, and indefeaſible. His power was extended 10 
the lives and poſſeſſions of his ſubjects, and from his 
original grant was ſaid to come all that they enjoyed. 
They voted him an additional revenue of 40,0001. ; 
and all their former violences were treated with a de- 
gree of the utmoſt deteſtation. 
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Cape Corſe, 
he attacked Barbadoes and Long-Iſland, but was re- 
pulſed. Soon after, the two moſt conſiderable fleets of 
each nation met; the one under the duke of York, to 
the number of 114 fail; the other commanded by Op- 
dam admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force. 


He afterwards ſailed to America, where Britaiy. 
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The engagement began at four in the morning, and Terrible 


both fides fought with equal intrepidity. 


behaved with great ſpirit and compoſure, while many 
of his lords and attendants were killed beſide him. In 
the heat of the action the Dutch admiral's ſhip blew up ; 
which ſo diſcouraged and diſheartened them, that they 
fled towards their own coaſt, having 30 ſhips ſunk and 


The cache This intoxication of loyalty, however, began ſoon taken, while the victors loſt only one. This ſucceſs 
eiſguſted to wear off, The king's profuſion and extravagance of the Engliſh ſo much excited the jealouſy of the 
with the in his pleaſures, ws umm with his indolence in admi- neighbouring ſtates, that France and Denmark im- 
king's ax- niſtration, furniſhed opportunities of making very diſ- mediately reſolved to protect the republic from ſuch 


Wavagance advantageous compariſons between him and Oliver 


211 : l a 
Marriage A few months before, the continual exigencies of George Ayſcue proteſted in vain, The fleets thus en- 
with the the king had forced him to conclude a marriage with paging upon unequal terms, a moſt memorable battle 
infanta of the Infanta of Portugal for the ſake of her portion, a The firſt day, the Dutch admiral Evertzen 
Portugal. which was 500,000). in money, together with the for- was killed by a cannon-ball, one of their ſhips was 
treſs of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the Eaſt blown up, and three of the Engliſh ſhips taken; the 
Indies. The chancellor Clarendon, the dukes of Or- combatants were parted by darkneſs. The ſecond day 
mond and Southampton, urged many reaſons againſt they renewed the battle with incredible fury, Sixteen 
this match, particularly the likelihood of her never freſh ſhips joined the Dutch; and the Engliſh were ſo 
having any children; but all their objections could not ſhattered, that their fighting ſhips were reduced to 28. 
prevail, and therefore Clarendon ſet himſelf to pro- Upon retreating towards their own coaſt, the Dutch 
mote it as far as lay in his power. Still, however, the followed them; where another dreadful conflict was be- 
king's neceſſities were greater than his ſupplies. He pinning, but parted by the darkneſs of the night as 
therefore reſolved to ſacrifice his miniſter the great Cla- — The morning of the third day the Engliſh 
rendon to the reſentment of the parliament, to whom continued their retreat, and the Dutch their purſuit. 
he was become obnoxious, in order to procure ſome Albemarle came to the deſperate reſolution of blowing 
more ſupplies for himſelf. In 1663, an extraordinary up his own ſhip rather than ſubmit to the enemy, 
ſupply was demanded: the king ſent for the commons, when he found himſelf happily reinforced by prince 
on the 12th of June, to Whitchall, He complained Rupert with 16 ſhips of the line. By this time it was 
of their inattention ; and by acquainting them of a night; and the next day the fleets came again to a cloſe 
. conſpiracy to ſcize the caſtle of Dublin, he hoped to combat, which was continued with great violence, till 
farniſh a reaſon for demanding a preſent ſupply. Four they were parted by a miſt. Sir George Ayſcue ha- 
ſubſidies were immediately granted, aud the clergy in ving the misfortune to ſtrike on the Galoper ſands, was 
convocation followed the example of the commons. On taken, with a ſhip of 100 guns. 
this occaſion the earl of Briſtol ventured to impeach the Both ſides claimed the victory, but the Dutch cer- 
chancellor in the houſe of peers ; but as he did not ſup- tainly had the advantange in this engagement. A ſe- 
212 Port his charge, the affair was dropped for the preſent. cond, however, equally bloody, happened ſoon after, 
War with With a view probably of having the money to be with larger fleets on both ſides, commanded by the 
the Dutch, employed for that purpoſe in his hands, Charles was ſame admirals, In this the Dutch were vanquiſhed ; 


Cromwell. Theſe animoſities were heightened by the 
ej ected clergy, eſpecially when they ſaw Dunkirk, which 
had been acquired during the uſurper's vigorous admi- 
nitration, ſold to the French for 40,0001. and that mere- 
ly to ſapply the king's extravagance. From this time 
(Auguſt 17h 1662), Charles found himſelf perpetually 
oppoſed, and his parliaments granted ſupplies much 
more reluctantly than before. 


induced to declare. war againſt the Dutch in 1664. 


formidable enemies. De Ruyter the great Dutch ad- 
miral, on his return from Guinea, was appointed, at 
the head of 76 ſail, to join the duke of Beaufort the 
French admiral, who it was ſuppoſed was then enter- 
ing the Britiſh channel from Toulon. The dnke of 
Albemarle and prince Rupert now commanded the 
Britiſh fleet, which did not exceed 74 ſail. Albemarle 
detached prince Rupert with 20 ſhips to oppoſe the 
duke of Beaufort ; againſt which picce of raſhneſs Sir 


but they were ſoon in a condition to face their enemies, 


The duke battles ac 
of York was in the hotteſt part of the engagement, and ſes. 
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Ia this war the Englith, under the command of Sir 
Robert Holmes, expelled the Dutch from Cape-Corſe 
caſtle on the coaſt of Africa, and likewiſe ſeized on their 
ſettlements of Cape Verd and the iſle of Goree, Sail- 
ing from thence to America, the admiral poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of Nova Belgia, now the ſtate of New-York. On the 
other hand, De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, diſpoſſeſſed 
the Engliſh of all their ſetilements in Guinea except 


by the junction of Beaufort the French admiral. The Dutch flert 

Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames, conducted by appears in 

their great admiral. The Enyliſh were thrown into theThames 

the utmoſt conſternation : a chain had been drawn a- 

croſs the river Medway ; and ſome fortifications had been 

added to the forts along the bank, But all theſe were 

unequal to the preſent force: Sheerneſs was ſoon taken; 

the Dutch paſled forward and broke the chain, though 
| | 4 G 2 forti 
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Pritzin, fortified by ſome ſhips ſunk by Albemarle's orders. 
—— Deſtroying, the ſhipping iu their paſſage, they ſtill ad- 
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vanced, with: fix men ot war and five fire-{hiips, as far 
25 Upnore caſtle, where they burned three men of war, 
The whole city of London was in conſternation ; it 
was expected that the Dutch might {ail up next tide 
to Loudon-bridge, and detiroy not only the inipping, 
but even the buildings of the metropolis, The Dutch, 
however, were unable to profeciitc that project from 
the failure of the French who had promiſed them af- 
ſiſtance. Spreading therefore an alarm along the coalt, 
and having inſulted Norwich, they returned to their 
own coaſts. 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, happened a great 

lague at London, which deſtroyed 100, oc of the in- 
Las This calamity was ſoon followed by ano- 
ther, ſtill more dreadful if poſſible. A fire broke out 
in a baker's houſe in Pudding-lane near the bridge, and 
ſpread with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could extin- 
guiſh it, li ic laid in ajhes the moſt conſiderable part 
of the city. This calamity, though it redaced thou- 
ſands to beggary, proved in the end both beneficial and 
ornamental to the city. It roſe from its ruins in greater 
beauty than ever ; the ſtreets being widened, and the 
houſcs built of brick inſtead of wood, became thus more 
wholeſome and ſecure. In ſo great a calamity it is re- 
markable that not a ſingle life was lott, 

Theſc complicated misfortunes did not fail to excite 
many murmurs among the people : The blame of the 
tire was laid on the papiſts : the Dutch war was ex- 
claimed. againſt as unſucceſsful and unneceſſary, as be- 
ing an aulempt to humble that nation who were equal 
enemics io Popery with themſclves. Charles himſelf alſo 
began to be ſenſible, that all the ends for which he had 
undertaken the Datch war were likely to be entirely 
fruſtrated. Inſtead of being able to lay up money for 
himſelf, the ſupplies of parliament had hitherto been 
ſo ſcanty, that he found himſelf conſiderably in debt. 


Peace with A treaty therefore was ſct on foot, which was conclu- 


Holland 


concluded. 
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ded at Breda on the 21ſt of July 1667. By this treaty 
the only advantage gained by Britain was, the ceſſation 
of the colony of New-York. It was therefore judged 
diſgraceful, and the blame of it thrown upon the un- 
happy carl of Clarendon. Along with this, he was 
charged with the ſale of Dunkirk ; the bad payment of 
the ſca- men; the diſgrace by the Dutch fleet; and his 
ow n ambition, His daughter, while yet in Paris, had 
commenced an amour with the duke of York ; and un- 
der a ſolemn promiſe of marriage had admitted him to 
her bed. Her lover, however, either of his own ac- 
cord, or through the perſuaſions of his brother Charles, 
afterwards married her ; and this too was imputed as a 
crime to Clarendon. On theſe accuſations, the king, 
who on account of his rigid virtue had never much lo- 
ved this nobleman, ordered the ſcals to be taken from 
him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgemen. Clarendon 
was again impeached ; and though the charges were 
manifeſtly frivolous, yet ſo ſtrong was the popular tor- 
rent againſt him, that he thought proper to withdraw 
into France, Soon after, the king formed an alliance 
with Holland and Sweden, in order to prevent the 
French king from completing his conqueſt of the Ne- 
therlands. The greateſt part of this country he had al- 
ready ſabdued, when he was unexpectedly ſtopped by 
this league ; iu which it was agreed by the contracting 
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powers, that they would conſtiiute themſelves arbiters Primnin, 
of the differences between France and Spain, and check 


the exorbitant pretentions of either. 


net. 
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The king now began 10 act in a very arbitrary man- Arbitrary 
He had long withed to extend his preropative, proccee- 


and to be able to furniſh bimſelf with whatever ſums he gf 


might want lor his pleaſures, and therefore was moſt 
likely to be pleaſed with thoſe miniſters who could fat- 
ter boch bis withes at once. Theſe he found in Clif- 
ford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, 
a janto diſtiugwmihed by the name of the cabal; a word 
formed by the initials of their names. 


zarlcs, 


2 
The firſt effects 3... 


of their advice wes a ſecret alliance with France, and with 11d 


a rupture with Holland. 
York declared bimſciſ a Papiſt ; and liberty of conſci- 
ence was proclaimed to all ſectaries, whether diſſenters 
or Papiſts: a proclamation was iſſued containing very 
rigorous clauſes in favour of preſling ; another full of 
menaccs againſt thoſe who ſhould ſpeak undutiſully of 
his majeſty's meaſures ; and even againſt thoſe who 
heard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs they informed in due time 
againſt the oftenders. All theſe things gave very preat 
and juſt offence to the people; but they were efpecially 
alarmed at the alliance with France, and juſtly afraid 
of the treachery of that nation. 


Soon after this, the duke of lud. 
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On the 28th of May 1672, the Engliſh fleet under Adefperate 
the duke of York was ſurpriſed by the Dutch in South- naval en- 


wold bay. 


furious engagement. The gallant Sandwich, who com- 
manded the Engliſh van, drove his ſhip into the midſt 
of the enemy, beat off the admiral that ventured to at- 
tack him, ſunk another ſhip that attempted to board 
him, and three fire ſhips that offered to grapple with 
him, Though his veſſel was torn with ſhot, aud out of 
1009 men there only remained 400, he ftill continued 
to fight, At laſt, a fire-ſhip, mare fortunate than the 
reſt, having laid hold of his veſſel, her deſtruction be- 
came inevitable, and the earl himſelf was drowned in 
attempting to ſwim to ſome other ſhip. Night parted 
the combatants ; the Dutch retired, and were not fol- 
lowed by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the two ma- 
ritime powers was nearly equal; but the French ſuffered 
very little, not having entered into the heat of the en- 
2 It was even ſuppoſed that they had orders 
or this conduct, and to ſpare their own ſhips, while 


the Dutch and 'Engliſh ſhould weaken each other by 
their mutual animoſines. 


About eight in the morning began a moſt g*g<ment. 


22 
Thecombined powers were much more ſucceſsful a- Succeſs of 
2 the Dutch by land. Louis conquered all before Louis X1V. 
im, croſſed the Rhine, took all the frontier towns of againſt the 
the enemy, and threatened the new republic with a fi- Dutch. 


nal diſſolution. Terms were propoſed to them by the 
two conquerors, Louis offered them ſuch as would 
have deprived them of all power of reſiſting an invaſion 
from France by land. Thoſe of Charles expoſed them 
7 to every invaſion by ſea. At laſt the murmurs 
of the Engliſh at ſeeing this brave and induſtrious peo- 
ple, the ſupporters of the Proteſtant cauſe, totally 
ſunk aud on the brink of deſtruftion, were too loud 
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not to reach the king. He was obliged to call a par- A parlia- 
liament, to take the ſenſe of the nation upon his con- ment cal 
duct; and he ſoon ſaw how his ſubjects ſtood affected. led 


The parliament met on the 4th of February 1673. 
They began with repreſſing ſome of the king's extra- 


ordinary ſtreiches of prerogative, and taking means for 


uniformity 


— — 
214 
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framed. 
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uniformity in religious matters. A law was paſſed en- 
titled the zeſt af, impoling an oath on all who fhou!d 
enjoy any public benefice. Beſides the taking the oaths 
of allegiance and the king's ſupremacy, they were 0- 
bliged to receive the facrament once a- year iu the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and to abjure all belief in the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation. As the diflenters alſo had ſe- 
conded the efforts of the commons againſt the king's 
declaration of indulgence io Roman Catholics, a bill 
was palled for their eaſe and relicf, which, however, 
went with ſome difficulty through the houſe of peers. 
The Dutch in the mean time continued to defend them- 
ſelves with ſuch valovr, that the commons began to 
deſpair of fuccels. "Icy therefore reſolved that the 
ſtanding army was a grievance: they next declared, 
that they would grant no more ſupplies to carry on the 
Dutch war, unleis it appeared that the enemy were ſo 
obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſonable conditions. To cut 
ſhort theſe diſagreeable altercations, the king reſolved 
to prorogue the parliament ; and, with that intention, 
went unexpectedly to the houſe of peers, from whence 
he ſent the uſher of the black-rod to ſummon the houſe 
of commons to attend. It happened that the uſher and 
the ſpeaker met nearly at the door of the houſe ; but 
the ſpeaker being within, ſome of the members ſudden- 
ly ſhut the door, and cried, “ To the chair.“ Upon 
which the following motions were inſtantly made in a 
tumultuous manner: That the alliance with France was 
a grievance ; that the evil connſellors of the king were 
a grievance ; that the carl of Lauderdale was a grie- 
vance : and then the houſe roſe in great confuſion. The 
king ſoon ſaw that he could expect no {apply from the 
commons for carrying on the war which was ſo diſa- 
greeable to them; he reſolved therefore, io make a ſe- 
parate peace with the Dutch, on terms which they had 
propoſed by the Spaniſh ambaſſador. For form's {ake, 
he aſked the advice of his parliament ; who concurring 
heartily in his intentions, a peace was concluded accor- 
dingly. 

The prepoſſeſſion which Charles had all along ſhown 
for France, and his manifeſt inclination upon all occa- 
ſions to attach himſelf to that kingdom, had given great 
offence to his people. Along with this, other circum- 
ſtances couſpired to raiſe a general diſcontent. The to- 
leration of Catholics, ſo much wiſhed for by the King ; 
the bigotry of the duke of York, the heir apparent to 
the crown, and his zeal for the propagation of the Ca- 
tholic religion ; excited a conſternation not altogether 


without foundation, as if the Proteſtant religion was in 


danger. This fear and diſcontent was carctully kept 
up and fomented by wicked and deſigning men, who 
to promote their own intereſts would not ſcruple to ad- 
vance the groſſeſt falſchoods. In 1678, an account of 
a plot formed by the papiſts for deſtroying the king 
and the proteſtant rcligion, 3 in by one Kirby 
achemiſt, Dr Tong, a weak credulous clergyman, and 
Titus Oates, who Pad likewiſe been a clergyman, but 
one of the moſt abandoned miſcreants that can be ima- 


gined. Thecircumſtances attending this pretended diſ- 


See Oates, 


covery were ſo perfectly incredible, that it appears a- 
mazing how any perſon of common ſenſe could give car 
to them. Nevertheleſs, ſo much were the minds of 
the nation in general inflamed againſt the Catbolics at 
this time, that it not only produced the deſtruction of 
individuals of the Romiſh perſuaſion, but an univerſal 
maſſacre of that unhappy ſe was apprebended. The 
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parliament, who ought to have repreſſed theſe deluſions, 


Britain. 


and brought back the people to calm deliberate in- 


quiry, were found more credulous than even the vulgar 
tnemſelves, The cry of plot was immediately cchoc d 
trom one houſe to the other; the country party could 
not ſlip ſo tavourable an opportunity of managing the 
paſſions of the people; the courtiers were afraid of be- 
ing thonght difloyal if they ſhoald doubt the guilt of 
thoſe who were accuſed of deſigns againſt the king's 
perſon. Dauby, the prime miniſter, himſelf entered 
into it very furiouſly, and perſiſted in his inquiries not- 
withſtanding all the king's advices to the contrary. 
Charles himſelf, who was the perſon that ought to have 
been moſt concerned, was the only one who treated it 
with contempt. Nothing, however, could ſtop the po- 


pular fury; and fora time the king was vbliged to 
give way to it. 
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During the time of this general uproar and perſecu- Lord Dan- 
tion, the lord treaſurer Danby was impeached in the by im- 
houſe of commons by Seymour the ſpeaker. The prin- Nached. 


cipal charge againſt him was, his having written a let- 
ter to Montague the king's ambaſlador at Paris, direc- 
ting him to ſell the king's good offices at the treaty of 
Nimeguen, to the king of France, for a certain fun of 
money ; contrary to the gencral intcreits of the confe- 
derates, and cven of thoſe of his own Kingdoms. Tho' 
the charge wes juſt, yet Danby had the happineſs to 
ſind the king reſolved to defend him. Charles aſſured 
the parhament, that, as he had acted in every thing by 
his orders, he held him entirely blamelefs; and though 
he would deprive him of all his employments, yet he 
would poſitively inſiſt on his perſonal ſafety. The lords 
were obliged to ſubmit ; however, they went on 10 
impeach him, and Danby was ſcent to the Tower, but 
no worſe conſequences followed, 

Theſe furious proceedings had been carried on by 
an houſe of commons that had continued undiflolved for 
above 17 years. They were fiow diſſolved, and another 
parliament was called ; which, however, proved as un- 
manageable as the preceding. The members reſolved 
to check the growth of Popery by ſtriking at the root 
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of the evil ; and therefore brought in a bill for the total Excluſion 
excluſion of the duke of York from the crown of Eng- bill . 
land and Ireland, which paſſed the lower houſe by a brought in. 


majority of 79, They next voted the king's ſtanding 
army and guards to be illegal. They proceeded to eſta- 
bliſh limits to the king's power of impriſoning delin- 
quents at will. It was now alſo that the celebrated ſtatute 
called the habeas corpus at? was paſſed, which confirms 
the ſubject in an abſolute ſecurity from oppreſlive power. 
During theſe troubles the duke of York had retired 
to Bruſlcls ; but an indiſpoſition of the king led him 
back to England, to be ready, in caſe of any ſiniſter ac» 
cident, to aſſert his right to the throne. After pre- 
vailing upon his brother to diſgrace his natural fon the 
duke of Monmouth, who was now become very popu- 
lar, he himſelf retired to Scotland, under pretence of 
quicting the apprehenſions of the Engliſh nation, but 
in reality to ſtrengthen his intereſts in that part of the 
empire, This ſeceſſion ſerved {till more to inflame the 
country party, who were ſtrongly attached to the duke 
of Monmouth, and were reſolyed to ſupport him againſt 
the duke of York. Mobs, petitions, pope-burnings, 
were artifices employed to keep up the terrors of Popery, 
and alarm the court. The parliament had ſhown favour 
to the various tribes of informers, and that ſcryed to in- 
| creaſe 
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Britain. creaſe the number of theſe miſcreants ; but plots them - 
ſelves alſo become more numerous. Plot was ſet up a- 
gainſt plot ; and the people were kept ſuſpended in the 
molt dreadful apprehenſion. 

Bat it was not by plots alone that the adverſe parties 
endeavoured to ſupplant each other. Tumultuous pe- 
titions on the one hand, and flattering addreſſes on the 
other, were ſent up from all quarters. Wherever the 
country party prevailed, petitions were ſent tothe king 
filled with grievances and apprehenſions. Wherever the 
church or court party prevailed, addreſſes were framed, 
containing expreſſions of the higheſt regard to his ma- 

229 jeſty, and the deepeſt abhorrence of thoſe who endea- 
Petitioners voured to diſtarb the public tranquillity. Thus the na- 
and abhor- tion came to be diſtinguiſhed into petitioners and abhor- 
rers, who, erg. Whig and Tory, alſo, were now firſt uſed as terms 

of reproach, The whigs were ſo denominated from a 
cant name given to the ſour preſbyterian conventiclers, 
(whig being milk turned four). The tories were deno- 
minated from the Iriſh banditti ſo called, whoſe uſual 
manner of bidding people deliver was by the Iriſh word 
230 Toree, or“ Give me.“ 
Attempt to All this time the king had tyrannized over the Scots 
eſtabliſh c- in a very cruel manner. Being apprized of the ten- 
pilcoprcy dency of preſbyterian principles to a republican form 
in Scotland of yovernment, Charles, like his predeceſſors, had en- 
deavoured to introduce epiſcopacy there, but in a much 
more violent manner than had been formerly attempt- 
ed. The rights of patrons had for ſome years been abo- 
liſhed; and the power of electing miniiters had been 
velted in the kirk-ſefſion and lay elders : but it was now 
enacted, that all incumbents who had been admitted up- 
on this title ſhould receive a preſentation, and be inſti- 
tured anew by the biſhop, under the penalty of depri- 
vation, In conſequence of this, 350 0% th were at 
once declared vacant. New miniſters were ſought for 

231 all over the kingdom, and none was ſo vicious or igno- 
Occaſions rant as to be rejected. The | pres as might have 
diſcontent. been expected, were diſpleaſed to the higheſt degree; 

they reſolved, however, to give no ſign of mutiny or 
ſedition, notwithſtanding their diſcontent. This ſub- 
miſſion made their caſe ſtill worſe ; it being fooliſhly 
imagined, that, as they did not complain for a little ill 
uſage, they would ſubmit altogether if they were 
232 Worſe treated, 
Preſbyteri- Affairs remained in a peaceable ſituation, till, in 1664, 
ans perſe- a very ſevere act was paſſed in England againſt conven- 
cuted, ticles ; and this ſeverity was imitated by the Scots par- 
liament, who paſſed an act of the ſame kind. Military 
force was next let looſe. Wherever the people had ge- 
nerally forſaken their churches, the guards were quar- 


tered throughout the country. They were commanded 


by 1 Turner, a man of a very furious temper 
and diſſolute life, He went about and received liſts 
from the clergy of thoſe who abſented themſelves from 
the churches, or were ſuppoſed to frequent conventi- 
cles, Without any proof, or legal conviction, he de- 
manded a fine from them; and quartered ſoldiers on 
the ſuppoſed criminals till he received payment. An 
inſurreQion being dreaded during the Dutch war, new 
forces were levied, and entruſted to the command of 
Dalzicl and Drummond, two men of very cruel diſpo- 
ſitions, and the Scots parliament gave full ſcope to all 
their enormities. 

Repreſentations were now made to the king, who 
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promiſed ſome redreſs. But his lenity came too late. 


his execution of them, they ſpared his life. At Lanark 
they renewed the covenant, and publithed their ma- 
nifeſto ; where they profeſſed their ſubmiſſion to the 
king, and only deſired the re-eſtabliſhment of preſby- 
tery, and of their former miniſters. Their force never 
exceeded 2000 men ; and though the country in Be” 
neral bore them great favour, mens ſpirits were fo ſvb- 
dued, that the inſurgents could expect no farther in- 
creaſe of numbers. Dalziel took the field to oppoſe 
them. The number of the covenanters was now re- 
duced to 800, and theſe no wy capable of contending 


with regular forces. Having advanced near Edinburgh, jn 
they attempted to find their way back into the weſt by defcated at 
Pentland hills. Here they were attacked by the king's Pentland- 


Britain, 
The people, in 1669, roſe in arms. They ſurpriſed 7 
Turner in Dumfries, and reſolved to have put him to 45 _ 
death; but finding his orders to be more violent than rection 
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troops, and received the firſt charge very reſolutely ; bills. 


but that was all the action. Immediately they fell 
into confuſion, and fled. About 4o were killed on the 
ſpor, and 130 taken priſoners. 


235 
So long ago as the year 1661, the preſbyterians had Cruelty of 
deputed one Sharpe to lay their grievances before the archbiſhop 
king. Inſtead of this, their deputy abandoned the Sharpe. 


cauſe altogether, became their violent enemy, and as a 
reward of his treachery was made archbiſhop of St An- 
drew's. After the battle of Pentland-hills, this man 
was the foremoſt to take vengeance on the unhappy 
inſurgents, whoſe oppreſſed ſtate and inoffenſive beha- 
viour had made them objects of univerſal compaſſion. 
Ten were hanged on one —— in Edinburgh; 25 
before their own doors in different places. They might 
all have ſaved their lives, if they would have renounced 
the covenant ; but this they abſolutely refuſed. The 
executions were going on, when the king wrote a let- 
ter to the privy council, in which he ordered that ſuch 
of the priſoners as ſhould ſimply promiſe to obey the 
laws for the future ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that 
the incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the plantations. 
This letter was brought to the conncil by Burnet, but 
was not immediately delivered by Sharpe. What his 
motives were for this delay, we pretend not to ſay ; 
but certain it is, that no action of his life will bear a 
worſe conſtruction than this. It had been cuſtomary 
to put theſe poor creatures to very ſevere tortures, in 
order to make them confeſs that to be falſehood, which 
they believed to be true. By Sharpe's delay, one 
Hugh Maccail had been tortured, who would other- 
wiſe have eſcaped ; and fo violent were the torments 
he endured, that he expired under them. He ſeemed 


to die in an ceſtacy of joy. His laſt words were ut- Laſt words 
tered with an accent which ſtruck all the byſtanders of MrMac- 
with aſtoniſhment. ** Farewell (ſaid he) ſun, moon, © 


and ſtars; farewell world and time ; farewell weak frail 
body; welcome eternity; welcome angels and ſaints ; 
welcome Saviour of the world; and welcome God the 
judge of all,” 


this act, the hearer in a conventicle (that is, in a dif- 
ſenting aſſembly where more than five beſide the family 
were preſent) was fined 5s. for the firſt offence, and 
ros. for the ſecond ; the preacher L. 20 for the firſt 
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In 1670, an act againſt conventicles was paſſed, ſeem- AR again 
ingly with a deſign of mitigating the former perſecu- convenu- 
ting laws; though even this was ſevere enough. By © 
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offence, and L. 40 for the ſecond. The perſon in 
whoſe houſe the conventicle met was fined a like ſum 
with the preacher. One remarkable clauſe was, that 
if auy diſpute ſhould ariſc with regard to the interpre- 
tation of any part of the act, the judges ſhould always 
explain the doubt in the ſenle leait favourable to con- 
venticles, it being the intention of parliament entirely 
to ſuppreſs them. 

As the violent methods uſed by the king were found 
ineffectual to obtain his purpoſe in Scotland, in 1673 
a ſcheme of comprehenſion was tried, by which it was 
propoſed to diminith greatly the authority of the bi- 
mops, to aboliſh their negative voice in the ecclehalti- 
cal courts, and to leave them little more than the right 
of precedency among the preſbyters: but this too was 
rejected by the people, who well knew its tendency. 
The next ſcheme was an indulgence. By this, the moſt 
popular of the expelled preachers, without requiring 
any terms of ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were 
ſettled in vacant churches ; and ſmall ſalaries of about 
L. 20 a-year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould be 
otherwiſe eſtablihed. This bounty was rejected as the 
wages of criminal ſilence, and the replaced miniſters 
ſoon repented of their compliance ; conventicles multi- 
plied, and the covenanters daily met in arms at their 
places of worſhip, though they uſually diſperſed them- 
ſelves after divine ſervice. 

Theſe mild methods being reje ted, a renewal of the 
perſecution commenced under the adminiſtration of the 
duke of Lauderdale, and in which archbiſhop Sharpe 
had a principal hand. It was an old law, and but ſel- 
dom put in execution, that a man who was accuſed of 
any crime, and did not appear to take his trial, might 
be intercommuned ; that is, he might be publicly out- 
lawed ; and whoever afterwards, cither on account of 
buſineſs, relation, or charity, had the leaſt intercourſe 
with him, was ſubjected to the ſame penalties which 
the law could inflict on the criminal himſelf. A great 
many writs of intercommuning were now iſſued againſt 
the covenanters ; by which abſurd method of proceed- 
ing, crimes and puniſhments were multiplied to an ex- 
treme degree. 

Application was made to Charles for,ſome redreſs of 
theſe grievances : but he was too much taken up with 
his pleaſures to take any effectual means of putting a 
ſtop to them; nay, even while he retracted them, he 
was perſuaded to avew and praiſe them in a letter to 
the privy council, The conſequence of all this was, 
that the covenanters were at laſt ſo mnch enraged a- 
gainſt Sharpe, whom they conſidered as an apoſtate, 
and experienced to be an unrelenting perſecutor, that, 
on the 3d of May 1679, he was way-laid and mur- 
dered with all the circumſtances of unrelenting cruel- 
ty. The murder of Sharpe produced a perſecution 
ſtill more violent, which at laſt brought on another in- 
ſurrection. 

The covenanters finding themſelves obliged to meet 
in large bodies, and bring arms along with them for 
their own ſecurity, ſet forth a declaration againſt pre- 
lacy, which they publiſhed at Rutherglen, a ſmall bo- 
rough near Glaſgow ; and in the market-place there 
they burned ſeveral acts of parliament which had eſta- 
bliſhed that mode of eccleſiaſtical government, and had 
prohibited all conventicles. For this purpoſe they choſe 
the 29th of May, the anniycrſary of the reſtoration ; 
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and previoally extinguiſhed the bonfires that had been Yritzis, 


kindled on that occalion. 
viſcount Dundee, an active and enterprizing officer, at- 
tacked a great conventicle upon Loudon-hill, but was 
repriſed with the loſs of 30 men. The covenanters 
then finding themſclves unwarily engaged in rebellion, 
were obliged to perſevere; and therefore puſhed on to 
Glaſgow, which, though repulſed at firſt, they after- 
wards made themſelves maſters of. Here they diſpoſ- 
ſeſled the eſtablithed clergy, and iſſued proclamations, in 
which they declared that they fought againſt the King's 
ſupremacy, againſt Popery and prelacy, and againſt a 
Popi ſh ſucceſlor. 

Charles, being now alarmed, diſpatched againſt the 
covenanters a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry under the 
duke of Monmouth. He joined the Scots guards, and 
ſome regiments of militia levied from the well- affected 
counties; and with great celerity marched in queſt of 


the inſurgents. They had taken poſt at Bothwel-bridge jnſu 


Count Graham, afterwards —wv—— 
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rgents 


between Hamiton and Glaſgow ; where there was no gefcated at 
acceſs but by the bridge, and where a ſmall body was Bothwel- 


able io defend it againſt the king's army. 
army of the covenanters never exceeded 8000 men, and 
they had in reality no other generals than their clergy- 
men. Monmouth attacked the bridge, and the cove- 
nanters maintained their poſt as long as their ammuni- 
tion laſted, When they ſent for more, they received 
orders to quit their poſt and retire; and this imprudent 
meaſure occaſioned an immediate defeat, Monmouth 
paſſed the bridge without oppolition, and drew np his 
forces oppoſite to the enemy. His cannon alone put 
them to the rout. About Joo were killed in the pur- 
ſuit; for properly ſpeaking, there was no action. 
Twelve hundred were taken priſoners, and treated with 
humanity by Monmouth. Such as promiſed to live 
peaceably under the preſent government were diſmiſſed ; 
and about 300 who refuſed this condition were ſhipped 
for Barbadoes, but unfortunately periſhed by the way. 
Two of their clergymen were hanged. Soon after, an 
act of indemnity was paſſed ; but Lauderdale took care 
that it ſhould afford little protection to the unhappy 
covenanters; for though orders were given io connive 
thenceforward at all couventicles, he found means un- 
der a variety of pretences to clude the execution of 
them. : 

It is now certainly known, that king Charles II, had 
formed a ſcheme of overturning the eſtabliſhed religion, 
and ſubftituting Popery in its place; as alſo of render- 
ing himſelf abſolute. In this, however, he met with vio- 
lent oppoſition from his parliaments ; and as this one of 
1679 ſeemed even to ſurpaſs their predeceſſors in vio- 
lence, the king was induced to diflolve them and call 
another in 1680, 


The whole bridge. 
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By this ſtep, however, he was no Violent 


gainer. They voted the lepality of petitioning the proceed- 


King; and fell with extreme violence on the abhorrers, inge of par- 


who in their addreſſes to the crown had expreſſed their 
diſapprobation of thoſe petitions. Great numbers of 
heb were ſeized by their order in all parts of Eng- 
land, and committed to cloſe cuſtody : the liberty of 


the ſubject, which had been ſo carefully guarded by 
their own recent law, was every day violated by their 
arbitrary and capricious impriſonments. One Stowel of 
Exeter put a ſtop to their proccedings: he refuſed to 
obey the ſerjcant at arms who was ſent to apprehend 
him; he ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid he * 

* 
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Lwitain, law by which the houſe of commons pretended to com- 


—— nit him. 
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Parliament 
diſſolved. 
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New one 
called at 


Orford. 
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Caſe of 
Fitzharris, 


The houſe, finding it equally dangerous to 
proceed or recede, got off by an evaſion. They voted 
that Stowel was indiſpoſed : and a month's time was al- 
lowed him for his recovery. It is happy for the na- 
tion, that ſhould the commons at any time overleap the 
bounds of their anthority, and capriciouſly order men 
to be put in priſon, there is no power, in caſe of re- 
fiſtance, that can compel the priſoners to ſubmit to their 
decrees. 

The chief point, however, labonred by the preſent 
pirliament was, to obtain the excluſion bill, which, 
though the former houſe had voted, was never yet paſ- 
ſed into a law. It paſſed by a great majority in the 
houſe of commons, but was thrown out by the houſe of 
peers, All the biſhops except three voted againſt it; 
for they were of opinion that the church of England 
was in much greater danger from the prevalence of 
preſbyterianiſm than Popery. The commons were cx- 
tremely mortified at the rejection of their favourite bill: 
in revenge, they paſſed ſeveral other diſagreeable acts, 
among which one was, That, till the excluſion bill was 
paſled, they could not, conſiſtent with the truſt re- 
poſed in them, grant the king any manner of ſupply ; 
and that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way of ad- 
vance, and money upon any branches of the king's re- 
venic, ſhould be reſponſible to parliament for his con- 
duct. Charles, therefore, finding that there were no 
hopes of extorting either money or obedience from the 
commons, came to a reſolution of once more diſſolving 
the parliament. His uſher of the black rod according- 
ly came to diffolve them while they were voting that 
the diſſenters ſhould be encorraged, and that the Pa- 
piſts had burned the city of London. 

It was for ſome time a doubt whether the king would 
ever call another parliament : his neceſſities, however, 
ſur mounted all his fears of their violence; and, in 1681, 
he ſammoned his parliament to meet him at Oxford, 
that he might thus have an opportunity of puniſhing 
the ciry of London by ſhowing his ſuſpicions of their 
loyalty. In this, as in all former parliaments, the coun- 
try party predominated ; and they trode exactly in the 
ſame paths with their predeceſſors. The ſame ſpeaker 
was choſen, and the excluſion bill urged more — 
than before. Ernely, one of the king's miniſters, pro- 
poſed that the duke ſhould be baniſhed 500 miles —f 
England ; and that on the king's deceaſe the next heir 
mould be conſtituted regent with regal power. Yet 
even this expedient, which left the duke the bare title 
of king, could not obtain the attention of the houſe, 
Nothing but a total excluſion could ſatisfy them. 

Each party had now for ſome time reviled and ridi- 
cnled each other in pamphlets and libels ; and this prac- 
tice at laſt was attended with an incident that deſerves 
notice, One Fitzharris, an Iriſh Papiſt, employed a 
Scotſman, named Fuerhard, to write a libel againſt the 
king and the duke of York. The Scot was actually a 
ſpy for the contrary party; and ſuppoling this a trick 
to entrap him, he diſcovered the whole to Sir William 
Waller, an eminent juſtice of the peace ; and, to con- 
vince him of the truth of his information, poſted the 
magiſtrate and two other perſons privately, where they 
heard the whole conference between Fitzharris and him- 
ſelf, The libel compoſed between them was replete 
with the atmoſt rancour and ſcurrility. Waller carried 
I 
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the intelligence to the king, and obtained a warrant 


for committing Fitzharris, who happened at that ver, 


time to have à copy of the libel in his pocket. Seeing 
himſelf in the hands of a party from whom he expec- 
ted no mercy, he reſolved to fide with them, and throw 
the odium of the libel upon the court, who, he ſaid, 
were willing to draw up a libel which ſhould be impu- 
ted to the excluſioners, and thus render them hate ful to 
the people. He enhanced his ſervices to the country- 
party by a new Popiſh plot more tremendous than any 
of the foregoing, and in which he brought in the duke 
of York as a principal accomplice. 

The king impriſoned Fitzharris; the commons 2 
vowed his cauſe. They voted that he ſhould be im- 
peached by themſelves, to ſcreen him from the ordinary 
forms of juſtice : the lords rejected the impeachment ; 
the commons aſſerted their right: a commotion was 


247 
likely to-enſue; and the king, to break off the conteſt, Parliament 
went to the houſe and diſſolved the parliament, with a diſfolved. 


fixed reſolution never to call another. 


From this moment the king ruled with deſpotic Arbitrary 
His temper, Which had always been eaſy and proceed- 


power. 


merciful, now became arbitrary and cruel ; he enter- by 


tained ſpics and informers round the throne, and im— 
prifoned all ſuch as he thought molt daring in their de- 
ſigns. He reſolved to humble the preſbyterians : they 
were diveſted of their employments and their places; 
and their offices given to ſuch as held with the court, 
and approved the doctrine of non- reſiſtance. The clergy 
began to teſtify their zeal and their principles by their 
writings and ſermons ; but though among theſe the 
partizans of the king were the moſt numerous, thoſe of 
the oppolite faction were the moſt enterprizing. The 
king openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the former ; and 
thus placing himſelf at the head of a faction, he depri- 


ved the city of London, which had long headed the London 
It was not till after deprived of 
an abject ſubmiſſion that he reſtored it to them, having 


popular party, of their charter. 


previouſly ſubjected the election of their magiſtrates to 
his immediate authority. 

Terrors alſo were not wanting to confirm this new 
ſpecies of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to a trial 
hefore a jury, and condemned and cxccuted. The 
whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, informers, ſuborners, 
which had long been encouraged and ſupported by the 
leading patriots, finding now that the king was entire- 
ly maſter, turned ſhort upon their ancient drivers, and 
olfe red their evidence againſt thoſe who firſt put them 
in motion. The king's miniſters gave them encou— 
ragement ; and in a ſhort time the ſame injuſtice and 
the ſame cruelties were practiſed againſt preſbyterian 
ſchemes that had formerly been practiſed againſt Ca- 
tholic treaſons. 
velled againſt the earl of Shafteſbury ; and, indeed, 
not without reaſon, as he had had a very active hand 
in the late diſturbances. No ſums were ſpared to ſeek 
for evidence, or even to ſuborn witneſſes, againſt this 
intriguing and formidable man. A bill of indictment 
being, preſented to the grand jury, witneiſes were ex- 
amined, who ſwore to ſuch incredible circumſtances as 


muſt have invalidated their teſtimony, even if they had 


not been branded as perjured villains. Among his 
papers, indeed, a draught of an aſſociation was found, 
which might have been conſtrued into treaſon ; but 
it was not in the car!'s hand-writing, nor could it be 

ptoved 


The king's chief reſentment was le- 


Britain, 
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s of the 
ing. 
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ts charter. 


reitain. proved that he had ever communicated this ſcheme 
w—— to any body, or ſignified his approbation of any ſuch 
project. The ſheriftts had ſummoned a jury, whoſe 
principles coincided with thoſe of the earl; and that 
probably, more than any want of proof, procured his 

ſafety. 

1 1633, the oity of London was deprived of its 
charter ; whieh was reſtored only upon terms of the 

259 utmoſt ſubmiſſion, and giving up the nomination of 
Other cor- their own magiſtrates. This was ſo mortifying a cir- 
porations cumſtance, that all the other corporations in England 
reſign ſoon began to fear the ſame treatment, and were ſuc- 
theirs. ceflively induced to ſurrender their charters into the 

hands of the king. Conſiderable ſums were exacted 
for reſtoring theſe charters; and all the oſſices of power 
and profit were left at the diſpoſal of the crown, Re- 
ſiſtance now, however juſtifiable, could not be ſafe ; and 
all prudent men ſaw no other expedient but ſubmitting 

257 Patiently to the preſent grievances, 

Conſpiracy There was a party, however, in England, that ſtill 

azainſt the cheriſhed their former ideas of freedom, and reſolved to 

king. reſtore liberty to their country by dethroning the king 
who acted in ſuch a deſpotic manner. The principal 
conſpirators were Monmouth, Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, Eſ- 
ſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hamden, 
grandſon to the great man of that name. Monmouth 
engaged the carl of Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Sir 
Gilbert Gerard, and other gentlemen in Cheſhire. 
Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir William 
Courtney, Sir Francis Knowles, and Sir Francis Drake, 
who promiſed to raiſe the weſt. Shafteſbury, with 
one Ferguſon, an independent clergyman, and a reſt- 
leſs plotter, managed the city, upon which the confe- 
derates chiefly relied. Theſe ſchemes had been laid in 
1681: but the caution of Lord Ruſſel, who induced 
the duke of Monmouth to put off the enterprize, ſaved 
the kingdom from the horrors of a civil war: while 
Shafteſbury was ſo ſtruck with a ſenſe of his impending 
danger, that he left his houſe, and, lurking about the 
city, attempted, but in vain, to drive the Londoners 
to an open inſurrection. At laſt, enraged at the num- 
berleſs cantions and delays which clogged and defeated 
his projects, he threatened to begin with his own friends 
ſingly. However, after a long ſtruggle between fear 
and raye, he abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and fled to 
Amſterdam, where he ſoon after died. 

The loſs of Shafteſbury, though it retarded, did not 
ſuppreſs, the deſigns of the conſpirators. The remain- 
ing ſix formed a council, they correſponded with Ar- 
gyle and the malecontents in Scotland; and reſolved 
to proſecente the ſcheme of the inſurrection, tho? they 
widely differed in principles from one another. Mon- 
mouth aſpired at the crown; Raſſel and Hamden pro- 
poſed to exclude the duke of York from the ſucceſſion, 
and redreſs the grievances of the nation; Sidney was 
for reſtoring the republic, and Eſſex joined in the ſame 
wiſh. Lord Howard was an abandoned man, who, ha- 
ving no principles, ſought to embroil the nation, to gra- 

252 tify his private intereſt in the confuſion, 

Deen of Beſides theſe, there was a ſet of ſubordinate conſpi- 
«aſlinat- rators, who frequently met together, and carried on 
107 1 projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his coun- 
* ecil. Among theſe was colonel Rumſey, an old repuh- 
lican officer ; lientenant-colonel Walcot, of the ſame 
—_ N under ſherift of London, a zealous 

Vor. III. 
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andnoted party-man ; Ferguſon, an independent mini- 


Pritain. 


ſter ; and ſeveral attorneys, merchants, and tradeſmen ——v— 


of London. But Ramſey and Ferguſon were the only 
perſons that had acceſs to the great leaders of the con- 
ſpiracy. Theſe men undertook the deſperate reſolution 
of aſſaſſinating the king in his way to New-market; 
Rumbold, one of the party, poſſe ſſed a farm upon that 
road, called the Rye-houſe, and from thence the conſpi- 
racy was called the Rye-houſe plot, They deliberated 
on a ſcheme of ſtopping the king's coach by overturn- 
ing a cart on the high way at this place, and ſhooting 
him through the hedges. The houſe in which the king 
lived at New-market accidentally took fire, and he was 


253 


obliged to leave New-market eight days ſooner than It miſcar- 
was expected; to which circumſtance he owed his ſafe- ries. 


ty. , Soon after this the conſpiracy was diſcovered ; 
Ruſſel, Sidney, and Walcot, were executed; Eſſex cut 
his own throat ; Hamden was fined 40,0001.; and 
ſcarce one eſcaped who had been in any manner con- 
cerned, except the duke of Monmouth, who was the 
moſt culpable of all. 

This was the Jaſt blood that was ſhed on account 
of plots or conſpiracies, which continued during the 
greateſt part of this reign. Severe puniſhments, bow- 
ever, were inflicted on many who treated the duke of 
York unworthily. The famous Titus Oates was fined 
100,000]. for calling him a Popiſh traitor ; and he 
was impriſoned till he ſhould pay it, which he was ab- 
ſolutely incapable of. A ſimilar ſentence was paſſed 
upon Dutton Colt. Sir Samuel Barnadiſton was fined 
10,0001. for having, in ſome private letters, reflected 
on the government. The government of Charles was 
now as abſolute as that of any prince in Europe; but, 
to pleaſe his ſubjects by an act of popularity, he judged 
it proper to marry the lady Aune, his niece, to prince 
George brother to the king of Denmark. This was 
the laſt remarkable tranſaction of this extraordinary 
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- reign, On February 2d 1685, about eight in the Death of 


morning, the king was ſeized with a fit of the apo- Charles II. 


plexy ; being dreſſed, and juſt come out of his cloſer, 
where he had been for ſome time after he roſe from 
bed. By being blooded, he was reſtored perfectly to 
his ſenſes; and there were great hopes of his recovery 
the next day. On the fourth day the phyſicians de- 
ſpaired of his life, and therefore ſent for the queen. 
He was in his perfect ſenſes when ſhe arrived. She 
threw herfelf on her knees, and aſked his pardon for all 
her offences. He replied, that ſhe had offended in no- 
thing; but that he had been guilty of offences againſt 
her, and aſked her pardon. He ſpoke with great af- 
ſection to the duke of York, and gave him excellent 
counſel for his future conduct. He adviſed him to ad- 
here to the laws with ſtrictneſs and invariably to ſup- 
port the church of England. The duke ſeemed anxious 
to convince him before he died how little he intended 
to follow his advice. Having removed the biſſops, 
and ſeveral of the lords who attended the bed of the 
king, he ſent for Huddleſton, a Romiſh prieſt, In the 
— of the duke, the earl of Bath, and Trevannion 
a captain in the guards, Huſtdleſton gave the extreme 
unction to the king, and adminiſtered to him the ſacra- 
ment according to the rites of the church of Rome. 
All this was done in the ſpace of half an hour. The 
doors were then thrown open. Six prelates, who had 
before attended the king, were ſent for to give him the 

4 H ſacrament. 
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Britain. ſacrament. Kenn, biſhopof Bath and Wells, read the 
— ration of the lick ; and, after be ſaid that he re- 
pented of his fins, the abſolution, The King aſſiſted 
with ſeeming devotion at the ſervice ; but his mouth 
being diſtorted with fits, and his throat contracted, he 
— not ſwallow the elements. He profeſſed, how- 
ever, his ſatisfaQtion in the church of England; and ex- 
ired on the 6th of February, between 11 and 120'clock ; 
— reigned 25 years, and lived 53. 
The firſt act of James II. 's rcign was to aſſemble the 
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decency and morality. He preſided daily at the coun- rita 
cil, at the boards of * treaſury, He even 
entered into the whole detail of the concerns of the 
great departments of the ſtate. But his bigotry for the 
Romiſh religion ſullied all his good qualities, and ren- 
dered him feared for his violence, where he was not 
deipiſcd for his weakneſs, 4 

But whilſt every thing was ſubmitted in tranquillity Moss“ 
to James at home, a ſtorm was gathering abroad to mouth', 
diſturb his repoſe. For 2 long time the prince of O- conſpiracy, 


privy council: where, after ſome praiſes beſtowed on 
the memory of his predeceſſor, he made profeſſions of 
his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government 
both in church and ſtate; and as he had heretofore ven- 
tared his life in defence of the nation, he would (till 
go as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt rights 
255 and privileges. 

gervile ad- This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, not 
dreſſes to only by the council, but by the whole nation. Ad- 
James II. dreſſes came from all quarters, full of duty, nay of the 
moſt ſervile adulation. From this charge, however, we 
256 mult except thoſe of the Quakers, which is remarkable 
qe for its good ſenſe and timplicity, ©* We are come 
cls (faid they) to teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our 
good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made 
oar governor, We are told that thou art not of the 
perſuaſion of the church of England no more than we: 
wherefore we hope that thou wilt grant us the ſame li- 
berty which thou alloweſt thyſelf. Which doing, we 

253 Wiſh thee all manner of happineſs.” f 
imprudent The king, however, ſoon ſhowed, that he cither was 
behaviour not ſincere in his promiſes, or that he entertained ſo 
of the new lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his ut- 
king. moſt ſincerity could tend very litile to the ſecurity of 
the liberties of the people. All the cuſtoms, and the 
eater part of the exciſe, which had been voted to the 
ate king for his life only, were levied by James with- 
out a new act for that purpoſe. He went openly to 
maſs with all the enſigns of his dignity ; and even ſent 
one Caryl as his agent to Rome to make ſubmiſſions 
to the Pope, and to pave the way for the re-admiſſon 
of Enpland into the boſom of the Catholic church, 
From the ſuggeſtions of theſe men all his meaſures were 
undertaken. One day when the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
ventured to adviſe his majeſty againſt putting too much 
confidence in ſuch kind of people,“ Is it not the cuſ- 


range had entertained hopes of aſcending the Britiſh 
throne, and had even uſed all his endeavours to ex- 
clude James from it. Monmouth, who, ſince his laſt 
conſpiracy, had been pardoned, but ordered to de- 
part the kingdom, and retired to Holland. He was 
received by the prince of Orange with the higheſt 
marks of diſtinction, and even became his chief favou- 
rite through whom all favours were to be obtained. 
When the news of Charle's death arrived, indeed, the 
prince made a ſhow of altering bis note, and diſmiſſed 
Monmouth, though he ſtill kept a cloſe correſpondence 
with him. The duke retired to Bruſlels, where, un- 
der the auſpices of the prince of Grange, he reſolved 
to invade England, with a delign of ſeizing the crown 
for himſelf, He was ſecondcd by the duke of Argyle, 
who formed the ſcheme of an inſurrection in Scotland; 
and while Monmouth attempted to make a riſing in the 
weſt of England, it was reſolved that Argyle ſhould 
alſo try his endeavours in the north. The generoſity of 
the prince of Orange, however, did not correſpond with 
the warmth of his profeflions. The unfortunate duke 
derived from his own plate and jewels his whole ſup- 
ply for the war; and the enthuſiaſm of a rich widow 
ſapplied Argyle with 10,0001. wherewith he purcha- 
ſed three veſſels, which he loaded with arms and am- 
munition. 
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Argyle was the firſt who landed in Scotland, where Defeat and 
he publiſhed his manifeſtoes, put himſelf at the head of death of 
2500 men, and ſtrove to influence the people in his fa- A727) 


vour. But a formidable body of the king's forces eo- 
ming againſt him, his army fell away ; and he himſelf, 
after being wounded in attempting to eſcape, was taken 
priſoner by a peaſant who found him ſtanding up to the 
neck in water, He was from thence carried to Edin- 
burgh, where after ſuffering many indignitics he was 
publicly executed. 
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tom in Spain (ſaid James), for the king to conſult with 
his confeſſor? © Yes (anſwered the ambaſſador), and 
that is the reaſon why our affairs ſucceed ſo very ill.“ 


6 
By this time Monmouth had landed in Dorſetſhire . 
with ſcarce 100 followers. His name, however, was lands in 
ſo popular, and ſo great was the hatred of the people England. 


James's firſt parliament, which was compoſed moſtly 

of zealous tories, was ſtrongly inclined to comply with 

the meaſures of the crown. They voted 2 

that they ſhould ſettle on the preſent king, during life, 

all the revenue enjoyed by the late king till the time 

of his deceaſe. For this favour, James aſſured them, 

that he whold ſecure them inthe full enjoyment of their 

25:8 Jaws; but with regard to religion, no anſwer could be 

in ſome re- extorted, for that he was reſolved to alter. In every waar", 
ſpects he however, religion excepted, James merited every praiſe. 
behaves He applied himſelf to buſineſs with unremitting atten- 
well. tion. He managed his revenue with the ſtricteſt œco- 
nomy. He retrenched ſuperfluous expences, and ſhowed 

himſelf zealous for the glory of the nation. He endea- 

voared to expel from court the vice which had pre- 

vailed ſo much during the former reign, and to reſtore 


to James on account of his religion, that in four days 
he had aſſembled a body of above 2000 men, They 
were indeed all of them the loweſt of the people, and 
his declarations were ſuited entirely to their prejudices. 
He called the king the duke of York ; and denominated 


him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a Popiſh uſur- 


per. He imputed to him the fire of London, and even 

affirmed that he had poiſoned the late king. 
Monmouth continued to make a rapid progreſs, and 
in a ſhort time found bimſelf at the head of 6000 men; 
but was daily obliged to diſmiſs great numbers for 
want of arms. The king was not à little alarmed at 
his invaſion. Six regiments of Britiſh troops were 
called over from Holland ; and a body of regulars, to 
the number of 3000, were ſent, under the command of 
the carl of Feyerſham and Churchill, to check the wo. 
greſa 
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greſs of the rebels. They took poſt at Sedgemore, a 


village in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, and were 


abated at 
$edgemore, 


463 
u taken in 


joined by conſiderable numbers of the country militia. 
Here Monmouth reſolved, by a deſperate effort, to loſe 
his life, or gain the kingdom. He drove the royal 
infantry from their ground, and was on the point of 
gaining a complete victory, when the cowardice of 
Gray, who commanded the horſe, brought all to ruin, 
This nobleman fled at the firſt onſet ; and the rebels, 
being charged in flank, gave way after a three-hours 
conteſt. About 300 were killed in the engagement, 
and 1000 in the purſuit. Monmouth fled above 20 
miles from the field of battle, till his horſe ſunk under 
him. He then alighted ; and, exchanging clothes with 
a ſhepherd, fled on foot, attended by a German count 
who had accompanied him from Holland. Being quite 
exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, they both lay down 
in a field, and covered themſelves with fern. The 
ſhepherd, being found in Monmouth's clothes by the 
purſuers, increaſed the diligence of the ſearch ; and by 
the means of blood-hounds he was detected in his mi- 


z moſt mi- ſerable ſituation, with raw peaſe in his pocket, on which 


ſerable ſit u- 
ation. 


264 
Attempts 
in vain to 
obtain 
mercy. 


he had lived for ſome days. He burſt into tears when 
ſeized by his enemies; and petitioned, with the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſions, for his life. On his way to London, 
he wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to the king, promiſing diſ- 
coveries, ſhould he be admitted into his preſence. The 
curioſity of James being excited by the letter, he ſent 
Sheldon a gentleman of the bed-chamber to meet Mon- 
mouth. In his converſation with Sheldon, he aſked 
who was in chief confidence with the king ; and being 
anſwered that it was Sunderland, Monmouth knocked 
his breaſt in a ſurprize, and ſaid, © Why then, as I 
hope for ſalvation, he promiſed to meet ME.“ He 
deſired Sheldon to inform the king, that ſeveral of his 
accomplices in rebellion were in the confidence of his 
majeſty ; and he gave him a particular account of the 
pr which the prince of Orange had acted in this whole 
air, 

Sheldon, on his return from the duke of Monmonth, 
began to give an account to the king of what he had 
learned from the vnhappy priſoner. Sunderland, pre- 
tendinz boſineſs, came into the room. Sheldon ſtop- 
ped, and ſignified his defire to ſpeak in private with 
the king. James told him he might ſay auy thing be- 
fore that lord. Sheldon was in great perplexity ; but 
being arged, he told all that Monmouth had aſſerted. 
Sunderland appeared, for ſome time, confuſed ; at 
length he ſaid, with a laugh,“ If that is all he can diſ- 
cover to ſave his life, he will derive little good from 
his information.“ Monmouth himſelf was ſoon after 
brought before the king. Sunderland by an artifice 
inſured the death of the nnfortunate duke, to ſave him- 
ſelf and the other adherents of the prince of Orange. 
When he ſaw Monmouth's letter to James, and heard 
the diſcoveries made by Sheldon, he is ſaid to have ad- 
viſed him, that, as he could aſſure him of the certainty 
of a pardon, he oaght to deny what he had ſaid in pre- 
Jadice of his friends, who could ſerve him on ſome 
other more tavourable occaſion, The credulous duke, 
ſwayed by the advice of Sunderland, ſuppreſſed what 
he had ſaid to Sheldon, when he was examined by the 
king. He mentioned nothing of the concern which 
the prince of Orange had taken in the invaſion ; though 
a point on which James was already ſufficiently inform- 
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ed. 


e prince to Louis XIV. Who had ordered it to be 
privately communicated to the king of England. The 
miniſter who had been ſent from Holland to congra- 
tulate James on the ſuppreſſion of Argyle's rebellion, 
was in a grievous agony when he heard that the kin 
was reſolved to ſee Monmouth. © Though he fonn 
that he ſaid nothing of his maſter (ſaid James), he was 
never quiet till Menmouth was dead.“ 

The unfortunate duke made various attempts to ob- 
tain mercy. He wrote to the queen dowager ; he ſent 
a letter to the reigning queen, as well as to the king 
himſelf, He begged his life, when admitted into bis 
preſence, with a meanneſs unſuitable to his pretenſions 
and high rank. But all his entreaties and ſubmiſſions 
were of no avail. James told him, that he was much 
affected with his misfortunes, but that his crime was 
too dangerous in its example to be left unpuniſhed. In 
his laſt moments he behaved with a magnanimity wor- 
thy of his former courage. When he came to the ſcaf- 
fold, he behaved with decency and even with dignity. 
He ſpoke little ; he made no confeſſion; nor did he ac- 
cuſe any of his friends. Circumſtances are ſaid to have 
attended his death that created a horror among the 


6 
ſpectators. The executioner miſſed his blow, and ſtruck Terribly 
Monmouth raiſed his mangledby 
head from the block, and looked him full in the face, the execu- 
He ſtruck him toner. 


him ſlightly on the ſhoulder, 


as if reproaching him for his miſtake. 
twice again, bur with fccble ſtrokes ; and then threw 
the axe from his hands. The ſheriff forced him to re- 
new his attempt; and the head of the duke who ſcemed 
already dead, was at laſt ſevered from his body. 


Thoſe concerned in the Duke of Monmouth's con- Rebels cru- 
2 were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Imme · elly treated 
1 


ately after the battle of Sedgemore, Feverſham banged 
up above 20 priſoners ; and was proceeding in his exe- 
cutions, when the Biſhop of Bath and Wells informed 
him that theſe unhappy men were now by law intitled 
to a trial, and that their cxccution would be deemed a 
real murder. Nineteen were put to death in the ſame 
manner at Bridgewater, by colonel Kirke, a man of a 
ſavage and bloody diſpoſition. This vile fellow, prac- 
tiſed in the arts of ſlaughter at Tangier, where he 
ſerved iu garriſon, took pleaſure in committing inſtan- 
ces of wanton barbarity. He ravaged the whole coun- 
try, without making any diſtinction between friend 
and foe, His own regiment, for their peculiar barba- 
rity, went under the ironical title of Xirke's lambs. It 
doth not, however, appear that theſe cruelties were 
committed by the direction, or even with the appro- 
bation, of James; any more than the legal ſlaughters 
that were committed by Judge Jefferies, who was ſent 
down to try the delinquents. The natural brutality 
of this man's temper was inflamed by continual intoxi- 
cation. No fewer than 80 were executed by his or- 
ders at Dorcheſter ; and on the whole, at Exeter, Taun- 
ton, and Wells, 250 are computed to have fallen by 
the hand of juſtice as it was called ; nor were women 
exempted from the general ſeverity, but ſuffered for 
barbouring their neareſt kindred. Jefferies on his re- 
turu was immediately created a peer, and ſoon after 
veſted with the dignity of chancellor. In juſticeto the 
king, however, it muſt be owned, that in his memoirs 
be complains with apparent indignation, of © the 
4H 2 ſtrange 


D' Avaux, the French miniſter to the States, had Dritain, 
—— a circumſtantial account of the whole conduct o 
t 
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Britain. ſtrange havock made by Jefferies and Kirke in the religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victory. Pritai 
welt; and that he attributed the unpopularity, which lu ſuch a calc, the ſame power that granted liberty f 
afterwards deprived him of the crown, to the violence conſcience might reſtrain it; and the Catholic religion 
and barbarity of thoſe pretended friends of his autho- alone be allowed to predominate. He therefore ed 
rity. He even aſcribes their ſeverities, in ſome degree, a declaration of general indulgence, and aſſcried that 
to a formed deſign of rendering his government odious non-conformity to the eſtabliſhed religion was no longer 
to his ſubjects ; and from hence it is probable, that no penal. In Scotland, he ordered his parliament to grant 
exact or impartial accounts of theſe cruchics had a toleration only to the Catholics, without interceding 
reached his cars, at leaſt till long after they were com- in the leaſt for the other diſſenters who were much 

267 minted, more numerous. In Ireland, the Proteſtants were to- 
James en- james now began to throw off the maſk, and to en- tally expelled from all offices of truſt and profit, and 
deavours to deayour openly to eſtabliſh Popery and arbitrary power. Catholics put in their places. Theſe meaſures ſuffi» 


Parliament diſſotved for their tardy compliance. This was happy 
diſſolved. 


for the nation; for it was perhaps im poſſible to pick 
out another houſe of commons that could be more 
ready to acquicſce in the meaſures of the crewn ; but 
the diſſolution of this parliament was generally looked 
upon as a ſign that James never intended to call ano- 
ther. 


was to allow a liberty of conſcience to all ſectaries; and 


ke was taught to believe that the truth of the Catholic 


ſet refuſed to attend the ceremony, he was diſmiſſed 
from his employment of one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber. 

Soon after this, the Jeſuits were permitted to erect 
colleges in different parts of the kingdom, and to ex- 
erciſe the Catholic worſhip in the molt public manner. 
Father Francis, a benedictine monk, was recommended 


that remained, was made vice-preſident, 
In 1688, a ſecond declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience 


9 He told the houſe of commons, that the militia were ciently diſguſted every part of the Britiſh empire; but 
er, found by experience to be of no uſe ; that it was neceſ- to complete the work, James publicly ſent the earl of 271 
ſary to augment the ſtanding army; and that he had Caſtlemaine ambaſlador extraordinary to Rome, in or- James ſer de 
employed a great many Catholic officers, in whoſe fa- der to expreſs his obedience to the Pope, and recon- an anbaſfe- 
vour he had thought proper to diſpenſe with the teſt cile his kingdoms to the Catholic communion. This ver to 
required to be taken by all who were employed by the proceeding was too precipitate to be reliſhed even by — 
crown, He found them uſeful, he ſaid, and he was the Pope himſelf ; and therefore the only return he 
determined to keep them employed. Theſe ſtretches made to this embaſly was the ſending a nuncio into 
of power naturally led the lords and commons into England. The nuncio made a public and ſolemn en- 
ſome degree of oppoſition ; but they ſoon acquieſced try into Windſor ; which did not fail to add to the 
263 in the king's meaſures, and then the parliament was general diſcontent ; and becauſe the duke of Somer- 


The parliament being diſmiſſed, James's next ſtep by the king to the univerſity of Cambridge, for the Diſpute 
269 was to ſecure a Catholic intereſt in the privy council. degree of maſter of arts. The univerſity rejected him with the s- 
Cathelics Accordingly four Catholic lords were admitted, viz. on account of his religion; and preſented a petition to niverſity of 
promoted. powis, Arundel, Belaſis, and Dover. Sunderland, the king, beſeeching him to recal his mandate. James Cambridge 
who ſaw that the only way to gain preferment was by diſregarded their petition, and denied their deputies a 
Popery, became a convert. Rocheſter, the treaſurer, hearing ; the vice-chancellor himſelf was ſummoned to 
was turned out of his office, becauſe he refuſed to con- appear before the high commiſſion court, and deprived 
form. Even in Ireland, where the duke of Ormond of his office: yet the univerſty perſiſted, and father 
had long ſupported the royal cauſe, this nobleman was Francis was refuſed. The place of prefident of Mag- 
diſplaced as being a Proteſtant ; and the lord Tyrcon- dalen college being vacant, the king ſent a mandate in 
nel, a furious Roman-catholic, was placed in his ſtead. favour of one Farmer, a new convert, and a man of 
In his zeal for Popery, it is ſaid, that m_ ſtooped bad character in other reſpects. The fellows of the 
ſo low as even to attempt the converſion of colonel college made very ſubmiſſive applications for recalling 
Kirke: but the daring ſoldier told him, that he was his mandate; but the election day coming on before 
pre-engaged ; for he had promiſed the king of Mo- they received an anſwer, they choſe Dr Hough, a man 
rocco; when he was quartered at Tangiers, that, if of learning, integrity, and reſolution, The king was 
ever he changed his religion, he would turn Maho- incenſed at their preſumption ; an inferior eccleſiaſtical 
$70 metan. court was ſent down, who finding Farmer a man of 
Fngliſh At laſt the clergy of the church of England began ſcandalous character, iſſued a mandate for a new elec- 
clergy op- to take the alarm, and commenced an oppoſition to tion. The man now recommended by the king was 
pole the court meaſures. The pulpits now thundered out a- doctor Parker; a man of an abandoned character, but 
—_ mea gainſt Popery ; and it was urged, that it was more for- very willing to embrace the Catholic religion. The 
om midable * the ſupport granted it by the king. It fellows refuſed to comply with this injunction ; which 
was in vain that ry attempted to impoſe ſilence on fo irritated the king, that he came down to Oxford in 
theſe topics; inſtead of avoiding the controverſy, the perſon, and ordered the fellows to be brought before 
Proteſtant preachers purſued it with greater warmth. him. He reproached them with their inſolence and 
To effect his deſigns, the king determined ro revive diſobedience ; and commanded them to chooſe Parker 
the high commiſſion court, which had formerly giventhe without delay. Another refuſal on their ſide ſerved 
nation ſo much diſguſt, and which had been aboliſhed ſtill more to exaſperate him; and finding them reſolute 
for ever by act of parliament. An eccleſiaſtical com- in the defence of their privileges, be ejected them all 
miſſion was iſſued out anew, by which ſeven commiſ- except two from their benefices, and Parker was put 273 
ſioners were inveſted with a full and unlimited autho- in poſſeſſion of the place. Upon this, the college was College fil 
rity over the whole church of England. The next ſtep filled with Catholics ; and Charnock, one of the two 1 
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Fritain. ſcience was publiſhed almoſt in the fame terms with the 
former; but with this peculiar injunction, that all di- 
vines ſhould read it after ſervice in their churches. The 
clergy reſolved to diſobey this order. Loy de biſhop 
of St Aſaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Tre- 
lawney of Briſtol, together with Sancroft the primate, 
concerted an addreſs in form of a petition to the king, 
which, with the warmeſt expreſſions of zeal and ſub- 
miſſion, remonſtrated that they could not read his de- 
claration conſiſtent with their conſciences, or the re- 
ſpe they owed the Proteſtant religion. The king re- 
ceived their petition with marks of ſurpriſe and diſ- 
pleaſare. He ſaid he did not expect ſuch an addreſs 
from the church of England, particularly from ſome 
amongſt them; and perſiſted in his orders for their o- 
beying his mandate. 

As the petition was delivered in private, the king 
ſummoned the biſhops before the council, and there 
queſtioned them whether they would acknowledge it. 
They for ſome time declined giving an anſwer ; but 

274 being urged by the chancellor, they at laſt owned the 
Fiſhopsim- petition. On their refuſal to give bail, an order was 
priſoned. immediately drawn for their commitment tothe Tower, 
and the crown lawyers received directions to proſecute 
them for a ſeditious libel. The king gave orders that 
275 they ſhould be conveyed to the Tower by water, as the 
Tue whole whole city was in commotion in their favour. The 
city in com- people were no ſooner informed of their danger, than 
motion in they ran to the river- ſide in prodigious multitudes, 
meir fa craving their bleſſing ; calling upon heaven to protect 
* them, &c. The very ſoldiers by whom they were 

guarded, kneeled down before them, and implored 
their forgiveneſs. 

The 29th of June 1688 was fixed for the trial of the 
biſhops; and their return was ſtill more ſplendidly at- 
tended than their impriſonment. Twenty-nine peers, 
a great number of gentlemen, and an immenſe crowd 
of people, waited upon them to Weſtminſter-hall. The 
diſpute was learnedly managed by the lawyers on both 

| fides, The jury withdrew into a chamber where they 
paſſed rhe whole night ; but next morning they returned 
into court, and pronounced the biſhops not guilty. 
Weſtminſter-hall inſtantly rang with loud acclamations, 
which were communicated to the whole extent of the 
city. They even reached the camp at Hounſlow, where 
the king was at dinner in lord Feverſham's tent. His 
majeſty demanding the cauſe of thoſe rejvicings, and 
being informed that it was nothing but the ſoldiers 
ſhouting for the delivery of the biſhops; © Call you 
that nothing! (cried he); but ſo much the worſe for 
them.” Immediately after this, the king ſtruck out 
two of the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had ap- 
peared to favour the biſhops. , He iſſued orders to pro- 
ſecute all thoſe clergymen who had not read his decla- 
ration, and all had refuſed it except 200. He ſent alſo 

a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obiruded 

on Magdalen college, to ele& for preſident, in the 

room of Parker lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor 
277 of the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura. 
Attach- As the king found the clergymen every where averſe 
ment of the to his meaſures, he was willing next to try what he 
army tothe conld do with the army. He thought if one regiment 
nb oor ſhould promiſe implicit obedience, their example would 
en. ſoon induce others to comply. He therefore ordered 


276 
They are 
acquitted. 
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one of the regiments to be drawn up in his preſence, and Britain. 
deſired that ſach as were againſt his late declaration 
of liberty of conſcience ſhould lay down their arms. 
He was ſurpriſed to ſee the whole battalion ground 
their arms, except two officers and a few Roman- 278 
catholic foldicrs.—A fortunate circumſtance happened Birth of a 
about this time in his family. A few days before the prince of 
acquittal of the biſhops, the queen was brought-to-bed Wales. 
of a fon, who was baptiſed by the name of James. 
This would, if any thing could at that time have ſerv- 
ed to eſtabliſh him on the throne : but ſo great was the 
animolity gainſt him, that a ſtory was propagated that 
the child was ſuppoſititious; and ſo great was the mo- 
narch's pride, that he {corned to take any precautions 
to refute the calumny. 
Though the enthuſiaſm of James himſelf bordered 

upon madneſs, the moſt wild of his religious projects 
ſeem to have been ſuggeſted by his enemies to accom- 25% 
pliſh his ruin. The earl of Sunderland, whom he chiefly Treachery 
truſted, was a man of abandoned principles, inſatiable of Sunder» 
avarice, and fitted by nature for ſtratagem, deception, 
and intrigue. The love of money was his ruling paſ- 
ſion, and he ſold his influence tothe higheſt bidder. To 
ſuch a degree was he mercenary, that he became at once 
the penſioner of the prince of Orange and of the king of 280 
France. The former who had long fixed his eye on the schemes of 
Engliſh throne, watched James's motions, and took the prince 
every advantage of his errors. He had laid his ſchemes of Orange. 
ſo extenſively, that nothing but the birth of a male 
heir to the crown of England could poſſibly prevent 
him from an almoſt immediate poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. He had the addreſs to render two-thirds of the 
powers of Europe intereſted in his ſucceſs, The treaty 
of Augſburg, formed to break the power of France, 
could not accompliſh its object without the acceſſion of 
England. The houſe of Auſtria in both its branches, 
preferred their political views to their zeal for the Ro- 
miſh faith, and promoted the dethronement of James 
as the only means to humble Louis XIV. Odeſchalchi, 
who under the name of Innocent XI. filled then the 
papal chair, was gained to the meaſures of the prince 
of Orange by other conſiderations, as well as through 
his fixed averſion to France. The prince of Orange 
ſent his intimate friend the prince of Vaudemont to 
Rome, to procure the aid of the Pope. He explained 
10 his Holineſs, that the Catholic princes were in the 
wrong to expect any advantage to their faith from 
James, as his being a declared Papiſt rendered his peo- 

le averſe to all his meaſures. As for himſelf, ſhould 

e have the good fortune to mount the throne of Eng- 
land, he might take any ſtep in favour of the Roman- 
catholics without jealouſy ; and he promiſed to pro- 
cure a toleration for the Papiſts, ſhould the Pope, the 
emperor, and the king of Spain, favour his attempt. 
This negociation procured the deſired effect. Innocent 
contributed, with the money of the church, to expel 
a Roman-catholic prince from his throne. 

Though the conteſt with the biſhops had completed 

the king's unpopularity, he derived the ſuddenneſs of 
his ruin from the birth of a prince of Wales, That cir- 
cumſtance inceaſed the fears of his ſubjects in propox- 
tion as it raiſed his ſecurity and hopes. In the reign 
a prince to be educated under the prejudices of ſuch'a 
father nothing but a continuance of the ſame uncouſti- 


tutional meaſures could be expected. So low indeed 
Was 
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Britain. was his credit ſunk among his people at this time, and 
rode ſuch preſcience they all ſeemed to have of his fate, that 
the child had like to have died before a wet nurſe could 
23x be procured to ſuckle him, 
He applies The prince of Orange, ſeeing the national diſcontent 
to James's now raiſed to the higheſt pitch, reſolved to take ad- 
ſubjefts. vantage of it. He began by giving one Dykevelt, his 
envoy, inſtructions to apply in his name to every reli- 
rue ſect in the kingdom. To the church-party he 
ent aſſurances of favour and regard; and proteſted, 
that his education in Holland had no way prejudiced 
him againſt epiſcopacy. To the non - eon ſormiſts he ſent 
exhoriations not to be deceived by the infidious careſſes 
182 Of their known enemy, but to wait for a real and ſin- 
By whom ccre protector, &c. In conſequence of theſe inſinua- 
he is invit- tions, the prince ſoon received invitations from the moſt 
edinto conſiderable perſons in the kingdom. Admirals Her- 
England. bert and Ruſſel aſſured him in perſon of their own and 
the national attachment. Henry Sydney, brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, came 
over to him with aſſurances of an univerſal combination 
againſt the king. Lord Dumblaine, ſon to the earl of 
Danby, being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages 
10 Holland, and carried from many of the nobility 
tenders of duty and even conſiderable ſums of money 
to the prince of Orange, Soon after, the biſhop of 
London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, 
Dorſet, and ſeveral other lords, gentlemen, and prin- 
cipal citizens united in their addreſſes to him, and in- 
treated his ſpeedy deſcent. The people, though long, 
divided between whig and tory, now joined apainſt 
their unhappy ſovereign asa common enemy. William 
therefore determined to accept of their invitations ; and 
this the more readily, as he perceived the malecontents 
had conducted themſelves with prudence and ſecrecy. 
Having the | mags Pr ſervants of James in pay, he was 
minately informed of the moſt ſecret actions and even 
deſigns of that prince. His intelligence came, through 
Sidney, from Sunderland, who betrayed the very mea- 
ſures which he himſelf had adviſed. The prince had a 
fleet ready to ſail, and troops provided for action, be- 
283 fore the beginning of June 1689. 
James The king of France was the firſt who gave James 
warned of warning of his danger, and offered to aſſiſt him in re- 
his danger pelling it. But he declined this friendly offer, leſt it 
IO ſhould be ſaid that he had entered into a private treaty 
* with that monarch to the prejudice of the Proteſtant 
religion. Being alſo deceived and betrayed by Snn- 
derland, he had the weakneſs to believe, that the re- 
rts of an invaſion were invented in order to frighten 
im into a ſtrict connection with France. He pave cre- 
dit to the repeated aſſurances of the ſtates, that the ar- 
mament prepared in their ports was not deſigned apainſt 
England. Nay, he even believed the aſſertions of the 
prince himſelf, whoſe intereſt it was to deceive. Sun- 
derland deſcanted againſt the poſſibility of an invaſion, 
and turned to ridicule all who believed the report. 
Having by the prior conſent of James taken poſſeſſion 
of all the foreign correſpondence, he ſuppreſſed every 
intelligence that might alarm; and even all others 
whom James traſted, except Dartmonth, affected long 
28 to give no faith to the reports of an invaſion, 
He rejets Louis finding bis firſt offers rejected, next propoſed 
all aſſiſt- to march down his army to the frontiers of the Dutch 
ee. proyiaccs, and thus detain their forces at home for 
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their own defence. Bat this propoſal met with ne better Pritais, 
reception than the former. Still Louis was — — 
to abandon a friend and ally whoſe intereſt he regarde 
as cloſely connected with his own. He ventured :o re- 
monſtrate with the Dutch againſt the preparations they 
were making to invade England. The Dutch treated 
his remonſtrance as an officious impertinence, and James 
himſelf declined his meditation. 285 
The king of England, having thus rejected the aſ- His aſto- 
ſiſtance of his friends, and being leſt to face the 2 niſÞment 
alone, was aſtoniſhed with an advice from his miniſter 7 the news 
in Holland, that an invaſion was not only projected, | ln. 
but avowed. When he firſt read the letter containing „son. 
this information, he grew. pale, and the letter dropt 
from his hand. He — himſelf on the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and knew not to whom to apply for protec- 
tion. In this emergency, Louis wrote to James in his 
own hand, that to divert the Duteh from their intend- 
ed invaſion of England, he would lay ſiege to Mae- 
ſtricht with 30,000 men. James communicated this 
intelligence to Sunderland, and he to the prince of 286 
Orange. Six thouſand men were thrown into Mac- He is again 
ſtricht; and the deſign of Louis, as being impractica- betrayed 
ble, was laid aſide. On this, Louis, being diſguſted by Su- 
with James, turned his arms towards Germany. The _ 
davphin laid ſiege to Philipſburgh on the 5th of Octo- 
ber ; and prince Clement of Bavaria, by throwing a 
ſtrong garriſon into Cologn, efteQually ſecured the 
ſtates of Holland from any ſudden danger from the 
arms of France. 237 
James had now no reſource but in retreating fi om James at- 
thoſe precipitate meaſures which had plunged him into tem te to 
inextricable diſtreſs. He paid court to the Dutch, and wm 1 
offered to enter into any alliance with them for their . 
common ſecurity, He replaced in all the countics of 
England all the deputy lieutenants and juſtices who 
had been deprived of their commiſſions for their adhe- 
rence to the teſt and penal laws. He reſtored the char- 
ters of ſuch corporations as he had poſſeſſed himſelf of; 
he annulled the high commiſſion court ; he reinſtated 
the expelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen college; 
and was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhips whom he 
had fo lately perſecuted and inſulted, 288 
All theſe conceſſions, however, were now too late; But in vais. 
they were regarded as the effects of fear, and not of re- 
pentance. Indeed, it is ſaid, he very ſoon gave proofs 
of his inſincerity : for, hearing that the Dutch fleet 
was diſperſed, he recalled thoſe conceſſions he had made 
in favour of Magdalen college ; and to ſhow his at- 
rachment to the Romiſh church, at the baptiſm of the 
prince of Wales, he appointed the pope one of the 
ſponſors. | 289 
In the mean time, William ſet fail from Helvoetſluys Will an 
with a fleet of near 500 veſſels, and an army of above lands in 
14,000 meu. Fortune, however, ſeemed at firſt every Euglar 
way unfayonrable to his enterprize. He was driven 
back by a dreadful ſtorm; but he ſoon refitted his 
fleet, and again ſet fail for England. It was given out 
that his invaſion was deſigned for the coaſts of France; 
and many of the Engliſh, who ſaw the fleet paſs along 
their coaſts, litile ſuſpected the place of its deſtination, 
It happened that the ſame wind which ſent the Dutch 
to their place of deſtination, detained the Engliſh fleet 
in the river: ſo that the Dnich paſſed the ſtraits 
of Dover without moleſtatien ; and after a voyage 
| 0 
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of two days landed at Broxholme in Torbay, on the 


—— 5th of November, the anniverſary of the gunpowder 
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Diſtreſſed 


treaſon. 

But though the invitation from the Engliſh was very 
general, the prince for ſome time had the mortification 
to find himſeli joined by very few. He continued for 
ten days in expectation of being joined by the malecon- 
tents, and at laſt was going to deſpair of ſucceſs. Bat 
jaſt when he began to deliberate about reimbarking 
his forces, he was joined by ſeveral perſons of conſe- 

aence, and the whole country ſoon after flocked to 
his ſtandard. The firſt perſon that joined the prince 
was major Burrington, and he was quickly followed by 
the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somerſet, Sir 
Edward Seymour made propoſals for an allociation, 
which was ſigned by great numbers; and every day 
there appeared ſome effect of that univerſal combination 
into which the nation had entered againſt the meaſures 
of the king. - 

This was followed by the defection of the army, 
Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the carl Rivers, firſt deſerted 
to the prince, Lord Cornbury ſon to the earl of Cla- 
rendon, carried off the greateſt part of three regiments 
of cavalry at once; and ſeveral officers of diſtinction 
informed Feverſham, their general, that they could not 
in honour fight againſt the prince of tm Soon af- 
ter this the unhappy monarch found himſelf deſerted 
by his own ſervants and creatures, Lord Churchill had 
been raiſed from the rank of a page, and had been in- 
veſted with an high command in the army; he had 
been created a peer, and owed his whole fortune to the 
king's bounty: yet even he deſerted among the reſt ; 
and carried with him the duke of Grafton natural ſon 
to the late king, colonel Berkly, and ſome others. 

In this univerſal defection, James, not knowing where 


ſituation of to turn, began to think of requeſting aſſiſtance from 


dhc king, 


France when it was now too late, He wrote to Leo- 
pold, emperor of Germany: but in vain; that monarch 
only returning for anſwer, That what he had foreſeen 
had happened. James had ſome dependence on his 
fleet; but they were entirely diſaffected. In a word, 
his intereſts were deſerted by all, for he had long de- 
ſerted them himſelf. He ſtill found his army, however, 
to amount to 20,000 men; and had he led them im- 
mediately to battle, it is poſſible they might then have 
fought in his favour. 
prived him of his natural firmneſs and reſolution ; and, 
ſeeing himſelf deſerted by thoſe in whom he Rn 
he eould have placed moſt confidence, he became ſuſpi- 
cions of all, and was in a manner deprived even of the 
power of deliberation. In this extremity of diſtreſs, the 
prince of Denmark, and Anne James's favourite daugh- 
ter, perceiving the deſperation of his circumſtances, 
cruelly reſolved to take part with the rue of Orange. 
When the king was informed of this, he was ſtung with 
the moſt bitter anguiſh. © God help me (cried he), my 
own childreu have forſaken me.“ To add to his diſtreſs 
as a parent, he was accuſed of being acceſlary to the 
death of his own child. Her nurſe, and her uncle the 
earl of Clarendon, went up and down like diſtracted 
perſons, affirming, that the papiſts had murdered the 
princeſs, They publicly aſked the queen's ſervants 
whether they had conveyed her? and they contributed 
to inflame the populace, whoſe zeal had already inflam- 
ed them to tumult and diſorder, It was, however, 
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'verſham, containing 50 men. They ſeized t 
his two companions, under pretence of their being Pa- 
But James's misfortunes had de- 
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ſoon known that ſhe fled, under the conduct of the 
biſhop of London, to Northampton, 

On the 3oth of November 1688, James ſent three of 
his noblemen to treat with the prince of Orange. But 
though the latter knew very well that the king's com- 
miſſioners were in his intereſts, his behaviour ſhowed 
plainly that he now thought the time of treating was 
paſt. For ſome time he would not admit them to an 
audience; and, when he did, would give no ſatisfactory 
anſwer. James now began to be afraid of his perſonal 
ſafety. But what moſt affected him was the terrors of 
the queen for herſelf and her infant ſon. He therefore 
reſolved to ſend them abroad. They croſled the river 
in a boat, at Whitchall, in a ſtormy and rainy day. 
They were carried to Graveſend in a coach, under 
the conduct of the count de Lauzun. A yacht, com- 
manded by captain Gray, which lay there ready 
2 the purpoſe, ſoon tranſported them in ſafety to 

alais. 

The king was now ſo diſpirited and diſtracted, that 
he reſolyed to leave the kingdom at once, and thus 
throw every thing into confuſion. He threw the great 
ſeal into the Thames; he left none with any authority 
to conduct affairs in his abſence; and he vainly hoped 
to derive advantage to his affairs from anarchy and diſ- 
order. About twelve at night, on the 1oth of Decem- 
ber, he diſguiſed himſelf, took a boat at Whitehall, and 
croſſed the river. Sir Edward Hales, with another 
friend, met him at Vauxhall with horſes. He mounted; 
and being conducted through by-ways, by a guide, he 
paſſed in the night-time to the Medway, which he 
croſſed by Ailesford-bridge. At Woolpeck he took 
freſh horſes, ſent thither before by Shelden one of his 
equerries who was in the ſecret of his flight. He ar- 
rived at ten o'clock at Embyferry near Feverſham, 
where a cuſtomhouſe hoy, hired by Sir Edward Hales, 
lay ready to receive them on board. But the wind 
blew freſh, and the veſſel had no ballaſt. The maſter, 
there fore, eaſily perſuaded the king to permit him to 
take in ballaſt at Shilneſs. It being half ebb when they 
ran aſhore, they deſigned to fail as ſoon as the veſſel 
But when the veſſel was almoſt afloar, 
ſhe was boarded by three fiſher-boats 2 pp to Fe- 
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piſts that wanted to eſcape from the kingdom. They 
turned up Feverſham water with the tide ; but ſtill the 
king remained unknown. Sir Edward Hales placed 
privately 50 guineas in the hands of the captain, as an 
earneſt of more ſhould he permit them to eſcape. He 
promiſed : but was ſo far from keeping his word, that 
he took what money they had, under prezences of ſecu- 
ring it from the ſeamen ; and, having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of their all, he left them to their fate. The unfortunate 
fugitives were at length carried in a coach to Feverſham, 
amid the inſults, clamours, and ſhouts, of the ſailors. 
When the king was brought to the inn, a ſcaman, who 
had ſerved under him, knew him, and melted intotears ; 
and James himſelf was ſo much moved at this inſtance 
of his affeRion, that he wept. The other fiſhermen, who 
had treated him with ſuch indignity before, when they 
ſaw his tears, fell upon their knees. The lower in- 
habitants of the whole village gathered round him ; 
but the better ſort fled from his preſence, The ſea- 
men, however, formed themſelves into a guard round 
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In the mean time, Sir James Oxendon, 
under the pretence of guarding him from the rabble, 
The king 
found a change in his condition when he was taken out 
of the hands of the ſailors. The commanders of the 
militia ſhowed him no reſpect. He was even inſulted 
by the common ſoldiers, A letter which he intended 
to ſcnd to London for clothes, a change of linen, and 
ſome money, was ſtopped by thofe who pretended to 
protect his perſon, 

All things in the mean time ran into confuſion at 
London, and the prince of Orange exerciſed in his own 
perſon all the functions of royalty, He iſſued a decla- 
ration to the diſbanded army to reaſſemble themſelves. 
He ordered the ſecretary at war to bring him a liſt of 
the king's troops, He commanded the lord Churchill 
to collect his troop of horſe-guards, He ſent the duke 
of Grafton to take poſſeſſion in his name of Tilbury 
fort. The aſſembly of peers adjourned to the council- 
chamber at Whitchall ; and, to give the appearance of 
legality to their meeting, choſe the marquis of Hali- 
fax for their preſident. While this aſſembly was fitting, 
on the 13th of December, a poor countryman, who had 
been engaged by James, brought an open letter from 
that unfortunate prince to London, It had no ſuper- 
ſcription ; and it was addreſſed to none, It contained, 
in one ſentence only, his deplorable condition when in 
the hands of a deſperate rabble. This poor meſſenger 
of their fallen ſovereign had long waited at the conncil 
door, without being able to attract the notice of any 
who paſſed. The carl of Mulgrave at length, appriſed 
of his buſineſs, had the courage to introduce him to 
the council, He delivered his open letter, and told 
the ſtate of the king with tears, The aſlembly were 
ſo much moved, that they ſent the carl of Feverſham 
with 200 of the guards towards Feverſham. His in- 
ſtructions were to reſcue him firſt from danger, and af- 
terwards to attend him to the ſea-coaſt, ſhould he chooſe 
He choſe, hewever, to return to London ; 
but the prince of Orange ſent a meſſage to him, deſir- 
ing him to advance no nearer the capital than Rocheſter. 
The meſſenger miſled James by the way. The king 
ſent Feverſham with a letter to the prince.of Orange, 
requeſting his preſence in London to ſetile the nation. 
He himſelf proceeded to that place, and arrived on 
the 16th of December, Doubting the fidelity of the 
troops who were quartered at Weſtminſter, he choſe 
to paſs through the city to Whitehall, Never prince 
returning with victory to his capital was received with 
Jouder acclamations of joy. All the ſtreets were co- 
vered with bonfires. The bells were rung, aud the air 
was rent with repeated ſhouts of gladneſs. All orders 
of men crowded to his coach; and, when he arrived 
at Whitchall, his apartments were crowded with people 
who came to cxpreſs their joy at his return. 

The prince of Orange received the news of his re- 
tura with an haughty air, His aim from the begin- 
ning was to force him by threats and ſcverities to re- 
linquiſh the throne. The Dutch guards were ordered 
to take poiſethon of Whitchall, and to diſplace the 
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meſſage, which he received in bed at midnight, to 

leave his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, 

a ſeat of the duchels of Lauderdale's. He delired, 
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however, permiſſion to retire to Rocheſter, a town not Vritiy 


far from the ſea-coaſt, and oppolite to France, 
was readily granted; and it was now perceived that 
the harſh meaſures of the prince had taken effect, and 
that the king meditated an eſcape to France. 
The king, ſurrounded by the Dutch guards, arrived 
at Rocheſter on the 19th of December. The reſtraint 
at upon bis perſon, and the manner in which he bad 
bh forced from London, raiſed the indignation of 
many, and the compaſſion of all, The Engliſh army, 
both officers and ſoldiers began to murmur ; and had it 
not been for the timidity and precipitation of James 
himſelf, the nation had certainly returned to their al- 
legiance. 
the midſt of a few faithful friends. 
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He remained three nights at Rocheſter, in He is pref. 
The carls of Ar- ed to ltay 


ran, Dumbarton, Aileſbury, Litchfield, and Middle- in the king. 


ton were there; and, with other officers of merit, the gal- 
lant lord Dundee. They argued againſt his flight with 
united efforts, Several biſhops, ſome peers, and many 
officers, intreated his ſtay in ſome part of England. 
Meſſage followed meſſage from London. They repre- 
ſented that the opinions of men began to change, and 
that events would daily riſe in favour of his authority. 
Dundee added his native ardour to his advice.“ The 
queſtion, Sir, (ſaid he), is, Whether you ſhall ſtay in 
England, or fly to France? Whether you ſhall truſt 
the returning zeal of your native ſubjects, or rely on 
a foreign power? Here you ought to ſtand. Keep 
pofleſſion of a part, and the whole will ſubmit by de- 
3 Reſume the ſpirit of a king. Summon your 
ubjects to their allegiance, Your army, though diſ- 
banded, is not diſperſed, Give me your commiſſion. 
I will gather 10,000 of your troops. I will carry your 
ſtandard at their head through England, and drive be- 
fore you the Dutch and their prince.” The king re- 
plied, “ that he believed it might be done; but that it 
would raiſe a civil war, and he would not do ſo much 
miſchicf to a nation that would ſo ſoon come to their 
ſenſes again.“ Middleton urged his ſtay, though in 
the remoteſt part of the kingdom. © Your majeſty, 
(ſaid he), may throw things into confuſion by your de- 
parture ; but it will be but the anarchy of a month: a 
new government will ſoon be ſettled, and you and your 
family will be ruined.” Theſe ſpirited remoſtranees 
had no effect upon James, 
kingdom: and having communicated his deſign to a 
tew of his friends, he patled at midnight through the 
back-door of the houſe where he lodged, and with his 
lon the duke of Berwick, and Biddulph one of his ſer- 
vants went in a boat to a ſmack, which lay waiting 
for him withont the fort of Sheerneſs. By reaſan of a 
hard pale they were forced to bear up towards Leigh, 
and to anchor on the Eſſex tide, under the lee of the 
land. When the gale flackened, they reached the 


Buoy of the Narrows without tacking ; but not being 


able to weather the Goodwin, they were forced to ſail 
through the Downs. Seven ſhips lay there at anchor; 
but the ſmack paſſed unqueſtioned along. Unable to 
fetch Calais, ſhe bore away for Boulogne, and anchored 
before Ainbletenſe. 
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in the morning of Tueſday, December 25th ; and tak- France. 
ing poſt, ſoon joined his queen at St Germains. 

James having thus abandoned his dominions, the 
prince of Orange remained maſter of them of courſe. 
By the advice of the houſe of lords, the only member 
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of the legiſlature remaining, he was deſired to ſummon 
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ling to act upon ſo imperfect an authority, convened 
all the members who had ſat in the houle of commons 
daring any parliament of Charles II. and to theſe were 
added the mayor, aldermen and fifty of the common 
council of London: and the prince, being thus ſup- 
ported by an aſſembly deriving its authority from him- 
ſelf, wrote circular letters to the counties and corpora- 
tions of England to call a new parliament. 

The houlc being met, which was moſtly compoſed 
of the Whig party, thanks were given to the prince of 
Orange for the deliverance he had brought them ; after 
which they proceeded to ſettle the Kingdom, A vote 
ſoon paſſed both houſes, that King James II. having 
endeayoured to ſubyert the conſtituuion of the kingdom, 
by breaking the original contract between the king and 
his people, and having by the advice of Jeſuits and 
other wicked perſons violated the fundamental laws, 
and withdrawn himſclf out of the Kingdom, had abdi- 
cated the government; and that the throne was there- 
by vacant. 

The king being thus depoſed, it was eaſy for Wil- 
liam to get himſelf appointed as his ſucceſſor. Pro- 
poſals were made for clecting a regent. Others were 
for inveſting the princeſs of Orange with regal power, 
and declaring the young prince ſuppoſititious. To 
theſe propoſals, however, William oppoſed the fol- 
lowing deciſive argument, viz. That “ he had been 
called over to defend the liberties of the Britiſh nation, 
and that he had happily effected his purpoſe ; that he 
had heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for the eſtabliſi- 
ing of the government; that if they choſe a regent, 
he thought it incumbent on him to inform them that 
he would not be that regent; that he would not ac- 
cept of the crown under the princeſs his wife, though 
he was convinced of her merits: that therefore, if ei- 
ther of theſe ſchemes was adopted, he could give them 
no aſliſtance in the ſettlement of the nation ; but would 
return home to his own country, ſatisfied with his aims 
to ſecure the freedom of theirs. Upon this, after a 
long debate in both houſes, a new ſovereign was pre- 
ferred to a regent by a majority of two voices, It was 
agreed that the prince and princeſs of Orange, ſhould 
reign jointly as king and queen of Britain ; while the 
adminiſtration of government ſhonJd be placed in the 
hands of the prince only, The marquis of Halifax, 
as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a ſolemn tender 
of the crown. to their highneſſes, in the name of the 
peers and commons of Britain. The prince accepted 
the offer; and that very day, February 13th, 168g, 
William and Mary were proclaimed king and queen of 
Great Britain. 

Though Mary was comprehended in the royal title, 
Me never poſſeſſed either the authority of a queen, or 
the influence of a wife. Her caſy temper had long 
been ſubdued by the ſtern ſeverity of a huſband who 
had very few amiable qualities. Being brought up in 
a manner under tie tuition of her ſpouſe, and in ſome 
degree confined by his orders, ſhe was accuſtomed to 


adopt implicitly his political maxims and even his 


thoughts; and in conſequence of her want of impor- 
tance with him, ſhe ceaſed to be an object of conſe- 


quence in the eyes of the nation. 


William began his reign with ifſuing 2 proclamation 
Vor, III. . 
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for continuing in affice all proteſlants that had been in 
place on the firſt of the preceding December. On 
the 17th of the month he formed his privy council, 
which conſiſted chiefly of ſuch perſons as had been moſt 
active in raiſing him to the throne. To gratify as 
many as poſlible of his friends, the ſeveral boards, and 
even the chancery were put into commiſſion. The 
benches of the exchequer and common law were 
filled with perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves a- 
gainſt the meaſures of the late king. The carl of Not- 
tingham who had violently dts the elevation of 
William, and the carl of Shrewſbury who had ad- 
hered to his views, were made ſecretaricsof ſtate. The 
marquis of Halifax, and the earl of Danby, though 
rivals in policy, were admitted into the cabinet; the 
firſt as lord privy ſeal, the ſecond as preſident of the 
council, His Dutch friends in the mean time were 
not forgotten by the king. Bentinck, his favourite, was 
made a privy counſellor, groom of the ſtole, and privy 


E Auverquerque was appointed maſter of the 
rſe. Zuylſtein received the office of maſter of the 
robes, Schomberg was placed at the head of the ord- 
nance, 


Though theſe inſtances of gratitude were no doubt 
neceſſary to William, the generality of the nation were 
diſpleaſed. The tories were offended at being excluded 
from his favour, eſpecially as they had departed from 
tacir principles in order to ſerve him. The nation in 
general were much prejudiced againſt foreigners, and 
univerſal diſcontent enſued upon ſeeing them preferred. 
The king, who had been bred a Calviniſt, was alſo 
very ſtrongly inclined to favour that ſect; and his pre- 
judices in favour of Calviniſm were almoſt equal to thoſe 
of James in favour of Popery, Finding, therefore, the 
clergy of the church of England little inclined to take 
the oaths to the new government, he began openly to 
indulge his own prejudices in favour of diſſenters. Hav- 
ing come to the houſe of lords to paſs ſome bills, on 
the 16th of March, he made a ſpeech, urging the ne- 
ceſſity of admitting all Proteſtants indiſcriminately into 
the public ſervice. He told his parliament, that he 
had ſometbing to communicate, which would conduce 
as much to their ſettlement as to the diſappointment 
of their enemies. He informed them, that he wasem- 
ployed in filling up the vacancies in offices of truſt ; and 
he hoped that they were ſenſible of the neceſſity of a 
law to ſettle the oaths to be taken by ſuch perſons as 
ſhould be admitted into place. As he doubted not, he 
ſaid, that they would ſufficiently provide againſt Pa- 
pilts, ſo he hoped that they would leave room for the 
admiſſion of all Proteſtants that were able and willing 
to ſerve, | 

This propoſition was rejected with vehemence. The 
adherents of the church complained that the ruin which 
they feared from the Papiſts in the preceding reign was 
now to be dreaded from the Proteſtant diſſenters. They 
affirmed, that if the eſtabliſhed religion was to be de- 
ſtroyed, it mattered little by whoſe bands it muſt fall. 
A bill brought in by the miniſtry for abrogating the 
former oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance was rejected. 

An attempt to diſpenſe with the ſacramental teſt 
was made without ſucceſs in another form. The court 
party propoſed that any man ſhould be ſufficiently qua- 
lificd for an office by producing a certificatc of his hav- 
ing received the ſacrament in any Proteſtant congre- 
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But this motion was alſo rejected in the houſe 


ol lords by a great majority. William repeated his 
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attempts of a comprehenſion; but he was ultimately 
unſucceſsful, and in the coronation-oath the church- 
party inſerted a clauſe —_— favourable to themſelves, 
viz. that the king ſhould maintain the proteſtant reli- 
gion © as eſtabliſhed by law.” To this clauſe William 


is ſaid to have diſcovered an apparent unwillingneſs to, 


ſwear, 

For theſe and other reaſons the government of Wil- 
liam was for ſome time but in a very tottering condi- 
tion, The king, either through want of health or in- 
clination, interfered but linle in the affairs of the na- 
tion. Ireland was ſtraugely neglected. Halifax and 
Danby, who had in a manner raiſed the king to the 
throne, caballed with his enemies. They perceived 
that the people, with the ſame levity that induced them 
to deſert their former ſovereign, were beginning to be 
diſcontented with their new prince. Everything ſeemed 
to tend to a change. Halifax himſelf declared, that 
were James to conform with the Proteſtants, he could 
not be kept four months from reaſcending his throne. 
Danby averred, that, were the late king to give ſatis- 
faction for the ſecurity of religion, it would be difficult 
to oppoſe his reſtoration, From theſe apparent diſ- 
contents of the nation, the friends and emiſſaries of 
James aſſumed more boldneſs. They tampered with 
the ſervants of the crown, and inflamed the army. 
The former they alarmed with the proſpects of a ſudden 
change; the latter they rouſed into indignation by the 
manifeſt preference given by William to his country- 
men the Dutch, 

Though the kingdom of Scotland did not at firſt re- 
cognize the authority of William, yet the party of 
James never attained ſufficient ſtrength to be of any ef- 
ſectual ſervice to him in that kingdom. Thirty Scots 
peers, and near 80 gentlemen, then in London, had 
waited in the beginning of January on the prince of 
Orange. Without any authority from the regency 
ſtill ſubſiſting in Edinburgh, they formed themſelves 
into a kind of convention. The prince of Orange in 
a formal manner aſked their advice. He withdrew, 
and they adjourned to the council chamber at White- 
hall. The duke of Harzilton being choſen preſident, ex- 
plained the diſtracted ſtate of Scotland. He repreſent- 
ed that diſorders, anarchy, and confuſion, prevailed ; 
and he urged the neceſlity of placing the power ſome- 
where till a convention of ſtates ſhould becalled to form 
a laſting and ſolid ſettlement, When the heads of 
their addreſs to the prince of Orange were ſettled, and 
ordered to be engroſſed, the earl of Arran unexpectedly 
aroſe, and propoſed to invite back the king. The 
meeting, however, adhered to the prince of Orange ; 
and waitcd on him in a body, requeſting him to take 
the adminiſtration into his hands, He thanked them 
for the truſt they had repoſed in him; and a conven- 
tion was ordered to meet at Edinburgh on the 14th of 
March, and it was provided that no exception or limi- 
tation whatever ſhould be made, except that the mem- 
bers ſhould be Proteſtants. 

A ſeceſſion, however, was made from this conven- 
tion, in fayour of James. The archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, the earl of Balcarras, and the viſconnt Dundee, 
were authoriſed by an inſtrament ſigned by the late 
kin, at that time in Ireland, to call a convention of 
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the ſtates at Stirling, 


of Athol, and afterwards by the delay and folly of the 
1 At laſt, the viſcount Dundee, being alarmed 
y an information of a deſign formed by the covenan- 
ters to aſſaſſinate him, left Edinburgh at the head of 
50 horſe, When he paſſed under the walls of the 
caſtle, the duke of Gordon, who held that place, and 
favoured the cauſe of James, called him to a conference. 
He ſcrambled up the precipice, and informed the duke 
of his deſigns in favour of the late king. He conjured 
him to hold out the caſtle, under a certainty of being 
relieved. The novelty of the fight collected muiti- 
tndes of ſpectators. The convention were alarmed, 
The preſident ordered the doors to be locked, and the 
keys to be laid upon the table. The drums were beat 
to alarm in the town, A parcel of ill- armed retainers 
were gathered together in the ſtreet by the cari of Le- 
ven. Dundee in * mean time rode off with his party. 
But when they found themiclves ſecure, the duke of 
Hamilton adjourned the convention, which relicved the 
adherents of James from dreadful apprehenftions for 
their own ſafety. Fifty members retired from Edin— 
burgh ; and that circumſtance procured an unanimity 
in all the ſucceding reſolutions of the convention, 
Soon after this it was determined in a committee, that 
James had forefaulted his right to the crown, by which 
was meant that he had perpetually excluded himſclt 
and his whole race from the crown, which was there- 
by become vacant. This refolution was approved by 
the convention, and another was drawn up for raiſing 
William and Mary to the vacant throne ; in conſequence 
of which they were proclaimed at Edinburgh on the 
Iith of April 1689. 

The caſtle of Edinburgh was (till kept, in the name 
of James, by the duke of Gordon: but deſpairing of 
any relief, and preiſed by a ſiege, he ſurrendered it 
on the 13th of Jane, upon honorable terms. The ad- 
herents of James, terrified with this unexpected miſ- 
fortane, now turned their eyes to the viſcount Dun- . 


dee. That nobleman having been in vain urged by ,,, 


the convention to return, they had declared him a fu- 
itive, an outlaw, and a rebel. 


priſed of his deſign to ſurpriſe him, retired tothe Gram- 
pian mountains with a few horſe. He marched from 
thence to Gordon caſtle, where he was joined by the 
earl of Dunfermline with 50 gentlemen. He then paſ- 
ſed through the county of Murray to Inverneſs. Mac- 
donald of Keppoch lay with 700 men before that town; 
after having ravaged, in this way from his own country, 
the lands of the clan of Macintoſh, Dundee having 
promiſed to the magiſtates of the Inverneſs io repay, at 
the king's return, the money extorted from them b 
Macdonald, induced the latter to join him with all his 
men. He could not prevent them, however, from tirſt 
returning home with their ſpoil. He accompanied 
them to Lochaber, and on the 8th of May arrived in 
Badenoch, From thence he wrote letters to the chiefs 
of all the clans, appointing them to meet at a general 
rendezvous in Lochaber, on the 18th of the ſame 
month. In the mean time, paſſing ſuddenly through 
Athol, he ſurpriſed the 16wn of Perth. In hopes of 
gaining to his party the two troops of Scots * 
who 


But this meaſure was diſap- Pritats, 
pointed, firſt by the wavering diſpoſition of the marquis 
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Britzia. who lay at Dundee, he marched ſuddenly to that place: 
n — ht the fidelity of captain Balfour, who commanded 
them, diſappointed his views. Having raiſed the land- 
tax as he paſſed, Dundee returned through Athol and 
Rannoch to hold the diet of rendezvous at Lochaber, 
Here he was reinforced by ſeveral Highland chieftains, 
ſo that his army amounted to 1500 mien. He purſued 
Mackay for four days, who had advanced to Inverneſs, 
but afterwards retreated to Strathbogie, leaving the 
whole Highlands expoſed to the enemy. 

Soon after, however, Dundee found himſelf ſur- 
rounded with many difficulties, The officers of the 
Scots dragoons, who held a ſecret correſpondence with 
him, wrote him falſe mamas e as an excuſe for their 
own fears. They informed him that a party of Iriſh, 
who had endeavoured to land in Scotland, under the 
duke of Berwick, were driven back, and the duke him- 
ſelf taken priſoner; and that Mackay had been rein- 
forced with a regiment of Engliſh horſe, and another 
of foot. On this intelligence, Dundee retreated io Ba- 
denoch. The natives of the low country who ſerved 
in his army quitted him without leave; and the High- 
landers plundered the country wherever they came: at 
laſt he himſclf fell ack, while Mackay hovered on his 
rear. A light ſkirmiſh happened, in which the High- 
landers prevailed ; but they loſt their baggage during 
the action. Dundee at length arrived at Ruthven; 
but Mackay being reinforced with a body of 1200 men 
advanced againſt him, and other regiments had arrived 
at Perth and Dumblain. The Highlanders now deſerted 
every night by hundreds; their gallant leader himſelf 
was forced to retire to Lochaber, where only 200 of 
his whole force remained with him; and to complete 
his misfortunes, he received at the ſame time news of 
the ſurrender of the caſtle of Edinburgh. 

On the 23d of June, letters arrived from king James, 
with a promiſe of immediate ſucccours from Ireland ; 
upon which Dundee ordered the neighbouring clans to 
aſſemble round his ſtandard, But ſtill he had ſcarce 
any thing but the mere bodies of his men with which 
he could proſecute the war. The Highlanders were 
armed only with their own proper weapons, and he had 
no more than 40 pounds of powder in his whole army. 
All difficulties, however, were ſurmounted by the active 


zog ſpirit of the general, for whom the army entertained 
Ee is lain an enthuſiaſtic zeal. On the 17th of July, he met the 
at Killi- King's forces under general Mackay, near the paſs of 
*anky. Killicranky. An engagement enſued, in which the 


Highlanders were victorious. Two thouſand of Mac- 
kays men were loſt, either in the field or in the purſuit; 
bat the victory coſt the Highlanders very dear, for their 
brave general was mortally wounded. He ſurvived the 
battle, however; and wrote an account of the victory 
to king James: he even imagined his wound was not 
mortal; but he died the next morning at Blair. With 
him ended all the hopes of James in Scotland. Colo- 
nel Cannon, who ſucceeded Dundee in the command, 
poſſeſſed neither his popularity nor his abilities. After 
ſome inſignificant actions, in which the valour of the 
ſoldiers were more conſpicuous than the conduct of their 
leader; the Highlanders diſperſed themſelves in diſguſt ; 
and the war ſoon after ended favourably for William, 
without any repulſe given to his enemies, 

During the troubles in England, which had termi- 
nated in placing William on the throne, the two partics 


— 
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in Ircland were in a kind of tranquillity by their mu- Britain. 
tual fears. The Proteſtants were terrified at the — 
proſpect of another maſſacre ; and the Papiſts expected land ne- 
every day to be invaded by the joint force of the Eng- gledted by 
liſh and Dutch. Their terrors, however, were ill- Wille. 
founded; for thongh Tyrconnel ſent ſeveral meſſages 
to the prince, that he was ready to deliver up the king- 
dom to any force that might make a ſurrender decent, 
his offers were always rejected. William was perſuad- 
ed by the marquis of Halifax, that, ſhould Ireland yield, 
no pretence could remain for keeping an army in pay: 
that then, having no army to protect his authority, ho 
might as cafily be turned out as he had been brought 
in; that the Engliſh nation could never remain long in 
a ſtate of good humour; and that he might perceive 
they already began to be diſcontented. Theſe inſi- 
dious arguments induced William to neglect Ireland in 
ſuch a manner as to be looked upon to be one of the 
greateſt blemiſhes in his whole reign, His enemies, 
indeed, though perhaps without any good foundation, 
aſign a worſe cauſe, viz. that ſhould England be con- 
firmed under his government, Ireland could not long 
hold out; and that the obſtinacy of his Iriſh enemies 
would give a pretence for forfeitures to gratify his 
Engliſh, but eſpecially his foreign friends. 310 
Tyrconnel, diſappointed in his views of ſurrendering An inſur- 
Ireland to the prince of Orange, affected to adhere to tection in 
James. The whole military force of the kingdom at favour of 
that time amounted only to 4000 men, and of theſc — 
only 600 were in Dublin; and what was ſtill worſe, all 
of them were ſo much diſpoſed to quit the ſervice, that 
the lord deputy was obliged to iſſue commiſltons for 
levying new forces. Upon this, an half-armed rabble, 
rather than army, roſe ſuddenly in various parts of 
the kingdom. Having no pay from the king, they 
ſubſiſted by depredation, and regarded no diſcipline, 311 
The Proteſtants in the north armed themſclves in their Proteſtants 
own defence; and the city of Londonderry, relying on take arms 
its ſituation, and a ſlight wall, ſhut its gates againſt the in their vn 
new-raiſed army. Proteſtant parties in the mean time Vence. 
roſe every where, declaring their reſolution to unite 
in ſelf-defence, to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, to 
continue their dependence on England, and to promote 
the meeting of a free parliament. 
To preſerve appearances, William now ſent general 
Hamilton, au Iriſhman and a Roman catholic, to treat 
with Tyrconnel; but inſtead of perſuading that lord 
to yield to William, this meſſenger adviſed him to ad- 
here to James. In the mean time James himſelf aſſured 
the lord deputy, that he was ready to ſail from Breſt 
with a powerful armament. Hamilton, aſſuming ſpi- 
rit from the hopes of this aid, marched againſt the 37 
northern inſurgents. They were routed with confider- They are 
able flaughter at Drumore ; and Hilſborough, where defcatcd at 
they had fixed their head-quarters, was taken without Drumere. 
reſiſtance : the city of „ however, reſolved 
to hold out to the Jaſt extremity. 
On the ch of March 1689, James embarked at Breſt, 
The whole force of his expedition conſiſted of 14 ſhips 
of war, 6 frigates, and 3 fire-ſhips. Twelve hundred 
of his native ſubjects in the pay of France, and 100 
French officers, compoſed the whole army of James. 3x; 
He landed at Kinſale without oppoſition on the 12th James lands 
of the month, where he was reccived with the utmoſt in Ireland, 
demonſtrations of joy. His firſt care was to ſecure, in 
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the fort of Kinſale, the money, arms, and ammunition, 
which he brought from France; and put the town in 
ſome poſture of defence : which having done, he advan- 
ced to Cork. Tyrconnel arrived at this place ſoon 
after, and brought intelligence of the ront at Dru- 
more. The king was ſo mach pleaſed with his attach- 
ment and ſervices, that he created him a duke; aftcr 
which, he himfelf advanced towards Dublin, The con- 
dition of the rabble, who poured round him under the 
name of an army, was not calculated to raiſe his hopes 
of ſucceſs, The moſt of them were only provided with 
elubs; ſome had ſticks tipt with iron; and even of 
thoſe who were beſt armed, ſcarce two in a hundred 
had maſkets fit for ſervice, Their very numbers diſ- 
treſſed their ſovereign, and ruined the country; inſo- 
much that J«mes reſolved to diſband the greateſt part 
of them. More than 100,000 were already on foot in 
the different parts of the iſland. Of theſe he reſerved 
14 regiments of horſe and dragoons, and 35 regiments 
of foot; the reſt he ordered to their reſpective homes, 
and armed thoſe that were retained in the beſt manner 
he could, 

Being received at Dublin with an appearance of u- 
niverſal joy, James proceeded immediately to buſineſs, 
He ordered, by proclamation, all Proteſtants who had 
abandoned the kingdom to return. He commanded, in 
a ſecond proclamation, all Papiſts, except thoſe in his 
army, to lay up their arms, and put an end to the rob- 
berics and depredations which they had committed in 
the violence of their zeal. He raiſed the value of the 
currency by a proclamation; and he ſummoned a par- 
liament to meet on the 7th of May, to ſettle the affairs 
of the kingdom. The Proteſtant clergy repreſented 
their grievances in an addreſs; and the univerſity of 
Dublin appeared with complaints and congratulations. 
He aſſured the firſt of his abſolute protection, and a full 
redreſs; but he promiſed the latter not only to defend, 
but even to enlarge, their privileges. 

On the 8th of April James left Dublin, reſolving to 
lead his army againſt the inſurgents in perſon. They 
retired before him, and the king laid ſiege to London- 
derry. The beſieged made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance 
as has made the place remarkable ever ſince : but be- 
ing reduced to the laſt extremity, they would have been 
obliged to ſurrender, had not they been relieved on the 
23th of July, by ſeven ſhips laden with proviſions ; up- 
on which che ſiege was immediately raiſed, 

In the mean time, the diſtreſſed ſituation of James, 
and his abſolute dependence upon France, drove him 
into meaſures which otherwiſe he could never have 
thought of, His ſoldiers for ſome time had been ſup- 
ported by their officers, or ſubſiſted by depredation. 
The funds of the officers were at laſt exhanſted, and 
the country itſelf could no longer bear the riot and in- 
Juſtice of the foldiers. Preſſed by theſe difficulties, 
James, by the advice of his council, reſolved to coin 
pieces of copper, which ſhould be received for ſilver. 
He ſaw well enough the inconveniences of this mea- 
ſare ; but all Ireland poſſeſſed not the means of payin 
the army, in current coin, to the middle of June. O 
the French remittances only 200,000 livres remained; 
and the king found it abſolutely neceſſary to reſerve 
that ſum, to forward his meaſures with regard to Bri- 
tain, and to procure intelligence of the motions of his 
enemies. The army was ſatisfied even with this ap- 
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pearance of money, and the people received the fifi- Britain, 
tious coin in hopes of being repaid in a more favonrable S=—— 


ſtate of affairs. A tax of 20,000/, a month, granted 
for 13 months by the parliament, furniſhed government 
with an appearance of reſources; and in the mean 
time the king endeavoured to ſupport the former re- 
venne, He opened a trade with France to ſupply the 
want of commerce with England. But the French, 
knowing their own importance, and the ncceſſity of 
the unfortunate monarch's affairs, claimed and ob- 
tained advantages in traffic which offcnded his own 
ſubjects. 
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To add to the diſtreſs of James, Ireland was now in- Ireland ig. 
vaded by 10,000 men under the command of the duke vaded by 


of Schomberg. They appeared on the 12th of Auguſt — 


1689, in 90 tranſporis, on the coaſt of Donaghadce, 
in the county of Down. Next day Schomberg landed 
without oppoſition his army, horſes, and train of ar- 
tillery. Having marced to Belfaſt on the 15th, he 
continued in that place four days to refreſh his troops. 
He inveſted Carrickfergus, and threw into it 1000 
bombs, which laid the houſes in aſhes, The garriſon 
having expended their powder to the laſt barrel, 
marched out with all the honours of war. But 
Schomberg's ſoldiers broke the capitulation. They 
diſarmed and ſtripped the inhabitants, without any 
regard to {ex or quality; even women, ſtark naked, 
were publicly whipped between the lines; and all this 
under pretence of cruelties of the ſame kind having 
been committed by the Papiſts. 

Though Schombery was an experienced general, 
who had paſſed a life of 80 years almoſt continually in 
the field, he found himſelf at a loſs how to carry on 
the war in Ireland. He did not conſider the dangers 
that threatened the health of his troops by confining 
them too long in one place; and he kept them in a 
low moiſt camp near Dundalk, almoſt without firing 
of any kind; ſo that the men fell into fevers and fluxes, 
and died jn great numbers. The enemy were not 
teſs afflicted with fimilar diſorders. Both camps re- 
mained for ſome time in fight of each other; and at 
laſt, the rainy ſeaſon approaching, both armies quitted 
their camps at the fame time, and retired into winter 
quarters. 
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The bad ſucceſs of the campaign, and the miſerable And by 


ſituation of the Proteſtants in Ireland, at length induced William in 


William to attempt their relicf in perſon. Accordingly perſon. 


he left London on the 4th of June 1690, and arrived 
at Carrickfergus on the 14th of that month. From 
thence he paſſed to Liſburn, the head-quarters of the 
duke of Schomberg. He reviewed at Longh-Britland 
his army, which conſiſted of 36,c00 men, and wascom- 
poſed of Engliſh, Dutch, Germans, Danes, and French. 
Being ſupplied with every neceſſary, and in high health 
and ſpirits, they ſeemed abſolutely certain of victory. 
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The Iriſh army having abandoned Ardee at their ap- Battle at 


ones fell back to the ſouth of the Boyne. 
anks of that river they were joined by James, who had 
marched from Dublin at the head of his French auxi- 
liaries. The banks of the Boyne were ſteep; the ſouth 
ſide hilly, and fortified with ditches. The river itſelf 
was deep, and it roſe very high with the tide. Theſe 
advantages induced James, contrary to the opinion of 
his officers, to keep poſſeſſion of this poſt. His army 


was inferior in numbers, diſcipline, and every hing, 10 
is 


On the thc Boyne. 


Evitai 
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his enemies: but flight, he thought, would diſpirit his 


troops, and tarnith his own reputation; he therefore 


reſolved to put the fate of Ireland on the iflue of a battle, 
Urged by his friends in England, and 2 by 
a projected invalion of that Kingdom by France, he had 
reſolved to quit Ireland ; aud to this he was farther cn- 
couraged by the aſſurance of aid from a powerſul fleet 
that had already entered the narrow ſcas. But the 
ſtrength of his ſituation, and the ſudden appearance of 
the enemy, which made cven a retreat dangerous, in- 
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the ſtream in the ſace of the enemy; and this deſperate Dricaim 


enterprize was performed with great reſolution ; the 
enemy were driven from their works, andthe town ſur- 
rendered a diſcretion. St Ruth marched his army io 
its relief, but he came too late; for he no ſooncr a 

proached, than his own guns were turned againſt him ; 
upon which he inſtautly marched oft, and took poſt at 
Aughrim, at ten miles diſtance, where he determined 
to wait the Engliſh army. Ginckle did not decline 
the combat, though he had only 18,coo men, while 
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duced him to defer his purpoſe. the Iriſh were above 25,000 ſtrong. A deſperate en- $t Ruth, 


William in William was no ſooner arrived, than he rode along 2 enſued ; but at laſt Sir Ruth being killed, James's ge- 


danger. the river's ſide, in fight of both armies, to make pro- his troops gave way on all ſides, andretreated to Lime- neral, de- 
per obſervations on the plan of battle ; but in the mean ric, where they determined tomake a final ſtand, after- ae) ne 
time, being perccived by the enemy, a cannon was pri- having loſt near 5000 of their beſt men. 
vately brought out and planted againſt bim where he Ginckle, wiſhing to put an cud to the war at once, 
was (uting. The hot killed ſeveral of his followers, ſuffered as many of the Iriſh as choſe, to retire io Li- 324 
and he himſelf was wounded in the ſhoulder, The meric. In this laſt retreat the Iriſh forces made a x jmeric 
news of his being lain was inſtartly propagated thro* brave defence. The ſiege commenced Auguſt 25th beſieged. 
the Iriſſi camp, and even ſent off to Paris; but Wil- 1691. Six weeks were ſpent before the place without 
liam, as ſoon as his wound was dreſſed, rode through any deciſive effect. The garriſon was well ſupplicd with 
the camp, and quickly undeceived his army. proviſions, and provided with all means of defence. 
The next day, (June 3oth), the battle began at The winter was approaching, and Ginckle had orders 325 
:2> fix in the morning. James's forces behaved with to finiſh the war upon any terms. He there fore offered Favourable 
James de- great reſolution, but were at laſt defeated with the loſs ſuch conditions as the Iriſh, had they been victors, could terms al- 
fexted; of 1500 men. The Proteſtants loſt but about one-third ſcarce have refuſed with prudence, He agreed, that all lowedthem 
of that number ; but among theſe was the brave ge- in arms ſhould receive their pardon : that their eſtates — 
neral the duke of Schomberg. He was killed by a diſ- fhould be reſtored, their attainders annulled, and their 
charge from his own troops, who, not knowing that outlawries reverſed: that none ſhould be liable for debts 
he had been accidentally hurried into the midſt of the incurred through deeds done in the courſe of hoſtilitics : 
enemy, fired upon the body of men who ſurrounded that all Roman catholics ſhould enjoy the ſame tolera- 
him. During the action, James ſtood on the hill of tion with regard to their religion, as in the reign of 
Dunmore, ſurrounded with ſome ſquadrons of horſe; Charles II.: that the gentry ſhould be permitted to 
and at intervals was heard to cxclaim, when he ſaw his make uſe of arms: that the inferior ſort ſhould be al- 
own troops repulling thoſe of the enemy, O ſpare my lowed to exerciſe their callings and profeſhions : that no 
Engliſh ſubjects!““ While bis troops were yet fighting, oaths but that of allegiance ſhould be required of high 
he quitted his ftation ; and leaving orders to guard or low: that ſhould the troops, or any number of them, 
221 the paſs at Duleck, made the beſt of his way to Dub- cheoſe to retire into any foreign ſervice, they ſhould be 
Me flies to lin. He adviſed the magiſtrates of the city to make conveyed to the continent, at the expence of the king. 
Trance, the beſt terms they could with the victors; and he bim- Sarsficld, who had obtained the title of ear/ of Lucan 
ſelf ſet out for Waterford, where he immediately from James after his abdication, was permitted to re- 
embarked for France. When he firſt deſerted his tain a dignity which the laws could not recogniſe. The 
troops at the Boyne, O'Regan, an old Iriſh captain, lords juſtices had arrived from Dublin on the firſt of 
was heard to ſay, “ That if the Engliſh would ex- October. They ſigned the articles together with Ginc- 
change generals, the conquered army would fight them kle; and thus the Iriſh Papiſts put a happy period to 
322 over again.“ a war which threatened their party with abſolute ruin. 
War con- The victory at the Boyne was by no means deciſive, In conſequence of this treaty, about 14, 0 of thoſe 
Ow — and the friends of James reſolved to continue their op- who had fought for king James went over to France, 
abſcace. 


poſition to William. Sarsfield, a popular and expe- 
rienced general, put himſelf at the hcad of the army 
that had been routed at the Boyne, and went farther 
into the country to defend the banks of the river Shan- 
non. James appointed one St Ruth to command over 
Szrsficld, which gave the Iriſh univerſal diſcontent. On 
the other hand, general Ginckle, who had been ap- 
pointed to command the Engliſh army in the abſence 
of William, who was gone over to England, advanced 
towards the Shannon to meet the enemy. The only 
place where it was fordable was at Athlone, a ſtrong 
walled town built on both ſides of the river, and in the 
hands of king Jame's party. The Engliſh ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of that part which was on the hither 
ſide of the river; but the part on the oppoſite bank be- 
ing defended with great vigour, was for a long while 
thought impregnable. At length it was reſolved in a 
coancil of war, that a body of forlorn hope ſhould ford 


having tranſports provided by government for convey- 
ing them thither. When they arrived, ves thanked 
them for their loyalty, and told them that they ſhonld 
ſtill fight for their old maſter ; and that he had obtain- 
ed an order from the king of France, for their being 
new clothed, and put into quarters of refreſhment. In 
this manner all James's expectations from Ireland were 
entirely fruſtrated, and the kingdom ſubmitted quietly 
to the Engliſh government. 


In the beginning of the year 1692, an action of un- Maſlacre 
exampled barbarity diſgraced the government of Wil- at Glence- 


liam in Scotland. In the preceding Auguſt, in con- 
ſequence of a pacification with the Highlanders, a pro- 
clamation of indemnity had been iſſued to ſuch inſur- 
gents as ſhould take the oaths to the king and queen, 
on or before the laſt day of September. The chiefs of 
the few tribes who had been in arms for James complicd 
ſoon after with the proclamation ; but * of 

ence 
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more, however, from accident than deſign. In the end 
of December, he came tocolonel Hill, who commanded 
the garriſon in fort William, to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance to the government, Hill, having furniſhed Mac- 
donald with a letter to Sir Colin Campbell, ſheriff of the 
county of Argyle, directed him to repair immediately to 
Inverary, to make his ſubmiſſion ina legal manner before 
that magiſtrate, The way to Inverary lay through al- 
moſt impaſſable mountains; the ſeaſon was extremely 
rigorous, and the whole country covered with a deep 
mow. So eager, however, was Macdonald to take the 
oaths, before the limited time ſhonld expire, that, tho” 
the road lay within half a mile of his own houſe, he 
would not ſtop to viſit his family. After various ob- 
ſtructions, he arrived at Inverary. The time was clap- 
ſed, and the ſheriff heſitated to receive his ſubmiſſion ; 
but Macdonald prevailed on him by his importunities, 
and even tears. Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards earl 
of Stair, attended king William as ſecretary of ſtate 
for Scotland. He took advantage of Macdonald's ne- 
glecting to take the oaths within the time preſcribed, 
and procured from the king a warrant of military exe- 
cution againſt him and his whole tribe. As a mark of 
his own eagerneſs, or to ſave Dalrymple, William 
ſigned the warrant, both above and below, with his 
own hand. The ſecretary, in letters expreſſive of a 
bratal ferocity of mind, urged the officers who com- 
manded in the Highlands to execute their orders with 
the utmoſt rigour. Campbell of Glenlyon, a captain 
in Argyle's regiment, and two ſubalterns, were order- 
cd, with 120 men, to repair to Glenco on the firſt of 
February. Campbell, being uncle to young Macdo- 
nald's wife, was received by the father with all manner 
of friendſhip and hoſpitality. The men were treated 
in the houſes of his tenants with free quarters and kind 
entertainment. Till the 13th of the month, the troops 
lived in good humour and familiarity with the people. 
The officers, on the very night of the maſſacre, pailed 
the evening and played at cards in Macdonald's houſe, 
In the night, lieutenant Lindſay, with a party of ſol- 
dicrs, called in a friendly manner at his door. He was 
inſtantly admitted. Macdonald, as he was riſing to 
receive his gueſt, was ſhot dead behind his back, with 
two bullets. His wife had already put on her clothes ; 
but ſhe was ſtripped naked by the ſoldiers, who tore 
the rings off her fingers with their teeth. The flaugh- 
ter was become general. To prevent the pity of the 
ſoldiers totheir hoſts, their quarters had been changed 
the night before, Neither age nor infirmity was ſpared. 
Some women, in defending their children, were killed. 
Boys, imploring mercy, were ſhot by officers, on whoſe 
knees they hung. In one place, nine perſons, as they 
ſat enjoying themſelves at table, were ſhot dead by the 
ſoldiers. At Inveriggen, in Campbell's own quarters, 
nine men were firſt bound by the ſoldiers, and then 
ſhot at intervals, one by one. Near 40 perſons were 
maſſacred by the troops. Several, who fled to the 
mountains, periſhed by famine and the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon, Thoſe who eſcaped owed their lives to a 
tempeſtuons night. Lieutenant colonel Hamilton, 
who had the charge of the execution from Dalrymple, 
was on his march witlr 300 men, to guard all the pal- 
ſes from the valley of Glenco ; but was obliged to ſtop 
by the ſeverity of the weather, which proved the ſafety 
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Britain, Glenco failed in ſabmitting within the limited time; 
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of the unfortunate tribe. He entered the valley next Britzty, 
day; laid all the houſes in aſhes ; and carried away al 


the cattle and ſpoil, which were divided among the 
officers and ſoldiers. 

It can ſcarce be imagined that a maſſicre attended 
with ſuch circumflances of treachery and breach of 
the laws of hoſpitality, could paſs without ſome ani- 
madverſion ; though the expreſſions of Cunningham, 
a writer very partial to the character of king William, 
ſeem to account it a fault that it ſhould ever have been 
inquired into. Mr James Johnſtone, one of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate (ſays he), from motives of revenge, 
cauſed the affair of Glenco to be Jaid before parlia- 
ment. This being ſomewhat diſingeniouſly managed, 
was the occaſion of much trouble tomany people. The 
carl of Breadalbin was committed to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh : but the lord viſcount Stair, who lay un- 
der ſome ſuſpicion on that account, in a very artful 
ſpeech endeavoured to reſolve the whole matter into a 
miſapprehenſion of dates; which, he alledged, had led 
both the actor in the laughter complained of, and 
thoſe who now accuſed him, into miſtakes. In con- 
cluſion he affirmed, that neither the king nor any 
other perſon was to be blamed, ſave only the miſled 
captain, who did not rightly underſtand the orders 
that had been given him.” The moſt diſgraceful cir- 
cumſtances of the maſſacre are by the ſame author con- 
cealed; as he only tells us, that © it unhappily fell 
out, that the whole clan of Glenco, being ſomewhat 
too late in making their ſubmiſſion to king William, 
were put to the ſword by the hands and orders of cap- 
tain Campbell; which gave great offence to the king. 
It is certain the King had cauſe of reſentment againſt 
ſome of his courticrs on account of this foul action; 
but he thought fit not to queſtion them for it till he 
could ſettle himſelf more firmly on the throne.” 
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It is not improbable, that partly to efface the re- Account of 
membrance of this maſſacre, and the ſham inquiry the Darien 
abovementioned, the king now cauſed his commiſ- expedition. 


ſioner to declare in the Scots parliament (the ſame that 
had inquired into the affair of Glenco), “ That if the 
members found it would tend to the advancement of 
trade, that an act ſhould be paſſed for the encourage- 
ment of ſuch as fhould acquire and eſtabliſh a planta- 
tion in Africa, America, or any other part of the 
world where plamations might be lawfully acquired, 
that his majeſty was willing to declare he would grant 
to the ſubjects of this kingdom, in favour of theſe 
plantations, ſuch rights and privileges as he granted, 
in like caſes, to the ſubjects of his other dominions.““ 
Relying on this and other flattering promiſes, the no- 
bility and gentry of Scotland advanced L.400,000 to- 
wards the eſtabliſhment of a company for carrying on 
an Faſt and Weſt-India trade; and 1200 veterans who 
had ſerved in king William's wars were ſent to effect 
a ſettlement on the peninſula of Darien, which lies 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and in the 
narroweſt place is not above 60 miles over; and of con- 
ſequence is equally well adaptcd for trading with both 
the Indies. 

The new colony were well received by the natives, and 
matters began io wear a promiſing aſpect, when the 
king, on the earneſt ſolicitations of the Engliſh and Dutch 
Eaſt India companies, reſolved to gratify the latter at 
the expence of his Scottiſh ſubjects ; and knowing _ 

the 
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the new colony muſt want ſupplies of proviſtons, he 
ſent orders to the governor of Jamaica and the Engliſh 
ſeulements in America to iflue proclamations prohi- 
biting, under the ſevereſt penalties, all his majeſty's 
ſubjects from holding any correſpondence with the 
Scottiſh colony, or alliſting it in any hape with arms, 
ammunition, or proviſions: © Thus (ſays Mr Knox) 
the King's heart was hardened againſt theſe new ſet- 
tlers, whom he abandoned to their fate, though many 
of them had been covered with wo.:nds in fighting 
his battles. 

« Thus vaniſned all the hopes of the Scottiſh na- 
tion, which had engaged in this deſign with incredible 
alacrity, and with the moſt ſanguine expectations that 
the misfortunes of their country would by this new 
channel of commerce, be completely healed. 

«© The diſtreſſes of the people, upon receiving au- 
thentic accounts of the fortune of their colony, ſcarce- 
ly admit of any deſcription. They were not only diſ- 
appointed in their expectations of wealth and a renew- 
al of their commerce ; but handreds, who had ven- 
tured their all, were abſolutely ruined by the miſcar- 
riage of the delign. 

«© The whole nation ſeemed to join in the clamour 
that was raiſed againſt their ſovereign. They taxed 
him with double * inhumanity, and baſe ingra- 
titude, to a people who had laviſhed their treaſure and 
beſt blood in ſupport of his government, and in the 
gratification of his ambition ; and had their power 
been cqual to their acrimony, in all probability the 
iſland would have been involved in a civil war.“ 

Such is the account of this tranſaction given by Mr 
Knox ; on the other hand, Mr Cunningham tells us, 
that“ the ſame parliament (which had inquired into 
the Glenco affair) alſo had under their conſideration 
a ſcheme for ſettling a trade and planting a colony in 
America, which proved afterwards an occaſion of ma- 
nifold evils, and was matter of great complaint both 


to the Engliſh and the Spaniards. The Scots, carry- 


ing on the ſettlement of the colony which had been 
Juſt mentioned with extravagant parade, and noiſe, and 
ſubſcriptions, filled not only England, but all other 
countries alſo, with apprehenſions Jeſt Scotland ſhould, 
in proceſs of time, become the emporium of all the 
trade of Europe. But they never conſidered how few 
woald traſt their fortunes to the diſpoſal of ſuch a nu- 


.merous nobility, nor calculated the frauds of their own 
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Plots in ſa- 
vour of 


James, 


managers ; by which means the whole affair was after- 
wards ruined. Diſcords ariſing on this head between 
the two kingdoms, old hoſtilitics were recalled io mind; 
the cattle were driven off from the borders ; the cu- 
ſtoms were defrauded, and other injuries committed ; 
and at laſt the Spaniards complained of the Scots. 
Therefore to prevent the miſchicfs which might ariſe 
to both kingdoms, the king had nothing ſo much at 
heart as to bring about an union upon as fair terms as 
he could, &c. 

The total reduction of Ireland, and the diſperſion 
and extermination of the Highland chieftains who fa- 
voured his canſe, did not entirely put and end to the 
hopes of James. His chief expeQations next were 
founded on a conſpiracy among his Engliſh adherents, 
and in the ſuccours premiſed him by 5 French king. 
A plot was firſt formed in Scotland by Sir James Mont- 
gomery ; a perſon who, from being an adherent to 
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William, now tarned againſt bim: but as the project Yritais, 
was ill contrived, ſo it was as lightly diſcovered by be 


inſtigator. To this another ſucceeded, which ſeemed 
to threaten more ſerious conſequences, as it was ma- 
naged by the whig party, who were the moſt formi- 
dable in the ſtate. A number of theſe joined them- 
ſelves to the tories, and both made advances to the ad- 
herents of the late king. They aſſembled together ; 
and the reſult of their deliberations was, that the re- 
ſtoration of James was to be effected entirely by foreign 
forces: that he ſhould ſail for Scotland, and be there 
joined by 5000 Swedes ; who, becauſe they were of 
the Proteſtant religion, would, it was thought, remove 
a part of the odium which attended an invaſion by fo- 
reigners: it was concerted that aſſiſtance ſhould at the 
ſame time be ſent from France, and that full liberty of 
conſcience ſhonld be proclaimed throughout the king- 
dom. In order to loſe no time, it was reſolved to ſend 
over to Franee two truſty perſons to conſult with the 
baniſhed monarch ; and lord Preſton and Mr Aſhton 
were the two perſous appointed for this embaſſy. Both 
of them, however, were ſeized when they leaſt expec- 
ted it, by order of lord Caermarthen. Both were con- 
demned, and Aſhton was executed without making 
any confeſſion ; but lord Preſton had not the ſame re- 
ſolution. Upon an offer of pardon, he diſcovered a 
great number of aſſociates , among whoin the duke of 


Ormond, lord Dartmouth, and lord Clarendon, were 
foremoſt, 
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The French at laſt became ſenſible of their bad po- He is ſup- 


licy in not having better ſupported the cauſe of James, ported by 
and therefore reſolved to make a deſcent upon England the French. 


in his favour, In purſuance of this ſcheme, the French 
king ſupplicd James with an army conſiſting of a body 
of French troops, ſome Engliſh and Scots refugees, 
and the Iriſh regiments, which had been tranſported 
into France from Limeric, and were now become ex- 
cellent ſoldiers by long diſcipline and ſevere duty. This 
army was aſſembled between Cherbourg and La Hogue, 
and commanded by king James in — = More than 
300 tranſports were provided for landing it on the op- 
polite coaſt ; and Tourville, the French admiral, at 
the head of 63 ſhips of the line, was appointed to favour 
the deſcent. His orders were, at all events, to attack 
the enemy, in caſe they ſhould oppoſe him; ſo that 
every thing promiſed the baniſhed king a change of 
fortune. 

Theſe preparations on the ſide of France were ſoon 
known at the Engliſh court, and every precaution ta- 
ken for a vigorous oppoſition, All the ſecret machi- 
nations of the baniſhed king's adherents were diſcovered 
to the Engliſh miniſtry by ſpies; and by theſe they 
found that the tories were more faithful than even the 
whigs who had placed king William on the throne. 
The duke of Marlborough, lord Godolphin, and even 
the princeſs Anne herſelf, were violently ſuſpected of 
diſaffection. Preparations, however, were made, with 
great tranquillity and reſolution, to reſiſt the growin 
ſtorm. Admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to ſea with 
all poſſible expedition; and he ſoon appeared with 99 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips. At the 
head of this formidable fleet he ſet ſail for the coaſt of 
France; and, near La Hogue, he diſcovered the ene- 
my under Tourville, who prepared to give him battle. 
The engagement began between the two admirals with 

great 
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Dricein, great ſary, and the reſt of the fleet ſoon followed their 
example. The battle laſted for ten hours; but at laſt 
1 victory declared on the ſide of numbers: the French 
Arfcatcds, fed for Conquet road, having loſt four ſhips in the nrſt 
day's action. The purſuit continued for two days fol- 
lowing : three French ſhips of the line were deſtroyed 
the next day; and 18 more, which had taken refuge in 
the bay of La Hogue, were burnt by Sir George 
Rooke, In this manner were all the French prepara- 
tions fruſtrated ; and ſo decifive was the blow, that 
from this time France ſeemed to relinquiſh all claims to 
the occan. * | 
This engagement, which happened on the 21ſt of 
May 1692, put a final period to the ＋ of James. 
No further attempts were made in his favour, except 
ſome plots to aſſaſſinate king William, which ended 
only in the deſtruction of thoſe who formed them. But 
it was never thoroughly proved that James countenanced 
theſe plots in the leaſt ; it rather appears, that in all 
caſes he expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of ſach at- 
tempts. In 1697, the abbe de Polignac, ainbaſſador 
from France in Poland, wrote to his maſter, that 
thoughts were entertained of the late King of Britain, 
in the new cle&ion which happened on the death of 
2 Sobieſki King of Poland; and that James had 
cen already named by ſome of the diets as his ſuc- 
ceſſur. Lonis was eaper to ſeize an opportunity of 
ridding himſelf with honour of a prince whole preten- 
ſions he could no longer ſapport. The friends of 
James were alſo ſanguine for the project; but he him- 
{elf refuſed it. He told them, that“ he would ever 
retain a grateful remembrance of his friends in Poland. 
That, however, he would not accept of the crown, had 
it actually been offered; much leſs would he endeavour 
to obtain by ſolicitation any crown which was not ac- 
tually his doe. That his acceptance of any other ſceptre 
would amonnt to an abdication indeed of that which he 
deemed his right, That therefore he was reſolved to 
remain in his preſent forlorn condition, poſſeſſing leſs 
hopes than ever of being reſtored, rather than to do 
333 the leaſt act of prejudice to his family.” The ſame 
William year, at an interview between king William and 
engages to Louis XIV. it was propoſed that the prince of Wales 
own Leys ſon) ſhould ſucceed to the throne of England 
A bon after the death of William. The king wich little heſi- 
8 tation agreed to this requeſt. He even ſolemnly en- 
g paged to procure the repeal of the act of ſettlement ; 
and to declare, by another, the prince of Wales his ſuc- 


331 
James of- 


tered the 
crown of 
Poland; 
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Which he 
refuſcs. 


334 ee ſſor to the throne. Even this propoſal was rejected by 
Which James. He told the king of France, that though he 

ames re- could ſuffer with patience the uſurpation of his nephew 

uſes. upon his right, he would never permit his own ſon to 

be puilty of the ſame injuſtice. He urged, that ſhould 

the fon reign in his father's lifetime, that circumſtance 

would amount to a formal renunciation. That the 

prince of Wales, by ſueeeeding to the prince of Orange, 

would yield his ſole right, which was that of his fa- 

33 ther, &c. 
Nis death. From this time James loſt every hope of being re- 


ſtored to the throne, and reſigned himſelf entirely to 

the auſterities of religious enthuſiaſm. His conſtitution, 

thongh vigorous and athletic, had for ſome time begun 

to yield to the infirmities of age, and to that melan- 

choly which ſuperſtition as well as his uncommon mil- 

tortunes had impreſſed on his mind. In the beginning 
I 
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of September 1701, when he was, according to his prlwin, 
daily cuſtom, at public prayers, he fell ſuddenly into aa. 


fluence of party at home. 
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lethargy ; and though he recovered his ſenſes ſoon at- 
ter, he languiſhed for ſome days, and expired on the 
6th of September, The French king, with great huma- 
nity, paid him ſcveral viſits during his ſickneſs ; and 
exhibited every ſymptom of compaſſion, affection, and 
even reſpect. 

Louis, being under a difficulty how to proceed npon 
the unexpected death of James, called a council to take 
their advice, whether he thould own the prince of Wales 
as king of Great Britain and Ireland. The king him- 
{clf had heſitated long in this delicate point. But the 
dauphin, the duke of Burgundy, and all the princes of 
the blood, declared, that it was unbecoming the di 
nity of the crown of France not to own that the titles 
of the father devolved immediately upon the ſon. Louis 
approved of this reſolation, and determined to acquaint 
the dying king with it in perſon, When he arrived at 
St Germains, he acquainted firſt the queen, and then 
her ſon, of his deſign. He then approached the bed in 
which James lay almoſt inſenſible with his diſorder. 
The king, rouſing himſelf, began to thank his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty for all his favours ; but Louis inter- 
rupted him. “ Sir (faid he), what I have done is 
but a ſmall matter; but what I have to ſay is of the 
utmoſt importance.” 


tire, © Let no perſon withdraw (ſaid Louis). 


family into my protection, and acknowledge your ſon, 
as he then will certainly be, king of Great Britain and 
Ireland.“ 

Though the defeat of the French fleet at La Hogue 
had put king William out of all danger from any fur- 
ther attempts from that quarter, he by no means poſ- 
ſeſſed his throne with any kind of tranquillity, The 
want of a common enemy produced difſenſions among 
the people, and William began to find as much uncaſi- 
neſs from his parliament at home as from an enemy in 
the field. The uneaſineſs he felt from the refractory 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects was not a little heightened 
by the death of his queen, who was taken off by the 
ſmall-pox on the 28th of December 1694. 


as politics had taken entire poſſeſhon of his mind, he 
loſt all other concerns in the greatneſs of his apprehen- 
ſions for the balance of power and the fluctuating in- 
tereſts of Europe. | 


His chief motive for accepting the crown was to en- Mer! nel 
gage England more deeply in the concerns of Europe. diſcontent. 


His great object had been to humble the French, and 
all his politics conſiſted in forming alliances againſt 
them. On the other hand, many of the Engliſh had 
no ſnch animoſity againſt the French: and theſe, there- 


fore, conſidered the intereſt of the nation as ſacrificed 


to foreign connections; and complained that the con- 
tinental war fell moſt heavily on them, though they 
had the leaſt intereſt in its ſucceſs. Theſe complaints 
were heard by William with the moſt phlegmatic in- 
difference ; he employed all his attention only on the 
balance of power, and the intereſts of Europe. He 


became unmindfal of the cultivation of internal polity ; 
and, as he formed alliances abroad, increaſed the in- 
Patriotiſm began to be ri- 

diculed 


The people then began to re- 8 
I owned by 
come to acquaint you, Sir, that when God hall pleaſe Louis to be 
to call your majeſty from this world, I ſhall take your 1. 2 


337 
For ſome path of 
time he was under a ſincere concern for her Joſs ; but queen Ma 
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Britain. Ziculed 28 an ideal virtue; and the practice of bribing 
—— a majority in parliament became univerſal. The exam- 
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ple of the great was caught up by the valgar ; principle, 
and even decency, was gradually baniſhed ; talents lay 
ancultivated, and the ignorant and protitgate were re- 
ceived into favour, 

The king, upon accepting the crown, was reſolved 
to preſerve as much of the prerogative as poſſibſe; 
and he ſometimes exerted a branch of it which his 
predeceſſors had never choſen to make uſe of, viz. 
the power of refuſing his aſſent to ſome bills that had 
paſſed both houſes. From this and other cauſes there 
were perpetual bickerings between him and his parlia- 
ments. At laſt William became fatigued wita oppolt- 
tion. He admitted every reſtraint upon the prerogative 
in England, upon condition of beiny properly ſupplied 
with the means of humbling France. Provided the par- 
liament ſupplicd him with the means of executing this, 
he permitted them to rule the internal policy as they 
pleaſed. For the proſecution of the French war, the 
ſums granted were indeed incredible. The nation, not 
contented with furniſhing him ſuch ſums of money as 
they were capable of railing by the taxes of the year, 
mortgaged thoſe taxes, and involved themſelves in debis 
which they have never ſince been able to diſcharge. 

The war with France continued during the greateſt 
part of this King's reign; but at length the treaty of 
Ryſwick, in 1697, put an end to thoſe contentions in 
which England had engaged without policy, and came 
off at laſt without advantage. In the general pacifica- 
tion, her intereſts ſecmed entirely deſerted ; and for all 
the treaſures ſhe had ſent to the continent, and all the 
blood which had been ſhed there, the only equivalent 
received was an acknowledgment of William's title 
from the king of France. 

The king, being now freed from a forcign war, ſet 


obliged to himſelf to ſtrengthen his authority at home. As he 


4iſband his could not bear the thoughts of being a king without 


forccs. 


military command, he conceived hopes of keeping up, 
in the time of a profound peace, thoſe forces which bad 
been granted during the time of danger. The com- 
mons, however, to his great mortification, paſſed a vote, 
that all the forces in the Engliſh pay, exceeding 7000 
men, ſhould be forthwith diſbanded ; aud that thoſe 
retained ſhould be natural-born ſubjects of England. 
With this vote the king was exccedingly diſpleaſed. 
His indignation, indeed, was kindled to {ach a degree, 
that he actually conceived a deſign of abandoning the 
government. From this, however, his miniſters di- 
verted him, and perſuaded him to conſent to the paſling 
of the bill. | 

Theſe altercations contiuued during the remainder 
of this reign, William conſidered the commons as a 
body of men deſirous of power for themſelves, and 
conſequently bent upon obſtructing all his projects to 
ſecure the liberties of Europe, He ſeemed but litile at- 
tached to any particular party in the houſe, all of whom 
he found at times deſeried or oppoſed him. He there- 
fore veered to whigs and tories indiſcriminately, as in- 
tereſt or the immediate exigence demanded. He con- 
tidered England as a place of labour, anxiety, and 
aſtercation. If he had any time for amuſement or re- 
'axation, he retired to Loo in Holland, where, among 
1 few friends, he gave a looſe to thoſe coarſe feſtivities 


which he alone was capable of reliſhing. Here he plan- 
Vor. III. 
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ned the different ſocceſſion of the princes of Europe, Britain, 
and laboured to undermine the ſchemes and the power 
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of Louis his rival in politics and fame. 
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But however fecble Wilham's de ſire of other amuſe- He engages 
ments might be, he could ſcarce live without being at Britain in a 
variance with France. Peace had ſcarce been made with conſedera- 


. G cy againſt 
that nation, when he began to think of reſources 5 


carrying on a new war, and for enliſting his Engh 
ſubjects in the confederacy againſt that nation. Several 
arts were uſed for inducing the people to ſecond his aims: 
and the whole nation ſeemed at laſt to join in defiring 
a French war. He had been in Holland concertin 
with his allies operations for a new campaign, Heh 
engaged in a nepociation with the prince of Heſſe ; 
who affored him, that if he would beſiege and take 
Cadiz, the admiral of Caſtile and ſeveral other grandees 
of Spain would declare for the houſe of Auſtria. The 
elector of Hanover bad refolved to concur in the ſame 
meaſures; the king of the Romans, and prince Lewis 
of Baden, undertook to inveſt Laudan, while the em- 
peror promiſed to fend a powerful reinforcement into 
Italy: but death put a period to his projects and his 
ambition. | ; 


William was naturally of a very feeble conſtitation ; His 


and it was by this time almoſt quite exhauſted by a ſe- 
ries of continual diſquietude and action. He had endea- 
voured to repair his conſtitution, or at leaſt to conceal 
its decays, by exerciſe and riding. On the 21ſt of Fe- 
broary 1702, in riding to Hampton-court from Ken- 
ſington, his horſe fell under him; and he was thrown 
with ſuch violence, that his collar-bone was fractured. 
His attendants conveyed him to the palace at Hamp- 
ton-court, where the fracture was reduced; and in the 
evening he returned to Kenſington in his coach. The 
jolting of the carriage diſunited the fracture; and the 
bones were again replaced by Bidloo his phyſician. 
This, in a robuſt conſtitution, would have been a trifling 
misfortune ; but to him it was fatal. For ſome time he 
appeared in a fair way of recovery; but falling aſlecp 
on his conch, he was ſcized with a ſhivering, which ter- 
minated in a fever and diarrhcea, that ſoon became dan- 
gerous and deſperate. Perceiving his end approaching, 


the objects of his former care lay next his heart; and 


the fate of Europe ſeemed to remove the ſenſations he 
might be ſuppoſed to feel for his own. The earl of Al- 
bemarle arriving from Holland, he conferred with him 
in private on the poſture of affairs abroad. Two days 
afrer, having received the ſacrament from archbiſhop 
Tenniſon, he expired, on Sunday March 8th ; having 
lived 52 years, and reigned 13.— He was in his perſon 
of a middle Nature, a thin gu and a delicate conſti- 
tution. He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large 


forchead, and a grave ſolemn aſpect. He left behind 


him the character of a great politician, though he had 
never been popular; and of a formidable general, tho? 
he had been {1dom victorious. His deportment was 
grave, phlegmatic, and ſullen ; nor did he ever ſhow any 
fire but in the "= of battle. 

Cunningham ſays, that “ at the very laſt moment, 
when his mind was otherwiſe oppreſſed, he retained a 
juſt ſenſe of the redemption of mankind, and the re- 
membrance of his good ſubjects. Thus he lay fo 
quietly and compoſed, with his eyes fixed upon heaven, 
when his ſpecch failed him, that no man could die 
cither better prepared or with greater conſtancy and 
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Britain, piety, than this prince ; of whoſe juſt praiſcs no tongue 


Hall be ſilent, aud no time unmindiul. 


And it any 
king be ambitious of regulating his councils and ac- 
tions by the bright examples of the moſt famous great 
men, he may form to himſelf the idea of a great prince 
and a grand empire, not only from the king's life, but 
from the public records of the Engliſh and Dutch na- 


ple of Paris, and indeed through the whole kingdom, 
teſtified their joy in the moſt rublic manner. At ſeeing, 
therefore, ſuch a combination againſt him, the French 
monarch was filled with indignation ; but his reſent- 
ment fell chiefly on the Dutch. He declared with great 
emotion, that as for thoſe gentlemen pedlars the Dutch, 
they ſhould one day repent their inſolence and preſump- 
tion in declaring war againſt him whoſe power they had 
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The firſt attempt that Marlborough made to deviate 


from the general practices of the army was to advance Ie 


the ſubaltern officers, whoſe merits had been hitherts 
neglected. Regardleſs of ſeniority, wherever he found 
abilities, he was ſurc to promote them; and thus he 
had all the upper ranks of commanders rather remark- 
able for their {kill and talents than for their age and 


him; and ſoon after diſcovered the enemy's ſquadron 
near St Martha, ſteering along the ſhore. He quickly 
gave orders to his captains, formed the line of battle, 
and the engagement began. He found, however, that 
the reſt of the fleet had taken ſome diſguſt at his con- 
duct; and they permitted him to ſuſtain, almoſt alone, 
the whole fire of the enemy. Nevertheleſs, the engage- 
ment continued till night, and he determined to renew 


Britain, 


342 tions,” | experience. In bis firſt campaign, in the beginning of His eg 
William was ſucceeded by the princeſs Anne, who July 1702, he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, in bis {rt 
of queen had married George prince of Denmark. She aſcended where he found bimſclf at the head of 60,000 mey <p yy, 
ARRE; the tarone in the 38th year of her age, to the ge- well provided with all neceſſarics, and long diſciplined 
neral ſatisfaction of all parties. William had died at by the belt officers of the age. He was oppoſed on the 
the eve of a war with France: and the preſent queen, part of France by the duke of Burgundy, a youth of 
who generally took the advice of her miniſtry on every very little experience in the art of war; but the real 
important occaſion, was now urged by oppoſite coun- acting general was the marſhal Boufflers, an oflicer of 
cils ; a,part of her miniſtry being inchned to war, and courage and activity. But wherever Marlborough ad- 
another to peace, At the head of thoſe who oppoſed a vanced, the French were obliged to retire before him, 
war with France was the earl of Rocheſter, lord licute- Icaving all Spaniſh Guelderland at his diſcretion. The 
nant of Ireland, firſt couſin to the queen, and the chief duke of Burgundy finding bimſclt obliged to retreat be- 
of the tory faction. At the head of the oppolite party fore the allied army, rather than expoſe bimiclt longer to 
was the carl afterwards duke of Marlborough, and ſince ſuch a mortifying indignity, returned to Verſailles, lea- 
ſo much renowned for his victories over the French. ving Boufflers to command alone. Borfficrs retired to 
After giving the reaſons for both their opinions, that Brabant: and Marlborough ended the campaign by 
of Marlborough preponderated : the queen reſolved to taking the city of Liege; in which was found an im- 
declare war; and communicating ber intentions to the menſe ſum of money, and a vaſt number of priſoners. 346 
343 houſe of commons, by whom it was approved, war This good fortune ſeemed to conſole the nation for Loſſes at 
War decla- was proclaimed accordingly. In this declaration of ſome unſucceſsful expeditions at fea. Sir John Munden fea. 
8 war, Louis was taxcd with having taken polleſſion of had permitted a French ſquadron of 14 ihips to eſcape 
as great part of the Spaniſh dominivons; with deſigning him by taking ſhelter in the harbour of Corunna ; for 
to invade the libertics of Europe, to obſtruct the free- which he was dilmilled the ſervice by prince George. 
dom of navigation and commerce; and with having An attempt was made upon Cadiz by ſea and land, Sir 
offered an 1 inſult to the qucen and her George Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke of 
throne, by acknowledging the title of the pretender: Ormond the land forces; but this alſo miſcarried. At 
he was accuſcd of attempting to unite the crown of Vigo, however, the Britiſh arms were attended with 
Spain to his own dominions, by placing his grandſon better ſucceſs. The duke of Ormond landed with 2500 
upon the throne of that kingdom, and thus of endea- men at the diſtance of ſix miles from the city, while the 
vouring to deſtroy the equality of power that ſubſiſted fleet forcing their way imo the harbour, the French fleet 
among the ſtates of Europe, This declaration of war that had taken refuge there were burned by the enemy 
on the part of England was ſeconded by ſimilar de- to prevent their falling into the hands of the Engliſh. 
clarations by the Dutch and Germans, all on the ſame Eight ſhips were thus burned and run aſhore ; but ten 
day. | ſuips of war were taken, together with eleven palleons, 

Louis XIV. whoſe power had been greatly circum- and above a million of money in ſilver. In the Weſt 347 
ſcribed by William, expected, on the death of the lat- Indies, admiral Bembow had been ſtationed with ten Bravery 
ter, to enter on a field open for new conqueſts and ſhips to diſtreſs the enemy's trade. Being informed #24 death 
fame. At the news of the Engliſh monarch's death, that Du Caſſe the French admiral was in thoſe ſeas - x cam 
therefore, he could not ſuppreſs his rapture; the peo- with a force equal to his own, he reſolved to attack Tn 


244 formerly felt and dreaded. By theſe threats, however, it next morning. But he had the mortification to per- 
Duke of the affairs of the allies were no way influenced. Marl- ccive that all the reſt of his ſhips had fallen back, ex- 
Marlbo- horough was appointed general of the Britiſh forces, cept one, who joined him in urging the purſuit of the 
— a and by the Dutch he was choſen generaliſſimo of the enemy. Four days this intrepid ſcaman, aſſiſted by only 


* be. allied army: and indeed his after conduct ſhowed, that 
no perſon could poſſibly have been choſen with greater 
propriety. He had learned the firſt rudiments of war 
under the famous marſhal Turenne, having been a vo- 
lunteer in his army; and by that general his future 
greatneſs was prognoſticated. 


one ſhip, purſued and engaged the enemy, while his 
cowardly officers remained at a diſtance behind. His 
laſt day's battle was more furious than any of the for- 
mer : alone, and unſupported by any of the reſt, he 
engaged the whole French ſquadron ; when his leg was 
ſhattered by a cannon-ball, and he himſelf died ſoon 


after 
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Beitain. aſter of his wounds, Two of his cowardly aſſociates 
—— were ſhot on their arrival in England; one died on his 
paſſage thither ; the reſt were diſgraced, 
The next parliament, which was convened by the 
448 queen, were highly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the Bri- 
Continen- tiſh arms on the continent. The houſe of commons 
tal army Was compoſed chiefly of tories, who voted 40,000 ſea- 
increaſed men, and the like number of land- forces, to act in con- 
junction with thoſe of the allies. Soon after, the queen 
informed her parliament, that ſhe was preſſed by the 
allies to augment her forces; and upon this it was re- 
ſolved that 10,000 more men ſhould be added to the 
continental army, but on condition that the Dutch 
fhoald immediately break off all commerce with France 
and Spain ; a condition which was very readily com- 
349 plied with. 
Succeſs ol In the beginning of April 1703, the Duke of Marl- 
Marlbo- borough croſſed the ſea, and, aſſembling the allied ar- 
rough. my, opened the campaign with the ſiege of Bonn, the 
relidence of the elector of Cologne. This held out but a 
ſhort time. He next retook Huy ; the | pom of which, 
aftera vigorous defence, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
Limburgh was next beſieged, and ſurrendered in two 
days : and thus the campaign concluded, the allies ha- 
ving ſecured the country of Liege and the electorate 
of Cologne from the deſigns of the enemy. 

In the campaign of 1704, the Duke of Marlborough 
informed the Datch that it was his intention to march 
to the relief of the empire, which had been for ſome 
time oppreſſed by the French forces; and the ſtates 
gave him fall powers to march as he thought proper, 
with aſſirances of their aſſiſtance in all his endeavours. 
The French king, tinding Boufflers no longer capable 
of oppoſing Marlborough, appointed the marſhal de 
Villeroy to command in his place, But Marlborough, 
who, like Hannibal of old, was remarkable for ſtudy. 
ing the diſpoſition of his antagoniſts, having no great 
fears from Villeroy, immediately flew to the aſſiſtance 
of the emperor. Taking with him about 13,000 Bri- 
tiſn troops, he advanced by haſty marches to the banks 
of the Danube ; he defeated a body of French and Ba- 
varians ſtationed at Donavert to oppoſe him ; then paſ- 
ſed the river, and laid under contribution the dukedom 
of Bavaria which had ſided with the enemy. Villeroy, 
who at firſt attempted to follow his motions, ſeemed all 
at once to have loſt ſight of the enemy ; nor was he ap- 
priſed of his route, till informed of his ſucceſſes. But, 
in the mean time, marſhal Tallard prepared by another 
route to obſtruct Marlborough's retreat, with an army 
of 30,009 men. He was ſoon after joined by the duke 
of Bavaria's forces; ſo that the French army in that 
part of the continent amounted to 60,000 veterans, 
commanded by the two beſt reputed generals then in 
France, 

French de- To oppoſe theſe powerful generals, the duke of Marl- 
feated at borongh was joined by a body of 30,000 men under 
Elcnheim. the celebrated prince Eugene. The allied army, with 
this reinforcement, amounted to about 52,000. After 
various marches and countermarches, the two armies 
* See Blen- met at Blenheim“. A terrible engagement enſued, in 
lein. which the French were entirely defeated , and a country 
of 100 leagues extent fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. Soon after finiſhing the campaign, the duke 
repaired to Berlin, where he procured a reinforcement 
of 38000 Pruſſians to ſerve under prince Eugene in Italy. 
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Thence he proceeded to negociate for ſuccours at the Fritain. 
court of Hanover; and ſoon atter returned to England; 
where he was received with every poſſible demonſtrati- 
on of joy, | 351 
The arms of Britain, in the mean time, were not Gibraltar 
Jeſs fortunate by ſea than by land. The town of Gi- taken. 
braltar was taken by the prince of Heſſe and Sir George 
Rooke : but ſo little was the value of the conqueſt at 
that time underſtood, that it was for ſome time in debate 
whether it was a capture worth thanxking the admiral 
for; and at laſt it was conſidered as unworthy of pub- 53 
lic gratitude. Soon after, the Britiſh fleet, to the French de- 
number of 53 ſhips of the line, came up with that of ſeated at 
France, conſiſting of 52 men of war, commanded by ſea. 
the count de Thoulouſe, oft the coaſt of Malaga. This 
was the laſt great naval engagement in which the 
French ventured to face the Britith on equal terms. The 
battle began at ten in the forenoon, and continued with 
rw fury for ſix hours; when the van of the French 
gan to give way. The Britiſh admiral, for two days, 
attempred to renew the engagement ; but this was as 
cautiouſly declined by the French, who at laſt diſap- 
peared totally. Both ſides claimed the victory, but the 
conſequences decided it in favour of the Britiſh, 353 
In the mean time, the Spaniards, alarmed at the ta- Ineffectual 
king of Gibraltar, ſent the marquis of Villadurias with attempt of 
a large army to retake it, France alſo ſent a fleet of the Spani- 
13 ſhips of the line : but part of them were diſperſed ards on 
by a tempeſt, and part taken by the Britiſh, Nor was 9 
the land army more ſucceſsful. The ſiege continued for 
four months; during which time the prince of Heſſe, 
who commanded the town for the Engliſh, gave many 
proofs of valour. At length, the Spaniards having at- 
tempted to ſcale the rock in vain, finding no hopes of 
taking the place, were contented to draw off their men 
and abandon the enterpriſe. 354 
While the Britiſh were thus victorious by land and Charles ap- 
ſea, a new ſcene of contention was opened on the ſide pointed 
of Spain. Philip IV. grandſon of Louis XIV. had king of 
been placed on the throne of that kingdom, and recei- Pin. 
ved with the joyful concurrence of the greateſt part of 
his ſubjects. He had alſo been nominated ſucceſſor to 
the crown by the late king of Spain's will. But in a 
former treaty among the powers of Europe, Charles, 
ſon of the emperor of Germany, was appointed heir to 
that crown; and this treaty had been guarantee'd by 
France herſelf, thongh ſhe now reſolved to reverſe that 
conſent in favour of a deſcendant of the houſe of Bour- 
bon. Charles was ſtill farther led on to put in for the 
crown of Spain, by the invitation of the Catalonians, 
who declared in his favonr ; and, with the aſſiſtance of 


the Britiſh and Portugueſe, promiſed to arm in his 


cauſe, Upon his way to his newly aſſumed dominion, 
he landed in England; where he was received on ſhore 
by the dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, who con- 355 
ducted him to Windſor. He was kindly received by He is ſup- 
the queen; and furniſhed with 200 tranſports, 30 ſhips ported by 
of war, and goco men, for the conqueſt of that exten- queen 
ſive empire. The carl of Peterborough, a man of ro- Anne. 
mantic bravery, offered to conduct them; and his ſingle 
ſervice was reckoned equivalent to armies. 356 
The firſt attempt of this general was on the city of Barcelone 
Barcelona, at that time defended by a garriſon of 5000 taken. 
men. The fort Monjuc, ſituated on a hill that com- 
manded the city, was attacked; the outworks were ta- 
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Drais. ken by ſtorm, ind the powder-magazine was blown up 
rr by eil; upon which the fort immediately furrender- 
ed, and the city capitalated in à ſhort time after, The 
conqueſt of all Valencia ſucceeded the taking of Bar- 
celona. Charles became maſter of Arragon, Cartha- 
gena, Grenada, and Madrid. The Britiſh general en- 
tered the capital in triumph, and there proctaimed 
$57 Charles king of Spain without oppoſition, 
French de- To theſe ſucceſſes, however, very little regard was 
ſ-atcd at id in Britain, The victories of the duke of Marl- 
Ramullies. ough alone engroſſed their attention. In 1706, he 
opened the campaign with an army of 90,000 men. 
He was met by the French under Villeroy near the vil- 
* See Ra- lage of Ramillics“. An engagement enſued, in which 
millis., the duke gained a victory almoſt as complete as that of 
Blenheim had been; and the whole country of Brabant 
was the reward of the victors. The French troops were 
now diſpirited ; the city of Paris was in confuſion ; Louis, 
who had long been flattered with conqueſt, was now 
336 hambled to ſuch a degree as almoſt to excite the compaſ- 
Louis ſues ſion of his enemies. He intreated for peace, but in vain; 
in vain for the allies carried all before them; and his very capital 
peace. began to dread the approach of the conquerors. Bat 
what neither his armies nor his politics could effect, 
was brought aboat by a party in England. The diſ- 
ſention between the whigs and tories faved France that 
159 now ſcemed tottering on the brink of ruin. 

Revolution The coancils of the queen had hitherto been govern- 
in the coun- ed by a whig miniſtry; for though the duke of Mart- 
cilsofqueen borough ſtarted in the intereſt of the oppoſne party, 
Aanc. he ſoon joined the whigs, as he found them moſt ſin- 
cere in the deſign of hambling France. The people, 
however, were now in fact beginning to change, and 
a general ſpirit of toryiſm to take place. The queen's 
perſonal virtues, her ſacceſſes, her deference for the 
clergy, and their great veneration for her, began to 
have a prevailing inflaence over the whole nation. Peo- 
ple of every rank were not aſhamed to defend the moſt 
ſervile tenets, when they tended to flatter or increafethe 
wer of the ſovereign. They argued in favour of ſtrict 
ereditary ſacceſſion, divine right, and non - reſiſtance 
to the regal power. The tories, though Joining in 
vigorous meaſures againſt France, were never ardently 
their enemies: they rather ſecretly hated the Dutch, 
as of principles very oppoſite to their own ; and longed 
for an opportunity of „ from their friend- 
ſhip. They began io meditate ſchemes of oppoſition to 
the Duke of Marlborough. Him they conſidered as a 
ſelf· intereſted man, who ſacrificed the real advantages 
of the nation, in protracting a ruinous war for his own 
private emolument and glory. They ſaw their country 
oppreſſed with an increaſing load of taxes, which by a 
continuance of the war muſt incvitably become an in- 
tolerable burden. Their diſcontents began to ſpread, 
and the tories wanted only a few determined leaders to 

360 Afliſt them in removing the preſent miniſtry. 
Fogliſh de- In the mean time à ſucceſſion of loſſes began to diſ- 
ſeated at ſipate the conquering frenzy that had feized the nation 
Almanza. in general, and to incline them to with for peace. The 
carl of Galway, who commanded the army in Spain, 
4 Sce 4. Was utterly defeated at Almanza + by the duke of 
% Berwick; and in conſequence of this victory, all Spain, 
except the province of Catalonia, returned to their 
duty to Philip their lawful ſovereign. An attempt 
was made upon Toulon, by the duke ef Savoy and 
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prince Eugene by land, and an Engliſh fleet by fea; Prin. 


but to no parpoſe. The fleet under Sir Cloudeſty —— 


Shovel, baving fer fail for England, was driven by a 2 
violent florm on the rocks of Scifly. His own ſhip 5f Sir 
was Joſt, and every perſon on board periſhed. Three Clouds, 
more ſlips met with the ſame fate; white three or four Shovel. 
others were ſived with the utmoſt difficulty. In 
Germany, marſhal Villars che French general carricd 
all before him, and was upon the point of reſtoring the 
clector of Bavaria, The only hopes of the people lay 
in the activity and conduct of the duke of Martborongh, 
who opened the campaign of 1707, abont the middle 
of May; but even here they were difappointed. The 
duke dechned an engagement; and after ſeveral march- 
ings and countermarchings, both armies retired into 
winter quarters about the end of October. The French 
made vigorous preparations for the next campaign ; 
and the duke returned to England to meet with a re- 
ception he did not at all expect, and which, as far as 
appears, he did not deſerve. 362 
The moſt remarkable tranſaction, however, of this Union be- 
year, and indeed of this whole reign, was the union be- tween 
wween the two kingdoms of Scotland and England. Scotland 
Though governed by one ſovereign ſince the time of arg 
James I. of England, yet each nation continued to be 
ruled by its reſpective parliament ; and often profe ſſed 
to purſue oppoſite intereſts to thoſe of its neighbour. 
The union had often been unſucceſsfully attempted be- 
fore, and had indeed been the cauſe of the bloody wars 
in the time of Edward I. and III. of England. In all 
the former propoſals on that head, both nations were 
ſuppoſed to remain free and independent ; each king- 
dom having its own parliament, and ſubject only to 
ſuch taxcs and other commercial regulations as thoſe: 
parliaments ſhould judge expedient for the benefit of 
their reſpective ſtates. After the deſtruction of the 
Darien colony, in the manner already related, king 
William had endeavoured to allay the national ferment 
by reſaming the affair of an union with as much aſſidu- 
ity as his warlike diſpoſition would allow. The terms 
propoſed were the fame with thofe formerly held 
out, viz. a federal union, ſomewhat like that of the 
ſtates of Holland. With this view rhe Scots were 
prevailed on to ſend 20 commiſſioners to London; 
who, with 23 on the part of England, met at White- 
hall in the month of October 1702. Here they were 
honoured with a viſit from the queen, in order to en- 
liven their proceedings and ſtimulate them to a more 
ſpeedy diſpatch of buſmeſs : but the treaty was entire- 
ly broken off at this time by the Scottiſh commiſſi- 
oners inſiſting, that the rights and privileges of their 
countrymen trading to Africa and the Indies ſhould 
be preſerved and maintained. It was, however, reſu- 
med in the year 1706, when the commiſſioners again 
met on the 16th of April, in the council-chamber of 
White-hall. The Scottiſh commiſſioners ſtil} propoſed a 
federal union; but the Engliſh were determined on an 
incorporation, which ſhould not afterwards be diſſolved 
by a Scottiſh parliament. Nothing but this, they 
ſaid, could fettle a perfect and laſting friendſhip be- 
ewixt the two nations. The commiſſioners from Scor- 
land, however, ſtil} continued torefiſt that article which 
ſubjected their country to the ſame cuſtoms, exciſes, 
and regulations of trade as England; but the queen 
being perſuaded to pay two vilits in perſon to the com- 
millioners, 
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Ben. miſkoners, exerted herſclt fo vigorouſly that a majority 
w—— yas at laſt gained over; and all the reit yielded, though 


3 
The ar ti- 
cles moſt 
violently 
oppoſed in 
Scotland. 


parliament. 
ſpeech, enumerating the miſeries that would attend this 


with reluctance, excepting Lockhart of Carnwath, 
who could not by any means be perſuaded either to 
ſign or ſeal the treaty, 

The articles being fully prepared on the 22d of July, 
they were preſented next day to her majeſty by the 
lord-keeper, in the name of the Engliſh commiſſioners ; 
at the ſame time that a ſealed copy of the inſtrument 
was likewiſe delivered by the lord chancellor of Scot- 
land. They were moſt graciouſly received ; and the 
ſame day the queen dictated an order of council, threa- 
te ning with proſecution ſuch as ſhould be concerned in 
any diſcourſe or libel, or in laying wagers with regard 
to the union. Notwithſtanding all this harmony, how- 
ever, the treaty was received with the utmoſt difappro- 
bation in Scotland, The terms had been caretully 
concealed, ſo that nothing tranfpired till the whole was 
at once laid before parliament. The ferment was 


then ſo general, that all ranks of people, however di- 


vided in other reſpects, united againſt this dereſted 
treaty. The nobility and gentry were exaſperated at 
the annihilation of parliament, and the confequent loſs 
of their influence and credit. The body of the people 
cried out, that the independence of the nation was ſa- 
crificed to treachery and corruption. They inſiſted 
that the obligation laid on their members to ſtay fo 
long at London, in their attendance on the Britiſh 
parhament, would drain the country of its money, im- 
poveriſh the members themſelves, and ſubj ect them to 
the temptation of being corrupted. Nor was the 
commercial part of the people better ſatisfied. The 
diſſolution of the India company, the taxcs laid on the 
neceſſaries of life, the vaſt number of duties, caſtoms, 
and reſtrictions, laid upon trade, were all of them mat- 
ter of complaint. Before this time the trade of Scot- 
land had been open to the Levant, the Baltic, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and the Dutch plantations ; 
and it ſeemed difficult to conceive how the commerce 
of the country could be advanced by laying reſtrictions 
upon it to theſe places, eſpecially as the compenſation 
allowed, viz. the privilege of trading to the Englith 


plantations in America, muſt have been a very trifling 


advantage, when the amount of the whole exports to 
theſe places did not near equal the expence of defending 
them. The moſt violent diſputes took place in the 
The lord Belhaven made a moſt pathetic 


treaty ; which drew tears from the audience, and to 
this day is reckoned prophetic by many of the Scortiſh 
nation. Almoſt every article of the treaty was the 
ſubje& of a proteſt; addreſſes againſt it were pre- 


| ſented to parliament by the convention of royal bo- 


ont doors leſs than that of the members within. 


roughs, the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly, the 


company trading to Africa and the Indies, as well as 


from ſhires, ſtewartries, boroughs, towns, and pariſhes, 
without diſtinction of whig, tory, preſbyterian, or epiſ- 
copal. 

Nor was the reſentment of the common people with- 
A 
coalition was formed betwixt the preſbyterians and ca- 
valiers : and to ſuch a height did the reſentment of the 
people arrive, that they choſe officers, formed them- 


ſelves into regiments, provided horſes and ammunition, 


burnt the articles of union, juſtified their conduct by a 
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could be brought to perfection in her reign. 


ſent. 
- bribery within doors, and by force and violence with- 
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Edinburgh and diſſolve the parliament, 

In the mean time the privy council iſſued a procla- 
mation againſt riots, commanding all perſons to retire 
from the ſtreets whenever the drum Id beat ; or- 
dering the guards to fire on thoſe who ſhould diſobey 
this command, and indemniſying them from all proſe- 
cution for maiming or {laying the lieges. Even theſc 
precautions were inſufficient. The duke of Queens- 
berry, the chicf promater of the union, though guard- 
ed by double lines of horſe and foot, was obliged to 
paſs through the ftreets at full gallop, amidit the curſes 
and imprecations of the people, who pelted his guards, 
and even wonnded ſome of his friends who attended 
him in the coach. In oppoſition to all this fury, the 
duke of Queentberry and others attached to the union 
magnified the advantages that would accrue to the 
kingdom from the union ; they took off the reſentment 
of the clergy, by promoting an act to be inſerted in 
the treaty, by which the preſbyterian diſcipline was to 
be the only government of the church of Scotland, 
unalterable in all ſucceeding times, and a fundamental 
article of the union. Emiſſaries were employed to diſ- 
unite the Cameronians from the cavaliers, by demon- 
ſirating the abſurdity, ſinfulneſs, and danger, of ſuch a 
proceeding. The India company was flattered with 
the proſpect of being indemnified for the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained, and individuals by ſharing an equivalent. 
Their laſt manceavre was to bring over a party in the 
Scots parliament, nicknamed the Squadrone Volante, 
from their fluctuating between miniſtry and oppoſition, 
without attaching themſelves to any party till the cri- 
tical moment, which was either to cement both king- 
doms by a firm union, or involve them in the calami- 
ties of war. By this unexpected ſtroke, the miniſtry 
obtained a decitive victory, and all oppoſition was vain. 
The articles of treaty were ratified by parliament, with 
ſome trifling variations, on the 25th of March 1707 ; 
when the duke of Queenfberry finally diſſolved that 
anciently aſſembly, and Scotland ceaſed to be ſeparate 
independent kingdom. 

On the concluſion of the treaty, the queen informed 
both honſes of the Engliſh parliament that the treaty 
of union, with ſome additions and alterations, was ra- 
tified by an act of the parliament of Scotland; that 
ſhe had ordered it to be laid before them, and hoped 
it would meet their approbation. She obſerved, that 
they had now an opportunity of putting the laſt hand 
to à happy union of the two kingdoms: and that ſhe 
ſhould look upon it as a particular happineſs if this 
great work, ſo often attempted before without ſucceſs, 
Objec- 
tions, however, were ſtarted by the tory party; but 
they were at that time too weak to be heard with any 
attention, - Sir John Parkington compared the new 
treaty to the marriage of a woman without her con- 
It was an union carried on by corruption and 


out. The promoters of it had baſely betrayed their 
truſt, by giving up their independent conſtitution ; and 


he would leave it to the judgment of the houſe, whe- 


ther or not men of ſuch principles were fit to be ad- 
mitted into their houſe of repreſentatives. Lord Ha- 


verſham, in the upper houſe, ſaid, the queſtion was, 


Whether two nations, independent in their ſovereign- 
tics, 
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ties, that had their diſtin laws and intereſts, different 
forms of worſhip, church- government and order, ſhould 
be united into one kingdom ? He ſuppoſed it an union 
made up of ſo many incongruous ingredients, that 
ſhould it ever take effect, it would require a ſtanding 
power and force to keep them from falling aſunder, 
and breaking in pieces every moment. Above an 
hundred Scottiſh peers, and as many commoners, he 
laid, were excluded from fitting and voting in parlia- 
ment, though they had as much right to lit there as 
any Engliſh peer had to fit and vote in the parliament 
of England. The union, he ſaid, was contrary to the 
ſenſe of the Scottiſh nation, the murmurs of the 

E had been ſo loud as to fill the whole kingdom, and 


ad reached even the doors of parliament. That the 


government had iſſued a proclamation pardoning all 
laughter, bloodſhed, and maiming committed upon 
thoſe who ſhould be found in tumults; and from all 
theſe circumſtances he concluded, that the people of 
Scotland were averſe to an incorporating union, which, 


he ſuppoſed, would be a moſt dangerous expedient to 


both nations. All theſe arguments, however, were 
anſwered by thoſe of the oppoſite party with ſuch ſuc- 


ſixth year after the ratification of the treaty, the ſixteen Dr, 
peers who firſt repreſented Scotland in the upper houſ e 


though moſt of them had been the ſupporters of ad- 
miniltration in promoting the union, unanimouſly mo- 
ved for its diſſolution. The motion was followed by a 
violent debate, in which, however, the Scottiſh pecrs 
were at laſt oyer-ruled, and thenceforth the nation ſub- 
mitted reluctantly to its fate. The metropolis, having 
no manufactures, now beheld itſelf deprived of its on- 
ly ſapport by the tranſlation of the parliament to Lon- 

on. The trading towns pined under the duties and 
reſtrictions on their commerce; the whole kingdom, 
after ſo many fatal diſaſters, ſeemed completely ruin- 
ed beyond recovery, and all degrees of men ſunk under 
the weight of theſe complicated misfortunes, The 
firſt fruits of the treaty in Scotland was a board of cuſ- 
toms and another of exciſe, with the appointment of 
commiſſioners, collectors, &c. with other neceſſary ofh- 
cers, whe were immediately diſtributed over the ſeve- 
ral ſea-ports and diſtricts of the nation. In many parts 
they were roughly uſed, particularly the exciſe officers ; 
and, in the Orkneys, the officers were ſo frightened 
by the country people, that for ſome time the buſineſs 


— 
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ceſs, that the union was unalterably completed on the was obliged to be poſtponed.“ . 365 
firſt of May 1707; and the iſland took the name of In 1708, there was a warm debate in the grand Diſſolution 
4% The United Kingdom of Great Britain.” The committee of the houſe of lords, occaſioned by a bill of the Scos 
queen expreſſed the higheſt ſatisſaction when it received paſſed by the commons for rendering the union of the E 
the royal aſſent, and ſaid, “She did not doubt but it two kingdoms more entire and complete, whereby it = 
would be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter, to the was enacted, that,“ from the firſt of May 1708, there 
honour of thoſe who had been inſtrumental in bringing ſhould be but one privy council in the kingdom of 
it to ſuch an happy concluſion She deſired that her Britain.“ — Of this affair Mr Cunningham gives a par- 
ſubjects of both kingdoms ſhould, from henceforward, ticular account, and informs us that he himſelf had a 
behave with all poſſible reſpe& and kindneſs towards one hand in the affair, aud that he had“ from his youth 
another ; that ſo it might appear to all the world they borne a juſt hate to the privy council of Scotland.” 
had hearts diſpoſed to become one people.” The firſt The arguments for the diſſolution were its enormous 
of May was appointed a day of public thankſgiving; ſtretches of power and acts of cruelty ; that it could 
and congratulatory addreſſes were ſent up from all now be of no other uſe in Scotland, than that the court 
parts of England, excepting the univerſity of Oxford. might thereby govern every thing at pleaſure, and 
The Scots, however, were totally filent on the occa- procure ſuch members of parliament as they thought 
364 ſion. proper; againſt which both Scots and Engliſh ought 
The union In this treaty, it muſt be obſerved, that the com- now carefully to guard themſelves. On the other hand, 
at firſt diſ- miſſioners on the part of England were not only able it was argued, that the abuſe of the power complained 
advantaze- ſtateſmen, but, for the moſt part, well ſkilled in trade, of was no argument for the entire diſſolution of tne coun- 
ous to Scot yhich gave them an evident advantage over thoſe of cil, though it was for a reſtriction and limitation of it; 
* Scotland, who conſiſted of lords and gentlemen who that it was neceſſary that a privy council ſhould remain 
had no commercial knowledge. Hence they were over- in Scotland, out ot regard to the ancient cuſtoms of 
matched by the former in the great objects which were the country, and to reſtrain the rage of the people 
to give the turn to national proſperity ; though they which was then rcady to break out beyond all bonnds. 
were very careful to preſerve all their heritable offices, The diſſolution, kowever, was carried by 5c againſt 
ſuperiorities, juriſdictions, and other privileges and 40; after which the nation, being deprived of this laſt 
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trappings of the feudal ariſtocracy. Had the Engliſh 
commiſſioners made a liberal uſe of the advantages af- 
forded them at this time, it would have been in their 


fragment of their ancient government, the oppoſers 
of the union raiſed the animoſities of the people to a 
dangerous height ; but the fermenrabated after an in- 
effectual attempt in favour of the pretender. 


power greatly to have enriched themſelves as well as 1 
the inhabitants of Scotland ; “ but inſtead of this (ſays We muſt now return tothe duke of Marlborough, who French de- 
Mr Knox), in negociating with a ruined kingdom, they had gone over to Flanders, where he ſcemed reſolved to ſeated at 
were inflaenced by the then narrow, ſhort- ſighted prin- puſh his good fortune. Peace had been offered more than Ouderarce 


ciple of commercial monopoly; and the conſequences 
were ſuch as might, with a ſmall degree of reflection, 
have been foreſcen. Inſtead of a ſolid compact, afford- 
ing, upon the whole, reciprocal advantages, and which 
it would have been the inclination as well as intereſt 
of both nations to preſerve inviolate, the conceſſions 
on the part of Scotland, and the reſtrictions on their 
trade, were ſo quickly and ſeverely felt, that about the 


once; treaties entered upon, and as often fruſtrated. Af- 
ter the battle of Ramillies, the king of France had em- 
ployed the elector of Bavaria to write letters in his 
name to the duke of Marlborough, containing propo- 
ſals for opening a congreſs. He offered to give up ei- 
ther Spain and its dominions, or the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, to Charles of Auſtria, and to pive a barrier 
to the Dutch in the Netherlands. But theſe terms 


were 
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Britain. were rejected. The two armies once more met in num- 
bers nearly cqual at“ Oudenarde (4). An engage- 
x ar ur ment enſued, in which the French were defeated, and 
11955 Liſle 5 the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, Gent, Bruges, 
and all the other towns in that country, ſoon after fell 
into the hands of the victors. The campaign ended 
with fixing a barrier to the Dutch provinces, and it 
now only remained to force a way into the provinces of 
the enemy. | 
The French king, being now in a manner reduced to 
deſpair, again ſued for peace ; but the demands of the 
allies were ſo high, that he was obliged to reject them, 
and prepare for another campaign. This was in the 
year 1709. The firſt attempt of the allies was on the 
city of Tournay, garriſoned by 12,000 men, and ex- 
ceedingly ſtrong both by nature and art. After a 
terrible ſiege of 21 days, the town capitulated ; and a 
month afterwards the citadel, which was ſtill ſtronger 
than the town. Next followed the bloody battle of 
See Mal- Malplaquet +; where the allied army, conſiſting of 
ft. 110,000 men, attacked the French conſiſting of 120,000, 
ſtrongly poſted and fortified in ſuch a manner that they 
167 ſeemedquite inacceſſible. Nothing, however, was able 


— 1 to ſtand before the allied army; they drove the French 
a from their fortifications : but their victory colt them 
dear; 20,000 of their beſt troops lay dead on the field 
of battle (c). The conſequence of the victory was the 
ſurrender of the city of Mons, which ended the cam- 

368 paign. 
Iz? cam- The laſt campaign of the duke of Marlborough, 
paign of which happened in the year 1717, is ſaid to have ex- 
5 _ of celled all his former exploits, He was oppoſed by the 
wh, marſhal Villars, the ſame who had commanded the 
- French in the battle of Malplaquet. He contrived his 
meaſures ſo, that, by marching and countermarching, 
he induced the enemy to quit a ſtrong line of entrench- 
ments without ſtriking a blow, which he came after- 
wards and took poſſeſſion of, This enterprize was fol- 
lowed by the taking of Bouchain, which was the laſt 
His excel. Military atchievement of this great general. By a con- 
lent con- tinuance of conduct nd ſucceſs almoſt unparalleled, he 
duc. had gained to the allies a prodigious tract of country. 


From the beginning of the war, which had now con- 

tinued nine years, he had perpetually advanced, and 

never retreated be ſore his enemies, nor Joſt an adyan- 

tage he had obtained over them. He moſt frequently 

gained the enemies poſts without fighting; but where 
2 
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he was obliged to attack, no fortifications were able to Dritain. 


reſiſt him. He had never beſieged a city which he did - 


not take, nor engaged in a battle in which he did not 
come off victorious, Thus the allies bad reduced un- 
der their command Spaniſh Guelderland, Limbourg, 
Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault; they were maſters 
of the Scarpe, the capture of Bouchain had opened for 
them a way into the heart of France, and another cam- 
paign might have made them maſters of Paris: but on 
the duke's return from this campaign, he was accuſed 


379 


of having taken a bribe of 60001. a- year, from a Jew He is diſ- 


who had contracted to ſupply the army with bread ; miſſed ſrom 
all his em- 


ployments 


and the queen thought proper to diſmiſs him from all 
his employments. 

On the removal of this great general the command 
of the Britiſh troops was given to the duke of Or- 
mond. The tranſactions which followed, as repre- 
ſented by Mr Cunningham, are by no means favourable 
to the character of the Britiſh nation. He repreſents 
the people at large blinded by an headſtrong and furi- 
ous clergy, who wiſhed to revive the abſurdities of the 
Romilh religion, and to unite the Engliſh and Galli- 
can churches ; the general of. the army acting a moſt 
inſidious part, by giving the enemy intelligence of the 
deligns of the allics before he declared he was not 
to act in concert with them ; and the queen herſelf as 
commanding him to act ſuch a ſhameful part, nay as 
acting in a ſimilar manner herſelf. Prince Eugene 
complained much of the inactivity of the Engliſh ge- 
neral, though he ſeemed to be unacquainted with his 
treachery ; while the whole army loaded him with cxe- 
crations, calling him“ a ſtupid tool, and a general of 
ſtraw.” All this, however, was in vain ; the duke 
continued to prefer the commands of his ſoveriegn 
to every other conſideration. = 

The diſgrace of the-duke of Marlborough had been 
owing to the prevalence of the tory party, who had 
now got the whig miniſtry turned out: the con- 
ſequence of this was, that in ſpite of all the remon- 
ſtrances, memorials, &c. of the allies, the Britiſh ar- 
my in Flanders was ordered not to act offenſively. 
Hence the operations languiſhed, a conſiderable 
body of the allies was cut off at Denain, and the 
French retook ſome towns. 
concluded in 1713, 
In this treaty it was ſtipulated, that Philip, now ac- 
knowledged king of Spain, ſhould renounce all right 

ta 
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(a) In this engagement the electoral prince of Hanover, afterwards George I. of Britain, greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf, and gained the whole glory of the firſt attack. 
fe * On that day (ſays Cunningham, this excellent young prince 


er him, and colonel Luſchki cloſe by his fide. 


In the engagement his horſe was killed un- 


diſcovered ſuch courage as no man living ought to forget, and as all poſterity will never ſurpaſs.” 

(2) At the ſiege of Liſle, Cunningham relates the following anecdote of the magnanimity of a common 
ſoldier. © This man had the good fortune to take priſoner major general Colbert, brother to the marquis de 
Torey. The priſoner, greatly taken with the clemency, humanity, and good behaviour of the ſoldier, offered 
him 200 louis d'ors, and a captain's poſt for life, if he would give him his liberty. The ſoldier, however, re- 
fiſted the temptation, alleging the diſhonour gs would attend ſuch conduct; and aſking him at the ſame 


time, how, when raiſed to the rank of a captain, 


e could look his general in the face for whom he had fought 


for ſo many years?—This inſtance of fidelity weighed ſo much with prince Eugene and the duke of Marl- 
borough, that the former made him a preſent, and the latter gave him a captain's commiſſion.” 


Cunningham differs prodigiouſly from this account. 


His computation being no more than 600 


C 
kill and 9000 wounded on the part of the allies; and 7000 killed and 10,000 wounded on the part of the 


French. 
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3 
A peace was at laſt Peace with 
between France and Britain. France. 
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of Europe. It was agreed, that the duke of Berry, 
Philip's brother, and after him in ſucceſſion, ſhould al- 
ſo renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in caſe he 
became king of France. It was ſtipulated, that the 
duk e of Savoy ſhould poſſeſs the iſland of Sicily, with 
the title of king; together with Feneſtrelles, and other 
places on the continent; which increaſe of dominion was 
in ſome meaſure made out of the ſpoils of the French 
monarchy. The Dutch had the barrier granted them 
which they ſo much defired ; and if the crown of France 
was deprived of ſome dominions to enrich the duke of 
Savoy, on the other hand the houſe of Auſtria was 
taxed to ſupply the wants of the Hollanders, who were 
pat in eſlion of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. 
The fortifications of Dunkirk were demolithed. Spain 
gave up Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca. France 
reſigned her pretenſions to Hudſon's Bay, Nova-Scotia, 
and Newfoundland; but was left in poſſeſlion of Cape 
Britain, and the liberty of drying fiſh upon the ſhore. 
Among the articles glorious to the Britiſh nation, their 
ſetting free the French Proteſtants confined in the pri- 
ſons and galleys for their religion, was not theleaſt me- 
ritorious. For the emperor it was ſtipulated, that he 
thould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. The king of 
Pruſſia was to have Upper Guelder ; and a time was 
fixed for the emperor's acceding to theſe articles, as he 
had for ſome time obſtinately refuſed to aſſiſt at the ne- 
gociation. This famous treaty was ſigned at Utrecht 
on the laſt day of March 1713. 

This year was alſo remarkable for an attempt of the 
the Scottiſh peers and commons to diſſolve the union, 
which, as has been obſerved, had proved exceedingly 
diſagreeable and diſtreſsful to the nation. During the 
debates on this ſubject, the carl of Peterborough en- 
deavoured to prove the impoſſibility of diſſolving the 
treaty, which he compare to a marriage, that, being 
once contracted, could not be diſſolved by any power 
on carth. He obſerved, that thongh England, who, 
in the national marriage, muſt be ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent the huſband, had in ſome inſtances been unkind 
to the lady, ſhe ought not preſently to ſue for a di- 
vorce; and added, when the union was termed a mere 
political expedient, that it could not have been made 
more ſolemn, unleſs, like the ten commandments, it 
had come from heaven. The duke of Argyle alſo, 
who had originally promoted the union, now declared 
againſt it, and ſaid, that unleſs it were diffolved, he 
did not long expect to have either property left in 
Scotland, or liberty in England. By ſome other peers 
it was alleged that the union had not produced its in- 
tended effect; that it had been deſigned to promote 
friendſhip between the two nations ; but ſo far from 
anſwering the purpoſe, the animoſities between them 
were never ſo great as then; and if they were ſeparated 
again they would be better friends. This motion was 
over-ruled in the houſe; but the diſcontent of the 
people (till continued, and addreſſes were prepared 
throughout the kingdom, and matters were in danger 
of coming to the worſt extremities, when the attempt 
of the pretender in 1715 fo divided the minds of the 
people, that 1 unanimous effort could ever after- 
wards be made * though the union was long generally 
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Britain, to the crown of France, the union of two ſuch power- 
—— fl kingdoms being thought dangerous to the liberties 
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conſidered, and ſtill is by ſome individuals; as a na» 


tional grievance. 

The hiſtory of the latter part of this reign conſiſta 
entirely of the intrigues of the whigs and torics again(t 
each other; which, as they are now of no impor- 
tance, it is ncedleſs to take up time in relating, fur- 
ther than that the tory influence continued to prevail. 
Whether the miniſtry at this time wiſhed to alter the 


— 
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ſucceſſion from the Hanoverian line, cannot now be Attenptsto 
clearly made out; but certain it is, that the whigs firm- diſſolve tt; 
ly belicved it, and the tories but faintly denied the nn. 


charge. The ſuſpicions of the former became every day 
ſtouger, particularly when they ſaw a total removal of 
the whigs from all places of truſt and confidence 
throughout the Kingdom, and their employments be- 
ſtowed on profcfied torics, ſuppoſed to be maintainers 
of an unbroken hereditary ſucceſſion. 
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The violent diſſenſions between theſe two parties, Death of 


their unbounded licentiouſneſs, cabals, and tumults, 
made the queen's ſituation very diſagreeable ; her health 
declined ; and on the 28th of July 1714, ſhe fell into 
a lethargic inſcnſibility. Noth withſtanding all the me- 
dicines the phyſicians could preſcribe, the diſtemper 
gained ground ſo faſt, that next day they deſpaired of 
her life. All the members of the privy council, with- 
out diſtinction, were now ſummoned from the different 
parts of the kingdom; and they began to provide for the 
ſecurity of the conſtitution. A letter was ſent to the 
clector of Hanover, informing him of the queen's de- 
ſperate ſituation, and deliring him to repair to Hol- 
land, where he would be attended by a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron to convey him to England. At the ſame time 
they diſpatched inſtructions to the carl of Strafford at 
the Hagne, io defire the States-gencral to be ready to 
perform the guaranty of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Pre- 
cautions were taken to ſecure the ſca-ports; and the 
command of the fleet was beſtowed upon the earl of 
Berkelcy, a profeſſed whig. Theſe meaſures, which 
were all dictated by that party, anſwered a double end. 
They argued the alacrity of the whigs in the cauſe 
of their new ſovereign, and ſeemd to imply that the 
ſtate was in danger from the diſaffection of the oppo- 
ſite party. 

On the zoth of July the queen ſeemed to be ſome- 
what relieved by the medicines which had been given 
her. She roſe from her bed about eight in the morn- 
ing, and walked a little. After ſome time, caſting her 
eyes on a clock that ſtood in her chamber, ſhe conti- 
nucd to gaze at it for ſome minutes. One of the la- 


dies in waiting aſked her what ſhe ſaw there more than 


uſual ? to which the queen only anſwered by turning 
her eyes upon her with a dying look. She was ſoon 
after ſcized with an apoplectic fit; from which, hows- 
ever, ſhe was ſome what recovered by the aſſiſtance of 
Dr Mead. She continued all night in a ſtate of ſtu- 
pefaction. She gave ſome ſigns of life betwixt twelve 
and one the next day ; but expired the following morn- 
ing, a little after ſeven o'clock, having lived 49 years, 
and reigned upwards of 12, This princeſs was re- 
markable neither for her learning nor her capacity, 
Like all the reſt of her family, "4%, Boa rather fitted 


for the duties of private life than a public ſtation ; 
being a pattern of conjugal fidelity, a good mother, a 
warm friend, and an indulgent miſtreſs; and to her 
honour it certainly muſt be recorded, that during her 

reign 
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Britain. 
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ceeded by 
George l. 
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He arrives 


in England. 


476 


He favours 


the Whigs. 
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reign none ſuffered on the ſcaffold for treaſon. In her 
—_ the line of the Stuarts; a family who never re- 
warded their friends, nor ever avenged them of their 
adverſaries; a family whoſe misfortunes and miſcon- 
ducts are not to be paralleled in biſtory. 

The queen had no ſooner reſigned her breath than 
the privy-council met, and three inſtruments were pro- 
daced, by which the elector of Hanover appointed ſe- 
veral of his known adherents to be added as lords juſ- 
tices to the ſeven great officers of the kingdom. Or- 
dera alſo were immediately iſſued ont for proclaiming 
George king of England, Scotland and Irelaud. The 
regency appointed the earl of Dorſet to carry him the 
intimation of his acceſſion to the crown, and to attend 
him in bis journey to England, They ſent the general 
officers, in whom they could confide, to their poſts; 
they reinforced the garriſon of Portſmouth, and ap- 
pointed the celebrated Mr Addiſon ſecretary of ſtate. 
No tumult, no commotion, aroſe againſt the acceſſion 
of the new king; and this gives a ſtrong proof that 
the tories, had they really intended to exclude him, 
never took any rational meaſures to accompliſh their 
parpoſe. 

The king firſt landed at Greenwich ; where he was 
received by the duke of Northumberland, captain of 
the lifeguard, and the lords of the regency. From the 
landing-place he walked to his houſe in the park, ac- 
companied by a great number of the nobility and other 
perſons of diſtinction, who expected to make their court 
in this reign in conſequence of their turbulence and 
oppolition to the reigning party in the laſt. George I. 
was 54 years old when he aſcended the Britiſh throne. 
His mature ape, his ſagacity and experience, his nu- 
merous alliances, and the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, all contributed to eſtabliſh his intereſts, and pro- 
miſe him a peaceable and happy reign. His virtues, 
though not ſhining, were ſolid ; and he was of a very 
different diſpoſition from the Stuart family whom he 
ſucceeded. Theſe were known to a proverb for leav- 
ing their friends in extremity ; George, on the con- 
trary, ſoon after his arrival in England, was heard to 
ſay, “ My maxim is, never to abandon my friends, to 
do juſtice to all the world, and to fear no man.“ To 
theſe qualities of reſolution and perſeverance, be join- 
ed great application to buſineſs. One fault, however, 
with regard to England, remained behind: he ſtudied 
the intereſts of the kingdom he had left more than of 
thoſe he came to govern. 

The new king ſoon diſcovered his inclination to ſup- 
port thoſe who had raiſed him to the throne, that is, 
the whig party. When he retired to his bed-chamber, 
after his firſt landing, he ſent for ſuch of the nobility 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for his 
ſucceſſion. He expreſſed the greateſt regard for the 
duke of Marlborough juſt then arrived from the conti- 
nent, whither he had been driven by the violence of 
the tories, The ſame friendſhip he profeſſed for the 
other leaders of the whigs; but the tories found them- 
ſelves excluded from the royal favour. The king did 
not ſeem ſenſible that the monarch of a faction rules 
but one half of his ſubjects. It was his misfortune, 
and conſequently that of the nation, that he was hem- 
med round by men who ſoured him with all their own 
intereſts and prejudices. The whigs, while they pre- 


tended to ſecure the crown for the king, were uſing all 
Vor. III. | 
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their art to confirm their own intereſts, extend their Britain, 
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connections, and give laws to their ſovereign, An in- 
ſtantaneous change was made in all the offices of truſt, 
honour, or advantage. The names of the — 
parties were changed into thoſe of Hanoverians an 

Jacobites. The former governed the ſenate and court, 
oppreſſed whom they would, bound the lower orders 
of people by ſevere laws, and kept them at a diſtance 


by vile diſtinctious; and then taught them to call this 
liberty. 


377 
In conſequence of theſe partialities, the higheſt diſ- National 
contents were raiſcd through the whole kingdom. The Dilcontents 


tories or Jacobites raiſed the moſt terrible outcries ; and 
had the pretender been a man of any judgment or abi- 
lities, a fair opportunity was now offered him of ſtriking 
a decilive blow. Inſtead of this, he continued a calm 
ſpectator on the continent, and only ſent over his emiſ- 
ſaries to diſperſe ine ffectual manifeſtoes and delude the 
unwary. In theſe papers he obſerved, that the late 
queen had intentions of calling him to the crown. He 
expoſtulated with his people upon the injuſtice they 
had done themſelves in proclaiming a foreign prince for 
their ſovereign, contrary to the laws of the country, 
that gave him alone the real claim. Copies of a printed 
addreſs were ſent to the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion ; vindicating his right to the crown, and complain- 
ing of the injuſtice of bis people. Yet, though he till 
complained of their conduct, he never took any ſtep to 
correct his own, or remove that obſtacle by which his 
father had loſt his throne. He ſtill continued to profeſs 
the trueſt regard to the Catholic religion; and, inſtead 
of concealing his ſentiments on that head, gloricd in his 
principles. 

Bur, however much the Popiſh religion was at that 
time hated in England, the principles of the diſſenters 
were not in the leaſt more agreeable to the generality. 
The tories affirmed, that, under a whig adminiſtration, 
hereſy and impiety were daily gaining ground. The 
lower orders of the clergy joined in theſe complaints, 
and pointed out ſeveral tracts publiſhed in favour of 
Ariauiſm and Socinianiſm. The miniſtry not only re- 
fuſed to paniſh the delinquents, but ſilenced the clergy 
themſelves, and forbad their future diſputatious on 


7 
theſe topics. —The parliament was now diſſolved, and W 
another called by a very extraordinary proclamation, diſſolved. 


In this the king complained of the evil deſigns of 
men diſaffected to his ſucceſſion ; and of their having 
miſrepreſented his conduct and principles. He expreſſ- 
ed his hopes, that his ſubje&s would ſend up to par- 
liament the fitteſt perſons to redreſs the preſent diſor- 
ders. He intreated that they would elec ſuch in par- 
ticular as had expreſſed a firm attachment to the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion when it was in danger. In the elee- 
tion of this important parliament, uncommon vigour 
was exerted on both ſides ; bat by dint of the moneyed 
intereſt that prevailed in corporations, and the activity 
of the miniſtry, a out majority of whigs was return- 
ed both in England and Scotland, 


375 
Upon the firſt meeting of this new parliament, the Violent 
proceed - 


moſt violent meaſures were reſolved upon againſt the 
late miniſtry. Part of them kept away from buſineſs. 


A committee was appointed to inſpe@ all the papers ment. 


relative to the late treaty, and to pick out ſuch of 
them as might ſerve for grounds of accuſation againſt 
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Britain. the late miniſtry, The carl of Oxford was impeached 
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Rebellion carneſt for a revolution. 
in Scotland, the example. 


forces. 


of high treaſon, and ſent to the Tower, The violence 
of the commons was anſwered with equal violence with- 
out doors, Tumults became every day more frequent, 
and every tumult ſerved only to increaſe the ſeverity of 
the legiſlature. They now paſſed an act, declaring, 
that of any perſons to the number of 12, unlawfully al- 
ſembled, ſhould continue together one hour after being 
required to diſperſe by 2 juſtice of peace or other offi- 
cer, and after hearing the act againſt riots read in 
public, they ſhould be deemed guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. This 1s a very ſevere act, and 
one of the greateſt gin ru on the liberty of the ſub- 
ject that has paſſed during this century; as, by it, all 
meetings of the people, cither for the purpoſes of a- 
muſement or redreſs, are rendered criminal, if it ſhall 
pleaſe any magiſtrate to conlider them as ſuch, 

Theſe vindictive proceedings excited the indignation 
of the people, who perceived that the avenues of royal 
favour were cloſed to all but a faction. A rebellion 
commenced in Scotland, where totheir other grievances 
they joined that of the union, which they were taught 
to conſider as an oppreſſion. The malecontents of this 
country had all along maintained a correſpondence with 
their friends in England, who were now driven by re- 
ſentment and apprehenſion into a ſyſtem of politics they 
would not otherwiſe have dreamed of. Some of the 
tory party, who were men attached to the Proteſtant 
religion, and of moderate principles in government, 
began to aſſociate with the Jacobites, and to wiſh in 
Scotland firſt ſhowed them 
The carl of Mar, aſſembling 300 of his 
vaſſals in the Highlands, proclaimed the pretender at 
Caſtleton; and ſetting up his ſtandard at Bracmar, al- 
ſumed the title of /reuterant-general of his majeſty”s 
To ſecond theſe attempts, two veſſels arrived 
from France, with arms, ammunition, and a number 
of officers, together with aſſurances to the carl, that 
the pretender himſelf would ſhortly come over to head 
his own forces. In conſequence of this promiſe, the 
earl ſoon fonnd himſelf at the head of 10,000 men 
well armed and provided. He ſecured the paſs of Tay 
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himſelf greatly outflanked by the inſurgents. 


ſurround him, was obliged to alter his diſpoſition, 
which, on account of the ſcarcity of general officers, was 
not done ſo expeditiouſly as to be finiſhed before the re- 
bels began the attack. The left wing of the duke's 
army received the centre of the cnhemy, and ſupported 
the firſt charge without ſhrinking, It ſeemed even for 
a while victorious, and the carl of Clanronald was 
killed. But Glengary, who was ſccoud in command, 
undertook to inſpire his intimidated forces with cou- 
rage; and, waving his bonnet, cried out ſeveral times, 
Revenge! This animated the rebel troops to ſuch a 
degrec, that they followed him cloſe to the points of 
the enemies bayonets, and got within their guard. A 
total rout began to enſue of that wing of the royal ar- 
my; and general Wetham, their commander, flying 
full ſpeed to Stirling, gave out that the rebels were 
completely victorious. In the mean time, the duke of 
Argyle, who commanded in perſon on the right, at- 
tacked the left of the enemy; and drove them before 
him two miles, though they often faced about and at— 
tempted 1o rally. Having thus entirely broken that 
wing, and driven them over the river Allan, he re- 
turned back to the field of battle ; where, to his great 
mortification, he found the enemy victorious, and pa— 
tiently waiting for the aſſault. However, inſtcad of 
renewing the engagement, both armies continued to 
gaze at each other, neither cariug to begin the attack. 
In the evening, both parties drew off, and both 
claimed the victory. All the advantages of a vic- 
tory, however, belonged to Argyle. He had inter- 
rupted the progreſs of the enemy; and, in their circum- 
ſtances, delay was defeat. In fact, the earl of Mar ſoon 
found his loſſes and diſappointments increaſe, The 
caſtle of Inverneſs, of which he was in poſſeſſion, was 
delivered up by lord Lovat, who had hitherto profeſſed 
to act in the intereſt of the pretender. The marquis 
Tullibardine forſook the ear], in order to defend his 
own part of the country; and many of the clans ſeeing 
no likelihood of coming to a ſecond engagement, re- 
turned quictly home, 


* Tic Pritain, 
duke, therefore, perceiving the carl make attempts io '=>—v—— 
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at Perth, where his head-quarters were cſtabliſhed ; 
and made himſelf maſter of the whole province of Fife, 
and all the ſea-coaſt on that ſide of the frith of Forth. 
He marched from thence to Dumblain, as if he had 


In the mean time, the rebellion was ſtill more nnſuc- Pad con- 
ceſsfully proſecuted in England. From the time the duct of 
pretender had undertaken this wild project at Paris, in Yes, 
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Battle near 


intended to croſs the Forth at Stirling- bridge; but there 
he was informed that the duke of Argyle, who on 
this occaſion was appointed commander in chief of all 
the forces in North Britain, was advancing againſt him 
from Stirling with all his own clans, aſſiſted by ſome 
troops from Ireland. Upon this he thought proper 
at firſt to retreat; but being ſoon after joined by ſome 
of the clans under the earl of Seaforth, and others un- 
der general Gordon, an experienced officer, who had 
ſignalized himſelf in the Ruſſian ſervice, he reſolved 
5 * the enemy, and directed his march towards the 
outh, 


The duke of Argyle, apprized of his intentions, and 


Dumblain, at any rate willing to prove his attachment to the pre- 


ſent government, reſolved to give him battle in the 
neighbourhood of Dumblain, though his forces did not 
amount to half the number of the enemy. In the morn- 
ing, therefore, he drew up his army, which did not 
exceed 3500 men, in order of battle ; but he ſoon found 


which the duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were P. 


engaged, lord Stair, the Engliſh ambaſſador there, had 
penetrated all his deſigns, and ſent faithſul accounts of 
all his meaſures and of all his adherents to the miniſ- 
try at home, Upon the firſt rumour, therefore, of an 
inſurrection, they impriſoned ſeveral lords and gentle- 
men, of whom they had a ſuſpicion. But theſe pre- 
cautions were not able to ſtop the inſurrection in the 


weſtern counties, where it was already begun. All- 


their preparations, however, were weak and ill con- 
ducted ; every meaſure was betrayed to government as 
ſoon as projected, and many revolts were repreſſed in 
the very outſet. The univerſity of Oxford was treat- 
ed with great ſeverity on this occaſion. Major-general 
Pepper, with a ſtrong detachment of dragoons, took 
poſſeſſion of the city at day-break, declaring that he 
would inſtantly ſhoot any of the ſtudents who ſhould 
preſume to appear without the limits of their reſpective 

colleges. 
The inſurrection in the northern counties came to 
greater 
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Britain- greater maturity. In the month of October 1715, 
— — the carl of Derwentwater, and Mr Forſter, took the 
- Lc: fietd with a body of horſe, and being joined by ſome 
he earl gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed 
of Der- Ss pretender. Their firſt attempt was to {cize upon 


vater. Newcaſtle, in which they had many friends; but tind- 
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thing could be done in fayour of his cauſe, The king Eritaia. 
of France, who had ever eſpouſed the intereſt of the "a 
abdicated family, was juſt dead; and the duke of Or- 

leans, who ſucceeded in the government of the king— 

dom, was averſe to lending the pretender auy ulliſtance. 


ing the gates ſhut againſt them, they retired to Hex- 
ham. To oppoſe theſe, general Carpentcr was de- 
tached by government with a body of goo men, and 
an engagement was hourly expected. The rebels had 
two methods by which they might have conducted 
themſelves with prudence and ſafety, The one was to 
march directly into the weſtern parts of Scotland, and 
there join general Gordon, who commanded a ſtrong 


His party, however, which was compoſed of the loweſt 
and molt ignorant exiles from the Britiſh dominions, 
affected the utmoſt confidence, and boaſted of a cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs, The deepeſt ſecrets of his cabinet, 
and all kis intended meaſures, were bandied about in 
coflee-houſes by perſons of the loweſt rank both in for- 
tune and abilitics. Subaltern officers reſolved to be 
his generals; and even proſtitutes were entruſted to 
manage his negociations, Little therefore could be 


body of Highlanders. The other was to croſs the 
Tweed, and boldly attack General Carpenter, whoſe 
forces did not exceed theirown. From the infatuation 
attendant on the meaſures of that party, neither of 


expected from ſuch aſſiſtants and ſuch councils. 390% 
Though, by this time, the pretender might eaſily Pretender 

have ſcen that his affairs were deſperate; yet, with his lands in 

uſual infatuation, he reſolved to hazard his perſon a- Scotland; 
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theſe counſels was purſued. They took the route to 
Jedburgh, where they hoped to leave Carpenter on one 
lide, and penerate into England by the weſtern bor- 
der, This was the effeQtual means to cut themſelves 
off either from retreat or aſſiſtance, A party of High- 
landers, who had joined them by this time, at firſt re- 
fuſed to accompany them in ſuch a deſperate incurſion, 
and one half of them actually returned to their own 
country. At Brampton, Mr Foſter opened his com- 
miſſion of general, which had been ſent him by the earl 
of Mar, and there he proclaimed the pretender. They 
continued their march to Penrith, where the body of 
the militia that was aſſembled to oppoſe them fled at 
their appearance. From Penrith they proceeded by 
the way of Kendal and Lancaſter to Preſton, of which 
place they took poſſeſſion without any reſiſtance, But 
this was the laſt ſtage of their ill-adviſed excurſion : 
for general Wills, at the head of 7000 men, came up 
to attack them; and from his activity there was no 
eſcaping. They now, therefore, began to raiſe barri- 
cadoes about the town, and to put the place in a poſ- 
tare of defence, repulling the firſt attacks of the royal 
army with ſucceſs. Next day, however, Wills was 
reinforced by Carpenter, andthe town was inveſted on 
all ſides. In this deplorable ſituation, to which they 
were reduced by their own raſhneſs, Foſter hoped to 
capitulate with the general ; and cane ſent co- 
conel Oxburgh, who had been taken priſoner with a 
trumpeter to propoſe hag ay hg This, however, 
Wills refuſed ; alleging that he would not treat with 
rebels, and that the only favour they had to expect 
was to be ſpared from immediate ſlaughter. Theſe 
were hard terms, but no better could be obtained. 
They accordingly laid down their arms, and were put 
under a ſtrong guard. All the noblemen and leaders 
were ſecured, and a few of their officers tried for de- 
ſerting from the royal army, and ſhot by order of a 
court-martial. The common men were impriſoned at 
Cheſter and Liverpool ; the noblemen and conſiderable 


mong his friends in Scotland, at a time when ſuch a 
meaſure was too late for ſucceſs. Paſſing, therefore, 
through France in diſguiſe, and embarking in a ſmall 
veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few 
days, on the coaſts of Scotland, with only ſix gentle- 
men in his train, He paſſed unknown through Aber- 
deen to Fetereſſo, where he was met by the earl of 
Mar, and about 3o noblemen and gemilemen of the 
firſt quality, There he was ſolemnly proclaimed ; and 
his declaration dated at Comerey, was printed and diſ- 
ne: He went from thence to Dundee, where 

e made a public entry; and in two days more he ar- 
rived at Scoon, where he intended to have the cere- 
mony of his coronation performed. He ordered thankſ- 
givings to be made for his ſafe arrival ; he enjoinedthe 
miniſters to pray for him in their churches; and with- 
out the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through the cc- 
remonies of royalty, which threw an air of ridicule on 
all his conduct. Having thus ſpent ſome time in un— 
important parade, he reſolved to abandon the enter- 
priſe with the ſame levity with which it was under- 
taken, Having made a ſpcech to his grand council, 
he informed them of his want of money, arms, and 
ammunition, for undertaking a campaign, and there- 
fore deplored that he was obliged to leave them. 


lay in the harbour of Montroſe, accompanied with ſe- 
veral lords, his adherents ; and in five days arrived at 
Graveline. | 

General Gordon, who was left commander in chief 
of the forces, with the aſſiſtance of car] Mareſchal, pro- 
ceeded at their head to Aberdeen, where he ſecured 
three veſſels to ſail northward, which took on board 
ſuch perſons as intended to make their eſcape to the 
continent. He then continued his march through the 
Highlands, and quietly diſmiſſed his forces as he went 
forward, This retreat was made with ſuch expedition, 
that the duke of Argyle, with all his activity, could 
never overtake his rear, which conſiſted of 1000 horſe, 


He And again 
once more embarked on board a ſmall French ſhip that leaves it. 
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The rebellion being ended, the law was put in force 8 
with all its terrors; and the priſons of London were ment of the 


officers were ſent to London, and led through the 
ſtreets pinioned and bound together, to intimidate 


335 their party. crowded with thoſe deluded perſons, whom the mini- rebels. 
Aar Though the ſchemes of the pretender appear to have ſtry ſe&ed reſolved not to pardon, The commons, 
— of been foolithly enough conducted in Britain, yet they in their addreſs to the crown, declared they would pro- 
party in Were much more ſo in France, Bolingbroke nad been ſecute, in the moſt rigorous manner, the authors of 
Frauce, made his ſeerctery at Paris, and Ormond his prime the late rebellion; and their meaſures were as vindic- 


miniſter, But theſe ſtateſmen quickly found that no- 


tive as their reſolutions were ſpeedy. The earls of 
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Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, 
the lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were im- 
peached ; and, upon mp, gnilty, all but lord Win- 
town, received ſentence of death. No intreatics could 

evail on the miniſtry to ſpare theſe unhappy men. 
The houſe of lords even preſented an addreſs to the 
throne for mercy, but without effect; the king only an- 
ſwered, that on this, as on all other occaſions, he would 
act as he thought moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of 
the crown and the ſafery of the people. Orders were 
accordingly diſpatched for executing the lords Der- 
wentwater, Nithſdale and Kenmuir, immediately; 
the reſt were reſpited to a farther time. Nithſdale, 
however, had the good fortune to eſcape in woman's 
clothes that were brought him by his mother, the night 
before his execution, Derwentwatcr and Kenmuir 
were brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill at the time 
appointed, Both underwent their ſentence with calm 
intrepidity, and ſcemingly leſs moved than thoſe who 
beheld them. 

An act of parliament was next made for trying the 
private priſoners in London, and not in Lancaſhire 
where they were taken in arms, This was conſidered, 
by ſome of the belt Jawyers, as an alteration of the an- 
cient conſtitution of the kingdom, by which it was 
ſuppoſed that every priſoner ſhould be tried in the 
place where the offence was committed, as a jury of 
neighbours would be beſt qualified to enter into the 
nature of the offence. In the beginning of April, 
commiſſioners for trying the rebels met in the court of 
common pleas, when the bills were found againſt Mr 
Forſter, Mr Macintoſh, and 20 of their 9 
Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the con- 
tinent in ſafety; the reſt pleaded not guilty, Pitts, 
the keeper of Newpate, being ſuſpected of having con- 
nived at Forſter's eſcape, was tried for his life, but ac- 
2 After this, Macintoſh, and ſeveral other pri- 

ners, broke from Newgate, after having maſtered the 
keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the centinel, The 
court proceeded to the trial of thoſe that remained ; 
four or five were hanged, drawn, and quartered, at 
Tyburn. The judges appointed to try the rebels at 
Liverpool found a conſiderable number of them guilty 
of high treaſon. Two-and-twenty were exccuted at 
Mancheſter and Preſton ; about 1000 experienced the 
king's mercy, if ſuch it may be called, to be tranſ- 
ported to North-America. 

The rebellion being thus extinguiſhed, the danger 
of the ſtate was made a pretence for continuing the par- 
liament beyond the term fixed for its diſſolution. An 
act, A was made by their own authority, re- 
pealing that by which they were to be diſſolved every 
third year, and the term of their duration was extended 
to ſeven years, This attempt in any delegated body 
of people to increaſe their own power by extending it, 
is contrary to the firſt principles of juſtice. If it was 
right to extend their duration to ſeven years, they 


might alſo perpetnate their authority ; and thus cut off 


even the ſhadqw of a nomination. The bill, however, 
paſſed both houſes, and all objections to it were con- 
ſidered as diſaffection. The people might murmur at 
this encroachment, but it was too late for redreſs. 
Domeſtic concerns being thus adjuſted, the king re- 
ſolved upon a voyage to the continent, He foreſaw a 
ſtorm gathering from Sweden. Charles XII. was 
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highly provoked againſt him for having entered into a DPritain, 

confederaey with the Ruſſians and Danes during bis 
abſcnce at Bender, and for having purchaſed from the 
king of Denmark the towns of Bremen and Verden, 


which conſtituted a part of his dominions. In con- 
ſequence of this, Charles maintained a cloſe corre ſpond- 
ence with the diffatisfied fubjets of Great Britain; 
and a ſcheme was formed for landing a conliderable 
body of Swediſh forces, with the king at their head, jn 
ſome part of the iſland, where it was expected they 
would be joined by all the malecontents in the kingdom. 
Count Gyllenburg, the Swediſh miniſter in London, 
was peculiarly active in the conſpiracy ; but being 
ſcized, with all his papers, by order of the king, the 
confederacy was broke for that time, A bill, how- 
ever, was paſſed by the commons, forbidding all com- 
merce with Sweden; the trade with which country was 
at that time of the utmoſt conſequence to the Engliſh 
merchants, George having paſſed through Holland io 
Hanover, in order to ſecure his German dominions, 
entered into a new treaty with the Dutch aud the re- 
ent of France, by which they agreed mutually to aſ- 
iſt each other in caſe of an invaſion; and for bis fur- 
ther ſecurity, the commons granted him 250,000, 
But the death of the Swediſh monarch, who was ſoon 
after killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhall in Norway, 
put at end to all diſquietude from that quarter. 

Among the many treaties for which this reign was 
remarkable, one had been concluded, which was called 
the quadruple alliance. It was agreed between the em- 
peror, France, Holland, and Britain, that the empe- 
ror ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of 
Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duke 
of Savoy; that the ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Tuſ- 
cany, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled on the 
queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors ſhould die without male iſſue. This treaty, how- 
ever, was by no means agreeable to the king of Spain; 
and conſequently it became prejudicial to the Engliſh, 


peror, who was conſidered as the principal contriver of 
the treaty; and a numerous body of Spaniſh forces 
were ſent into Italy to ſupport Philip's pretenſions in 
that quarter. The regent of France attempted in vain 
to diſſuade him, and the king of Britain offered his 
meditation with the like bad ſucceſs; their interpoſition 
was conſidered as partial and unjuſt, A Spaniſh war 
was then reſolved on. A ſquadron of 22 ſhips was e- 
quipped with all expedition, the command of which 
was given to Sir George Byng, and ordered to ſail for 
Naples, at that time threatened with a Spaniſh army. 
He was received with the greateſt joy by the Neapoli- 
tans; who informed him that the Spaniards, to the a- 
mount of 30,000, were then actually landed in Sicily. 
In this exigence, as no aſſiſtance could be given by 
land, he reſolved to fail thither, fully determined to 
purine the Spaniſh fleet on which the army was em- 
barked. Upon coming round Capt, Faro, he perceived 


two ſmall Spaniſh veſſels; and purſuing them cloſely, 
they led him totheir main fleet, which, before noon, 
he diſcovered in line of battle, amounting in all to 27 
ſail. The Spaniards, however, notwithſtanding of their 
ſuperiority in number, attempted to ſail away : but 
finding ut impoſſible to make their eſcape, they kept 


up 


* 391 
as it interrupted the commerce with that kingdom. A War with 
war ſoon after commenced between Spain and the em- Spain. 
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Britain · np 2 running ſight, and the commanders behaved with 
great courage and activity, in ſpite of which they were 
all taken except three, which were preſerved by the 
conduct of one Cammoc, their vice-admiral, a native 
of Ireland. Sir George Byng behaved on this occa- 
ſion with great prudence and reſolution ; and the king 
wrote him a letter with his own haud, approving his 
392 conduct. 

Intended The rupture with Spain was thought tobe favourable 
invaſion by to the intercſts of the pretender; and it was hoped that 
the Spani- by the aſſiſtance of cardinal Alberoni the Spaniſh mi- 
ards. niſter, a new inſurrection might be excited in England. 
The duke of Ormond was the perſon fixed upon to con- 
duct this expedition: and he obtained from the Spaniſh 
court a fleet of ten ſhips of war and tranſports, having 
on board 6000 regular troops, with arms for 12,000 
more. But fortune was ſtill as unfavorable as ever. 
Having ſet ſail, and proceeded as far as Cape Finiſterre, 
he was encountered by a violent ſtorm, which dif- 
abled his fleet, and fruſtrated the expedition. This 
misfortune, together with the bad ſucceſs of the Spaniſh 
arms in Sicily and other parts of Europe, induced Phi- 
lip to with for a ceſſation of arms; and he at laſt con- 
ſented to ſign the quadruple alliance, by which means 

peace was again reſtored to Europe. 


* Tranquillity being thus eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry pro- 
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One Maurice Anneſley had ap- 
pealed to the houſe of peers of England from a decree 
made by the Iriſh peers, and their de@ee was reverſed. 
The Britiſh peers ordered the barons of exchequer in 
Ireland to put Mr. Anneſley in poſſeſſion of the lands 
he had loſt by the decree of the lords in that kingdom. 
The barons obeyed this order ; and the Iriſh peers paſ- 
ſed a vote againſt them, as having attempted to diminiſh 
the juſt privileges of the parliament of Ireland; and at 
the ſame time ordered the barons to be taken under the 
cuſtody of the black rod. On the other hand, the houſe 
of lords in England reſolved, that the barons of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland had acted with courage and fidelity ; 
and addreſſed the king to ſignify his approbation of 
their conduct, by ſome marks of his favour. To com- 
plete their intention, a bill was prepared, by which the 
Iriſh honſe of lords was deprived of all right of final 
juriſdiction. This bill was oppoſed in both honſes, but 
particularly by the commons. It was there aſſerted by 
Mr Pitt, that it would only increaſe the power of the 
Engliſh peers, who were already but too formidable. 
Mr Hangerford demonſtrated, that the Iriſh lords 
had always exerted their power of finally deciding 
cauſes. Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the bill was 
carried by a great majority, and ſoon after reccived the 
royal aſſent. 

This blow was ſeverely felt by the Iriſh; but was 
by no means ſo great as that which the Engliſh about 
this time felt from the South-Sea ſcheme, which com- 
menced in the year 1721. Toexplain this as conciſely 
as poſſible, it muſt be obſerved, that ever ſince the re- 

volution under king William, the government not ha- 

ving ſufficient ſupplies granted by parliament, or what 
was granted requiring time to be collected, they were 
obliged to borrow money from ſeveral different compa- 
nies of merchants; and among the reſt from that com- 
pany which traded to the South-ſea. In the year 1716, 
the government was indcbtcd to this company about 
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nine millions and an half of money ; for which they Britain. 
granted at the rate of 6 per cent. intereſt, As this 
company was not the only one to which government 

was indebted, Sir Robert Walpole formed a deſign of 
leſſening the national debts, giving the ſeveral compa- 

nies an alternative either of accepting a lower intereſt, 

namely 5 per cent. or of being paid x principal. The 
dittcrent companies choſe rather to accept of the dimi- 

niſhed intereſt than to be paid the principal. The 
South-ſea company, in particular, having augmented 

their loan to ten millions, were contented to reecive 
500,000l, annually as intereſt, inſtead of 600,000). 

which they uſually received. In the ſame manner, the 
governors and company of the bank, and other com- 

panies, were contented to receive a diminiſhed annual 

intereſt for their reſpective loans; all which greatly 
leſſened the debts of the nation, 

In this ſituation of things, one Blount a ſerivener pro- 
poſed to the miniſtry, in the name of the South-ſea 
company, to buy up all the debts of the different com- 
panies, and thus for the South-ſea company to become 
the ſole creditors of the ſtate. The terms he offered to 
government were extremely advantageons. The South- 
ſea company was to redeem the debts of the nation out 
of the hands of the private proprietors who were cre- 
ditors to the government, upon whatever terms they 
could agree on; and for the intereſt of this money 
which they had thus redeemed and taken into their 
own hands, they would be contented to be allowed by 
government 5 per cent. for ſix years ; after which the 
intercit ſhould be reduced to 4 per cent. and ſhould at 
any time be redeemable by parliament. For theſe pur- 
poſes a bill paſſed both houſes. But now came the part 
of the ſcheme big with fraud and ruin. As the direc- 
tors of the South-ſea company could not of themſelves 
be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſo much money as was ſufficient 
to buy up the debts of the nation, they were empowered 
to raiſe it by opening a ſubſcription to an imaginar 
ſcheme for trading in the South ſeas; from which 
commerce immenſe advantages were promiſed, and {till 
greater expected by the rapacious credulity of the peo- 
ple. All the creditors of government, therefore, were 
invited to come in, and exchanye their ſecurities, viz. 
the ſecurity of government, for that of the South-ſea 
company. The directors books were no ſooner opened 
for the firſt ſubſcription, than crowds came to make the 
exchange of government ſtock for South - ſca ſtock, The 
deluſion was artfully continued and ſpread. Subſcrip- 
tions in a few days ſold for double the price they had 
been bought at. The ſcheme ſucceeded beyond even the 
projector's hopes, and the whole nation was infected 
with a ſpirit of avaricious enterprize. The infatuation 
prevailed ; the ſtock increaſed to a ſurpriſing degree, 
even to near ten times the value of what it was firſt 
bought for. 

After a few months, however, the people waked 
from their dream of riches; and found that all the ad- 
vantages they expected were merely imaginary, while 
thouſands of families were involved in one common ggg 
ruin. Many of the directors, by whoſe arts the people Director 
were taught to expect ſuch great benefits from a traffic puni 
to the South ſeas, had amaſſed conſiderable fortunes by 
the credulity of the public. It was ſome conſolation, 
however, to the people to find the parliament ſharin 
in the general indignation, and reſolying to ſtrip hots 
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unjuſt plunderers of their poſſeſſions, Orders were firſt 
given to remove all the directors of the South-ſea com- 
pany from their ſeats in parliament, and the places they 
poſſeſſed under government. The principal delinquents 
were puniſhed by a forfeiture of all ſuch poſſeſſions and 
eſtates as they had acquired during the continuance of 
this popular frenzy. The next care was to redreſs the 
ſufferers. Several jaſt and uſeful reſolutions were taken 
by parliament, and a bill was ſpeedily prepared for re- 
pairing the late 4 as far as the inſpection of the 
legiſlatare could extend. Of the profit riſing from the 
South-ſea ſcheme, the ſum of ſeven millions were given 
back to the original proprietors ; ſeveral additions were 
alſo made to their dividends out of what was poſſeſſed 
by the company in their own right ; and the remaining 
capital ſtock was alſo divided among the old proprie- 


tors at the rate of 33 per cent,—In the mean time, pe- 


titions from all parts of the kingdom were preſented to 
the houſe demanding juſtice ; and the whole nation 
ſcemed exaſperated to the higheſt degree. Public cre- 
dit ſuſtaincd a terrible ſhock. Some principal mem- 
bers of the miniſtry were deeply concerned in theſe 
fraudulent tranſactions. The bank was drawn upon 
faſter than it could ſupply ; and nothing was heard 
but the ravings of diſappointment, and the cries of 
deſpair. 

By degrees, however, the effects of this terrible ca- 
lamity wore off, and matters returned to their former 
tranquillity. A new war with Spain commenced. Ad- 
miral Hoſier was ſent to South America to intercept 
the Spaniſh 3 but the Spaniards, being appri- 
zed of his deſign, relanded their treaſure. The greateſt 
part of the Britiſh fleet ſent on that expedition was 
rendered entirely unfit for ſervice. The ſeamen were 
cut off in great numbers by the malignity of the cli- 
mate and the length of the voyage, while the admiral 
himſelf is ſaid to have died of a broken heart. In order 
to retaliate theſe hoſtilities, the Spaniards undertook 
the ſiege of Gibraltar; but with as little ſacceſs on 
their ſide, In this diſpute France offered her mediation; 
and ſach a. reconciliation as treaties could procure was 
the conſequence : a temporary peace enſued ; both ſides 
only watching an opportunity to renew hoſtilities with 
advantage, 

Soon after the breaking up of the parliament in the 
year 1727, the king reſolved to viſit his electoral do- 
minions of Hanover. Having appointed a regency in 
his abſence, he embarked for Holland, and lay, upon 
his landing, at alittle town called Voct. Next day he 
proceeded on his journey; and in two days more, be- 
tween ten and eleven at night, arrived at Delden, to all 
appearance in perfect health. He ſupped there very 
heartily and continued his journey early the next morn- 
ing; but between eight and nine ordered his coach to 
ſtop, It being perceived that one of his hands lay mo- 
tionleſs, N Fabrice, who had formerly been ſer- 


vant to the king of Sweden, and who now attended” 


king George, attempted to quicken the circulation, by 
chafing it between his own. As this had no effect, the 
ſurgeon who followed on horſcback was called, and he 
rubbed it with ſpirits. Soon after the king's tongue 
began to ſwell, and he had juſt ſtrength enough to bid 
them haſten to Oſnaburgh. Then, falling inſenſible 
into Fabrice's arms, he never recovered ; but expircd 
about 11 o'clock the next morning, in the 63th year 
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of his age, and 13th of his reign. His body was con- 


Britaia, 


veyed to Hanover, and interred among his anceſtor s.. 


On the acceſſion of wy 4 II. the two great parties 
into which the nation had ſo long been divided, again 
changed their names, and were now called the court 


Georye 11, 
ſucceeds, 


and country parties. Throughout the greateſt part of Conte, 
this reign, there ſeem io have been two objects of con- between 
troverſy, which roſe up in debate at every ſeſſion, and the court 


tional debt, and the number of forees to be kept in pay. 
The government on the preſent king's acceſſion owed 
more than 30,000,000 of money; and tho' there was 
a long continuance of profound peace, yet this ſum was 
found conſtamily increaſing. It was much wondered at 
by the country party how this could happen, and it was 
as conſtautly the buſineſs of the court to give plauſible 
reaſons for the increaſe. Thus, demands for new ſup- 


plics were made every ſeſſion of parliament, either for 


the purpoſes of ſecuring friends upon the continent, of 
guarding the kingdom from internal confpiracies, or of 
enabling the miniſtry to act vigorouſly in conjunction 
with the powers in alliance abroad, It was vainly al- 
leged that thoſe expences were incurred without pre- 
ſcience er neceſſity ; and that the increaſe of the nation- 
al debt, by multiplying and increaſing taxes, would at 
laſt become an intolerable burden to the poor. Theſe 
arguments were offered, canvaſſed, and rejected: the 
court party was conſtantly victorious, and every de- 
mand was granted with cheerfulneſs and profuſion. 


The next thing worthy of notice in the reign of Account 6 
of the charitz- 


ble corpo- 


George II. is the charitable corporation. A ſociety 
men had united themſelves intoa company by this name; 
and their profeſſed intention was to lend money at legal 
intereſt to the poor upon ſmall pledges, and to per- 
ſons of higher rank upon proper ſecurity, Their capi- 
tal was at firſt limited to L. 30,000, but they afterwards 
increaſed it to L. 600, ooo. This money was ſupplied by 
ſubſcription, and the care of conducting the capital was 
intruſted to a proper number of directors. This com- 
pany having continued for more than 20 years, the ca- 
ſhier, George Robinſon, member for Marlow, and the 
warchouſe-keeper, John Thomſon, diſappeared in one 
day. Five handred thouſand pounds of capital were 
found to be ſunk or embezzled by means which the pro- 
prietors could not diſcover. They therefore, in a pe- 
tition, repreſented to the houſe the manner in which 
they had been defrauded, and the diſtreſs to which many 
of the petitioners were reduced, A ſecret committee 
being appointed to examine into this grievance, a moſt 
iniquitous ſcene of fraud was ſoon diſcovered, which 
had been carried on by Thomſon and Robinſon, in 
concert with ſome of the directors, for embezzling the 
capital, and cheating the proprietors. Many perſons 
of rank and quality were concerned in this infamous 
conſpiracy ; and even ſome of the firſt charad ers in the 
nation did not eſcape cenſure. Noleſs than ſix mem- 
bers of parliament were expelled for the moſt ſordid acts 
of knavery, Sir Robert Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, 
and George Robinſon, for their frands in the manage- 
ment of the charitable corporation ſcheme ; Dennis 
Bond, and ſerjeant Burch, for a frandulent ſale of the 
late unfortanate earl of Derwentwater's eſtate ; and 
laſtly, John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. It was 
at this time aſſerted in the houſe of Lords, that not 
one ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates was ever applied to 

the 
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Pritain. the ſervice of the public, but became the reward of 

w—— fraudulence and venality. 

"2 This happened in the year 1731; and in 1732, a 

- ek de. ſcheme was formed by Sir Robert Walpole of fixing 

iced. a general exciſe. He introduced it by recounting the 
frauds practiſed by the factors in London that were 
employed in ſelling the American tobacco, To pre- 
vent theſe frauds, he propoſed that inſtead of having 
the caſtoms levied in the uſual manner upon tobacco, 
all hereafter to be imported ſhould be lodged in ware- 
houſes appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the 
crown; and ſhould from thence be fold, upon pay- 
ing the duty of 4d. per pound, when the proprietor 
found a purchaſer, This propoſal raiſed a violent fer- 
ment, both within doors and without. At laſt, the 
fury of the people was worked up to ſuch a pitch, 
that the parliament-houſe was ſurrounded by multi- 
tudes, who intimidated the miniſtry, and compelled 
them to drop the deſign. The miſcarriage of the bill 
was celebrated with public rejoicings in London and 
Weſtminſter, and the miniſter was burned in effigy by 
the populace at London. 

On this occaſion an attempt was made to repeal the 
ſeptennial bill, and bring back triennial parliaments, as 
ſettled at the Revolution. But notwithſtanding the 
warmth of the oppoſition, the miniſtry, exerting all 

42 their ſtrength, were victorlous, and the motion was ſup- 
Parliament preſſed by the majority. However, as on this occaſion 
diſivlvcd. the country party ſeemed to have gained ſtrength, it was 

thought proper to diſſolve the parliament; and another 
was called by the ſame proclamation. 

The ſame diſputes were carried on in this parliament 
as in the former. New ſubjects of controverſy offered 
every day, and both ſides were eager to ſeize them. A 
convention agreed on by the miniſtry atthe Prado, with 
Spain, became an object of warm altercation. By this 
the court of Spain agreed to pay 95,0001. to the Eng- 
liſh, as a ſatisfaction for all demands; and to diſcharge 
the whole in four months from the day of ratification. 
This, however was conſidered as not equivalent to the 
damages that had been ſuſtained, which were ſaid to 
amount to 340,0001. On this occaſion the miniſter was 
provoked into unuſual vehemence, and branded the 
oppoſite party with the appellation of traitors. The 
miniſtry, as uſual were victorious; and the country 
party finding themſelves out- numbered and out- voted in 
every debate, reſolved to withdraw forever: Walpole, 
being thus left without oppoſition, took the opportu- 
nity of paſling ſeveral uſeful laws in their abſence, in 
order to render the oppoſite party odious or contemp- 


e wives 
War with In 1739, a new war commenced with Spain. Ever 
Spain, ſince the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in America 


had inſulted and diſtreſſed the commerce of Great- 
Britain; and the Britiſh merchants had endeavoured 

to carry on an illicit trade in their dominions. As a 

right of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 

claimed by the Britiſh, gave them frequent opportuni- 

ties of puſhing in contraband commodities upon the 
continent, the Spaniards reſolved to put a ſtop to the 

4% Evil by refuſing liberty to cut logwood in that place. 
Porto Bello The Spaniſh guarda-coſtas continued their ſeverities 
Aken. upon the Britiſh, and many Britiſh ſubjects were ſent 
to dig in the mines of Potoſi. One remonſtrance fol- 

lowed another to the court of Madrid ; but the only an- 
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ſwers given were promiſes of inquiry, Which produced Britais. 
no reformation, In 1739, war was declared with al] —w— 
proper ſolemnity ; and ſoon after, admiral Vernon, with 
{1 thips only, deſtroyed all the fortifications of Porto 
Bello, and came away victorious, with ſcarce the loſs 
of a man. 405 
As the war was thus ſucceſsfully begun, ſupplies Anſon'sex- 
were cheerfully granted to proſecute it with all imagi- pcdition. 
nable vigour, Commodore Anſon was ſent with a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips to diſtreſs the enemy in the South ſeas, 
and to co-operate occaſionally with admiral Vernon a- 
croſs the iſthmus of Darien. This ſquadron was deſign- 
ed to act a ſubordinate part to a formidable armament 
that was to be ſent againſt New Spain ; but through the 
miſmanagementof , # miniſtry both theſe ſchemes were 
fruſtrated. Anſon was detained till too late in the 
ſeaſon; he then ſet out with five ſhips of the line, a 
frigate, and two ſtore-ſhips, with about 1400 men. 
Coming into the ſtormy South ſeas at a very wrong 
ſeaſon of the year, he encountered the moſt terrible 
ſtorms ; his fleet was diſperſed, and his crew deplorably 
afflicted with the ſcurvy ; ſo that with much difficulty 
he gained the delightful iſland of Juan Fernandez. 
Here he was joined by one ſhip and a frigate of ſeven 
2 From thence ſailing along the coaſt of Chili, 
e plundercd and hurnt the town of Paita. He next 
traverſed the great Pacific ocean, in hopes of meeting 
with one of the immenſely rich galleons that trade from 
the Philippine iſlands to Mexico, Having refreſhed 
his men at the iſland of Tinian, he ſect forward for 
China; and returning the ſame way he came, at laſt 
diſcovered the gallcon. Her he engaged, and took; 
and with this prize, valued at 313,000l. together with 
other captures to the value of about as much more, he 
returned home after a voyage of three years. By this 
expedition the public ſuſtained the loſs of a fine ſqua- 
dron of ſhips, but a few individuals became poſſeſſed of 
immenſe fortunes. 406 
The other expedition ended ſtill more unfortunately, Unſucceſs- 
The armament conſiſted of 29 ſhips of the line, and al- ful attempt 
moſt an equal number of frigates, furniſhed with all en Cartha- 
Kinds of warlike ſtores, near 15,000 ſeamen, and as £<2®: 
many land forces. The moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs 
were entertained ; but the miniftry detained the fleet 
without any viſible reaſon, till the ſeaſon for action in 
America was almoſt over. At laſt, however, they ar- 
rived before the wealthy city of Carthagena. They ſoon 
became maſters of the pg forts which defended the 
harbour, But though by this means they advanced a 
good deal nearer the town, they found great difficul- 
ties ſtill before them, It was aſſerted, that the flect 
could not lie near enough to batter the town, and there- 
fore the remaining forts muſt be attempted by ſcalade. 
This dangerousexperiment was tried ; the guides were 
ſlain by the enemy's fire, and then the forees miſtook 
their way, Inſtead of attempting the weakeſt place of 
the fort, they attacked the ſtrongeſt, and where they 
were expoſed to the fire of the whole town. Their ſca- 
ling ladders were too ſhort ; and, at laſt, after bearing 
a dreadful fire with great reſolution for ſome hours, 
they retreated, leaving 600 men dead on the ſpot. The 
terrors of the climate now began to be more dreadful 
than thoſe of war. The rainy ſeaſon commeneed with 
ſuch violence, that it was impoſlible for the troops to 
continue their encampment. To theſe —— 
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added the diſſenſion between the ſea and land command- 
ers, who blamed each other, and at laſt could be only 
brought to agree in one mortifying meaſure, viz. to 
ron ark the troops, and withdraw them as quick as 
ble, 
The miſcarriage of this enterprize produced the 
greateſt diſcontents ; eſpecially as other cauſes of com- 
plaint were now joined with it. Sir John Norris had 
twice ſailed to the coaſt of Spain at the head of a very 
powerful ſquadron, without doing any thing to the pur- 
ſe, The commerce of Britain was greatly annoyed 
y the Spaniſh privatcers, who had taken 407 ſhips 
ſince the commencement of the war ; while the Britiſh 
fleets ſeemed to be quite inactive, and to ſuffer one loſs 
after another, without endeavouring in the leaſt ro make 
proper repriſals. Theſe diſcontents burſt all at once 
upon Sir Robert Walpole; a majority in the houſe of 
commons was formed againſt him ; he was created carl 
of Orford, the parliament being adjourned for a few 
days for that purpoſe ; and he reſigned all his employ- 
ments. 

The removal of this miniſter gave nniverſal ſatisfac- 
tion, His antagoniſts entertained great hopes of ſeeing 
him puniſhed : but he had laid his ſchemes too well to 
be under any apprehenſions on that account ; and what 
was worſe, the new miniſtry were no ſooner got in, than 
they trod in the footſteps of thoſe they had ſo much 
exclaimed againſt. The nation had now become diſ- 
guſted with naval operations. The people wiſhed for 
a renewal of their victories in Flanders, and the king 
ardently joined in the ſame wiſh. An army of 16,000 
men was therefore ſhipped over into Flanders, to take 
part in the quarrels that were then beginning on the 
continent. Immenſe triumphs were expected from this 
undertaking ; but they forgot that the army was not 
now commanded by the duke of Marlborough. 

In order to give ſome notion of the origin of theſe 
continental quarrels, it is neceſſary to go back for ſome 
years. After the duke of Orleans, who had been re- 
gent of France, died, cardinal Fleury undertook to 
ſertle the confuſion in which the kingdom was then in- 
volved. Under him France repaired her loſſes, and en- 
riched herſelf by commerce. During the long interval 
of peace which this miniſter's counſels had procured for 
Europe, two powers, till now unregarded, began to 
attract the notice and jealouſy of the neighbouring na- 
tions. Theſe were Ruſſia and Pruſſia. The other 
ſtates were but little prepared to renew war. The em- 
pire remained under the government of Charles VI. 
who had been placed on the throne by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Sweden continued to languith from the de- 
ſtructive projects of Charles XII. Denmark was power- 
fal enough, but inclined to peace ; and part of Italy 
ſtill remained ſubje& to thoſe princes who had been im- 
poſed upon it by foreign treaties. 

All theſe ſtates, however, continued to enjoy a pro- 
found peace, until the death of Auguſtus king of Pe- 
land, by which a general flame was once more kindled 
in Europe. The emperor, aſſiſted by the arms of Ruſ- 
ſia. declared for the elector of Saxony, ſon to the de- 
ceaſed king. On N. a hand, France declared for 
Staniſlaus, who hadtong ſince been nominated king of 
the Poles by Charl weden, and whoſe daughter 
the king of France had ſince married. Staniſlaus was 
gladly received at Dantzic, and acknowledged king of 

I 


Poland; but here he was beſieged by 10,000 Ruſſians, peiraia, 
the city taken, and he himſelf with difficulty made hi 
eſcape, France, however, ſtill reſolved to aſſiſt him, 
as this, it was thought, would be the moſt effectual me- 
thod of diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria, Theſe views 
of France were ſeconded by Spain and Sardinia, both of 
which hoped to grow rich by the ſpoils of Auſtria, A 
French army, therefore, over-ran the empire, under the 
conduct of the old marſhal Villars ; while the duke of 
Montemar, the Spaniſh general, was equally victorious 
in the kingdom of Naples. The emperor was ſoon ob- 
liged to ſue for peace; which was granted, but Stani- 
ſlaus was neglected in the treaty. It was ſtipulated that 
he ſhould renounce all claim to the kingdom of Poland ; 
for which che emperor gratified France with the duchy 
of Lorraine, and ſome other valuable territories. 410 
The emperor dying in the year 1740, the French be- Deſperate 
gan to think this a favourable opportunity for exerting ſituation of 
their ambition. Regardleſs of treaties, therefore, parti- fh<queen« 
cularly that calledthe Pragmatic SanGion, by which the Hunger. 
late emperor's dominions were ſettled upon his daugh- | 
ter, they cauſed the elector of Bavaria to be crowned 
emperor. Thus the queen of Hungary, daughter of 
Charles VI. was at once ſtripped of her inheritance, 
and was left for a whole year deſerted by all Europe, 
and without any hopes of ſuccour. At the ſame time 
ſhe loſt the province of Sileſia by an irruption of the 
Fw king of Pruſſia, who took the opportunity of 
et defenceleſs ſtate to renew his pretenſions to that 
province, of which his anceſtors had been unjuſtly de- 
prived, France, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the reſt 
of her dominions: Britain was the only ally that ſeem- 
ed willing to aſſiſt her; in which, however, Sardinia, 
Holland, and Ruſſia, ſoon after concurred, 
It muſt be owned that Britain had noother reaſon for 
interfering in theſe diſputes, than that the ſecurity of 
the electorate depended upon nicely balancing the dif- 
ferent intereſts of the empire; and the miniſtry were 
willing to gratify the king. His majeſty informed the 
parliament, that he had ſent a body of Britiſh forces 
into the Netherlands, which he had augmented by 
16,000 Hanoverians, to make a diverſion upon the do- 
minions of France, in favour of the queen of Hungary. 
When the ſupplies came to be conſidered by which this 
additional number of Hanoverian troops was to receive 
pay from Britain for defending their own cauſe, moſt 
violent parliamentary debates enſued ; but the miniſtry 
carried their point by the ſtrength of numbers. 411 
But, however prejudicial theſe continental meaſures Relieved 
might be to be true intereſts of Great Britain, they ef- by the Fri 
fectually retrieved the queen of Hungary's deſperate tiſh forces. 
affairs, and ſoon began to turn the ſcale of victory on 
her ſide. The French were driven out of Bohemia. 
Her general, prince Charles, at the head of a large ar- 
my, invaded the dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the 
nominal emperor, was obliged to fly before her ; and 
__ abandoned by his allies, and ſtripped even of his 
hereditary dominions, retired to Frankfort, where he 
lived in obſcurity. | 412 
In the mean time, the Britiſh and Hanoverian army Pattle of 
advanced in order to effect a junction with that of Dettingen. 
prince Charles of Lorrain, in which caſe they would have 
outnumbered theirenemies. Toprevent this, the French 
oppoſed an army of 60,000 men, under the command 
of the marſhal de Noailles, who poſted his troops on 
the 
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the eaſt ſide of that river. The Britiſh army was com- 


——— manded by the carl of Stair, who had learned the art 


of war under the great prince Eugene; nevertheleſs, he 
ſaffered himſelf to be encloſed by the enemy on every 
ſide, near a village called Dettingen. In this ſituation, 
the whole army, with the king himſelf, who had by this 
time arrived in the camp, muſt have been taken had the 
French behaved with prudence. Their impetuolity, 
however, ſaved the whole army. They paſſed a defile, 
which they ought to have contented themſelves with 
guarding ; and, under the conduct of the duke of Gra- 
mont, their horſe charged the Britiſh foot with great 
fury. They were received with great reſolution ; and 
at laſt obliged to repaſs the Mayne with precipitation, 
and the loſs of about 5000 men. 

Though the Britiſh were victorious in this engage- 
ment, the French were very little diſconcerted by it. 
They oppoſed prince Charles, and interrupted his at- 
tempts to paſs the Rhine, In Italy they alſo gained 
ſome advantages; but their chief hopes were placed on 
an intended invaſion of England. From the violence 
of parliamentary diſputes in England, France had been 
perſuaded that the country was ripe for a revolution, 
and only wanted the preſence of the pretender to bring 
about a change. An invation was therefore actually 
projected. The troops deſtined for the expedition a- 


mounted to 15,000; and preparations were made for 


embarking them at Dunkirk, and ſome of the ports 
neareſt to England, under the eye of the young pre- 
tender. The duke de Roquefuille, with 20 ſhips of 


the line, was to ſee them ſafely landed on the oppoſite 


more, and the famous count Saxe was to command 
them when landed. But the whole project was diſcon- 
certed by the appearance of Sir E Norris, who with 
a ſuperior fleet made up to attack them. The French 
fleet was obliged to put back; a very hard gale of wind 
damaged their tranſports beyond redreſs; and the 
French, now fruſtrated in their ſcheme of a ſudden de- 
ſcent, thought fit openly to declare war. 

The national joy for Sir John Norris's ſucceſs, how- 
ever, was ſoon damped by the miſcarriage of admirals 
Matthews and Leſtock ; who, thro' a miſunderſtanding 
between themſelves, ſuffered a French flect of 34 ſail to 
eſcape them near Toulon, In the Netherlands the Bri- 
tiſh arms were attended with (till worſe ſucceſs. The 
French had there aſſembled an army of 120,000 men, 
commanded by count Saxe, natural ſon to the late king 
of Poland, an officer of great experience. The Engliſh 
were headed by the duke of Cumberland, who had an 
inferior army, and was much inferior in the knowledge 
of war to the French general. Count Saxe, therefore, 
carried all before him. In 1743, he beſieged Fribourg, 
and in the beginning of the campaign 1744, inveſted 
the ſtrong city of Tournay, To fave this place, if poſ- 
ſible, the allies reſolved to hazard an engagement; and 
on this enſued the bloody battle of Fontenoy, in which 
the allies left on the ficld of battle near 12,000 men, 
and the French almoſt an equal number. In conſe- 
quence of this victory, Tournay was ſoon after taken by 
the French. To balance this bad ſucceſs, however, 
admirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved the honour 
of the Britiſh flag, and made ſeveral rich captures at 
ſea, The fortreſs of Louiſburg, a place of great conſe- 
quence to the Britiſh commerce, ſurrendered to general 


Pepperell; while, a ſhort time after, to French Eaſt 
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India ſhips, and a Spaniſh ſhip from Peru laden with 


treaſure, put into the harbour, ſuppoling it fill their 


own, and were taken. 


Britain, 
— — 


416 


During this gleam of returning ſucceſs, Charles Ed- Young pre- 
ward, the ſon of the old pretender to the Britiſh crown, tenderlands 


reſolved to make an attempt to recover what he called Scotlan 


his right. Being furniſhed with ſome money ſrom 
France, he embarked for Scotland aboard a ſmall fri- 
gate, accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, and ſome others; and for the con- 
queſt of the whole Britiſh empire only brought with 
them ſeven officers, and arms for 2000 men. 

Fortune, however, ſeemed no way more favourable 
to this attempt than to others ſimilar to it. His con- 


voy, 4 ſhip of 60 guns, was ſo diſabled in an engage- 


ment with an Englith man of war, that it was obliged 
to return to Breſt, while he continued his courſe to the 
weſtern paris of Scotland. On the 27th of July 1745, 
he landed on the coaſt of Lochaber, and was in a little 
time joined by the Highlanders, to the number of 
1500: the miniſtry at firſt could ſcarcely be induced to 
credit his arrival; but when they could no longer doubt 
of it, they ſent Sir John Cope with a ſmall body of 
forces to oppoſe his progreſs. 


417 
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By this time the young adventurer was arrived at Gains the 


Perth, where he performed the ceremony of proclaim- battle of 
Preſton- 


ing his father king of Great-Britain, From thence, 
deſcending towards Edinburgh, and his forces conti- 
nually increaſing, he entered the capital without oppo- 
ſition ; but was unable, for want of cannon, to reduce 
the caſtle, Here he again proclaimed his father; and 
promiſed to diſſolve the union, which was conſidered as 
one of the national grievances. * In the mean time, Sir 
John Cope, being reinforced by two regiments of dra- 
goons, reſolved to give the enemy battle. The re- 
bels attacked him near Preſtonpans, and in a few mi- 
nutes put him and his troops to flight, with the loſs of 
500 men, 

This victory gave the rebels great influence ; and had 
the pretender marched directly to England, the conſe- 
quence might have been fatal to freedom. But he was 
amuſed by the promiſe of ſuccours which never came; 
and thus induced to remain in Edinburgh till the ſca- 
ſon for action was loſt, He was joined, however, by 
the earl of Kilmarnock, lord Balmerino, lords Cro- 
marty, Elcho, Opilvie, Pitſligo, and the eldeſt ſon of 
lord Lovat, who with their vaſſals conſiderably increaſ- 
ed his army, Lord Lovat himſelf, ſo remarkable for 
his treachery, was an enthuſiaſt in favour of the preten- 
der, but was unwilling to act openly for fear of the 
miniſtry, But while Charles was thus trifling away his 
time at Edinburgh, the Britiſh miniſtry were taking 
effectual methods to oppoſe him. Six thouſand Dutch 


troops, that had come over to the aſliſtance of the 


crown, were diſpatched northward under the command 
of general Wade; but, as it was then ſaid, theſe could 
lend no aſſiſtance, being priſoners of France upon their 
parole, and under engagements not to oppoſe that 
power for a year. But however this be, the duke of 


Cumberland ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and was 
followed by another detachment of dragoons and in- 
fantry, well diſciplined and inured to action; and be- 
ſides theſe, volunteers offered themſelves in every part 
of the kingdom. 

At laſt, Charles reſolved upon an irruption into 
Eng- 
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Britain, England, He entered that country by the weſtern 
border, and took the town of Carliſle ; after which he 


* continued his march ſouthwards, having received aſſu- 

England, rances that a conſiderable body of forces would be 
landed on the ſouthern coaſts to make a diverſion in 
his favour. He eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Man- 
cheſter, where he was joined by about 200 Engliſh 
formed into a regiment, under the command of colonel 
Townley. From thence he purſued his march to Dar- 
by, intending to go by the way of Cheſter into Wales, 
where he hoped to be joined by a great number of male- 
contents; but in this he was prevented by the factions 

419 among his followers, 
Great con- Being now advanced within 100 miles of London, 
Rernation 


at London, h proceeded with the ſame expedition he had hitherto 


uſed, perhaps he might have made himſelf maſter of it. 

But he was rendered incapable of purſuing this, or any 

other rational plan, by the diſcontents which began to 

proven in his army. In fact, the young pretender was 

ut the nominal leader of his forces; his generals, the 

420 Highland chiefs, being averſe to ſubordination, and ig- 
Rebels re- norant of command. They were now unanimous in 
_ to re their reſolution to return to their own country, and 
TT Charles was forced to comply. They retreated to Car- 
liſle, without any loſs; and from thence croſſing the ri- 

vers Eden and Solway, cutered Scotland. They next 
marched to Glaſgow, which was laid under ſevere con- 
tributions. From thence advancing to Stirling, they 

were joined by lord Lewis Gordon at the head of ſome 

forces which had been aſſembled in his abſence. Other 

clans likewiſe came in; and from ſome ſupplies of mo- 

ney received from Spain, and ſome ſkirmithes with the 
royaliſts, in which he was victorious, the pretender's af- 

fairs began to wear a more promiſing aſpect. Being 

joined by lord Drummond, he inveſted the caſtle of 
Stirling, in the ſiege of which much time was con- 

ſumed to no purpoſe. General Hawley, who com- 

manded a conſiderable body of forces near Edinburgh, 


421 undertook to raiſe this ſiege, and advanced towards the 
Gainthe rebel army as far as Falkirk. After two days ſpent in 
1 mutually examining each others ſtrength, an engage- 

amt ment enſued, in which the king's forces were entirely 

422 defeated with the loſs of their tents and artillery. 
Entirely This was the end of all the triumphs of the re- 
2 at bel army. The duke of Cumberland having arriv- 

en. ed, was put at the head of the troops at Edin- 
burgh, which amounted to about 14,000 men. With 
theſe be advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined 

by ſeveral of the nobility attached to the houſe of Ha- 
nover; the enemy in the mean time retreating before 
him. He next advanced to the banks of the Spey, a 
deep and rapid river, where the rebels might have diſ- 
puted his paſſage ; but their contentions with one ano- 
ther were now riſen to ſuch a height, that they could 
ſcarce agree in any thing. At laſt they reſolved to wait 
*3ce Cal. their purſuers. An engagement enſued at Culloden“, 
near Inverneſs; in which the rebels were defeated with 


lo len, 
| reat ſlaughter, and a final period was put to all the 
ee of the young adventurer. The conquerors be- 
haved with the greateſt cruelty; refuſing quarter 
to the wounded, the unarmed, and the defenceleſs ; 
ſome were lain who had only been ſpeQators of the 
combat, and ſoldiers were ſeen to anticipate the baſe 
employment of the executioner. The duke, imme- 
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diately after the action, ordered 36 deſerters to be exe- Braig. 


cuted: the conquerors ſpread terror wherever they 
came; and after a ſhort ſpace the whole country 
round was one dreadful ſcene of plunder, ſianghter, 
and deſolation. 


423 


Immediately after the engagement, the young pre- Adven- 
tender fled away with a captain of Fitzjames's cavalry ; tures of 
and when their horſes were fatigued, they both alighted, e youg 


and ſeparately ſought for ſafety. There is a ftriking 
reſemblance between the adventures of Charles II. after 
the battle of Worceſter, and thoſe of the young pre- 
tender after the battle of Culloden. For ſome days he 
wandered in the country. Sometimes he ſound refuge 
in caves and cottages, without any attendance at all. 
Sometimes he lay in foreſts with one or two companions 
of his diſtreſs, continually purſued by the troops of the 
conqueror, there being a reward of 30,0001, offered for 
taking him either dead or alive, In the courſe of 
his adventures, he had occaſion to truſt his life to the 
fidelity of above 50 individuals: not one of whom 
could be prevailed upon by ſo great a reward as was of- 
fered, to betray him whom they looked upon to be 
their king's ſon. 

For ſix months the unfortunate Charles continued to 
wander in the frightful wilds of Glengary, often hem- 
med round by his purſuers, but ſtill reſcued by ſome 
providential accident from the impending danger. At 
length a privatecr of St Maloes, hired by his adhe- 
rents, arrived in Lochranach, in which he embarked in 
the moſt wretched attire. He was clad in a ſhort coat 
of black frize, thcad- bare; over which was a common 
Highland plaid, girt round him by a belt, from which 
hung a piſtol and dagger. He had not been ſhifted for 
many weeks; his eyes were hollow, his viſage wan, and 
his conſtitution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. 
He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, two 
Iriſh adherents who had ſhared all his calamities ; toge- 
ther with Cameron of Lochiel, his brother, and a few 


pretender, 
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other exiles. They ſet ſail for France; and after ha- He eſcapes 


fety at a place called Roſear near Morlaix in Bre- 


tapne, 


While the pretender was thus purſued, the ſcaffolds Ret 
Seven- cuted. 


and pibbets were preparing for his adherents. 
teen ofhcers were hanged, drawn, and quarted, at Ken- 
nington-common in the neighbourhood of London ; 
nine were executed in the ſame manner at Carliſle, and 
eleven at York. A few obtained pardons, and a con- 
ſiderable number of the common men were tranſported 
to America, The carls of Kilmarnock and Cromarty, 
and lord Balmerino, were tried and found guilty of high 
treaſon, Cromarty was pardoned : but Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino were executed; as alſo Mr Radcliffe 
brother to the earl of Derwentwater, who was ſen- 
tenced upon a former conviction. Lord Lovat was 
tried, and ſuffered ſome time after. | 


ving been chaſed by two Engliſh men of war, arrived to France. 
in ſa 
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Immediately after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, New regu- 
the legiſlature undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral regulations lations in 
in Scotland, which were equally conducive to the hap- Scotland. 


neſs of the people and the tranquillity of the united 
kingdoms. The Highlanders had till that time conti- 


nued to wear the military dreſs of their anceſtors, and 
never went without arms. In conſequence of this, they 
conſidered themſelves as a body of people diſtin from 
the reſt of the nation, and were ready, upon the ſhorteſt 

notice, 
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Britain. notice, to ſecond the inſurrections of their chiefs. Their 
m—— bits were now reformed by an act of legiſlature, and 
they were compelled to wear clothes of the common fa- 
ſhion. But what contributed ſtill more to their real 


which their chieftains exerted over them. The power 
of their chieftains was totally deſtroyed, and every ſub- 
je in that part of the kingdom was granted a partici- 
pation in the common liberty. 

Soon after the battle of Culloden, the duke of Cum- 
berland returned to Flanders, where he reſumed the 
command of an arzny to which he was by no means 
equal, The French carried every thing before them ; 
and they reduced under their dominions all thoſe ſtrong 
towns which had been taken by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and formed a barrier to the United Provinces. 
They gained a conſiderable victory at Roucroux ; which, 
however, coſt them as many men as they deſtroyed of 
the enemy ; but theſe they could more eaſily ſpare, as 
they were much more numerons. Another victory which 
they obtained at La Feldt, ſerved to depreſs the allied 
army ſtill lower. But the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, 
the ſtrongeſt fortification of Brabant reduced the Dutch 

4:3 to a ſtate of deſperation, | 
Lofſes of Theſe victories and ſucceſſes in Flanders were, how- 
the French eyer, connterbalanced by almoſt equal diſappointments, 
in other In Italy, the marſhal Belleiſle's brother, attempting to 
. penetrate, at the head of 34,000 men, into Piedmont, 
was defeated and killed. A fleet was fitted out for the 
recovery of Cape Breton, but without ſucceſs. Two 
others were fitted out, the one to make a deſcent upon 
the Britiſh colonies in America, and the other to carry 
on the operations in the Eaſt Indies ; but theſe were 
attacked by Anſon azd Warren, and nine of their ſhips 
taken, Soon after this, commodore Fox, with ſix ſhips 
of war, took above 30 French ſhips richly laden, from 
St Domingo ; and ſoon after this the French fleet was 
defeated by admiral Hawke, who took ſeven ſhips of 
the line and ſeveral frigates. 

For a long time Louis had been deſirous of a gene- 
ral tranquillity ; and this deſire he had even expreſſed 
to Sir John Ligonier, who was taken priſoner at the 
battle of La Feldt. But now the bad ſucceſs of his ad- 
mirals at ſea, his armies in Italy, the frequent bankrupt- 
cies of his merchants at home, and the election of a 
ſtadtholder in Holland who pave ſpirit to the oppoſi- 
tion ; all theſe contributed to make him weary of the 
war, and to propoſe terms of accommodation. This 
was what the allics had long wiſhed for, but had been 
aſhamed to demand, A congreſs, therefore, was held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where a treaty was concluded on the 
following terms. 1. That all priſoners on each ſide 
ſhould be mutually given up, and all conqueſts reſtored. 
2. That the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtal- 
la, ſhould be ceded to Don Philip, heir apparent to the 
Spaniſh crown ; after whom theſe dominions ſhonld re- 
turn to the houſe of Auſtria. 3. That the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk towards the ſea ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
and that the Britith ſhip annually ſent with ſlaves to the 
coaſt of New Spain, ſhould have this privilege continued 
for four years. 4. That the king of Pruſſia ſhould be 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, and that the queen 
of Hungary ſhould be ſecured in the poſſeſſion of her 
patrimonial dominions. But the moſt mortifying clauſe 
was, that the King of Great Britain ſhould immediately, 
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after the ratification of this treaty, ſend two perſons of Pritala. 
rank to France as hoſtages, until reſtitution ſhould be 
made of Cape Breton and all other Britiſh conqueſts 

made during the war. No mention was made of the 
ſearching Britiſh veſſels in the American ſeas, though 

this was the original cauſe of the quarrel, The limius 

of their reſpective poſſeſſions in North America were 

not aſcertained ; nor did they receive any equivalent 

for thole forts which they reſtored to the enemy. 43% 

In the year 1751, died Frederic prince of Wales, of Death of 
a pleuriſy thought at firſt to be no way dangerous. He te prince 
was | rpg regretted ; for his good nature had 6 
dered him popular, and thoſe who oppoſed the preſent 
adminiſtration had grounded all their hopes of redreſs 
upon his acceſſion to the throne. 

Some time before this, viz. in the year 1749, a 
ſcheme was entered upon, which the nation in general 
imagined would be very advantageous. This was the 
encouraging thoſe who had been diſcharged the army 
or navy to become ſettlers in Nova Scotia. This coun- 
try is cold, barren, and almoſt incapable of cultivation. 431 
Nevertheleſs, on account of this barren ſpot, the Eng- Hoſtilties 
liſh and French renewed the war, which ſoon after renewed, 
ſpread with ſuch terrible devaſtation over every part of 
the globe. The poſſeſſion of this country was reckoned 
neceſſary to defend the Engliſh colonies to the north, 
and to preſerve their ſuperiority in the fiſheries in that 
part of the world. The French, however, who had been 
long ſettled in the back parts, reſolved to uſe every 
method to diſpoſſeſs the new comers, and ſpirited u 
the Indians to begin hoſtilities. Another ſource of dif. 
pate alſo Trang up ſoon after in che ſame part of the 
world, The French, pretending to have firſt diſco- 
vered the mouth of the river Miſſiſippi, claimed the 
whole adjacent country towards New Mexico on the 
eaſt, quite to the Apalachian mountains on the weſt, 

In order to aſſert their claims, as they found ſeveral 
Engliſh who had ſettled beyond theſe mountains, the 
diſpoſſeſſed them of their new ſettlements, and built 
ſuch forts as would command the whole country round 
about. 

Negociations, mutual accuſations, and hoſtilities, firſt 
took place between the two powers; at length, in 1756, 
four operations were undertaken by the Britiſh in 
America at once. Colonel Monkton had orders to 
drive the French from their encroachments npon the 
province of Nova Scotia. General Johnſon was ſent 
againſt Crown Point; General Shirley agaiſt Niagara, 
to ſecure the forts on the river; and General Braddock 
againſt Fort du Queſne, In theſe expeditions, Monk- 
ton was ſucceſsful ; Johnſon alſo was victorious, though 
he failed in taking the fort againſt which he was ſent ; 

Shirley was thought to have loſt the ſeaſon of ope- 
_ by delay; and Braddock was defeated and 
killed. 

In return for this bad ſucceſs, the Britiſh made re- 
priſals at ſea : and in this they were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
the French navy was unable to recover itſelf during the 
continuance of the war that was ſhortly after declared 
on both ſides. The firſt ſtep of the French was to 
threaten an invaſion. Several bodies of their troops 


were ſent down to the coaſts that lay oppoſite to the 
Britiſh ſhores ; theſe were inſtructed in the manner of 
embarking and rclandivg from flat-bottomed boats, 
which were made in great numbers for that expedition, 
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Tac nu uber of men amounted to 50,000: but all diſ- 
covered the utmoſt reluctance to the undertaking. 
The miniſtry were greatly alarmed. They applied to 
the Dutch for 6000 men, which they were by treaty 
obliged to farniſh in caſe of an invalion, This ſopply 
was refuſed ; the Dutch alleging, that their treaty was 
t» ſen the troops in caſc of an actual, and not a threat- 
encd, invaſion, The king, therefore, finding he could 
1 have the Dutch forces till their aſſiſtance would be 
to0 late, deſiſted entirely from his demand; and the 
Dutch with great amity returned him thanks for with- 
drawing his requeſt, Upon this, 10,coo Hellans and 
Hinoverians were brought over. But this occationed 
great diſcontent. The miniſtry were reviled for ſuch 
diſgraceful condeſcenſion, as if the nation was unable 
to defend iifelf, The people only demanded a vigo- 
rous exertion of their own internal ſtrength, and then 
feared no force that could be led to invade them. 

The Britiſh invaſion, however, never took place: but 
a French army landed in Minorca, and inveſted the ci- 
tdel of St Philip's, which was reckoned the ſtrongeſt 
in Europe; but the garriſon was weak, and no way 
fitted to ſtand a vigorous ſiege. To raiſe this liege, 
«admiral Byng was diſpatched with a ſquadron of ten 
men of war, with orders to relieve Minorca, or at any 
rate to throw a body of troops into the garriſon, This 
laſt he reckoned too hazardous an undertaking ; nor 
did he even attempt it, Soon after, a French fleet ap- 
peared nearly equal in force to his own ; but the ad- 
iral reſolved to act only upon the defenſive. The 
French advanced ; a flight engagement enſued with 
part of the Engliſh fleet; after which, the French 
lowly failed away, and another opportunity never oc- 
curred of coming to a cloſer engagement. After this, 
it was reſolved in a council of war to retarn to Gib- 
raltar to refit, and that the relief of Minorca was im- 
practicable. For this conduct Byng was brought 
home under arreſt, tried, and ſentenced to death, 
His ſentence was to be ſhot ; and he ſuffered with the 
greateſt reſolution, after delivering a paper filled with 
proteſtations of his innocence as to any treacherous 
intention, 

After the conqueſt of Minorca, the French declared 
that they would revenge all injuries they ſhould ſuſtain 
in their colonies on the king of Britain's dominions in 
Germany. Upon this, the court of London, eager to 
preſerve Hanover, entered into a treaty with the court 
of Ruſſia, by which it was ſtipulated, that a body of 
$0,000 Ruſlians fhould be ready to act in the Bri- 
tiſh ſervice, in caſe Hanover ſhould be invaded by the 
French. For this the czarina was to receive 10c,000 l. 
annually, to be paid in advance. This treaty was op- 
poſed by the king of Pruſſia, He had long conſider- 
ed himſclf as guardian of the intereſts of Germany, 
and was therefore alarmed at a treaty which threaten- 
ed to delage the empire with an army of barbarians, 
Beſides, he was already apprized of an agreement be- 
tween the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, by which the latter 
were to enter the empire and ſtrip him of his late con- 
queſt of Sileſia, He therefore declared, that he would 
not ſuffer any foreign ſorces to enter the empire, either 
as auxiliaries or principals, The king of Britain now 
found himſelf obliged to drop his Ruſſian connection, 
and conclude a treaty with the king of Pruſſia, As 
both monarchs wiſhed only to prevent the inyalion of 
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Germauy, they ſoon came to an agreement io :zſſiſt Tritain. 


cach other mutually, From this alliauce a nicw com- 


biuation took place among the European powers, quite . 
oppolite to the former; aud their ſorces were drawn b. 


out in the following manner, 
in America, Alia, and on the occan. 


protect, while Britain promiſed him troops and money 
t© aſſiſt his operations. Auſtria had their aims on the 
dominions of Pruſſia, aud drew the clector of S2xcny 
into the ſame deſigns. In theſe views the Auſtrians 
were ſeconded by France, Sweden, and Ruſſia, who 


had hopes of acquiring a ſctilement in the weſt of 


Europe. 

Thus the king of Pruſſia lanched into the tumult 
of war, having only the King of Britain for his ally, 
while the moſt potent ſtates of Europe were bis auta— 
goniſts. He now performed exploits perhaps unequal- 
leg in the annals of modern ages; for a particular ac- 
count of which, ſce the article PRUss1A. 
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France attack- Iden puy. 
ed Hanover ; which the King of Pruſſia undertook to cr. 
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ſucceſy- 


miniſtry, in order to procure a diverſion in his favour, ful cxpect- 


planned an enterprize againſt the coaſt of Frauce. The 3 g 
ITanhcc, 


deſtination of the fleet equipped for this purpoſe was 
kept a profound ſecret. At laſt it appeared be fore 
Rochford ; where the commanders, baving trifled away 
their time in deliberating how to proceed, ſecured the 
little iſlaud to Aix, an eaſy and an uſeleſs conqueſt ; 
ſoon after which, they returned home, without attewpt- 
ing any thing elſe, By this miſcarriage the miniſtry 
were ſo diſcouraged, that they had thoughts of aban- 
doning the king of Pruſſia to his fate; and the king 
was actually meditating a negociation of this nature, 
when he was prevented by the expoſtulations of his 
diſtreſſed ally. From motives of generoliy, thercſore, 
more than of intereſt, it was reſolved to continue to aſ- 
ſiſt him; and fucceſs, which had long fled from the 
Britich arms, once more began to return with double 
ſplendour, | 


It was in the Eaſt Indies where this returning ſuc- Britiſh fuc- 
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ccls firſt began to appear (for an account of which ſee ceſs in the 


thearticleInvosTAN) ; and their conqueſts in the weſt- Eaſt Indicy, 


ern part of the world were about this time ſtill more 
ſplendid than thoſe in the eaſt. Bur theſe ſucce ſles 
muſt, partly at leaſt, be aſcribed to the vigorous admi- 
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niſtration of Mr William Pitt, who about this time Mr Pitt 


came into power. 


An expedition was ſet on foot a- comes inte 


gainſt Cape Breton, under general Amherſt and admi- Tower. 


ral Boſcawen ; another, under general Abercrombie, 
againſt Crown Point and Ticonderago; and a third, 
under brigadier-general Forbes, againſt Fort du Queſne, 
The fortreſs of Louiſburg, which defended the iſland 
of Cape Breton, was very ſtrong both by nature and 
art ; the garriſon was numerous, the commander vi- 
gilant, and every precaution had been taken to pre- 
vent a landing. But the aQtivity of the Britiſh ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle ; the place was ſurrendered by 
capitulation, and its fortifications were *demoliſhed. 
The expedition againſt Fort du Queſne was equally 
ſucceſsful ; but that againſt Crown Point once more 
miſcarried. General Abercrombie attacked the French 
in their entrenchments, was repulſed with great ſlaugh- 
ter, and obliged to retire to his camp at Lake George. 
But though in this reſpe& the Britiſh arms were un— 
ſucceſsful, yet, upon the whole, the campaign of 1758 


was greatly in their fayour, The taking of Fort du 


Queſne 
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Britain. Oneſne ſerved to remove from their colonies the terror 
w—— of the incurſions of the Indians, while it interrapted 
the correſpondence along a chain of forts with which 
the French had environed the Britiſh ſettlements in 
America, ſo that the ſucceeding campaign promiſed 
great ſucceſs. 

1cbec ta- In 1759, it was reſvulved to attack the French in ſe- 
en and Ca- yeral parts of their empire at once. General Amherſt 
nada reduc- yyjth a body of 12,000 men was commanded to attack 
ed. Crown Point; General Wolfe was to undertake the 

ſicge of Quebec ; while General Prideaux and Sir Wil- 
liam Johnſon were to attempt a French fort near the 
cataracts of Niagara. This laſt expedition was the firſt 
that ſucceeded. The ſiege was began with vigour, 
and promiſed an eaſy conqueſt; but general Pridcaux 
was killed in the trenches by the buriting of a mortar, 
ſo that the whole command devolved on general Johu- 
ſon. A body of French troops, ſenſible of the import- 
ance of the place, attempted to relieve it; but were 
utterly defeatcd and diſperſed ; foon after which, the 
garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war, On his arrival 
at the forts of Crown Point and Ticonderago, general 
Amherſt found them deſerted and deſtroyed. There 
now remained, therefore but one decilive blow to re- 
duce all North America under the Britiſh dominion ; 
bee Le- and this was by the taking of Ounebec “ the capital of 
578. Canada. This expedition was commanded by admiral 
Saunders and general Wolfe, The enterprize was at- 
tended with difficulties which appeared unſurmount- 
able; but all theſe diſhculties were got over by the 
conduct of general Wolle, and the bravery of his men, 
He engaged and put to flight the French under Mont- 
calm; bat, to the great regret of the Britiſh, their ge- 
neral was killed in the action. The ſurrender of C)1c- 
bec was the conſequence of this victory, which was 
ſoon followed by the ceſſion of all Canada, The fol- 
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lowing ſeaſon, indeed, the French made a vigorous ef- 


fort io recover the city; but by the re ſolution of go. 
vernor Murray, aud the appearance of a Briuth fleet 
under the command of lord Colvile, they were obliged 
to abandon the enterprize. The whole province was 
ſoon aſter reduced by the prudence and activity uf ge- 
neral Amherſt, who obliged the French army 19 capi- 
tulate, and it has ſince remained annexed to the Bri- 
tih empire. About the ſame time alſo the iſland of 
Guadaloupe was reduced by commodore More and ge- 
neral Hopſon. * 


441 | 
Duke of The Britiſh affairs in Germany had at the beginning 
Cumber- of the war worn a very unfavourable aſpect. The Ha- 
_ capt- noverians were commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 
with the who was greatly outnumbered by the enemy. He was 
French, driven beyond the Weſer, the paſſage of which might 


have been diſputed with ſome appearance of ſucceſs; 
bat the French were ſuffered to pals it unmoleſted. 
The Hanoverians were driven from one part of the 
country to another, till at length they made a ſtand 
near a village called Haſtenback, where it was hoped 
the numbers of the enemy would have the leaſt oppor- 
tunity of coming to a general engagement, The 
Hanoverians, however, left the field of battle to the 
French, after a faint reſiſtance. Their enemies pur- 
ſued, and the duke retired towards Stade; by which 
means he marched into a country from whence he could 
neither procure proviſions nor attack the enemy with 
any hopes of ſucceſs, Here, being unable cither to 
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eſcape or advance, he was compelled to ſign a capitu- Mritaim 
lation by which the whole army laid down their arms, 
and were diſperſed into different quarters of cantone— 
ment. By this remarkable capitulation, which was 
called the capitulation of Cloſter Seven, Hanover was 
obliged to ſubmit quietly to the French, who were now 
1 to turn their arms againſt the king of 
ruſſia, | 
Soon after this capitulation, both ſides began to The Hano- 
complain that the treaty was not ſtrictly obſerved. The verians 
Hanoverians exclaimed againſt the rapacity of the take np 
French general, and the brutality of his ſoldiers. The s. 
French retorted the charge againſt them; accuſed 
them of inſolence and inſurrection ; and, being ſen- 
ſible of their own ſuperiority, reſolved to bind them 
{trictly to their terms of agreement, The Hanove- 
rians only wiſhed for a pretence to take arms, and a ge- 
neral to head them. Neither were long wanting, The 
oppreſſions of the tax-gatherers whom the French had 
appointed, were conlidered as ſo ſevere, that the army 
role to vindicate the freedom of their country, while 
Ferdinand, prince of Brunſwick, put kimſelt at their 
head. As ſoon as this was Known in Britain, large 
ſupplies were granted both for the ſervice of the king 
of Pruſſia, and to enable the Hanoverian army to act 
vigoroutly in conjunction with him. A ſmall body of 
Britiſh forces was ſent over to join prince Ferdinand 
under the duke of Marlborough. After ſome inconlider- 
able ſucceſſes at Crevelt, the duke of Marlborough dy- 
ing, the command of the Britiſh forces devolved on 443 
lord George Sackville, A miſunderſtanding aroſe be- French de- 
tween him and prince Ferdinand, which appeared at ſcated at 
the battle of Minden that was fought ſhortly afrer, Minden. 
Lord George pretended that he did nut underſtand the 
orders ſcut him by the prince, and of conſequence did 
not obey them. The allies gained the victory, which 
would have been more deciſive had the Britith com- 
mander obeycd his orders. He was ſoon after recalled, 
tried by a court-martial, found guilty of diſobedicnce, 
and declared incapable of ſerving in any military com- 
mand for the ſuture, | 1 + a 
Aſter this victory it was imagined, that one rein- German 
ſorcement more of Britiſh troops would terminate the war conti- 
war in favour of the allics ; and that reinforcement wag nued with 
quickly ſemt. The Britiſh army in Germany was aug- e 
mented to upwards of 30,000 men, and ſanguine hopes 
of conqueſt were generally entertained. Thelſc hopes, 
however, were ſoon ſound to be ill founded. The allics 
were defeated at Corbach ; but retrieved their honour 
at Exdorf, A victory at Warbourgh followed ſhortly 
after, and another at Zierenberg: but then they ſut- 
fered a defeat at Compen ; after which, both ſides re- 
tired into winter-quartcrs. 445 
On the 25th of October 1760, happened the death Death of 
of king George II. He had riſen at his uſual hour, king Geo-- 
and obſcrved to his attendants, that as the weather was l 
fine, he would take a walk into the gardens of Ken- 
ſington, where he then reſided. In a few minutes af- 
ter his return, being left alone, he was heard to fall 
down upon the floor, The noiſe of this bringing his 
attendants into the room, they lifted him into bed ; 
where he deſired with a faint voice, that the princeſs 
Amelia might be ſent for: but before ſhe could reach 
the apartment, he expired, in the 77th year of his age, 
and 33d of his reign, An attempt was made to bleed 
him, 
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Britzin. him, but without effect; and afterwards the ſurgeons, 
upon opening him, diſcovered that the right ventricle 
of the heart was ruptured, and a great quantity of 
blood diſcharged through the aperture. 

King George III. aſcended the throne amidſt the 
greateſt ſucceiles both by ſea and land. At this time, 
indeed, the efforts of Britain in every quarter of the 
globe were truly aſtoniſhing. The king of Pruſſia re- 
ceived a ſubſily; a large body of Engliſh forces com- 
manded the extenſive peninſala of India; another army 
of 20, 0 men confirmed their conqueſts in North A- 
merica; 30,000 men were employed in Germany; 
and a great many more were diſperſed in the different 
garriſons in different parts of the world : but all this 
was ſurpaſſed by the aſtoniſhing naval force, which 
carried command wherever it came, and had totally an- 
nihilated the French maritime power. The courage 
and conduct of the Engliſh admirals excelled every thing 
that had been heard of before; neither ſuperior force 
nor number, nor even the terrors of the tempeſt, could 
intimidate them. Admiral Hawke gained a com- 
plete victory over an equal number of French ſhips, in 
9 bay on the coaſt of Bretagne, in the midſt 
of a tempeſt, during the darkneſs of night, and, what 
a ſcaman fears ſtill more, in the neighbourhood of a 
rocky ſhore. 

As ſoon as his preſent majeſty had met with his 
parliament, which was on November 18th 1760, he con- 
tirmed the hopes of his allics, and gave aſſurances of 
his intentions to proſecute the war with vigour. By 
this time, however, the people were in ſome meaſure 
weary with conqueſts; eſpecially with thoſe in Ger- 
many, from which they never could hope for any ſolid 
advantage, and which were gained at an immenſe ex- 
pence to the nation. Diſputes concerning the pro- 
pricty of the German war were carried on, and the ge- 
neral ran of popular opinion ſeemed to be rather againſt 
than for it. For ſome time, however, no change took 
Propoſals place in the method of carrying on the war. In 176r, 
of peace, propoſals of peace were made between the belligerent 

powers of Europe; and f or this purpoſe Mr Stanley 
was ſent to Paris, and M. Buſſy to London: but the 
French congwng to draw Spain into @ confederacy 
with them, ſeem not to have been ſincere in their in- 
tentions; and thns the treaty came to nothing. An 
enterprize was projected againſt the iſland of Belleiſle, 
near the coaſt of France, which was conducted by 
4 See Belle commodore Keppel and general Hodgſon f. The 
72 place was conquered, with the loſs of 1800 men kill. 
ed and wounded on the part of the Britiſh ; and how- 
ever unimportant this conqueſt might be, the rejoic- 
ings on account of it were great. In Germany, the 
campaign was unſucceſsful on the part of the allies. 
At firſt, indeed, they drove the French quite out of 
the territory of Heſſe, and laid ſiege to the city of 
Caſſel; but being defeated at Stangerode, they were 
forced to raiſe the ſiege, retire behind Dymel, and 
again abandon Heſſe to their enemies. Here they 
were followed and attacked by the French; who, tho” 
defeated in that attempt, were with difficulty pre- 
vented from making themſelves maſters of Munſter and 
Brunſwick. | 

All this time an appearance of negociation had been 
carried on; but at laſt the French having brought 
their deſigns with the court of Spain to a bearing, Mr 
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Buſly delivered to Mr Pitt a private memorial, ſguiſy- Tring. 
ing, that, in order to eſtabliſh the peace on 4 laſtiug 
foundation, the King of Spain might be induced to 
guaranty the treaty; and to prevent the difference, 
which then ſubſiſted between Britain and Spain from 
producing a freſh war in Europe, he propoſed, that in 
this negociation, the three points which had been C:1- 
puted between the crowns of England and Spain might 
be finally ſettled. Firſt, the reſtitution of ſome cap- 
turcs made upon the Spaniſh flag. Secondly, the pri- 
vilege of the Spaniſh nation to fiſh upon the banks of 
Newfoundland. Thirdly, the demolition of the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements made in the bay of Honduras. This 
memorial was returned as wholly inadmiſſible. Mr 
Pitt declared, that it would be looked upon as an at- 
front to the dignity of his maſter, and incompatible 
with the ſincerity of the negociation, to make any fur- 
ther mention of ſuch a circumſtance. 448 
Mr Pitt being now thoroughly convinced of the fi- Spanif 
niſter deſigns of Spain, propoſed immediately to de- war pro- 
clare war againſt that kingdom. But this propoſal Poled by 
being rejected, he reſigned his employment of ſecreta- Mr Pitt. 
ry of ſtate; after which he was creatcd earl of Chat- 
ham, and had a penſion of 3000/., per annum ſettled and is ce. 
upon him for three lives. ated carl cf 
Soon after this, however, the new adminiſtration Chatham, 
found that Mr Pitt was in the right, and war was de- #45” 
clared between Great Britain and Spain. As Portu- 4 with 
gal was a uſeful ally of Britain, it was reſolved by T“ 
the French and Spaniards to attack that kingdom, 
which was then in no capacity of defending itſelf. The 
Portugueſe monarch was by the moſt haughty memo- 
rials commanded to accede to the confederacy againſt 
Britain, and threatened with the vengeance of France 
and Spain in caſe of a refuſal. It was in vain that he 
promiſed to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and urged the 
obligations he was under to the king of Britain; this 
moderate and reaſonable reply only drew on more 
haughty and inſulting anſwers. His Portugueſe ma- 
jeſty, however, continued to reje& their propoſals in 
the moſt reſolute manner; and concluded his laſt de- 
claration with theſe words, that“ it would affect him 
leſs, though reduced to the laſt extremity of which the 
=wm Judge is the ſole arbiter, to let the laſt tile of 
is palace fall, and to ſce his faithful ſubjects ſpill the 
laſt drop of their blood, than to ſacrifice, together 
with the honour of his crown, all that Portugal holds 
moſt dear; and to ſubmit, by ſuch extraordinary means, 
to become an unheard of example to all pacific powers, 
who will no longer be able to enjoy the benefit of 
neutrality, whenever a war ſhall be kindled between 
other powers with which the former are connected by 451 | 
defenſive treaties.” This declaration was made on the France and 
27th of April 1762 ; and ſoon after France and Spain 2 wy: 
jointly declared war againſt Portugal. —_— 
As the deſign of the courts of France and Spain in — 
making war with Portugal, was profeſſedly to pre vent 
Great Britain from the military and commercial uſe of 
the ports of that kingdom, their principal endeavours 
were aimed at the two great ports where the Britiſh 452 
uſed to reſide, viz. Oporto and Liſbon. With this Portupal 
view, three inroads were to be made; one to the north; invaded. 
another more to the ſouth; while the third was made 
in the middle provinces, in order to ſuſtain theſe two 
bodies, and preſerve a communication between E 
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The firſt body of troops was commanded by the mar- 


w—— quis of Savria; and entered the north eaſt angle of 


Spaniards 


Portugal, marching towards Miranda. This town 
might poſſibly have retarded their progreſs, had not a 
powder magazine been blown up by accident; and the 
Spaniards entered on the gth of May by the breaches 
made by this exploſion. From thence they marched 
to Braganza, which ſurrendered ſix days after Mirauda. 
Moncorvo was taken in like manner; every thing was 
clear before them to the banks of the Douro; and they 
became maſters of almoſt the whole extenſive province 
of Tralos Montes. Oporto was given up for loſt, and 
the admiralty prepared tranſports to carry off the effects 
of the Britiſh merchants. On the banks of the Douro, 
however, the career of this body was ſtopped. The 
peaſants, animated, and guided by ſome Britiſh officers, 
ſcized a difficult paſs, and drove the enemy back io 
Moncorvo. 

The ſecond body of Spaniards entered the province 
of Beira, at the villages called Val de MNula, and Val 
de Coelha. They were joined by ſtrong detachments 
amounting to almoſt the whole army in Tralos Montes; 
and immediately laid fiege to Almeida, the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt provided place on the frontiers of Portugal. 
This place was defended with ſufficient reſolution; 
but, like the reſt, was obliged to ſurrender on the 
25th of Augaſt. The Spaniards then over-ran the 
whole territory of Caſtel Branco, a principal diſtri of 
the province of Beira, making their way ſouthward 
until they approached the banks of the Tagus. Du- 
ring the whole of their progreſs, and indeed during 
the whole of the campaign, the allied troops of Great 
Britain and Portugal had nothing that could be called 
an army in the field, and they could not think of 
oppoſing the enemy in a pitched battle, All that 
could be done was by the defence of paſles, ſkirmiſh, 
and ſurpriſe. 

By this time the count of La Lippe Backeburg had 
arrived in Portugal, to the inexpreſſible joy of the whole 
nation. The third Spaniſh army had aſſembled on the 
frontiers of Eſtramadura, with a deſign to invade the 
province of Alentejo; and had this body of troops 
been joined to the others, they would probably, in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, have forced their way to Liſbon it- 
ſelf; had it acted ſeparately it might have greatly 
diſtracted the defendants, ſo as to enable ſome other 
body of forces to penetrate to that city. The count, 


. by therefore, reſolved to prevent their entrance into the 
FCNETA 


Burgoyue, 


kingdom; and with this view diſpatched brigadier- 
general Burgoyne to attack an advanced body of Spa- 
niards which lay on their frontiers, in a town called 
Valentia de Alcantara. On the 27th of Auguſt, the 
town was ſarpriſed ; the general was taken who in- 
tended to have commanded in the invaſion, together 
with one colonel, two captains, and 17 ſubaltern of- 
ficers. One of the beſt regiments in the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice was alſo entirely deſtroyed ; and thus the enemy 
were in all probability prevented from entering Alen- 
tejo. 

That part of the Spaniſh army which acted in the 
territory of Caſtel Branco had made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral important paſſes, which they obliged ſome 
bodies of Portngueſe to abandon. The combined ar- 
my of Britiſh and Portugueſe pretended to retire be- 
ſore them, in order to draw them into the tunen, 
py 
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tracts. They attacked the rear of the allics, but were Pritain. 
repulſed with Joſs. Still, however, they continued 
maſters of the country, and nothing remained but the 
paſſage of the Tagus to enable them to take up their 
12 in the province of Alentejo. This the count 

eſigned to prevent; and in this ſervice general Bur- 
goyne was employed, who formed a deſign of ſur- 34 
priſing them. The cxecution was committed to co- And by ce- 
lonel Lee, who, in the night of October 6th, fell lonel Lee. 
upon their rear, diſperſed the whole body with conſi- 
derable ſlaughter, deſtroyed their magazines, and re- 
turned with ſcarce any loſs. The ſeaſon was now far 
advanced; immenſe quantities of rain fell ; the roads 
were deſtroyed ; and the Spaniards, having ſeized no 
advanced poſts where they could maintain themſelves, 
and being unprovided with magazines for the ſupport 
of their horſe, every where fell back to the frontiers of 
Spain. 455 
No leſs ſucceſsful were the Britiſh arms in America Havannah, 
and the Eaſt-Indies, From the French were taken the &c. taken. 
iſlands of Martinico, St Lucia, St Vincent, and Gra- 

nada ; from the Spaniards, the ſtrong fortreſs called 
Havannah, in the iſland of Cuba. By the acquiſition 
of the firſt mentioned iſlands, the Britiſh became the 

ſole and undiſturbed poſſe ſſors of all the Caribbees, and 

held that chain of innumerable iſlands which forms an 
immenſe bow, extending from the caſtern point of Hiſ- 

paniola, almoſt to the continent of South America. 
The conqueſt of the Havannah coſt a number of brave 

men; more of whom were deſtroyed by the climate 

than the enemy“. It was in this place that the fleets * 3ce Ha- 
from the ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, call- vannab, 
ed the galleous and fiota, aſſembled, before they finally 

ſet out on their voyage for Europe. The acquiſition 

of this place, therefore, united in itſelf all the adyan- 456 
tages which can be acquired in war. It was a mili- lmmenſe 
tary advantage of the higheſt claſs: it was equal to plunder 
the greateſt naval victory, by its effect on the enemy's found in 
marine ; and in the plander it equalled the produce of the place. 
a national ſubſidy. Nine of the enemy's men of war, 
with four frigates, were taken ; three of their capital 
ſhips had been ſunk in the harbour at the beginning of 
the ſiege; two more were on the ſtocks in great for- 
wardneſs, and theſe were deſtroyed. In money and 
valuable merchandiſes, the plunder did not fall ſhort of 
3,000,000], ſterling. To this ſucceſs in the weſtern Capture 
part of the world may be added the capture of the of the Her- 
Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip called the Hermuine, by the Active mione. 
and Favourite king's fhips. This happened on the 

21ſt of May 1762, juſt as ſhe was enterfng one of the 
ports of Old Spain, and the prize was little ſhort of 
1,000,000]. 2 458 

in the Eaſt Indies an expedition was undertaken Philippines 

againſt the Philippine iſlands, which was committed to reduced. 
colonel Draper, who arrived for this purpoſe at Ma- 
draſs in the latter end of June 1762. The 79th regi- 
ment was the only regular corps that could be ſpared 
for this ſervice. Every thing was conducted with the 
greateſt celerity and judgment. The Britiſh forces 
landed on Manilla on the 24th of September ; on the 

6th of October the governor was obliged to ſurrender 459 
at diſcretion ; and ſoon after, the galleon bound from Manilla 
Manilla to Acapulco, laden with rich merchandiſe, to galleon 
the value of more than half a million, was taken by the taken. 
frigates called the Argo and Panther, By che _ 
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Briten of Manilla, 14 conſiderable iſlands fell into the hands 
ol the Britiſh ; which from their extent, fertility, and 
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convenience of commerce, furniſhed the materials ofa 

reat kingdom. By this acquiſition, joined to former 
— they ſecured all the avennes of the Spaniſh 
trade, and interrapted all communications between the 
parts of their vaſt but unconnected empire, The con- 
queſt of the Havannah had cut off, in a great meaſure, 
the intercourſe of their wealthy continental colonies 
with Europe: the reduction of the Philippines exclu- 
ded them from Aſia : and the plunder raken was far 
more than ſufficient to indemnify the charges of the 
expedition ; a circumſtance not very common in modern 
wars, It amounted to upwards of a million and a half ; 
of which the Eaſt India company, on whom the charge 
of the enterprize in a great meaſure lay, were by con- 
tract to have a third part. 

All this time the war in Germany had continned 
with the utmoſt violence; the allies under prince Fer- 
dinand had continued to give the higheſt proofs of 
their valour, but no deciſive advantage could be ob- 
tained againſt the French. It was, however, no long- 
er the imereſt of Britain to continue a deſtructive 
war, There never had been a period fo fortunate or 
glorious to that ifland. In the courſe of this war ſhe 
had conquered a tract of continent of immenſe ex- 
tent, Her American territory approached to the bor- 
ders of Aſia, and came near to the frontiers of the 
Rnfſian and Chineſe dominions. She had conquered 
25 iſlands, all of them diſtinguiſhable for their magni- 
ride, their riches, or the importance of their ſituation, 
By ſea or land ſhe had gained 12 battles, had reduced 
wine fortified cities, and near 30 caſtles and forts, She 
had taken or deſtroyed above 100 {hips of war from 
her enemies, and acquired at leaſt L. 10,000,000 in 
plander. 

By ſuch nnexampled and wide extended conqueſts, it 
is no wonder that the French and Spaniards were de- 
ſirous of a peace; which was at length concluded at Pa- 
ris on the roth of February 1763. The terms granted 
them were by many thought too favourable. The prin- 
cipal of them were, That the French king ſhould relin- 
quiſh all claims to Nova Scotia: that he ſhould like- 
wiſe give up all the country of Canada; and that for the 
future the boundary betwixt the Britiſh and French do- 
minions in America ſhould be fixed by a line drawn a- 
long the middle of the river Miſſiſippi from its ſource to 
the river Ibberville, and from thence drawn by a line 
along the middle of this river, and the lakes Maurepas 
and Pontchartrain, to the ſea. The iſlands of St Pierre, 
Miquelon, Martinico, Gaudaloupe, Marigalante, Deſi— 
rade, St Lucia, and Bellcille, were reſtored to France: 
Minorc1, Granada, and the Grenadines, St Vincent, 
Dominica, and Tobago, were ceded to Britain, In A- 
frica, the illand of Goree was reſtored to France; and 
the river Senegal, with all its forts and dependencies, 
ecded to Great Britain, In the Eaſt Indies, all the 
forts and factories taken from the French, were re- 
ſtored. In Europe, the fortifications of Dunkirk were 
to be deſtroyed ; and all the conntries, fortreſles, &c. 
belonging to the electorate of Hanover. the duke of 
Brunſwic, and the count of La Lippe Buckeburg, re- 
ſtored. With regard ro Spain, the Britiſh fortifications 
on the bay of Honduras were to be demoliſhed ; and the 
Spaniards were to deſiſt from their claim of a right to 
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fiſh on the Newfonndland bank. The Havannah wag 
reſtored ; in conſequence of which, Florida, St Augu- 
tine, and the biy of Penſacola, were ceded to Britain, 
and the Spaniards were to make peace with Portugal : 
all other countries not particularly mentioned were to 
be reſtored to their reſpective owners at the beginning 
of the war. 


The concluſion of the war did not by any means tend Dj 


Britaiy, 
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Con- 


to heal thoſe diviſions Which had ariſen on the reſigna- tents is- 
tion of Mr Pitt; on the contrary, it furniſhed abun- cteaſed on 


dant matter of complaint for the diſcontented party, 
whoſe views ſcem at that time only to have been the 
embarraſſment and diſturbance of an adminiſtration 
which they were not able to ſubvert, At the time the 
treaty was under conſideration, however, only ſome 
faint attempts were made to oppoſe it ; bnt it ſoon 
appeared, that though this oppoſition had proved fo 
feeble, the ſpirit of the party was far from being ex- 
hauſted. The ſtate of affairs at that time indeed great— 
ly favoured the views of thoſe who delighted in turbu- 
lence and faction. A long and expenſive war had 
drained the national treaſure, and greatly increaſed the 
public debt. Heavy taxes had already been impoſed, and 
it was ſtill as neceſſary to keep up theſe, aud even to 
impoſe new ones, as though the war had not ceaſed. 
Thus the bulk of the nation, who imagined that con- 
queſt and riches ought to go hand in hand, were caſily 
induced to believe that adminiſtration arbitrary and op- 
preſſive, which continued to load them with freſh taxes 
after ſuch great ſucceſſes as had attended the Britiſh 
arms for ſome years paſt. 

It muſt indeed be owned, that the new adminifira- 
tion appear not to have been ſufficiently wary in this 
reſpect. Among other methods of railing the ſupplics 
for 1763, they had thought proper to lay a duty of 
four ſhillings per hogſhead upon cyder, payable by 
the maker, and to be collected in the ſame manner as 
other exciſes. The ether articles of ſupply furniſhed 
alſo matter of declamation for the members in oppo- 
ſition ; but this inflamed the popular fury to a great de- 
gree, and made them readily imbibe as truth whatever 
was thrown out by the minority in their parliamentary 
debates, Belides the uſual declamations that it was 
oppreſſive, unconſtitutional, and injurious to the land- 
holder and farmer, the ſmallneſs of the ſum to be raiſed 
by it was now urged. This was ſaid to indicate that 
the ſupplying the wants of govern:+.nt could not be 
the ſole motive for impoſing ſuch a duty. It was far- 
ther urged, with much ſhow of lamentation, that now 
the houſes of all orders of people, noblemen of the firit 
rank not excepted, were liable to be entered and 
ſearched at the pleaſure of exciſemen, a proceeding 
which they denominated in expreſs terms a badge 
of ſlavery.” Thus it was ſpoken of throughout all the 
* counties, by the city of London, and by moſt of 
the incorporations throughout the kingdom. The ci- 
ty had been diſpleaſed by the late changes in admini- 
ſtration, and had not yet recovered their good humour. 
They inſtructed their repreſentatives to oppoſe the 
paſſing of the bill with all poſſible vigonr, and gave in 
petitions againſt it to every branch of the legiſlature ; 
a meaſure till that time totally unprecedented; two 
proteſts were allo entered againſt it in the houſe of 
lords; and in ſhort the kingdom of England was 
thrgwn into an almoſt univerſal ferment. 
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Pritain. It is not to be doubted that the friends of admini- 
—— ſtration were able to bring arguments ſufficiently plau- 
ſible in favour of their WA but the utmoſt torce 
of reaſon will go but a very little way in quieting po- 
pular clamour ; and, while oppoſition was railing a- 
gainſt miniſtry within doors, every method was taken 
ro excite the fury of the people without, Virulent 
libels, the audacity of which far excceded any thing 
known in former times, now made their appearance ; 
and ſuch was the general intemperance in this reſpect, 
that it would be difficult to determine which fide paid 
leaſt regard to any kind of decency or decorum. 

In the midſt of this general ferment the carl of Bute 
unexpectedly reſigned his place of firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury. His reſignation quickly became an object of 
general ſpeculation; by ſome he was highly cenſured 
for leaving his friends at the time when a little perſe- 
verance might have defeated all the deſigus of bis ene- 
mies, and eſtabliſhed his own power on the moſt ſolid 
foundation. Such conduct, they ſaid, muſt diſconrage 
the friends of government, and at the ſame time give 
proportionable encouragement to its ad verſaries to in- 
ſalt it, as they perceived miniſtry unable to reſiſt the 
firſt guſt of popular fury. Others contended, that the 
carl was, perhaps, the lcaſt influenced by popular opi- 
nion of any man in the world, He had demouſtrated 
his firmneſs by taking a lead in the dangerous but ne- 
ceſſary affair of concluding peace; and, this being ac- 
compliſhed, he had fully obtained his end, and per- 
formed the ſervice to his country which was deſired. 
He now reſolved that the factious party ſhould not 
have even the pretence of objecting his perſonal am- 
bition as the cauſe of diſturbances which they them- 
ſelves had excited: and thus his reſignation would tend 
to put an end to theſe troubles, at the ſame time that 
it ſhowed the authors of them in their proper co- 
lours. 

The event, however, ſhowed that the former reaſon- 
ing was, in the preſent caſe, neareſt the truth. The 
popular reſentment was not in the leaſt abated by the 
reſignation. His lordſhip, though now withdrawn 
from the oſtenſible adminiſtration of affairs, was ſtill 
conſidered as principal director of the cabinet; and 
this opinion gained the more ground that none of the 
popular leaders were yet taken in, nor any apparent 
change made in the conduct of the new adminiſtra- 

ab6 tion. | | 
Characters No reaſonable objection could now be made to thoſe 
of the new who filled the great offices of (tate. Mr Grenville, who 
nuniſters. ſucceeded the earl of Bute in the treaſury, was a man 

of approved integrity, underſtanding, and experience. 
Lord Holland was univerſally conſidered as a very able 
man in office, and had already filled many high em- 
eren with a great degree of reputation, The o- 
ther ſecretary lord Egremont, though he had not been 
long in office, was in every reſpect of an unexception- 
able. character. The other departments were filled in 
a {imilar manner, yet the diſcontents and public cla- 
mours were no! diminiſhed. It was now ſaid that the 
new miniſters were not choſen on account of any ſu- 
perior giſts of nature or fortune, but merely becauſe 
they had the art of inſinuating themſelves into favour 
at conrt in ſuch a manner that any inconvenience wonld 
be ſubmitted to rather than part with them. The ſole 


reaſon of their appointment therefore was, that they 
Vol. III. 
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might act as the paſſive inſtruments of the late miniſter, Fra. 
who, though, from conſiderations of his bon perſonal re 
ſafety, he had thought proper ot retire from buſineſs; x 1 1 
yet had not abandoned his ambitious projets, but ſuppoſed 
continued to direct every thing as though he had (till fill to be 
been preſent. Oppoſition to the new miniſters was at the head 
therefore oppoſition to him; and it became thoſe who * actin 
underſtood the true intereſt of their coumry, and had 
a real regard for it, not to ſuffer ſuch a ſcheme of clan- 
deſtine adminiſtration. 9190 | 463 
Whether the party who made theſe aſſertions; really Different 

believed them or not cannot be known; but the cffect political 
was exactly the ſame as though they had. The great Principles 
object of both parties moſt probably was power; but the 1» 
their different ſituations required ibat they ſhould er” 
fels different political principles. The friends of lord 
Bute, and of the ſucceeding adminiſtration, were for 
preſerving to the crown the full exerciſe of à power 
which could not be diſputed, v/z. that of chooling its 
own ſervants. Their opponents, without denying this 
power, contended, that, according to the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, the crown ſhould be directed to the exer- 
ciſe of this public duty only by motives of national 
utility, and not by private friendſhip. In appointing 
the officers of ſtate, therefore, they infiſted, that re- 
ſpect ſhould be paid to thoſe poſſefied of great talents, 
who had done eminent ſervices to the nation, enjoyed 
the confidence of the nobility, and had influence a- 
mongſt the landed and mercantile intereſts. The ob- 
ſeryance of this rule, they contended, was the only 
proper balance which could be had againſt the enor- 
mous influence of the crown ariſing from the diſpoſal 
of ſo many places ; nor could the nation be reconciled 
to this power by any other means than a very popular 
uſe of it. Men might indeed be appointed according 
to the ſtrict letter of the law; bur unleſs theſe: were 
men in whom the majority of the nation already pur 
confidence, they never would be fatisfied, nor think 
themſelves ſecure againſt attempts on the conſtitution 
of the kingdom. When miniſters alſo found them- 
ſelves recommended to the royal favour, and as it were 
pre ſented to their places by the eſteem of the people, 
they would be ſtudious to deſerve, and ſecure them- 
ſelves in it; and upon theſe (which they called the 

rinciples of whigs) they ſaid that the government 

ad been honourably conducted ſince the revdiatjon, 
and the nation would never be at peace till they were' 
again eſtabliſhed on the ſame baſis, 469 

In the mean time the diſpoſition to libel and in- Mr Wilkes 

vective ſcemed io have gone beyond all bounds. The »pprebend- 
peace, the Scots, and Scottified adminiſtration, afford- . a ge- 
cd ſuch ſubjects of abuſe to the pretended patriots, that” — 
miniſtry reſolved at laſt to make an example of one of 


them by way of deterring the reſt from ſuch licenti- 


ouſneſs. For this purpoſe the paper called the North 
Briton was made choice of, which, in language much 
ſaperior to any other political work of the time, had 
abuſed the king, the miniſtry, and the Scots in an ex- 
travagant manner. One particolar ret (N* XLV.,) 
was deemed by thoſe in power to be actionable, and 


Mr Wilkes, member of parliament for Ayleſbury, was 
ſuppoſed to be the author. A warrant was there- 
fore granted for apprehending the author, publiſhers, 
&c. of this performance, but without mentioning 


Wilkes's name. In conſequence of this, however, ihree 
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Britain, meſſengers catered his houſe on the night between the 
—— 29h and zoth of April 1763, with an intention to 
ſeize him. He objected, however, to the legality of 
the warrant, becauſe his name was not mentioned in it, 
and likewiſe to the lateneſs of the hour; and, on 
threatening the meſſengers with violence, they thought 
proper to retire for that night. Next morning he was 
apprehended without making any reſiſtance, though 
ſome violence was neceſſary to get him into an hackney 
coach, which carried him before the decretaries of (tate 
470 for examination. 

illegal pro- On the firſt intimation of Mr Wilkes being in cu- 
ccedings a- ſtody, application was made for an habeas corpus ; but 
gainit him. g this could not be ſued out till four in the atternoon, 
ſeveral of his friends deſired admittance to him, which 
was peremptorily refuſed on pretence of an order from 
the ſccretarics of ſtate, This order, however, though 
repeatedly demanded, could not be produced, or at 
leaſt was not ſo; on which account the gentlemen, 
conceiving that they were not obliged to pay any re- 
gard to meſſengers acting only by a verbal commiſſion, 
entered the place where he was without further que- 

tion. 

This illegal ſtep was quickly followed by ſeveral o- 
thers, Mr Wilkes's houſe was ſearched, and his papers 
ſcized in his abſence ; and though it was certain that an 

471 Hhabras corpus was now obtained, he was nevertheleſs 
He is com- committed to the Tower. Here not only his friends, 
mitted to but even ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen of the firſt 
the tower. giſtinction, were denied acceſs, ner was his own bro- 

ther allowed to ſee him more than others. On the 
third day of May he was brought before the court of 
common pleas, where he made a moſt patriotic ſpeech, 
ſetting forth the love he had for his mijeſty, the bad 
conduct of miniſtry, not forgetting his own particular 
grievances, and that he had been treated © worſe than 
a Scotch rebel.“ His calc being learnedly argued by 
ſeveral eminent lawyers, he was remanded to the Tower 
for three days; after which ne was ordered to be 

472 brought up, that the affair might be finally ſettled, 
Deprived Next day lord Temple received a letter from ſecre- 
of his com- tary Egremont, informing him, that the King judged 


miſſion as it improper that Mr Wilkes ſhould continue => 
22 longer a coloncl of the Buckinghamſhire militia; and, 


incham. 109 after, Temple bimſelf was removed from being 
Cc mi. lord lieutenang of that county. Mr Wilkes then being 
tia, brought to Weſtminſter Hall at the time appointed, 
made another flaming ſpeech ; after which the judges 
took his caſe into conſideration. Their opinion was, 


that the warrant of a ſecretary of (tate was in no re- 


ſpect ſuperior to that of a common juſtice of peace; 

and, on the whole, that Mr Wilkes's commitment 

was illegal, It was likewiſe determined that his pri- 

vilege as member of parliament was infringed : this 

could not be forfented but by treaſon, fclony, or breach 

of the peace; none of which was imputed to him; for 

a libel, even though it bad been proved, had only a 

47z tendency to diſturb the peace, without any actual 

ſs diſchar- breach of it, Thus it was reſolved to diſcharge him; 
ted. and his bat, beſore he quiited the court, a gentleman of emi- 
ewe d, Nence in the profeſſion of the law ſtood up and ac- 
d 1. Juainted the judges, that he had juſt reccived a note 
legal. rom the attorney aud ſolicitor general, intreating his 
lordſhip not to give Mr Wilkes leave to depart till 

they came, which would be inſtantly, as they had 
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wenn rag to offer againſt his plea of privilege, This Britzia, 
owever, being rejected, the priſoner was ſet _—— 
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motion, 
at liberty. 


Mr Wilkes had no ſooner regained his freedom, than Eu 
he thowed himſelf reſolved to make all the advantage to rate a 
he could of the errors committed by the miniſtry, eber a 


. 2 . nimeſity "TY 
and to excite as general a ferment as poſlible. For ind 4 


miniflra- 


this purpoſe he wrote a very impudent letter to the 
earls of Egremont and Halifax, ia forming them, that 
his houſe had been robbed, and that the //elen goods 
were in the poſſeſſion of one or both of their lordſhips, 
inſiſting upon immediate reſtitution. This letter was 
printed, and many thouſand copies of it diſperſed ; 
ſoon after which an anſwer by the two noblemen was 

ublithed in the newſpapers, in which they inforwed 
bim of the true — of the ſeizure of his papers, 
that bis majeſty had ordered him to be proſecuted by 
the attorney-general, and that ſuch of his papers as 
did not lead to a proof of his guilt ſhonld be reſtored. 
This was quickly ſucceeded by a r: my, but the corre- 
ſpondence ceaſed on the part of their lordſhips. Mr 
Wilkes, however, crected a printing preſs in his own 
houſe, where he advertiſed the proceedings of the ad- 
miniſtration with all the original papers, at the price 
of a guinea. The North Briton now again made its 
appearance; the popular party were clatcd beyond 
meaſure with their ſucceſs ; thoſe who had ſiffered by 
general warrants ſought redreſs at law, and commonly 
obtained damages far beyond not only their real 
ſufferings, but even beyond their molt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. During the whole ſummer, the minds of 
the people were kept in continual agitation by po- 
litical pamphlets and libels of various kinds, while the 
affair of general warrants ſo cngroſſed the general at- 
tention, that by the time the parliament ſat down, No- 
vember 15th 1762, ſcarce any other ſubject of conver- 
ſation could be ſtarted in company. 


On the meeting of parliament his majeſty mention- 3 
ed in his ſpeech, the attempts that had been made to ings againſt 
divide the people; and before the addreſſes could be him in par- 


made in return, a meſſage was ſent to the commons, 
informing them of the ſuppoſed offence of Mr Wilkes, 
and of the proceedings againſt him, the exceptionable 
paper being alſo laid before the honſe. After warm 
debates, the North Briton was deemed a falſe, ſcanda- 
lous, and ſeditious libel, tending to excite traiterous 
inſurrections, &c. This was followed by another, that 
the privilege of parliament does not extend to the wri- 
ting and publiſhing ſeditious libels, nor onght to obſtruct 
the ordinary courſe of the laws in the ſpeedy and effec- 
tna] proſecution of ſo heinous and dangerous an offence. 
It did not, however, paſs the houſe of commons with- 
out a vigorous oppoſition, and ſeventeen members of the 
upper houſe proteſted againſt ir. 

The North Briton, No XLV. being condemned as 


man ; but this could not be done without great oppo- 
ſition from the mob. The exccmioner, conſtables, 
officers, and even the chief perſons concerned, were 
pelted with filth and dirt, and ſome of them inſulted 
in the groſſeſt manner. Mr Harley, one of the high 
ſheriffs, and member of parliament for London, was 
wounded by a billet taken from the fire ; the ſtaves of 
the conſtables were broken; and the whole officers and 
executioker driven off the field, while the remains of 


the 


tien. 


liament. 
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Diſtur 


ing the 


North Pri- 


ton. 
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deavoyrs 


ban- 
already mentioned, was ordered to be burnt by the hang- ces0n burn- 


a © Ct = wh 
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ePritzin. the paper were carred eff in triampli frota the flames, 
——— and in return, a large jack-voot was burnt at Tem- 
ple-bar, while the half-burnt North Britain was dif> 
played amidſt the acclamations of the populace. 

Mr Wilkes, in the mean time, determined to make 
the beſt uſe of the victory he had already gained, aud 
therefore comme ved a proſecution in the court of 
common pleas againſt Robert Wood, Efq; the under 
ſecretary of ſtate, for ſeizing his papers. The cauſe 


477 
The under 
ſecretary 
fncd for 
ſeizing Mr 
Wilkes's 


mer. . : > 

he was determined in his favour, and Wouc condemned 
493 in 1000). damages, with full coſts of ſuit. 

Mr Wilkes The proſecution with which Mr Wilkes had been 


proſecuted, threatened was now carried on with great vigour ; 
woundedin hut in the mean time, having groſsly affronted Samuel 
« duel, and Martin, Eſq; member for Camelford, by his abu- 
„arlawed. five language in the North Britain, he was by that 
gentleman challenged, and dangerouſly wounded in 
the belly with a piſtol bullet, —W hile he lay ill of bis 
wound, the houſe of commons put off his trial from 
time to time; but beginning at laſt to ſuſpect that 
there was ſome colluſion betwixt him and his phy- 
ſician, they enjoined Dr Heberden, and Mr Hawkins 
an eminent ſurgeon, to attend him, and report his 
caſe, Mr Wikes, however, did not think proper to 
admit a viſit from theſe gentlemen; but ſoon after 
took a journey to France to viſit his daughter, who, 
as he gave out, lay dangerouſly ill at Paris. 

The commons having now loſt all patience, and 
being certified that he had refuſed to admit the phy- 
ſician and ſurgeon ſent by them, proceeded againſt 
him in his abſence. The evidence appearing quite 
ſatisfactory, he was expelled the houſe, and a proſecu- 
tion afterwards commenced againſt him before the 
houſe of lords, on account of an obſcene and blaſphe- 
mous pamphlet, in which he had mentioned a reverend 
and learned biſhop in a moſt ſhameful manner. The 
event of all was, that, failing to appear to anſwer the 
charges againſt him, he was outlawed, which it was 
then ſuppoſed, would for ever confign his patriotiſm 

439 1 oblivion, | | 
A general The extreme ſeverity ſhown to Mr Wilkes did not at 
{pitit of li- all extinguiſh the fpirit of the party. A general infa- 
centiouſ= tuation in favour of licentious and abuhve writings 
nels ill ſeemed to have taken place; and to publiſh libels of 
prevails. this kind without the leaſt regard to truth or Juſtice 
was called liberty. At the very time that Mr Wikes 
was found guilty of pabliſhing the infamous pamphlet 
abovementioned, the common council of London pre- 
ſented their thanks to the city repreſentatives for their 
zealons and ſpirited endeavours to aſſert the rights and 
liberties of the ſubject, “ by their laudable attempt 
to obtain a ſeaſonable ani parliamentary declaration, 
That a general warrtnt for apprehending and ſeizing 
the authors, printers, and publiſhers of a ſeditious 
libel, together with their papers, is not warranted by 
law.“ Their gratitude they ſhewed to lord chief juſtice 
Pratt, for his decifion in Wilkes's affair, by preſenting 
him with the freedom of the city, and deſiring him to 
ſit for his picture to be placed in Guildhall. Theſe 
extravagant proceedings, however, did not paſs with- 
out ſtrong oppoſition, and were conſidered by the ſober 
part as highly unjuſt and improper, as well as indecent, 

The violent clamours which had been excited and 
ſtill contiaued, though in a leſs violent degree, did not 
prevent adminiſtration from paying that attention to 
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the exigencies of the nation which its preſent ſuvation pritaia, 

undoubtedly required. The practice of franking blank 

covers to po free per poſt, to any part of Great-Bri- 4 gy" 

tain, or Ireland, had arifen to an incredible height, franking 

and greatly prejudiced the revenue, The hands letters cor- 

of members of parljament were not only connter- reGed, 

feited, but the covers publicly fold withont the leaſt 

ſcruple; and, beſides this, the clerks of the poſt of- 

nee Claimed a privilege of franking, which extended 

even farther than that of members of the hovſe ; 

the latter being reſtricted to a certain weight, but the 

former denying that they were ſubject to any reſtrie- 

tion of this kind. The matter, however, was attend- 

ed with conſiderable difficulty when it came to be exa- 

mined in the houſe of commons. It was found, that 

though the vaſt increaſe of ſranks was detrimental to 

one branch of the revenue, it was ſerviceable to ano- 

ther by the immenſe conſumption of ſtamps it occa- 

ſioned; but at Jaſt the following act was paſſed as an 

eſtectual remedy, viz. That from the firſt of May 1764, 

No letters or packets ſhould be exempted from poſtage, 

except ſuch as were ſent to or from the king ; or ſach 

as, not exceeding twoounces in weight, ſhould be ſigned 

by a member of either honſe, the whole of the ſuper- 

ſcription being in his own hand-writing; or ſach as 

ſhould be directed to members of parliament, or other 

perſons ſpecified in the act. It was likewiſe enacted, 

that printed votes and proceedings in parliament, ſent 

without covers, or in covers open at the ſides, and only 

ſigned on the outſide by a member, ſhould go free, 

though ſuch packets were liable to be ſearched ; and to 

2 the greater force to theſe regulations, it was made 

elony and tranſportation for ſeven years to forge a 

frank. At this time it was proved that the annual 

poſtage of letters ſent free would amount to 70,0001. 

and that the profits accruing to the clerks of the poſt 

office amounted to between 800 and 170 l. each. 481 
Other plans for augmenting the revenue were that Plan for 

for ſettling the ifland of St John, and for the ſale of ſettling the 

the lately acquired American iflands. The former was iſland of 5t , 

propoſed by the earl of Egremont, who preſented a me- Jahn, and 

morial to his majeſty on the ſubject. Id this he de- — — 

ſired a grant of the whole iſland of St John's, in the — nw 

gulf of St Lawrence, to hold the ſame in fee of the 

crown for ever; ſpecifying particularly the various di- 

viſions, government, Ec. ; but, for reaſons unknown, 

the plan was never put in execution. The ſale of the 

conquered lands took place in March 1764. Theſe 

were particularly the iſlands of Grenada, the Grena- 

dines, Dominica, St Vincent, and Tobago. Sixpence 

an acre was to be paid as a quit-rent for cleared lands, 

and a penny a foot for ground-rent of tenements in 

towns, and ſixpence an acre for fields; but no perſon 

was to purchaſe more than 300 acres in Dominica, or 

500 in the other iſlands. 482 
One of the molt remarkable tranſactions of this year Renewal of 

was the rene wal of the charter of the bank, for which the charter 

the latter paid the ſum of 1, 100, oo0 l. into the exche- of the bank 


quer as a preſent to the public, beſides the advancing = 
a million to government upon exchequer bills. Ano- f MN 


ther, and, by its conſequences, ſtill more momentous 
affair, however, was the conſideration of methods to 
raiſe a revenue upon the American colonies. This had 
been formerly propoſed to Sir Robert Walpole; but 
that prudent miniſter wiſely declined to enter imo 
4N 2 ſuch 
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Britain ſuck a dangerous afair, ſaying that he would leave the notice, that tLe oppoſition on the coloniſts proved very Britain, 
— tx of we colonjes to thoſe who came after him in difireting io the mother country, on account of Ihe w—— 
office, The reaſon given tor ſuch a proceeding was vaſt ſums they owed, At this time they were incebt- 
the defraying the neceſſary charges of defendingthem, ed to the merchants of London four millions Sterling; 
which, though extremely reaſonable in itſcli, was done and fo ready were the latter to give them credit, that 
in ſach a manuer as excited a lame not to be extinguith- ſome of the American legitlatures paticd acts againit 
ed but by a total loſs of the authority of the parent incurring ſuch credit tor the fulare, A petition on 
ſtate. Belore this time, indeed, hints had been thrown the fahject was preſcmed to the houſc of commons; 
vt, that it was not impollible for the coloniſts to with- but, as ut denied the partiamentary right of taxation, it 
draw their dependence on Britain; and ſome difputes was not ellcwcd to be read, It was then propoſed, on 
nad taken place betwixt the different provinces, which the part of adminiſtration, that the agents thould ju 
were quieted only by the fear of the French, aud ſeem- iu 2 petition to the houſe for their being heard by 
ed to prognoſticate no good, It was thought proper countel in behalf of their reſpective colonics againſt the 
therefore now, When the colonies were not ouly ſecur- tax. The agents, however, not thinking themſelves 
ed but extended, to make the experiment whether empowered to grant ſuch a petition, the negociation 
they would be obedient or not, They contained more was broken off, and matters went on in America as we 

than two millions of people, and it was evidently ne- have cllewhere related, 478 
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ceſſary to raiſe a revenue from ſuch a numerous body. 
Some thonght it might be dangerous to provoke them; 
but to this it was replied by adminiſtration that the 


In other reſpects, the miniſtry took ſuch ſteps as Vigorous 
were undeniably proper for ſupporting the honour and conduct of 


dignity of the nation. Some encroachments having - a 
vn, 


danger muſt increaſe by forbearance; and as taxation 
was indiſpenſable, the ſooner the experiment was 
made, the better. The fatal trial being thus Cctermi- 
ned, an act was palled for preventing ſmuggling, fo 


4 that the duties laid on the American trade mighi come it was impollible as yet to find any jult cauſe of com- 
AR ayainſt into the hands of goverament, At this time an illicit plaint. The diſpoſition to tumult aud infurrettion, 489 
illicit trade trade was carried on betwixt the Britiſh and Spaniſh however, ſcems to have been now very general, The Inſurrec- 
with the colonies, which ſeemed to bid defiance to all law and fiik- weavers reſiding at Spittalficlds being diſtreſſed for tion of the 
Epaniards. regulation; and was no leſs diſagreeable to the Spa- want of employment, which they ſuppoled to proceed SPtAfele 
nith than to the Britiſh court. In ſome reſpects, how- from the clandeſtine importation of French ſilks, laid“ 
ever, the ſuppreſſion of this was very iuconvenient, and their caſe before his majeſty in the year 1764, who 
even intolerable, to the coloniſts; tor as the balance of graciouſly promiſed them relief, The ſufferers were 
trade with Britain was againſt them, it was impolllble relieved by the bounty of the public; but this ſeemed 
they could procure any ſpecie, except by trading with torender the matter worſe, by confirming them in ha— 
the Spaniards, from whom they were paid for their bits of indolence and idleneſs. At the ſame time, a 
gouds in gold and filver, This, and another act requiring bill, which was ſuppoſed to tend to their relief, being 
them to pay certain duties in caſh, contributed to thrown out, they began to aſſemble in valt numbers, 
that reſentment ſhown by the Americans to govern- which, gradually increaſing, are ſaid to have amount- 
ment, aud their abſolute refaſal to ſubinit to the ſtamp ed at latt to go, coo; ſeveral diſorders were committed, 
act which was alſo paſled this year, and it was not without the aſſiſtance of the ſoldiery, 
The augmentation of the revenue being the princi- aud the utmolt vigilance of the magiltrates, that the 
pal object of adminiſtration at this 4ime, the ſuppreſ- riot could be ſuppreſſed. 
Mun 1199 of ſmuggling at home, as well as in America, was During this inſurrection the ferment betwixt the 
urchaſed taken into conſideration, Though the great number court aud popular parties continued with unabated vi— 
y govern- of cutters and other veſſels fitted out by government gour. The miniſters were till attacked in numbetleſs 
ment. for this purpoſe had produced very ſalutary effects, the publications, and accuſed as being merely dependents 
iſle of Man, which belonged to the duke of Athol, and and ſubſtitutes to the car} of Bute; nor conld the ut- 
was not ſybje& to the cuſtom-houfe laws, lay ſo conve- molt care on the part either of that nobleman or the 
niently for the purpoſes of ſmuggling, that the utmoſt miniſters blunt the ſhafts of calumny and miſrepreſenta- 495 
vigilance of government was not ſufficient to ſuppreſs tion. An accident, however, now produced a con- illnels of 
it, The event was a treaty betwixt government and fiderable revolution at court, thongh it had very little the king 
the duke, by which the latter, for a ſum of money, effect in calming the minds of the people. This was and rcgen- 
ceded all the ſovereignty in the iſland he could claim, an illneſs with which the king was ſeized in the begin. 7 
and cutters were placed on thecoaſts and in the harbours ning of the year, which filled the public with appre- 
487 of the iſland as in other places of the kingdom. henſions, and produced 2 bill for ſettling the affairs of 
A general This diſpoſition to augment the revenue by all poſ- the kingdom in caſe of the crown falling into the 
2 ſible methods, ſeems to have ſerved to keep up the ge- hands of a miner. In ſettling this bill, miniſters were 
Kea —4 neral opinion of the oppreſſive and arbitrary meaſures ſaid to have behaved with very little reſpect to the 
doth in Bri- à bout to be purſued by government. The ill humour princeſs-dowager of Wales, and induſtrionſly to have 491 
tain and Of the Britiſh patriots ſtill continued ; and the ſtamp excluded her | ok a ſhare of the government. Theſe Change of 
America, bills were received in America with the utmoſt indig- proccedings were thought in a great meaſure to have miniſtry. 


nation,” The arguments for and againſt American 
taxation are now of no importance; and the particu- 
lars of their oppoſition are related under the article 
United States of America. Here we ſhall only take 


been made by the French and Spaniards, fuch rewon- 
ſtrauces were made to their reſpective courts, that ſa- 
tisſaction was quickly made; and though every trifle 
was ſuflicicnt to open the months of the popular party, 


alienated the affection of his majeſty from the miniſtry, 
who had hitherto been in great favour: Nor did their 
ſubſequent conduct ſhew them to be at all deſirous of 
regaining what they had loſt. They now contrived to 

have 
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Eritaia. have the earl of Bate's brother turned ont of a very 
w—— }crative polt which he enjoyed in Scotland, and in 
which he had never given the lea!: cauſe of complaint. 
A ſtep of this kind could not be agreeable to his ma- 
jeſty, nor could it recommend them to the popular party 
in England, who always maniteſted a pertect inditte- 
rence as to what paſſed in Scotland. On this occaſion 
lord Chatham is (aid to have been ſolicited again to ac- 
cept the office which he had formerly filled ſo much to 
492 the ſatisfaction of the nation, and to have declined it. 
New mini- A new miniſtry, however, was ſoon formed, at the 
(t-rerecom- recommendation of the duke of Cumberland. The 
mended by duke of Grafton and the honorable Mr Conway, bro- 
th: duke of ther to the carl of Hertford, were appointed fecreta- 
04 wood rics of ſtate, the marquis of Rockingham firſt lord of 
* the exchequer, and Mr Dowdeſwell chancellor and un- 
der treaſurer of the exchequer. The office of lord 
privy ſcal was conferred on the duke of Newcaſtle, and 
all other places were filled with men not oaly of known 
integrity, but ſuch as were agreeable to the people. 
Theſe changes, however, were not yet able to give 
Th: cia- ſatisfaction. The opinion that affairs were (till ma- 
mont a- naged by the earl of Bate continued to prevail, and 
«cant lord was induſtrioutly kept up by the political writers of 
pure fei the time. The city of London exprefled their diſ- 
keytP- content on the occation of addreſſing his majeſty on 
the birth of a third ſon. They now took the oppor- 
tunity of aſſuring him of “their faithful attachment 
to his royal houſe, and the true honour of his crown, 
whenever a happy eflavliſhment of public meaſures ſhould 
preſent a favourable vecaſion ; and that they would be 
ready to exert their utmoſt abilities in ſupport of ſuch 
wiſe councils as apparently tended io render his ma- 
jeſty's reign happy and glorious.“ 

Theſe cxpreſſions ſhowed ſuch an evident diſappro- 
bation of his majcſty's choice, that it could not fail 
Death of to offend both king and miniſtry ; but before the latter 
.us royal conld ſhow any token of reſentment, they loſt their 
wghncls great friend and patron the duke of Cumberland. His 
the duke of death happened on the 31ſt of October 1765. He 

Cumber- PP f ! 
"TY had been that evening aſſiſting at one of thoſe conncils 
frequently held, in order to pat matters in a way of 
being more ſpeedily diſpatched by rhe privy council; 
where being ſeized with a ſudden diforder, of which 
he had ſome ſymptoms the evening before, he fell 
ſenſeleſs in the arins of the carl of Albemarle, and 
expired almoſt inſtantaneouſly. His death was great- 
ly lamented, not only by their majeſties, but by the 
whole nation, being univerſally eſtcemed not only as a 
brave commander, but an excellent member of ſociety, 
| an encourager of induſtry, and an active promoter of 

435 the arts of peace. 

Arguments In the mean time, the diſcontents which inflamed 
for and a- the American colonies continued alſo to agitate the 
gainit th: minds of the people of Great Britain; nor indeed 
ſtamp att. was It reaſonable to expect that they conld be ſatisficd 
in their preſent condition; commerce being almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed, manufactures at a ſtand, and provi- 
fions extravagantly dear. The vaſt ſums owing to the 
Britiſh merchants by the Americans alſo ſeverely af- 
fected the trading and manufaQuring part of the 
country. Theſe, amounting to ſeveral millions, the 
coloniſts abſolutely refuſed to pay, unleſs the obnoxi- 
ous laws ſhould be repealed. Adminiſtration were 
therefore under the neceſſity of inſtantly enforcing the 
ſtamp act by fire and ſword, or of procuring its imme- 
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diate repeal in parliament, The loſs of the duke of Vrirain. 

Cumberland was now leverely felt, as he had been ac- 

cuſtomed to alliſt adminiſtration with his advice, and 

was highly reſpected by the nation for his good ſenſe. 

At this period, however, it is doubtful if human wil— 

dom could have prevented the conſequences which enſu- 

ed. Adminiſtration endeavoured, as much as perhaps was 

pollible, to avoid the two extremes, either of ruſhing; 

inſtantly into a civil war, or of facrificing the dignity 

of the crown or nation by irreſolution or weakneſs. 

They ſuſpended their opinion until they ſhould receive 

certain intelligence from the American governors how 

affairs ſtood in that country ; and their letters on that 

occaſion ſtill do them honour. The oppoſite party 

animadverted ſeverely on this conduct. They inliſted 

on having the moſt coercive methods immediately put 

in execution for enforcing the laws in which they them - 

ſelves had fo great a ſhare; and it is probable that 

they wiſhed matters to come to extremities before the 496 

ſuting down of parliament. Pacific meaſures, how- It is repcal- 

ever, at this time prevailed : the ſtamp att was repeal- ed. 

ed; but at the ſame time another was made, declariny 

the right of parliament not only to tax the colonies, but 

to bind them in all caſes whatever. 497 
The repea] of the ſtamp act occaſioned nniverſal Tranquilli- 

joy both in Britain and America, though, as parlia- ty isnot re- 

ment inſiſted upon their right of taxation, which the 8 

oppoſite party denied, matters were till as far from . 

any real accommodation as ever. The apprehenſions of 

the Americans were ſoon after augmented by the duties 

laid upon glaſs, painters colours, and tea, imported 

into their country, while at home the dearneſs of pro- 

viſions, and ſome improper ſteps taken by miniſtry to 

remedy the evil, kept up the general outcry again{t 

them. A peneral diſpoſition to tumalr and riot ftill 

continned ; and nnhappily the civil power now ſeemed 

to loſe its force, aud a general anarchy, under the name 

of liberty, to be approaching. 498 
In this ſtate of affairs adminiſtration were once Return of 

more diſturbed by the appearance of Mr Wilkes, who Mr Wilkes, 

had returned from his exile, and, on the diſſolution of his clection- 

parliament in 1768, though an outlaw, ſtood candi- 

date for the city of London. He was reccived by the 

populace with loud acclamations, and ſeveral merchants 

and people of large property eſpouſed his cauſe, and a 

ſubſcription was entered into for the payment of his 

debts. He failed, however, in his deſign of repre- 

ſenting the city of London, but inſtantly declared 

himſelf a candidate for Middleſex. The tumults and 

riots which now took place were innumerable ; and 

ſuch was the animoſity betwixt the two parties, that 

a civil war ſeemed to be threatened, Our limits will not 

allow of any particular detail of theſe tranſactions. It 

will be ſufficient to take notice, that on a legal trial the 

outlawry of MrWilkes was reverſed, and he wascondem- 

ned for his offences to pay a fine of L, 1000, and to be 

impriſoned for twelve months. Being idolized by the 

people, however, and powerfully ſupported, he was 

repeatedly choſen member for Middleſex, and as often 

rejected by the houſe of commons, The tumults on 

this occaſion were not always ended without bloodſhed ; 


and the interpoſition of the military was conſtrued b 


the patriots as an indication of a deſign to eſtabliſh 
miniſterial authority by the moſt barbarous methods. 
In ſliort the behaviour of the people of England and 
America was at this time ſo very much alike, * 

Sun 
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nritain. both ſcemed to be actuated by one ſpirit, and the rage 
—— of the Engliſh patriots undoubtedly contributed to con- 
firm the coloniſts in their oppoſition. 
Difference The diſſcnſions which had ſo long prevailed in the 
with Spain kingdom did not paſs unnoticed by the other Euro- 
con-erning pean powers, particularly the French and Spaniarcs, 
ade Beth bad applicd themſclves with alſiduity to the in- 
dna, creaſe of their marine; and many began to prognoſti- 
cate an attack from one or other or both of theſe na- 
tions. The Spaniards firſt ſhowed an inclination to 
come to a rupture with Britain, The ſubject in diſ- 
* See Fall- pate was a ſctilement formed on Falkland's iſlands“, 
band's near the ſouthera extremity of the American conti- 
. nent. A ſcheme of this kind bad been thought of as 
222 lim early as the reign of Charles II. but it was not till af. 
3 ter lord Anſon's voyage that much attention lad 
formerly been paid to it. In the printed account of it, his 
propoſed Jordſhip ſhowed the dauger incurred by our navigators 
on thele through the treachery of the Portugueſe in Braſil; 
ende. and that it was a matter of the — importance to 
diſcover ſome place more to the ſouthward, where ſhips 
might be ſupplied with neceſſaries for their voyage 
round Cape Horn; and among others, he pointed out 
Falkland's iſlands as eligible for this purpole. When 
at the head of the admiralty, bis lordſhipalſo forwarded 
the ſcheme as much as poſſible; and ſome preparations 
were made for putting it in execution: but as it met 
with oppolition at home, and gave offence to the court 
of Madrid, it was laid aſide till the year 1764, when it 
was revived by lord Egmont. Commodore Byron 
being then ſent out with proper neceſſaries, took pol- 
ſeſſion of them in the name of his majeſty, and repre- 
ſented them in a favourable light ; while bis ſucceſſor, 
100 captain M. Bride, affirmed, that the ſoil was utterly in- 
A French Capable of cultivation, and the climate intolerable. 
colony ſet- Be this as it will, the iſlands in queſtion had attract- 
tles there. ed alſo the notice of the French. So Tow, however, 
had the nation been reduced by the late war, that no 
project of the kind could yet be put in execution at 
the public expence. M. Bougainville, therefore, with 
the aſſiſtance of his friends, undertook to form a ſet- 
tlement on Falkland's iſlands at their own riſk. The 
ſcheme was put in execution in the beginning of the 
year 1764; and a ſettlement formed on the eaſtern 
part of the ſame iſland where commodore Byron had 
eſtabliſhed an Eugliſh colony on the weſtern ſide, His 
account of the conntry was ſtill more favourable than 
that of the Engliſh commander; but as the project 
had been andemaken with a view to other diſcoveries 
and advantages, which probably did not turn out ac- 
cording to expeRation, the French adventurers ſoon 
became weary of their new colony ; to which alſo the 
503 diſpleaſure of the Spaniards, who were greatly offend- 
They aban- ed, did not a litile contribute. M. Bougainville, 
don it to therefore, being reimburſed in his expences, and the 
the Spani- French having given up every claim of diſcovery or 
ards. 1 
1765, took poſſeſſion of the fort built by the French, 
and changed the name of the harbour from Port Louis 
to Port Solidad. 
In the year 1769, captain Hunt of the Tamar fri- 
ate, happening to be on a cruize off Falkland's 
Fan's, fell in with a Spaniſh ſchooner which had been 
at Port Solidad. During all this time, it is uncertain 
whether the Britich and Spaniſh ſettlers knew of one 


nn, 
another cr not, From the behaviour of captain Hort eite 
we ſhould ſwppoſe that they did not; as be charged 


riglit of poſſeſſion, the Spaniards landed ſome troops in 
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the commander of the ſchooner to depart from that 
coaſt, being the property of his Britannic majeſty. 
Ihe ſchooner, however, ſoon returned, bringing an 
fficer from the governor ot Buenos Ayres, who gave 
the like warning to c2ptain Hunt to depart from the 
coaſt, as belonging to the king of Spain. Some alter- 
cation enſued ; but captain Hunt, not chooſing to carry 
matters to extremities, ſei fail tor England, where he 
arrived in June 1770. 


At the departure of captain Hunt, two frigates The Se. 
were left at Faikland's iflands. One of theſe was loſi niards o- 
in a ſhort time after ; and on the 4th of June 1770, blige the 


a Spaniſh frigate arrived at the Enyliſh ſeule ment jt to 
ec 


named Fort Egmont, with a number of guns and other 
warlike utenſils for carrying on 4 regular ſiege. In 
three days, four other frigates arrived, laden in the 
ſame manner; ſo that the Engliſh commander, captain 
Farmer, finding all reſiſtance vain, was obliged to capi- 
tulate. The Enpliſh were ordered to depart within a 
limited time, carrying with them what ſtores they 
could; and the Spaniſh commander declared himſelf 
anſwerable for what they ſhould leave on the iſland. 
The time allowed them to remain at Port Egmont was 
to be determined by the governor ; and for the greater 
ſecurity, the rudder was taken off from captain Far- 
mer's ſhip, and kept on ſhore till the appointed period; 
after which the frigate was permitted to depart, and in 
70 days arrived at Portſmouth. 


+ ; 4 
An inſult to the Britiſh flag, ſo audacious, ſcemed Parliamer- 
to render war inevitable unleſs proper reparation was tary trans- 


very ſpeedily made, It was accordingly mentioned in 2 ion, re- 
lating to 


this Hair. 


the ſpeech from the throne, November 13th 1770; 
and an immediate demand of ſatisfaction for the injury 
was promiſed, and that the neceſſary preparations for 
war, which had been begun, ſhould not be diſcontinued, 
The affairs of America were alſo taken notice of, 
where grounds of complaint flill exiſted, notwith- 
ſtanding the ceſſation of thoſe combinations which 
had diſtreſſed the commerce of Britain. Theſe pro- 
miles, with regard to the affair of Falkland's iſlands, 
however, were far from giving general ſatisfaction. 
The ſpeech, as the work of miniſtry, was moſt violent- 
ly attacked by oppoſition ; and an addreſs in anſwer 
io it, it was ſaid, would be an eulogium on miniſters 


who did not deſerve it. News had arrived, they ſaid, 


from Falkland's iſlands in June, which ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated the deſigns of Spain; and Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca were left open to the attacks of that power, 
withont any preparation being made to re ſiſt them. The 
whole conduct of the miniſtry was ſaid to be puſillani- 
mous; and the love of peace, which was given out as 
the reaſon of their unwillingneſs to reſent the injury, 
was treated with contempt. 
A motion was now made in both houſes, ſor an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Spaniards on this occa- 
ion, and that all the papers and letters relative to it 
ſhould be laid before parliament. The demand, how- 
ever, was oppoſed by miniſtry, who inſiſted that the 
laws of negociation precluded the idea of expoling 
any letters or papers ſent in confidence while the nego- 
ciation was depending ; and they aſſerted that the king 
of Spain had diſavowed the conduct of his officer, and 
promiſed ſatisfadtion. It would have been raſh, they 


ſaid, 


iſlands. 


90 
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Britain. ſaid, to proceed to extremitics betwixt the two crowns, notice was taken in them, it muſt have been verbal; Aritein. 
when perhaps the officer only was to blame; but if, but at any rate there were papers ſufficient to cuablW n 
after remonſtrance, the court of Spain refuſed ſatisfac- the houſe to determine the propriety or impropriety - f 
tion, we were then authorized to force that juſtice their conduct throughout the whole tranſaction; for 
525 Which was refuſed in an amicable manner. every thing decilive or explicit was in writing, and 

Negocia- Some time before this, Mr Harris, the Engliſh mi- every thing was laid before them. 

tons with niſter at the court of Madrid, diſpatched a letter to All thete excuſes, however, could not yet ſatisfy 

e lord Weymouth, informing him that a ſhip had arrived oppoſition. 
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from Buenos Ayres with an account of the intended 
expedition againſt Port Egmont, the number of men 
to be employed, and the time fixed for its departure; 
at the ſame time that it was allerted by prince Maſe- 
rans, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that he had every reaſon 
to believe that the governor of Buenos Ayres had em- 
ployed force at Port Egmont without any orders ; and 
hoped that, by diſavowing this proceeding, he might 
prevent any miſunderſtanding berwixt the two king- 
doms. To this his lordſhip replicd in a ſpirited manner, 
aſking, among other things, Whether che prince had 
any orders to diſayow the proceedings of the governor ? 
And, on his reply in the negative, a formal diſavowal 
was demanded. After ſome time, his lordſhip was in- 
formed that the prince had orders to diſavow any par- 
ticular orders give to Mr Bucarelli, the governor of 
Buenos Ayres, and at the ſame time to ſay, that he had 
ated agreeably to his general inſtructions and oath as 
governor ; that the iſland ſhould be reftored ; and that 
it was expected the king of Britain would, on his part, 
diſavow the conduct of captain Hunt, whoſe menace 
had induced the governor to act as he did. 

This reply did not by any means prove agreeable ; 
and ſoon after the conduct of the court of Spain be- 
came ſo ſuſpicious, that Mr Harris was ordered to quit 
the court of Madrid; and the correſpondence between 
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It was reported, and generally believed, 
that France had interpoſed in the affair in conſequence 
of which, a mution was made to addreſs his majeſty 
for information whether any ſuch jutcrference_ had 
taken place, and of what nature it was, or in what 
manner it had been conducted. The miniſter denied 
that there had been any ſuch interference; but it was 
inſiſted that it was inſufficient ; that the word of the 
king was requilite, as that of the miniſter could not be 
ſatisfactory, even ſuppoſing him to be upright. It did 
not, however, appear that any correſpondence in writ- 
in had taken place betwixt the two courts; and when 
the miniſter was aſked, whether France had ever inter- 
poſed as mediator? he anſwered, that“ England had 
not employed France in that capacity ; but that the 
word interpoſed was of a meaning too vague for direct 
explanation; and it was unuſual to demand verbal ne- 
gociations, while papers were laid before them : That 
as all Europe had an eye to the compromiſing of diffe- 
rences betwixt ſtates; it was not to be ſuppaſed that 
France would be altogether ſilent ; but nothing (ſays 
he) diſhonourable has ever paſſed.” Oppoſition ſtill 
inliſted that they had a right to have an account of 
verbal negociations as well as others; and that if this 
right was given up, a miniſter had no more todo, when 
he wiſhed to promote an inſidious meaſure, than to 
conduct it by verbal correſpondence. The motion, 


prince Maſerans and the court of England was no 
longer continued. About this time lord Weymouth 
reſigned his office, and was ſucceeded by the carl of 
Rochford ; and the affair of Falkland's iſlands was no 
longer openly ſpoken of. On the ſitting down of the 

arliament, January 22d 1771, however, it was again 
brought before the houſe, and the declaration of the 
Spaniih ambaſſador, with Rochford's acceptance, were 
announced, Prince Maſerans then diſavowed, in the 
name of his maſter, the violence uſed at Port Egmont; 
to the reſtitution of which he agreed, and hoped that 
this reſtitution would be looked upon as ample ſatis- 
faction, and at the ſame time as not affecting the que- 
ſtion concerning the prior ſovercignty of the illands. 
This produced a new demand for copies of all papers, 
letters, and declarations of every kind rclative to Falk- 
land's iſlands : but though it was now ſeemingly com- 
plied with, the oppoſite party affirmed that it was ſtill 
only in part ; for beſides a chaſm of near two months, 


however, was loſt by agreat majority in both houſes, 506 
This manner of deciding the queſtion was ſo far from A general 

allaying the general ferment, that it rendered it much difatisfac- 

worſe. The tranſaQtion was conſidered as entirely dif- tion with 

grace ſul to the Britiſh nation; nor were all the argu- te N 

meuts that could be uſed by the miniſterial party in any nei is. 

degree ſufficient to overthrow the general opinion. terminated 

The reſtitution of the ifland was thought to be an 

inadequate recompenſe for the affront that had been of- 

ſered; and the objections to it were urged on a motion 

for an addreſs to return thanks for the communication. 

of the Spaniſh declaration, and to teſtify their ſatisfac- 

tion with the redreſs that had been obtained. This 

addreſs was not carried without conſiderable diffical- 

ty, and produced a proteſt from 19 peers. On the 

part of Spain, however, every part of the agreement 507 

was oſtenſibly fulfilled ; Port Egmont was reſtored, and The ſettle- 


the Britiſh once more took poſleflion of it, though it mo ne” 
y - 


during which time there was no account whatever, none 
of the copies of the claims or repreſentations made by 
the court of Spain, ſince the firſt ſettlement of the 
iſlands, were given up. Thus a ſuſpicion was produ- 
ced, 'that the concealment of theſe papers, and the de- 
ficiencies in the order of their dates, might proceed 
from ſome miſconduct during the periods in queſtion ; 
and which adminiſtration was willing to conceal from 
the world. To theſe objections it was replied, that 
every paper which could be found in the ſeveral offices 
had been preſented ; and that if there had been any 
correſpondence between the two courts, of which no 
2 


was in a ſhort time after evacuated, according 10 a 
private agreement, as was ſuſpected, between miniſtry 
and the court of Spain ; but of this no evidence ever 
appeared to the public. 

In other reſpects, the greateſt diſcontents raged 
throughout the kingdom. A fire which happened at 
Portſmouth in the year 1770 excited numberleſs jea- 
louſies, aud was by ſome imputed to enemies on the 
continent. The affair of the Middleſex election was 
never forgot; and, notwithſtanding many repulſes, the 
city of London ſtill ventured to preſent new petitions, 
to the throne. In one preſented this year by Mr 


Beckford, the lord mayor at that time, they lamented 


the 


doned. 
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Britain. the heavy diſpleaſure under which they ſeemed to have 
— — fallen with his mzjeſty, and renewed a petition, fre- 
quently preſented before, concerning a diſſolution of 
parliament. This, however, met with a very unfavour- 
able anſwer : his majeſty informed the lord mayor, that 
his ſentiments on that ſubject continued unchanged ; 
and that“ he ſhould ill deſerve the title of Father of 
his people, ſhoald he ſufſer himſelf io be prevailed on 
to make ſuch an uſe of his prerogative as he could nt 
593 but think inconſiſtent with rhe intereſt, and dangerous 
Pemark- to the conſtitution, of the kingdom.“ Mr Beckford 
able ſpeech was ſo far from being diſheartened by this anſwer, that 
of Mr he demanded leave to ſpeak to the king; which being 
Beckford obtained, he made a ſpeech of conſiderable length, and 
ng man concluded with telling his majeſty, that“ whoever had 
2 already dared, or ſhould hereafter endeavour, by falſe 
inſinuations and ſuggeſtions, to alienate his majeſty's 
allections from his loyal ſubjects in general, and the 
city of London in particolar, was an enemy to his 
majeſty's perſon and family, a violator of the public 
peace, and a betrayer of our happy conſtitution as it 
509g Was eſtabliſhed at the glorions revolution.“ To this 
Gives of. no anſwer was made, though it gave great offence: 
ſence, and when Mr Beckford went afterwards to St James's 
with an addreſs on the queen's ſafe delivery ot a prin- 
ceſs, he was told, that “ as his lordſhip had thought 
fit to ſpeak to his majeſty after his anſwer to the late 
remonſtrance; as it was unuſual, his majeſty deſired 
that nothing of the kind might happen for the fu- 

ture,” 

This behaviour of Mr Beckford was by many of the 
court party cenſured in an extreme degree, as indecent, 
nnprecedented, impudent, and little ſhort of nigh trea- 
ſon ; while, on the other hand, he was on the {ame ac- 
count raiſed to the higheſt pinnacle of popular favour, 

m a. He did not long, however, enjoy the applauſe of the 
people, dying within a ſhort time after he made the 
celebrated ſpeech abovementioned, and his death was 
reckoned an irreparable loſs to the whole party. Se- 
veral other petitions were preſented on the ſabje& of 
popular grievances; but the perpetual neglect with 
which they were treated at laſt brought that mode of 
application into diſuſe. A new ſubje& of contention, 
however, now offered itſelf. The navy was in a bad 
condition, and the ſailors every where avoided the ſer- 
vice. Towards the end of Anguſt 16 ſhips of the line 
were ready to put to ſea; but the legality of preſs war- 
rants being me the manning of "them became 
2 matter of great difficulty. The new lord Mayor, 

511 Braſs Croſby, refuſed to back the warrants ; which prov- 

Propofals ed a vexatious matter to the miniſtry. They were 

tor redu- further provoked by the unbonnded liberty to which 
cing the the preſs had been carried, and the mode of proceed- 

2 et ing againſt ſome libellers had gr many com- 

1 plaints regarding the powers of the attorney gene- 

ey gene- ; ; , 

ral. ral. He had filed informations and carried on proſe- 
cutions ex officio, without going through the forms ob- 
ſerved in all other caſes.—* This (it was faid by the 
patriotic party) was inconſiſtent with the nature of a 
free povernment. No power can be more dangerons 
to private liberty, nor to the virthe or principles of him 
who enjoys it. The attorney acts under a miniſter, 
and his ſenſe of duty muſt be very ſtrong, or his inde- 
pendence very thoroughly ſecured by contentment, if 


I 


he is at no time tempted to ſwerve from the laws of Pritain. 
conſcience and equity. It is in his power to give 


what name he pleaſes to a paper, and call it feditious 
or treaſonable; then, without the interfetence of a 
jury, he proceeds totry the offender ; who, though he 
may be acquitted, may nevertheleſs be ruined by the 
expences attending his juſtification.“ Examples were 
cited on this occation of very flaprant oppreſſion and 
injuſtice from this very power: the laws, it was ſaid, 
were become changeable at the pleaſure of a judge, 
and the liberty ot the ſubject was taken from him, 
whenever he became obnoxious to his ſuperiors. As 
theſe proceedings had therefore been the cauſe of very 
general complaint, a motion was made in the houſe of 
commons to bring in a bill for explaining and amend- 
ing an act of the 4th and 5th of William and Mary 
to prevent invidious informations, and for the more 
eaſy reverſal of ontlawries in the court of king's bench. 


This motion was rejected by a great majority; the Rejected. 


miniſterial party nrging, that the power of the attor- 
ney general was the fame that ever it had been, and 
founded on common Jaw. The abuſe of power was 
no argument againſt the legal exerciſe of it; it was 
dangerous to overthrow eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ; the ac- 
tions of the attorney-general were cognizable by par- 
lament, which controul muſt for ever prevent a licen- 
tious exertion of his power, &c. 
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Theſe arguments, however, even with the rejection Diſput-s 
of the motion, did not put an end to the diſputes on concerviry 
this head. The courts of juſtice themſelves were at the beta» 


this time held up in a very deſpicable light, on ac- 


count of ſome late deciſions which had beet deemed Judge“ 


contrary to law and uſual practice. By theſe the 
jadges had aſſumed a power of determining whether a 
paper was a libel or not; and the buſineſs of the jury 
was confined to the determination of the fact regard- 
ing its publication; and thus it was ſaid to have ap- 
peared, that the judges had it in their power to puniſh 
a man who had been found guilty of publiſhing a pa- 
per, whether ſeditions or not. Lord Chatham, in a 
ſpeech on the Middleſex election, took occalion to 
mention theſe abuſes; and was anſwered by lord Manſ- 
field, who looked upon himſelf to be particularly 
pointed at. The former, however, was ſo little con- 
vinced by his anſwer, that be drew from it an addi— 
tional confirmation of his own arguments; and moved 
that a day ſhould be appointed for taking into conſi— 
deration the conduct of the judges ; in which he was 
ably ſeconded by the late lord chancellor. A com- 
mittee was accordingly moved for on December 6th 
1770, to inquire into the matter; but, after much de- 
bare, was 15 U. by 184 to 76. The affair, however, 
did not yet ſeem to be determined. Lord Mansfield gave 
notice next day, that on Monday he would communicate 
tothe houſe of lords a matter of the ntmoſt importance ; 
but, when that day came, he produced nothing but a 
paper containing the caſe of Woodfall the printer as 
tried in the court of king's bench, that whoever pleaſed 
might read or rake copies of it, This was looked 
upon as exceedingly frivolous, and greatly diſap- 
pointed the expectations of the whole houſe. His 
lordſiip was aſked, whether he meant that the paper 
fnould be entered on the journals of the houſe or not! 
To which he anſwered, that he had no ſuch ankentige, 
| W | at 
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bat only that it ſhould be left in the hands of the 


A clerk; on which the affair would probably have been 
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overlooked altogether, had not the late lord chancel- 
lor, who all along ſtrongly ſupported the motion, ſtood 
up to accuſe lord Mansfield, from the very paper to 
which he appealed, of a practice repugnant to the law 
of England. Hence he took occaſion to propole 
ſome queries relative to the power of jurics, and chal- 
lenged his antagoniſt to a debate either at that time 
or ſoon after, But this method of proceeding was 
complained of as too precipitate, and an excuſe was 
likewiſe made for not aſſigning a day for the debate 
at any other time ; ſo that the matter ſoon ſunk into 
oblivion. It was, izowever, loudly talked of without 
doors ; and the judges, who had already fallen much in 
the eſtimation of the people, now became much more 
obnoxious. Pamphlets were printed containing the 
moſt ſevere aecuſations; compariſons were made be- 
twixt ſome of the law lords and their predeceſſors, and 
even the print-ſhops were filled with ridiculous and ſa- 
tirical pictures. 

An accident which took place ſoon after contri- 
buted alſo greatly to leſſen the character not only of 
the miniſterial party, but even that of both houſes of 
parliament taken collectively, in the eyes of the vulgar, 
to an extreme degree; and indeed it mult be owned 
that nothing could be more derogatory to the honour 
of the firſt aſſembly of the nation, or to that of the 
individuals who compoſed it. A motion was made 
on the roth of December 1770 by the Dake of Man- 
cheſter, that an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to give orders for 
quickening our preparations for defence in the Weſt- 
Indies and in the Mediterranean; and particularly 
for ſecuring the poſts of Gibraltar and Minorca, But 
while his grace was deſcanting on the negligence of 
miniſtry in leaving poſts of ſuch importance in a de- 
fenceleſs ſtate, he was ſuddenly interrupted by lord 
Gower, who inſiſted on having the houſe immediately 
cleared of all but thoſe who had a right to fit there. 
* When motions (ſaid he) are thus brought in by ſur- 
priſe, and without the knowledge of the houſe as to 
their contents, it is impoſſible but ſuch things may 
be ſpoken as are improper for the gencral ear; eſpeci- 
ally as the enemy may have ſpies in the houſe, in or- 
der to convey ſecret intelligence, and expoſe ihe na- 
kedneſs of our poſſeſſions.” His lordſhip was an- 
ſwered by the duke of Richmond, who complained of 
the interruption given to the duke of Mancheſter as 
a proceeding both irregular and inſidious. This pro- 
daced a conſiderable degree of altercation, and the 


cry of“ Clear the houſe!” reſounded from all quar- 


ters. Several members attempted to ſpeak, but find- 
ing it impoſſible, and piqued at this ſhameful beha- 
viour, 18 or 19 of them left the houſe in a body. 


Members The members of the houſe of commons then preſent 
of the houſe were not only commanded to depart, but ſome of the 
*: commons lords went perſonally to the bar, and infiſted on their 


aironted, 
Which occa- 
ſons a miſ- 


under. 
ſtanding 


leaving the houſe immediately. Theſe unfortunate 
members alleged in excuſe, that they attended with a 
bill, and were there in the diſcharye of their duty ; 
but this availed nothing, they were peremptorily or- 


” 


betwixtthe dered to withdraw till their meſſage ſhould be deliver- 


two lwuſes. ed; and, aſter poing through the uſual forms, were 


turned out of doors amidſt the 
Vor. III. 


greateſt tumult and up- 
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roar, In the mean time the lords, who had juſt left 
the houſe of peers, had gone to the lower houſe, where 
they were liſtening to the debates, when the com- 
moners, who had been turned out of the houſe of lords, 
arrived full of indignation, and making loud com- 
plaints of the affront they had received. This was re- 
ſented by turning out indiſcriminately all the ſpecta- 
tors; among whom were the 18 peers juſt mentioned, 
who were thus ſhut out from both houles. The attair 
terminated in a miſunderſtanding betwixt the two 
houſes, which continued during the whole ſeſſion. 
Sixteen lords joincd in a proteſt, and in the warm- 
eſt terms cenſured the treatment they had met with, 
as well as the unprecedented behaviour of admini— 
itration, who had thus attempted to ſuppreſs the free- 
dom of argument, and render the conduct of the 
houſe an object of cenſure and ridicule to the whole 
world. 

After the diſcuſſion of the affair of Falkland's iſlands 
in the manner already related, a moſt unheard of in- 
ſtance of corruption was laid before parliameut in the 
borough of New Shorcham in Suſlex, The conteſt 
was occationed by the returning officer, Mr Roberts, 
having returned a candidate with only 37 votes, whe: 
the other had 87; and, on bringing him to trial for 
this ſtrange proceeding, the following ſcene of villany 
was laid open. A great number of the freemen of the 
borough had formed themſelves into a ſociety, called 
the Chriſtian Society or Club; but, inſtead of keep- 
ing up the character indicated by this title, it was 
clearly proved by the returning officer, who formerly 
belonged to it, that it was employed only for the pur- 
poles of venality. A ſelect committee of the members 
were appointed to ſell the borongh to the higheſt bid- 
der. The committce men never appeared at elections 
themſelves, but gave orders to the reſt, and directed 
them how to vote; and, after the election was over, 
ſhared the profits among themſelves. Though all this 
was clearly proved, the returning officer was diſmiſſed 
with only a reprimand from the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, for having treſpaſſed upon the ſorms to 
be ſacredly obſerved by a returning officer. A more 
ſevere puniſhment, however, was reſerved for the bo- 
rough, and thoſe wretches who had aſſumed the name 
of the Chriſtian Club, A motion for an inquiry being 
carried unanimouſly, a bill was brought in to incapa- 
citate 81 freemen of this borough, whoſe names were 
mentioned, from ever voting at parliamentary clec- 
tions; and, for the more effectually preventing bribery 
and corruption, the attorney general was ordered to 
proſecute the committee belonging to the Chriſtian 
club: the members were allowed counſel, and many 
dittcrent opinions were offered regarding the mode of 
puniſhment. Some were mercifully inclined only to 
reprimand them, while others propoſed to disfranchiſe 
the borough, however, the bill for incapacitation was 


pa ſſed at length, though it did not receive the royal 


aſſent till the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 

The unbounded licentiouſneſs of the preſs now cal- 
led the attention of parliament, though the evil ap- 
peared in a manner incapable of being checked. At 


this time neither rank nor character were any ſecirity 
againſt the voice of calumny from one party or other; 
and indeed it was hard to ſay on what lide the moſt 
The miniſtry, how- 

cver, 


intemperate violence appeared. 
40 


Pritain. 
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Britain. ever, provoked by a long courſe of oppoſition, made 

the loudeſt complaints of the freedom taken with their 

names ; while it was retorted by oppolition, that the a- 

buſe from one quarter was as great as from the other. 

Some members of the houſe of commons complained 

that their ſpeeches had been miſrepreſented in the pa- 

pers and endeavoured to put a ſtop to the practice of 

printing them, It was now conſidered as a matter 

contrary to the ſtanding order of the houſe to print 

the ſpeeches of the members of parliament at all; and 

512 2 motion for calling two of the principal printers to 

Conteſt of account was carried by a conſiderable majority. The 

the houſe of printers, however, did not attend the ſummons of the 

commons meſſenger ; and a final order for their appearance was 

with ſome girected to be left at their houſes, and declared to be 

Printers. ſufficient notice when left at their houſes. The diſ- 

obedience of the printers on this occaſion was un- 

doubtedly heightened by the favour they hoped to ob- 

tain from the popular party ; and indeed it was not 

without the moſt ſevere animadverſions that the mini- 

ſtry were able to carry their motions againſt them. 

This oppoſition increaſed by its being farther moved 

that they ſhould be taken into cuſtody by the ſerjcant 

at arms for contempt of the orders of the houſe. The 

temper and diſpoſition of the people tewards the houſe 

was now objected, and the great impropriety of add- 

ing to their alarms by any unneceſlary ſtretch of the 

executive power; but the majority urged the neceſſi- 

ty of preſerving the dignity of the houſe, and putting 

an end to thoſe offenſive freedoms which had been ta- 

ken with its members. The ſerjeant at arms next 

complained, that not being able to meet with the print- 

ers at their houſes, he had been treated with indigni- 

ty by their ſervants; on which a royal proclamation 

was iſlued forapprehending Wheble and Thomſon, the 

two obnoxious printers with a reward of L. 50 annex- 

ed. But in the mean time fix other printers, who had 

rendered themſelves equally obnoxious on a ſimilar ac- 

count, were ordered to attend the houſe, though the 

motion was not carried without great appolition, du- 

ring which time the houſe divided between 20 and 30 

times. Some of the delinquents were reprimanded at the 

bar, and one who did not attend was ordered to be taken 

into caſtody for contempt. Wheble being apprehended 

in conſequence of the proclamation, was carried before 

Mr Alderman Wilkes, by whom he was diſcharged. 

To this magiſtrate it appeared that Mr Wheble had 

been apprehended in direct violation of his rights as an 

Engliſhman, as well as of the chartered privileges of a 

citizen of London; which opinion he declared in a 

letter to the carl of Halifax, one of the ſecretarics of 

ftate, Thompſon was diſcharged in the ſame manner ; 

but the captors received certificates from the magi- 

ſtates, in order to obtain the promiſed rewards. J. 

Miller, one of the ſix who had refufed to attend, was 

taken into cuſtody from his own houſe by the meſſen- 

er of the houſe of commons. On this he ſent for a 

1 1 conſtable, and was carried along with the meſſenger 
May- f 

orſcts Mit- be fore the lord mayor, and aldermen Wilkes and Oli- 

ler at liber- ver at the manſion houſe. The lord mayor re fuſed to 

ty and im- deliver up the printer and meſſenger at the requeſt of 

prilons the the ſerjeant at arms; and after ſome diſputes the meſ- 

3 ſenger was committed to priſon, as he had been ac- 

— cuſed by Miller of aſſault and falſe impriſonment, and 
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moons, 
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the ſerjeant had refuſed to find bail; however, he was Britain, 


immediately releaſed npon the bail being given. 

By this affront, not only the majority, but many of 
the popular party alſo were greatly irritated ; how- 
ever, the members in oppoſition took care to lay all 
the blame on the abſurd conduct of adminiſtration with 
regard to the Middleſex election ; in conſequence of 
which they had incurred ſuch a general odium, that 
the people thwarted every meaſure propoſed by them, 
and cluded and deſpiſed their power on every occaſion. 


The lord mayor was ordered to attend the houſe next proceed. 


day; at which time he pleaded that he had ated in ings a- 


no manner of way inconliſtent with the duties of his gainſt him, 


office; as, by an oath which he took when entering 
upon it, he was bound to preſerve the franchiſes of the 
city, and his conduct was tarther to be vindicated from 
the terms of the city charters, as recogniſed by act of 
parliament. It was then moved that he ſhould be al- 
lowed counſel; the queſtion appearing to belong to 
the lawyers, as his lordſhip did not pretend to deny 
the privileges of the houſe, though he contended for 
an exemption from that privilege by virtue of charters 
and an act of parliament. This motion, however, was 
over-ruled, it being inſiſted that no council could ever 
be permitted againſt the privileges of the houſe. This 


refuſal of conniel took its rite from a tranſaction in 


the reign of Henry VIII. and was now pleaded as the 
cuſtom of parliament. Some propoſed that the lord 
mayor ſhould be heard by council, provided the privi- 
lege of the houſe was not affected; but it was con- 
ſidered as abſurd to the laſt degree that his lordſhip 
ſhould be heard by council on every point except the 
very one in queſtion. At the ſame time a motion was 
carried, that the lord mayor's clerk ſhould attend with 
the book of minutes; and notwithſtanding all oppoſi- 
tion, he was obliged to expunge out of it the recogni- 
zance of Whittam the meſſenger. This was followed 
by a reſolution that there ſhould be no more proceed- 
ings at law in the caſe ; a great altercation enſued, and 
ſeveral of the minority at laſt left the houſe in the ut- 
moſt rage. 

Though it was now one o'clock in the morning, 
the miniſterial party were ſo ardent in the proſecution 
of their victory, that they refuſed to adjourn ; pro- 


$21 


ceeding now to the trial of Mr Oliver, who, as well as And a- 


the lord mayor, was far from expreſſing any ſorrow gainſt Al- 


for what he had done. Some propoſed to cenſure his derman 


conduct, others were for expulſion; but when it was 
propoſed to ſend him to the Tower, the utmoſt con- 
fuſion and mutual repreach took place; ſome mem- 
bers declared, that they would accompany him to 
the place of his confinement ; others left the houſe, while 
miniſtry uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade him 


into ſome kind of apology or conceſſion for what he 


had done; but finding that to no purpoſe, they at 


popular applauſe heaped on both the lord mayor and 
alderman on this occaſion, and which indeed threa- 
tened very ſerious conſequences. Some days after the 
commitment of Mr Oliver, when the lord mayor at- 
tended at the houſe of commons, ſeveral very alarming 
inſults were offered to many of the members, particu- 

| larly 
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laſt carried the motion for his impriſonment, and he Both com- 
was committed accordingly. Ample amends, how. mitted to 

ever, was made for this puniſhment by the unbounded the Toe, 
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wrinir. larly lord North; who, on this occaſion, loſt his hat, 
and narrowly eſcaped with his life. Some of the 
members of the minority interpoſed, and expoſtulated 
with the mob on the impropriety of their conduct, 
by which means all further diſturbance was prevented; 
and had it not been for this timely interference, it is 
ſuppoſed that the fray would not have ended without 
much bloodſhed. 

After the confuſion was in ſome meaſure diſpelled, 
the debates concerning the lord mayor again took 
place. Many arguments were brought againſt pro- 
ceeding farther in the matter: but being diſregarded, 
the minority members left the houſe. His lordſhip 
refuſed the favour offered him of being committed to 
the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, upon which it was 

513 reſolved to commit him ts the Tower; the motion for 
Þ..Jiculous this purpoſe being carried by 200 againſt 39. Mr 
ſhiſttoa= Wilkes, on being ordered to attend, wrote a leiter ad- 
void a con- dreſſed to the ſpeaker of the houſe, in which he ob- 
1 ſcrved, that no mention had been made of his being a 
Wilkes. member; and that if his ſeat in parliament, to which 

he had been duly elected, was to be granted him, he 
would attend and juſtify his conduct. Adminiſtration, 
however, were too wiſe now to encounter this hero, 
and at the ſame time were under no little embarraſſment 
how to get off; ſo at laſt they were reduced to the mi- 
ſerable ſhift of ordering him to attend on the 8th of 
April 1771, at the ſame time that they adjourned the 
houſe to the gth. 

The many affronts and indignities which adminiſtra- 
tion had of late been obliged to put up with, now ren- 
dered it abſolutely neceſſary to fall upon ſome method 

4% fhow that their authority was not altogether loſt, 
Commit- For this purpoſe a committee was appointed by ballot 
tee for in- to inquire into the reaſon why there had been ſo many 
quiring in- obſtructions to the authority of the houſe of commons. 
to the ob- This committee having ſat from the 28th of March to 
— the 30th of April, at laſt gave in the following re- 
derte port. © Your committee beg leave to obſerve, that 
the wi in the digen ſearch they have made in the journals, 
ef com. they have io been able to find an inſtance that any 
mons, court or magiſtrate has preſumed to commit, during 

the fitting 8 an officer of the houſe for 
executing the orders of the houſe. They further beg 
leave to obſerve, that they have not been able to find, 
thet there ever has been an inſtance wherein this houſe 
has ſuffered any perſon, committed by order of this 
houſe, to be diſcharged, during the ſame ſeſſions, by 
any authority whatever, without again committing 
ſuch perſons. As therefore, with regard to J. Millar, 
who was delivered from the cuſtody of the meſſenger 
by the lord mayor, who, for the ſaid offence, is now 
under the cenſure of the houſe, it appears to your 
committee, that it highly concerns the dignity and 
power of the houſe to maintain its authority in this in- 
ſtance, by retaking the ſaid J. Millar, the committee 
recommend to the conſideration of the honſe, whe- 
ther it may not be expedient, that the houſe ſhould 
order that the ſaid J. Millar ſhould be again taken in- 
to cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; and that his depn- 
ty or deputies be ſtrictly enjoined to call upon the ma- 
giſtrates, officers of the peace, and other perſons, who 
by the ſpeaker's warrant are required to be aiding 
and aſſiſting to him in the execution thereof, for ſuch 
aſſiſtance as the ſaid ſerjeant, his deputy or deputies, 
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ſhall find neceſſary, to enable him or them to take imo Britain. 

cuſtody the ſaid J. Millar.“ 525 
Nothing could have been more imprudent than the The iſſue 

urging with ſach violence a conteſt agaiuſt ſuch con- of this con- 

temptible adverſaries ; and in which they were finally teſt unſa- 

baffled, What they intended for puniſhment really — — 5 

afforded the criminals matter of triumph and exulta- _ _ 

tion. Every honour that the city of London could 

beitow was conferred upon the magiſtrates, while the 

complaints and exccrations of the people at large be- 

came louder than ever. Every ſtep taken about this 

time by adminiſtration ſeemed calculated to add to the 

public ill humour. Towards the end of the ſeſſion a 526 

bill was brought in “ for enabling certain perſons to Diſſatisfac- 

incloſe and embank part of the river Thames, adjoining don on ac- 

to Durham yard, Saliſbury-ſtreet, Cecil-ſtreet, and 33 

Beaufort buildings, in the county of Middleſex.” This bankment 

bill was oppoſed, as appearing contrary to the ancient bill. 

rights and privileges of the city of London ; but was 

eaſily carried through both houſes, though it produced 

a proteſt in the upper houſe ; and a few days before 

the riſing of the ſeſſion, the city of London petitioned 

againſt it. In this petition it was complained of as a 

violent and unjuſt tranſaction, totally unprecedented, 

being an invaſion of the property which the city claim- 

ed in the ſoil or bed of the river. It was afterwards 

complained of in a remonſtrance, as an infringement of 

the rights of the people, and urged as a reaſon for the 

diſſolution of parliament. 527 
The only other tranſaction of moment during this Eaſt India 

ſeſſion related to the Eaſt India company. It was affairs 

now propoſed to raiſe 2000 men in England for the cnαered. 

ſervice of the company, the officers to be appointed by 

the king, and to be paid by the company. But after 

much ſpeculation, it was rejected as unconſtitutional 

and dangerous to keep an armed force in the kingdom 

which was not paid by government; and that, however 

inconſiderable the number propoſed was at preſent, it 

might ſoon be increaſed on any frivolous pretence. It 

was likewiſe urged, that it would prove an obſtruction 

to the recruiting ſervice for the army, on account 

of the ſuperior advantages of enliſting in the company's 

ſervice, The advocates for the bill urged the incon- 

veniency of ſending out a ſufficient number of men 

annually to recruit the Indian forces ; and that, unleſs 

parliament ihould adhere to the promiſe they formerly 

made of aſſiſting the company in recruiting, they 

would be daily expoſed to vaſt loſs and expence from 

the tricks of recruiting parties. The ſeſſion roſe on 

the 8th of May. In the ſpeech from the throne, it 

was obſerved, that the ſatisfaction obtained from his 

Catholic majeſty for the injury done to this kingdom, 

and the proofs of the pacific diſpoſition which the 

courts of France and Spain had given by laying aſide 

their armaments, enabled us to reduce our forces by 

ſea and land, The zeal manifeſted by parliament 

could not fail to convince the world of its affectionate 

attachment to the crown and regard to the intereſts of 

the country. His majeſty's endeavours were promiſed 

to put an end to the troubles which ſtill prevailed in 

ſome parts of the continent; thanks were given to the 

commons for the unanimity, cheerfulneſs, and public 

ſpirit with which they had granted the ſupplies ; and 

an apology was made for the extraordinary demands 

which had been made, The ſpeech concluded with + 
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ad fling the members to uſe their beſt endeavours, in 
their refpective ations and counties, to render the na- 
tional happineſs complete, by dilcouraging needlets 
ſuſpicions and domeſtic diſturbances. His majeſty had 
no other object, and could have no other intereſt, than 
1 reipn in the hearts of a free and happy people ; and 
it was his carneſt with, that his ſulgects might not be 
prevented, by miltakesor animolitiez among themiclves, 
from enjoying the happineſs they had in their power, 
The many defeats that had been received by oppo- 
fition during this and the foregoing ſeſlions, now began 
% diſcourage them from proceeding, ſuch lengths in 
the cauſe of patriotiſm as they had formerly Cone, 
Many of them had allo loſt much of their popularity 
by taking an active part againſt the printers ; and as 
every motion had been carried in favour of adminittra- 
tion by nearly two to one, a general diſcouragement and 
languor began to take place among the popular party. 
The only painers indeed by the late contentions were 
the city magiſtrates and printers who had been punith- 
ed by the houſe of commons. On the riling of the 
parliament, when the lord mayor and alderman were 
releaſed from the tower, they were welcomed by every 
mark of conpratulation. The city was illuminated; 
and the mob, as uſual, took vengeance on the refrac- 
tory by breaking their windows. A committee was 
even appointed to carry on a proſecution againſt the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons ; but as this did not 
ſcem likely to aftord any redreſs, they determined once 
more to have recourle to the throne. Accordingly, 
on the roth of July 1771, another petition and remon- 
ſtrance was preſented, the ſubjects of which were the 
embankments on the Thames, the proceedings againſt 
the mapiſtrates, and a ſpeedy diſſolution of parliament 
was requeſted, But this met with as unfavourable an 
anſwer as before. His majeſty replied, that he was 
ready to put an end to the real grievances of his faith- 
ſul ſubjects; but was ſorry to find that a part of them 
{till renewed requeſts which he had repeatecly refuſed 
to comply with. | 
In the ſpeech from the throne, when the parliament 
met, January 21ſt 1772, his majeſty obſerved, that the 
performance of the king of Spain's engagements, and 
the behaviour of the other European powers, promiſed 
a continnance of peace; and thongh the neceſſity of 
keeping up a reſpectable naval force was evident, yet 
10 extraordinary aid for that purpoſe would be neceſ- 
fary; and he concluded with recommending the moſt 
vigilant and active attention to the concerns of the 
country, with an aſſurance of the interpoſition of the 
crown to remedy abnſes or ſupply defects. Little diſ- 
pute was made about the addreſſes in anſwer to this 
ſpeech, though an ample ſubject of altercation very 
ſoon occurred. This was a motion made by admini- 
ſtration, intimating the neceſſity of raiſing 25, 000 ſea- 
men for the ſervice of the current year ; it being always 
neceſlary, they ſaid, for us to preſerve a ſuperiority to 
the French in the Eaſt Indies, which had not been 
the caſe ſince they ſent a conſiderable fleet thither. It 
was equally negeſſary (they added) to preſerve the pre- 
ſent ſtrength of the Weſt Indies unimpaired ; as the 
Spaniards knew the importance of our ſettlements 
there too well not to make an attack upon them firſt 
if ever a rupture ſhould take place. Twenty of the 
beſt ſhips in the navy were alſo now ewployed as guard- 
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ſhips, and wanted nothing but men to fit them for ac- 
teal ſctvice.“ 

A declaration of this kind, coming immediately af- 
ter the allurences of peace that had been given from 
tue throne, was ſaid io be a contracittion ; that the 
peace-eſtabliſhment would thus be augmented till we 
were overburdened by it; 500, o. would thus be 
added to the national expences ; and as the fame aug- 
mentation might every year be made on fimilar pre- 
terices, we ſhould thus be obliged to ſubmit to the 
Hardſhips of war in time of a profound peace. If the 
atiurances of peace from the throne were well founded, 
the force in the Eaſt Indies was already too great ; It, 
on the contrary, a war Was at hand, it would be too 
{mall notwithſtanding the propoſed augmentation; and 
the ſame way Jamaica was likely to ſuffer from the in- 
feriority. 

Theſe remonſtrances were by no means ſufficient to 
put a ſtop to any meaſure which had at this time been 
ſuggeſted by adminiſtration. The queſtion for the 
auginentation was carried without a diviton : after 
which the ſabject of religion came to be diſcuſſed. 
This was occalioned by the general tendency to Aria- 
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nim or Socinianiſm, Which had for ſome time prevailed gainſt ſub- 


%a great degree, and had at laſt infected the eſta- 
blithed church in ſuch a manner, that the ſubſcription 
to her ſtandards was reckoned intolerable by many of 
the clergy. Meetings had been frequently held by 
the diſcontented members, in order to conſider of ſome 
mode of relief; and in the beginning of February 1772, 
about 250 of them, with ſeveral profeſſors of law and 
phylic, joined in a petition to the houſe of commons, 
expreiiing their diſſatisfaction with ſubſcription to any 
human forms, and praying for relief. In this petition 
they alerted, that they held certain rights and privi- 
leges from God alone, without being ſubject to any 
other authority ; ſuch as the exerciſe of their own rea- 
ſun and judgment, by which they were initructed and 
confirmed in their belief of the Chriſtian religion, as 
contained in the holy ſcriptures. They accounted it 
a bleſſing to live under a povernment which maintained 
the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures to inſtruct in all things 
neceflary to ſalvation. Hence they concluded, that 
they had a right from nature, as well as from the prin- 
ciples of the reformed religion, to judge for themſclves 
what was or was not contained in the ſcriptures. From 
this invaluable privilege, however, they found them- 
ſelves in a great meaſure precluded by the laws relative 
to ſubſcription; by which they were cnjoined to ac- 
knowledge certain articles and confeſſions of faith fra- 
med by fallible men as entirely agreeable to ſcripture. 
They prayed therefore to be relieved from ſuch an im- 


pofition, and to be reſtored to their undoubted right of 


interpreting ſcripture for themſelves, without being 
bound by any human explanation of it, or being requir- 
ed to acknowledge by ſubſcription or declaration the 
truth of any formulary of religious faith and doctrine 
whatever exceptiny the holy ſcripture itſelf. 

The affair of ſubſcription they looked upon to be 
not only a prievance to themſelves, but an encroach- 
ment on their rights as men and members of a Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment, as well as a great hindrance to 
the ſpreading of the Chriſtian religion, tending to diſ- 
courage further inquiry into the true ſenſe of ſcrip— 
ture, to divide communions, and to cauſe a mutual 
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{cating them as guilty of prevarication, and of accom- 
modating their faith to lucrative views aud political 
conſiderations. It aftorded alto to Papiſts and others 
di ſaffected to the religious eſtabliſhment of the church 
of England, an occaſion of reflecting upon it as in- 
conſiſtent, and authoriling doubtful and precarious 
dottrines, at the ſame time that the ſcripture alone 
was acknowledged to be certain and ſuſficient for ſal- 
vation. It had hKkewile a tendency to divide the cler- 
gy among themſelves; ſubjectiug one part, who al- 
terted their privilege as Proteſtants, to be reviled, both 
from the pulpit and the preſs, by another who ſcemed 
to judge the articles they had ſubſcribed to be of equal 
authority with the ſcripture itſelf; and laſtly, it occa- 
ſioned ſcruples and embarraſiments of conſcience to 
thoſe who were about to enter into the miniſtry, or 
prevented the cheerful exerciſe of it io thoſe who were 
already entered. By reaſon of theſe embarraſſments 
the clerical part of the petitioners fonnd themſelves 
under great dithcultics, being obliged in ſome ſenſe to 
join with the adverſaries of revelation, in ſuppoſing 
the one true ſenſe of ſcripture to he expreſſed in the 
preſent eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of faith; or cle to incur 
the reproach of having deſerted their ſubſcription, &c. 
while ſuch of the petitioners as had been educated 
with a view to the profeſſions of civil law and phytic, 
could not but think it a great hardſhip to be obliped, 
as they all were in one of the univerſities, even at their 
{irſt matriculation and admiſſion, though at an age 
very improper for ſuch important diſquiſitions, to ſub— 
ſcribe their aſſent to a variety of theological tenets, 
concerning which their private opinions could be of 
no conſequence to the public, in order to intitle them 
to academical degrees in thoſe faculties; more eſpe— 
cially as the courſe of their ſtudics and attention to 
their practice did not afford them leiſure ſufficient to 
examine how far theſe tenets were conſonant to the 
word of God. 

This petition was preſented by Sir William Mere- 
dith, who, along with the other members who favour- 
cd the cauſe, enforced it by many arguments drawn 
from the principles of toleration. They maintained 
alſo that nothing bat hypocriſy and prevarication could 
ariſe from obliging men to ſubſcribe what they did 
not believe; that the repeal of the Jaws for ſubſcrip- 
tion would prevent the increaſe of difſenters, ſo very 
conſpicuous at this time, and incline many of them to 
return to the church. The articles themſclves were 
ſaid to have been compiled in a hurry ; that they con- 
tained doctrines highly controvertible; and that this 
reſtraint on the conſciences of men was of all others 
the greateſt hardſhip. The majority of parliament, 
however, were found inimical to the petition, though 
ſome, who oppoſed it at preſent, wiſhed for time to 


_ conſider it more deliberately, or to refer it to a com- 


mittee of the clergy. By the reſt it was urged, that 
the matter of the petition was a violent infraction of 
the laws of the Engliſh religion; and that, if this 
was granted, another would ſoon follow againſt the li- 
turgy The conduct of many of the petitioners, in- 
ſtead of being founded in any regard for religion, had 
its origin in hypocriſy and diſſoluteneſs, and certainly 
proceeded in many inſtances from a diſbelief of the 
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Trinity, and of the divinity of our Saviour. The 
complaints of men were to be diſregarded when they 
wiſhed to profit by the emoluments of the church with- 
out ſybſcriving to its laws; beſides, the king was 
bound by his coronation oath to continue the church- 
government without alteration. It was likewiſe urged, 
that if people were to be reſtrained by no other article 
than an aſſent to the truth of the ſcriptures, the church 
would ſoon be over-run with impiety. Many had al- 
ready founded blaſpheinous tenets on the right of pri- 
vate opinion; and though it could not be denied that 
every man has this right for himſelf, yet none has a 
right to obtrude his ſingularities upon others; ard if 
any of the clergy found the delicacy of their conſciences 
affected after they had accepted of beucfices, they 
were welcome to leave them. 

Some of the moſt moderate oppoſers of the peti- 
tion endeavoured to vindicate the character of the 
clergy from the imputations Jaid upon them, and con- 
tended that, the legiſlature had a controvling power 
over the articles of the union, and confirmed their af- 
ſertion by mentioning the act againſt occalional con- 
formity, as well as another againſt elective patrouages, 
both of them paſſed ſince the union; and it ſeemed to 
be the general wiſh of the houſe that the profeſlors of 
law and phyſie might he relieved from fubleription, 
though they did not conlider their ſhare in the matter 
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as of any great importance to the public. It was at Rejected. 


laſt thrown out by a majority of near 150. 

The rejection of the ſubſcription bill was followed 
by that of a bill for quicting the pofleſſions of his ma— 
jeſty's ſubjects from dormant claims of the church; 
after which the attention of parliament was called to 
one of the utmoſt importance, and which was intro- 
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duced by a meſſage from the king. This was the famous Royal mar- 
royal marriage bill, occcaſioned by the marriage of the riage-bill, 


duke of Cumberland with Mrs Horton, a widow lady, 
daughter of lord Irnham and ſiſter to colonel Luttrel, and 
that of the duke of Gloucetter with the counteſs dowager 
of Waldegrave. By the meſſage it was recommended 0 
both houſes to take it into their conſideration, whether 
it might not be expedient to ſupply the defects of the 
laws then in being, and by ſome new regulations more 
effectually to prevent the deſcendants of his late ma- 
jeſty (excepting the iſſue of the princeſſes who had 
married, or might hereafter marry into foreign fami- 
lies) from marrying without the conſent of his ma- 
jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. In conſequence of this 
a bill was brought in, declaring all ſuch marriages, 
without the conſent abovementioned, to be null and 
void. The deſcendants of his majeſty, however, if a- 
bove the age of 25 years, might marry without the 
royal conſent, provided they give intimation, a twelve- 
month before hand, to the privy council, and no oppo- 
ſition to the match was made by parliament during that 
interval. 
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oppolition. The principal arguments againſt it were Saint it. 


expreſſed in two proteſts from the upper houſe, and 
were to the following purpoſe: 1. The doctrine that 
marriapes in the royal family are of the higheſt impor- 
tance to the ſtate, and that therefore the kings of this 
realm have ever been truſted with the care thereof, is 
both abſurd and unconſtitutional; though it would 
from that period have the force of a parliamentary 

declaration. 
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The immediate tendency of this was to 


matters of importance in the ſtate ; and to extend them 
in a manner as vague and exceptionable as had ever 
been done in the moſt deſpotic periods. 2. The cn- 
acting part of the bill had an inconvenient and impo- 
litic extent; namely, to all the deſcendants of Geo, II. 
In proceſs of time, that deſcription might become 
very general, and comprehend a great number of 
people ; and it was apprehended that it would be an 
intolcrable grievance for the marriages of ſo many ſub- 
jects, perhaps diſperſed among the various ranks of ci- 
vil life, to be ſubject to the reſtrictions of this act, 
elpccially as the abettors of this doftrine had alſo main- 
tained, that the care and approbation of the marriage 
alſo included the education and cuſtody of the perſon, 
This extenſive power might in time make many of the 
firſt ſamilies of the kingdom entirely dependent on the 
crown; and it was regretted that all endeavours to li- 
mit, ia ſome degree, the generality of that deſcription, 
had proved ineff:Qual. 3. The time of nonage for the 
royal family appeared to be improperly extended be- 
yond the limit of 21 years; a period which the wiſdom 
of the conſtitution ſeems, with great wiſdom, to have 
aſſigned to minority. 4. The ae their marriage 
to the age of 26 might alſo be attended with other 
bad conſequences, by driving them into a diſorderly 
courſe of life, which ought to be particularly guarded 
againſt in thoſe of ſuch an exalted ſtation. 5. The 
power given by this bill to a prince to marry after the 
age of 26, is totally defeated by the proviſo which de- 
clares the conſent of parliament to be ultimately neceſ- 
ſary. Thus great difficulties muſt be laid on future 
parliaments, as their ſilence, in ſuch a caſe, muſt imply 
a diſapprobation of the king's refuſal; and their con— 
currence with it might prove a perpetual prohibition 
from marriage to the party concerned. 6. The right 
of conferring a diſcretionary power of prohibiting all 
marriages appears to be above the reach of any legilla- 
ture whatever, as being contrary to the inherent riglits 
of human nature; which, as they are not derived from, 
or held under, the ſanction of any civil laws, cannot be 
taken away by them in any caſe whatever. The legiſ- 
lature no doubt has a right to preſcribe rules tv mar- 
riage as well as to every other kind of contract ; but 
there is an eſſential difference between regulating the 
mode by which a right may be enjoyed, and eſtabliſh- 
ing a principle which may tend eutirely to annihilate 
that right. To diſable a man during life from con- 
tracting marriage, or, which is the ſame thing, to make 
his power of contracting ſuch marriage dependent nei- 
ther on his own choice nor on any fixed rule of law, 
but on the arbitrary pleaſure of any man, or ſetof men, 
is exceeding the power permitted by divine providence 
to human legiſlature, and directly contrary not only to 
the divine command, but alſo to the rights of do- 
meſtic ſociety and comfort, &c. 7. This bill has a 
natural tendency to produce a diſputed title to the 
crown. If thoſe who are affected by it are in power, 
they will eaſily procure a repeal of this act, and the 
confirmation of a marriage made contrary to it; and 
if they are not, it will at leaſt be the ſource of the moſt 


dangerous faction that can exiſt in any country, viz. 


one attached to the pretender to the crown ; whoſe 
claim, he may aſſert, has been ſet aſide by no other 
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rights of mankind. 8. The bill provides no ſecurity 
againſt the improper marriages of princeſſes married 
into foreign families, and thoſe of their iſſue; which 
may full as materially affect the intereſt of this nation 
as the marriages of princes reſiding in the dominions 
of Great Britain. It provides no remedy againſt the 
improper marriage of the king reigning, though evi- 
denily the moſt important of all others to the public. 
It provides nothing againſt the indiſcreet marriage 
of a prince of the blood, being regent at the age of 21 ; 
nor furniſhes any remedy againſt his permitting ſuch 
marriages to others of the blood royal, ug fully in- 
veſted with the regal power for this purpoſe, without 
the aſſiſtance of council. 

The anſwer to all theſe arguments was, that the in- 
conveniences ſo much talked of were merely imayina- 
ry; and if the king ſhould make any improper uſe of 
his authority, parliament had it either in their power to 
prevent the effect, or puniſh the miniſter who adviſed 
it. The crown, it was ſaid, was diſhonoured by im- 
proper connections, and many of the greateſt national 
calamities have procceded from improper alliances be- 
tween the royal family aud ſubjects; and that if, from 
after experience, we ſhould find any material griev- 
ances enſue from this act, it could as caſily be repealed 
at that time as thrown out now, and on better grounds. 
It was very rapidly carried through both houſes; in 
the upper houſe by 90 to 26; and in the lower by 
165, to 115. 


Though the late deciſion concerning ſubſcription to vin 
the 39 articles did not ſcem to promiſe much ſucceſs relief of 


to any innovations in religious matters, yet the caſe of 
diſſenting miniſters was introduced ſoon after the diſ- 
cuſſion of the royal marriage act; the advocates for it 
being encouraged to bring it forward chiefly on ac- 
count of ſome favourable hints thrown out in the de- 
bates on the ſubſcription-bill, A petition was now 
prelented by a great body of theſe people, praying to 
be relieved from the hardſhip of ſubſcribing to the ar- 
ticles of a church to which they did not belong. This, 
however, was moſt violently oppoſed by the opponents 
of ine former bill, though with very little ſucceſs in 
the houſe of commons, where it was carried through 
by a prodigious majority. Here it was maintained 
that nothing can advance the true intereſt of religion 
ſo much as toleration; and if articles of ſubſcription 
are neceſſary, it maſt only be for men deſtitute of prin- 
ciple, and who would, in compliance with ambition or 
avarice, as readily ſubſcribe to one ſet of articles as 
another. If thus any of the fundamental doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, are impugned, there are abnndance of 
laws in exiſtence to correct the impiety. The diſſent- 
ers have indeed altered ſome of their original forms 
and doctrines, but that only in matters of indifference. 
It is the effect of learning, leiſure, and refinement, to 
oy men many opportunities of altering eſtabliſhed 
orms. This has been the caſe formerly, and always 
will be. The diſſenters have long been virtually ex- 
empted from this ſubſcription; and yet the piety and 
decency of many of them, particularly in Scotland and 
Ireland, where no ſuch laws are in being, ſufficiently 
ſhow, that men, whoſe minds are ſtedfaſt in the puri- 
ty of religion, will not be confined nor * 
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laws of human invention. But though the diſſenters 


enjoy full liberty by connivance at preſent, where is 
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affairs, 


their ſecurity againſt the ſudden attacks of malice and 
envy, which may be backed by the ſanction of law? 
Every neglect of a law by connivance is an additional 
proof of the neceſſity of abrogating that law ; and li- 
berty is but au empty name, where it is enjoyed by an 
overſight only, as it were, of our ſuperiors. In the 
houſe of lords, however, the bill was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 70. Here the doctrine of univerſal toleration 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, as well as the great danger 
ſet forth, to which the church of England would be ex- 
poſed by departing from the laws which guarded its 
privileges. The diflenters, it was ſaid, had great e6auſe 
to be ſatisficd with the favour they enjoyed by conni- 
vauce; and the laws were only kept on record as a ne- 
cellary curb, leſt in the degeneracy of a declining 
kingdom, religion ſhould be deſtitute of protection a- 
gainſt hereſy and blaſphemy. 

The only other affairs of this ſeſſion were ſome at- 
tempts at an inquiry into the affairs of the Eaſt India 
company, which were now in a very critical ſituation. 
Theſe, however, did not come under conſideration till 
the next ſeſſion, which took place November 26th 
1772, when his majelly gave this ſituation of the af- 
fairs of the company as a reaſon why he had called 
them together ſooner than uſual, The continuance of 
the pacitic diſpolition of other powers was mentioned, 
and ſatisfaction expreſled that the continuance of peace 
had afforded an opportunity of reducing the naval e- 
ſtabliſhment, though a great force mult always be ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of theſe 1 Occonomy 
was promiſed with regard to the ſupplies, and it was 
recommended to take every method that could be de- 
viſed to remedy the dearneſs of proviſions. 

The affairs of the Eaſt India company took up the 
greateſt part of the preſent ſeſſion. It had been pro- 
jected, as far back as the year 1767, when they were 
in a very flouriſhing condition, to bring them under 
the inſpection of government, that the nation might 
ſhare the immenſe wealth ſuppoſed to be enjoyed by 
the company. The deſign, however, did not ſucceed 
at that time, nor would it probably have been caſily 
brought to bear, had not the affairs of the company 
been embarraſſed by the bad conduct of their ſervants. 
During the laſt ceſſion a bill had been brought in for 
reſtraining the governor and council from all kind of 
trade, as well as for enlarging the power of the com- 
pany over its ſervants. The bill, however, was rejec- 
ted after the ſecond reading, and indeed was thought 
to have been propoſed only to introduce the ſacceed- 
ing buſineſs. The debates on the ſubje procured in 
a great meaſure the general belief of two points of 
much importance to the ſucceſs of the ſcheme, viz. 
that the affairs of the Eaſt India company were in a 
very bad ſituation, owing to the behaviour of its ſer- 


vants; and that the company was at any rate inſuffi- 


cient for the government of ſuch extenſive poſſeſſions ; 
of conſequence that there was an evident neceſſity of 
giving up the management of it to the crown. A motion 
was now made in parliament, by a gentleman uncon- 
need with adminiſtration, for a ſelect committee to 
inquire into the affairs of the company : but many rea- 
ſons were urged againſt this appointment, particularly 
chat the ſeaſon was too far advanced for a buſineſs of 
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one, was not accountable for its conduct; and that, a 
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the miniſter would have it in his power to nominate 
the members of the committee, conſiderable partiality 
might on that account take place. The motion, how- 
ever, was carricd without a diviſion ; and the members 
were choſen by ballot. 

The affairs of the Eaſt India company proceeded 
from bad to worſe during the receſs. The treaſury at 
home was quite exhauſted ; while bills to a vaſt a- 
mount, drawn on Bengal, were nearly due ; which, 
with their debt to the bank and other public offices, 
along with the ſum to be paid to government, reduced 
them almoſt to the brink of Bankruptcy. They were 
therefore reduced to the expedient of borrowing a ſum 
of money from adminiſtration : but their application was 
received with great indifference. The miniſter deſired 
them to apply to parliament. The reports of the ſelect 
committee, in the mean time, contrary to the promiſe 
of ſecrecy, were publiſhed, aud gave the public no fa- 
vourable opinion of the behaviour of the company's 
ſervants. On the mecting of parliament, the miniſter 
moved for another committee, under the title of the 
committee of ſecrecy, to conſiſt of 13 perſons, for taking 
into conſideration the ſtate of the company's affairs ; 
which might thus undergo a full inveſtigation, without 
any thing being known to the world, which had ex- 
cited ſuch indignation in the former caſe. The mem- 
bers of this new committee were alſo to be choſen by 
ballot ; ſo that no objeQtion could militate againſt them 
that did not militate, with equal ſtrength, againſt the 
whole houſe. It was objected, that this mode of ſecret 
inquiry, by a ſmall number, was unprecedented and 
unconſtitutional ; that the members would in effect be 
nominated by the miniſter, and act under his direction; 
and that a free inveſtigation by the whole parliament 
was eſſentially different from that by a ſecret commit- 
tee. In the latter caſe, every information that the 
miniſter thought proper to conceal would be withheld : 
at any rate, a committee of ſecrecy is an evident ab- 
ſurdity ; a committee can be no longer a ſecret than 
during the time it takes up for inquiry. Its proceed- 
ings muſt be laid before the public; and in caſe of un- 
Juſt accounts, the parliament had no means of being 
undeceived. Theſe reaſons, however, were of no avail 
at preſent, The committee of ſecrecy was carried, as 
the other had been, without a diviſion; and, as had 
been predicted, the members, though choſen by ballot, 
were almoſt all of them devoted to adminiſtration. The 
ſelect committee was likewiſe revived, that they might 
be, as it was ſaid, checks upon one another ; ſo that 
between them the nation would have every requiſite 
degree of information on the whole affair. 


In a very ſhort time after the appointment of the ſe- Refirain- 
cret committee, a report was given in, ſtating that the ing bill 
company were in great diſtreſs for want;of money ; and propoſed. 


as this was the caſe, a bill ought to be brought in for 
reſtraining them from _— out ſuperviſors to India, 
a ſcheme which they had meditated at this time. The 
miniſter and his adherents enlarged greatly on the uti- 
lity of this bill: which, they ſaid, was highly expedient. 
It was the ſincere wiſh of parliament to render them a 
great and glorious company: it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for this purpoſe not to allow them to engage in an ex- 
penſive commiſſion, at a time when their affairs were » 
Muc 
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mach embarraſſed that they were obliged to apply to 
It was even doubted whether 
the company, without the ſanction of parliamentary 
authority, had power to appoint a commithon of this 
kind. On the other hand, the miniſter's propoſal was 
ſaid by oppolition to be unconſtitutional and inlidious. 
The want of cath at preſent experienced by the Eaſt In- 
dia company was not of ſuch great importance, their 
credit being then as fully eſtabliſhed as ever. They 
had made choice of a ſet of men in whom they could 
confide ; the many loſſes occationed by their ſervants 
rendered the commiſſion indiſpenſably neceſlary ; and 
the expence would be paid from the ſavings which muſt 
undoubtedly ariſe from ſo prudent a ſtep. It was un- 
reaſonable, becauſe the Eaſt India company, or any o- 
ther, are diſtreſled, to allow them no opportunities of 
extricating themſelves. The company could not be 
ja'd to want reſpect for parliament ; they had ſhowed 
this already by delaying the departure of the commuil- 
ſion till the inquiry begun by the houſe was finiſhed : 
nor could they be wanting in reſpect to their own in- 
tereſt, charter, and conſtitution ; which they ſeemed to 
ſhow by every poſſible mark of oppolition to this bill. 
Admiſtration boaſted of their intentions and their 
wiſhes to render this company great and glorious ; but 
how could we expect greatneſs or glory to proceed 
from a quarter where it did not exiſt? The dignity 
of parliament was leflencd, and its glory etiaced, by the 
conduct of miniſters, and the many wanton acts of au- 
thority lately committed. It was a curious method of 
rendering a company great and plorious to plunder the 
proprietors of immenſe ſums of money by exorbitant 
praiits, or by taking away their charters ; for, after 
this act, it was plain that charters could no longer be 
depended upon. Two pentlemen belonging to the com- 
pany, and then preſent in the houſe, offered to pledge 
themielves, that the commiſſion of ſupervition ſhould 
not be allowed to depart until, from further reports, a 
full knowledge of the company's affairs ſhould be ac- 
quired, This, however, was inſtantly rejected, it be- 
ing ſaid to be defective in ſecurity ; that the Faſt India 
company would not ſcruple to make an afpreciient of 
this kind to-day, and break it to-morrow ; which 
could only be prevented by au act of parliament, c- 
ſpecially as the miniſtry had no motives for promoting 
this meaſure, but a regard for the welfare of the com- 
pany, and a deſire to reſtore its affairs to a better 
[tate, 

Notwith{tanding all the arguments uſed by admini- 


attempts of {tration in favour of this bill, however, the company 
the compa» were ſo far from thinking it to their advantage, that 


ny to pre- 
vent the 
paſſing of 
the bill. 


they uſed every endeavour to prevent its palling into 
a law. They petitioned ; and ſome of their ſervants 
were examined in the houſe of commons in order to 
ſhow the necelſty of ſuperviſors being ſent out, who 
might be qualified to reduce their affairs to ſome or- 
der by being on the ſpot, and enabled to curb the 
exceſſes of which the company's ſervants had too fre- 
quently been guilty. During this examination it ap- 
p-ared, that from the year 1765 to 1773 the expen- 
ces of the company had increaſed from 700,0001. to 
1,700,091. annually, and that government had recei- 
ved near two millions from the company every year ; 
that they had immenſe profits in extraordinaries, while 
the proprietors loſt conſiderably of the dividend which 
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the profits of their trade alone would have produced, 
In ſpite of all oppoſition, however, the bill for reſtrain- 
ing the company from ſending out any commiſſion of 
ſupervition was carried by a majority of 153 to 28. 
In the houſe of lords it met with limilar ſuccels, being 
carried by 26 to 6, though the minority thought pro- 
per to enter a proteſt. The reaſons given againſt it in 


this proteſt were, that it took away from a great body gainſt it i 


corporate, and from ſeveral free ſubjects of this realm, 
the cxcrciſe of a legal franchiſe, without any le- 
gal cauſe of forfeiture aſſigned. The perſons ap- 
pointing the commiſſioners had by law a right to 
elect, and the perſons choſen had a legal capacity of 
being clected. The ſuperviſors had a full right veſicd 
in them agreeable to the powers and conditions of 
their appointment; but though no abuſe was ſuggeſted 
nor any delinquency charged upon them, theſe legal 
rights and capacitics were taken away by a mere arbi- 
trary act of power, the precedent for which leaves no 
ſort of ſecurity to the ſubject for his liberties. The 
bill ſeemed likewiſe a manifeſt violation of the public 
faith. The charter of the Eaſt India company was 
granted by the crown, authoriſed by act of parliament, 
and purchaſed for valuable conſiderations of money lent 
and paid. By this the company were allowed to ma- 
nage their own affairs as they thought proper, and by 
perſons of their own appointment ; but by this bill the 
excerciſe of the power juſt mentioned was ſuſpend- 
ed for a time, and by grounding the ſuperviſion 
upon the actual interference of parliament. with the 
attairs of the company, eſtabliſhed a principle which 
might be uſed for perpetuating the reſtraint to an 
indefinite length of time. Ir is indeed difficult 
10 be tho legal boundary ©6i legiſlative power, 
Unt it is ewdent, that parliament is as much bound 
as any individual to obſerve its own compacts ; 
otherwiſe it is impoſſible to anderſtand what is meant 
by public faith, or how public credit can ſubſiſt. It 
appeared by evidence upon oath at the bar of the houſe 
of lords, that the company had received aſſurances from 
their chairman and deputy chairman, that the ap- 
poinment of a commiſſion for ſuperintending and re— 
gulating their affairs would be approved by admini— 
ſtration ; and it was extremely hard that they ſhould 
be able to find no ſecurity for their charter privileges 
againſt thoſe very miniſters, under whoſe ſanction they 
had reaſon to believe they were all along acting. It 
was alſo the more incumbent on the company at pre- 
ſent to give the moſt ſtrict attention to their affairs, 
to enable them to anſwer the exhorbitant demands of 
government, as it appeared, from the witneſſes at the 
bar, that its exactions amounted to more than the 
whole profits of the late acquiſitions, and the trade en- 
ſuing from them ; while the proprietors, who had ſpent 
ſo mach, and fo often riſked their all for obtaining 
theſe acquiſitions, had not been permitted even to di- 
vide ſo much as the profits of their former trade would 
have afforded, 


The ſecret committee now pave in their ſecond re- Second re- 


port, containing a ſtatement of the debt, credit, and ef— rag the 
ſclect come 


fects of the company in England; beginning with an 
account of rhe caſh in the company's treaſury on the 
1ſt day of December 1772, and containing a ſtatement 
of all their debts and claims againſt them in every 
part of the world. Thus it appeared that the caſh, 
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Britain. credit, and effects of the company amounted to 


wer L.0,997;9 
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99: 10: 6, and their debts to L. 2,032,306, 
re of the Which being deducted from the above account of their 
company's effects, left a balance in favor of the company of 
fairs, L. 4,364,993: 10: 6, without any violation of the for- 
732 tifications and buildings of the company abroad. The 
The tate- ſtatement, however, was complained of as unfair; and 
nent ant it was ſaid, that impartiality was not to be expected 
re from a ſet of men who had it in their power to make 
what report they pleaſed for the intereſt of govern- 
ment meaſures ; but the members proteſted their in- 
nocence; and adminiſtration inſiſted, that, until pooof 
could be brought that the ſtatement was unfair, the 
; houſe was bound toadhere to it asjuſt. 
Applicati- The bulineſs was revived after the holidays by an 
on of the application from the company to government for a Joan 
company of L. 1,599,999 for four years, at 4 per cent. intereſt, 
A fe with liberty of repaying the ſame according to the a- 
Tm, bilities of the company, in payments of not leſs than 
L. 300,000; and that the company ſhould not make 
2 dividend of more than 6 per cent. until the loan 
ſhoald be reduced to L. 750,000 ; that then they might 
raiſe their dividend to 8 per cent. and after the whole 
loan was diſcharged, that the ſurplus of the nett pro- 
fits ariſing in England, above the ſaid dividend, ſhould 
be appropriated to the payment of the company's bond- 
debt, until it was reduced to L. 1,500,000, when the 
ſurplus profits ſhould be cqually divided between the 
public and the company. It was allo requeſted, that 
the company ſhould be releaſed from the heavy penal 
intereſt incurred by the nou-payment of money owing 
in conſequence of the late acts for the indemnity on 
teas; and that they ſhould be diſcharged from the an- 
nal payment of the L. 400,000 to the public for the 
remainder of the five years i{pecified in the agreement. 
They farther requeſted, that the accounts of the Du- 
annce revenues, of the charges of collection, expencesof 
Bengal, company's accounts of ſales, &c. ſhould be de- 
livered annually to parliament, and that leave mipht be 
given io export teas free of all duty to America, and 
to foreign parts, This requeſt was judged expedient 
r44 do be granted, and the fojlowing reſolutions were a- 
veſoluti- greed to, © That the affairs of the Eaſt-India com- 
ons of ad- pany are in ſuch a ſtate as to require the alliitance of 
minitation parliament; that a loan is necetlary to reinſtate the 
pang company's affairs; that the ſupply be granted; and 
ends. that care be taken that the company be prevented from 
experiencing the like exigencics for the future, The 
two following motions were alſo founded upon the re- 
port of rhe ſecret committee, viz. That, ſuppoting the 
public ſhould advance a Joan to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, it was the opinion of the committee that-the di— 
vidend ſhould be reſtrained to6 per cent. until the pay- 
ment of the ſum advanced; and that the company be 
allowed to divide no more than 7 per cent, until their 
bond-debt be reduced to L. 1,500,000. 

'Theſe ſevere reſtrictions were judped proper by ad- 
miniſtration for the ſecurity of the public, and were 
neh, they ſaid, as every creditor has a right to make 

; before hand with a perſon who wiſhes to borrow mo- 
Oppoſed in ney from him. The company, however, replicd, that 
van hy the theſe reſtrictions were contrary to the propoſals they 
--npany. had made, and void of foundation, as being built on 

the erroneous reports of the ſecret committee. The 

chairman of the company declared at a general court, 

tat the zovernment had agreed, or would agree, io the 
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propoſed increaſe of dividend, before the participation Britain. 
of profits took place between the government and com. "—_—— 
many; the firit lord of the treaſury had told him fo, 
and now wiſhed to deny what he had ſaid by uſing 
theſe expreſſions in private converſation, and when he 
did not conſider the chairman as acting officially. But 
if this was the cafe, to what purpoſe did public men 
hold converſations, fince they were afterwards to deny 
or forget what paſled ? Some time was alſo demanded 
to coniider of theſe motions; but that being denied, 
the queſtion was put and carried as miniſtry wiſhed. £46 
The next ſtep was to deprive the company of their Territorial 
territorial right to the countries they poſſeſled in the right of the 
Eaſt-Indics. This had been allowed them in the moſt company 
explicit manner, as appears by ſome of the papers which!“ 3 
pauled between the French and Englith miniſters du- 131388 
ring the negociations for the treaty of Paris; from one 
of which papers the following is an extract: “ Re- 
ſpccting thoſe territorial acquiſitions which the Enp- 
Iiſh Ealt-India company have made in Alia, every 
diſpute relative thereto muſt be ſettled by that com- 
pany itſelf, the crown of England having no right to 
interfere in what is allowed to be the legal and exclu— 
live property of a body corporate belonging to the 
Engliſh nation.” This territorial right, however, was 
now denied. After reading the company's petition, 
lord North told the houſe that it was the opinion of 
ſcvcral great lawycrs, that ſuch territorial poſſeſſions as 
the ſubjects of any ſtate ſhall acquire by conqueſt, are 
virtually the property of the ſtate, and not of thoſe 
individuals who acquire them. It was his opinion, 
however, that it would be more beneficial to the pub- 
lic and to the Eaſt-India company, to /et the territorial 
acquiſitions remain in the poſleſſion of the company 
for a limited time, not exceeding tix years, to com- 
mence from the agreement betwixt the public and the 
company. At the ſame time it was moved, that 
no participation of profits ſhould take place betwixt 
the public and the company until after the repayment 
of L.1,400,000 advanced to the company ; and the 
reduction of the company's bond-debt to L. 1,500,000. 
That after the payment of the loan advanced to 
the company, and the reduction of their bond-debts 
to the ſums ſpecified, three-fourths of the nett ſur— 
plus profits of the company at home above the ſum 
of 8 per cent. upon their capital flock, ſhould be 
paid into the exchequer, for the uſe of the public, and 
the remaining fourth be ſet apart either for reducing 
the company's bond-debt, or for compoling a fund for 
the diſcharging of any contingent exigencies tlie com- 
pany might labour under. $47 
Theſe proceedings were exceedingly diſagrecable to The com- 
the company. They now preſented 2 petition com- pany peti- 
plaining of the injuſtice of demanding any farther ten 2gam 
terms on account of the loan, after that loan was diſ- RTE” 
charged. The limitations of the company's dividend to 
7 per cent. after the diſcharge of the Joan, until their 
bond-debt ſhould be reduced to L. 1,500,000, ſeemed 
not to be founded upon any juſt calculation of their 
commercial profits; nor could it with reaſon be al- 
leged that it was neceſſary either to their credit or that 
of the public to reſtrain them in ſuch a manner. The 
additional dividend of 1 per cent. was an object ol lome 
conſequence to the proprictors, but very little to the 
diſcharge of their debt to the public; and the hard- 
ſhips of being limited in this manner were exceedingly 
4 P aggravated 
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Brinain. aggravated by the loſſes ſuſtained, and the expences 
they had incurred in acquiring and ſecuring the terri- 
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torial revenues in India, at the riſk of their whole ca- 
pital, while the public reaped ſuch great advantages. 
The limitation of the company to a term not exceed- 
ing ſix years for the poſſeſſion of their Indian territo- 
ries they looked upon to be entirely arbitrary, as it might 
be conſtrued into à final deciftion againſt the company 
reſpecting thoſe territories to which they infiſted that 
they had an undoubted right, Neither could they ac- 
quieſce in thoſe reſolutions by which three-fourths of 
the ſurplus nett profits of the company at home, above 
theſum of Z per cent. per annuum upon the capital ſtock, 
ſhould be paid into the exchequer for the uſe of the 
public, and the remainder be employed either in fur- 
ther reducing the company's bond-deht, or for com- 
poling a fund to be ſet apart for the uſe of the com- 
pany in caſe of extraordinary emergencies; ſuch un— 
heard of diſpoſal of their property without their con— 
ſent, not being warranted by the largeſt pretenſions e- 
ver made againſt them. It was hkewite ſubverſive of 
all their rights and privileges, by denying them the 
diſpoſal of their own property after their creditors 
were properly ſccured by law. Their petition con- 
dated wh alluring miniſters, that, rather than ſubmit 
to theſe conditions, they defired that auy claims a- 
gainſt the pollefſions of the company might receive a 
legal decihion ; from which, whatever might be the 
event, they would at leaſt have the ſatisfaction to 
know what they could call their own. 

No regard being ſhown to this petition, the motions 
were carried in favour of adminiſtration. To make 
ſome kind of recompenſe, however, it was 2greed on 
their part, that as the company had a ftock of tras 
amounting to about 17 millions of pounds in their 
warchouſes, they thould be allowed to export as much 
of it as they thought proper free of duty, and employ 
the money theice ariting tor the behoot of their own 
affairs. 

This conceſſion in favour of the Eaſt India compa- 
ny proved in the event the loſs of the American co- 
lonics; nor indeed could theſe arbitrary proceedings 
with ſuch a contiderable body tend to impreſs the 
minds of any part of the nation with ideas favourable 
to the views of adminiſtration, In other reſpects the 
miniſter abated nothing of the diſpoſition he had from 
firſt to laſt ſhown with regard to the company. On 
the zd of May 1773, the following reſolutions were 
laid down by him as the foundation of a bill for the 


billbrought eſtabliſhing certain regulations for the better manage- 


ment of the Kaſt-India company, as well in India as 
in Europe. Theſe were, 1. That the court of direc- 
tors ſhould in future be elected for four years; fix mem- 
bers annually, but not to hold their feats longer than 
four years. 2. That no perſon ſhould vote at the e— 
lection of the directors who had not polleiſed their 
ſtock twelve months. 3. That the ſtock of qualiftica- 
tion ſhould for the future be L1ooo, inſtead of L500, 
4. The mayor's court of Calcutta thould for the future 
be confined to (mall mercantile cauſes, to which its 
juriſdiction only extended before the territorial acqui— 
ftitions. 5. That, inftead of this court, thus taken a— 


way, anew one ſhould be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a 


chief juſtice and three puiſne judges. 6. Theſe judges 
4% be appointed by the crown. 7. That a ſuperiority 
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be given to the preſidenc 

preſidencies in India. Fac! 

carried by a great majority. 
were fixed at L. 60c0 cach, that of the chief ju- 
ſtice at L. o. The govern of the council was to 
have L. 25, Cc annually, and the members of the coun- 
ci! L. ic, eco each, By the friends of the company, 
however, the bill was ſuppoſed to have a tendency to 
effect a total alteration in the company's conſtitution 
in England; as well as the adminiſtration ot all its pre- 
ſidencies in Alia, in order to {ibject all their aflairs, 
both at home and abroad, to the immediate power of 
the crown. No delinquency was charged, nor any ſpe— 
cific ground of forfeiture alligned, yet by this bill 
more than 1200 freemen were to be distranchiſed and 
deprived of any voice iti the management of their pro- 
perty. By cutting off the L.5co ſtockholders, the 
proprictary would become more manageable by the 
crown ; nor was there any ſecurity that the directors 
would be faithful to the intereſts of the company when 
they were no longer reſpontible to them for their ac- 
tions. By the eſtabliſhment of a general preſidency 
over all the affairs of the company, end by the nomi- 
nation of judges for India, government would in effect 
transfer the whole management of the affairs of the 
company to the crown, and the company would have 
no farther ſhare in the buſineſs than to pzy what ſala- 
ries the crown thought fit to aſſign them. The pro- 
prictors of L. c ſtock preſented a petition, ſetting 
forth, that, by King William's charter granted to the 
company, and repeatedly confirmed ſince that time, 
in contideration of many large ſums repeatedly advan- 
ccd by the company to the public, they were legally 
polletied of a right of voting at the election of direc— 
tors, making of by-laws, or in any other mattcr re- 
lating to the affairs and government of the company ; 
but by a clauſe in this regulating bill they were de— 
prived of this right, and that under a pretence of pre- 
venting the pernicious practice of ſplitting ſtock by 
collufive transfers; but ſo far were the proprictors from 
giving away to ſuch practices, that in the year 1767 
they petitioned parliament for an act, by which the 
ſeveral proprietors intitled to vote ſhould be obliped to 
hold this qualification ſix months at leaſt before the ex- 
erciſe of their right, afterwards extending the time to 
twelve months, rather than the act ſhould fail of its 
intended effect. This propoſed increaſe of the quali- 
fication of the voters, however, could not in any de- 
gree anſwer the end delired ; for the ſplitting of ſtock 
being confined to ſuch proprietors as held large quan- 
tities, they would find it an eaſy matter to place their 
flocks in the hands of half the number of perſons, 
and thus extend their influence in a great and undue 
proportion; but if ever government conceived deſigus 
againſt the company, they would find it much eaſier 
to execiie them while the proprietors were few and 
opulent, than when they were numerous, and at the 
ſame time independent and poſſeſſed of moderate ſor— 
tunes. This petition produced a motion in the houſe 
of commons, “ That it does not appear that the pro- 
prietors of L. 500 ſtock in the Eaſt-India company 
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have been guilty of any delinquency in the exerciſe of Your te- 


their charter-riphts according to the ſeveral acts of par- 
liament made in their behalf.“ This, however, being 
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Pritaim, commmons by a majority of more thau ſix to one. In 
Akte ho of lords it piſſed by 74 to 17. The duke 
of Richmond moved for a conference with the houſe 

of commons; but this was refuled. He then moved 

that copics of all the papers which had been laid be- 

fore the commons ſhould be laid before the lords alſo; 

bat this being likewiſe refuſed, he joined 11x other 
members in a proteſt, the ſubſtance of which was, that 

the whole was a ſcheme of povernment to pet the 

power and wealti of the company into their hands; 

pointing out at the ſame time the many particular in- 
fringements on public and private rights by paſſing the 

ec bill. 

invettiga- All this time inquiries went on by the ſelect and ſe- 
tion of the cret committees; the affairs of the company were in- 
company s yeſtipated from the year 1756, and many witneſſes 


— 1 examined concerning them. A report was preſented 
he ſcle . ; 
and ſecres BY general Burgoyne, containing many charges of 
enmmit cruelty and rapacity in the conduct of fevers] gentle- 


tees. men concerned in the management of the affairs of 
the company; particularly with regard to the depoſi— 

tion of Surajah Dowlah in 1756. This was ſaid to 

have bcen the origin of all the evils that had happened 

ſince that time. He inſiſted much on the treachery uſed 

in bringing about that revolution, and particularly the 

%% fictitious treaty with Omichund; expoſing the conduct 
Lord Clive of lord Clive, who had cauſed admiral Watſon's name 


acculed. to be afhxed to that treaty, which the admiral had re- 
* See Indeſ- fulcd to lign in perion*®., He concluded with moving 
tan, for the reſtitution of all the money received in preſents 


or otherwile in India, while the receivers acted in a 
public capacity; and at laſt ſtated the following reſo- 
Jutions : “ That all acquiſitions made under the influ- 
ence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign 
powers, do of right bclong to the ſtate; that to ap- 
propriate acquiſitions obtained by ſuch means is illegal; 
and that great ſums of money had been obtained by 
ſuch means from the ſovereign princes in India.“ The 
general belief that many of the company's ſervants 
had acted in a moſt infamous manner, was at this time 
ſo ſtrong, that the above reſolutions were carried al- 
molt unanimouſly. Lord Clive defended himſelf by 
general proteſtations of innocence; which, however, 
gained but little credit, till he entered into a particular 
refutation. of the charges againſt him. His friends 
were not of opinion that theſe were of an atrocious 
nature, and wiſhed to excuſe him by policy, ueceſſity, 
&c. rather than load him with any great degree of 
guilt, The treaty with Omichund was juſtified by 
neceſſity, Some ſaid, indeed, that as Omichund had 
the character of the moſt accompliſhed villain in Aſia, 
an Engliſhman only wiſhed to have a trial of ſkill with 
him. This ſevere ſarcaſm, however, was a mere piece 
of wit, without any ſolid foundation; for the crime, 
if any there was in that tranſaction, undoubtedly lay 
in the dethroning a ſovereign prince by means of trai- 
tors, not the cheating of theſe traitors of their re- 
ward. Indeed, if once we admit treachery into our 
dealings at all, it is in vain to pretend any ſubjection 
to the rules of juſtice; for we are already beyond its 
juriſdiction. 

General Burgoyne now moved,“ That Lord Clive, 
in conſequence of the powers veſted in him in India, 
had received at various times preſents to the amount 
of L.234,000 Sterling, to the diſhonour and detri- 
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ment of the fate ;“ but this being rejected aſter vio- Britain, 
lent debates, the following was ſubſtituted: “ That 
lord Clive did, in ſo doing, abuſe the power with 
which he was entruſted, to the evil example of the 
ſervants of the public,” This alſo being rejected, an- 55; 
other was added, “ That lord Clive, when he received He is ac- 
the ſum abovementioned, did at the fame time render quitted, 
great and meritorious ſervices to his country.“ Thus 
the matter was concluded, and the affairs of the com- 
pany delivered into the hands of adminiſtration, who 
declared that their regard for its welfare was the ole 
motive for bringing about this revolution. £56 

The ſ affairs of the Eaſt-India company were ſuceced- Proceed- 
ed by thuſe of America. The ill humour occaſioned ings in A- 
by the taxes laid on that country has been already ta- Perican a- 
ken notice of. The ſtamp- act had excited among them it“. 
a ſpirit of induſtry, ceconomy, and a delire of ſerving 
themſelves with their own manufactures, which had 
never been forgotten. This was at that time, as well 
as afterwards, imputed to wilfulneſs, or the diſcontent 
of a few, which would afterwards ſubſide of itſelf, or 
be ſuppreſſed by the voice of the majority ; when things 
would of courſe revert to their old channel. The 
trifling tax on tea, however, which had not been re- 
pealed, and the allowance given to the company to ex- 
port what quantities they pleaſed, now threw matters 
into a ferment not to be quelled by any means what- 
ever, The various proccedings in America, the tu- 
mults, and ſubſequent war, are fully taken notice of 
under the article United States of Amtrica. Here it 
only remains to give an account of the manner in which 
the legiſlature and people of Great Britain were affect- 
ed by theſe events. It has already been remarked, 
that ever ſince the concluſion of the peace in 1763, the 
diſpoſition ſhown by government to augment the reve- 
nue, for which indeed there was at that ime an evi- 
dent neceſſity, had produced in the popular party of 
Great Britain a ſpirit very ſimilar to that manifeſted by 
the Americans, though in an inferior degree; ſo that 
the patriots of Britain conſidered the Americans as 
oppreſſed by government, and ſuffering in the ſame 
cauſe with themſelves. The deſtruction of the tea 
at Boſton and other places in America, however, 
conſiderably diminiſhed the number of their friends, 
and made many of thoſe who ſtill adhered much leſs 
ſanguine in their cauſe. The matter was announced 
to parliament by a ſpecial meſſage from the throne, 
Lord North and the other miniſters ſet forth the con- 
duct of the coloniſts, particularly of the town of Boſ- 
ton, in a moſt atrocious light, and concluded that 
now government was perfectly juſtifiable in any mea— 
ſures they might think proper to redreſs the wrong, 
and inflict ſuch puniſhment on the town as the enor- 
mity of the crime ſeemed to deſerve. Oppoſition did 
not pretend to exculpate, though it was ſtill attempted 
to excuſe them by deriving all the diſturbances in that 
country from the arbitrary and abſurd meaſures pur- 
ſued and obſtinately adhered to at home. This heavy 
charge the miniſtry cvaded by drawing the attention 
of the honſe to the more important conlideration, 
Whether the Americans were now to be dependent, or 
independent, on Great Britain? The Boſton port-bill 
being then brought in, was carried, but not without 
conliderable oppolitien, both within and without doors, 
A pctition was firſt preſented by Mr Bollan, agent for 
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1 colonics, This was preſented be tore the bill had actu- 


the Boſton ally made its appearance ; but ſo little regard was paid 
port bill, to it, that, during the very time it lay on the table, 
and peti- the bill was brought in by lord North. After it had 
tions paſſed two readings, that gentlemen preſented another, 
againſt it. geſiring to be heard in behalf of the 10w3 of Boſton, 

for the council of Maſſachuſett's bay. This was ablo- 

Jatcly refuſed ; becanſe, though Mr Bollan was agent 

for the colony, he was not for the corporation of the 

town of Boſton. Neither could he be ſo for the coun- 
cil of Maſſachnſett's bay; for as that was neceflarily 
fluctuating, the body which had appointed him was 
now no longer exiſting. This appeared very inconſiſt- 
ent to many of the members, and produced a greater 
oppoſition in the houſe than wonld otherwiſe in all 
probability have enſued, A new petition quickly fol- 
lowed from the lord mayor, in the name of the natives 
and inhabitants of North America reliding at that 
time in London. This was written in a more ſpirited 
ſtyle, and boldly inſiſted that the bill was illegal, un- 
precedented, unjuſt; and that, under ſuch a precedent, 
no man or body of men in America could have a 1no- 
ment's ſecurity ; the charge being brought by the enc- 
mics of the town, and the puniſhment inflicted wich— 
out hearing them in their own defence, or even ma— 
king them acquainted with the charge; and they con- 
claded with theſe remarkable words, that ** the at- 
$53 tachment of America would not ſurvive the juſtice of 
Paſleswith- Britain.“ As little regard being paid to this as to 
out a divi- the former petitions, and all propoſals for a delay re- 
fon. jected, the bill paſſed both houſes without a diviſion; 
the minority, notwithſtanding their oppolition, not 
559 Cchooling to diſſent publicly from the firſt ſtep taken 
Repeal of by government to reduce the colonies. That this ob- 
the tea du- noxious bill might not be ſent to America without ſome 
ty related. mitigation, however, they propoſed the repeal of the du- 
ty on tea laid on in 1767; but this was alſo rejected, pro- 
» bably from a vain expectation that the oppolition of the 
Americans was that of a mere tumultuous mob, and that 
by ſhowing a proper ſpirit and perſeverance the miniſtry 

could not fail to come off victorious at laſt, 

The extreme obſtinacy ſhown by miniſters, in this 
firſt inſtance, undoubtedly proved very prejudicial to 
their cauſe, not only by exaſperating the Americans, 
but by rouſing the indignation of minority, and ma- 
king their oppoſition ſo violent and determined, that 

the Americans could not but conclude, that they had 
a very ſtrong party in their favour on that fide of the 
Atlantic. This appeared in every ſubſequent tranſ- 
action relating tothe colonies. The bill for regulating 
the government of Maſſachuſett's bay did not paſs with- 
560 Out a proteſt, from which we ſhall only extract the 
Proteſt on following ſentence : “ This act, unexampled in the 
the regula- records of parliament, has been entered on the journals 
ting bill. of this houſe as voted nemine diſſentiente, and has been 
ſtated in the debate of this day to have been ſent to the 
colonies as paſſed without a diviſion in either houſe, and 
therefore as conveying the uncontroverted univerſal 
ſenſe of the nation. The deſpair of making effectual 
oppoſition to an unjuſt meaſure has been conſtrued into 

an approbation of it.”” 
The like conſequences enſued on paſſing the act for 
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the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. In the proteſt Iritain, 
on this occaſion the lords uſed the ſollou ing expreſs ——— 


ſions: “ The bill amounts to a declaration, that the 
houſe knows no means of retaining the colonics in due 
obedience but by an army rendered independent of the 


on this plan cannot be maintained without the incvi- 
table ruin of the nation. T his bill ſeems to be one of 
the many experiments towards the introduction of eſ- 
ſential innovations into the government of this empire. 
The virtual indemnity provided by this bill for thoſe who 
ſhall be indicted for murders committed under colour of 
office, can anſwer no other purpoſe, We conſider that to 
be an idemnity which renders trial, and conſequently 
puniſhment impracticable. And trial is impracticable, 
when the very governor, under Whoſe authority acts of 
violence may be committed, is impowered to ſend the 
inſtruments of that violence to zeco miles diſtance irom 
the ſcene of their offence, beyond the reach of their pro- 
ſecutor, and the local evidence which may tend totheir 
conviction, The authority given by this bill to compel 
the tranſportation from America to Great Britain of any 
number of witneſſes at the pleaſure of the parties pro- 
ſecuting and proſecuted, without any regard to their 
age, ſex, health, circumſtances, buſineſs, or duties, 
ſeems to us ſo extravagant in its principles, and ſo im- 
practicavle in its execution, as to confirm us further in 
our opinion of the ſpirit which animates the whole ſyſ- 
tem of the preſent American regulations.“ 
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362 
A till greater oppoſition was made to the Quebec Debates cn 


bill, inſomuch that, before it could be carried, the mi- the Quebec 


niſters were obliged to drop much of that high anc bill. 


aſpiring tone to which they had accuſtomed themſclves 
in talking of American affairs. The minority contend- 
ed, that here, without any neceſlity pleaded, or even 
ſuggeſted, an arbitrary influence was extended by act 
of parliament to that province, fnrniſhing a dangerous 
precedent, and an additional inſtance of the averſion 
which miniſtry bore to the rights of the people. They 
argned likewiſe in favour of the mode of trial by ju— 
ries, and thought that the eſtabliſhment of the Roman 
catholic religion there gave it a preference over the 
Proteſtant, which was now only to be exerciſed by 
toleration, The people at large alſo were alarmed at 
the religious part of the bill, and it is not impoſſible 
that the ſuſpicions conceived at this time might contri— 
bute in ſome meaſure to the dangerous inſurrections of 
1779 and 1780, 

At the concluſion of the ſeſſion his majeſty expreſ- 
ſed the greateſt ſatisfaction at what had been done, 
and hopes of the good effects that would attend the 
new regulations. The reception they met with in Ame- 
rica is related in its proper place ; in Britain the peo- 
ple ſcemed to wait the event with indifterence, but their 
bad ſucceſs with the coloniſts furniſhed the minority 
with new matter of reproach to caſt on adminiſtration. 
The parliament in the mean time was diſſolved by pro- 
clamation, and a very ſhort time allowed for the clec- 
tion of new members; ſo that if oppoſition at that time 
had any ſtrength, they had not now time to exert it. 


The new parliament met on the 3oth of November Parliamen- 
1774; when his majeſty acquainted the houſcs that a tary pro- 
molt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance {till prevailed in Ameri- ceedings in 
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Britain. ca, notwithſtanding the moſt proper means had been 
- taken to prevent the miſchiefs thence ariſing, and al- 
ſured them that they might depend on a firm reſolution 

to withſtand every attempt to weaken or impair the ſu- 

preme authority of this legiſlature over all the domi- 

nions of the crown. In anſwer to this ſpeech the mi- 

nority demanded a communication of all the letters, or- 

ders, and inſtructions relating to American affairs; but 

this being over-ruled, and the addreſs carried as a mat- 

ter of forin, American affairs were delayed, in ſpite of 

all oppoſition, till after the holidays. In the queſtion 

on the addreſs, the ſtrength of adminiſtration was to 

64 that of their adverſaries as 264 to 73. 

Lord Cha- In the beginning of 1775 the minority received a 
tham's mo- conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength by the return of lord 
_— . Chatham, who, after long abſence, again made his ap- 
troops re- Pearance in parliament. He now teltified his diſap- 
jected. probation of the meaſures which had been purſued 
with regard to America in the warmeſt terms; moved 

for addreſſing the king to recal the troops from Boſton ; 
predicted, that if miniſters went on in the way they 

had done for ſome time, they wouid make the crown 

not worth the king's wearing ; that the kingdom was 

undone, &c. All his eloquence, however, proved at 

this time ineffectual ; adminiſtration was determined 

upon forcing the Americans into ſubjection, and his 

56 motion was rejected by 68 to 18. 

American Lord North now preſented the papers which had 
papers laid heen called for by the minority ; but, Jeſt the publica- 
before par tion of particular names ſhould prove detrimental to in- 


_— dividuals, only ſuch parts as adminiſtration thought 
proper for public inſpection were laid before the houſe, 

This was complained of, but to no purpole ; and the 

papers, in their mutilated ſtate, were laid before a 

566 committee of the whole houſe. In the mean time pe— 
Agreat titions againſt coercive meaſures with America had 
ame mate been received from molt of the trading companies of 
ber ne the kingdom; which, though highly diſpleaſing to ad- 
wading miniſtration, could not be abſolutely rejected, though 


companics, it was fully determined not to yield to their requeſts 
in the ſmalleſt degree. A committee was therefore ap- 

pointed to take them into conſideration, which was not 

to take place until the American affairs were alſo conſi- 

dered. The reaſon given for this method of proceed- 

ing was, that the conſideration of commercial matters 

ought not to interfere with thoſe of the political kind; 

each of them being ſufficiently embarraſſing without 

% any other. This delay of hearing theſe petitions was 
Conſigned ſyppoſed to be an abſolute rejection of them in effect; 
to the come and ſo indeed it proved to be, the committee to which 


mitt-e of : : 
33 they were conſigned being humoroufly called the con- 
563 mittee of 65livien. The merchants of London, how- 


Ineffoctual ever, were determined not to give up the point until 
remon- they had exerted themſelves to the ntmoſt. They 
Rrance. drew up a paper in which they denied the diſtinction 
eſtabliſhed by miniſtry. They affirmed that the con- 
nection between Great Britain and America was chief- 
ly of a commercial nature, and that the manifold regu- 
lations adopted for the mutual proſperity of the colo- 
nies and of the mother-country formed the great poli- 
tical chain which united them to one another. Que- 
ſtions of commerce and policy, therefore, with regard 
to them, onght never to be divided, but examined 
Jointly, and could never be thoroughly underſtood if 
conſidered in any other way. 
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This remonſtrance was ſeconded by all the powers 
of oppolition ; but the truth was, that adminiſtration 
had already determined what line of conduct they were 
to follow, and therefore wiſhed to hear as little as poſ- 


Britain. 
— —ê 


ſible on the ſubject. War (ſays Dr Andrews) was 
now the word; and notwithſtanding no weightier rea- 
ſon could be given for not attending to what the mer- 
chants had to ſay, than this very determination, yet 
that was the very motive that impelled miniſters to re- 
fuſe them a hearing, leſt theſe thould make it appear 
how unwiſe it was to precipitate the nation into ſuch a 
meaſure,” 

But though there is not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
that adminiſtration were now fully determined upon a 
war, and therefore wiſhed to be troubled with as few 
objections as poſlible, they were by no means deficient 
in arguments for the defence of their own conduct. 569 
They alleged that the petitions ſo much recommended Arguments 
to the attention of the houſe were principally the work uſed in fa- 
of a factious party. The advantages accruing from the _ 4 
American trade were owing to the dependent ſituation airy 12 
of the colonies, who now aimed at a ſuperiority over 
Great Britain, or at leaſt at ſhaking off entirely the ſu- 
periority which the mother country had till now excr- 
ciſed over them without the ſmalleſt complaint. It 
was the advautage of the merchants themſelves that was 
conſulted by maintaining that ſuperiority ; and the 
merchants themſelves would be the firſt to feel the bad 
conſequences of its being loſt. War and its conſequen- 
ces are no doubt very terrible, but ſometimes aft ne- 
ccllary to prevent greater evils. The greateſt evil that 
can befal a trading nation is the loſs of its commerce; 
and were the Americans to perſiſt in their courſes at 
that time for a few years longer, this conſequence muſt 
incvitably enſuc. 

It was belides inſiſted, that though adminiſtration 
were to yield the preſent conteſt, the warmeſt advo- 
cates for America could not pretend to ſay what would 
be the laſt of its demands. The Americans aimed in 
reality at the repeal of whatever appeared obnoxious to 
their immediate intereſt : But that, and their real 
intereſt differed very much. The greateſt political evil 
that could befal them was to be deprived of the politi- 
cal and commercial ſupport they received from Great 
Britain; and to this they muſt ultimately ſubmit, it 
they ſhould ever ſucceed in the purſuit of that deluſive 
phantom of independence which they now accounted 
their happicſt ſituation. In ſhort, adminiſtration in- 
ſiſted, not without a great ſhow of reaſon, that the 
Americans were not to be reclaimed by conceſſions, 
Mercantile people indeed, might imagine ſo, from the 
facility with which conceſſions would be made, and the 
ſpeed with which tranquillity would be reflored. But 
tranquillity procured in this manner would Jaſt no 
longer than till the colonies, unfettered by any regu 
lations, perceived, or imagined they perceived, the 
nefit of dealing with other countries, and carried their 
own commodities wherever they . proper. This 
was the point at which they inconteſtibly aimed, what- 


ever they might pretend to the contrary ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the boafts they made of the vaſt buſineſs tranſ- 
ated with Britain, it was well known to ariſe from 
the immenſe credit they were indulged with there, and 

which they could not expect elſewhere. 
The honour and character of the nation were 2 
alſo 
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alſo ſaid to be at ſtake. The Britiſh had often taken 
np arms for matters of leſs conſequence ; why then 
ſhould they now heſitate in a caſe like the preſent, 
where honour and intereſt both called upon them for 
the molt vigorous and ſpeedy exertions? Formerly it 
was the cuitom of the merchants to ſecond the withes 
of miniſtry in this reſpect, inſtead of oppoſing them. 
The inconvenience of ſuſpending their profits for 2 
time muſt be ſubmitted to, and their enemies would 
experience as many if not more of the ſame kind ; and 
it would be unworthy of the character they had fo 
long ſaſtained to yield to indignities for the ſake of 

rofit. The loſſes abovementioned, however, would 
& but trifling in compariſon of thoſe that would fol- 
low in time to come, ſhould Britain from want of ſpi- 
rit give up the aſſertion of her juſt rights, This was 
a policy hitherto unknown in Britain, which had here- 
tofore been noted for the ardour and celerity with 
which they were maintained, 


On the pe- The end of all this altercation was, that the motion 


in favour of the merchants petitions was rejected by 
250 to 89. This point, however, was no ſooner diſ- 
called, than a violent debate aroſe about the petition 
of congreſs io the king, which had been delivered 
and by him referred to parliament. It was argued by 
adminiſtration, that no petition could be received from 
the continental congreſs, which was no legal body, and 
it would be admitting their legality to receive a petition 
from them; the general aſſemblics and their agents 
were the only lawful repreſentatives of the colonies, 
and none elſe would be admitted. Oppoſition replied 
and argued as much as poſſible, but to no purpoſe ; 
and, after an ineffectual ſtruggle, they had the mortifi- 
cation to find that the petition was finally rejected by 
218 to 68, 

In the mean time a conciliatory plan was prepared 
by the earl of Chatham, which was preſented on the 
Iſt of February 1775. The intent of his bill, he ſaid, 
was to ſettle the troubles in America, and to aſſert at 
the ſame time the ſupreme legiſlative authority and 
ſuperintending power of Great Britain over her colo- 
nies. This was to be done by their acknowledging 
on their part the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature 
and the ſuperintending power of parliament. No 
taxes were to be levied in America, but with the free 
conſent of their aſſemblies. It aſſerted a right in the 
crown to keep and ſtation a military force eſtabliſhed 
by law in any part of its dominions ; but declared, 
that it could not be legally employed to enforce im- 
plicit and unlawful fabmiſſion. A congreſs might 
alſo be held, in order to recognize the ſupreme ſove- 
reignty of Great Britain over the colonies, and to ſet- 
tle, at the ſame time, an annual revenne upon the 
crown, diſpoſeable by parliament, and applicable to 
the exigencies of the nation. On complying with theſe 
conditions, the acts complained of by congreſs were to 
be ſuſpended, with every other meaſure pointed out 
as a grievance, and the conſtitution of their govern- 
ments to remain as ſettled by their charters. This bill 
was, however, deemed at once totally inadmiſſible, on 
account of its alleged partiality to America, by the 
various conceſſions it enacted, and particularly by em- 
powering the colonies to aſſemble in congreſs; a mea- 
ſure which, of all others, was at that time the moſt 
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offenſive, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt injurious to the Pritain, 


Britiſh intereſts. 

Lord Chatham was by no means deficient in argu- 
ments in ſapport of his favourite plan ; but theſe, 
though ſupported by all the powers of eloquence, 
proved unſucceſsful; the propoſal was vlimately 
rejected by 61 to 22. 80 determined were the 
majority in giving this an entire rejection, that it was 
not even permitted to lie upon the table; which, 
however, may be conſidered as a piece of indignity 
offered to that great man, proceeding rather from the 
indifference with which he had been received at court 
ſor ſome time, than from any real and thorough con- 
viction of the inutility of the plan he propoſed. 
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A new petition was next preſented to the houſe of Petition of 0 
commons by the proprietors of eſtates in the Weſt In- the Weſt 1 


dia iſlands ; repreſenting their alarm at the aſſociation India plan- 0 
of the Americans, and their intended ſtoppage of trade det“. 


with the Britiſh iſlands ; the ſituation of which, they 
ſaid, would be very calamitous, if the acts in queſtion 
were not immediately repealed. The trade of theſe 
iſlands was at that time of the moſt extenſive nature. 
All quarters of the globe were conccrned in it; the re- 
turns centured in Britain, and were an immenſe addi- 
tion to its opulence, inſomuch that the Britiſh property 
there amounted to no leſs than 3o milions ſterling. 
Bat the Weſt Indies, however wealthy, did not produce 
the neceſſaries of life in ſufficient abundance for their 
inhabitants. Large importations were continually 
wanted, which could only be ſupplied from North 
America ; and were they to be cut off from a commu- 
nication with that continent, they would ſhortly be re- 
daced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. Such was the ſubſtance 
of this petition ; to which no more attention was paid 
than had been to the reſt. 
titions now appeared to be the contrivance of faction; 
and it was ſaid, that however inconvenient the coer- 
cive wealures might be, they ought not to be retarded 
by the conſideration of any temporary loſſes. As it 
was neceſſary, however, to let the nation know the ul- 
timate reſolves of adminiſtration reſpecting America, it 
was at laſt done by lord North in a long ſpeech, in 
which the moſt remarkable circumſtances relating to 
the diſpute were enumerated. 
univerſal fermentation then prevailing in America, 
proceeded from the unwarrantable arts and practices 
uſed to diſpoſe them againſt the ruling powers in Bri- 
tain ; and aſſerted, that, nowithſtanding all their com- 
plaints, the public charges borne by individuals in A- 
merica were, on the ſtricteſt computation, not more 
than 1 to 5o, when compared with what was paid by 
individuals in England. Nothing, therefore, but a ſet- 
tled determination to quarrel with the parent ſtate could 
induce the Americans to perſiſt in their diſobedichce to 
the lawful injunctions laid upon them, which were 
neither injudicious nor oppreſſive; but, on the con- 
trary, framed with all pollble lenity, and counterba- 
lanced by advantages which were not poſſeſſed by Bri- 
tain. It was therefore a ſpirit of reſiſtance which ani- 


mated America, and not a diſcontent at oppreſſions 
which plainly had no exiſtence. For this reaſon it was 
propoſed to the houſe to ſend a greater force to Ame- 
rica; and to paſs a temporary act, ſuſpending all the 
foreign trade of the different colonies of New England, 


and 
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Britain. and particularly the Newfoundland fiſhery, until they 
— conſented to acknowledge the ſupreme authority of 
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the Britiſh legiſlatare, &c, upon which theſe reſtrictions 
ſhould be taken off, and their real gricvances, if any 
ſach there were, redreſſed tpon making proper appli- 
cation. New England, they ſaid, was juſtly ſingled 
out upon this occaſion, as being the moſt guiliy of the 
whole. The others, as leſs faulty, it was hoped, would 
yield with leſs compullion; but the queſtion now was 
{imply, Whether we would at once abandon all claims 
on the colonies, and inſtanly give up the advantages 
ariling from our ſovereignty, and the commerce de- 
pendent on it? or, Whether we ſhould reſort to the 
meaſures indiſpenſably neceſſary te enſure both? 

An addreſs was now carried, which, in the ideas of 
oppolition, amounted to an abſolute declaration of war. 
The conſequences, therefore, were pointed out with the 
utmoſt freedom, and ſome even denied the charge of 
rebellion fixed on the province of Maſſachuſett's bay. 
The people there, they ſaid, had done nothing but 
what the conſtitution allowed: they had reliſted arbi- 
trary meaſures; and the examples ſo frequently ſet 
them at home were ſufficient to juſtify their conduct. 
The appellation of rebels, they ſaid was dangerous, and 
might better be ſpared; it would only ſerve to render 
them deſperate, and inſpire them with a determination 
to reſiſt to the laſt, from an apprehenſion that their 
lives and properties were forfeited. This laſt conſide- 
ration, however, was made very light of by adminiſtra- 
tion. Great ſtreſs, they ſaid, was laid upon the union 
of the colonies, buta very little time would ſhew with 
low much impropriety. The principles on which 
they were aſſociated were too ſelt-denying to be ſup- 
ported by human nature, and were too inimical to the 
intereſt and feelings of individuals to bind them long 
together, In other reſpects this union of the colonies 
might be viewed with indifference, and even contempt. 
The natives of America, it was ſaid were no ſoldiers ; 
they were averſe to military diſcipline, and incapable 
of ſubordination ; they were of a ſlothſul and ſpiritleſs 
diſpoſition ; uncleanly, liable to ſickneſs, and ealily 
overcome by fatigue. Such people as theſe would 
never face a Britiſh army; and a very ſmall] force 
would be neceſſary to put an end to all their projects 
of independence. 

Theſe were the principal arguments for and againſt 
this addreſs, which was carried by 296 to 106; but 
ſo important was the ſubject of it deemed by the mi- 
nority, that a motion was made for recommitting it on 
account of the conſquences that would probably re- 
ſult from the proſecution of the meaſures recommended. 
A very long and violent debate enſued; the event of 
which was, that adminiſtration contended as uſual for 
the neceſſity of enforcing obedience with fire and 
ſword. The Americans, they ſaid, were become in- 
corrigible through forbearance; lenity was a ſubject 
of deriſion among them, and was imputed to imbecil- 
lity and fear ; they imagined themſelves able to aboliſh 


the ſovereignty of Britain in that country, and were 


now reſolved to do it. It was therefore incumbent on 

every native of Britain, in ſuch a caſe, to ſtand forth 

and vindicate the intereſt and glory of his country ; and 

it was the duty of parliament and miniſtry to call forth 

the whole ſpirit of the nation 10 a conteſt in which 
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vate capacitics was ſo deeply concerned. 

In this, and ſome former debates, the danger of he- 
ing involved in foreign wars on account of the colonies 
had been inſiſted on; but this was looked upon by ad- 
miniſtration to be improbable, It was hardly to be 
imagined, they ſaid, that foreign powers would behave 
in a manner ſo very impolitic as to encourage rebellions 
in other colonies, which might, in a very ſhort time, 
become precedents for imitation in their own. The 
number of friends to government in America was like- 
wiſe very much relied upon. A proper reinforcement 
to the troops already there would encourage thoſe to 
declare themſelves who were at preſent too timid to a- 
vow their ſentiments: Theſe, if duly ſupported, would 
be found to be no inconſiderable number; and, when 
added to the forces ſtationed among them, would un- 
doubtedly counterbalance the power of the malecon- 
tents, This project of arming the Americans againſt 
one another was reprobated by oppoſition more than 
all the reſt. The addreſs itſelf was a meaſure replete 
with barbarity as well as imprudence; tending to put 
arms in the hands of every man thronghout the conti- 
nent who ſuſpected the deſigns of the Britiſh admini- 
ſtration, and to expoſe to ill uſage and ruin every per- 
ſon who was known, or imagined, to be a friend to 
Great Britain. The Americans were ſaid to aſpire at 
independence ; but if any thing could bring this abour, 
it would be the conduct of miniſtry. The moſt obedi- 
ent and loyal ſubje&s cannot have patience for ever 
with a tyrannical government. They will undoubtedly 
riſe at laſt, aud aſſert their rights; and thoſe who ſtyle 
them rebels on that account ought ts remember, that 
oppreſſion not only produces but juſtifies reſiſtance. 
It had always been believed by the Americans, without 
any contradiction from Britain, that internal taxation 
in America belonged to the aſſemblies of the colonies, 
and to them only. There were opinions in all na- 
tions, which the legiſlature would reſpect, while they 
produced no bad conſequences. This opinion ought 
not therefore to have been attacked at ſuch an impro- 
per ſeaſon, after having been virtually recognized by 
the repeal of ſeveral acts, and approved by ſome of the 
moſt learned and intelligent people in the kingdom. 
It was the greateſt misfortune that could befal a ſtate, 
when its rulers endeavoured, without any apparent ne- 
ceſlity to alter the ſyſtem and maxims of governing 
long adopted, and the utility of which had been con- 
firmed by experience. This was, however, the caſe 
with Britain, The mildneſs and benignity which was 
wont to direct the meaſures of former miniſters was 
now laid aſide for ſeverity and imperiouſneſs; while 
implicit obedience was impoſed upon the coloniſts, as 
the only condition by which they conld purchaſe peace. 

The aſperſions of cowardice ſo largely thrown upon 
the Americans by the miniſterial party, did not paſs 
unnoticed. It was obſerved, however, that were theſe 


ever fo juſt, the very nature of their country would 
fight for them. By this alone our military enterpriſes 
would be retarded and impeded in a conſiderable de- 
gree; while the ſinews of war would undoubtedly be 
greatly relaxed, as the ſuſpenſion of ſuch a conſiderable 
commerce as that of our celonics could not fail to be 
ſcyerely felt. 


Beſides 
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Britaits Reſides all this, the views and principles of miniſters 

Mere attacked in the molt violent manner. They were 
ſaid to be reviving the old exploded doctrines of here- 
ditary right and Joes obedience.— They required the 
Americans to ſubmit unconditionally to the will of 
Great Britain, for no other reaſon but becaule ſhe was 
the parent ſtate : but if no better reaſon could be pro- 
duced, they could not be juſtly blamed for their diſ- 
obedience, The tics between Great Britain and her 
colonies, however, were of a far more noble as well as 
more binding nature than even origin and conſangui- 
nity, Theſe ties were the conſtitution tranſmitted 
from Britain, and the brotherly aſſiſtance hitherto af- 
forded them by Engliſhmen ; and which ought to ren- 
der the name dear to them. While theſe ties remained 
unviolated, there was no room to complain of their be- 
haviour ; but they would never ſubmit to deſpotic au- 
thority in Engliſhmen more than in any others, Such 
unwarrantable principles rendered it no longer a que- 
ſtion, whether the meaſures of adminiſtration ſhould be 
conſidered, but whether the miniſters themſelves ought 
not to be deprived of the power they exerciſed fo un- 
conſtitutionally ? And the queſtion was not now be- 
tween Great Britain and America, but, whether we 
ſhould give up our colonies or our miniſters ? 

Language of this kind excited the indignation of the 
minilterial party to à very high degree. They now 
charged minority, in very plain terms, with the guilt of 
all that had happened. A factious republican ſpirit, 
they ſaid, was gone forth ; by which every perſon who 
wrote or ſpoke on the American cauſe was actuated; 
and which had not only induced the Americans to 
commence a rebellion againſt the parent ſtate, but had 
filled the houſe with incendiaries. The final iſſue of 
the diſpute was, that the recommitment of the addreſs 
was loſt by 288 to 109, The debates were the molt 
violent that had ever been known in the Britiſh par- 
liament ; and ſo important was the ſ1bjct reckoned, 
that not only the natives of Britain, but even the fo- 
reign miniſters in London, watched the motions of 
adminiſtration with the utmoſt anxiety, as conſidering 
it a point which might probably give a new face to 

$76 the affairs of all Europe. 
Petition All theſe victories of adminiſtration were not ſufh- 
from the Client to prevent new enemies from ſtarting up. Peti- 
Weſt Inilia tions had been preparing by the London merchants 
merchants. trading to America, and from thoſe concerned in the 
Weſt-India trade, to be preſented to the houſe of lords. 
This taſk was undertaken by the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, but he was prevented by a previous motion in 
favour of the addreſs. A long and violent debate, 
however, enſucd concerning the neceſſity and propriety 
of recciving them. The papers on which the addreſs 
had been founded were ſaid to be partial and mutila- 
ted, for which reaſon the houſe ought to pay the great- 
er regard to the repreſentation of the merchants ; 


whoſe teſtimony, as perſons deeply and eflentially in- 


tereſted in bringing truth to light, might be depended 
on with much greater ſafety. It was urged, that they 
earneſtly deſired to be heard before the houſe took 
any final determination with regard to America; a 
refuſal would amount to a public declaration, that par- 
liament was reſolved to oppoſe the ſenſe of the petition, 
right or wrong; aid ſuch treatment was in every re- 


ſpect unwarrantable, and no leſs contrary to found po- Britain, 


I:cy than to equity and good manners. 

All theſe repreſentations, however, had no weight 
with adminiſtration : they affected great ſorrow at be- 
ing obliged to declare that the petition could not be 
received conſiſtently with the intereſt of the kingdom ; 
they put the merchants in mind that the American 
proceedings threatened fatally to diminiſh the commer- 
cial greatneſs of this kingdom, in which caſe none 
would ſuffer ſo much as themſelves ; and they inſiſted 
that confidence ought to be put in the wiſdom of par- 
liament, as it was not doubted that by properly aſſert- 
ing the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature in the 
mauner propoſed, all thoſe advantages about which 
they were ſo anxious would be ſecured. They were 
therefore exhorted to ſubmit to temporary inconveni- 
encies, Which could not be avoided in the preſent poſ- 
ture of affairs, though probably they would not be of 
long duration, 

In the mean time matters went on from bad to 
worſe in New England; ſo that it was ſoon perceived 
either that the friends of government in that colony 
did not exert themſelves, or that they were far from 
being ſo numerous as had been imagined. In order 
to make their cocrcive plan the more effectual, there- 
fore, it was now judged neceſſary to extend it ſo that 
every individual of the colony ſhould become ſenſible 


of the puniſhment. This, it was ſuppoſcd, would be OntheNew 


cone by a bill for reſtraining the four provinces of New 


England from con merce with Great Britain, Ireland, reſtramirz 


or the Britiſh Weſt-India Iſlands; and prohibiting 
them from carrying on the fiſhery at Newfoundland. 
The reaſons given for this were in ſubſtance the ſame 
with thoſe for the others; and indeed both parties had 
now ſo much exhauſted their arguments, that very lit- 
tle new matter was left for either. Every ſtep taken 
by miniſtry, and every propoſal made by them, how- 
ever, produced a violent debate; and though they con- 
ſtantly gained the victory, it was not without the mor- 
tification of hearing their principles and conduct re- 
probated in the moſt opprobious manner. In the 
preſent inſtance the bill was carricd by 261 againſt 85 ; 
but a petition againſt it was quickly offered by the 
London merchants concerned in the American trade, 
ſetting forth the danger that would accrue to the fiſh- 
eries of Great Britain from ſuch a prohibition. 


From the evidence brought in ſupport of this peti- General 
tion it appeared, that ten years before the American count eſthe 


fiſheries had been in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that the 
four provinces of New England alone employed near 
46,000 ton of ſhipping and 6000 ſeamen ; and that 
the produce of their fiſherics in the foreign markets a- 
mounted, in the year 1764, to upwards of L. 320, coo. 
Since that time they had greatly increaſed ; and what 
rendered the fiſheries particularly valuable was, that 
all the materials uſed in them, excepting only the tim- 
ber for building the veſſels, and the ſalt for curing 
the fiſh, were purchaſed in Britain, and the nett 
proceeds of the trade were alſo remitted thither, Ir 
appeared alſo, that it would not be practicable to tranſ- 
fer theſe fiſheries to Halifax or Quebec, though ever 
ſo much encouragement were piven to cither of theſe 
places, as they had neither veilcls nor people to man 
them, and would never be able to procure ſupplies of 
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ſeamen from New-England on account of the averſion 


of the inhabitants to the government of theſe two pro- 
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vinces. 

Some other circumſtances were likewiſe urged as 
ſtrong reaſons againſt this bill; particularly the com- 
mercial concerns of the city of London with New-Eng- 
land (to which alone the colony ſtood indebted for 
near a million), and the bad conſequences of it to the 
people of Nantucket. This is a barren iſland, lying 
off the coaſt of New-England, about 15 miles long, 
and three broad, containing about 6000 inhabitants, ki 
moſt all quakers. The natural produce of this iſland, 
it was alleged, could not maintain 20 families; but 
the induſtry of the inhabitants were ſuch, that they kept 
130 vellels conſtantly employed in the whale-fithery, 
which they carried on in the north ſeas, to the coaſts 
of Africa and Brazil, and even as far as Falkland's 
iſlands, and the ſhores of Terra Magellanica. Theſe 
people, it was faid, ought undoubtedly to have been 
exempted from the common calamity, were it only 
from the applauſe due to ſo much induſtry aud reſolu- 
tion. 

The inſtance of Nantucket was ſo ſtrong, that ad- 
miniſtratioa with all their obſtinacy, were obliged to 
relax alittle; and, of their own accord, afforded them 
the relief they had ſuch juſt reaſon to expect. That 
the petition in the main might prove unſucceſsful, 
however, another was preſented by the inhabitants of 
Poole, the tenor of which was directly oppoſe to that 
of the city of London, In this it was ſet forth, that 
the reſirictions propoſed by the bill would not prove 
detrimental to the trade of England, which was fully 
able with proper exertions, to ſupply the demands of 
foreign markets. The advantage of the Newfound- 
land fiſhery more than that of New-England to this 
country was, that it bred a great number of hardy ſca- 
men peculiarly fit for the ſervice of the navy, while 
the New-England ſeamen were, by act of parliament, 
exempt from being preſſed. It appeared alſo from 
the examination of witneſſes taken in ſupport of this 
petition, that the fiſhery from Britain to Newfound- 
land employed about 400 ſhips, amounting to 360,000 
tons, and 2000 ſhallops carrying 20,000 tons and na- 
vigated by as many ſeamen. Each ſeaſon produced 
600,900 quintals of fiſh, and the returns at a moderate 
rate were valued at L. 500,000. 

This bill was debated with great animoſity in the 
houſe of peers, and produced a remarkable proteſt, in 
which the meaſures of government were ſpoken of with 
great ſeverity.“ That government (ſaid they) which at- 
tempts to preſerve its authority by deſtroying the trade 
of its ſubjects, and by involving the innocent and guil- 
ty in a common ruin, if it acts from a choice of ſuch 
means, confeſles itſelf unworthy ; if from inability to 
find any other, admits itſelf wholly incompetent to the 
end of its inſtitution.” They alſo reprobated in ſe- 
vere: terms the allertion already mentioned, that the 
Americans wanted ſpirit to reſiſt, and that Britain 
would find them an eaſy conqueſt. Such language was 
repreſented as altogether void of foundation, and the 
mere effect of party ſpirit and reſentment. It was al- 
ſo the more impradent and unadviſed, as tending, in 
caſe of coercive meaſures, to flaken the care and ſoli- 
citude with which they onght to be purſued, and to 


occaſion remiſſneſs in thoſe to whom they might be 
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entruſted, from a perſuaſion that the enemy to be en- ritain. 
countered was not to be feared, and could eaſily be 
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Overcome. 


The final reſolution of reducing the colonies by force on nn 


being now taken, it became — to make proper force to be 
t 


preparations for that purpoſe ; and in 


reſpects. As the abovementioned opinion, that the A- 
mericans were timid and incapable of becoming ſol- 
diers, prevailed greatly at that time, a force of 10,000 
men was judged ſufficient to reduce the province of 
New-England to obedience. This was vehemently op- 
poſed by the minority. They inſiſted that the force 
was totally inadequate, and only calculated to produce 
expence to no purpoſe, The firſt impreſſion, they 
very juſtly obſerved, ought to be deciſive, if pollible ; 
and in order to render it fo, it was neceſſary to ſend 
ſuch a fleet and army as might enſure the confidence 
of the public, and be certainly capable of ſurmounting 
all obſtacles. _— of the friends of adminiſtration 
were of the ſame ſentiments in this reſpe&; and the 
only reaſon aſſigned for acting otherwiſe was an hope 
that the Americans would upon more mature conſi- 
deration, deſiſt from their oppoſition. That they 
might the more readily be induced to this ſubmiſſion, 
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is the conduct of ſent to 
adminiltration was little leſs cenſured than in other America. 


lord North's conciliatory propoſition was formed. By Lord 


this it was enacted, that when the governor, council, and North's 


aſſembly of any of the colonies ſhould propoſe to make concilia- 
a proviſion for the common defence, &c. and if ſuch ©? 


proviſion ſhould be approved of by the king in parlia- 
ment, the levying or impoſing of taxes on that colony 
ſhould then be foreborne, thoſe duties excepted which 
it might be expedient to impoſe for the regulation of 
commerce; the net produce of which ſhould be car- 
ried to the account of the colony where it was raiſed. 
But this propoſal, though highly extolled by the 
friends of adminiſtration, was no leſs reprobated by 
minority than the others had been. It was ſaid to be 
inſidious, and calculated for the purpoſe of raiſing a 
revenue, which was now ſaid to be the object of mini- 
ſters. There was no eſſential difference between the 
preſent and former modes of taxation. The colonies 
were as effectually taxed without their conſent by re- 
quiring them to pay a ſtated ſum, as by laying a num- 
ber of duties upon them to the ſame amount. There 
was beſides a capital deficiency in the propoſals, viz. 
that no ſum was ſpecified; ſo that the Americans were 
left totally ignorant of what the demands of Britain 
might be. After a long debate, however, the queſtion 
was carried in favour of adminiſtration by 274 to 
88, | 

The like fate attended a petition to the throne from 
the iſland of Jamaica, Inſtead of relaxing any thing of 
their ſeverity, the miniſtry now included the ſouthern 
colonics in the reſtrictions laid on New England. 
Still, however, the petitioners were indefatigable in 
their endeavours 10 be heard. 


iſlands in that part of the world, 
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ducted by Mr Glover, a gentleman equally celebrated 7. 


for his litcrary talents and commercial knowledpe, 
From his inveitigations it appeared, that, excluſive 
of the intrinſic worth of the iſlands themſelves, their 
ſtock in trade and other property amountcd to no leſs 
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The Weſt-India mer- Incffectual 
chants and planters ſeconded their laſt petition by a endeavour 
large detail of circumſtances relating to the Britiſh of the Weſt 
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late been near 200,000 hogſheads and puncheons of 
ſugar and ram, amounting to no leſs than four millions 
in value; the direct revenue ariſing from which was 
700,000 pounds, beſides that which accrued from the 
collateral branches depending upon it. All this, how- 
ever, was urged in vain. Conciliatory propoſals were 
made by Mr Burke and Mr Hartly, but they were 
rejected by great majorities. Theſe propoſals, indeed, 
inſtead of — the cauſe they were mean! to pro- 
mote, did the very reverſe, A dread was entertained 
of the conſequences which might enſue from the re- 
publican opinions now ſo prevalent in the colonies, 
and all partiality towards them was looked upon 1n 
ſuch a criminal light, that their opponents became 
deaf, on many occaſions, to the voice of realon and 
humanity when urged in their behalf, On the other 
hand, the favourers of America, urged on by a furious 


violence of zeal, and even reſentment againſt thoſe whom they 
both parties looked upon to be promoters of arbitrary meaſures, 
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erred equally in their oppoſition to miniſtry. This 
violent party ſpirit appeared not only among the people 
at large, but broke forth with the utmoſt tury in par- 
liament, where the debates often reſembled the 
railings of Billingſgate, rather than the delibera- 
tions of the firſt aſſembly in a great and powerful na- 
tion. 

In this temper of mind it is no wonder that the 
ſtate of affairs was ſcarce ever truly repreſented by 
cither party. Government continued to enact new Jaws, 
now in vain, againſt the Americins; their antagoniſts 
oppoſed theſe in a manner ſo little different from what 
has been already related, that any farther account of 
the debates wonld be as unentertaining as tedious. 


Other petitions were preſented and treated-with ne- 


glect. The increaſe of union and preparations for 
war among the coloniſls were by the miniſterial party 
treated as the mere commotions of an headſtrong mob; 
and by the other as an aſſociation of an injured and 
virtuous people, who were about to found a mighty 
empire in the weſt, while Britain was to fink in utter 
diſgrace and contempt by their mere ſeceſſion, without 
ar. fore any account of their exploits in the field, 
which could not fail to equal thoſe of the heroes of 
antiquity. On the ſame principles the event of the 
ſkirmiſh at Lexingron was magnified by the one into 
a „ diſgraceful defeat” on the part of the Britiſh ; 
and by the other treated with abſolute unconcern, as 
if no regard whatever was to be paid to it, nor any 
inference drawn from thence concerning the fare of 
the war in general, Thus alſo the battle at Bunkers 
Hill, and all the tranſactions of the year 1775, were 
unfairly ſtated by both parties; and the only conſe- 
quence enſuing from theſe miſrepreſentations was 
the inflaming to a violent degree the reſentment be- 
twixt the two parties; one of which depreſſed the 
Americans to the rank of conſummate poltroons, 
while the other exalted them almoſt to that of demi- 
ods. 

While theſe altercations continued to agitate the 
minds of the ſuperior claſſes of the people in Britain, the 
middle and lower ranks remained in a kind of inditfer— 
ence, or rather were againſt the proceedings of miniſtry. 
This oppoſition could not indeed influence the coun- 
cils of the nation, but in other reſpects it proved very 
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troubleſome. The levies were obſtructed, and the re- Britaia, 
cruiting ſervice was never known to go on ſo heavily; —N— 
numbers of people of that deſcription not only refuſing 
the uſual proffers, but even reprobating the cauſe in (629 
which they were ſolicited to engage. Belides this, Reſignati- 
ſeveral officers of high rank thowed a great averſion © t lord 
at the ſervice, Lord Effingham, who had diſtinguiſh- * 
ed himſelf by his oppoſition to miniſterial mealures, * 
reſigned the command of his regiment, rather than 
fight againſt the cauſe he had eſpouſed ſo warmly. 
His cxample was followed by that of ſeveral other 
officers; and it is not to be doubted that, while this 
ſtep conferred upon them a very conſiderable ſhare of 
popularity, it excited in the minds of miniſtry an equal 
degree of reſentment. Lord Eftugham, in particular, 
received the public hans of the cities of London and 
Dublin; both of which thowed an extreme avertion 
to the commencement of hoſtilities with America. 590 
The former, indeed, could ca: cely reſtrain themſelves The city of 
within any bounds of moderation. After the affur London te- 
at Lexington they framed a remonſtrance and petition, — +1 | 
animadverting in the moſt ſevere manner on the mini- — 
ſtry and parliament; and it was not without the 
greateſt diſhculty that the more moderate party pro- 
cured one to be drawn up, under the name of an 
“ humble petition,”” couched in leſs reprehenſible 
terms. 591 
In the mean time ſeveral inconveniences began to be Piſtreſfes 
felt in different parts of the nation. The ſuſpenſion of the ra- 
of the ſale and purchaſe of negro flaves in the Weſt tion in 
Indies and in North America, and the prohibition to Conse. 
export arms and gunpowder, had preatly impeded the —_ 
African trade from Briſtol and Liverpool. In conſe- ican wr. 
quence of this, a great number of ſhips which formerly 
ſailed from theſe ports had been laid up, and near 3000 
ſailors belonging to Liverpool diſmiſſed from ſervice. 
Their ſituation ſoon rendered them riotous; and it 
was not without the aſſiſtance of the military that they 
were quelled. Theſe diſtreſſes, however, made no im- 
preſſion on adminiſtration; who having once laid it 
down as a maxim, that the ſubjection of America was 
the greateſt political good that could happen to Bri- 
tain, were, in a conſiſtence with their own principles, 
obliged to overlook every diſaſter that might happen in 
the mean time as a temporary inconvenience, which 
ought not to be regarded in the proſecution of a great 
and magnificent plan. 
But whatever might be the views of adminiſtration 
in this reſpect, it was far otherwiſe with the generality 
of the nation, They felt the preſent inconvenicnces 
ſeverely, while the ſubjugation of America preſented 
them with no ſolid foundation to hope for an equiva- 591 
lent, It was with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, therefore, Laſt petit- 
thar they received the news of Mr. Penn's arrival in on of con- 
1775, with a new petition from the congreſs to be greſo re- 
preſented to the king; after which he was to give it to jected. 
the public, Their expectation, however, was ſoon diſ- 
appointed, The petition was delivered to lord Dart- 
mouth on the firſt of September; and in three days it 
was replied, that no anſwer would be given to it. This 
laconic procedure excited no ſmall ſurpriſe, as it was 
univerſally allowed that the language of the petition 
was reſpectful, and that it expreſſed the higheſt deſire 
of peace and reconciliation, Lord Dartmonth's an- 
ſwer, therefore, could not but be conſidered as a final 
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Britain. renunciation of all friendly intercourſe with the colo- 
w—— nies, and which would drive them into a connection 
with forcign powers; a reſource at which they them- 
ſelves bad hinted when they firſt took up arms. It 
was alſo thought not only to be injudicious in itſelf, 
but very ill-timed, and not at all conſiſtent with the 
ſituation of the affairs of Britain ar that time. On the 
other hand, the friends of adminiſtration inliſted, that 
the petition offered nothing that could ju a conſiſteucy 
with the dignity of the Britiſh empire be taken any 
notice of. Inſtead of profeſſing any repentauce for 
their own conduct, they had offered ſtipulations, and 
even required conceſſions on the part of Britain, It 
was likewiſe ſaid on the part of adminiſtration, that 
fear had a ſhare in framing the propoſals now held out. 
The Americans were very ſenſible, that though the firſt 
ſteps taken by Britain had not anſwered the purpole, 
much greater efforts would quickly follow; and that, 
without being allowed ſome time, it was impoſſible they 
could bring their matters to bear. The petition, 
therefore, might be conſidered as written with a view 
to procraſtinate matters, which was by no means ad- 
miſſible on the part of Britain. The colonies were al- 
ready well apprized of the conditions on which they 
would be reſtored to favour; and had it at any time in 
their power to put a ſtop to the operations of war by 
accepting theſe conditions: but it would be imprudent 
to ſtop the military preparations upon ſuch an uncertain 
expectation as the petition from congreſs held out, 
It was alſo plain, that a great majority of the nation 
approved of the meaſures of government; for addreſſes 
were received from all quarters, recommending, in the 
moſt explicit manner, a vigorous excrtion againſt A- 
merica. 

The rejection of this petition inflamed the minds of 
the diſtinc- both parties more than ever againſt each other. The 
tion and obſolete diſtinction of Whig and Tory was now revived, 
animoſity and that with ſuch animoſity, that Britain itſelf, as 
8 4 well as America, now ſeemed in danger of becoming a 
39 ſeat of war and bloodſhed. The tories were accuſed 

as the promoters of thoſe ſanguinary addreſſes already 
mentioned. They were ſaid to be the great miſinform- 
ers of government ; and the falſe repreſentations they 
induſtriouſly procured from all quarters, had contribu- 
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ted more than any thing elſe to inflame the animoſity 


and produce the civil war. They were upbraided 
with their attachment to the Stuart family. England, 
it was ſaid, had, through their machinations, been 
made a ſcene of blood in the laſt century; and had 
been perpetually tottering on the brink of ruin from 
the reſtoration to the revolution. Art that time indeed 
the more ſenſible part of the nation, wearied ovt with 
perpetual attempts to enſlave them, took the reſolution 
of expelling an ill adviſed monarch, whom nothing 
could prevent from purſuing their pernicious plans to 
his own ruin. But the tories were an incorrigible 
race, who could not be cared even by experience ; for 
though they had ſeen repeated inſtances of the miſchief 
attending their plans, they adhered to them with as 
great obſtinacy as if the greateſt benefits had on all 
occaſions accrued from them. Diſſention at home and 
diſgrace abroad had been the conſtant attendants of 
their councils; while the only objects they ever had 
in view were the eſtabliſhment and propagation of their 
own tenets ; for theſe alone they laboured, the honour 
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and intereſt of the nation being entirely cut of the PFritain, 
queſtion, Theſe they would willingly facrifice to the 
points abovementioned ; and as an inſtance of the ef- 
fects of their councils, the treaty of Utrecht was men- 
tioned, Here, ſaid their antagoniſts, the fruits of a 
trinmphant war, carried on for twelve ycars, were Joſt 
at once by thoſe feuds which the tories occaſioned 
through their reſtleſs endeavours to compaſs their ini- 
quitous projects. 

On the other hand, the tories ſaid that the whigs 
were the genuine deſcendants and repreſentatives of 
thoſe republican incendiaries who had in the laſt cen- 
tury overturned the conſtitution and deſolated the 
kingdom. They pretended indeed to aſſert the liberty 
of Britain; but under this pretence they wiſhed to 
engroſs all the authority to themſelves, as might eaſily 
be proved by an impartial examination of their conduct 
in the unhappy times alluded to. In the preſent diſ- 
pute the principal queſtion was, Whether the king and 
parliament, when united, were to be obeyed or reſiſted! 
The tories infiſted that they were to be obeyed ; the 
whigs, that they were to be reliſted. The truth was, 
therefore, that there were two parties in Britain ; the 
one of which was of opinion, that the colonies owed 
obedience to Great Britain in all caſes whatever, and 
that in caſe of refuſal they ought to be compelled to 
obey ; but the other, though it acknowledged the ſame 
ns on the colonies, thought it was unadviſeable 
to force it. The only conſtitutional method of de- 
ciding this queſtion was by an appeal to parliament, 
That appeal had already been made, and parliament 
had determined on compultion. The deciſion ought 
therefore to be conſidered as that of the voice of the 
nation ; and were a parliamentary majority to be 
viewed in any other light, all things would fall into 
confuſion, and no rule of government remain. The 
doctrines of the whigs were alſo ſaid to be inadmiſſible 
in ſound policy. Authority, ſovereign and uncon- 
trolled, muſt reſide ſomewhere ; and allowing every 
2 of bribery and corruption (which were breught 
by the other party moſt liberally) to be true, it were 
ſtill better to be governed in ſome inſtances by ſuch 
means, than to have no government at all, This muſt 
at laſt be the caſe were continual appeals to be made 
to the people ; as they would undoubtedly be followed 
by perpetual broils at home as well as diſaſters a- 
broad. 594 

To theſe violent bickerings at home, ſome very ſcri- Misſor- 
ous commercial misfortunes were now added. It had tunesof the 
been repreſented as very probable, during the laſt ſeſ. Newfound- 
ſon of parliament, that the bill for depriving the people 3 
of New England of the benefits of the Newfoundland 
fiſnery, would redound greatly to the intereſt of Great 
Britain, by throwing into her hands alone the profits 
which were formerly divided with the colonies. This 
expectation, however, proved totally void of foun- 
dation, The number of ſhips fitted out that year was 
ſcarcely greater than uſual. The congreſs had alſo pro- 
hibited them from being ſupplied with proviſions ; ſo 
that not only thoſe on board the ſhips, but even the 
inhabitants on the iſland of Newfoundland itſelf, were 
in danger of periſhing. Many of the (ſhips were there- 
fore obliged ro go in queſt of proviſions, inſtead of 
proſecuting the buſineſs on which they came. On the 
whole, therefore, inſtead of any increaſe, the profits of 
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Uritain. the fiſhery ſuffered this year a dimination of near 
og , col. Along with this, ſome natural cauſes co- 
Va i operated, which, by the more ſuperſtitious, were con- 
and de- ſidered as the effects of divine wrath. A molt violent 
ſtructive and uncommon ſtorm took place in theſe latitudes du- 
ſtorm, ring the fiſhing ſeaſon. The ſea roſe full 30 feet above 

its ordinary level; and that with ſuch rapidity, that no 
time was allowed for avoiding its fury, Upwards of 
700 filhing boats periſhed, with all the people in chem; 
and ſome ſhips foundered; with their whole crews. Nor 
was the devaſtation much leſs on ſhore, as the Waters 
broke in upon the land, occalioning valt loſs and de- 

596 ſtruction, 

Incfle&ual By theſe misfortunes, the general ſtagnation of com- 
petitions, merce, and the little ſucceſs that had hitherto attended 
tec. the Britiſh arms, the mercantile part of the nation were 
thrown into deſpair. Petitions were pourcd in from 
all quarters, the contents of which were ſimilar tothoſe 
already mentioned, and their reception exactly the 
ſame, Miniſters had determined on their plan; and 
the only difficulty was, how to put it in exccution as 
£97 quickly as they deſired. For this purpoſe, application 
Difficulty Was made to the petty ſtates of Germany, who are 
of procu- wont to hire out their forces, and who had frequently 
ring fo- ſent auxiliaries to Britain in former caſes of exigency, 
reign ſuc- At preſent, however, the ſcheme met with conſiderable 
ITY difficultics, occalioned by the diſtance, as well as the 
danger, of the deſeriion of the mercenarics. The prin- 

ces were likewiſe alarmed at the appearance of loſim 
ſo many ſubjects for ever; while the latter were no [eſs 
ſtartled at the propoſal of being tranſported acroſs the 
occan into a new world, there to be expoſed to all the 
miſcrics of war, with very little hope of ever ſceing 
their native country again. Other reſources, however, 
were deviſed, by calling in the aſſiſtance of the Heſlians, 
and obtaining from Holland that body of Scots troops 
which had been ſo long in their ſervice, But in both theſe 
views adminiſtration were diſappointed. All the ſtates 
% Of Europe looked upon Britain with an invidious eye, 
Trance and though none ſo much as Holland and France; theſe 
Holland e- being the two powers who had moſt reaſon to hope for 
ſpouſe the advantage from the quarrel, A very ſtrong party in 
American Holland contended for the American intereſt. Pam- 
caule- , phlets were daily publiſhed at Amſterdam in juſtifica- 
tion of the colonies : their caſe was compared with 
that of the Netherlands in former times; and they were 
exhorted to perſevere in their claims againſt the preten- 
ſions of Britain, Her they repreſented as inſatiably 

covetous of wealth and power, and deſirous of ſcizin 
every thing ſhe could. She was alſo taxed with being 
of a domineering diſpoſition ; and that, ſince her ſuc- 
ceſſes in the war of 1755, ſhe had become intolerable, 
not only to her neighbours, but to the whole world : 
nay, that even during the war ſhe had exerciſed an 
abſolute ſovereignty at ſea, and did not ſcruple to avow 

a right and title to rule over that element. 

But though theſe powers thus early expreſſed their 
599 hoſtile diſpoſition towards Britain, it was otherwiſe 
Aaxiliarics With the princes of Heſſe and Brunſwick ; by whom, 
obtained and ſome other German princes of inferior note, a con- 
from Heſſe ſiderable number of troops were ſupplied. At the 
1 ſame time, that as many Britiſh forces as poſſible might 
2885 be employed, large draughts were made from the par- 
riſons of Gibraltar and Minoxea, who were ſupplicd in 
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return with an equal number of men from the electorate Britain, 
of Hanover. In juſtice to the miniſters, indeed, it muſt —— 
be owned, that they proſecuted the ſcheme they had 
undertaken with all poſſible vigour ; inſomuch that the 
expences already began to occaſion conſiderable alarm. 
This was owing, in the firſt inſtance, to the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of the Britiſh arms, which occaſtoned a demand 
for money altogether unlooked for, It had always 
been ſuppoſed, that the Britiſh army would be com- 
pletely victorious ; or at leaſt would remain ſo far 
maſters of the field, that they could eaſily command ,__ 
what ſupplies of freſh proviſions were neceſſary. In- y.q (pn, 
ſtead of this, they were now cooped up in ſuch a man- expende4 
ner as to be actually in danger of periſhing for want. to ſupply 
The ſupplics, therefore, of neceſſity, were ſent from the garri- 
Britain; and indeed the exertions for their relief were _ 
ſuch as muſt give high ideas of the opulence and ſpi- 
rit of the Britiſh nation. For theſe troops there were 
{ſhipped no fewer than $o0co live oxen, 14,000 ſheep, 
with a proportionable number of hops, immenſe quanti- 
ties of vegetables, prepared with all poſſible care; 
10,000 butts of ſmall beer, and 5000 butts of ſtrong 
beer. Some idea of the expences of theſe articles may 
be obtained from an account of what was paid for ar- 
ticles trifling in compariſan of the above. For a re- 

iment of light horſe in Boſton, L. 20,000 were paid 
2 oats, hay, and beans. The articles of vinegar, ve- 
getables, and caſks, at no leſs ; and every thing elſe in 
proportion. The contingencies occalioned by military 
operations amounted to near L. 500,000, The prodi- 

10us expences, therefore, of maintaining an inconſi- 
Trade armament at ſuch a diſtance, could not fail to 
give a very unfavourable opinion of the war at large, 
and juſtly raiſe ſuſpicions, that even the treaſures of 
Britain would not be able to defray the expence. 
One advantage, however, was derived from ſuch im- 
menſe profulion ; the price of every thing was aug- 
mented ; that of ſhipping particularly roſe one-fonrth 
inthe ton: and though the profits made by contrac- 
tors and their numerous friends were complained of, 
the benefits which accrued to multitudes employed in 
the various branches of public buſineſs ſeemed in ſome 
meaſure to make amends fer every thing. box 

Misfortune, however, ſeemed now to attend every Almoſt all 

ſcheme in which Britain engaged herſelf, Some part the Boſton 
of it, indeed, in the preſent caſe, might be derived ſtores de- 
from miſmanagement. The ſailing of the tranſports #191<0 or 
was delayed ſo long that their voyages were loſt. They _ 
remained for a long time wind-bound ; and, after lea- 
ving port, met with ſuch ſtormy weather, that they 
were toſſed to and fro, in the channel till moſt of the 
live ſtock they had on board periſhed. After clearing 
the coaſt of England, their progreſs was retarded by a 
continuance of bad weather. They were forced by 
the periodical winds from the coaſt of America into 
the ocean. Some were driven to the Weſt-Indies, 
others were captured by American privateers, and only 
a very few reached the harbour of Boſton, with their 
cargoes quite damaged, fo that they could be of little 
or no uſe, Notwithſtanding the immenſe ſupplies 
abovementioned, therefore, a ſubſcription was ſet on 
foot for the relief of the ſoldiers, as well as of the fz- 
milies of thoſe who died in the ſervice. This was li- 
beral on the whole, though many refuſed to contri- 
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Britain. bute, from their diſapprobation of the cauſe ; and bit- 
ter complaints were made of want of œconomy through- 

602 out the whole American department. 

Violent a= All this time the violent animoſitics between the 
nimoſities parties continued: the deſire of peace was gradually 
berwixt the extinguiſhed on both ſides ; and the foundation laid of 
two parties. an enmity ſcarce ever to be extinguiſhed. Each ſeem- 

ed to be ſeriouſly of opinion that the other would wil- 

6 Jingly ruin the nation if poſſible; a remarkable inſtance 
Mr Sayre of which was the commitment of Mr Sayre, an engra- 
committed ver in London, to the tower four high treaſon. The 
to the accuſation laid againſt him was no leſs than that of 
Tower. having formed a delign to ſeize his majeſty as he went 
to the houſe of lords: but the ſcheme itſelf, and the 
method in which it was to be executed, appeared both 
ſo ridiculous, that the priſoner was very ſoon diſchar- 
ged; after which he commenced a procels againſt lord 
Roch fort for falſe impriſonment, 

With reſpect to the parliamentary proceedings du- 
ring this period, very little can be ſaid, further than 
that every meaſure of adminiſtration, whether right 
or wrong, was violently oppoſed. The employment 
of foreign troops, and admitting them into the for- 
treſſes of Gibraltar and Minorca, were molt ſeverel 
cenſured, as being contrary to the bill of rights. Ad- 
miniſtration contended that this bill only forbad the 
introduction of a foreign military power into the king- 
dom during peace ; but the times were not peaceable, 
and the introduction of the troops was evidently with a 
view to quell a rebellion. The force deſigned for 
the conqueſt of America was then declared to be ina- 
dequate to the purpoſe ; but it was replied on the part 
of miniſtry, that the deſign was to conciliate, not to 
conquer. The force (25,000 men) was ſufficient to 
ſtrike terror; and though this ſhould not inſtantly be 
produced, conciliatory offers would ſtill be held out at- 

615 ter every blow that was ſtruck, 

Military o- In the mean time the Americans, ſenſible of the 
perations of dangerous ſituation in which they ſtood, exerted them- 
the Ameri- ſelves to the utmoſt to diſlodge the Britiſh troops from 
IO Boſton. This being at length accompliſhed in March 
1776, they proceeded to put their tuwns in the moſt 
formidable ſtate of defence ; inſomuch that they ſeem, 
if properly defended, to have been almoſt impregnable. 
This was evident from the repulſe of Sir Peter Parker 
at Charleſtown : But they did not exert equal ſpirit in 
the defence of New-York ; where, beſides loſing the 
town, they reccived ſuch a defeat as ſeemed to threaten 
606 their affairs with total ruin. See AMERICA. 
Their cauſe In this view it appeared to the generality of the 
believed in people in Britain. The ſucceſsful campaign of 1776 
Britain to was looked upon as ſo deciſive, that little room was left 
be deſpe- to ſuppoſe the Americans capable of everretrieving their 
55 affairs. Oppolition were much embarraſſed, and now 
almoſt reduced to the ſingle argument of the interfe- 
rence of foreign powers, which they had often an- 
ſacceſsfully uſed before. Beſides this, indeed, the ob- 
ſtinacy of the Americans in refuſing the offers of lord 
Howe, even at the moment of their greateſt depreſ- 
ſion, ſeemed to be a very bad preſage. The ſtrength 
of miniſtry, however, now became ſo deciſive, that 
whatever they propoſed was immediately carried. The 
number of ſcamen for 1777 was augmented to 45,c00, 
and upwards of five millions voted tor the expence of 
the navy, andto diſcharge its debt. The expences of 
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the land-ſervice amounted to near three millions, be- Britain. 
ſides the extraordinaries of the former year, which a- * 
mounted to more than L. 1,200,000; and though this vaſt expen- 
vaſt profalion became the ſubjeR of much complaint ces attend- 
and animadverhon, the power of miniſtry lilenced every ing the war 
oppoſer. 608 

But however adminiſtration might now triumph, Perplexity 
their exultation was but of ſhort continuance. The of admini- 
misfortune of general Burgoyne at Saratoga threw the tration on 
whole nation into a kind of deſpair, and reduced the 1 * 
miniſtry to the greateſt perplexity. The great diffi- — 
culty now was to contrive means for railing a ſufficient defeat. 
number of forces to carry on the war; but from this 609 
they extricated themſelves by what muſt be allowed a Theycxtri- 
maſterly contrivance. This was the encouraging levies cate them- 


for government ſervice by cities and private perſons ; 1-994} 1-44 
and as the deſign was kept a profound ſecret before the — 
Chriſtmas receſs, they were not diſturbed by the dan- 

gerous clamours of oppoſition, The receſs was pur- 

polely extended in order to pive time for the ſcheme 

to take effect; and before parliament met again it was 

actually accomplithed, ſo that miniſters could once more 

face their opponents without any fear. 610 


Another and more weighty confideration, however, TheFrench 
now occurred. The European ſtates in general had reſolve to 
long beheld the grandeur of Britain with an invidious zſüiſt Ame- 
eye. The news of the diſaſter at Saratoga was there- 
fore received among them as thoſe of the defeat of 
Charles XII. at Pultowa was among the powers whom 
he had ſo long commanded. Of all theſc the French, 
for obvious reaſons, were the moſt active in ſupport- 
ing the Americans. Numbers of the young nobility 
were eager to ſignalize themſclves in the Americau 
cauſe ; and among the reſt the marquis de la Fayette, 
a young noblemen of the firſt rank and fortune. Im- 
pelled by an enthuſiaſtic ardour in favour of the Ame- 
rican cauſe, he purchaſed a veſlel, loaded her with mi- 
litary ſtores, and ſailed in her with ſeveral of his 
friends to America, where he prefented his ſervices 
to Congreſs. From them he met with a moſt gracious 
reception, and was inveſted with a command, in which 
he loſt no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. Be- 
ſides this nobleman, ſeveral other officers from France 
and Germany actually entered the American ſervice, 
and by their military talents greatly contributed to the 
exertions which the colonies were afterwards enabled 
to make. 

This aſſiſtance, however, would have been but trifling, 
had not the French court alſo intereſted itſelf in 
their behalf; for by the time, or very ſoon after, the 
news of general Burgoyne's diſaſter arrived in Britain, 
a treaty was on foot between the French court and the 
United States of America, 

Even before this time France had ſhowed ſuch an 
extreme partiality towards the Americans, as might 
have plainly indicated their deſign of ultimately aſfliſt- 
ing them in their national capacity. The encourage- 
ment given to the American privatcers in all the ports 
of France had produced ſtrong remonſtrances on the 
part of Britain ; and an order was at laſt demanded, 
that all theſe privateers with their prizes ſhould depart 
the kingdom, With this they found it neceſſary to 
comply at that time, leſt repriſals ſhould be made by 
capturing their whole Newfoundland fleet theu out on 
the fiſhery, So many delays, boweycr, were made on 

various 
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Britain, Various pretences, that not a ſingle veſſel was diſmiſſed 

— trom any of their ports. So far indeed were the French 

court from any deſign of this kind, that in the month 

of July 1777 the whole body of merchants throagh- 

ou: the kingdom were aſſured from government that 

they might depend ou protection in their trade with 
America. 

All this time the greateſt preparations were made 
throughout the whole kingdom of France for war; ſo 
that the moſt judicious politicians were of opinion that 
2 rupture with that power ſhould have immediately fol- 
lowed the commencement of hoſtilities with America, 
and for which the behaviour of the former furniſhed 
abundant reaſons of jaſtification. Whatever might 
have been the motives of the Britiſh miniſtry, however, 
it is certain, that in defiance of probability, even when 
joined by the moſt acrimonious cenſures of oppoſition, 
they continued to pretend ignorance of any hoſtile in- 

611 tentions in the court of France, until that court of its 
Treaty own accord thought proper to announce them, This 
with Ame- was done by a formal notification to the court of Bri- 
rica an tain in the month of March 1778, and that in the 
r % moſt mortifying terms. In this declaration it was an- 
77 nounced, that not only a treaty of friendſhip and com- 

un, merce was concluded betwixt France 4 America, 
but Britain was inſulted with being told that America 
was actually in poſſeſſion of independency, as if the 
former had already exerted her utmoſt * without 
being able to reduce them. A merit was alſo made 
of having entered into no commercial ſtipnlations in 
favour of France excluſive of Britain. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more offenſive; and though it could 
not decently be faid on the part of the French mo- 
narch that he wiſhed for war, yet his pacific intentions 
were conveyed in ſuch haughty terms, that the whole 
could only be conſidered as a declaration of thoſe hoſ- 
tilities which he pretended to avoid. 

Both parties now united in their opinion that a war 
with France was unavoidable ; but they were not for 

| 612 {hat reaſon any further advanced towards a reconcilia- 

severe tion, It muſt be owned, indeed that the minority 
charges a= had now, according to their own account, received 
xainlt ad- very great provocation, They had from the beginning 
miniſtrati- rc probated the American war, and prognoſticated its 
12 0 bad ſucceſs. In this they had been over- ruled, and 
the character of the Americans repreſented in ſuch a 

manner as almoſt to preclude the idea of their being 

able to reſiſt. They had reliſted, however; and by 

deſtroying or taking priſoners a whole army, verified 

thoſe N which had been ſo often treated with 

ridicule. The popular party had, times without num- 

ber, inſiſted in the moſt earneſt manner for ſome kind 

of conceſſion towards America; but this had conſtant- 

ly been refuſed with an unparalleled and inveterate ob- 

{tinacy, They now ſaw theſe very conceſſions offered 

to America after the defeat of Burgoyne, which, had 

they been granted in time, would have prevented all 

the miſchicf. Added to all this, the expences for the 

enſuing year had been hurried through the houſe be- 

fore the Chriſtians vacation ; the levies had been raiſed 

by ſubſcription without conſent of parliament at all ; 

yet both theſe proceedings had been determined to be 

ſtrictly legal and conſtitutional. Every enquiry into 

the meaſures of government had been fruſtrated ; and 

one into the ſtate of the nation in general, which could 
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not be abſolutely rejected, was rendered ineſfectual by Reiten. 
delays and evaſion, Laſtly, they now ſaw their coun- 

try involved in a foreign war with a nation well pro- 

vided for all emergencies, while they had ſupinely ſuf- 

fered them to go on, without making the leaſt effort 

to put themſelves in a proper ſtate of defence. 611 

For theſe reaſons oppoſition inſiſted that the preſent Remoxvalot 

miniſtry ought no longer to be truſted with the ma- the mini- 
nagement of public affairs. An acknowledgment of ſters inſiſt. 
the independence of America was now by many ſup- 4 Apen. 
poſed to be the only rational ſtep that could be taken, 

which might now be done with a good grace, and 

which we would unavoidably be obliged to take at Jaſt 
whether we would or not. By acknowledging this 
independence before they had time to enter into 
excluſive N with France, their trade would 

be open to all the world. This of courſe would 

leſſen their correſpondence with France, and leave 

them at liberty to form ſuch connections as they 
thought moſt proper. The miniſterial party, however, 

ſtill inſiſted on vigorous meaſures, repreſenting it as a 
ſpiritleſs and diſgraceful meaſure to bend beneath the 


power of France, and ſetting forth the reſources of 


Great Britain as ſufficient to reſiſt the efforts of all 
her enemies, The diſhonour of leaving the American 
loyaliſts expoſed to the reſentment of their country- 
men was alſo ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt manner. Theſe, 
by very intelligent people, were ſaid to be by far the 
greater number. Were it not more eligible, on the 
very ſtrength of ſuch an affirmation, to make trial of 
its veracity, and to put arms into their hands ? What- 
ever the danger of the expcriment might be, we conld 
not abandon them without expoſing our reputation, 
and loſing that character of fidelity to our engage- 
ments for which we had hitherto been ſo juſtly reſpect- 
ed. Unanimity in the preſent caſe was ſtrongly, and 
indeed very juſtly, inſiſted upon; but when oppoſition 
complained of ſome occult irreſiſtible influence by 
which the councils of the nation were directed, in de- 
ſpite of every ſuggeſtion of reaſon and argument, the 
charge was denied in the ſtrongeſt manner, and mini- 
ſters diſclaimed every motive of their conduct, except- 
ing that of an internal conviction of its own recti- 
tude. 

Notwithſtanding the violence of theſe altercations, 
however, the greateſt courage and ſteadineſs was mani- 
feſted by the cool and deliberate part of the nation. 4g, 
The French reſolved in the firſt place to excite a ge - Invaſion 
neral terror by threatening an invaſion. This was threatened 
evidently impracticable, without their procuring firſt by the 
the ſuperiority at ſea: yet as multitudes in the country French. 
were apt to be terrified by the very mention of a 
French invaſion, orders were iſſued to draw out and 
embody the militia, which was then compoſed of men 
in every reſpect as well exerciſed and diſciplined as 
any regular troops. It was complained, however, 6175 
that a French ſquadron of 12 ſhips of the line had D'Eſtaing 
ſailed from Toulon, without any obſtruction, under fails with # 
the command of the count d'Eſtaing. The moſt m—_— £ 
grievous apprehenſions were entertained from the great 2 oy 
inferiority of lord Howe's naval force, which might __ 
expoſe him to a total defeat, and the whole fleet of 
tranſports to be taken or deſtroyed by the enemy. 
But whatever might have been the probabilities in this 
caſe, it is certain that either the fortune or conduct 
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Britain. of this commander were ſuch, that no exploit of any 
great conſequence was ever performed by him. That 
matters, however, might be put in the beſt ſituation 
poſlible, addreſſes were moved for the recalling of the 
fleets and armies from America, in order to ſtation 
them in places where they might contribute more ſef- 
fectually to the defence of the kingdom. This was op- 
poſed not only by adminiſtration, but even by ſome 
of the moſt popular members of oppolition themſelves. 
Of this opinion were lord Chatham and the carl of 
Shelburne ; the former of whom reliſted it with a ve- 

6:6 hemence of ſpeech peculiar on this occaſion. 

Fer loirs of The operations of the French in America, with the 

D'Eſtaing. various ſucceſs of the war, are related under the article 
Unitzd States of America. Here we have only to 
take notice, that d'Eſtaing, having failed in his attempt 
on the Britiſh fleet at New-York, and in aſſiſting his 
allics in their attempt on Rhode Ifland, as well as hav- 
ing by other parts of his conduct greatly diſguſted them, 
ſailed for the Weſt-Indies, where he unſucceſsfully 

*Sce St attacked the iſland of St Lucia“. Being repulſed in 

Lucia. this attempt, he failed to the iſland of Grenada, which 
he reduced, treating the vanquiſhed in a very cruel 

+ Sce Gre- manner ; while a body of troops diſpatched by him 

nad. alſo reduced the ifland of St Vincent. 

By this time the French admiral was powerfully re- 
inforced; ſo that his fleet conſiſted of 26 ſail of the 
line and 12 frigates. During the time he was em- 
ployed at Grenada, Admiral Byron with the Britiſh 
ſquadron, was accompanying the homeward bound 
Weſt-India fleet till out of danger; after which he 
ſailed with a body of troops under General Grant, for 
the recovery of St Vincent; but before they could 

613 reach that iſland, certain intelligence was received of 
Engage- the deſcent at Grenada, On this they ſteered directly 
ment be- for that iſland, where they encountered the French 
u wr fleet without beſitation, notwithſtanding the great 
Ml > ſuperiority of the latter. At this time the French 

yrun. X 

quadron amounted to 27 fail of the line and ſeven 
frigates; while that of Britain conſiſted only of 21 
line of battle ſhips and one frigate. The Britiſh ad- 
mirals, Byron and Barrington, endeavoured to bring 
the enemy to a cloſe engagement, but this was as ſtu- 
diouſly avoided by d'Eſtaing; and ſuch was the dex- 
terity and circumſpection with which the latter con- 
ducted matters, that it was only by ſeizing the tran- 
ſient opportunities of the different movements occaſi- 
oned by the wind and weather, that ſome of the Britiſh 
ſhips could cloſe in with their antagoniſts. Even 
when this was the caſe, the 8 was carried 

613 on upon ſuch anequal terms, that the Britiſh ſhips 
Dravery of were terribly (ſhattered. For ſome time captains Col- 
fome Eng- lingwood, Edwards, and Cornwallis, ſtood the fire of 
liſh captains the whole French fleet. Captain Fanſhaw of the 
| Monmouth, a 64 gun ſhip, fiifly threw himſelf in the 

way of the enemy's van to (ſtop them. Several of the 
Britiſh ſhips forced their way to the very mouth of St 
George's harbour on the iſland of Grenada: but find- 
ing it in the hands of the French, an end was put 
to the engagement; nor did the French care to 
ghana it, though the Britiſh ſhips had ſuffered very 
much. 

D*Eſtaing now having received freſh reinforcements, 
ſet ſail for the continent of America, after conveying 
the home ward bound fleet of French merchantmen in 


their return from the Weſt-India iſlands. His diſ- Britain, 
aſtrous attempt on the town of Savannah, wich the ſub- TT 
ſequent diſcord betwixt him and the coloniſts, are re- Gamers 
lated under the article United States of AMERICA. ſtate of the 
Here we have only to take notce, ht thus the fears ſucceſs of 
which had been excited by the ſuperiority of the the Ame- 
French in the Weſt-Indian ſeas were effectually diſſi- Tican and 
pated. The Iſlands of Dominica, St Vincent, and *. indi- 
Grenada, were indeed loſt; the firſt being taken bkß 
the marquis de Bouille, governor of Martinico, and 

the two liſt by d'Eſtaing as already related“: but * See theſe 
theſe ſucceſſes were balanced by the failure of the *® 
French commander in every other enterpriſe ; by his 

terrible diſaſter at the Savannah; and by the acquiſi- 

tion of St Lucia, which was taken in the year 1778 

by admiral Barrington and general Preſcot and Mea- 

dowsF. In other parts of the Weſt-Indian ſeas alſo 8 Sz 
the honour of the Britiſh arms were very effectually £Zucia, 
ſupported by the bravery and vigilance of the com- 
mauders on that ſtation, Here admiral Hide Parker, 

aſſiſted by admiral Rowley, kept the enemy in con- 

tinual alarm, and intercepred the trade of the French 

iſlands in ſuch a manner as preatly diſtreſſed them. 

Three large frigates diſpatched by count d'Eſtaing 

after his failure in America were taken, and a great 

art of a convoy ſeized or deſtroyed in ſight of M. de 

a Motte Piquet's ſquadron in the harbour of Porte 

Royal at Martinico, the admiral himſelf having narrow- 

ly eſcaped. He had failed out of that harbour, in 

order to fayour the eſcape of the convoy already men- 

tioned ; which having partly effected, he withdrew ; 

but was purſued fo cloſely, that he had ſcarcely time 

to ſhelter himſelf under the batteries on ſhore. 

Theſe ſucceſſes, which happened in the years 1778, 

1779, and beginning of 1780, kept the event of the 

war pretty much in an equilibrium on the weſtern ſeas 

and continent ; but in the mean time the moſt vio- 

lent diſſentions prevailed through every department 

of the Britiſh government in Europe, which threatened 

at laſt to involve the whole nation in confuſion and 
bloodſhed. 620 

Among other charges brought by the members in Bad condi- 
oppoſition againſt the miniſtry, that of neglecting the tion of the 
navy had been one of the moſt conſiderable ; nor indeed Britiſh na- 
does it appear that the charge was altogether without in Eu- 
foundation. Without a fleet, however, it was now impoſ- e. 
ſible to avoid the danger of an invaſion. At this time, 
indeed, the fleet was in a very weak condition, but the 
valour and experience of the officers ſeemed in ſome 621 
meaſure to compenſate that defect. The chief command Operations 
was given to admiral Keppel, who had ſerved with un- of Admiral 
common reputation during the laſt war. Admirals Keppel and 
Sir Robert Harland and Sir Hugh Palliſer ſerved un- hie engage- 
der him, both of them officers of undoubted courage 22 
and capacity. Arriving at Portſmouth towards 8 
end of March 1778, admiral Keppel exerted himſelf 
with ſo much induſtry and diligence, that excluſive of 
thoſe ſhips which it was found neceſſary to diſpatch to 
the coaſt of North America under admiral Byron, 2 
fleet of 20 ſail of the line was got in complete readi- 
neſs by the beginning of June, and ten more in a for- 
ward ſtate of preparation, 

At the head of this fleet, admiral Keppel ſailed from 
Portſmouth on the 13th of June, in order to prote& 
thc vaſt number of commercial ſhipping expected from 

all 
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Op the arrival of the Britiſh flect off the coaſt of 
France, two French frigates approached it, in order to 
make their obſervations. Theſe were the Licorne of 
32 guns and the Belle Poule of 26. In conſequence 


of a ſignal to give chace, the Milford frigate overtook 


the Licorne towards the cloſe of the day, and requeſt- 
cd the French captain to come under the Britiſh admi- 
ral's ſtern; upon his refuſal, a ſhip of the line came up, 
and compelled him to come into the fleet. Next morn- 
ing, the Licorne ſeeming by her motions to be alter- 
ing her courſe, a ſhot was fired acroſs her way as a 
ſignal for keeping it. Hereupon ſhe diſcharged 2 
broadſide and a volley of ſmall arms into the Ameri- 
ca of 64 guns that lay cloſe to her, and immediately 
ſtruck. The behaviour of the French captain was the 
more aſtoniſhing, as lord Longford, captain of the 
America, was at that inſtant engaged in converſation 
with him in terms of civility ; but though ſuch beha- 
viour certainly merited ſevere chaſtiſement, no hoſtile 
return was made. 

The Arethuſa of 26 guns, commanded by captain 
Marthal, with the Alert cutter, was mean while in pur- 
ſuit of the Belle Ponle, that was alſo accompanied by 
a ſchooner, and the chaſe was continued till they were 
both out of ſight of the fleet. On his coming up, he 
informed the French captain of his orders to bring him 
to the admiral, and requeſted his compliance. This 
being refuſed, the Arethuſa fired a thot acroſs the 
Belle Poule, which ſhe returned with a diſcharge of 
her broadſide. The engagement thus begun, conti- 
nacd more than two hours with uncommon warmth 
and fury, 

The Belle Poule was preatly ſuperior not only in 
number, bat in the weight of her metal: her guns 
were all 12 pounders; thoſe of the Arcthuſa only 
ſix : Notwithſtanding this inferiority, ſhe maintained 
ſo deſperate a fight, that ie French frigate ſuffered a 
much greater loſs of men than the Britiſh. The ſlam 
and wounded on board the former, amounted, by their 
own account, to near 100; on board the latter, they 
were not halt that proportion, 

Captain Fairfax in the Alert, during the engage- 
ment between the two frigates, attacked the French 
ſchooner, which being of much the ſame force, the 
diſpute continued two hours with great bravery on 
both ſides, when the ſtruck to the Engliſh cutter. 

The Arethuſa received fo much damage that ſhe be- 
came almoſt unmanageable: the captain endeavoured 
to put her into ſach a polition, as to continue the en- 
gagement; but was unable to do it. Being at the 
ſame time upon the enemy's coaſt, and cloſe on the 
ſhore, the danger of grounding in ſuch a ſituation 
obliged him to act with the more caution, as it was 
midnight. The Belle Poule, in the mean time, ſtood 


into a ſmall bay, ſurrounded with rocks, where the was 


protected from all attacks: ſhe had ſuffered fo much, 
that the captain apprehending that ſhe could not ſtand 
another engagement, had reſolved, in caſe he found 
himſelf in — of one, to run her aground : but her 
ſituation prevented any ſuch attempt; and as ſoon as 
it was day-light, a number. of boats came out from 
ſhore, and tou hd her into a place of ſafety. Notwith- 
ſtauding the evident and great ſuperiority on the tide 
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of the French, this action was extolled by them as a Neitain, 
proof of ſingular bravery, and the account of it receiv. w—,—— 


ed with as much triumph as if it had been a victory. 

On the 18th of June, the day following the engage- 
ment with the Belle Poule, another frigate fell in with 
the Britiſh fleet; and was captured by the admiral's 
orders, on account of the behaviour of the Licorne. 

The capture of theſe French frigates produced ſuch 
intelligence to the admiral, as proved of the utmoſt 
importance, at the ſame time that it was bighly alarm- 
ing. He was informed that the fleet at Breſt conſiſt- 
el of 32 ſhips of the line and 12 frigates. This was 
in every reſpect a moſt fortunate diſcovery, as be had 
no more with him than 20 ſhips of the line and three 
frigates. The ſuperiority of the enemy being ſuch as 
neither ſki:l nor courage could oppoſe in his preſent 
circumſtances; and as the conſequences of a defeat 
moſt have been fatal to his country, he thought him- 
ſelf bound in prudence to return to Portſmouth for a 
reinforcement. Here he arrived on the 27th of June, 
and remained there till the ſhips from the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Spaniſh and Portugueſe trade, and the 
ſummer fleet from the Weſt-Indies coming home, 
brought him a ſupply of ſeamen, and enabled him to 
put to ſca again, with an addition of ten ſhips of the 
line. But (till there was a great dehcicncy of frigates, 
owing to the great numbers that were on the Ame- 
rican ſtation, and the neceſlity of manning the ſhips of 
the line preferably to all others, 

In the mean time, the preparations at Breſt being 
fully completed, the French fleet put to fea on the 8th 
of July. It conſiſted of 32 ſail of the line, belices a 
large number of frigates. Count D'Orvilliers com- 
manded in chief. The other principal officers in this 
fleet were counts Duchaffault, de Guichen, and de 
Graſſe; monſicur de Rochechoart and monſieur de la 
Motte Piquet. A prince of the blood royal had alſo 
been ſent to ſerve on board of this fleet; this was the 


duke of Chartres, ſon and heir to the duke of Orleans, 


firſt prince of the blood royal of France in the colla- 
teral line, He commanded one of the diviſions in qua- 
lity of admiral. 

On the gth day of July, the Britiſh fleet ſailed ont 
of Portſmouth in three diviſions; the firſt commanded 
by Sir Robert Harland, the third by Sir Hugh Palli- 
ſer, and the centre by Admiral Keppel, accompanied 
by Admiral Campbell, an officer of great courage and 
merit. The French had been informed that the Bri- 
tiſh fleet was greatly inferior to their own ; which was 
but too true at the time when they received this infor- 
mation. Being yet unappriſed of the reinforcement 
it was returned with, the admiral failed at firſt in que ſt 
of it intending to attack it while in the weak condi- 
tion it had been repreſented to him. 

As the Britiſh admiral'was equally intent on coming 
to action as ſoon. as poſſible, they were not long before 
they met. On the 23d of July they came in ſight. 
But the apppearance of the Britiſh ſhips ſoon convinced 
the French admiral of his miſtake, and he immediate» 
ly determined to avoid ar. engagement no Jeſs cautiouſſy 
than he had eagerly ſought it before. 

Hercin he was favoured by the approach of night: 
All that could be done on the part of the Britith was 
to form the line of battle in expectation that the enemy 
would do the ſame. During the night the wind changed 
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tion, or declining it, entirely in their own power, 
deprived the Britiſh admiral of the opportunity of for- 
cing them to engage as he had propoſcd. 

During the ſpace of four days, the French bad the 
option of coming to action: but conftantly exerted 
their utmoſt care and induſtry to avoid it. The Bri- 
tiſh fleet continued the whole time beating up againſt 
the wind, evidently with a reſolution to attack them. 
But notwithſtanding the vigeur and ſkill manifeſted in 
this purſuit, the Britiſh admiral bad the mortification 
to ſee his endeavours continually cluded by the vigi- 
lance and precaution of the enemy not to loſe the leaſt 
advantage that wind and weather could afford. 

The chaſe laſted till the 27th of July. Between 
ten and eleven inthe morning, an alteration of wind and 
weather occaſioned ſeveral motions in both fleets that 
brought them, unintentionally on the part of the French, 
and chiefly r the dexterons management of the 
Britiſh admiral, ſo near each other, that it was no long» 
er in their power to decline an engagement. Both 
fleets were now on the ſame tack : had they ſo remain- 
ed, the Britiſh fleet on coming up with the French 
would have had an opportunity of a fair engagement, 
ſhip to ſhip ; which would hardly have failed of pro- 
ving very deciſive : but this was a manner of combat- 
ing quite contrary to the wiſhes of the French admi- 
ral. Inſtead of receiving the Britiſh fleet in this poſi- 
tion, as ſoon as he found that an action muſt enſuc, he 
put his (hips on the contrary tack, that, failing in op- 
polite directions, they might only fire at each other as 
they paſſed by. By this means a cloſe and ſidelong ac- 
tion would be effectually evaded. As ſoon as the van 
of the Britiſh fleet, conſiſting of Sir Robert Harland's 
diviſion, came up, they directed their fire upon it; but 
at too great a diſtance to make any impreſſion ; the 
fire was not returned by the Britiſh ſhips till they 
came cloſe up to the enemy, and were ſure of doing 
execution. In this manner they all paſſed cloſe along- 
ſide each other in oppoſite directions, making a very 
heavy and deſtructive fire. 

The centre diviſion of the Britiſh line having paſſed 
the rearmoſt ſhips of the enemy, the firſt care of the 
admiral was to ctfe a renewal of the engagement, as 
ſoon as the ſhips of the different fleets, yet in action, 
had got clear of each other reſpectively. Sir Robert 
Harland, with ſome ſhips of his diviſion, had already 
tacked, and ſtoed towards the French; but the remain- 
ing part of the fleet had not yet tacked, and ſome were 
dropped to leeward, and repairing the damages they 
had received in the action. His own ſhip the Victory 
had ſuffered too much to tack about inſtantly ; and had 
he done it, he would have thrown the ſhips aſtern of 
him into diforder. As ſoon as it was practicable, how- 
ever, the Victory wore, and ſteered again upon the e- 
nemy before any other ſhip of the centre diviſion ; of 
which not ahove three or four were able to do the ſame. 
The other ſhips not having recovered their ſtations near 
enough to ſupport each other on a renewal of action, 
in order to collect them more readily for that purpoſe, 
he made the ſignal for the line of battle a-head. It 
was now three in the afternoon ; but the ſhips of the 
_ fleet had not ſafficiently regained their ſtations 
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to engage. The Victory lay neareſt the enemy, with Britain, 
the four ſhips abovementioned, and ſeven more of Sir 


Robert Harland's diviſion, Theſe twelve were the only 
ſhips in any condition for immediate ſervice ; of the 
others belonging to the centre and of Sir Robert Har- 
land's diviſion, three were a great way aſtern, and five 
at a conſiderable diſtance to leeward, much diſabled in 
their rigging. 

Sir Hugh Palliſer who commanded the rear diviſion 
during the time of action, in which he behaved with 
ſignal bravery, came of courſe the laſt out of itz andin 
Ar of the admiral's ſignal for the line, was to 
have led the van on renewing the fight ; but his divi- 
ſion was upon a contrary tack, and was entirely out of 
the line. The French, on the other hand, expecting 
directly to be re- attacked, had cloſed together in tack- 
ing, aud were now ſpreading themſelves into a line of 
battle. On diſcovering the poſition of the Britiſh ſhips 
that were fallen to leeward, they immediately ſtood 
towards them, in order to cut them off, This obliged 
the admiral to wear, and to ſteer athwart the enemy's 
foremoſt diviſion, in order to ſecure them; direQing, 
at the ſame time, Sir Robert Harland to form his di- 
viſion in a line aſtern, in order to face the enemy till 
Sir Hugh Palliſer could come up, and enable him to 
act more effectually. 

The admiral, in moving to the protection of the 
leeward ſhips, was now drawing near the enemy. As 
Sir Hugh Palliſer ſtill continued to windward, he made 
a ſignal for all the ſhips in that poſition to come into 
his wake: Sir Hugh Palliſer repeated this ſignal ; but 
it was unluckily miſtaken by the ſhips of his diviſion 
as an order to come into his own wake, which they did 
accordingly; and as he ſtill remained in his poſition, 
they retained theirs of courſe. 

Sir Robert Harland was now directed to take his 
ſtation ahead, and the ſignal repeated for Sir Hugh 
Palliſer's diviſion to come into his wake; but this ſig- 
nal was not complied with, any more than a verbal meſ- 
ſage to that purpoſe, and other ſubſequent ſignals for 
that diviſion's coming into its ſtation in the line, before 
it was too late to recommence any operations againſt 
the enemy. ö 

In the night, the French took the determination to 
put it wholly out of the power of the Britiſh fleet to 
attack them a ſecond time, For this purpoſe, three 
of their ſwiſteſt ſailing veſſels were fixed in the ſtations 
occupied during the day by the three admiral ſhips of 
the reſpective diviſions, with lights at the maſt-beads, 
to deceive the Britiſh fleet into the belief that the 
French fleet kept its poſition with an intent to fight 
next mar 7 4 Protected by this ſtratagem, the re- 
mainder of the French fleet drew off unperceived and 
unſuſpected during the night, and retired with all 
ſpeed towards Breſt: they continued this retreat the 
whole courſe of the following day, and entered that 
port in the evening. Their departure was not diſco- 
vered till break of day; but it was too late to purſue 
them, as they were only diſcernable from the maſt- 
heads of the largeſt ſhipsin the Britiſh fleet. The three 
ſhips that had remained with the lights were purſued : 


but the veſſels that chaced them were ſo unable to over» 
take them from the damages they had received in the 
preceding day's engagement, that they were quickly 
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recalled ; and the admiral made the beſt of his way to 
Plymouth, as being the neareſt port, in order to put his 
fleet into a proper condition to return in queſt of the 
enemy. 

The killed and wounded on board the Britiſh fleet 
amounted to ſomewhat more than 500; bat the 
French, it has been aſſerted on grounds of great cre- 
dibility, loſt 3000. This appears the leſs improbable, 
from the conſideration that the French, in all their na- 
val engagements, aim principally at the maſt and rig- 
ging, and the Britiſh chiefly at the body of the ſhips. 

his ation, whatever might have been the merit 
of the commanders, proved a ſource of the moſt fatal 
animoſities, The bulk of the nation had ſo long been 
accuſtomed to hear of great and plorious victories at 
ſca, that it was ſuppoſed a kind of impoſſibility for a 
French and Britiſh fleet to encounter without the to- 
tal ruin of the former. The event of the laſt engage- 
ment, therefore, became an object of very ſevere eri- 
ticiſm; and complaints were made, that, through the 
bad conduct of the blue diviſion, an opportunity had 
been loſt of gaining a complete victory over the French 
fleet. Theſe complaints were quickly introduced into 
the public papers ; and were carried on with a warmth 
and vehemence that ſet the whole nation into a fer- 
ment of the moſt violent and outrageous nature. The 
friends of Sir Hugh Palliſer, the vice admiral of the 
blue, were no leſs violent in the defence of his conduct 
than his opponents were in its condemnation ; while 
thoſe who eſpouſed the cauſe of the admiral, manifeſted 
no leſs determination in accuſing him of being the real 
cauſe of the eſcape of the French fleet, through his diſobe- 
dience of the ſignals and orders of his commander, and 
by remaining at a diſtance with his diviſion, inſtead of 
coming to the aſliſtance of the reſt of the flect, 

An accuſation of ſo weighty a nature very much 
alarmed Sir Hugh Palliſer. He therefore applied 
to admiral Keppel for a juſtification of his condutt ; 
and required of him to ſian and publiſh a paper re- 
lative to the engagement of the 27th of July ; there- 
in ſpecifying as a fact, that he did not intend by his 
ſignals on the evening of that day to renew the battle 
then, but to be in readineſs for it the next morning. 

On the rejection of this demand, Sir Hugh Palliſer 
publiſhed in one of the daily papers a variety of cir- 
cumſtances concerning that engagement; reflecting ſe- 
verely on the conduct of the admiral, and prefacing 
the whole by a letter ſigned with his name. 

An attack ſo public, and ſo detrimental to his cha- 
rater, induced admiral Keppel to declare to the admi- 
ralty, that unleſs Sir Hugh Palliſer ſhould explain this 
matter to his ſatisfaction, he could not, conſiſtently 
with his reputation, ever act conjointly with him. 

This altercation happening before the meeting of 
parliament, was of courſe taken notice of when it met. 
In the houſe of peers an inquiry was demanded into the 
conduct of the commanders of the fleet on the 27th of 
July, on account of the declaration of admiral Keppel, 
that he would not reſume the command antil ſuch an 
inquiry had taken place. | 

In the houſe of commons alſo it was urged, that as 
admiral Keppel had expreſſed a public refuſal to ſcrve 
in conjunction with Sir Hugh Palliſer, the cauſe of 
ſuch a declaration onght to be inveſtigated. Admiral 
Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliſcr, who were both preſent 
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in the houſe on this occaſion, ſpoke ſeverally to the DBritaia, 
—ͤů— 


point in queſtion in ſupport of their re ſpective conduct. 
The iſſue of the conteſt between them was, that a mo- 
tion was made for an addreſs to the Crown to bring Sir 
Hugh Palliſer to a trial for his behaviour in the late 
engagement with the French fleet, In anſwer to this 
motion, Sir Hugh Palliſer replied, in a ſpeech of great 
warmth and vehemence, that he had already demanded 
and obtained a court-martial to fit on admiral Keppel, 
whom he charged with having through his miſconduct 
cauſed the failure of ſucceſs in that engagement, 

This intelligence was reccived with great aſtoniſh- 
ment in the houſe. It had been, and ſtill continued to 
be, the general deſire of individuals of all parties, to 
heal this breach between the two officers at a time 
when the ſervices of both were ſo much needed. It 
was therefore with aniverſal concern the bouſe was in- 
formed of the detcrmination that had been taken to 
brivg admiral Keppel to a trial. The admiral, how- 
ever, conducted himſelt on this occaſion with remark- 
able temper and coolneſs of expreſſion. He acquicſced 
without reluctance in the orders that had been laid 
upon him to prepare for a trial of his conduct; which 
he hoped would not, upon inquiry, appear to have 
been diſhonourable or injurious to his country, any 
more than diſgraceful to himſelf. 

The conduct of the board of admiralty in admitting 
the charges againſt admiral Keppel, and appointing a 
trial, was greatly condemned in the houſe, It was 
ſaid to have been their duty to have laboured with the 
utmoſt carneſtneſs, and exerted their whole official in- 
fluence, to ſtifle this unhappy diſagreement between 
two brave and valuable men; the conſequences of 
which they well knew, and ought to have obviated, by 
interpoſing as reconciliators, inſtead of promoting the 
diſpute, by conſenting to bring it to a judicial and 
public hearing. On the other hand, it was anſwered, 
that they could not, conſiſtently with the impartiality 
which they owed to every officer of the navy, refuſe to 
receive all matters of complaint relating to ſubjects of 
their department. They had no right to decide on 
the merits of any caſe laid before them, but were 
bound to refer it to a court compoſed of naval officers, 
who were the only proper and competent judges of 
each ethers conduct in profeſſional matters. In con- 
formity with theſe principles, which were founded 
upon the cleareſt equity, they left the deciſion of the 
preſent altercation to the gentlemen of the navy ; 
whoſe henour and integrity in all inſtances of this kind 
had never been called in queſtion, and by whoſe verdict 
alone it was but juſt and reaſonable that every officer 
in that line of ſervice ſhould wiſh to ſtand or fall. 

The arguments upon this ſubje& were urged with 
great heat and violence on both ſides. They produced 
uncommon animoſity and rancour, and gave riſe to a 
ſpirit of contention that diffuſed itſelf through all claſſes 
of ſociety. Such was the height of paſſion that pre- 
vailed every where, that the critical eircumſtances of 
the nation were wholly forgotten, and the attention of 
the public entirely abſorbed in this fatal diſpute, In- 
dividuals of all ranks and all profeſſions engaged in it 
with as much zeal as if they had been perſonally con- 
cerned in the iſſue. The diſſatisfaction that was ex- 
cited upon this occaſion among the upper claſſes in 
the navy, appeared in a memorial preſented to the king 
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by twelve of the oldeſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed admirals, 


t the head of whom was the name of lord Hawke. 


623 
Unſucceſs- 
ful attack 
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board of 
admiralty. 


The conduct of Sir Hugh Palliſer was therein con- 
demned without reſerve ; that of the admiralty itſelf 
was ſeverely cenſured, as having eſtabliſhed a precedent 
pregnant with the moſt ruinous conſequences to the 
naval ſervice of the kingdom. By the meaſure it had 
now adopted, the board had ſubmitted to become the 
inſtrament of any individual who might be prompted 
by iniquito1s motives to deprive the navy of its beſt 
and higheſt officers. It was a deſtructive violation, 
they ſaid, of all order and diſcipline in the navy, to 
permit and countenance long concealed, and after- 
wards precipitately adopted charges, and recriminatory 
accuſations of ſubordinate officers againſt their com- 
manders in chief. It was no leſs improper and ſcan- 
dalous, to ſuffer men at once in high civil office, and 
in ſubordinate command, previous to their making 
ſuch accuſations, to attempt to corrupt the judgment 
of the public, by publiſhing libels on their officers in 
a common newipaper, which tended at once to excite 
diſſentions in the navy, and to prejudice the minds of 
thoſe who were to try the merits of the accuſation a- 
gainſt the ſuperior officer. 

It was remarkable in this memorial, that the majo- 
rity of thoſe who ſubſcribed it were not only officers 
of the firſt rank and importance in the navy, but un- 
connected with the oppoſition, and attached by various 
motives to the court and miniſtry. This evinced their 
conduct in the preſent inſtance to have been uninflu- 
enced by conſiderations of party. 

No buſineſs of any conſequence was agitated in cither 
of the houſes of parliament while the trial continued. 
It began upon the 7th of January 1779, and Jaſted 
more than a month, not ending till the 11th day of 
February enſuing. After a long and accurate inveſti- 

ation of every ſpecies of evidence that could be pro- 
— the court- martial acquitted admiral Keppel of 
all the charges that had been brought againſt him in 
the moſt complete and honorable manner. He was 
declared to have acted the part of a judicious, brave, 
and experienced officer; and the accuſation was con- 
demned in the molt ſevere manner. 

Both houſes of parliament voted him their thanks 
for the eminent ſervices he had performed, and the 
whole nation reſounded with his applauſe. The city 
of London beſtowed every honour and mark of reſpect 
in its power upon admiral Keppel; while the reſent- 
ment apainſt his accuſer was ſo ſtrong, that it con- 
ſtrained him to retire wholly from public life, and to 
relign all his employments. 

But notwithſtanding the high degree of national 
favour and eſteem in which admiral Keppel now ſtood, 
he thought it prudent to withdraw from a ſituation 
wherein he fonnd himſelf not acceptable to thoſe in 
power, by reſigning his command. 

The conduct of thoſe who preſided at the admiralty 
board now became an object of ſevere cenſure; and a 
number of facts were cited to prove that its conduct 
for many years paſt had been highly reprehenſible. 
The debates were uncommonly violent; and the reſo- 
lation to condemn the conduct of the admiralty was 
loſt only by a majority of 34. Adminiſtration, how- 
ever ſtill kept their ground; for though a ſecond at- 
tempt was made to ſhuw that the ſtate of the navy was 


inadequate to the vaſt ſums beſtowed upon it, the Britain, 
point was agatn loſt by much the ſame majority. The 
argument uſed by the miniſtry in defence of their con- 
duct in this caſe was, that the ſhips now conſtructed 
were of a much larger fize, and conſcquently much 
more expenſive than formerly. But however they 
might be victorious in argument, it is certain that the 
conduct of the admiralty was very far from giving ge- 
neral ſatisfaction at preſent. Not only admiral Keppel, 624 . 
but lord Howe, declared his reſolution to relinquiſh the _ _ 
ſervice while it continued under the direction of its mii 
managers at that time. Their reſignation was followed Keppel, 
by that of Sir Robert Harland, Sir John Linſay, and Howe, and 
ſeveral others; nay, ſo general was the diſlike to the other offi- 
ſervice now become, that no fewer than 20 captains of er. 
the firſt diſtinction had propoſed to go in a body to re- 
ſign their commiſſions at once; and were prevented 
from doing ſo only by the great occaſion they ſaw 
there was at that time for their ſervices, 

This extreme averſion to the ſervice produced a di- 
rect attack upon lord Sandwich, at that time firſt lord 
of the admiralty. But though in this as well as other 
caſes the miniſtry were ſtil] victorious, they could not 625 
prevent an inquiry into the cauſe of our want of ſuc- Inquiry in 
ceſs in the American war. This was inſiſted upon by to the con- 
lord and general Howe, whoſe conduct had been ſo duct of the 
much reflected upon, that a vindication was become American 
abſolutely neceſſary. The inquiry was indeed very 
diſagreable to adminiſtration, and therefore evaded as 
long as poſſible. From the evidence of lord Cornwallis, 
and other officers of high rank, however, it appeared 
that the forces ſent to America were not at any time 
ſufficient to reduce it; that the Americans were almoſt 
univerſally unfriendly to the Britiſh cauſe ; and that 
the nature of the country was ſuch, that the conqueſt 
of it muſt be exceſſively difficult. It appeared alſo 
that the camp of the Americans on Long Iſland was 
ſo ſtrong, that it could not have been attacked with 
any probability of ſucceſs, after their defeat in 1776, 
without artillery and other neceſſary preparations, In 
every inſtance, therefore, the general's conduct was 
ſhewn to have been the moſt eligible and judicious poſ- 
ible, Theſe facts, however, being directly oppoſite 
io what the miniſtry wiſhed to appear, counter evidence 
was brought in, with a view to invalidate the teſtimony 
of the very reſpectable witneſs abovementioned. In 
this buſineſs only two were examined, viz. major- ge- 
neral Robertſon, and Mr Joſcph Galloway an Ameri- 
can gentleman, From the evidence of Mr Galloway 
eſpecially it appeared, that the conduct of general 
Howe had not been unexceptionable ; that the greater 
part of the Americans were friendly to the cauſe of 
Britain; that the country was not ſo full of obſtruc- 
tions as had been repreſented ; woods and foreſts being 
no obſtructions to the marching of armies in as many 
colums as they pleaſed; that ſoldiers might carry | 
proviſions for 19 days on their backs, &c. 626 

Though no ſtreſs could be laid upon ſuch extrava- into gene- 
gant aſſertions proceeding undoubtedly from ignorance, ral Bur- 
yet they fully anſwered the purpoſe of miniſtry at this goyne's 
time, viz. procraſtination, and preventing the diſagree- condu 
able truths aboyementioned from ſtriking the minds of 
the public too forcibly, The event of this inquiry, 
however, encouraged general Burgoyne to inſiſt for 
an examination of his conduct; which indeed had been 
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Crain. ſo unmerciſully cenſured, that even the miniſters began 
S——- to think he had ſuffered too much, and that ke ought 
to be allowed to vindicate himſelf, He was accord- 
ingly permitted to bring witneſſes in his own behalf ; 
and from the moſt reſpectable evidence it appeared 
that he had added the part, as occaſion required, both 
of a general and ſoldier; that the attachment of his 
army to him was ſo great, that no dangers or difticultics 
could ſhake it; and that, even when all their patience 
and courage were found to be ineffectual, they were 
ſtill ready to obey his commands, and die with arms 
in their hands. A great number of other paticulars 
relating to his expedition were alſo cleared up entirely 
to the honour of the general, and ſeveral charges againſt 
him were totally refuted. It appeared, however, that 
the Americans, far from being the contemptible ene- 
my they had been called, were intrepid and reſolute, 
On the whole, it was remarked by a great number of 
the moſt judicious people in the nation, that the ſpirit 
of defamation, which for ſome time had been ſo pre- 
valent, maſt at laſt produce the moſt fatal effects; by 
depriving the nation of its beſt officers, through the 
averſion that wonld be produced in them, both in the 
ſea and land departments, to enter into a ſervice where 
621 they were certain of being calumniated, 

Acceſſion After the reſignation of admiral Keppel, the com- 
of Spain to mand of the Channel fleet was beſtowed, though not 
the confe- without violent debates, on Sir Charles Hardy, a brave 
deracy - and experienced officer, but now advanced in years, 
agg Bei- and who had retired from the ſervice with a deſign of 
: never retarning to it, being at that time governor of 
Greenwich hoſpital, The choice of an admiral to 
command this fleet was now of greater importance 
on account of the acceſſion of Spain to the general 
* See Spain, confederacy which took place this year“. The quar- 
rel, like that with France, was formally intimated by the 
Spaniſh miniſter on the 17th of June 1779 ; and like 
that alſo was attended with new but ineffectual pro- 
623 poſals of an accommodation with America, and remo- 
Schemes val of the miniſtry. The imminent danger, however, 
ſor internal to which the nation was now expoſed, required a vi- 
defence of gorous exertion, and various projects for its internal 
the nation. qefence were laid before the parliament. The princi- 
| pal of theſe were the raiſing of volunteer companies to 
be added to the regiments of militia belonging to the 
counties where they were raiſed, and the augmenting 
the number of militia, The latter was judged unad- 
viſable, on account of the neceſſity there would be to 
ſend a great number of regular forces out of the king- 
dom, which would require new ſupplies of recruits; and 
629 the increaſe of the militia might prove detrimental to the 
| Vigorous Tecruitingſervice. The ſpirit and magnanimity diſplay- 
efforts of ed on this occoſion, however, did the higheſt honour 
the people to the national character, and fully juſtified the opinion 
on this oc- generally entertained of its opulence and valour. All 
cafion parts of the kingdom ſeemed actuated by a laudable 
zeal to concur in every meaſure neceſſary for its de- 
fence; large ſums were ſubſcribed by people of rank 
and aflaence; and companies were raiſed, and repi- 
ments formed, with ſuch alacrity as quickly baniſhed 

all apprehenſions for the ſafety of the kingdom. 
| <A. ſee. On the other hand, the French now thinking them- 

. ſelves ſecure of victory by the acceſſion of the whol 

tlements in ry by n Whole 
Africa re- ſtrengh of Spain to their cauſe, began to extend their 
duced, plans of conqueſt. A ſquadron was fitted out under 
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the command of the marquis de Vadreuil, deſtined to Deitain. 

reinforce the fleet commanded by d'Eſtaing. But 

before its proceeding thither, an attack was made on 

the Britiſh ſettlements on the rivers Senegal and Gam- 

bia in Africa, Theſe were calily conquered ; and on 

this occaſion the French quitted their own iſland of Go- 

ree, which was very ſoon after taken poſſeſſion of 

Sir Edward Hughes in his way to the Eaſt-Indies. 637 

Theſe unimportant and diſtant conqueſts, however, be- Unſucceſs- 

ing inſufficent to produce any great eclat; it was re- ful attempt 

ſolved to ſtrike à blow nearer home, by the conqueſt on Jerſey. 

of Jerſey and Guernſey. An attempt was according- 

ly made but with ſo little ſucceſs, that not a ſingle 

man could be diſembarked on the iſland they intended 

to conquer. The enterprize, however, proved indi- 

rectly of great ſervice to the cauſe of America. A 

fleet of 400 merchantmen and tranſports were at that 

time on the point of ſailing for New-York, under the 

conduct of admiral Arbuthnot ; but that officer, be- 

ing informed of the attack on Jerſey, thought it his 

duty to come to the aſſiſtance of the iſland rather than 

proceed on his voyage. This delay was followed by 

another, occaſioned by bad weather; ſo that the fleet, 

which was laden with warlike ſtores and neceſſaries, 

did nor arrive till the end of Auguſt, and ſeveral im- 

portant enterprizes projected by Sir Henry Clinton 

were of courſe laid aſide. 632 
The French in the mean time, determined te make French 

a ſecond attempt on Jerſey ; but their ſquadron, being ſquadron 

attacked by another under Sir James Wallace, was 1 Cigars“ 

driven a ſhore in a ſmall bay on the coaſt of Normandy, 2 

under cover of a battery. Thither they were purſued — 

by the Britiſh commander, who ſilenced the battery, Wallace, 

took a large frigate of 34 guns, with two rich prizes, 

o_ burned two other frigates and ſeveral other veſ- 

cls. 6 
Thus diſappointed in their attempt on Jerſey, a 31 of 

project was formed of invading Great Britain itlelf ; Great hri- 

and the preparations for it, whether ſcrions or not, tan projec- 

were ſo formidable, that they very juſtly excited a con- * 

ſiderable alarm in that country. Not only were the 

beſt troops in the French ſervice marched down to the 

coaſt of the Britiſh channel, but tranſports were provided 

in great numbers, and many general officers promoted ; 

the commanders alſo who were to have the charge of 

this important expedition were named by government. 634 

A junction was formed betwixt the French and Spa- Formidable 

niſh fleets, in ſpite of the endeavours uſed on the part TPearance 

of the Britiſh to prevent it; and then the allies made < a =_ 

their appearance in the Britiſh ſeas with upwards of 

60 ſhips of the line, beſides a vaſt number of frigates 

and other armed veſſels. 635 
All this formidable apparatus, however, ended in They take 

nothing more than the raking of a ſingle ſhip, the Ar- only a ſin- 

dent of 64 guns. They had paſſed the Britiſh fleet gle ſhip. 

under Sir Charles Hardy in the mouth of the chan- 

nel without obſerving him. Sailing then along the 

coaſt of England, they came in fight of Plymonth, 

where they took the Ardent, as has bcen already men- 

tioned ; after which they returned, without making 

the leaſt attempt to land any where. The Britiſh ad- 

miral made good his entrance, without oppoſition, in- 

to the channel, on their quitting it, which a ſtron 

caſterly wind obliged them to do. He endes vonre 

to entice them up the channel in purſuit of him; but 

the 
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Neitain, the great ſickneſs and mortality on borad their ſhips, 
—— a5 they gave out, obliged them to retire, in order to 
repair their ſhips, and recruit the health of their people. 
Thus ended the firſt, and indeed the greateſt, exploit 
performed by the combined fleets in the Britiſh 
ſcas. An annual parade of a ſimilar kind was after- 
wards kept up, which was as formally oppoſed on the 
part of the Britiſh ; but not the leaſt a& of hoſtility 
was ever committed by cither of the channel fleets 
againſt each other. 

Though this ill ſucceſs, or rather puſillanimity, ma- 
nifeſt in the conduct of the combined fleets, was ſuch 
that the French themſelves were aſhamed of it, the 
appearance of them in the channel furniſhed oppoſition 
with abundance of matter for declamation. All ranks 
of men, indeed, now began to be wearied of the A- 
merican war ; and even thoſe who had formerly been 
the moſt ſanguine in defence of coercive meaſures, 
now began to be convinced of their inutility. The 
calamitous effects produced by the continuation of 
theſe meaſures, indeed, had by this time rendered the 
far greater part of the people exceedingly averſe to 
them; and the almoſt univerſal wiſh was, that the op- 
preſſive burden of the Amercian war ſhould be caſt off, 
and the whole national ſtrength exerted againſt thoſe 
whom, on account of frequent conteſts with them, 
it had been accuſtomary to call natural enemies. 
For this purpoſe the national ſpirit continued to be 
exerted with unabated vigour. Large ſums were ſub- 
ſcribed in the ſeveral counties, and employed in raiſing 
volunteers, and forming them into independent compa- 
nies; aſſociations were alſo formed in the towns, where 
the inhabitants beſtowed a conſiderable portion of their 
time in training themſelves to the uſe of arms. The 
Eaſt-India company now forgot their quarrel with mi- 
niſtry, and not only preſented government with a ſum 
ſufficient for levying 6000 ſeamen, but at its own coſt 
added three 74 gun ſhips to the navy. Adminiſtration 
were not yet, however, weary of the plans they had 
laid down, and which they ſeemed inclined to proſe- 
cute, and indeed did proſecute, as long as the nation 
would ſupport them. The virulence of oppolition, 
therefore, ſtill continued; and what was worſe, every 
part of the kingdom ſeemed to imbibe their ſentiments, 
Miniſtry Among other charges now brought againſt them was 
become oh- that of miſapplying the national force. An hundred 
noxious to thouſand men were employed for the internal defence 
On popes of the kingdom ; which being much more than ſuffi- 
large. cient for the purpoſe, ought therefore to have been diſ- 
tribated into places where it might have acted to ad- 
vantage. The army of Great Britain, it was ſaid, 
now amounted to 300,000 men; the navy to 3oo fail, 
including frigates and armed veſlels ; twenty millions 
had been expended on the ſervice of the year 1779 : 
and yet, with all this force and treaſure, the utmoſt 
boaſt that miniſters could make was, that the enemy 
had been hitherto kept at bay, and not allowed to in- 
vade Great Britain. Nor were the charges leſs heavy 
in other reſpects. Veteran officers had been paſſed by 
to make room for thoſe of inferior merit. The diſ- 
contents and miſerable ſtate of Ireland, , the loſſes 
of the Weſt-India iſlands, &c. were all put to the ac- 
count of minifters ; and it was ſaid that the univerſal 
cry of the nation was for their diſmiſſion. Their in- 
capacity was now viſible to every body; and it was a 
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matter of univerſal ſurpriſe how they durſt retain their Britain. 
places in oppoſition to the general deſire of the na W-. 
tion, 
To all this miniſtry replied in a reſolute and deter- 
mined manner, denying or refuting every circumſtance ; 
and at laſt, after violent debates, gained their point of 
an addreſs without any amendment propoſing their re- 
moval, in the upper houſe by 82 to 41, and in the 
lower by 253 to 134. The enormous expences al- 
ready incurred, however, and hereafter to be incurred, 
for the carrying on of the war, occaſioned ſuch a gene- 
ral alarm, that it was no longer poſlible to refuſe com - 
pliance with ſome ſcheme of ceconomy, or at leaſt give 633 
ing it a patient hearing. The duke of Richmond pro- Various 
poſed that the crown ſhould ſet the example, and moved ſchemes of 
for an addreſs to this purpoſe, but the motion was economy 
Joſt by 77 to 36. The earl of Shelburne next under- Lejected. 
took the diſcuſſion of the ſubject; and having, in a 
moſt elaborate ſpeech, compared the expences of for- 
mer times with the preſent, and ſhown the immenſe 
diſparity, he proceeded io ſhow the reaſons. ® Theſe 
were, that miniſters formerly employed fewer perſons, 
and obliged them to be content with ſmaller profits. 
One contractor ſupplied all the troops in America dur- 
ing the laſt war, and his agreement was to furniſh a 
ration of proviſions at ſixpence; but ſo different was 
the management now, that the ration of proviſions, 
inſtead of ſixpence, coſt two ſhillings. One perſon 
only had enjoyed contracts tothe amount of 1,300,0001, 


3,700,000. had paſſed through the hands of another 


contractor to he tranſmitted to America: but no 
voucher had been given for the expenditure of this 
immenſe ſum ; the accounts being contained in a few 
lines, accounting for 20,0001. in one line, 30,0001. 
in another, c. Thus, he ſaid, the miniſtry acquired 
a moſt unbounded and unconſtitutional influence ; and 
having the dangerous power of expending the national 
treaſure without any check, corruption and venality 
every where abounded. He moved, therefore, that 
the expenditure of thoſe vaſt ſums annually ſunk in ex- 
traordinaries ſhould be brought under ſome controvl ; 
and that to extend the public expences beyond the 
ſums granted by parliament, was an invaſion of its pe- 
culiar and excluſive rights. 

Though this motion of the earl of Shelburne's, and 
ſome others of a ſimilar tendency, were rejected on 
ſolid principles, according to the miniſtry, the minds 
of the people were far from being conciliated to their 639 
views. Inſtead of this, the opinion began to be ſo General o- 

eneral, that miniſters exerciſed an unconſtitutional in- pinion of 
| Heh over the repreſentatives, and that ſuch influ- unconſtitu- 
ence was very much gone within theſe few ——— 
years, it was now ſuppoſed by numbers of people, 2 2 
that nothing ſhort of a change in the conſtitution of 640 
parliament could remedy the evil complained of. To Produces a 
this purpoſe a petition was framed in the city of York, number of 
on the 3oth of December 1779, where a number of petitions to 
the moſt reſpectable people in the county had aſſem- *Þ< bouſeof 
bled, and delegated 61 gentlemen as a committee to mens. 
manage the correſpondence neceſſary for carrying on 
the deſign, and forming an aſſociation to ſupport and 
promote it. In the preſent petition it was ſet forth, 


that, in conſequence of the war in which the nation 
was involved, the public debt was greatly augmented, 
taxes increaſed, aud trade and manufacters much af- 

feed. 


Vritain, 
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ſected. The profuſion attending the war was com- 


—— plained of; and parliament was requeſted, previous to 


Mr Burke's 


reduce exorbitant emoluments, aboli 


the raiſing of any new taxes, to inquire into, and cor- 
rect the base of expenditure in the 1 money ; to 

ſinecure places 
and unmerited penſions, and apply the produce to the 
exigencies of the ſtate, This petition was followed 
by others of a ſimilar kind from 27 of the principal 
counties, and moſt of the large towns in England. 
The moſt ſevere and opprobrious language was uſed in 
the county meetings with regard to the miniſtry and 
parliament. The latter were repreſented as void of all 
principle, ready to ſacrifice both conſcience and repu- 
tation to the will of thofe in power ; and, in ſhort, 
bound by no ties bat thoſe of the moſt ſordid intereſt ; 
ready on all occaſions to enrich themſelves by the 
ſpoils of their country; and perfons to whom the 
honour or intereſt of the kingdom were matters of no 
conſideration, The court, on the other hand, was 
looked upon as the receptacle of every one who har- 
boured yl deſigns againſt the people of Britain, and 
where no body ſtood any chance of advancing himſelf 
but by adulation and extreme ſervility. 

The emiſſaries of America and the other enemies of 
Great Britain were ſaid to have been active in foment- 
ing theſe diſcords, which at this period aroſe to an 
height unknown for a century paſt, The miniſtry, 
however, continued firm and undaunted. Previous to 
the taking any of the petitions into conſideration, they 
inſiſted on going through the buſineſs of the ſupply, 
by determining the ways and means; nor did either 
the number of Engliſh petitions, or an additional one 
from the iſland of Jamaica, ſetting forth the extreme 
danger that iſland was in, make them alter their reſo- 
lation in the leaſt, 

At laft, in the beginning of February 1780, a plan 


2 was brought forward by Mr Burke, ſor ſecuring the 
iamentary independency of parliament, and introducing economy 


indepen- 
dence and 
<conomy. 


into the various departments of government, This 
plan, among other things, propoſed the abolition of the 
offices of treaſurer, comptroller, and cotferer of the 
houſehold ; treaſurer of the chamber, maſter of the 
houſchold, the board of green cloth, with ſeveral other 
places under the ſteward of the houſchold ; the great 
and removing wardrobe, the jewel-office, the robes, 
board of works, and the civil branch of the board of 
ordinance. Other reformations were alio propoſed ; 
but though the temper of the times obliged the mi- 
niſter to admit the bills, and even topretend an approba- 
tion of the plan, he meantnothing leſs than not to admit 
it in its full extent, or indeed in any part, if it could 
poſſibly be prevented, When the plan, therefore, 
which he had approved in general, came to be particu- 
larly conſidered, he was found to be determined againſt 
every part of it, The general temper of the people, 
without doors, however, ſceined now to have affected 
many of the members of parliament, and made them 
deſert their old ſtandard, An œconomical plan pro- 
poſed in the honſe of lords by the earl of Shelburne 
was rejected only by a majority of 101 to 55. This 
was the ſtrongeſt oppoſition that had appeared in that 
houſe for many years; but in the lower houſe matters 
ſtill went worſe. The firſt propoſition in Mr Buke's 
plan was to aboliſh the office of ſecretary of ſtate for 
the colonics ; and the utmoſt cfforts of adminiſtration 


could preſerve this office only by a majority of 208 to Deitain, 
201, The board of trade was aboliſhed by 207 to 
198 : but this was the only defeat ſuſtained by miniſtry 
at preſent ; all the reſt of the plan being rejected ex- 
cepting only one clauſe, by which it was determined 
that the offices of licutenant and enſign, &c. belonging 
to the yeomen of the guards, ſhould not any longer 
be ſold, but given to officers in the army and navy on 
half pay, and of 15 years ſtanding in their reſpective 
lines of ſervice, 
This ill ſucceſs was very mortifying to Mr Burke, 
who had expected to ſave more than a million annually 
to the nation. Adminiſtration, however, had till a 
greater defeat to meet with than what they had expe- 
rienced in the abolition of the board of trade. The 642 
6th of April was the day appointed for taking into Remark- 
conſideration the numerous petitions, from half the able defeat 
kingdom of England, already mentioned. They were Ache mini- 
introduced by Mr Dunning ; who, in a very elaborate »4 t 5 
ſpecch, ſet forth the many attempts that had been vril 2786 
made to introduce reformation and economy into the j 
plans of government. Theſe had been defeated by 
miniſterial artifice, or overthrown by mere dint of 
numbers: he concluded, therefore, and moved as a re- 
ſolution of the houſe, That the influence of the crown 
had increaſed, was increaſing, and ought to be dimi- 
niſhed, This motion being carried after a long and 
violent debate, he next moved, that the houſe of com- 
mons was as competent to examine into and correct 
abuſes in the expenditure of the civil liſt as in any 
other branch of the public revenue. To this another 
was added by Mr Thomas Pitt, that it was the duty 
of the houſe to provide an immediate and effectual re- 
dreſs of the abuſes complained of in the petitions, 
The miniſtry now requeſted that nothing farther might 
be done that night : but ſuch was the temper of the 
houſe, that both theſe motions were carried without a 
diviſion; after which they were read a firſt and ſecond 
time, and agreed to without a diviſion. 
Miniltry had never received ſuch a complete defeat, 
nor ever been treated with ſo much aſperity of lan- 
guage. The news of the proceedings of this day were 
received by the people at large with as much joy as if 
the moſt complete victory over a foreign enemy had 
been announced. Oppoſition, however, though maſters 
of the field at preſent, did not imagine they had ob- 
tained any permanent victory, and therefore reſolved to 
make the moſt of the advantages they had gained. It was 
moved by Mr Dunning at the next meeting, that to aſcer- 
tain the independence of parliament, and remove all ſuſ- 
picions of its being under undue influence, there ſhould, 
every ſeſſion, ſeven days after the mecting of parliament 
be laid before that houſe an account of all the ſums if. 
ſned out of the civil liſt, or any other branch of the re- 
venue, ſince the laſt receſs, in favour of any of its mem- 
bers. This paſſed with little difficulty ; but when he mo- 
ved that the treaſurers of the chamber and houſehold, 
the cofferer, comptroller, and maſter of the bouſchold, 
with the clerks of thegreen cloth, and their deputies, 
ſhould be excluded from having ſeats in the hovſe,a warm 
debate enſued; and the motion was carried only by 215 643 
againſt 213. This was the laſt triumph cf the popular They again 
party; their next motion, for the excluſion of revenue get à ma- 
officers, being thrown out by 224 againſt 195. A laſt 1 
effort was made by Mr Dunning's propoſal of an ad- 2 
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Britain, dreſs to the throne againſt proroguing or diſſolving the 
—— p;rliament, until meaſures had been taken to prevent 
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the improper influence complained of in the petitions, 
On this occaſion the debates were long and violent; 
but the motion was loſt by 254 againſt 203, Miniſtry 
would gladly have ſcreened their friends from the ven- 
geance of oppoſition ; alleging the lateneſs of the hour, 
it being then paſt midnight. 1 he ſpeaker of the houſe, 
however, percciving Mr Fox about to riſe, inſiſted that 
the hoaſe ſhould remain ſittiug; and thus the deſerters 
from the popular party were condemned to hear their 
con duct ſet forth in ſuch terms as perhaps were never 
applied on any other occaſion to members of the Bri- 
tich ſenate, 

This laſt victory of adminiſtration confirmed the diſ- 
ſatisfaction and ill opinion which the people had con- 
ceived of the majority of their repreſentatives. It was 
in the height of that ill temper which the conduct of 
parliament had created in the maltitude, that thoſe 
diſcontents broke out which were ſo near involving the 
kingdom in univerſal deſolation. The hardſhips under 
which individuals profefling the Roman Catholic per- 
ſuaſion had laboured for many years in England, had 
lately awakened the conſideration of the liberal mind- 
cd. The inutility and impropriety of perſecuting peo» 
ple from whom no danger was apprehended, and who 
were not ſuſpected of diſaffect ion to the civil conſtita- 
tion of the country, induced ſeveral perſons of rank 
and influence to undertake the procuring them relief. 

The calamities of the times had afforded the Engliſh 
Roman Catholics a very proper occaſion to manifeſt 
their attachment to government. They preſented a 
moſt loyal and datiful addreſs to the king, containing 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affection and fidelity to his 
perſon and the civil e of the country. 

« Our exclaſion (ſaid they) from many of the be- 
nefits of that conſtitution, has not diminiſhed onr reve- 
rence for it, We behold with ſatisfaction the felicity 
of our fellow ſubjects; and we partake of the general 
proſperity which reſults from an inſtitution ſo full of 
wiſdom. We have patiently ſubmitted to ſuch re- 
ſtrictions and diſcouragements as the legiſlature thonght 
expedient. We have D received ſuch relax- 
ations of the rigour of the laws, as the mildneſs of an 
enlightened age, and the benignity of the Britiſh go- 
vernment have gradually produced; and we ſubmiſſive- 
ly wait, without preſuming to ſuggeſt cither time or 
meaſure, for ſuch other indulgence as thoſe happy 
cauſes cannot fail in their own feaſon to effect. 

We beg leave to aſſurc your majeſty, that our diſ- 
ſent from the legal eſtablithment in matters of religion 
is purely conſcientious ; that we hold no opinions ad- 
verſe to your majeſty's government, or repngnant to 
the duties of good citizens; and we truſt that this has 
been ſhown more deciſively by onr irreproachable con- 
duct for many years paſt, under circumſtances of pub- 
lic diſcountenance and diſpleaſure, than it can be mani- 
feſted by any declaration whatever, 

In a time of public danger, when your majeſty's 
ſubjects can have but one intereſt, and ought to have 
but one wiſh and one ſcatiment, we think it our duty 
to aſſure your majeſty of our unreſerved affection to 
your government, of our unalterable attachment to the 
cauſe and welfare of this our common country, and our 
utter deteſtation of the deſigns and views of any foreign 
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power againſt the dignity of your crown, and the ſafe- Fritain, 
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ty and tranquillity of your ſubjects. 

« The delicacy of our ſituation is ſuch, that we do 
not preſume to point out the particular means by which 
we may be allowed ro teſtify our zeal to your majeſty, 
and our wiſhes to ſerve our country; but we entreat 
leave faithfully to aſſure your majeſty, that we ſhall be 
perfectly ready; on every occaſion, to give ſuch proofs 
of our fidelity, and the purity of our intentions, as your 
majeſty's wiſdom, and the ſenſe of the nation ſhall at 
any time deem expedient,” 

This addreſs was preſented to the king on the firſt 
day of May 1778, and was ſigned by the duke of 
Norfolk, the earls of Surrey and Shrewſbury, the lords 
Stourton, Petre, Arundel, Dormer, Teynham, Clifford, 
and Linton; and by 163 commoners of rank and for- 
tune. | 

The only obſtacle that ſtood in the way of their 
wiſhes was, the difficulty of overcoming the prejudices 
of the lower claſſes, who would probably diſapprove 
and condemn the indulgence ſhown to the people of a 
perſuaſion, which they had been taught to look upon 
with horror and deteſtation. But notwithſtanding the 
pre poſſeſſions of the vulgar, it was determined by ſeveral 
individuals of generousand liberal ſentiments, to eſpouſe 
their cauſe as far as it could be done conſiſtently with 
the principles of the conſtitution and the general tem- 
per of the times. Their being patroniſed by ſome of 
the principal leaders in oppoſition, was a circumſtance 
greatly in their favour; as it ſhowed that thoſe who 
profeſſed to be the moſt ſtrenuous friends to the free- 
dom and conſtitution of their country, did not imagine 
they would be endangered by treating the Roman Ca- 
tholics with more lenity than they had hitherto expe- 
rienced. 

About the middle of May, Sir George Saville made 
a motion for the repeal of ſome penalties enacted againſt 
them. He grounded his motion on the neceſſity of 
vindicating the honour and aſſerting the true priuci- 
ples of the Proteſtant religion, of which the peculiar 
merit was to admit of no perſecution, It ill became 
the profeſſors of ſuch a religion to be guilty of that in- 
tolerance with which they reproached others, The 
ſtatutes he meant to repeal were ſuch as pave occaſion 
to deeds that debaſed and were a diſgrace to human 
nature, by inciting relations to diveft themſelves of the 
feelings of humanity, and by encouraging the rapacity 
of informers. 

He repreſented the addreſs above quoted as a full 
proof of the loyal diſpoſition of the Roman Catholics, 
and as an unfeigned teſtimony of the ſoundneſs of their 
political principles. In order, however, to ſilence the 
objections of thoſe who might ſuſpect them of duplici- 
ty, a teſt was propoſed of ſo binding and folemn a na- 
ture, that no man could be ſuppoſed to imagine that 
any authority could annul its efficacy, 

The pains and penalties of the ſtatutes to be repeal. 
ed were laid before the houſe by Mr Dunning. By 
theſe ſtatutes it was made felony in a foreign clergy- 
man of the Roman communion, and high treaſon in 
one that was a native of the kingdom, to teach the 
doctrines or perform divine worſhip according to the 
rites of that church; the eſtates of perſons edvcated 
abroad in that perſuaſion were forfeited to the next 
Proteſtant heir; a ſon or any other nearcſt relation, be- 
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lives; a Roman Catholic was diſabled from acquiring 
any legal property by purchaſe, 

The mildneſs of the Britich government did not in- 
deed countenance the practice of the ſeverities enacted 
by theſe ſtatutes: but (till the proſpect of gain ſubj ected 
every man of the Roman perſuaſion to the ill uſage of 
informers; as on their evidence the magiſtrates were 
bound, however unwilling, to carry theſe cruel laws 
into execution. 

In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the motion 
made in favour of the Roman Catholics was received 
without one diſſenting voice ; and a bill in purſuance 
to its intent was brought in and paſſed both houſes. 
The teſt or oath by which they were bound, was con- 
ceived inthe ſtrongeſt and moſt expreſſive terms. They 
were enjoined to ſwear allegiance to the king's perſona 
and family, and to abjure eſpecially the pretenſions to 
the crown aſſumed by the perſon called Charles III. 
They were to declare their diſbelief and deteſtation of 
the following poſitions : That it is lawful to put indi- 
viduals to death on pretence of their being heretics ; 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics ; that princes 
excommunicated by the pope and council, or by the 
ſce of Rome, or any other authority, may be depoſed 
or murdered by their ſubjects or by any others; that 
the pope of Rome, or any other forcign prelate or ſo- 
vereign, is intitled to any temporal or civil jariſdiction 
or pre-eminence, eicher directly or indirectly, in this 
kingdom. They were ſolemnly to profeſs, that they 
made the aforeſajd declarations with the utmoſt ſince- 
rity, and in the ſtricteſt and plaineſt meaning of the 
words and language of the teſt, without harbouring a- 


ny ſecret perſuaſion that any diſpenſation from Rome, 


or any other authority, could acquit or abſolve them 
from the obligations contracted by this oath, or declare 
it null and void. 

The indulgence ſhown to the Roman Catholics in 
England, 93 thoſe of the ſame perſualion in 
Scotland to hope for a ſimilar relief. Several gentle- 
men of that nation of great rank and character, and 
who were members of parliament, expreiled their 
warmeſt wilhes that it ſhould be extended to their 
country ; and declared their intention to bring in a bill 
for that purpoſe the following ſeſſion. The deſign 
was approved by the general aſſembly of the church of 
Scotland; who rejected, by a majority of no leſs than 
100, a remonſtrance that had been propoſed againſt it. 
In conſequence of theſe flattering appearances, a peti- 
tion was prepared for parliament on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics in Scotland. But theſe expectations 
were ſoon damped. A pamphlet was publified againſt 
the doctrine and profeſſors of the popiſh religion, 
which repreſented them as the common foes to man- 
kind and the diſturbers of all ſtates ; and this being 
circulated among all claſſes, raiſed a number of enemics 
to the intended petition, - 

The oppolition was at firſt chiefly conducted by 
ſome perſons at Edinburgh, who aſſumed the title of 
Committee for the Proteſtant Intereſt ; and under that 
denomination carriedon a correſpondence with all thoſe 
who coincided with their opinions, and who formed a 
very large proportion of the common people in Scot- 
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land. As the committee at Edinburgh, from its reſi- Britain. 
dence in the capital of the kingdom, was deemed tro 


conſiſt of perſons of the firſt importance, it directed in 
a manner the motions of all the others. 

The perſons who made up this committee, however, 
ated from no mean or mercenary views: they aimed 
only at the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and 
the liberties of their country; both which they con- 
ccived were in danger, ſrom the indulgence of govern- 
ment to individuals of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, 

Actuated by theſe ideas, they exerted themſelves with 
ſo much activity, that the principal gentlemen of the 
Catholic perſuaſion thought it — for their ſafety 
to convey an intimation to the Britiſh miniſtry, that 
they were deſwous to drop the application they had 
propoſed to make for an indulgence ſimilar to that 
which had been granted to their fellow-ſubjeQs in Eng- 
land of the ſame communion. 

They publiſhed alſo in the newſpapers the repreſen- 
tation they had made to miniſtry ; hoping thereby to 
convince the public, that they were ſincerely deſirous 
to remove any cauſe of diſſatisfaction on their own ac- 
count, and to ſubmit to any inconveniency ſooner than 
occaſion diſturbance. But matters were now gone too 
far to be conciliated by any means. 

On the 2d day of February 1779, the populace met 
according to appointment, in order to carry into exe- 
cution the various projects they had in contemplation. 
They began by an attack upon a houſe inhabited by a 
Roman Catholic Biſhop, with others of his perſuaſion, 
and which contained a place of worſhip. They com- 
mitted it to the flames. They deſtroyed in the ſame 
manner another houſe that had alſo a chapel ; after 
which they proceeded to vent their reſentment on ſeve- 
3 of that perſuaſion by burning their ef- 

cs. 

The next objects of their vengeance were thoſe who 
had patronized the Roman Catholics. They beſet the 
honſes of Dr Robertſon and Mr Croſby ; but, on hear- 
ing of the intentions of the rioters, the friends of both 
came to their aſſiſtance in ſuch numbers, and ſo well 
prepared to repel the fury of the populace, that they 
did "i dare to exerciſe the violence they had premedi- 
tated. 

This diſappointment, which was accompanied by 
further precautions againſt their malevolent deſigns, put 
an end tothe attempts of the mob at Edinburgh. But 
the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction at the indulgence intended 
tothe Roman Catholics ſtill remained in full force. 
Miniſtry was held out as harbouring a ſecret determi- 
nation to undermine the Proteſtant religion, and to in- 
troduce popery ; and loaded in conſequence with the 
moſt outrageous invectivces. 

By degrees the ſame ungovernable ſpirit was com- 
municated to part of the Engliſh nation. The cry agaiuſt 
popery became daily more loud among the inferior claſ- 
ſes ; and that inveteracy which had ſubſided during ſo 
many years, began to revive in as powerful a degree, as 
if the nation were actually under the impending terrors 
of perſecution. To this were added the ſecret fears of 


others; who (till imagined it was not inconſiſtent with 


good policy to diſcourage a religion, from the profeſ- 
ſors of which ſo much danger had accrued to the con- 


ſtitution of the country in former times. Theſe, tho? 
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the leaſt Willingneſs to grant any further indulgence 
than it had hitherto experienced. 

From this motive they were of opinion, that a ſuſ- 
penſion of the laws enacted againſt it, though tacit and 
unauthoriſed, was ſuſſicient to remove all complaints of 
harſhneſs and oppreſſion on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and they looked upon the penal ſtatutes as a 
requiſite bar to confine them within the bounds of ſub- 
miſſion and fear of offending. 

Thus a ſociety was formed in London, which took 
the title of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, of which lord 
George Gordon, who had rendered himſelf conſpicuous 
in Scotland by his oppolition to the repeal, was elec- 
ted preſident: and it now prepared to act in a deciſive 
manner againſt the reſolutions of the legiſlature. 

On the 29th of May 1720, the allociators held a 
meeting in order to ſettle in what manner they ſhould 
preſent a petition to the houſe of commons againſt the 
repeal of the penal ſtatates. A long ſpeech was made 
on this occaſion by their preſident, who repreſented the 
Roman perſnaſion as gaining ground rapidly in the 
country ; that the only method of ſtopping irs progreſs, 
was to go up with a ſpirited remonſtance to their re- 
preſentatives, and to tell them in plain and reſolute 
terms, that they were determined to preſerve their reli- 
gions freedom with their lives, &c. 

This harangue being reccived with the loudeſt ap- 
plauſe, he moved that the whole body of the aſſocia- 
tion ſhould meet on the 2d day of June in St George's 
Fields, at ten inthe morning, to accompany him to the 
hoaſe of commons on the delivery of the petition. This 
being unanimouſly aſſented to, he informed them, that 
if he found himſelf attended by fewer than 20,000, he 
would not preſent the petition, He then directed they 
ſhould form themſelves into four diviſions ; the firſt, 
ſecond, and third, to conſiſt of thoſe who beJonged to 
the City, Weſtminſter, and Southwark ; the fourth of 
the Scotch reſidents in London. They were, by way 
of diſtinction, to wear blue cockades in their hats. 

Three days previous to the preſentation of the peti- 
tion, he gave notice of it tothe houſe, and acquainted 
it with the manner in which it was to be preſented ; 
but this was received with as much indifference and un- 
concern as all his former intimations. 

On the 2d day of June, according to appointment, 
about 50 or 60,000 men aſſembled in St George's 
Fields, They drew up in four ſeparate diviſions, as 
had been agreed, and proceeded to the parliament 
houſe, with lord George Gordon at their head. An 
immenſe roll of parchment was carried before them, 
containing the names of thoſe who had ſigned the pe- 
tition. 

On their way to the houſe, they behaved with 
great peaceableneſs and decency ; but as ſoon as they 
were arrived, great diſturbances took place. The 
rioters began by compelling all the members of both 
houſes they met with, to pat blue cockades in their 
hats, and call our, “ No Popery.”” They forced ſome 
to take an oath that they would vote for the repeal of 
the popery act, as they ſtyled it. They treated others 
with great indignity, polting themſelves in all the ave- 
nues to both hovſes; the doors of which they twice 
endeavoured to break open. 

Vor. III, 
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Their rage was chiefly directed againſt the members 
of the houſe of lords; ſeveral of whom narrowly cſca- 
ped with their lives. 

During theſe diſturbances, lord George Gordon 
moved for leave to bring up the petition, This was 
readily granted ; but when he propoſed it ſhould be ta- 
ken into immediate conſideration, it was ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by almoſt the whole houſe. 
oppoſitioa, he came out ſeveral times to the people du- 
ring the debates, acquainting them how averſe the houſe 
appeared to grant their petition, and naming particular- 
ly thoſe who had ſpoken againſt it. 

Several members of the houſe expoſtulated with him 
in the warmeſt terms on the unjuſtifiableneſs of his con- 
duct; and one of his relations, colonel Gordon, threat- 
ened to run him-through the moment any of the riot- 
ers ſhould force their entrance into the houſe. It was 
ſome hours before the houſe could carry on its delibe- 
rations with any regularity, which was not done till 
the members were relieved by the arrival of a party of 
the guards. Order being reſtored, the buſineſs of the 
petition was reſumed; when lord George Gordon 
told them it had been ſigned by near 120,000 Britiſh 
Proteſtant ſubjects. He therefore inſiſted that the pe- 
tition ſhould be conſidered without delay, But not- 
withſtanding,the dangers with which they were mena- 
ced, and the proof which the mover of the petition had 
given that no means ſhould be left unemployed to 
compel them to grant it, the commons continued im- 
moveable in their determination, Of 200 members, 
then preſent in the houſe, ſix only voted for it. 

In the mean time the mob had diſperſed itſelf into 
various pars of the metropolis, where they demoliſhed 
two Romiſh chapels belonging to foreign minifters : 
and openly vented the molt terrible menaces againſt all 
people of that perſuaſion, 

On the 4th of June they aſſembled in great numbers 
in the eaſtern parts of London; and attacked the cha- 
pels and houſes of the Roman Catholics in that quar- 
ter, ſtripping them of their contents, which they 
threw into the ſtreer, and committed io the flames. 

They renewed their ontrages on the following day, 
deſtroying ſeveral Roman chapels, and demoliſhing the 
houſe of Sir George Saville, in reſentment of his ha- 
ving brought into parliament the bill in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. | 

Next day both houſes met as uſual; but finding 
_ no buſineſs could be done, they adjourned to the 
Igth. 

3 this day and the following, which were the 
6th and 7th of june, the rioters were abſolute maſters 
of the metropolis and its environs. 

Some of thoſe who had been concerned in the demo- 
lition of the chapels belonging to foreign miniſters, ha- 
ving been ſeized and ſent to Newgate, the mob collected 
before thatpriſon, and demanded their immediate relcaſe. 
On being refuſed, they proceeded to throw firebands and 
all manner of combuſtibles into the Keeper's houſe, which 
unhappily communicated the fire to the whole build- 
ing; ſo that this im:..enſe pile was ſoon in flames. In 
this ſcene of confuſion, the priſoners were all releaſed, 
They amounted to abont 300; among them ſeveral 
were under ſentence of death. They ſet fire, in the 


ſame manner, to the King's-bench and Fleet priſons, 
and to a number of houſes belonging to the Roman Ca- 
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tholics. The terror occaſioned by theſe incendiaries 
was ſuch, that moſt people hung out of their windows 
pieces of blue filk, which was the colour aſſumed by 
the rioters ; and chalked on their doors and ſhutters 
the words,“ No Popery,”” by way of ſignifying they 
were friendly to the cauſe. 

The night of the 7th of June concluded theſe 
horrors. No leſs than 36 different conflagrations were 
counted at the ſame time, The bank had been threa- 
tened, and was twice aſſailed; but happily was too 
well guarded for their attempts. In the evening, large 
bodies of troops arrived from all parts, and came in 
time to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the rioters. They 
fell upon them every where, and multitudes were lain 
and wounded, beſides the numbers that periſhed thro” 
intoxication, It was not until the afternoon of the 
8th, that people began to recover from their conſter- 
nation, During great part of the day, the diſorders of 
the preceding night had created ſo terrible an alarm, 
that the ſhops were almoſt univerſally ſhut up over all 
London. The melancholy effects of miſguided zeal 
were not, however, confined ſolely to London. The 
outrageous diſpoſition of the populace was 8 
to act the like horrid ſcenes in other parts of England. 
The mob roſe in Hull, Briſtol, and Bath; but through 
the timely interpoſition of the magiſtracy, theſe places 
were ſaved from their fury. 

On the ſubliding of this violent and unexpected 
commotion, it was thought proper to ſecure lord 
George Gordon. He was arreſted, and committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower, after having undergone a 
long examination before the principal lords of the 
council, 

On the 19th of June, both houſes met again accord- 
ing to adjournment. A ſpeech was made on this oc- 
pr. Fr from the throne, acquainting them with the 
meaſures that had been taken in conſequence of the 
diſturbances, and aſſuring them of the utmoſt readineſs 


to concur in whatever could contribute to the ſafety 


and maintenance of the laws and liberties of the peo- 
ple. The ſpeech was highly approved; but the con- 
duct of adminiſtration was ſeverely cenſured, and char- 
ged with unpardonable negle& for not calling forth 
the civil power, and og ＋ N the military in due 
time to obviate the miſchiefs that had been committed. 
Miniftry excuſed itſelf, from the want of ſufficient 
ſtrength to anſwer all the demands of aſſiſtance that 
were made during the riots, and the abſolute impaſſi- 
bility of ſuppreſſing them till the arrival of troops from 
the country, The various petitions were now taken 
into conſideration that had been preſented for the re- 
peal of the act which had occaſioned the riots; but 
the honſe continued in the ſame mind. Nevertheleſs 
it was thought proper to yield ſomewhat to the pre- 
judices of the people, by paſſing a bill for preventing 
perſons of the Popiſh perſuaſion from teaching or e- 
ducating the children of Proteſtants; but this was af- 
terwards thrownout by the lords. 


Miniſterial Nothing could have happened more opportunely 
power con- for the preſent miniſtry than the riots juſt now related; 


firmed by 


the riots. 


for ſuch were the alarm and terror occaſioned by them, 
that the ardour which had appeared for promoting po- 
pular meetings and aſſociations, and for oppoſing the 
meaſures of government, was in a great degree ſup- 
preſſed. The county meetings were repreſented as 
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having a tendency like the Proteſtant Aſſociation, to Britain, 
Many began to 
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bring on inſurrections and rebellions. 
conlider all popular meetings as extremely dangerous; 
and among the commercial and monied people, there 
was not an inconſiderabe number, who were ſo panic- 
ſtruck by the late riots, that all attention to the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution was over-ruled by their ex- 
treme anxiety about the ebene. of their property. 
Had it not been for theſe events, though the miniſter 
was = at the head of a majority in parliament, it 
is probable that the ſpirit of oppolition which prevailed 
in the different counties would have compclled admi- 
niſtration to make ſome conceſſions to the people. But 
theſe tranſactions extreme)y ſtrengthened the hands of 
adminiſtration, and rendered the excrtions of the po- 
pular leaders leſs formidable. T he popular party were 
alſo ſomewhat weakened, by the diſſenſions which 
took place among them in the county meetings, and 
aſlemblics of that kind, relative to annual parliaments 
and other political regulations which were propoſed 
to be adopted. 

In the ſuppreſſion of theſe riots, however, the inter- 
ference of the military without the command of the 
civil magiſtrate became a matter of ſuſpicion to the 
people at large. In the houſe of lords the duke 
of Richmond expreſſed an expectation that ſome of 
his majeſty's miniſters would riſe, and pive their lord- 
ſhips aſſurances, that the meaſures taken in order to 
ſuppreſs the riots, which were defenſible only upon 
the ground of neceſſity, would be ſo ſtated; and that 
what was illegally done, on the ground of neceſſity, 
would be cured by an act of indemnity. 

Various other obſervations were thrown out relative 
to the king's prerogative and military law : upon 
which lord Mansfield obſerved, that neither the king's 
prerogative nor military law had any thing to do 
with the conduct of government in their endeavours 
to quell the late outrages. All men, of all ranks, 
deſcriptions, and denominations, were bound by their 
oath of —_ to interpoſe for the prevention of 
acts of high treaſon, or felony, wherever any at- 
tempts to perpetrate ſuch crimes were made in their 
preſence; and were criminal, if they did not do it. 
In the whole of theſe proceedings, therefore, the 
military had not ated in their technical capacity as 
military, but had merely exerciſed their duty as civil 
men, which they, in common with other civil men, 
had both a right and an obligation to exerciſe. When 
a body of men were convened, without proceeding to 
the actual perpetration of treaſonable or felonions 
acts, then, by a clauſe in the riot- act, the preſence of 
the civil magiſtrate was neceſſary, before the military 
could interpoſe at all; and for this reaſon, that as no 
acts of felony were committed, they could have no 

lea in the civil character for meddling at all. But 
by the ſtatnte-law of the country, it became felonions 
in any combination of men to perſevere in that combi- 
nation, after the riot- act had been read by a juſtice of 
the peace; and this being done, then, and not till then, 
they had a conſtitutional reaſon for their interpoſition; 
namely, the privilege and duty of hindering the com- 
miſſion of felony, whenever they had it in their power. 
This being, therefore, the plain voice of the law, his 
lordſhip did not ſee how any prerogative of the king 
had been exerciſed, nor how military law bad been 
eſtabliſhed. 
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eſtabliſned. Nothing had been done out of the regu- 


w—— lar courſe of the law, and no power had been aſſumed 


by the ſoldiery, which they did not poſſeſs as civil indi- 
viduals, and not in their technical capacity as members 
of the military. 

This doctrine was far from being agreeable to the 
nation in general, and was very freely cenſured both 
in news-papers and pamphlets, It was admitted, that 
if ſoldiers came accidentally, as individuals, to any 
place where felonies were committing, they might in- 
terfere, as well as others of the king's ſubjects, in the 
prevention of them. But this was a ditferent calc 
from that of bodies of armed troops being ſent under 
officers commitlioned by the king, and with orders 
to act againſt riotous and diſorderly perſons without 
any authority from the civil magiſtrate, It was main- 
tained, that the conſtitution of England knew no ſuch 
character as a mercenary ſoldier, at the ſole will of 
the executive power, Soldiers were held to their du- 
ty by laws which affected no other part of the com- 
munity : and no ſoldier, as ſuch, conld be employed 
in the ſervice of the conſtitution, without a particular 
act of parliament in his fayour. The idea that a mi- 
litary man was convertible into a ſoldier, or a citizen, 
as royalty might move its ſceptre, was a novel idea, 
and only made for the preſent occaſion. Mercenary 
armies were underſtood to conſiſt of men, who had ei- 
ther detached themſelves or been forced from civil ſo- 
cieties. Laws were made on thoſe ſuppoſitions, re- 
garding their liberties and lives, ſuch as no members 
of civil ſociety could ſubmit to. Soldiers were only 
tolerated by annual bills, and under repeated pretences; 
and the very idea of blending them with the common 
ſubjects of the ſtate, and giving perſons of the ir de- 
ſcription à right of judging on its moſt important oc- 
currences, would have filled our anceſtors with horror. 
The laws tolerated an army for certain periods, and 
under certain reſtrictions; but there was no law which 
admitted the interference of the military in any of the 
operations of civil goyernment. 

It was acknowledged, that the late atrocious riots 
had rendered an extraordinary exertion of power ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary : but it was at the ſame time con- 
tended, that the interpoſition of the army in thoſe 
ontrages, without any authority from the civil ma- 
giſtrate, was an act of ogy, 20y unconſtitutional 
and illegal, though perfectly ſeaſonable and benefi- 
cial. The public ſafety and benefit might ſometimes 
excuſe exertions of power, which would be injurious 
and tyrannical on ordinary occaſions : but the ut- 
moſt care ſhould he taken, that ſuch extraordinary ex- 
ertions ſhould not be eſtabliſhed as precedents which 
might operate very fatally to the conſtitution. An 
act of indemnity to the miniſtry, therefore, on ac- 
count of the neceſſity of the caſe, ſhould be immedi- 
ately paſſed. But if a large a greg, army was kept 
up, and the king was underſtood to be inveſted with 
a power of ang andre the troops to act diſcretionally, 
whenever he ſhould judge proper, without any autho- 
rity from the civil magiſtrate, the people could have 
no poſſible ſecurity for their liberties. In vain might 
be their appeals to the courts of juſtice: for the effica- 
cy of appeals of that kind, in ſuch caſes, would depend 
on the pleaſure of the prince. 

Many were filled with ſimilar apprehenſions, and 
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alarmed at the dangerons precedent which the late Britain, 


excrtions of the military afforded, however nece ſſary 
they might be from the very ſingular circumſtances of 
the caſe. Among others, Sir 3 Saville, in an 
addreſs to his conſtitaents ſome time afterwards, de- 
clared, that he conſidered them as“ fully, effectually, 


and abſolutely under the diſcretion and power of a mi- 


litary force, which was to act without waiting for the 
authority of the civil magiſtrates.” 

A letter written by lord Amherſt to lieutenant-colo- 
nel Twiſleton, who commanded the troops employed 
in London for the ſuppreſſion of the riots, and which 
was underſtood to be an order for diſarming the citi- 
Zens, was much canvaſled in both houſes of parlia- 
ment. The letter, however, was denicd to have ſuch a 
meaning, and was ſaid to be levelled only at diforderly 
perſons who were found in arms. It excited, never- 
theleſs, no inconſiderable alarm; and was an induce- 
ment, added to the conſideration of the late riots, to 
lead a great number of citizens to provide themſelves 
with arms, and to join in plans of military aſſociation, 
that they might be enabled to protect themſelves and 
the city from violence and outrage, without any future 
interpoſition of the military. 


We mult now proceed to a detail of the operations Various en- 
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of the war, which, notwithſtanding the powerful con- gagements 
ſederacy againſt Great Britain, ſeemed rather to be in t ſea, &c. 


her favour than otherwiſe, The Spaniards had begun 
their military operations by the ſiege of Gibraltar, 


but with very little ſucceſs ® ; and the cloſe of the » gee Git 


year 1779, and beginning of 1780, were attended roltar. 


with ſome conſiderable naval advantages to Great Bris 
tain, On the 18th of December 1779, the fleet under 
the command of Sir Hyde Parker in the Weſt-Indics 
captured nine ſail of French merchant ſhips, which, 
with ſeveral others, were under the convoy of ſome 
ſhips of war. Two days after he detached rear admi- 
ral Rowley in purſuit of three large French ſhips, of 
which he had received intclligence, and which were 
ſuppoſed to be part of Monſ. la Mothe Picquet's ſqua- 
dron returning from Grenada, His ſucceſs there has 
been already mentioned ; and about the ſame time ſe- 
veral other veſſels were taken by the ſame ſquadron 
commanded by Sir Hyde Parker. 

On the 8th of January 1780, Sir George Brydges 
Rodney, who had been intruſted with the command of 
a fleet, one object of the deſtination of which was the 
relief of Gibraltar, fell in with 22 ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, 
and ina few hours the whole flect was taken. 

In little more than a week after, the ſame for- 
tunate admiral met with ſtill more ſignal ſucceſs. 
On the 16th of the month he engaged, near Cape 
St Vincent, a Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of 11 ſhips of 
the line and two frigates, under Don Juan de Langara. 
The Spaniards made a gallant defence ; but four of 
their largeſt ſhips were taken, and carried into Gib- 
raltar. Theſe were, the Phoenix of 80 guns and 700 
men, on board which was the admiral, Don Juan de 
Langara ; the Monarca, of 70 guns and 600 men, 
Don Antonio Oyarvide commander; the Princeſſa, of 
70 guns and 600 men, Don Manual de Leon com- 
mander ; and the Diligente, of 70 guns and 600 
men, Don Antonio Abornoz commander. Two o- 
ther 70 guns ſhips were alſo taken : but one of them 
was driven on ſhore on the breakers and loſt, and the 
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iriinin, other was likewiſe driven on ſhore, but afterwards re- 
covered. 


Four ſhips of the line eſcaped, and the two 
frigates: but two of the former were much damaged 
in the action; in the courſe of which one Spaniſh ſhip, 
the San Domingo, of 79 guns and 6co men, was 
blown up. The five men of war taken were remark- 
ably fine ſhips ; and were afterwards completely refitted, 
manned, and put into the Engliſh line of battle, The 
Spaniſh admiral and his officers applicd to Sir George 
Rodney to obtain the liberty of returning to Spain up- 
on their parole of honour: but this he declined for 
ſome time, becauſe he was informed that a great num- 
ber ot Britiſh ſeamen were then priſoners in Spain, 
who ought to have been releaſed. However, after- 
wards receiving aſſurances that theſe ſhould be imme- 
diatcly ſet at liberty, he releaſed the Spaniſh admiral 
and officers upon their parole; and the priſoners in 
general were treated with ſuch generoſity and huma- 
nity, as appeared to make a great impreſſion upon the 
court of Madrid and the Spaniſh nation, When ad- 
miral Rodney had ſupplied the garriſon at Gibraltar 
with proviſions, ammunition, and money, he pro- 
ceeded on his voyage to the Welt-Indies ; having ſent 
home par; of his fleet, with his Spanich prizes, under 
the command of rear-admiral Digby ; who took a 
French man of war on his return, the Prothee, of 64 
guns and 700 men. | 

On the 20th of March there was an action in the 
Weſt-Indics, between ſome French and Engliſh men 
of war, the former under the command of Monſ. de 
la Mothe Picquet, and the latter, bcing part of Sir 
Peter Parker's ſquadron, under that of commadore 
Cornwallis. The engagement was maintained on both 
lides with great ſpirit ; but the French at length gave 
up the conteſt, and made the beſt of their way for 
Cape Frangols. 

Admiral Rodney having arrived in the Weſt-Indies, 
and taken upon him the command of his majeſty's ſhips 
at the Leeward iſlands, an action happened between 
him and the French fleet under the command of 
count de Guichen, on the 17th of April. The Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron conſiſted of 20 ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates ; and the French flect of 23 ſhips of the line, 
and ſeveral frigates. The action began a little before 
one, and continued till about a quarter after four in 
the afternoon, Admiral Rodney was on board the 
Sandwich, a go gun ſhip, which beat three of the 
French ſhips out of their line of battle, and entirely 
broke it. But ſuch was at length the crippled conditi- 
on of the Sandwich, and of ſeveral other ſhips, that it 
was impoſſible to purſue the French that night with- 
out the greateſt diſadvantage. The victory was, in- 
deed, claimed on both ſides ; but no ſhip was taken on 
either : and the French retired to Guadaloupe, Ad- 
miral Rodney's ſhip, the Sandwich, had ſuffered fo 
much, that for 24 hours ſhe was with difficulty kept 
above water. Of the Britiſh there were killed in this 
engagement 120, and 353 were wounded. 

On the th of May, another action happened be- 
tween the ſame commanders. It did not commence 
till near ſeven in the evening, only a few ſhips having 
engaged, which were ſoon ſeparated ; and the whole 
ended in nothing deciſive. Of the Britiſh 21 were 
killed, and 100 wounded. The fleet met again on 
the 19th of the ſame mouth, when another action en- 
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ſued; but this alſo terminated without any material 
advantage on either ide. In the laſt engagement 47 
of the Britich were killed and 193 wounded. Ac- 
cording to the French accounts, the total of their loſs, 
in thele three actions, amounted to 158 killed, and 
820 wounded, 

It was a very unfavourable circumſtance for Great 
Britain, that the French ſhould have ſo formidable a fleet 
in the Welt-Indies; and this great force of the enemy 
was augmented in june, by being joined with a Spaniſh 
ſquadron near the iiland of Dominica. The French and 
Spaniſh fleets, when united, amounted to 36 fail of 
the line. They did not, however, attack any of the 
Britiſh iſlands, or even reconnoitre the fleet uuder the 
command of Sir George Brydges Rodney, which then 
lay at anchor in Gros Iſlet bay. Such, indeed, were 
the vigilance and good conduct of that admiral, and 
ſo ſcuſible were the inhabitants of theſe.iſlands of his 
ſcrvices, that the houſes of aſſembly of St Chriſto- 
pher's and Nevis preſented addreſſes to him, teſtifying 
their gratitude for the ſecurity they enjoyed in conſe- 
quence of his ſpirited and ſcaſonable exertions. 

In the month of June, admiral Geary, who com- 
manded the grand fleet, took twelve valuable merchant 
ſhips bound from Port au Prince to Bourdeaux and 
other ports of France : But in the month of July a 
very important and unexpected capture was made by 
the Spaniards, which could not but exeite much alarm 
in Great Britain. On the 8th of Avguſt, captain 
Moutray, who had under his command the Ramilies 
of 74 guns and two frigates, with the trade bound for 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies under convoy, had the miſ- 
fortune to fall in with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, which had failed from Cadiz the preceding 
day. The Ramilies and the two frigates eſcaped : but 
the reſt were ſo completely ſurrounded, that five Eaſt 
Indiamen were taken, and 50 merchant ſhips bound 
for the Weſt-Indies. Their cargoes were extremely 
valuable: it was one of the moſt complete naval cap- 
tures ever made ; and was a heavy ſtroke to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. The Spaniards on this occa- 
ſion behaved to their priſoners with great attention and 
hamanity ; and appeared diſpoſed to make an adequate 
return for the generons treatment which their country- 
men had experienced from admiral Rodney. This loſs, 
however, great as it was, was ſcarce ſufficient to com- 
penſate the capture of Fort Omoa from the Spaniards, 
where upwards of three millions of dollars were gain- 
ed by the victors, and, among other valuable commo- 
ditics, 25 quintals of quickfilver, without which the 
Spamards could not extract the precious metals from 
their ores ; the loſs of which conſequently rendered 
their mines uſeleſs. 

But while the Britiſh were making the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts, and even in the main getting the better 
of the powers who oppoſed them fairly in the ficld, 
enemies were raiſed up throughout all Europe, who, 
by reaſon of their acting indirectly, could neither be 
oppoled no reliſted. The power which moſt openly 
manifeſted its hoſtile intentions was Holland; but be- 
ſides this, a moſt formidable conf:deracy, under the 
title of the armed neutrality, was formed, evidently 
with a deſign to cruſh the power of Great Britain. 
Of this confederacy the empreſs of Ruſſia declared 
herſclf the head; and her plan was intimated on the 


26th 
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Britain. 26th of February 1720, in a declaration addreſſed to 
te courts of London, Verſailles, and Madrid. 


In 
this piece it was obſerved, that though from the con- 
duct of her imperial majeſty it might have been hoped 
that her ſubjects would have been allowed peaceably 
to enjoy the fruits of their induſtry, and of the ad- 
vantages belonging to all neutral nations, experience 
had proved the contrary : her imperial majeſiy's ſub- 
jets had been often moleſted in their navigation, and 
retarded in their operations, by the ſhips and priva- 
tecrs of the belligerent powers. Her imperial majeſty 
therefore declared, that ſhe found herſelf under the 
neceſſity of removing thoſe vexations which were of- 
fered to the commerce of Ruſſia, as well as to the li- 
berty of commerce in general, by all the means com- 

atible with her dignity and the welfare of her ſub- 
jects : but before the came to any ſerious mealures, 


and in order to prevent all new miſunderſtandings, ſhe 


thought it juſt and equitable to expoſe to the eyes of 
all Europe the principles which the had adopted for 
her conduct, and which were contained in the follow- 
ing propoſitions : 

1. That neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free navigation, 
even from port to port, and on the coalts of the belli- 
gerent powers. 

2. That all effects belonging to the ſubjects of the 
belligerent powers ſhould be looked upon as free on 
board ſuch neutral ſhips, excepting only ſuch goods as 
were ſtipulated contraband. | 

3. Her imperial majeſty, for the proper underſtand- 
ing of this, refers to the articles 10. and 11. of her 
treaty of commerce with Great-Britain, extending her 
obligations to all the other belligerent powers. 

In the treaty made between Great-Britain and Ruſ- 
ſia in 1734, it is ſaid, “ The ſubjects of either party 
may freely paſs, repaſs, and trade in all countries which 
now are or hereafter ſhall be at enmity with the other 
of the {aid parties, places actually blocked upor beſieged 
only excepted, provided they do not carry any warlike 
ſtores or ammunition to the enemy: as for all other ef- 
fects, their ſhips, paſſengers, and goods, ſhall be free and 
unmoleſted. Cannons, mortars, or other warlike uten- 
ſils, in any quantity beyond what may be neceliary for 
the ſhip's proviſion, and may properly appertain to and 
be judged neceſſary for every man of the ſhip's crew, 
or for each paſſenger, ſhall be deemed ammunition of 
war; and if any ſuch be found, they may ſeize and 
confiſcate the ſame according to law: but neither the 
vellel, paſſengers, or the reſt of the goods, ſhall be 
detained for that reaſon, or hindered from purſuing 
their voyage.“ The ſame enumeration of the goods, 
ſtipulated as contraband, was piven in the treaty con- 
cluded between Great-Britain and Ruſſia in 1 766. 

4. That in order to determine what characterizes a 
port blocked up, that denomination ſhould not be 
granted but to ſuch places before which there were 
actually a number of enemy's ſhips ſtationed ncar e- 
nough ſo as to make its entry dangerous. 

5. That theſe principles ſhould ſerve as rules in the 
judicial proceedings and ſentences upon the legality of 
prizes. 

Her imperial majeſty declared, that ſhe was firmly 
reſolved to maintain theſe principles; and that in or- 
der to protect the honour of her flag, and the ſecurity 
of the commerce and navigation of her ſubjects, ſhe 
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had given orders to fit out a conſiderable part of her Britain, 
She added, that this meaſure Would 


naval forces. 
have no influence on the ſtrict and rigorous neutrality 
which ſhe was reſolved to obſerve, ſo long as ſhe ſhould 
not be provoked and forced to depart from her prin- 
ciples of moderation and impartiality. It was only in 
that extremity that her fleet would be ordered to act 
wherever her honour, intereſt, and neceſſity ſhould 
require, This declaration was allo communicated to 
the States-general by prince Gallitzin, envoy extraor- 
dinary from the empreſs of Ruſſia; and ſhe invited 
them to make a common cauſe with her, ſo far as. 
ſuch an union might ſerve to protect commerce*and 
navigation, Similar communications and invitations 
were alſo made to the courts of Copenhagen, of Stock- 
holm, and of Liſbon, in order, it was ſaid, that, by 
the united care of all the neutral maritime powers, the 
navigation of all the neutral trading nations might be 
eſtabliſhed and legalized, and a ſyſtem adopted found- 
ed upon Juſtice, and which, by its real advantage, 
might ſerve for rules at future ages. 

The memorial of the empreſs of Ruſſia, though very 
unfavourable to the views of Great-Britain, received 
a civil anſwer from that court: but by other powers 
it was received, as it might naturally be expected, 
with much more cordiality. In the anſwer of the 
king of France it was ſaid, that “ what her imperial 
majeſty claimed from the belligerent powers was no- 
thing cie than the rules preſcribed to the French navy; 
the execution whereof was maintained with an exact- 
neſs known and applauded by all Europe.“ He cx- 
preſſed his approbation of the principles and views of 
her imperial majeſty ; and declared, that from the mea- 
ſures the had now adopted,“ ſolid advantages would 
undoubtedly reſult, not only to her ſubjects, but alſo 
to all nations.” The kings of Sweden and Denmark 
allo formally acceded to the armed neutrality propoſed 
by the empreſs of Ruſſia, and declared their perfect 
approbation of her ſentiments, The Stares-peneral 
did the ſame: but on account of that ſlowneſs of 
deliberation which prevails in the councils of the re- 
public, it was not till towards the cloſe of the year 
that their concurrence was notified to the court of 
Ruſſia. It was reſolved by the powers engaged in 
this armed neutrality to make a common cauſe of it 
at ſea againſt any of the belligerent powers who ſhould 
violate, with reſpect to neutral nations, the principles 


which had been laid down in the memorial of the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, 


But though the Britiſh miniſtry could not openly Origin of 
engage in a war with all the other powers of Europe, the war 
they determined to take ſevere vengeance on the with the 
Dutch, whoſe ingratitude and perfidy now became a Dutch. 


general ſubject of ſpeculation. It has already been 
obſerved, that, ever ſince the commencement of hoſti- 
lities with the Americans, the Dutch had ſhown much 
partiality towards them. This continued to be the 
caſe, even beyond what the natural avidity of a mer- 
cantile people could be ſoppoſed to produce: Frequent 
memorials and remonſtrances had of conſequence paſſed 
between the two nations, and the breach gradually 
grew wider and wider, until at laſt matters came to 
an extremity, by a diſcovery that the town of Amſter- 
dam was about to enter into a commercial treaty with 
America, This happened in the beginning of Sep- 

tember 
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empowered by that body to conclude a treaty with 
Holland, Mr Laurens himſelf was inſtantly commit- 
ted priſoner to the tower'of London, and a ſpirited re- 
monſtrance was made to the ſtates of Holland, re- 
quiring a formal diſavowal of the tranſaction. To 
this, 3 no other anſwer could be obtained, 
than that they would take the matter into conſidera- 
tion according to the forms and uſages of the country; 
and that a reply would be given as ſoon as the nature of 
their government would admit. 

Such an equivocal anſwer could not by any means 
be ſatisſactory; and therefore the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures were reſolved on. On the 25th of January 1781, 
it was announced to the houſe, that his majeſty had 
been obliged to direct letters of marque and repriſal 
to be iſſued againſt the States-general and their ſubjects. 
For the cauſes and motives of his conduct in this re- 
ſpe, he referred to a public manifeſto againſt that re- 

ublic, which he had ordered to be laid before the 

ouſe. The charges againſt the republic, however, 
were briefly ſummed up by lord North in his ſpeech 
on the occaſion, The ſtates, he ſaid, in open violation 
of treaties, had not only refuſed to give Great-Britain 
that aſſiſtance which thoſe treaties intitled her to claim 
when attacked by the houſe of Bourbon, but had alſo, 
in direct violation of the law of nations, contributed as 
far as they could to furniſh France with warlike ſtores, 
and had alſo at length thought proper to countenance 
the magiſtracy of Amſterdam in the inſult which they 
had offered to this country, by entering into a treaty 
with the rebellioos colonies of Great-Britain, as free 
and independent ſtates. By the treaty of 1678, it was 
ſtipulated, that, in caſe Great-Britain was attacked by 
the houſe of Bourbon, ſhe had a right to take her 
choice of either calling upon the States-general to be- 
come parties in the war, and to attack the houſe of 
Bourbon within two months, or of requiring an aid of 
6000 troops, and 20 ſhips of war, which the States 
were to furniſh immediately after the claim was made. 
But though this eountry had always preſerved her faith 
with Holland, yet that republic had refuſed to fulfil 
the terms of this treaty. 

His lordſhip farther obſerved, that the States-gene- 
ral had ſuffered Paul Jones, a Scotchman, and a pirate, 


acting without legal authority from any acknowledged 


government, to bring Britiſh ſhips into their ports, and 
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preſident of the American Congreſs, and who had been 
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torefit there (a). Arecbel privateer hadalſo been ſaluted htte 
at the Dutch iſland of St Euſtatius, after ſhe had been 


ſuffered to capture two Britiſh ſhips within cannon - ſhot 
of their forts and caſtles. A memorial was preſented 
at the Hague in June 1779, on the breaking out of the 
war with Spain, to claim the aid Britain was entitled 
to require by the treaty of 1678; but of this not the 
leaſt notice was taken on the part of the States, Two 
other notices had ſince been delivered, each of which 
met with the ſame reception. The Britiſh miniſtry 
had done all in their power to bring the States to a 
true ſenſe of their intereſt; and when the neceſſity of 
the caſe compelled them to ſeize on Dutch ſhips car- 

ing ſtores to France, they had paid the full value for 
the cargoes, and returned the ſhips; ſo that neither the 
private merchant, the private adventurer, nor the 
States, had ſuffered. France only had felt the incon- 
venience, by her being deprived of that aſſiſtance which 
ſhe would have reccived from thoſe cargoes. 

With reſpect to an obſervation that had been made, 
that the treaty laid before the houſe, between the 
Dutch and the Americans, was nothing more than a 
contemplative project, his lordfhip remarked, that it 
was actually ſigned and ſealed; the names of Van Ber- 
kel the penſionary of Amſterdam, and Monſ. de Neu- 
ville, a merchant and burgeſs of that city, being ſub- 
ſcribed to it on the part of the magiſtracy of Amſter- 
dam, and the name of John Lee, as commiſlioner or 
agent for the Congreſs ot America. The States-gene- 
ral had alſo refuſed to pay the leaſt attention to the re- 
quiſition in his majeſty's memorial, delivered by Sir 
13 Yorke, that proper notice ſhould be taken of 

an Berkel and his aſſociates; ſo far as ſuch a refuſal 
could be implied by a contemptuous filence. As to 
the principal magiſtrates of Amſterdam, they were ſo 
far from diſavowing the fact, or attempting to palliate 
it, that they gloried in the whole tranſaction; and ex- 
preſsly declared even to the States- general, that what 
they had done, was what their indiſpenſable duty 
required. 

His lordſhip added, that he lamented the neceſſity 
of a war with Holland; but it appeared to him to be 
an unavoidable meaſure. He confeſſed the ſituation 
of Britain to be ww alarming ; but when he con- 
ſidered the powerful ſtand that had already been made 
againſt the moſt alarming confederacy that had ever 
been formed apainſt Great-Britain, the little ſucceſs 
that the enemies of that country had met with in all 


their 


(a) This man, who had been formerly a ſervant in lord Selkirk's houſe, had landed in 1778 and plundered 
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it of the plate, but without doing any farther miſchief. The action, however, was very diſagreeable to his 
own party; and, at the deſire of Dr Franklin, the plate was afterwards reſtored. After this exploit, he at- 
tempted to ſet fire to the town of Whitehaven, but without ſucceſs. In 1779, he made a deſcent on the coaſt 
of Ireland, but without committing any act of hoſtility. His people indeed carried off ſome ſheep and oxen, 
but their captain paid liberally for what they had taken. In the month of September 1779 he appeared in the 
Frith of Forth with ſeveral prizes. They advanced up the Frith above the iſland of Inchkeith, ſo as to be 
nearly oppoſite to Leith, His deſign was ſuppoſed to have been to burn the ſhipping there; but he was pre- 
vented from attempting this by a ſtrong weſt wind ; and ſuch meaſures were alſo taken for the defence of the 
harbour, by erecting batteries and otherwiſe, that he would probably have miſcarried had an attempt been 
made. On leaving the coaſt of Scotland, he fell in with the Serapis and Scarborough, both of which he took 
after a moſt deſperate engagement; by which all the veſſels were reduced almoſt to wrecks. Theſe were car- 
ried into a Dutch harbour; and it was this tranſaction to which lord North now alluded. He was called a 


pirate, on account of his not being at that time properly furniſhed with a commiſſion either from France or 
America, though this was denied by the oppoſite party, , 
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Sritain, their various attempts againſt it, and the ſpirit and re- haviour in this action. When admiral Parker's fleet Britain! 
w——— ſources of the nation, the public proſpects appearcd to arrived at the Nore, his majeſty, in order to teſtify his 
him much leſs gloomy than ſome gentlemen thought ſenſe of his merit, went on board bis ſhip, with the 
Pn to repreſent them. The difficuliics were certain- avowed delign, as it is ſaid, of conferring on him the 
y great; but he truſted that they were by no means in- honour of knighthood ; but this the admiral thought 
ſuperable. He was neither detirous of concealing their proper to decline; and it was encrally ſuppoſed, that 
magnitude, nor afraid to meet them, great as they mult this veteran officer was much diſguſted, that more ſhips 
be acknowledged ; becauſe he was convinced, that had not been ſent to him, for which he had applied, 
when the force of the country was fully exerted, it and which he conceived might have been ſpared, and 
was equal to the conteſt; and that the only means of whereby he might have been enabled to obtain a com- 
obtaining an honourable and a juſt peace, was to ſhow plete victory. 651 
themſclves capable of carrying on the war with ſpirit Thus the war was ſtill carried on in various parts of the Vaſt efforts 
and with vigour, lobe in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to evince the impoſ- of Britain. 
Before this national reſolution, however, could poſ- fbi of cruſhing the power of Great Britain by any 


ſibly have been communicated officially to the naval force whatever. In Europe the utmoſt efforts of 


649 France and Spain were able to produce nothing more 
Capture of ally attacked. The defenceleſs iſland of St Euſtatius than the annual parade of a mighty fleet in the chan- 
5: Euſta- was, on the 3d of February 1731, ſummoned by ad- nel. This was anſwered by the appearance of a Bri- 
tius. miral Rodney and general Vaughan to ſurrender tothe tiſh fleet ſo formidable that the allies never durſt at- 
arms of Great Britain, and only one hour given to tack them. The ſtates of Holland had drawn out their 
conſider of it. The immenſe property on the iſland force; and this too was oppoſed by one, which, if in- 
was confiſcated, and a ſale inſtituted, with ſuch circum- ſufficient to conquer, was at leaſt able to prevent their 
ſtances of apparent rapacity, as not only became the effecting any thing detrimental te Britain. In 
ſabje& of a diſcuſſion in parliament, but drew upon the Eaſt-Indies the united powers of the French and 
the nation, whether juſtly or not we pretend not to Indians had been conquered, and the Dutch ſettlements 
„ Sce 5+ determine, the ill will of all Europe“. had ſuffered ſeverely*. In the year 1781, however, * See J- 
Euſtatius, The Dutch nation ſeem not in the preſent caſe to the Britiſh naval power in the Weſt-Indies ſeemed to . 
have behaved with any degree of prudence. Notwith- fink, and ſome events took place which threatened a 652 
ſtanding their provoking conduct towards Britain, they total ruin of the empire in theſe parts. This was Diſaſtrous 
had made no preparations for war in caſe of being at- owing to the vaſt ſuperiority of the combined fleets of vents of 
tracked. Notwithſtanding this inactivity, however, it France and Spain, by whom that of Britain was now * 
ſtill appeared that they retained their ancient valour, and fo far outnumbered, that they could not atchieve any * 
were in fact the moſt formidable naval enemies Britain thing of conſequence. An ineffectual attempt on the 
had to contend with. By the month of Auguſt 1781, iſland of St Vincents“ was made by admiral Rodney; * See St. 
they had equipped a conſiderable ſquadron, the com- and an indeciſive engagement took place, April 28th Vincent. 
950 mand of which was given to rear-admiral Zoutman. 1781, between admiral Hood ard the count de Graſſe ; 
Deſperate On the 5th of that month, this ſquadron fell in the event of which, however, if not advantageous, was 
engage- with the Britiſh fleet commanded by admiral Hyde certainly honourable to Britain, as the Freneh had a 
ment with Parker. The force commanded by the Dutch admiral ſuperiority of fix ſhips of the line. The damage done 
2 conſiſted, according to their own account, of one ſhip io the Britiſh m_ having obliged them to retire to- 
„ 74, one of 68, one of 64, three of 54, and one of 44, Barbadoes to refit, the Freneh took that opportunity 653 
beſides frigates ; but the Engliſh account repreſents to make a deſcent on the iſland of Tobago. The go- Tobago 
the Dutch fleet as conſiſting of eight two-decked ſhips. vernor, Mr Ferguſon, made a pallant reſiſtance ; but taken. 


commanders in the Weſt- Indies, the Dutch were actu- 


No gun was fired on either ſide till they were within 
the diſtance of half muſket ſhot, The action began 
about eight in the morning, and continued with an 
unceaſing fire for three hours and forty minutes. Both 
ſides fought with equal ardour, and little advantage 
was gained on either. When the heat of the ac- 
tion was over, both ſquadrons lay-to a conſiderable 
time near each other, when the Dutch ſhips of war 
with their convoy bore away for the Texel ; and the 
Engliſh ſhips were all too much diſabled to follow them. 
A Dutch 74 gun ſhip ſunk ſoon after the action. On 
board the Britiſh fleet 104 were killed and 339 wound- 
ed; and the loſs of the Dutch was probably greater. 
Admiral Zoutman, in the account of the engagement 
tranſmitted by him to the Stadtholder, ſaid, that his 
men “ fought like lions; and it was ſaid by the Bri- 
tiſh admiral, in the account ſent by him to the admi- 
ralty, that, “his majeſty's officers and men behaved 


with great bravery, nor did the enemy ſhow leſs gal- 


Jantry.” The admiral of the Dutch fleet was pro- 

moted, honorary rewards were given to the principal 

olkcers, and two months pay to the men, for their be- 
2 


| afforded it. 


was at laſt obliged to ſurrender, as no proſpect of ſuc- + See Te 
On his return to England he com- e. 


cours appeared. 
plained loudly that the iſland had been unneceſſarily 
loſt. Admiral Rodney had ſent rear-admiral Drake 
with fix ſail of the line, three frigates, and ſome troops. 
to the affiſtance of the iſland ; but they were ſent too 
late, and the iſland had capitulated before any relief was. 
In aletter of admiral Rodney, which was 
publiſhed in the gazette, ſome ſurpriſe was expreſſed, 
that the place had ſurrendered ſo ſoon: upon which 
governor Ferguſon publiſhed an account of the ſiege, 
figned with his name, in all the London papers, in 
which he recriminated. on the admiral. The gover- 
nor's narrative was ſo perſpicuous, ſo apparently ſatis- 
factory, and his charge _ the admiral ſo ſtrong, 
that it was thought incumbent on the latter to vindi- 
cate his conduct; but no anſwer to the governor's ac- 
cuſation ever appeared. 


6 
Be ſides the inconveniences which the Britiſh Weſt- Diſcon. 
India iſlands ſuffered in conſequence of the war, it was tents in the 
alſo a misfortune to ſome of them that they were invol- Weſt-India. 


ved in domeſtic diſputes, occaſioned by their diflatisfac- 
| tion 
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tion at the condact of their governors. This was par- 
ticularly the caſe with Jamaica and Barbadoes, in both 
which iſlands there were frequent conteſts about this 
time between the houſes of aſſembly and the governors, 
But the remonſtances of the inhabitants on this ſubject 
did not meet with much attention from thoſe who had 
it in their power to afford them relief : for it ſeemed, 
indeed, to be a kind of maxim with tac Britith admi- 
niſtration at this period, to pay little regard to any 
complaints from the ſubjects of the empire, reſpecting 
any abuſe of authoricy,from whatever quarter they might 
come, Ireland only excepted; and, with reipect to 
that kingdom, they were induced to relax a little from 
the high tone they were accuſtomed to aflume, by the 
powerful and energetic arguments of the Iriſh volun- 
teers, Sce IRELAND. 

The great and decilive ſtroke, however, which hap- 
pened this year, was the capture of lord Cornwallis, 
with the diviſion of the army under his command. 
Other events, indeed, were ſufhciently mortifying, Ihe 
province of Weſt Florida had been reduced by the Spa- 
niards; Minorca was beſieged by them with an appa- 
rent impoſſibility of holding out; the iſland of St Eulta- 
tins was ſurpriſed by the French; and in ſhort every 
circumſtance ſecmed to proclaim the neceſlity of put- 
ting an end to a war ſo calamitous and deſtructive. 

All the diſaſters that had yet happened, however, 
were not ſufficient to induce the miniſtry to abancon 
their favourite ſcheme of war with the colonies, The 
parliament met on the 27th of November 1781. It has 
already been obſerved, that in the year 1720 the mini— 
{try had received ſuch a ſignal defeat as ſeemed toprogy- 
noſlicate the rain of their power. They had indeed 
afterwards acquired a majority, and the extreme ter— 
ror produced by the riots had contributed not a little 
to the eſtabliſhment of their authority. The remem- 
brance of what had paſſed, however, molt probably in- 
duced them to a diſſolution of parliament ; while the 
lucceſſes at Charleſtown and other parts of America, 
once more gave them a decided majority in both 
houſes. But the diſaſters of the year 1781 involved 
them in the utmoſt difficulty aud diſtreſs. In the 
ſpeech from the throne, his majeſty obſerved, that the 
war was ſtill unhappily prolonged by that reſtleſs am- 
bition which firſt excited the enemies of his crown and 
people to commence it, and which ſtill continued to 
diſappoint his carneſt deſire and diligent exertions to 
reſtore the public tranquillity, But he {hould not an- 
{wer the truſt committed to the ſovereign of a free 
people, nor make a ſuitable return to his ſubjects for 
their zcalons and affectionate attachment to him, if he 
conſented to ſacrifice, either to his own dehire of peace, 
or to their temporary eaſe and relief, thoſe eſſential 
rights and permanent intereſts, upon the maintenance 
and preſcrvation of which the future ſtrength and ſecu— 
rity of Great Britain muſt depend. The cventsof war 
he ſaid, had been very unfortunate to his arms in Vir- 
ginia, having ended in the loſs of his forces in that pro- 
vince. Noendeavours, he added, had been wanting on 
his part to extinguiſh that ſpirit of rebellion which his 
enemies had found means to foment and maintain in 
the colonies, and to reſtore to his deluded ſubjects in 
America that happy and proſperous condition which 
they had formerly derived from a due obedicuce to the 
laws ; but the late misfortune in that quarter called 
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loudly for the firm concurrence and aſſiſtance of par- Dritais. 
liament, in order to fruſtrate the deſigns of their ene 
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mics, which were equally prejudicial to the real inte- 
reſts of America, aud io thoſc of Great Britain. At 
the cloſe of the ſpeech, his majeſty obſerved, that a- 
mong the many ill conſequences which attended the 
continuation of the preſent war, he ſincerely regretted 
the additional burdens which it muſt unavoidably bring 
upon bis faithful ſubjects : but he (till declared his per- 
fect conviction of the juſtice of his cauſe ; and that he 
had no doubt, but that, by the concurrence and ſup- 
port of his parliament, by the valour of his fleets and 
armies, and by a vigorous, animated, and united exer- 
tion of the faculties and reſources of his people, he 
ſ0u!d be enabled to reſtore the bleſſing of a ſafe and 
honourable peace to all his dominions, 

A motion for an addreſs of thanks, couched in the 
uſual ſtyle, was made in the houſe of commons. It 
was urged, that a durable and advantageous peace 
could reſult only from the firm, vigorons, and unremit- 
ting proſecution of the war, The preſent was not the 
time to relinquiſh hope, but to reſolve upon exertion. 
By deſpair we ſhould invite calamity to overwhelm us; 
and it would ii become a great and valiant people, 
whoſe reſources were yet powerſul and numerous, to 
{ſubmit where they ſhould reſiſt; to look with indiffer- 
ence upon their political importance ; and to tarniſh, 
by indolent puſillanimity, the national and dear- bought 
piorics both of remote and recent Xras, inſtead of 
oppoſing, with augmented force, a combination whoſe 
invcterate efforts to throw out of the icale of Europe 
the whole political exiſtence of Great Britain, were 
ſtrengthened by the late victory over lord Cornwallis 
in Virginia, But if a general ſpirit of unanimity, fo 
requilite at one of the moſt alarming and important 
periods in the Britiſh annals, were to ariſe within the 
walls of parliament, and thence to diffuſe iiſelf through- 
out the body of the people, the gloom that hovered 
round us would rapidly diſperſe, and great ſucceſſes 
would conduct the nation back to all its priſtine ſplen— 
dor and felicity. 

This was vehemently oppoſed by Mr Fox and Mr 
Burke. The latter remarked, that if there could be a 
greater misfortune than had already been undergone 
by this Kingdom in the preſent diſgraceful conteſt, it 
was hearing men riſe up in the great aſſembly of the 
nation to vindicate ſuch meaſures. If the miniſtry 
and the parliament were not to be taught by experi- 
ence ; it neither calamities could make them feel, nor 
the voice of God make them wiſe; what had this fal- 
len and undone country to hope for ? If any thing 
could tend to deject the people of England, io make 
them deſpair of their ſituation, and reſign themſelves 
to their fate, it muſt be to receive information that 
their miniſters, after all that had been ſuffered, were 
yet determined to. go on with the American war. A 
battle might be loſt, an enterprize might miſcarry, an 
iſland might be captured, an army might be loſt in the 
beſt of cauſes, and even under a ſyſtem of vigour and 
forelight ; becauſe the battle, after all the wiſdom and 
bravery of man, was in the hands of Heaven: and if 
either or all theſe calamitics had happened in a good 
cauſe, and under the auſpices of a vigilant admini{tra- 
tion, a brave people would not deſpair. But it was 


not fo in the preſent caſe. Amidſt all their ſufferings 
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pritain. and their misfortunes, they ſaw nothing ſo diſtreſſing 
s the weakneſs or wickedneſs of their miniſters. They 


ſcemed ſtill determined to go on, without plan, and 
without foreſight, in this war of calamities; for every 
thing that happened in it was a calamity, He con- 
ſidered them all alike, victories and defcats; towns 
taken, and towns evacuated ; new generals appointed, 
and old generals recalled ; “they were all alike cala- 
mities in his eyes, for they all ſpurred us on to this fa- 
tal buſineſs. Victories gave us hopes, defeats made us 
deſperate, and both inſtigated us to go on. They 
were, therefore, both calamities; and the king's 
ſpeech was the greateſt calamity of all; for the king's 
ſpeech ſhowed us the diſpoſition of the miniſters : and 
this diſpoſition was not to retreat an inch ; but to go on, 
to plunge us deeper, to make our ſituation more diſ- 
graceful and more unhappy.” 

In the courſe of the debate, it was contended on 
the part of adminiſtration, and particularly by lord 
North, that by the addreſs, as originally propoſed, 
the hoaſe did not pledge themſelves to any continuance 
of the American war: but tliis was ſtrongly denied by 
the gentlemen in oppoſition, However, the point was 
at laſt decided in favour of miniſtry by a majority of 
216 to 129; and the addreſs was then carried as origi- 
nally propoſed. 

In the toule of peers, a motion for an addreſs ſimi- 
lar to that of the houſe of commons, was made by 
lord Southampton, and ſcconded by lord Walſingham. 
It was vigorouſly oppoſed by the earl of Shelburne ; 
who obſerved, that ſeven years had now elapſed ſince 
blood was firſt drawn in America; and from that pe- 
riod to the preſent, the affairs of Great Britain had 
| been continually growing worſe, © A long progreſs in 
the war had left us in a ſituation in which there were 
no advantages to conſole ; but dangers and calamities, 
had ariſen, which were unknown to us at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, Of nearly 87,000 men 
ſent to America, how few had returned ! What trea- 
ſures had been in vain expended ! What enormous debts 
accumulated! The moſt liberal national ſupplies 
had been followed by nothing but calamities; and 
the whole proceedings -of the miniſtry manifeſted 
a want of ſyſtem and of intelligence.” Among other 
inſtances of miſmanagement, his lordſhip remarked, 
that,“ inſtead of blocking up the French fleets within 
their own harbours, or immediately intercepting them 
on their patting out to ſea, we had ſuffered them to 
ſail far upon their expeditions to our diſtant ſettle- 
ments; and when they had acquired this great advan- 
tage, we ſlowly followed their powerful armaments 
with inconſiderable ſquadrons, and ſcarcely ever reach- 
ed the place of deſtination till the enterprizes of the 
enemy were totally accompliſhed.” His lordſhip alſo 
declared it to be his opinion, that the capture of carl 
Cornwallis was owing to the preceding capture of St 
Euſtatius. As to the farther proſecution of the war 
with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, it was totally impoſ- 
ble: the nation was too much exhauſted both of 
men and money : recruits were not to be procured for 
the army; and as to the navy, if they had the heſt firſt 
lord of the admiralty, and the ableſt board that ever 
fat, it was impoſſible to provide for all the diſtant ſer- 
vices of ſo extenſive a war. The reaſon was obvious. 
The fine navy that belonged to Great Britain at the 
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concluſion of the laſt war had been ſuffered to rot and gritaiu, 
moulder away; while France and Spain had recruited — 
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and repaired their marine during the whole period of 
the peace. 

Among other ſtrictures on miniſterial conduct, it was 
obſerved by the duke of Richmond, that at preſent 
ſcarcely a ſeventh part of the people were repreſented, 
while all the remainder had no concern whatever, either 
virtually or individually, in the management of their 
own affairs; which, their lordſhips well knew, the con- 
ſtitution of this country, as originally framed, gave 
them a right to have. He appealed to the houſe, 
whether many of their lordſhips did not name the 
members for ſeveral boroughs, and whether the repre- 
ſentatives were not choſen only by the management of 
two or three burgeſſes, Were this point reformed, 
his grace declared, that he ſhould ſtill expect to ſee the 
country capable of regaining ſome portion of its for- 
mer greatneſs. He had alſo made ſome obſervations on 
the interior cabinet, which had, he ſaid, been the ruin 
of the country. To prove its miſchievous tendency, 
he inſtanced the declaration of the late earl of Chatham, 
who confeſſed to the houſe, that “ he was duped and 
deceived, and that he had not been ten days in the 
cabinet, before he felt the ground rotten under his 
feet.” His grace likewiſe ſaid, that though it was 
the middle of a war, he made no ſcruple to recommend 
it moſt ſkrenuouſly to government, immediately to ſet 
about curtailing the numbers of the army, and that as 
mueh as poſſible. He recommended that arms ſhould 
be put into the hands of the people, for the purpoſes 
of domeſtic defence; and he did not doubt but that 
in this caſe, they would act with greater power and 
ſacceſs, than even the moſt numerous military forces, 
He alſo adviſed withdrawing the troops from America, 
augmenting the navy as much as poſſible, and ſending 
ſach ſnccours to the Weſt-India Iſlands as might enable 
them effectually to reſiſt any attempts from the enemy. 

Lord Stormont defended the addreſs as originally 
propoſed ; and obſerved, that the language of the 
ſpeech from the throne was proper to be held by any 
prince worthy of the crown, in a moment like the pre- 
ſent; and the long eſtabliſhed cuſtom rendered ſuch 
an addreſs as had been moved the fit anſwer to it, 
The preſervation of America, as a dependent part of 
the Britiſh empire, was too important to be relinquiſh- 
ed; and the preſent criſis, ſo far from juſlifying de- 
ſpair, called for redoubled ardour, and for immediate 
exertion, 

The lord-chancellor ſaid, that the preſent ſpeech 
ſrom the throne, like all others at the commencement 
of a ſeſſion, was no more than a brief ſtate of the na- 
tion, delivered in the ancient ſtyle of compoſition, and 
conformably to eſtabliſhed uſage, from almoſt the firſt 
exiſtence of a parliament ; and as to the addreſs, its 
language not being ſpecifically binding, their lordfliips 
might vote in favour of it, without pledging them- 
ſelves to ſupport any future miniſterial meaſure what- 
ever. The houſe at length divided, when lord Shel- 
burne's amendment was rejected by a majority of 75 
to 31. A ſhort proteſt againſt the addreſs was enter- 


ed by the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and carl Fitzwilliam; iu which they declared, 
that they diſſented, ** for reaſons too often urged in 
vain for the laſt ſeven years againſt the ruinous proſe- 
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Britain, cution of the unjuſt war carrying on by his majeſty's 
—— miniſters againit the people of North America, and 00 
fatally — by repeated experience, and the late 
diſgraceful loſs of a ſecond army, to ſland in need of 
repetition.” 

Though miniſters thus ſucceeded in carrying the ad- 
dreſſcs in the uſual form, they did not meet with the 
like ſucceſs in their main plan of carrying on the war. 
Aſter the debate on the number of ſcamen, which was 

657 fixed at 100,000 for the eng. Ole th Sir James Low- 
Motions ther moved as a reſolution of the houſe, ** That the 
againſt the war carried on with America had been ineffectual for 
American the purpoſes for which it was undertaken; and that 
war by 5ir ali farther attempts to reduce that continent by force of 
James ; ; * _F , 
Lowther, arms would be in vain, and muſt be injurious to this 

country by weakeniug her powers to reſiſt her ancient 
and confederated enemies.” This was ſupported 
by a number of arguments interlarded with the moſt 
ſevere reflections on miniſterial conduct. In the courſe 
of this debate it was obſerved, and indeed with evident 
truth,“ that every ſtate of conſequence in Europe with- 
held its ſuccours, and left us to contend alone againſt 
a multitude of enemies; ſo that we ſhould ſearch in 
vain for an ally from one corner of the univerſe to the 
other. As to the American war, in which the miniſ- 
try ſo madly perſiſted, it was not like a war between 
two rival, or two neighbouring ſtates, about a barrier 
or a boundary; a conteſt which, however it ended, 
could not detract much from the importance or weight 
of cither. It was a war in which the concluſion of 
every campaign was againſt us; in which we weaken- 
ed no enemy by our efforts; in which we had ſuffered 
every thing without gaining any thing. The Ameri- 
can war had been a war of deluſion from the beginning 
to the end. Every promiſe had been broken, every 
aſſertion had been falſified, every object had been com- 
pletely given . The miniſtry had ſaid one thing 
one day; and the next day they had come down again, 
and with grave faces ſaid what was directly contrary. 
But it was time to pat an end to theſe deluſions ; uot 
the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs in the war now remained ; 
the period was therefore come, when it was indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary that the parliament ſhould interfere, in 
order to avert that ruin with which this unhappy coun- 
65g {ry was ſo immediately threatened,” 
Different The motion was oppoſed by lord North; who ſaid, 
plan of war that if it was agreed to by the houſe, it muſt put an 
propoſedby end to the American war in every ſhape, and even 
Lord North cripple the hands of government in other reſpects. It 
would point out to the enemies of this country what 
were to be the mode and operations of the war; and 
thus inform the enemy in what manner they might 
beſt point their operations againſt the country during 
the next campaign, Great Britain muſt not retain 
any poſt in the colonies; for that would be conſidered 
as one mode of attempting to reduce the Americans 
to obedience by force. But was it not manifeſt, that 
there might be a neceſſity of retaining certain poſts in 
America, for the convenience even 5 carry ing on the 
war againſt France and Spain? 

With reſpect to the American war in general, his 
lordſhip acknowledged, that it had been extremely un- 
fortunate ; but he affirmed, that the misfortunes and 
ealamities which had attended ir, though of a moſt ſe- 
rious and fatal nature, were matters rather to be de- 
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plored aud lamented as the events of war, in them- 


ſelves perpetnally uncertain, than to be aſcribed io any 


criminalty in miniſters, He had always conſidered 
the American war as a war of the moſt crucl neceſſiiy; 
but at the ſame time as 2 war commenced for the ſup- 
port of the juſt rights of the crown and of the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. He would alſo venture to de- 
clare, that as the war was unfortunate to all his fellow - 
ſubjects, ſo it was particularly diſtrefling to bimſelf. 
He had always conſidered it as the heavielt calamity 
of his life; and if, at any time, a ſacrifice, not only of 
the emoluments of his ſituation, but even of the whole 
of his private fortune, could have purchaſed for his 
country a ſafe and honourable peace, he would have 
made that ſacrifice with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, and 
thought the opportunity of offering it the greateſt 
bleſſing which could poſſibly have befallen him. His 
lordſhip added, that though he totally diſapproved of the 
motion, yet he was willing to declare it io be his opi- 
nion, that it would not be wiſc nor right to go on with 
the American war as we had hitherto done; that is, 
to ſend armies to traverſe from the ſouth to the north 
of the provinces in their interior parts, as had been 
done in a late caſe, and which had failed of producing 
the intended and the deſired effect. 


' 59 
This new method of carrying on the war was as much Oppoſed by 

diſapproved of as the other; nor indeed did it ſeem to general 

be generally believed that any material alteration was Burgoyne. 


to take place in the miniſterial ſyſtem. General Bur- 
goyne obſerved, that declaring a deſign of maintain- 
ing poſts in America, of the nature of New-York, was 
declaring a deſign of offenſive war; and that ſuch a 
maintenance of poſts would prove an improvident and 
a prepoſterous war. The great, if not the only pur- 
poſe of keeping places of arms upon an enemy's 
coaſt, and eſpecially upon a continent, muſt be for of- 
fenſive war. During the glorious adminiſtration of 
the carl of Chatham, a place of arms was intended to 
be eſtabliſhed at St Malo's; and it was afterwards 
eſtabliſhed at Belleiſle upon a more extenſive view than 
that of a mere inlet into the country, It made a 
powerful diverſion, and drew a great military force 
from Germany, to protect the whole range of coaſt 
from Bayoune to Dunkirk, which was threatened by 
an embarkation from that place of arms. But the 
circumſtance which rendered that menace againſt the 
French coaſt either practicable or formidable was, 
our dominion of the ſea. At that reſpleudent era, 
our naval flag rode in the very bays of France as ſe- 
curely as if anchored at Spithead ; and a few frigates 
would haye convoyed an army of 20,000 men to any 
one point of the French or Spaniſh coaſt. This then 
could be produced as a juſt precedent for a place of 
arms. But what other precedents exiſted? The com- 
mand of a ſtrait, by which it was poſſible either to give 
an inlet for commerce, or to divide the ports of an 
enemy. Of ſuch a nature was Calais, which, together 
with Dover, kept ſeparate as often as we thought pro- 
per the great ocean and the German ſea. Such alſo 
was Gibraltar; a place of arms that gave a virtual ſu- 
periority to the navy of England, though with an in- 
ferior number of ſhips, as ſeparating the ports of the 
houſe of Bourbon in the ocean from their ports in the 
Mediterranean, and preventing the junction of their 
fleets, But New-York, as a » Au of arms, could an- 
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— war, and multiply that ſyſtem of contracts, loans, 
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and influence, which, after having operated to the loſs 
of every dependence of the country, was ready to give 
the final blow to the laft remains of property and liber- 
ty in the country iiſelf. 


His recants The general added, that he had not hitherto touched 


his original upon the principle of the American war, 
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porting the preſent motion. But he was now con- 
vinced that the principle, of the American war was 
wrong, though he had not been of that opinion when 
he formerly engaged in the ſervice in America, He 
had been brought to this conviction, by obſerving the 
uniform conduct and behaviour of the people of Ame- 
rica. Paſſion, prejudice, and intereſt, might operate 
ſuddenly and partially ; but when we ſaw one prin- 
ciple pervading the whole continent, the Americans 
reſolntely encountering difficulty and death for a courſe 
of years, it muſt be a ſtrong vanity and preſumption in 
our own minds, which could only lead us to imagine 
that they were not in the right. It was reaſon, and 
the finger of God alone, that implanted the ſame ſen- 
timent in three millions of people. He would aflert 
the truth of the fact againſt all which either art or 
contrivance could produce to the contrary. He was 
likewiſe now convinced, upon comparing the conduct 
of the miniſtry, as time had developed their ſyſtem, that 
the American war formed only a part of a general de- 
ſign levelled againſt the conſtitution of Britain and 
the general rights of mankind.” 

After ſome farther debate, Sir James Lowther's 
motion was rejected by a majority of 220 to 179. 
This, however, was a majority in which the miniſtry 
had little reaſon to exult ; as it was ſufficiently appa- 
rent, from the numbers who voted ve ad miniſtra- 
tion, that the uninfluenced ſenſe of that houſe was 
clearly and deciſively againſt any farther proſecution 
of the American war. 

Other arguments to the ſame purpoſe with thoſe of 


pou Burgoyne, juſt mentioned, were uſed in the. 


ebate on the army eſtimates. On the 14th of De- 
cember, the ſecretary at war informed the houſe, that 
the whole force of the army, including the militia of 
the kingdom, required for the ſervice of the year 1782, 
would amount to 186,220 men, and for this force the 
parliament had to provide. The ſum required for 
theſe troops for pay, cloathing, and other articles, a- 
mounted to four millions wo hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds. This military force exceeded that 
of the laſt year by 4074 men; and the expence was 
conſequently greater by 29,0671. 158. The increaſe 
was occaſioned by the greater number of troops al- 
ready ſent, or then going, to the Eaſt-Indies. But the 
expence of thoſe troops was to be reimburſed by the 
Eaſt-India company. 
After ſome farther ſtatements relative to the military 
force of the kingdom and its expence had been made 
by the ſecretary at war, colonel Barre roſe, and with 
great vehemence declared, that the eſtimates of the ar- 
my which were laid before that houſe were ſcandalous 
and evaſive. There was a much greater number of 
non - effective men than were ſtated in the eſtimates. In 
fact, they amonnted to a fifth part of the army. The 
houſe ſhould alſo recollect, that the eſtimates lying on 
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the table did not compoſe the whole of the expences of Pritaiu. 


the army; for extraordinaries of ſeveral millions were 
yet to come, Neither were the men under the ſeveral 
deſcriptions given by the ſecretary at war the whole 
number of military force employed. Other troops 
were employed ſolely at the diſcretion of the miniſter, 
and paid irregularly and unconſtitutionally, without 
the aſſent or knowledge of the legiſlature ; particularly 
the provincial corps in America, amounting to nine 
thouſand men in actual ſervice, the ſtatement of which 
force, though it had been called for from year to year, 
was never brought into the eſtimates, 

With reſpect to the army eſtimates, the colonel pro- 
ceeded to obſerve, that in many inſtances they were 
filled with ſuch abandoned impoſitions, that there ap- 
peared an actual deſign to treat inquiries from the par- 
liament with ſovereign contempt. Several regiments, 
of which the number of men did not amount to one 
hundred, were ſet down at eight hundred; and others 
not having more than fifty were mentioned in the 
eſtimates as conſiſting of five, ſix, or ſeven hundred 
men. Indeed, too large a part of the armies, for 
which that houſe had been perſuaded to give their 
votes, exiſted only upon paper. Amongſt other regi- 
ments, the royal Engliſh fuſileers had not even a 
fourth of their complement. The royal Scoth fuſileers 
were in a worſe predicament, Their number fell ſhorr 
of even one hundred men. The Goth regiment was 
ſtated as amounting to 3500 men, when the fact was, 
that it did not conſiſt of 1500 ; and many others might 
be enumerated in the ſame ſituation, The Aatement 
of the eſtimates relative to garriſons, particularly thoſe 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, were cqually deluſive and 
overcharged. 

Lord George Germaine ſaid, that the reaſon why 
had not been included in the eſti- 
mates was, that ſome ſhare of the public money might 
be ſpared, by avoiding to vote an eſtabliſhment for 
theſe troops. They were raiſed and paid in a manner 
by much the moſt ceconomical for the nation. They 
were ſolely under the management of the commander 
in chief; and an officer, called the inſpector- general of 
the provincial corps, regularly took care to muſter them 
from time to time ; nor was a ſingle man paid for, if 
not in actual employ. His lordſhip alſo informed the 
houſe, that the miniſtry were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that, conſidering the preſent ſituation of affairs, and 
the misfortunes of the war, it would not be right to 
continue any longer the plan on which it had hitherto 
been conducted; and therefore that a freſh army would 
not be ſent to ſupply the place of that captured at 
York-town under earl Cornwallis. 

Sir George Saville expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſappro- 
bation of any farther proſecution of the American 
war, or of raiſing any more troops for that purpoſe. 
He adverted to the intimation which had been given 
by the miniſtry, that a change was to be made in the 
mode of conducting the American war. This, he ſaid, 
was in fact telling the houſe, that they were determi- 
ned to proſecute the war with all the feeble efforts of 
which they were yet capable, Every unprejudiced 


and ſenſible obſerver muſt perceive, that ſo extraordi- 
nary a conduct reſembled, if it did not indicate, the 
violence of inſanity. General Conway declared, that 
he entirely diſapproved of a continuauce of the Ame- 
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rican war in any form, as he wiſhed that it might to- 
tally ceaſe, He eagerly deſired the recal of the fleets 
and armies, and was anxious for an entire and imme- 
diate prevention of thoſe calamities which had almoit 
completed the deſtruction of the empire. He con- 
ſidered an avowal of the independence of America as 
a ſevere misfortune, and a debaſing ſtroke againſt 
Great Britain ; but of the two cvils he would chooſe 
the leaſt, and he would ſubmit to the independence of 
America, In ſhort, he would almoſt yield to any cir- 
cumſtance whatſoever, rather than perſiſt a day longer 
in the proſecution of ſo pernicious a War. Ideas had 
been ſtarted relative to a war of poſts, among which 
New-York had been particularly mentioned. But on 
what military authority did the miniſtry preſume to 
think that New-York was tenible ? What garriſon 
would be able to maintain it ? The diverſity of mili- 
tary opinions given on this ſubject ſerved rather to 
alarm than to convince. To ſecure New-York, the 
poſleſſion of Long Illand, which is a hundred miles in 
lenp:;h, is abſolutely neceſſary ; and it was well known 
that Sir Henry Clinton, with all his troops, did not 
conſider himſelf as ſecure. Notwithſtanding theſe and 
other arguments, however, the queſtion was carried in 
favour of miniſtry by a conliderable majority, 'and the 
ſupplics were voted accordingly. 

Belides the grand queſtion for and againſt the con- 
tinuauce of the American war, ſeveral other matters of 
{maller moment were agitated this ſeſſion ; particular- 
ly the affair of St Euſtatius ® as already mentioned, an 
inquiry into the ſtate of the navy, and into the cauſes 
of the bad ſucceſs in the American war. All theſe 
queſtions were carricd in favour of miniſtry, though 
not without a ſtrength of oppoſition they had never 
experienced before. A motion for cenſuring lord 
Sandwich was loſt only by 236 to 217; and ſo gene- 
ral did the deſire of a change of adminiſtration now ap- 
pear, that it excited no ſmall degree of ſurprize that 
the preſent miniſters ſhould ſtill retain their places. 
Nothing could ſet in a more ſtriking point of view the 
deteſtation in which they were held, than the extreme 
averſion ſhown at admitting lord George Germaine to 
the dignity of peerage, On this occaſion, the Min- 
den bufineſs was not only ripped up, but after his ac- 
tnal inveſtiture, and when he had taken his ſeat in the 
houſe, under the title of lord viſcount Sackville, a ſe- 
cond debate enſued relative to the diſhonour the peers 
had ſuſtained by his admiſſion into their houſe. It 
was moved by the marquis of Cacrmarthen, that“ it 
was reprehenlible in any miniſter, and highly dero- 
gatory to the honour of that houſe, to adviſe the 
crown to exerciſe its indiſputable right of creating a 
peer, in favour of a perſon labouring under the heavy 
cenſure of a court marſhal,” which was particularly 
{tated in the motion, and alſo the public orders given 
out on the occaſion by the late king. The marquis 
urged, that the houſe of peers being a court of ho- 
nour, it behoved them moſt carefully to preſerve that 
honour uncontaminated, and to endeavour to mark 
out, as forcibly as poſhble, the diſapprebation which 
they felt at receiving into their aſſembly, as a brother 
peer, a perſon ſtigmatized in the orderly books of e- 
very nt in the ſervice. The carl of Abingdon 
obſerved, that he could not help conceiving, that, al- 
though there was not a right of election, there was 
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the ſcnſe of their lordſhips. His judgment ot this 
aroſe not only from the idea, that that houſe was poſ- 
ſciicd of original rights, as independent of the crown 
as of the peopic ; but from the circumſtance of their 
being the hereditary counſellors of the crown, againſt 
the ſcuſe of whom, he held, the crown could not of 
right exert itſelf, His lordſhip declared, that he con- 
ſidered the admiſſion of lord George Germaine to 4 
pcerage, to be no Jeis an inſufterable indignity to that 
houſe, than an outrageous inſult to the people at large. 
It was an indignity to that houſe, becauſe it was con- 
netting them with one whom every ſoldier was forbid- 
den to aſſociate with. It was an inſult to the people ; 
for what had the perſon raiſed to the peerage done, to 
merit honours ſuperior 10 his fellow-citizens? He 
had only one claim to any kind of promotion; and 
that was, that he had undone his country, by executing 
the plan of that accurſed, inviſible, thoogh efficient ca- 
binet, from whom, as he had received his orders, ſo he 
had obtained his reward, 

Lord Sackville declared, that he neither knew by 
whoſe advice he had been raiſcd to this dignity, nor 
thought, that, in a point of this natore, the recom- 
mendation of any miniſter was in the leaſt ncedful. 
To beſtow honours was the peculiar and univerſally 
admitted prerogative of the crown, provided that the 
parties advanced to them were competent to receive 
them. This he inſiſted was the caſe at preſent. The 
ſentence of the court-martial was ſtated as the ground 
of the objection againſt his elevation to the peerage ; 
but even ſuch a ſentence did not amount to any legal 
diſability whatſvever, Twenty-three years had elapſed 
ſince the court-martial which fat upon him had pro- 
nounced that ſentence; and he ſhould naturally ſup— 
poſe, that ſuch of their lordſhips, and of the public in 
general, as were at all acquainted with the peculiarly 
bard and unfair circumſtances which accompanied his 
trial, had been long accuſtomed to behold this buſineſs 
in its proper point of view. Aſſailed by an exceſs of 
acrimony, at leaſt equal. to any that a Britiſh officer 
could have experienced from enemies at once. impla- 
cable and unjuſt, he was condemned unheard, and pu- 
niſhed previouſly to his trial. In theſe circumſtances, 


it was well known, that he had challenged his accu- 


ſers to come forward; that he provoked inquiry; and 
that he inſiſted upon a trial. He was aſſured at the 
time, that if the determination of the court-martial 
ſhould even prove capital, it would be carried into 
execution: but no intimations of this kind could diſ- 
ſuade him from inſiſting that a trial ſhould take place; 
and he flattered himſelf, that the candour and equity 
of their lordſhips would lead them to conclude, that 
ſuch behaviour, under ſuch circumſtances, could only 
reſult from a conſciouſneſs of innocence. To the ſcn- 
tence of it he had ſubmitted; and, as the reſult of 
ſuch ſubmiſhon, he thought that he had then acquit- 
ted himſelf to his country and to the public. At the 
preſent moment, it was extremely — that al- 
though neither the charge, nor the defence, nor the 


evidence, nor in ſhort any one part of the proceedings 
on the trial, was before their lordſhips, they were call- 
ed upon to put the ſentence à ſecond time in force a- 
gainſt him. He truſted, however, that their * 
wou 
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riod, In 1765, not more thau four years after the trial, 
he was appointed to an office in adminiſtration, Pre- 
viou'ly to his acceptance of the propolitions then made 
to him that he ſhould bear a part in adminiſtration, it 
was agreed for him to become a member of the coun- 
cil- board. There he accordingly took his ſeat; and 
thenceſorward conſidered ſuch a circumſtance as vir- 
tally a repeal of the ſentence of the court-martial. 
A reviſion of the procecdings of the court-martial was 
now unattainable; for during the ſpace of 23 years, 
the period of time which had clapſed fince the trial, 
every member who had fat upon it, except one, had 
been dead and buried. An attempt to inveſtigate the 
motives which actuated the ſeveral members of the 
court was cqually impracticable. He hoped, there- 


fore, their lordſhips would be of opinion, that he was 


fully competent to receive the title which his ſovereign 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow upon him ; and 
that it was neither expedient, neceſſary, nor becoming 
for that houſe, to fly in the face of the crown, or to 
oppoſe its indiſputable prerogative, becauſe it had ad- 
vanced an old and faithful ſervant to the dignity of a 
ſeat among their lordſhips. 

The duke of Richmond obſerved, that, from the 
reign of Edward the III. to the time of Henry VII. it 
was expreſsly ſtated, in every new patent of the crea- 
tion of a peer, that ſuch creation was made with the 
conſent of parliament ; nor did a ſingle inſtance occur, 
during the whole of this period, of any title being 

anted without the particular acquieſcence of the houſe 
of lords. After the reign of Henry VII. the crown 
carried with a conliderably leſs reſtraining hand this 
exerciſe of the prerogative; and during the latter eras, 
it has been generally regarded as an inconteſtable and 
eſtabliſhed right. It appeared, however, that the an- 
cient principles of the Britiſh conſtitution had ſet boun- 
daries to reſtrain this exerciſe of the perogative; and 
that formerly a legal diſability was not the only cir- 
cumſtance which might amount to a diſqualification for 
the peerage. Some inſinuations had been thrown out, 
reſpecting the deciſion of the court-mariial, which 
were far from being well grounded. When the court- 
martial took place, for the purpoſe of determining the 
criminalty or the innocence of the noble viſcount, the 
times were not, as had been repreſented, remarkable 
for the predominance of clamour or of faftion. He 
obſerved, that their lordſhips were not ignorant, that 
the noble viſcount reſted a conſiderable part of the 
vindication of his behaviour at the battle of Minden, 
upon the ſuppoſed exiſtence of a ſtriking variation in the 
orders delivered from prince Ferdinand to the com- 
mander of the cavalry. It was underſtood that the firſt 
order was, that the cavalry ſhould advance; and the ſe- 
cond, that the Britiſh cavalry ſhould advance. Yet, even 
under the ſuppoſed contradictory orders, it was evident 
that the noble lord ſhould advance; and certainly, the 
diſtance being ſhort he enjoyed a ſufficient ſpace of 
time for obedience to his inſtructions. Lord South- 
ampton, who delivered one of the meſſages, was now 
preſent in the houſe; and it ſhonld ſeem, that he had 
no choice, on this occaſion, but to acknowledge either 
that he did not properly deliver ſuch orders to the noble 
viſcount, or that the latter, having properly reccived 
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them, neglected to obey them. But whatever difficulties 
might have ariſen, during the endeavours to determiue 
exactly how much time had actually been loſt, in conſc- 
quence of the non-compliance of the noble viſcount with 
the orders which he received, his grace ſaid, that he 
could with much facility have ſolved, what all the wit- 
neſſes examined as to this point were not able politively 
to determine. If, as he was ſummoned to appear upon 
the trial, his depoſition had been calied for, he could 
have proved, becauſe he held all the while bis watch 
within his hand, and ſeldom ceaſed to look at it, that 
the time Joſt when the noble viſcount delayed to ad- 
vance under pretence, that, receiving ſuch contra- 


Britaim 
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dictory orders, it was impolſlible for him to diſcover 


whether he ought to advance with the who/e cavalry, 
or only with the Britiſh cavalry, was one hour and 4 
half. It was, therefore, extremely evident, that the 
noble lord had it in his power to have brought up the 
cavalry from the diſtance of a mile and a quarter ; 
in conſequence of which, by joining in the battle, they 
might have rendered the victory more brilliant and de- 
cilive. But, before the arrival of this cavalry, the en- 
gagement was concluded. Such was the teſtimony, 
his grace ſaid, which, having had the honour to ſerve, 
at the battle of Minden, under prince Ferdenand of 
Brunſwick, he muſt have borne, if, being ſummoned, 
the members of the court-martial had thought proper 
to have examined him on the trial. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, the noble viſcount could have little reaſon 
to complain of the ſentence of the court-martial, of 
the orders which followed, or of the loſs of his com- 
miſſion. | | 

The motion was powerfully ſupported by other ar- 
guments, both by the duke of Richmond himſelf and 
other peers; but, however, was rejected by a majori- 
ty of 93 againſt 28. A proteſt was entered, ſigned 
by nine peers, in which the ſentence and the public 
orders were particularly ſtated; and in which they de- 
clared that they“ could not look upon the railing to 
the peerage a perſon ſo circumſtanced, in any other 
light than as a meaſure fatal to the mtereſts as well as. 
to the glory of the crown, and to the dignity of that 
houſe ; inſulting to the memory of the late ſovereign, 
and hkewiſe to every ſurviving branch of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Brunſwick; repugnant to every principle of 
military diſcipline, and directly contrary to the main- 
tenance of the honour of that houſe, and to that ho- 
nour which has for ages been the glorious characteriflic 
of the Britiſh nation, and which as far as could de- 
pend on them, they found themſelves called upon, 
not more by duty than inclination, to tranſmit pure 
and nnſullied to poſterity.” 

The ruinous tendency of the American war was 
now ſo ſtrikingly apparent, that it became neceſſary 
for thoſe who had a juſt ſenſe of the dangerous ſitua- 
tion of their country, who wiſhed wellto its intereſts, 
or even to prevent its deſtruction, to exert their moſt 
vigorous efforts to put an end to fo fatal a conteſt. 
Accordingly on the 22d of February, a motion was 
made by general Conway, © That an humble addreſs 
ſhould be preſented, earneſtly imploring his majeſty, 
that, raking into his royal conſideration the many and 
great calamities which had attended the preſent unfor- 
tunate war, and the heavy burdens thereby bronghe 
on his loyal and affectionate people, he would be gra- 
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tinent of North America might no longer be purſued 
for the impracticable purpoſe of reducing that country 
to obedience by force; and expreſſing their hope that 
the earneſt deſire and diligent exertion to reſtore the 
public tranquillity, of which they had received his 
majeſty's moſt gracious aſſurances, might, by a happy 
reconciliation with the revolted colonies, be forwarded 
and made effectual; to which great end, his majeſty's 
faithful commons would be ready moſt cheerfully to 
give their utmoſt aſſiſtance.” In the ſpeech by which 
he introduced this motion, the general ſect forth the 
enormities with which the Britiſh arms had ſo fre- 
quently been ſtigmatized by oppoſition, and the ex- 
ceſſive animolity of the Americans. Not a ſingle friend 
to the Britiſh 3233 (he ſaid) could be diſcover- 
ed amongſt the inhabitants of North America, from 
one end of the country to the other, We had, indeed, at 
preſent no object to contend for: for if it could be 
admitted for a moment, even for the ſake of argument, 
that it were poſſible we might conquer at the laſt, what 
benefits would repay the ſtruggle for the victory ? 
We ſhould then only gain a deſart, à country depopu- 
lated by the war, which our deſpotiſm and barbarity, 
our avarice and ambition, our autipathy for freedom, 
and our paſſion for injuſtice, had kindled in her bo- 
ſom, But all expectations of this kind were in the 
higheſt degree vain and abſurd ; though he had re- 
ceived intelligence (very lately) from a perſon late- 
ly arrived from America, in whoſe veracity, expe- 
rience, and diſcernment, he could implicitly confide, 
that the people of that country, although in arms 
againſt us, were ſtill anxions for the accompliſhment of 
peace, He was allo aſſured, that certain individuals, 
at no conſiderable diſtance, were empowered, on the 
part of the Congreſs, to treat with the miniſters of 
Great Britain for the attainment of ſo eſſential an ob- 
jet, Theſe circamſtances were not unknown to go- 
vernment: and a noble lord, who had lately retired 
from the office of ſecretary of ſtate for the American 
department, had been particularly applied to on this 
intereſting occaſion. What reaſon could the miniſters 
aſſign why they had neglected to improve this ſingular 
advantage, and ſeemed to ſpurn at all ideas of negoci- 
ation ? Could it be poſſible, that a ſeries of ignomi- 
nious miſcarriages and defeats had not yet operated 
as a cure for the inhuman and deſtructive love of war? 
Sach was the ſituation of the nation, that it behoved 
the miniſters to negociate for peace almoſt on any 
terms. But as they had hitherto done nothing of this 
kind, it was indiſpenſably neceſſary that the parliament 
thould interfere, and put an immediate end to a war fo 
calamitous, ſo fatal and deſtructive.” The motion was 
ſeconded by lord John Cavendiſh, who remarked, that 
the American war had been a war of malice and re- 
ſentment, without either dignity in its conduct, pro- 
bability in its object, or juſtice in its origin. It was, 
howe ver, ny oppoſed by adminiſtration, who 
had till ſufficient ſtrength to gain their point, though 
only by a ſingle vote, the motion being rejected by 
194 to 193. 

The increaſing ſtrengtk of oppoſition now ſhowed 
that the dowufal of miniſtry was at hand. The deci- 
fon of the laſt queſtion was conſidered as a victory 
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gained by the former; and Mr Fox inſtantly gave ne- Britain. 
tice that the ſubject would be reſumed in a few days,. 


under another form, It was accordingly revived on 
the 27th of February; on which day a petition from 


citing the houſe to interpoſe in ſuch a manner as ſhould 
prevent any farther proſecution of the American war ; 
after which general Conway moved, that it ſhould be 
reſolved, “ That it was the opinion of that houſe, 
that the farther proſecation of offenſive war on the 
continent of North-America, for the purpoſe of re- 
ducing the revolted colonies to obedience by force, 
would be the means of weakening the efforts of this 
country againſt her European enemies, and tend, un- 
der the preſent circumſtances, dangerouſſy to increaſe 
the mutual enmity ſo fatal to the intereſis borh of 
Great Britain and America ; and, by preventing a hap- 
py reconciliation with that country, to fruſtrate the 
earneſt defire graciouſly expre ſſed by his majeſty to re- 
ſtore the bleſſings of public tranquillity.” 

In the ſpeech by which he introduced this motion, 


the general took notice of ſome objections that had 


been made to his former motion, under the idea that 
it was unconſtitutional that in houſe to interfere with 
its advice in thoſe things which eſpecially and indit- 
putably belonged to the executive power. 
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ed, however, from the journals, that from the days of has a right 


Edward III. down to the preſent reign, parliament to adviſe 


had at all times given advice to the crown in matters 
relating to war and peace. In the reign of Ricbard II. 
it was frequently done ; and alſo in that of Henry IV. 
One remarkable inſtance of this was in the reign of 
Henry VII. when that prince conſulted his parliament 
reſpecting the propriety of ſupporting the duke of 
Britanny againſt France, and alſo of declaring war 
againſt the latter; and he told his parliament, that it 
was for no other purpoſe than to hear their advice on 
theſe heads that he called them together. In the reign 
of James I. the parliament interfered repeatedly with 
their advice reſpecting the Palatinate, the match with 
Spain, and a declaration of war againſt that power. 


In the time of Charles I. there were ſimilar interfe- - 


rences; and in the reign of his ſon Charles II. the 
parliament made repeated remonſtrances, but particu- 
larly in 1674 and 1675, on the ſubject of the alliance 
with France, which they urged ought to be renoun- 
ced, and at the ſame time recommended a ſtrict union 
with the United Provinces. To ſome of theſe remon- 
ſtrances, indeed, anſwers were returned not very ſa- 
tisfactory; and the parliament were informed, that 
they were exceeding the line of their duty, and en- 
croaching upon the prerogative of the crown. But 
ſo little did the commons of thoſe days reliſh theſe an- 
ſwers, that they addreſſed the king to know who it 
was that had adviſed his majeſty to return ſuch anſwers 
to their loyal and conſtitutional remonſtrances. In 
the reign of king William, repeated inſtances were to 
be found in the journals of advice given by parliament 
relative to the Iriſh war and the war on the continent. 
The like occured frequently in the reign of queen 
Anne: that princeſs, in an addreſs from the parlia- 
ment, was adviſed not to make peace with France un- 
til Spain ſhould be ſecured to Auſtria : and alſo, not 
to conſent to peace until Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſh- 
ed, In ſhort, it was manifeſt from the whole _ 
© 


the king, 
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Britain. of Enpliſh parliaments, that it was ever conſidered as 
—— conitiumional for parliament to interfere, whenever it 


thought proper, in all matters ſo important as thoſe 
of peace and war. The general urged other argu- 
ments in ſupport of his motion, which was ſeconded 
by lord Althorpe ; and petitions from the mayor, bur- 
geſſes, and commonalty of the city of Briſtol, and 
from the merchants, tradeſmen, and inhabitants of 
that city againſt the American war, were read, In 
order to evade coming to any immediate determination 
on the queſtion, a propoſition was made by Mr Wal- 
lace, the attorney-general, that a trace ſhould be en- 
tered into with America; and that a bill ſhould be 
prepared to enable his majeſty's miniſters to treat on 
this ground : and under the pretence of allowing time 
for this meaſure, he moved “ that the preſent — 
ſhould be adjourned for a fortnight.“ The houſe di- 


the addrels yided upon this motion, when there appeared for it 


215, and againſt it 234; ſo that there was a majority 
of 19 againſt the miniſtry, The original motion of 
general Conway was then put and carried without a 
diviſion. The general immediately followed up his 
firſt motion with another for an addreſs to the king, 
in which the American war was ſpoken of preciſely in 
the ſame terms made uſe of in the motivn, and in 
which his majeſty was ſolicited to put a ſtop to any 
farther proſecution of offenſive war againſt the colo- 
nies. This motion was agreed to; and it was alſo re- 
ſolved, that the addreſs ſhould be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty by the whole houſe. The addreſs was accord- 
ingly preſented on the firſt of March; when his ua- 
jeſty returned an anſwer, in which he declared, that 
there were no objects nearer to his heart than the eaſe, 
happineſs, and proſperity of his people; that the 
houſe of commons might be aſſured, that, in pur- 
ſuance of their advice, he ſhould take ſach meaſures as 
ſhould appear to him to be moſt conducive to the re- 
ſtoration of harmony between Great-Britain and her 
revolted colonies, ſo eſſential to the proſperity of both ; 
and that his efforts ſhould be directed, in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, againſt our European enemies, until 
ſuch a peace could be obtained as ſhall conſiſt with 
the intereſts and permanent welfare of his kingdoms, 
But though the proceedings of the houſe of commons, 
in addreſſing his majeſty againſt any farther proſecu- 
tion of the American war, gave general ſatisfaction, 
the royal anſwer, however, was not thought ſufficient- 
ly explicit. It was therefore obſerved by general Con- 
way, in the houſe of commons, on the 4th of March, 
that he hoped he ſhould be ſupported by the houſe 
in his deſire of ſecuring the nation againſt the poſſibi- 
lity of a doubt that the American war was not now 
completely concluded. Something, perhaps, might yet 
be wanting, by which miniſters might be ſo expreſsly 
bound, that, however deſirous of evaſion, they would 
nat have it in their power to evade the injunction of 
that houſe. He therefore moved,“ That an humble 
addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, to return 
his majeſty the thanks of that houſe for his gracious 
anſwer to their laſt addreſs : that houſe being convinc- 
ed, that nothing conld, in the preſent circamſtances 
of this country, ſo eſſentially promote thoſe great ob- 
jets of his majeſty's paternal care for his people as 
the meaſures which his faithful commons had moſt 
hambly but carneſtly recommended to his majeſty.” 


1 
This motion was unanimouſly agreed to; after which Britis. 
the general made a ſecond motion, that it ſhould be 
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reſolved by that houſe, ** That, after the ſolemn de- 
claration of the opinion of that houſe, in their humble 
addreſs preſented to his majeſty on Friday laſt, and his 
majeſty's aſſurance of his gracious intention, that houſe 
would conſider as enemies to his majeſty and this 
country, all thoſe who ſhould endeavour to fruſtrate 
his majeſty's paternal care for the caſe and happineſs 
of his people, by adviſing, or by any means attempt- 
ing the farther proſecution of offenſive war on the 
continent of North-America, for the purpoſe of re- 
ducing the revolted colonies to obedience by force.” 


After ſome debate, the motion was agreed to without Reſolutions: 


a diviſion; and on the 6th of the month, after a num- concerning 
the capture 


her of papers had been read in the houſe of peers re- 
lative to the ſurrender of earl Cornwallis and the army 


under his command, the two following motions were jected. 


made by the duke of Chandos, Firit, “ That it was 
the opinion of that houſe, that the immediate cauſe 
of the capture of the army under earl Cornwallis in 
Virginia, appeared to have been the want of a ſuffi- 
cient naval force to cover and protect the ſame.“ Se- 
condly, ** That the not covering and protecting the 
army under earl Cornwallis, in a proper manner, was 
highly blameable in thoſe who adviſed and planned the 
expedition.” After ſome debate, the motions were 
rejected, upon a diviſion, by a majority of 72 to 37. 


Thus the miniſtry ſtill Kept their ground, and with Reſolutions 
the moſt aſtoniſhing reſolution combated the powers of againſt mi- 
oppoſition, which were daily increaſing. On the 8th niſtry pro- 


of March ſeveral reſolutions were moved by lord John P® 
Cavendiſh ; one of which was, that „ the chief cauſe 
of all the national misfortunes was the want of fore- 
ſight and ability in bis majeſty's miniſters.” Another 
reſpected the immenſe ſum expended on the war, which 
was not denied to be leſs than 100 millions, The ex- 
penditure of this ſum became an object of ſevere ſcru- 
tiny; but till all inquiry was fruſtrated. Mr Burke 
affirmed, that all public documents rclative to the fi- 
nances, exhibited the miſmanagement, profuſion, and 
enormities of an unprincipled adminiſtration ; as an 
inſtance of which he adduced the preſents given to the 
Indians for their ſervices during the laſt year, amount- 
ing to no leſs than 100, 00 I. Several other particu- 
lars were pointed out; but the motions were loſt by 
226 to 216. 

The unpopularity of lord North was now farther 
augmented by his propoſal of ſome new taxes, particu- 
larly on ſoap, the carriage of goods, and places of 
entertainment, 


bable that he would voluntarily do. 


tion could have no farther confidence in the miniſters 
who had the conduct of public affairs.” The debate 
was remarkable for an argument, in the affair of Ame- 
rica, perfectly original, and unprecedented in all that 
had been. ſaid or written on the ſubject. Sir James 
Marriot informed the bouſe, that though it had been 
frequently pretended, that the inhabitants of the co'o- 
nies were not repreſented in the Britiſh parliament, yet 
the fact was otherwiſe; for they were actually repre- 
ſented. The firſt colonization, by national and ſove- 
reign authority, he remarked, was the eſtabliſhment of 

the 


Oppoſition therefore ſlill determined An 
to force him to reſign; which indeed it ſeemed impro- motion a- 
On the 15th of gainſt the 
March it was moved by Sir John Rous, that © the na- miniſtry. 


ruin. the colony of Virginia, The grants and charters made houſe, that his majeſty had come to a full determina- Britain 
ol thoſe lands, and of all the ſubſequent colonies, were tion to change his miniſters. Indeed, thoſe perfong —— 


673 ſpeaker could en any kind of order. re ſpouſible, iu all ſenſes of the word, for every circum- 

4 Lord North endeavoured to vindicate his own ad- ſtance of bis miniſterial conduct, and that he ſhould be 
North'sde- miniſtration. He affirmed, that it could not bs de- ready to anſwer to his country whenever he ſhould be 
fence of his dlared with truth, by that houſe, that the national ca- called upon for that purpoſe. 

22 cen lamitics originated from the meaſures of the preſent The carl of Surrey informed the houſe, that the mo- 
; adminiſtration. The repeal of the American ſtamp- tion which he intended to have made was deſigned to 
act, and the paſſing of the declaratory law, took place declare to the nation, and to all Europe, that the mi- 
betore his entrance into office. As a private member niſtry were not diſmiſſed becauſe they wanted to avoid 
of parliament, he gave his vote in fayour of both; but, the fatigues of office, but becauſe the parliament had 
as a miniſter, he was not reſponſible for either. When totally withdrawn from them their good opinion and 
he accepted his poſt, the times were ſcarcely leſs vio- their confidence, and were determined no longer to 
lent than the preſent. He approached the helm when permit the perpetration of thoſe violent abuſes ot their 
others had deſerted it; and, ſtanding there, he had truſt, to which, with impunity, and to the diſgrace and 
uſcd his utmoſt efforts to aſſiſt his country. That the detriment of the ſtate, they had for ſuch a length of 
American war was juſt and requilite, and proſecuted time proceeded. His lordſhip, however, agreed, in 
for the purpoſe of ſypporting aud maintaining the conſequence of the declaration of lord North, to wave 
rights of the Britiſh legiſlature, was a poſition, for the his intended motion; and, after ſome farther debate, 
truth of which he would evercontend, whilſt he enjoy- the houſe adjourned. | 675 
ed the power of arguing at all upon the ſubject. As to Thus an end was put to an adminiſtration which had Mylitary e- 
peace, he not only withed moſt earneſtly for it, but for ſo long been obnoxious to a great part of the na- Peration, 
alſo for the formation of ſuch a miniſtry as might at tion, and whoſe removal contributed very much to al- * 
once prove welcome to the country, and with unani- lay thoſe dangerous ferments by which every part of 
mous cordiality co-operate for the welfare and the the Britiſh dominions had been fo long agitated. 
honour of the ſtate, It was not an attachment to the Peace now became as much the object of miniſtry as 
honours and emoluments of office which had kept him war had been formerly. Before we procced to any 
ſo long in place; and he ſhould diſdain to throw impe- account of the negociations for that deſirable event, 
diments in the way of any honourable and ſalutary however, it will be neceſſary to take notice of thoſe 
coalition of parties, — for the adjuſtment of an military cvents which diſpoſed the other belligerent 
adminiſtration from which he might perceive himſelf powers to an accommodation. The bad ſucceſs of 
excluded. The houſe at length divided on the queſ- Britain in America has been already taken notice of. 
tion, when there appeared for it 227, and againſt it The diſaſter of Cornwallis had produced a ſincere de- 
236; ſo that there was a majority of nine in favour of ſire of being at peace with America: but that could 

574 adminiſtration. not be accompliſhed without making peace with France 
The mini- Notwithſtanding this von favourable determi- alſo; and that power was haughty and elated with 
lters at laſt nation, it was ſo well known that the miniftry could ſucceſs. Minorca had now fallen into the hands of the 
— not ſtand their ground, that, four days after, a ſimilar Spaniards; and though it is certain that the capture of 
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of one tenor, and expreſſed in the following terms : 
« To have and to hold of the king or queen's majeſty, 
as part and parcel of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich, 
within the county of Kent. reddendum, a certain rent 
at our caſtle of Eaſt Greenwich, &c.“ So that the 
inhabitants of America were, in fact, by the nature of 
their tenure, repreſented in parliament by the knights 
of the ſhire for the county of Kent. This curious le- 
gal diſcovery, that the Americans colonies were part 
and parcel of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich, though 
delivered by the learned judge with all proper gravity and 
ſolemnity, yet excited ſo much merriment in the houſe, 
that it was with great difficulty for ſome time, that the 


motion to that made by Sir John Rous was to have 
been made by the earl of Surrey; but when his lord- 
ſhip was about to riſe for that purpoſe, lord North ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to the ſpeaker, and endeavoured to gain 


the attention of the houſe. This occaſioned ſome al- 
tercation, it being contended by many members, that 
the carl of Surrey ought to be heard firſt. But lord 
North being at lenth ſuffered to proceed, he obſerved, 
that as he underſtood the motion to be made by the 
noble earl was fimilar to that made a few days before, 
and the object of which was the removal of the mini- 


70 
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who had for ſome time conducted the public affairs 
were no longer his majeſty's miniſters. They were 
not now to be conſidered as men holding the reins of 
government, and tranſacting meaſures of ſtate, but 
merely remaining to do their official duty, till other 
miniſters were appointed to take their places, The ſoon- 
er thoſe new miniſters were appointed, his lordihipde- 
clared, that, in his opinion, the better it would be for 
the public buſmeſs, and the gen@ral intereſts of the na- 
tion, He returned thanks to the houſe for the many 
inſtances of favour and indulgence which he had re- 
ceived from them during the courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion; and he declared, that he conſidered himſelf as 


a few miſerable invalids, attended with ſuch extreme 


difficulty as the Spaniards experienced, ought rather 4 See Mi- 


to have intimidated them than otherwiſe, they now ,,-. 


projected the moſt important conqueſts, Nothing leſs 
than the entire reduction of the Britiſh Weſt-India 
iſlands became the object of the allies; and indeed 
there was too much reaſon to ſuppoſe that this object 
was within their reach. In the beginning of the year 
1792, the iflands of Nevis and St Chriſtopher were 
obliged to ſurrender to M. de Graſſe the French ad- 
miral, and the marquis de Bonille, who had already 


ſters, he had ſuch information to communicate to the fignalized himſelf by ſeveral exploits“. Jamaica was, gee N. 


houſe, as muſt, he conceived, render any ſuch motion marked out as the next victim; but an end of all theſe ands:Ctri 
now unneceſſary. He could with authority aſſure the aſpiring hopes was faſt approaching. The advantages Jephers, 
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Britain. Hicherto gained by the French in their naval engage- 
— nts wk the Britiſh fleet, had proceeded from their 
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keeping at a great diſtance during the time of action, 
and from their good fortune and dexterity in gaining 
the wind. Art laſt, the French admiral, de Gralle, 
probably prompted by his natural courage, determined, 
after an indeciſive action on the gth of April 1782, to 
ſtand a cloſe engagement with his formidable anta- 
goniſt admiral Rodney. This, with him, appears 
to have been a matter of choice, as he interfered to 
preveat the loſs of a diſabled ſhip, by parting with 
which he might have avoided the diſaſter that follow+ 
ed. This memorable engagement took place off the 
iſland of Dominica, three days after the former. The 
Britiſh fleet conſiſted of 37 ſhips of the line, and the 
French of 34. The engagement commenccd at ſeven 
o'clock in the morning, and continued with unremit- 
ting fury till half paſt 1x in the evening. It is ſaid, 
that no other ſignal was made by the admiral but the 
general one for action, and that for cloſe fight. Sir 
George Rodney was on board the Formidable, a ſhip 
of ninety guns: and the count de Graſſe was on board 
the Ville de Paris, a ſhip of 110 guns, which was a 
preſent to the French king from the city of Paris. In 
the courſe of the action, the Formidable fired nearly 
Bo bro d- ſides; and for three hours the admiral's ſhip 
was involved in ſo thick a cloud of ſmoke, that it was 
almoſt inviſible to the officers and men of the reit of 
the fleet, The van diviſion of the Britiſh fleet was 
commanded by Sir Samuel Hood, and the rear diviſion 
by rear-adniral Drake; and both theſe officers greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this important action. But 


the deciſive turn on this memorable day was given by a 


bold mancœuvre of the Formidable, which broke the 
French line, and threw them into confuſion. The firſt 
French ſhip that ſtruck was the Cæſar, a 74 gun ſhip, 
the captain of which fought nobly, and fell in the action. 
It is ſaid, that, when ſhe ſtrack, ſhe had not a foot of 
canvas without a ſhot-hole. Unfortunately, ſoon after 
ſhe was taken poſſeſſion of, ſhe took fire by accident, and 
blew up, when abont 200 Frenchmen periſhed in her, 
together with an Engliſh lieutenant and ten Engliſh 
ſcamen. But le Glorieux and le Hector, both 74 gun 
ſhips, were alſo taken by the Britiſh fleet ; together 
with I'Ardent of 64 guns; and a French 74 gun ſhip 
was alſo ſank in the engagement. It was a very cloſe 
and hard-fought action on both ſides, but the French 
fleet was at length totally defeated. It was almoſt 


dark when the Ville de Paris ſtruck, on board which 


the count de Graſſe had fought very gallantly. Five 


| thouſand five hundred troops were on board the French 


fleet, and the havock among theſe was very great, as 
well as among the French ſeamen. The Britiſh had 
230 killed and 759 wounded. Captain Blair, who 
commanded the Anſon, and ſeveral other officers, were 
killed in the action; and lord Robert Manners, who 
commanded the Reſolution, died of his wounds on his 
return home. On the 19th of the ſame month, a ſqua- 
dron which was detached from the main-fleet, under 
the command of Sir Samuel Hood, captured the Cato 
and the Jaſon, two French men of war of 64 guns 
each, and alſo YAimable of 32 guns, and the Ceres 
of 18. About the ſamo time allo the fleet under ad- 
miral . As took from the French, off Uſhant, 
Vol. III. 
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le Pegaſe of 74 guns, F Actionnaire of 64, and ten ſail Reiteia. 
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of veſſels under their convoy, 

It was univerſally allowed, that in this engagement 
the French, notwithſtanding their defeat, behaved with 
the greateſt valour. De Graſſe himſelf did not ſur- 
render till 400 of his people were killed, and only him- 
ſelf and two others remained without a wound. The 
captain of the Cæſar, after his enſign-ſtaff was ſhot 
away, and the ſhip almoſt batrered to pieces, cauſed 
his coulours to be nailed to the maſt, and thus continued 
fighting till he was killed. The veſlcl, when taken 
was a mere wreck, Other French officers behaved in 
the ſame manner. The valour of the Britiſh requires 
no encomium; it was evident from their ſucceſs. 

This victory was a very fortunate circumſtance both 
for the intereſt and reputation of the Britiſh admiral. 
Before this event, the new miniſtry had appointed ad- 
miral Pigot to ſuperſede him in the command in the 
Weſt-Indies ; and it was underſtood, that they meant 
to ſet on foot a rigid my into the tranſactions at 
St Euſtatius. But the ſplendor of his victory put an 
end to all thoughts of that kind: he received the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament for his ſervices ; 
and was created an Engliſh peer, by the title of baron 
Rodney, of Rodney-Stoke, in the county of Somerſet. 
Sir Samuel Hood was alſo created baron Hood of Ca- 
therington, in the kingdom of Ireland; and rear-ad- 
miral Drake, and captain Aﬀeck, were created ba- 
ronets of Great Britain, Some attempts were alſo 
made, in the houſe of commons, to procure a vote of 
cenſure againſt the new miniſtry, for having recalled 
lord Rodney ; but the motions made for this purpoſe 
were rejected by the majority. 

The count de Graſſe, after his defeat, was received 
on board the Barfleur man of war, and afterwards 
landed on the iſland of Jamaica, where he was treated 
with great reſpect. After continuing there ſome time, 
he was conveyed to England, and accommodated with 
a ſuite of apartments at the Royal Hotel in Pall-mall. 
His ſword, which he had delivered up, according to 
the uſual cuſtom, to admiral Rodney, was returned to 
him by the king. This etiquette enabled him to ap- 
pear at court, where he was received by their majeſtics 
and the royal family in a manner ſuitable to his rank. 
From the time of his arrival in London to his depar- 
ture, which was on the 12th of Auguſt 1782, he was 
viſited by many perſons of the firſt faſhion and diſtinc- 
tion, and was much yore" av in paying vilits to the 
great officers of ſtate, and ſome of the principal nobili- 
ty of the kingdom, by whom he was entertained in a 
very ſumptuous and hoſpitable ſtyle. He received, in- 
deed, every mark of civility which the Britiſh nation 
could beſtow : and was treated with much reſpect even 
by the common people, from the opinion that was ge- 
nerally entertained of his valour and merit. 

Though the deſigns of the French againſt Jamaica 
were now effectually fruſtrated, the victory was not 
followed by thoſe beneficial conſequences which 
many were expected, None of the Britiſh iſlands 
which had been taken by the French in the Weſt-In- 
dies were afterwards re · captured; thongh it was hoped 
that this would have been the reſult of the naval ſupe- 
riority in thoſe ſeas, It was alſo an unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance, that ſome of _ ſhips which were "_ 
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—— ticularly the Ville de Paris, Glorieux, and Hector. A 
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Britiſh man of war, the Centaur, of 74 guns, was alſo 
ſank in lat. 48 deg. 33 min. and long. 43 deg. 20 min. 
on the 24th of September 1782, in conſequence of the 
diſabled ſtate to which it was reduced by ſome very 
violent ſtorms. Before the ſhip ſunk, the officers and 
crew had ſuſtained great 3 moſt of them at laſt 
went down with the ſhip ; the lives of captain 
Inglefield the commander, and ten other officers and 
ſeamen, were preſerved by their getting on board a 
pinnace. But even this was leaky ; and when they 
went into it they were nearly in the middle of the 
Weſtern ocean, without compaſs, quadrant, great coat 
or cloak; all very thinly clothed, in a gale of wind, 
and with ſcarcely any proviſions. After undergoing 
extreme hardſhips and fati for 16 days, they at 
length reached the iſland of Fayall, one of the Azores. 
They were ſo mnch reduced by want of food and 
inceſſant labour, that, after they had landed, ſome of 
the ſtonteſt men belonging to the Centaur were obliged 
to be ſupported through the ſtreets of Fayall. The Ja- 
maica homeward bound fleet were alſo diſperſed this 
year by a hurricane off the banks of Newfoundland, 
when the Ramillies of 74 guns and ſeveral merchant- 
men foundered. 

The Britiſh navy alſo ſuſtained, about this time, a 
conſiderable loſs at home, by the Royal George, of 
100 guns, being overſct and ſank at Poriſmouth. This 
melancholy accident, which happened on the 29th of 
Auguſt, was occaſioned by a partial heel being given 
to the ſhip, with a view to cleanſe and ſweetcu her; 
but the guns on one ſide being removed to the other, 
or at leaſt the greater part of them, and her lower 
deck ports being not laſhed in, and the ſhip thwarting 
on the tide with a ſquall from the north-weſt, it filled 
with water, and ſhe ſunk in the ſpace of about three 
minutes. Admiral Kempenfelt, a very brave and me- 
ritorious officer, other oſſicers, upwards of 400 ſeamen 
and 200 women, beſides many children, periſhed in 
her. 

Thns the proſecution of the war ſeemed to be at- 
tended with endleſs diſaſters and difficulties to all par- 
ties, The ſignal defeat abovementioned not only 
ſecured the ifland of Jamaica effectually from the at- 
tempts of the French, but prevented them from enter- 
taining any other proje& than that of diſtreſſing the 
commerce of individuals. In the beginning of Ma 
an expedition was underiaken tothe remote and inhol- 
pitable regions of Hudſon's Bay ; and though no force 
exiſted in that place capable of making any reſiſtance, 
a 74 gun thip and two 36 gun frigates were employed 


on the ſervice. All the people in that part of the 


world either fled or ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. 
The loſs of the Hudſon's bay company, on this occaſion, 
amounted to 50c,0001, but the humanity of the French 
commander was conſpicuous in leaving a ſufficient quan- 
tity of proviſions and ſtores of all kinds for the uſe of 
the Britiſh who had fled at his approach. 
Another expedition was undertaken by the' Spa- 
niards to the Bahama iſlands, where a like eaſy con- 
eſt was obtained, The iſland of Providence was de- 
ended only by 360 men, who being attacked by 5000, 
could make no reſiſtance. A very honourable capitu- 
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lation was granted by the victors, who likewiſe treated uritai, 


the garriſon with great kindneſs aftcrwards. 
ſetilements on the Mofqueto ſhure were alſo taken by 
the Spaniards : but the Bay- men, aſſiſted by their ne- 
groes, bravely retook ſome of them ; and having form- 
ed a little army with the Indians in thoſe parts, headed 
by colonel Deſpard, they attacked and carried the poſts 
on the Black River, making priſoners of about 800 


Spaniſh troops. 


Some 


678 
The great diſaſter which befel this Spaniſh ar- 


power, however, was their failure before Gibraltar, mament 
which happened in the month of September 1 782, with — 
ore Gi 


the abſurdity of perſiſting in the enterpriſe. Thus all — 


ſuch circumſtances of horror and deſtruction, as evinced 


parties were taught that it was high time to put an end 
to their conteſts. The affair of Cornwallis had ſhown 
that it was impoſſible for Britain to conquer America : 
the defeat of de Graſſe had rendered the reduction of 
the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Welt-Indies impracticable 
by the French; the final repulſe before Gibraltar, and 


its relief afterwards by the Britiſh fleet +, put an end 4 See Git- 
to that favorite enterpriſe, in which almoſt the whole Her. 


ſtrength of Spain was employed ; while the engage- 
ment of the Dutch with admiral Parker ſnowed them 
that nothing could be gained by a naval war with Bri- 
tain. | 


670 
We have already taken notice, as fully as the limits . of 


of this article would admit, of the events which Jed to miniltry in 
the removal of lord North and the other miniſters, Britain. 


who for ſo long time had directed public meaſures in 
Britain, On this occaſion it was ſaid, that his majeſty 
expreſſed a conſiderable ayitation of mind at being in 
a manner compelled to make ſuch an entire change in 
his councils; for the members in oppolition would 
form no coalition with any of the old miniſtry, the lord 
chancellor only excepted. On the 27th and 3oth of 
March 1782, the marquis of Rockingham was ap- 
pointed firſt lord of the treaſury ; lord John Cavendiſh 
chancellor of the exchequer; the earl of Shelburne and 
Mr Fox principal ſecretaries of ſtate; lord Camden 
preſident of the council; the duke of Richmond maſter 
of the ordnance ; the duke of Grafton lord privy-ſcal; 
admiral Keppel firſt lord of the admiralty ; general 
Conway commander in chief of all the forces in Great 
Britain; Mr Thomas Townſhend ſecretary at war ; 
Mr Burke paymaſter of the forces ; and colonel Barre 
treaſurerof the navy. Other offices and honours were 
likewiſe conferred on different members of the oppoſi- 
tion; and ſome were raiſed to the peerage, particularly 
admiral Keppel; Sir Fletcher Norton, and Mr Dun- 
ning. 


The firſt buſineſs in which the new miniſtry enga- wee 


ged, was the taking ſuch meaſures as were proper to tions for 


effectuate a general peace. 
parſuit of this great object, or in taking the neceſſary 
ſteps for its attainment. Accordingly, the empreſs of 
Rutha having offered her mediation, in order to reſtore 
peace between Great Britain and Holland, Mr ſecre- 
tary Fox, within two days after his entrance into of- 
fice, wrote a letter to Monſ. Simolin, the Ruſſian mi- 
niſter in London, informing him, that his majeſty was 
ready to enter into a negociation for the purpoſe of 
ſetting on foot a treaty of peace, on the terms and con- 
ditions of that which was agreed to in 1674 between 
bis majeſty and the republic of Holland; and ** 

| order 


No time was loſt in the peace. 


- Britain, 
— — 
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order to facilitate ſuch a treaty, he was willing to give 
immediate orders for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, if the 
ſtates · general were diſpoſed to agree to that meaſure. 

Bat the ſtates of Holland did not appear inclined 
to a ſeparate peace; nor perhaps would it have been 
agreeable to the principles of ſound policy, if they had 
agreed to any propoſitions of this kind. However, 
immediately after the change of miniſtry, negociations 
for a general peace were commenced at Paris. Mr 
Grenville was inveſted with full powers to treat with 
all the parties at war; and was alſo directed to propoſe 
the independency of the 13 United Provinces of Ame- 
rica, in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a condition 
of a general treaty. Admiral Digby and general Carle- 
ton were alſo directed to acquaint the American Con- 
greſs with the pacific views of the Britiſh court, and 
with the offer that was made to acknowledge the inde- 
pendency of the United States. | 

But before this work of pacification had made any con- 


the marquis ſiderable progreſs, the new miniſtry ſnſtained an irrepa- 
of Rocking- rable loſs by the death of the marquis of Rockingham 


in July 1782. Even before this event, conſiderable 


. apprehenſions were entertained of their want of union ; 


but the death of the nobleman juſt mentioned occaſion- 
ed an abſolute diſſolution. The earl of Shelbarne, who 
ſucceeded him as firſt lord of the treaſury, proved fo 
diſagreeable to ſome of his colleagues, that Mr Fox, lord 
John Cavendiſh, Mr Burke, Mr Frederick Montague, 


and two or three others, inſtantly — the ir places. 


Others, however, though little attached to the earl, 
kept their places; and his lordſhip found means to at- 
tach to his intereſt Mr William Pitt, ſon to the late 
carl of Chatham. Though then in an early ſtage of 
life, that gentleman had diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly 
in parliament, and was now prevailed on to accept 
the office of chancellor. The ſeceding members of 
the cabinet were at great pains to explain their mo- 
tives to the houſe for taking this ſtep. Theſe were in 
general a ſuſpicion that matters would be managed 
differently from the plan they had propoſed while in 
office, - and particularly that American independence 
would not be allowed : but this was poſitively deni- 
ed at the time; and with truth, as appeared by the 
event. There appeared indeed a duplicity in the con- 
duct of the earl of Shelburne not eaſily to be accounted 
for. Even after it had been intimated by general 
Carleton and admiral Digby, that the independence 
of the United Provinces ſhould be Ron by his ma- 
jeſty in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a con- 
dition of a proviſional treaty, his lordſhip expreſſed 
himſelf to the following purpoſe: © He had formerly 
been, and ſtill was of opinion, that whenever the in- 
dependence of America was d, by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, the ſun of England's glory was ſet for 
ever. This had been the opinion of lord Chatham 
and other able ſtateſmen ; nevertheleſs, as the majority 
of the cabinet were of a contrary opinion, he acqui- 
eſced in the meaſure, though his ideas were different. 
He did not wiſh to ſee England's ſan ſet for ever, but 
looked for a ſpark to be feft which might * us np 
a new day, He withed to God that he had been de- 
puted to Congreſs, that he might plead the cauſe of 
America as well as Britain. He was convinced that 
the liberties of the former were gone as ſoon as the 


independence of the States was allowed: and he con- 


cluded his ſpeech with obſerving, that he was not Britain, 
afraid of his expreſſions being repeated in America; —— 
there being great numbers there who were of the 
fame opinion with him, and perccived ruin and inde- 
pendence linked together.” | 683 

If his lordſhip really was of opinion that his orato- Gives oc- 
rial powers were able to perſuade the Americans ont cafiontothe 
of a ſyſtem for which they had fought ſo deſperately Americans 
for a number of years, it is much to be feared he over- wow 853. 
rated them. No obſtruction, however, aroſe to the Funn 
general pacification. As carly as November 3oth 
1782, the articles of a proviſional treaty were ſctiled 
between Britain and America“. By theſe it was ſtipu- * See Ame- 
lated, that the people of the United States ſhould con- 1,89. 
tinve to enjoy, without moleſtation, the right to take , 14 
fiſh of every kind on the grand bank, and on all the the — 
other banks of Newfoundland : and that they ſhould gonal trea- 
likewiſe exerciſe and continue the ſame privilege in ty with 
the gulph of St Lawrence, and at every other place America. 
3 ſea, where the inhabitants uſed Gomes — to 
fiſh. The inhabitants of the United States were likewiſe 
to have the liberty to take fiſh of every kind on ſuch 
part of the coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh ſeamen ſhall 
reſort to; but not to cure or dry them on that iſland. 
They were alſo to poſleſs the privilege of fiſhing on 
the coaſts, bays, and creeks of all the other dominions 
of his Britannic majeſty in America; and the Ameri- 
can fiſhermen were permitted to cure and dry fiſh in 


any of the unſettled bays, harbours, and crecks of 


Nova-Scotia, Magdalen iſlands, and Labrador. But 


it was agreed, that, after ſuch places ſhould be ſettled, 


this right could not be legally put in practice without 
the conſent ef the inhabitants and proprietors of the 

ound, It was accorded, that creditors upon either 
ide ſhould meet with no impediment in the proſecu- 
tion of their claims. It was contracted that the Con- 
greſs ſhould earneſtly rcommend it to the legiſlatures 
of the reſpective ſtates, to provide for the reſtitution 
of all eſtates and properties which had been confiſcated, 
belonging to real Britiſh ſubjects, and of the eſtates 
and properties of perſons reſident in diſtricts in the 
poſſeſſion of his majeſly's arms, and who had not borne 
arms againſt the United States. It was reſolved, that 
perſons of any other deſcription ſhonld have free liber- 
ty to go to any part whatſoever of any of the thirteen 
United States, and remain in it for twelve months un- 
moleſted in their endeavours to recover ſuch of their 


_ eſtates, rights, and properties as might not have been 


confiſcated; and it was concerted that the congreſs 
ſhould earneſtly recommend to the ſeveral ſtates a re- 
viſion of all acts or laws regarding the premiſes, ſo as 
to render them perfectly conſiſtent, not only with 
juſtice and equity, but with that ſpirit of conciliation 
which, on the return of the bleſſings of peace, ſhould 
univerſally prevail. It was under that no future 
confiſcations ſhould be made, nor proſecutions com- 
menced againſt any perſon, or body of men, on account 
of the part which he or they had taken in the preſent 
war ; and that thoſe who might be in confinement on 
ſuch a charge, at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty in America, ſnould be immediately ſet at liber- 
ty. It was concluded that there ſhould be a firm and 
perpetual peace between his Britannic majeſty and the 
United States; that all hoſtilities by ſea and land ſhoold 
immediately ceaſe; and that priſoners on both ſides 
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Britaiv. ſhould be ſct at liberty, It was determined that bis 
——— Eritannic majeſty ſhould expeditiouſly, and without 
committing deſtruction of any ſort, withdraw all his 
armies, garriſons; and fleets, from every port, place, 


and harbour of the United States. The navigation of 
the river Miſſiſippi, from its ſource to the occan was to 
remain for ever free and open to the ſubjects of Great 
Britain and the citizens of the United States, In fine, 
it was agreed in the event, that if any place or territo- 
N to Great Britain, or to the United States, 

1d be conquered by the arms of cither be ſore the 
arrival of the proviſional articles in America, it ſhould 
be reſtored without compenſation or difficulty. 

In the treaty between Great Britain and France, it 
was agreed that Newfoundland ſhould remain with 
England, as before the commencement of the war ; 
and, to prevent diſputes about boundaries, it was ac- 
corded that the French fiſhery ſhould begin from Cape 
St John on the eaſtern ſide, and going round by the 
north, ſhould have for its boundary Cape Ray on the 
weſtern ſide. The Iflands of St Pierre and Miquelon, 
which had been taken in September 1773, were ceded 
in full right to France. The French were to con- 
tinue to fiſh in the gulph of St Laurence, conformably 
to the fifth article of the treaty of Paris. The king 
of Great Britain was to reſtore to France the ifland of 
St Lucia, and to cede and guaranty to her that of 
Tobago. The king of France was to ſurrender to 
Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada and the Grena- 
dines, St Vincent, Dominica, St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat, The river of Senegal and its de- 
pendencies, with the forts of St Louis, Podor, Galam, 
Arguin, and Portendic, were to be given to France; 
and the iſland of Goree was to be reſtored to it. Fort 
123 and the river Gambia were guarantied to his 

ritannic majeſty ; and the gum trade was to remain 
in the ſame condition as before the commencement of 
hoſtilities. The king of Great Britain was to reſtore 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty all the eſtabliſhments 
which belonged to him at the breaking out of the war 
on the coaſt of Orixa and Bengal, with the liberty 
to ſurround Chandernagor with a ditch for draining 
the waters; and became engaged to ſecure to the ſub- 
jets of France in that part of India, and on the coaſts 
of Orixa, Coromandel and Malabar, a ſafe, free, and 
independent trade, cither as private traders, or under 
the Fireaion of a company. Pondicherry, as well as 
Karical, was to be rendered back to France; and his 
Britannic majeſty was to give asa dependency round 
Pondicherry the two diſtricts of Valanour and Ba- 
hour; and as a dependency round Karical, the four 
contiguous Magans, The French were again to enter 


into the poſſeſlion of Mahe, and of the Comptoir at 


Surat. The allies of France and Great Britain were 
to be invited to accede to the preſent pacification; and 
the term of four months was to be allowed them, for 
the purpoſe of making their deciſion. In the event 
of their averſion from peace, no aſſiſtance on either ſide 
was to be given to them, Great Britain renounced 
every claim with reſpect to Dunkirk, Commiſſioners 
were to be appointed reſpectively by the two nations 
to enquire into the ſtate of their commerce, and to 
concert new arrangements of trade on the ſooting of 
mutual convenience. All conqueſts on cither lide, in 
any part of the world whatſoever, not mentioned nor 
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alluded to in the preſent treaty, were to be reſtored I'its ir, 
without difficulty, and without requiring compenſa. - 


tion, It was determined that the king of Great Bri- 
tain ſhould order the evacuation of the iſlands of St 
Pierre and Miquelon, three months after the ratifica- 
tion of the preliminary treaty; and that, if poſſible, 
be fore the expiration of the ſame period, he thould re- 
linquiſh all connection with St Lucia in the Welt-In- 
dies, and Goree in Africa, It was ſtipulated in like 
manner, that his Britannic majeſty ſhould, at the end 
of three months after the ratification of the treaty, or 
ſoouer enter into the poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Gre- 
nada and the Grenadines, St Vincent, Dominica, St 
Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat, France was to 
be put into pollctiion of the towns and comptoirs 
which were to be reſtored to her in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and of the territories Which were to ſerve as depend- 
encies round Pondicherry and round Karical, fix 
months after the ratification of the dennitive treaty ; 
and the termination of the ſame term ſhe wasto re- 
ſtore the towns and diſtricts which her armies might have 
taken from the Engliſh or their allics in that quarter 
of the globe. The priſoners upon cach ſide were reci- 
procally io be ſurrendered, and without ranſum, upon 


the ratification of the treaty, and on paying the debts | 


they might have contracted during their captivity. 
Each crown was reſpectively to reimburſe the ſums 
which had been advanced for the maintenance of their 
priſoners by the country where they had been detain- 
ed, according to atteſted and authentic vouchers. 
With a view to prevent every diſpute and complaint on 
account of prizes which might be made at ſea after the 
ſigning of the preliminary articles, it was mntually ſet- 
tled and underſtood that the veſſels and effects which 
might be taken in the Channel, and in the North ſeas, 
after the ſpace of twelve days, to be compnted from the 
ratification of the preſent preliminary articles, were io 
be reſtored upon cach tide; that the term ſhould be 
one month from the Channel and the North ſeas, as far 
as the Canary iſlands incluſively, whether in the ocean 
or the Mediterranean: two months from the Canary 
iſlands as far as the cquinoctial line or equator; and 
laſtly, five months without exception in all other parts 
of the world, 

Theſe preliminary articles of peace were concluded 
at Verſailles on the 2oth of January 1783, between Mr 
Alleyne Fitzherbert, miniſter plenipotentiary on the 
part of his Britannic majeſty, and Charles Gravier, 
comte de Vergennes, the miniſter plenipotentiary on 
the part of the king of France. At the ſame time the 


preliminary articles of peace between Great Britain w. 


and Spain were allo concluded at Verſailles between 
Mr Fitzherbert and the comte d' Aranda, the miniſter, 
plenipotentiary for the Spaniſh monarch. It was agreed 
that a ſincere friendſhip ſhpuld be re-eſtabliſhed between 
his Britannic majeſty and his Catholic majeſty, their 
kingdoms, ſtates, and ſubjects by ſea and land in all 
parts of the world, His Catholic majeſty was to keep 
the iſland of Minorca; and was to retain Weſt-Flo- 
rida. Faſt-Florida was to be ceded to him by the 
king of Great Britain, Eighteen months from the 
date of the ratification of the definitive treaty were to 
be allowed to the ſubjects of the latter who had ſettled 
in the iſland of Minorca and in the two Floridas, to 
ſell their eſtates, to recover their debts, aud to tranſ- 

port 
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Bridan, port their perſons and effects, without being reſtrain- 
ed upon account of their religion, or on any other pre- 


tence wWhatſocver, except that of debts, and proſecu- 
tion for crimes. His Britannie majeſty was, at the 
ſame time, to have the power to cauſe all the effects 
that might belong to him in Eaſt Florida, whether 
artillery or others, to be carried away. The liberty of 
cutting logwood in a diſtrict of which the boundaries 
were to be aſcertained, without moleſtation or diſtur— 
bance of any kind whatſoever, was permitted to Great 
Britain, The king of Spain was to reſtore the iſlands 
of Providence, and the Bahamas, without exception, 
in the condition in which they were when they were 
conquered by his arms. All other conqueſts of terri- 
torics and countries upon either fide, not included in 
the preſent articles, were to be mutually reſtored with- 
out difficulty or compenſation, The epoch for the 
reſtitutions to be made, and for the evacuations to take 
place, the regulations for the relcaſe of priſoners, and 
for the ceſſation of captures, were exactly the ſame as 
thoſe which have already been related, as ſtipulated in 
the preliminary articles with France, 

No ſooner were theſe articles ratified and laid before 


»-\\--zently parliament, than the moſt vehement declamations againſt 
eoulcmacd miniſtry took place. Never had the adminiſtration of 
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lord North himſelf been arraigned with more aſperity 
of language. The miniſtry defended themſelves with 
great reſolution; but found it impoſſible to avoid the 
cenſure of parliament. An addreſs without any a- 
mendment was indeed carried in the houſe of lords by 
72 to 59; but in the lower houſe it was loſt by 224 to 
208. On the 21ſt of February, ſome reſolutions were 
moved in the houſe of commons by lord George Caven- 
diſh, of which the moſt remarkable were, that the con- 
ceſſions made by Britain were greater than its adverſa- 
ries had a right to expect; and that the houſe would 
take the caſe of the American loyaliſts into conſidera- 
tion. The laſt motion indeed his lordſhip conſented 
to wave; but all the reſt were carried againſt miniſtry 
by 207 to 190. Theſe proceedings, however, could 
make no alteration with regard to the treaty, which 
had already been ratified by all the contending powers, 
the Dutch only excepted. The terms offered them 
were a renewal of the treaty of 1674; which, though 
the moſt er they could poſſibly expect, were 
poſitively refuſed at that time. Afterwards they made 
an offer to accept the terms they had formerly refuſed ; 
but the compliment was then returned by a refuſal on 
the part of Britain. When the preliminary articles 
were ſettled with the courts of France and Spain, a 
ſuſpenſion of arms took place with Holland alſo ; but 
though the definitive arrangements with the other 
powers were finally concluded by the month of Sep- 


Peace con- tember, it was not till then that the preliminary arti- 
cluded with cles were ſettled with Holland. The terms were a ge- 
the Dutch. neral reſtitution of all places taken on both ſides during 


the war, excepting only the ſettlement of Negapatnam 
in the Eaſt-Indies, which was to remain in the hands 


of Britain, nnleſs an equivalent was given on the part 


of Holland. The navigation of the eaſtern ſeas was 
to remain free and unmoleſted to all the Britiſh ſhip- 
ping. The other articles concerned only the exchange 


of priſoners, and ſuch other matters as are common to 
all treaties. 


Thus an end was put to the moſt dangerous war in Fertan, 
which Britain was ever, engaged; and in which, not- 
withitanding the powerful combinagion apainſt her, pq 
ſhe {till remained in a {late of ſuperiority to all her the war 
enemies. At that time, and ever lince, it has appear- more ſa- 
ed how much the politicians were miſtaken whoimagin- vourabie 
ed that the proſperity of Britain depended in a great 0 N 
meaſure on her colonies; Though for a number of years joe 5 
ſhe had not only been deprived of theſe colonies, but | 
oppoſed by them with all their force; though attack- 
ed at the ſame time by three of the greateſt powers in 
Europe, and looked upon with an invidious cye by all 
the reſt, the damages done to her enemies (till greatly 
exceeded thoſe ſhe had received. Their trade by ſea 
was almoſt ruined; and on comparing the loſs of ſhips 
on both ſides, the balance in favour of Britain was 28 
ſhips of the line and 37 frigates, carrying in all near 
2000 guns, Notwithſtanding this, however, the ſtate 
of the nation appears to have been really ſuch, that 3 
much longer continuance of the war would have been 
impracticable. In the debates, which were kept up with 690 
the Some violence on acedunt of the peace, Mr Pitt Mr Pitt's 
ſet forth the ſituation of Britain with great energy and account of 
ſtrength of argument.“ It was in vainſhe ſaid) to boaſt of the ſtate of 
the ſtrength of our navy; we had not more than 100 ſail — = 
of the line: but the fleet of France and Spain amounted ,1,gn of 
nearly to 140 ſhipsof the line. A deſtination of 72 ſhips the peace. 
of the line was to have afted againſt Jamaica. Admiral 
Pigot had only 46 ſail to ſupport it ; and it was a favou- 
rite maxim of many members of the houſe, that defen- 
ſive war muſt terminate in certain ruin. It was not 
poſſible that admiral Pigot could have ated offenſively 
againſt the iſlands of the enemy ; for lord Rodney, 
when fluſhed with victory, did not dare to attack them. 
Would admiral Pigot have recovered by arms what 
the miniſters had regained by negociation ? With a ſu- 
perior fleet againſt him, and in its light, is it to be 
conceived that he could have retaken £:renada, Domi- 
nica, St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat? On the 
contrary, is it not more than probable that the cam- 
paign in the Welt-Indies muſt have terminated in the 
loſs of Jamaica ? 

In the eaſt, it was true that the ſervices of Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes had been highly extolled ; but he could 
only be commended for a merely defenſive reſiſtance. 

Victory ſeemed to be out of the queſtion ; and he had 

not been able toprevent the diſcmbarkation of a power- 

ful European armament which had joined itſelf to 
Hyder Ally, and threatened the deſolation of the Car- 
naticf. At home and in our own ſeas the fleets of f Sce In- 
the enemy would have been nearly double to ours. Man. 
We might have fcized the intervals of their cruize, and 
3 the channel for a few weeks; but that parade 
would have only ſerved to diſgrace us, It was yet the 

only atchievement in our power; for to have hazarded 

an engagement would have been equivalent to a ſur- 
render of the kingdom. | 

„Neither, in his opinion, was the ſtate of our army 
to be conſidered as formidable. New levics could not be 
raiſed in a depopulated country. We might ſend upon 
an offenſive ſcheme five or ſix thouſand men: and what 
expectation could be excited by a force of this kind ? 

To have withdrawn troops from America was a criti- 
cal game, There were no tranſports in which they 
mgnt 
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might be embarked ; and if it had been poſſible to 


— embark them, in what miraculons manner were they 


to be protected againſt the fleets of the enemy? 

As to our finances, they were melancholy. Let the 
1mmenſe extent of our debts be weighed ; lei our re- 
lources be conſidered ; and let us then aſk, what would 
have been the conſequence of the protraction of the 
War, Ir would have endangered the bankrupicy of 
public faith; and this bankruptcy, it is obvious, if it 
had come upon us, might have diilolved all the ties of 
government, and have operated to the general ruin. 

To accept the peace on the terms already related, 
or to continue the war, was the only alternative in the 
power of miniſters, Sach was the u/timatium of France. 
At the ſame time, however, it ought to be remember- 
cd, that the peace obtained was better than could have 
been expected from the lowneſs of our condition. We 
had acknowledged the American independence ; but 
what was that but an empty form ? We had ceded Flo- 
rida ; but had we not obtained the iſlands of Provi- 
dence and the Bahamas? We had granted an extent 
of fiſhery on the coaſt of Newfoundland ; but had we 
not eſtabliſhed an excluſive right to the moſt valuable 
banks? We had reſtored St Lucia, and given up To- 
hago; but had we not regained Grenada, Dominica, 
St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat ? And had we 
not reſcued Jamaica from inevitable danger, In Africa 
we had given Goree ; but Goree was the grave of our 
countrymen ; and we had ſecured fort James and the 
river Gambia, the beſt and the moſt healthy ſettlement. 
In Europe we had relinquiſhed Minorca ; but Minorca 
is not tenible in war, and in peace it muſt be ſupport- 
ed at a rvinous expence. We had permitted the repa- 
ration of the port of Dunkirk : but Dunkirk could 
only be an object when ſhips of a far inferior draught 
to the preſent were in uſe ; the change in the opera- 
tions of naval war had taken away its importace. In 
the Eaſt-Indies ceſſion had been made; but let it be 
remarked that theſe ceſſions are inconſiderable in them- 
ſelves, and could not be protected by us in the event 
of hoſtilities, In fine, it was objected, that we had 
abandoned the unhappy loyaliſts to their implacable 
enemies. What is this but to impute to congreſs b 
anticipation a violence which common decency forbids 
us to expect? But let it be conſidered, that the prin- 
ciple of afliſting theſe unfortunate men would not have 
juſtified miniſters to have continued the war. And let 
1t be conſidered, that a continuation of the war wonld 
not have procured them any certain indemnity. The 
accumulation of our diſtreſſes muſt have added totheirs. 
A year or two hence, harder terms of peace might 
have been forced npon our acceptance. Their fate 
then muſt have been deſperate indeed ! But as matters 
were now ſituated, there were hopes of mercy and re- 
conciliation.” | 

Having thus given as full an account as our limits 
would allow of So great national events to the conclu- 
ſion of the peace in 1783, we ſhall now give a detail 


6y1 
A general of ſome others, which though of ſufficient importance 
diſtruſt and to deſerve notice, could not without interrupting the 
ſuſpicion of narrative. 


It has repeatedly been obſerved, that thro' 
the violence of parties, a general temper of diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion took place throughout the nation, iuſomuch 
that the moſt improbable ſtories with reſpect to indi- 
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viduals began to gain credit, of which an inſtance was 


iven in the caſe of Mr Seyre. From certain circum- 
2 however, it appeared, that there undoubredly 
were perſons in the kingdom who wiſhed if poſſible to 
deſtroy the national ſtrength in ſuch a manner as to 
render it impoſſible for Britain 16 make head againſl the 
attempts of her enemies. On the 8th of December 
1776, a fire broke out in the rope-houſe of the Cock- 
yard at Portſmouth, which totally conſumed jt, but 
without doing any very material damage. For ſome 
time the affair paſſed as an accident ; but in clearing 
away the rubbiſh, a tin-box was found with a wooden 
bottom, containing matches which had been lighted, 
and underneath was a veſlcl with ſpirit of wine: how- 
ever, the fire not having been properly ſupplied with 
air, had extinguiſhed of itſelf before it touched the 
ſpirit of wine, Had it catched fire, all the ſores in 
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war, would have been deſtroyed. 
the year 1777, a fire happened at Briſtol, which 
conſumed ſix or ſeven warehouſes; and by the finding 
of machines ſimilar to thoſe alrcady mentioned, it was 
evident that the fire had not been accidental. The 
terror of the public was now greatly increaſed, and 
the moſt violent accuſations againſt cach other were 
thrown out by the miniſterial and papular partics. 
On this point, however, they ſoon came to a right 
A by the diſcovery of the author of all 
this miſchief, This was one James Aitken, alias 
Jun the Painter, a native of Edinburgh. Having 
cen from his early years accuſtomed to a vagrant 
life, to which indeed his profeſſion naturally led him, 
he had gone through many different adventures. He 
had enliſted as a ſoldier, deſerted, and when pinched 
by want made no ſcruple of betaking himſelf to the 
highway or committing thefts. Having traverſed a 
_ part of America, he there imbibed the preju- 

ices againſt Britain to ſuch a degree; that he at laſt 
took the extraordinary reſolution of ſingly overturning 
the whole power of the nation. This he was to ac- 
compliſh by ſetting on fire the dockyards at Portſ- 
mouth and Plymouth, and afterwards the principal 
trading towns of the nation. With this view, he in- 
ſpected with the utmoſt care thoſe docks and other 
places on which his attempts were to be made, in order 
to learn with what care they were guarded. This he 
found in general as negligent as he could wiſh; and 
indeed had he not been ſome way or other very defi- 
cient in the conſtruction of his machines, he muſt cer- 
tainly have done a great deal of miſchief : for as his 
attempts were always diſcovered by finding his ma- 
chines, it was apparent that he had met with abun- 
dance of opportunities. 

For ſome time the affair at Portſmouth paſſed as has 
already been mentioned, for an accident. It was 
ſoon recollected, however, that a perſon had been 
ſeen loitering about the rope-houſe, and had even been 
locked up one night in it; that he had worked as a 

inter, and taken frequent opportunities of getting 
into that houſe, Kc. Theſe circumſtances exciting a 
4 that he was the incendiary, he was traced to 
difterent places, and at laſt found in a priſon ; to which 
he had been committed for a burglary. 


In the beginning of And at 
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Britain. and apparent conſciouſneſs of innocence, as almoſt 
———— diſconcerted thoſe who were authoriſed. At laſt 
he was deceived into a confeilion by another pain- 
ter, who was likewiſe an American, and pretended 
to compallionate his caſe, Thus evidence was pro- 
cured againſt him, but he ſtill maintained his charaQer 
to the very laſt ; rejecting and invalidating the teſli- 
mony of his falſe friend, ou account of his baſeneſs 
and treachery, He reccived his ſentence with great 
fortitude ; but at length not only confeiled his puilt, 
but left ſome directions for preventing the dock-yards 
and magazines from being expoſed to the like danger 
in time to come. 
Thus it appeared that: the whole of this alarm of 
treaſon and American incendiaries was owing to the 
1 enthuſiaſm of a wretched vagabond. Still, 
owever, it appeared that the French court were very 
645 well acquainted with many particulars relating to the 
latclligence ſtate of Britain, and the movements of their ſqua- 
treacher- drons, which ought by all means to have been kept 
2 ſecret. Theſe treacherous proceedings were firſt de- 
ea "rom tected in the month of June 1780. One Ratcliffe, 
Fritain to 
the French Maſter of a cutter, gave information that he had been 
court. hired by one Mr Ropgere to carry packets to France, 
for which he was to be paid 201. each time, and to 
have 100]. beſides at a certain period. Apprehending 
at laſt, however, that he might incur ſome danger by 
continuing this employment, he gave information of 
what was going on to one Mr Steward, a merchant 
at Sandwich, by whom bis laſt packet was carried to 
the ſecretary of ſtate. After being opened and 
ſealed up again, it was returned, and he was directed 
to carry it to France as formerly. This was the fate 
of ſeveral ſucceeding packets, though it was ſome 
time before Ratcliffe ſaw the principal party concern- 
ed. Art laſt this was accompliſhed by his complain- 
ing to Mr Rogere that he had not been paid the 1001, 
697 according to promiſe. A meeting being thus pro- 
La Motte, cured, it was found that the perſon who gave intelli- 
9 gence to the enemy was one M. Henry de la Motte, 
— * a French gentleman then reſiding in London. On 
for high ſearching his houſe, no papers of any conſequence 
treaſon, were found ; but on his arrival, he being abſent when 
the meſſengers firſt arrived, he threw ſome out of his 
pocket, unperceived by any body, as he thought. 
The papers, however, were taken up by the meſſen- 
gers, and gave plain indications not only of a treaſon- 
able correſpondence with the enemy, but that he was 
connected with one Henry Lutterloh, Eſq; a Ger- 
man, who then reſided at Wickham near Portſmouth. 
This perſon being alſo apprehended, not only made a 
fall diſcovery of the treaſonable correſpondence with 
France, but gave abundant proofs of himſelf being 
one of the moſt depraved and hardened of all mn 
kind, loſt to every ſenſation excepting the deſire of 
693 accumulating wealth. His evidence, however, and 
He is exe- other ſtrong circumſtances, were ſufficient to convict 
cuted. M. de la Motte, who was accordingly executed, tho' 
the king remitted that dreadful part of bis ſentence 
of having his heart taken out alive, &c. During his 
trial, and on every other occaſion, he behaved in ſuch 
a manner as ſhowed him to be an accompliſhed gentle- 
man ; and not only excited the compaſhon, but the 
admiration of every one who ſaw him. 
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During the whole courſe of the war, only one ether Fritain. 
periou was detected in any act of treaſon; and he p- 
pears to have been actuated merely by mercenary mo- David Ty- 
tives, though La Motte and john the Painter proba- rie, a Scotſ- 
bly acted from principle. This was one David Tyrie, man, ap- 
a native of Edinburgh. Having been bred in the prebended, 
mercantile line, and engaged im a number of ſpecula- tried, and 
tions with a view to gain money, in all of which he — 
diſcovered conſiderable abilities, he at laſt engaged in ſponding 
the dangerous one of conveying intelligence to the with the 
French of the ſhips of war fitted out in Britain, the French. 
time of their ſailing, &c. For this he was appre- 
heuded in February 1782. The diſcovery was made 
by means of one Mrs Aſkew, who paſſed for his wife, 
having delivered a bundle of papers in a hurry to a 
{chool-miſtreſs, and deſiring her not to ſhow them to 
any body. Inſtead of this, however, ſhe not only in- 
ſpeed them herſelf, but ſhowed them to another, by 
whom they were ſent to the ſecretary at war. By this, 
and another packet diſcovered by William James, who 
had been employed to carry it to France, Tyrie was 
convicted and executed in the month of Auguſt 1782. 
He behaved with great reſolution, and at laſt ſhowed 
rather an indecent levity and unconcern, by laughin 
at the place of execution. The ſentence not only too 700 
place in the dreadful manner appointed by law, but Barbarity 
the crowd behaved with the moſt ſhameful and unex- of the 
ampled barbarity. * Such (ſay the accounts of his crowd who 
execution) being the ſingular conduct of many who * 
were near the body, that happy was he who could «ag oe” 

are a finger, or ſome veſtige of the criminal!“ 

his unhappy man, while in priſon, had, with his 
companions, eontrived a method of effeQing their 
eſcape, by working through a brick wall three feet 
thick, and covering the hole with a plank coloured 
like the bricks ; but the ſcheme was diſcovered by the 
imprudence of Tyrie himſclf aſking the keeper how 
thick the wall was. 

On the whole, it appears, that notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive altercation and virulence of parties, which 
even went to ſuch a length as to produce duels between 
ſome members of parliament, neither the one nor the 
other entertained any deſigns againſt what they be- 
lie ved to be the true intereſt of the nation. The one 
ſcemed to have regarded its honour too much, and been 
inclined to ſacrifice even its cxiſtence to that favourite 
notion : the other perhaps regarded the national ho- 
nour too little. The various and expenſive arma- 201 
ments, and enterpriſes in which Britain was engaged Preſent 
in the courſe the war, occaſioned a prodigious increaſe flouriſhing 
of that enormons load of debt with which the natian is ſtate of 


" burdened ; but the commerce of the country has not 1 Pris 


ſuffered, as was apprehended, by the Joſs of the colonies ; 
it ſeems rather to be enlarged in a variety of channels, 
and the conſequent increaſe of wealth may in time com- 
penſate for the vaſt expence incurred in attempting to 
conquer the Amegleans. | 

New Britain, a large country of North America, 
called alſo Terra Labrador, has Hudſon's bay and 
ſtrait, on the north and weſt; Canada and the river St 
Lawrence, on the ſouth ; and the Atlantic ocean, on 
the caſt. It is ſubje& to Great Britain, but yields only 
ſkins and furs. The following is the beſt deſcription 
of this country that bath yet appeared. It was drawn 
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up by the commander of the Otter floop, and commu- 
nicated to the royal ſocicty by the honourable Daines 
Barrington in 1774. 

4% There is no part of the Britiſh dominions ſo little 
known as the immenſe country of Labrador. So tew 
have viſited the northern parts of this vaſt country, that 
almoſt from the ſtraits of Belleifle until you come to 
the entrance to Hudſon's bay, for more than ten de- 
grees of latitude, no chart which can give any tole- 
rable idea of the coaſt hath been hitherto formed. 
The barenncls of the country explains why it has been 
ſo ſeldom frequented. Here avarice has but little to 
feed on. 

« Perhaps, without any immoderate ſhare of vanity, 
] may venture to preſume, that, as far as I have been, 
which is to the latitude of 59. 10. the draught which 
I have been able to form is by mach the beſt of any 
that has hitherto been made. 

« Others have gone before me bleſt with abilities 
ſuperior to mine, and to whom I nope to be thought 
equal only in aſſiduity. But Thad advantages of which 
they were deſtitute : with a ſmall veſſel, and having an 
Indian with me, who knew every rock and ſhoal upon 
the coaſt, I was enabled to be accurate in my obſcrva- 
tions ; and theſe are the reaſons why I deem my own 
ſketch preferable to all others, 

« As this country is one of the moft barren in the 
whole world, ſo its ſea-coaſt is the moſt remarkable. 
Bordered by innumerable iſlands, and many of them 
being a conſiderable diſtance from the main land, a ſhip 
of burden would ſail a great way along the coaſt with- 
ont being able to form any notion of its true ſitua- 
tion. 

« Hence it is that all charts of it have been ſo ex- 
tremely erroneous ; and hence aroſe thoſe opinions that 
ſome of the inlets extended a vaſt diſtance into the 
country, if not quite into the ſea of Hudſon's bay. 

«© Davis's inlet, which has been ſo much talked of, 
is not 20 leagues from the entrance of it to its extre- 
mity. 

« The navigation here is extremely hazardous. To- 
wards the land, the ſea is covered with large bodies 
and broken pieces of ice; and the farther you go north- 
ward, the preater is the quantity you meet with, 

Some of thoſe maſſes, which the ſeamen call and, 
of ice, are of a prodigious magnitude; and they are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to ſwim two thirds under water, You 
will frequently ſee them more than 100 feet above the 
ſurface ; and to ſhips in a ſtorm, or in thick weather, 
nothing can be more terrible. 

«© Thoſe prodigious pieces of ice come from the 
north, and are ſuppoſed to be formed by the freezin 
of cataracts upon the lands about Eaſt Greenland — 
the pole. As ſoon as the ſeverity of the winter begins 
to abate, their immenſe weight breaks them from the 
ſhore, and they are driven to the ſoothward. To the 
miſerable inhabitants of Labrador their appearance 
upon the coaſt ſerves as a token of the approach of 
ſummer. 

«« This vaſt tract of land is extremely barren, an 
altogether incapable of cultivation. The ſurface is g+ 
very where uneven and covered with large ſtones, ſome 
of which are of amazing dimenſions. There are few 
ſprings ; yet throughout the country there are prodi- 
gious chains of lakes or ponds, which are produced by 
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the rains and the melting of the ſnow, 
abound in trour, but they are very ſmall. 

«© There is no ſuch thing as level land. It is a coun- 
try formed of frightful mountains, and unfruitful val- 
leys. The mountains are almoſt devoid of every ſort 
of herbage. A blighthed Grub and a little moſs is ſome- 
times obo ſeen upon them, but in general the bare 
rock is all you behold. The valleys are fuli of crooked 
low trees, ſuch as the different pines, ſpruce, birch, 
and a ſpecies of cedar. Up ſome of the deep bays, and 
not far from the water, it is ſaid, however, there are a 
few ſticks of no inconſiderable ſizæe. In a word, the 
whole country is nothing more than a prodigious heap 
of barren rocks. | 

« The climate is extremely rigorous, There is but 
little appearance of ſummer before the middle of July ; 
and in September the approach of winter is very evi- 
dent. It has been remarked, that the winters within 
theſe few years have been leſs ſevere than they have 
been known heretofore. The cauſe of ſuch an altera- 
tion it would be difficult to diſcover. 

« All along the coaſt there are many rivers that 
empty themſelves into the ſea, yet there are but few of 
any conſideration ; and you muſt not imagine that the 
largeſt are any thing like what is generally underſtood 
by a river. Cuſtom has taught us to give them this 
appellation ; but the greateſt part of them are nothing 
more than broad brooks or rivulets. As they are only 
drains from the ponds, in dry weather they are every 
where fordable ; for, running upon a ſolid rock, they 
become broad without having a bed of any depth be- 
low the ſurface of the banks. 

« The ſuperficial appearance of this country is ex- 
tremely unfavourable. What may be hidden in its 
bowels, we cannot pretend to ſuggeſt : probably it may 
produce ſome copper ; the rocks in many places are 
impregnated with an ore of that reſemblance. Some- 
thing of a horny ſubſtance, which is extremely tranſpa- 
rent, and which will ſcale out into a multitude of ſmall 
ſheets, is often found amidſt the ſtones ; there are both 
black and white of this ſort, but the black is the moſt 
rare. It has been tried in fire, but ſeems to be no ways 
affected by heat. | 

© The ſpecies of wood here are not very various: 
excepting a few ſhrubs which have as yet received no 
name from the Europeans, the principal produce of the 
country is the different ſorts of ſpruce and pine, Of 
theſe, even in the more ſouthern parts, there is not a- 
bundance ; as you advance northwards they gradually 
diminifh ; and by the time you arrive at the 60th degree 
of latitude, the eye is not delighted with any ſort of 
herbage. Here the wretched reſidents build their mi- 
ſcrable habitations with the bones of whales. If ever 
they cheer their aching limbs with a fire, they gather 
a few ſticks from the 4 ſhore, which have probably 
been waſhed from Norway or Lapland. Here a vaſt 
3 of ſnow remains upon the land throughout 
the year. 

« Although the winter here is ſo exceſſively rigid, 
in ſummer the heat is ſometimes difagreeable ; and in 
that ſeaſon the weather is very moderate, and remark- 
ab'y ſerene, It is but ſeldom foggy, ſpeaking compa- 
ratively, between this and Newfoundland ; nor are you 
ſo frequently liable to thoſe deſtructive pales of wind 
which viſit many other parts of the globe. 
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4% It is in general high land, and ſometimes you 
meet with mountains of an aſtonithing height; yon are 


Britain. al ſo frequently preſented with proſpects that are really 


awful, and extremely romantic. 

« The inhabitants of New Britain are called E/%;- 
21aux ; for a particular account of whom, ſce the article 
ESK1IMAUX, 

BRITANNICUS, ſon to the emperor Claudius by 
Meſſalina, was excluded from the empire after his fa- 
ther had married Agrippina; who put her ſon Nero 
on the throne, and cauſcd Britannicus to be poiſoned, 
A. D. 55. 

BrITANNICUS, an Italian, one of the beſt humaniſts 
of the 15th century, was born at Breſcia. He publiſh- 
ed notes on Perſius, Juvenal, Terence, Statius and O- 
vid. He died in 1510. 

BRITE, or BRIGHT, in huſbandry. Wheat, bar- 
ley or any other grain, is ſaid to brite, when it grows 
over ripe and ſhatters. 

BRITTANY, or BRETACNE, a conliderable pro- 
vince of France, which is 150 miles in length, and 
112 in breadth. It is a peninſula, firrounded on all 
ſides hy the ocean, except on the eaſt where it joins 
to Anjon, Maine, Normandy, and Poitou. It is di- 
vided into the upper and lower; and therein are large 
foreſts. It carries on great trade, by reaſon of the 
many harbours on its coaſts. It was united tothe 
crown of France in 1522. Rennes is the capital 
town, 

BRITTLENESS, that quality of bodies on ac- 
count of which they are denominated brittle, or which 
ſubjects them to be caſily broken by preſſure or per- 
cuſſion. 

Brutle bodies arc cxtremely hard; a very ſmall per- 
cuſſion exerts a force on them equivalent to the great— 
eſt preſſure, and mus may ealily break them. This 
effect particularly rer kable in glaſs ſuddenly cool- 
ed, the britiiencls of wjtich is thereby much increaſed, 
Tin, though in itſcif tough, gives a brittleneſs to all 
the other metals when mixed therewith. The brittle- 
neſs of glaſs has been ſaid ariſe from the heteroge- 
ncity of the parts whercol it is compoſed, as ſalt and 
ſand can never bind ſufhcicntly together: but this can- 
not be the caſe, for the pure calces of metals, or any 
other fimple ſubſtances when vitrified, became brittle 
alſo. In timber brittleneſs ſeems to be connected 
with durability ; the more brittle any ſort of wood is, 
the more durable it is found. Thus oak is of very 
long duration ; while becch and birch, as being tough, 
preſently rot, and are of little ſervice in building. 

BRITTON (Thomas), the famous muſical ſmall- 
coal-man, was born at Higham Ferrers in Northamp- 
tonſhire. He ſerved his time in London, where he ſet 
up in a ſtable, next door to the little gate of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, on Clerkenwell-green, which he convert- 
ed into a honſe, Here getting acquainted with Dr Ga- 
renciers, his near neighbour, he became an excellent 
chemiſt, conſtructing a moveable laboratory, which was 
much admired by all who ſaw it. His {kill in mutic was 
noways inferior to that in chemiſtry, either in the 
theory or practice: he had for many years a well-fre- 
quented muſical club meeting at his own little cell; 
and was as well reſpected as known by perſons of the 
firſt quality ; being, above all, a valuable man in his mo- 
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ral character. In Ward's account of clubs, we are told, 
that © Britton's was firſt begun, at leaſt confirmed, 
by Sir Roger d'Elſtrange, a very muſical gentleman ; 
and that the attachment of Sir Roper and other inge- 
nious gentlemen, lovers of the — 44 to Britton, aroie 
from the profound regard he had in general to all man- 
ner of literature. It is obſerved, that this meeting 
was the firſt of the kind, and the undoubted parent of 
ſome of the moſt celebrated concertsin London, Ward, 
who was his cotemporary, ſays, that at the firſt inſti- 
tution of it, his concert was performed in his own 
houſe, which is thus deſcribed. ** On the ground floor 
was a repoſitory for ſmall-coal : over that was the con- 
cert room, which was very long and narrow ; and had 
a ceiling ſo low, that a tall man could but juſt ſtand 
upright in it. The ſtairs to this room were on the out- 
ſide of the houſe, and could ſcarce be aſcended without 


crawling. The houſe itſelf was very old and low built, 


and in every reſpect ſo mean as to be a fit habitation 
only for a very poor man.” Notwithſtanding all this 
manſion, deſpicable as it may ſeem, 2 to it as 
polite an audience as ever the opera did. At theſe 
concerts Dr Pepuſch, Mr Handel, Mr Baniſter, Mr 
Henry Needler, and other capital maſters, were per- 
formers. At the firſt inſtitution of this club, it is 
certain Britton would receive no gratuity whatever from 
his gueſts, and was offended when ever any was offer- 
ed him. According to ſume, however, he departed 
from this; and the rules were, Britton found the in- 
ſtruments, the ſubſcription was 10s. a year, and they 
had coffee at a penny a diſh. The ſingularity of his 
character, the courſe of his ſtudies, and the collections 
he made, induced ſuſpicions that Britton was not the 
man he ſeemed to be. Among other groundleſs con- 
jectures, his muſical aſſembly was thought by ſome to 
be only a cover for ſeditious meetings; by others, for 
magical purpoſes; and Britton himſelf was taken for 
an atheilt, a Preſbyterian, a Jeſuit, &c. The circum- 
ſtances of this man's death are not leſs remarkable than 
thoſe of his life. There lived at that time one Samuel 
Honeyman, a blackſmith by trade, who became very 
famous for a faculty which he poſſeſſed of ſpeaking as 
it his voice proceeded from ſome diſtant part of the 
houſe were he ſtood; in ſhort, he was one of thoſe 
men called Veutrilogui“. i.e. thoſe that ſpeak from 
their bellies. One Kobe an acquaintance of Britton's, 
was fouliſh enough to introduce this man, unknown, 
to Britton, for the ſole purpoſe of terrifying him ; and 
he ſucceeded in it. Honeyman without moving his 
lips or ſeeming to ſpeak, announced, as from afar off, 
tie death of Britton within a few hours, with an inti- 
mation that the only way to avert his doom was for 
him to fall on his knees immediately and fay the Lord's 
prayer: the poor man did as he was bid, went home 
and took to his bed, and in a few days died, leaving 
his friend Mr Robe to enjoy the fruits of his mirth. 
This happened in September 1714. Britton left be- 
hind him a large collection of books, muſic, and muli- 
cal iuſtruments. Of the former Sir Hans Sloane was 
a conſiderable purchaſer. His collection of muſic, 
moſtly pricked by himſelf, and very neatly, fold for 
near L. 100. In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a painting 
of him taken from the life. A mezzotinto print was ta- 
ken from his picture, for which Mr Hughes (author 
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of the ſiege of Damaſcas and a frequenter performer at 
Britton's concerts) wrote the following line: 


Tho' mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace and arts unpurchas'd dwell ; 
Well plcas'd, Apollo thither led his train, 
And muſic warbled in her ſweeteſt ſtrain, 
Cyllenius fo, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing gueſts to poor Philemon's grove. 
Let uſcleſs pomp behold, and bluſh to find 

So low a ſtation, ſuch a lib'ral mind. 


BRIVA-154aR= (anc. geog.), a town of Gallia Bel- 

ica on the river Iſara or Oyſe; now Pontoy/e. 

BRIVATES, (anc. geog.), a port of Gallia Cel- 
tica ; now Breſt in Brittany. 

BRIVES-L4a-GaLrLAakD, town of France, in lower 
Limoſin. It ſtands in a fruitful plain, oppoſite to an iſlaud 
formed by the river Coreze, over which there are two 
handſome bridges. E. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 45. 15. 

BRIXELLUM, (anc. geog), a town of Gallia 
Ciſpadana ; remarkable for being the place where O- 
tho killed himſelf after the battle of Bedriacum : now 
Berſ«ll>, or aye in the territory of Rhegio. 

BRIXEN, (the biſhopric of), is ſeated in Tirol, in 
Germany, near the frontiers of Friuli and Carinthia, 
towards the caſt. The biſhop has a vote and ſeat in 
the diet of the empire, and furniſhes his contingent 
when any tax is laid on Tirol. The principal places 
are Brixen, Sertzingen, Breuneck, and Lientz. 

BRIXEN, the capital of the biſhopric of the ſame 
name, and where the biſhop commonly reſides, is ſeat- 
ed on the river Eiſache, at ſome diſtance from the 
mountain Brenner. It is ſurrounded with mountains, 
where there are plenty of vineyards, which yield good 
red wine, It is a populous town; and the houſes are 
well built with piazzas, and are painted on the outſide. 
The public buildings are very handſome, and there are 
It is, much frequented, on 
account of the mineral waters that are near it. E. 
Long. 11. 50. N. Lat. 46. 35. 

BRIXIA (anc, geog), a town of the Cenomani in 
the Regio Tranſpadana : now Breſcia, capital of the 
Breſciano. 

BRIZA, QUAKING-GRASS, in botany: a genus 
of the digynia order; belonging to the triandria claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 4th order, Gramina. The calyx is two-valved, 
and multiflorous ; the ſpicula bifarious, or ſpread to 
the two ſides; with the ſmall valves heart-ſhaped and 
blunt, and the inner one ſmall in proportion to the 
reſt. There are five ſpecies of briza; two of which 
arc natives of Britain, viz. the media, or middle qua- 
king-graſs, and the minor, or ſmall quaking-graſs. 
They grow in paſture grounds, 

PLE, i, huſbandry, denotes ground that has lain 

untilled. 


lon 
| .. ihelters uſed by gardeners who have 


not walls on the north-ſide, to keep cold winds from 
damaging their beds of melons. They are incloſures 
about ſix or ſeven feet high, and an inch or more thick ; 
made of ſtraw, ſupported by ſtakes fixed into the 
ground, and props acroſs on both inſide and outſide ; 
and faſtened together with willow-twigs, or iron-wire. 

BROACH, Boch (from the French rache, de 
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notes an 'awl or bodkin; alſo a large packing-needle, 
A ſpit, in ſome parts of England, is called a broach ; 
and from this word comes to pierce or broach a barre]. 
In Scotland, breach, broche, or brotche, is the name of 
an utenſil which the Highlanders uſe, like the fbu/a 
of the Romans, to faſten their veſt. They are uſuall 

made of ſilver ; of a round figure, with a tongue crof- 
ing its diameter, to faſten the folds of the garment ; 
ſometimes with two tongues, one on each fide of 2 
croſs-bar in the middle. There are preſerved in ſeve- 
ral families, ancient brotches of very elegant workman- 
ſhip, and richly ornamented. Some of them are inſcri- 
hed with names, to which particular virtues uſed to be 
attributed ; others are furniſhed with receptacles for 
relics, ſuppoſed to preſerve from harm. So that theſe 
brotches ſeem to have been wore not only for uſe but 
as amuleis. One or two of this ſort are figured and 
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deſcribed by Mr Pennant, Tour in Scotl. i. 90. iii. 14. 


edit. 3d. 

BROADCAST, as oppoſed to the drill huſbandry, 
de notes the method of cultivating corn, turnips, pulſe, 
clover, the foreign graſſes, and moſt other field-plants, 
that are not tranſplanted by ſowing them with the 
hand; in which method they are ſcattered over the 
ground at large, and thence ſaid to be ſown in broad- 
caſt. This is called the % huſbandry, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the drill, horſe-hoeing, or new huſband- 
ry. Sec AGRICULTURE. 

Bgoab- piece, a denomination given to certain gald 
pieces broader than a guinea; particularly Caroluſes 
and Jacobuſes, | 

BRroaD-ſide, in the ſea-language, a diſcharge of all 
the guns on one-ſide of a ſhip at the ſame time. A 
broad-fide is a kind of volley of cannonade, and ought 
never to be given at a diſtance from the enemy above 
muſket-ſhot at point-blank. 

BROCADE, or BOCA Do, a ſtuff of gold, ſilver, 
or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, and 
other ornaments, according to the fancy of the mer- 
chants or manufacturers. 

Formerly the word ſignified only a ſtuff, wove all of 
gold, both in the warp and in the woof, or all of ſilver, 
or of both mixed together; thence it paſſed to thoſe of 
ſtuffs in which there was ſilk mixed, to raiſe and termi- 
nate the gold or ſilver flowers: but at preſent all ſtuffs, 
even thoſe of ſilk alone, whether they be grograms of 
Tours, or of Naples, ſattins, and even taffeties or luſ- 
trings, if they be but adorned and worked with ſome 
flowers or other figures, are called brocades. 

In manufacturing brocades, the flatted gilt wire is 
ſpun on threads of yellow filk approaching as near as 
may be to the colour of gold itſelf. The wire, wind- 
ing off from a bobbin, twiſts abont the thread as it 
ſpins round ; and, by means of curious machinery, too 
complex to be deſcribed here, a number of threads are 
thus twiſted at once by the turning of one wheel. The 
principal art conſiſts in ſo regulating the motion, that 
the ſeveral circumyolutions of the flatted wire on each 
ſide may Juſt touch one another, and form, as it were, 
one continued covering. It is ſaid, that at Milan there 
is made a ſort of flatted wire gilt only on one ſide, 
which is wound upon the thread ſo that only the gilt 
ſide appears; and that the preparation of this wire is 
kept a ſccret, and has been attempted in other places 
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Brocade. with little ſacceſs. There is alſo a gilt copper wire, 
made in the ſame manner as the gilt ſilver: Savary ob- 
ſerves, that this kind of wire, called falſe gold, is pre- 
pared chiefly at Nuremberg ; and that the ordinances 
of France, require it to be ſpun, for its diſtinction from 


the gilt ſilver, on flaxen or hempen threads, A Bri- 
tiſh writer takes notice, that the Chineſe, inſtead of 
flatted gilt wire, uſe lips of gilt paper, which they both 
interweave in their ſtaffs and twiſt upon ſilk threads: 
this practice he inconſiderately propoſes as a hint to the 
Britiſh weaver. But, whatever be the pretended beauty 
of ſtuffs of this kind of manufacture, it. is obvious that 
they muſt want durability. The Chineſe themſelves, 
according to Du Halde's account, ſenſible of this im- 
perfection, ſcarcely nſe them any otherwiſe than in 
tapeſtries, and ſuch other ornaments as are not intend- 
ed to be mach worn, or expoſed to moiſture. 

The Venetians have carricd on a large trade to the 


Commerce of Levant, in a kind of brocade called damaſguete, which, 
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though it has only about half the quantity of gold or 
ſilver as that made in England, looks far more beautiful. 
The flatted wire is neither wound cloſe together on the 
ſilk threads, nor the threads ſtruck cloſe in the wea- 
ving ; yet, by paſſing the ſtuff betwixt rolls, the diſpo- 
ſition and management of which is kept a ſecret, the 
tiſſue or flower is made to appear one entire brilliant. 
plate of gold or ſilver, The French miniſtry, ever vi- 
gilant for the advancement of arts and commerce, jad- 
ged this manufacture important enough to deſerve their 
attention; and accordingly, for contriving the machi- 
nery, they engaged the ingenious M. Vaucanſon, 
known throughout Europe for his curious picces of me- 
chaniſm, who, in the memoirs of the academy for the 
year 1757, lately printed, gives an account of his ſuc- 
ceſs, and of the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a manufacture at 
Lyons. 

The lower roll is made of wood, 32 inches in length 
and 14 in diameter ; the upper one of copper, 36 inches 
long and 8 in diameter : this laſt is hollow, and open 
at one end, for introducing iron heaters. For making 
the rolls cylindrical, he has a particular kind of Jathe, 
wherein the cutting tool, which the moſt dexterous hand 
could not guide in a ſtraight line through ſuch a length 
as 36 inches, is made to fie, by means of a ſcrew, on 
two large ſteel rulers, perfectly ſtraight, and capable of 
being moved at pleaſure, nearer, and always exactly 
parallel, to the axis of the roll. 

He firſt diſpoſed the rolls nearly as in the common 
flatting mill. In this diſpoſition, ten men were ſcarcely 
ſufficient for turning them with force enough to duly 
extend the gilding; and the collars, in which the axcs 
of the rolls turned at each end, wore or gulled ſo faſt, 
that the preſſure continually diminiſhed, inſomuch that 
a piece of ſtuff of ten ells had the gilding ſenſibly leſs 
extended on the laſt part than on the firſt. He endea- 
voured to obviate this inconvenience by ſcrewing the rolls 
cloſer and cloſer in proportion as the ſtuff paſſed thro, 
or as the wearing of the collars occaſioned more play 
between them ; but this method produced an imperfec- 
tion in the ſtuff, every turn of the ſcrew making a ſenſible 
bar acroſs it. To leſſen the attrition, each end of the 
axis, inſtead of a collar, was made to turn bet cen three 
iron cylinders called friction wheels : but even this did 
not anſwer fully, for now another ſource of unequal 
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preſſure was diſcovered. 


wiſe loſt its roundneſs, ſo that the preſſure varied in 
different points of its revolution. On trying different 
Kinds both of European and Indian woods, all the hard 
ones ſplir, the ſoft ones warped without ſplitting, and, 
of more than 20 rolls, there was not one which conti- 
nued round for 24 hours even witbout being worked in 
the machine, 

Theſe failures put him upon contriving another me- 
thod of preſſing the rolls together, ſo that the force 
ſhould always accommodate itſelf to whatever inequa- 
lities might happen. The axis of the copper roll be- 
ing made to turn between friftion-wheels as before, that 
of the wooden one is preſſed upwards by a lever at cach 
end furniſhed with a half collar for receiving the end 
of the axis. Each lever has the end of its ſhort arm 
ſupported on the frame of the machine, and the long 
arm is drawn upwards by an iron rod communicatin 
with the end of the ſhort arm of another lever Raced 
horizontally : to the long arm of this lever is hung a 
weight, and the levers are ſo proportioned, that a 
weight of 30 pounds preſſes the rolls together with a 
force equivalent to 17,536 pounds, which was found 
to be the proper force for the ſufficient extenſion of the 
gilding. By this contrivance four men can turn the 
rolls with more caſe than ten can turn theſe which are 
kept together by ſcrews; and the ſame weight acting 
uniformly in every part, the preſſure continues always 
equal, though the wooden roll ſhould even become oval, 
and though the ſtuff be of unequal thickneſs. 

A piece of cloth, of about two ells, is ſewed to the 
beginning and end of the ſtuff, to keep it out to its 
width when it enters and parts from the rolls, which 
could not be done by the hands for fear of burning or 
braiſing them; as it would take too much time to ſew 
theſe cloths to every ſmall piece of an ell or two, a 
number of theſe is ſewed together. The ſtuff is roll- 
ed upon a cylinder, which is placed behind the ma- 
chine, and its axis preſſed down by ſprings to Keep the 
ſtnff tight as it comes off. Four iron bars, made red 
hot, are introduced into the copper roll, which in half 
an hour acquires the proper degree of heat, or nearly 
ſuch a one as is uſed for the ironing of linen: the 
wooden roll js then laid in its place, and the machine 
ſet to work, If more than 30 ells are to be paſſed at 
once, the wooden roll muſt be changed for another, for 
it will not bear a long continuance of the heat without 
danger of ſplitting ; and therefore the manufacturer 
ſhould be provided with ſeveral of theſe rolls, that when 
one is removed, another may be ready to ſupply its 
room : as ſoon as taken off from the machine, it ſhould 
be wrapt in a cloth and laid in a moiſt place, 

The principal inconvenience attending the uſe of this 
machine, is, that the heat neceſſary for extending the 
gilding, though it improves the brightneſs of white and 
yellow ſilks, 1s injurious to ſome eolours, as crimſon and 

recen. A double preſſure will not ſupply the place of 
ko and the only method of preventing this injury, 
or rendering it as ſlight as poſlble, appeared to be, to 


paſs the ſtaff through with great celerity. 
Method of Cleaning BRoc abt when ſullied, For this 
purpoſe neither alkalics nor ſoap muſt be uſed ; becauſe 
the former, while they clean the gold, corrode the ſilk, 
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and 


The wooden roll, being com- Brocade, 
preſſible, had its diameter ſenſibly diminiſhed: it like 
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Procetel and change or diſcharge its colour; and the latter alſo 


alters the ſhade, and even the ſpecies, of certain colours. 


Zrogling. But ſpirit of wine may be uſcd without any danger of 


Commeree of this ſpirit diſguiſed. 


its injuring either the colour or quality of the ſubject; 
and in many caſes proves as effectual for reſtoring the 
luſtre of the gold, as the moſt corroſive detergents, A 
rich brocade, flowered with a variety of colours, after 
being.diſagreeably tarniſhed, had the luſtre of the gold 
perfectly reſtored by waſhing it with a ſoft bruſh dipt 
in warm ſpirit of wine, and ſome of the colours of the 
ſilk which were likewiſe foiled became at the ſame time 
remarkably bright and lively. Spirit of wine ſeems to 
he the only material adapted to this intention, and pro- 
bably the boaſted ſecret of certain artiſts is noother than 
Dr Lewis ſays he docs not know 


47, p. 39. of any other that is of ſufficient activity to diſcharge 


the foul matter, without being hurtful to the ſilk. As 
to powders, however fine, and however cautiouſly uſed, 
they ſcratch and wear the gold, which here is only fu- 
perficial, and of extreme tenuity, 

Brocabe-Shell, the Engliſh name of a ſyecies of 
LIMAX., 

BROCATEL, or BrxocADEL, a kind of coarſe bro- 
cade ; chiefly uſed for tapeſtry. 

BROCCOLI, a kind of cabbage cultivated for the 
uſe of the table. Sce Brass1Ca. 

BROCHE, or BOA. Sce BROACN. 

BROCK, among ſportſmen, a term uſed to denote 
a badger.—A hart, too, of the third year, is called a 
brock or brocket ; and a hind of the ſame year is called 
a brocket”s ſiſter. 

BROD, a town of Hungary, in the county of Poſ- 
ſega in Sclavonia, ſeated on the river Save. It was 
once more conſiderable than at preſent; and is memo- 
rable for a victory obtained over the Turks in 1668. 
ZE. Long. 18. 36. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

BRODEAU (John), in Latin Brodens, a great 
critic, on whom Lypſius, Scaliger, Grotius, and all the 
learned, have beſtowed great encomiums, was deſcend- 
ed from a noble family in France, and born at Tours in 
1500. He was liberally educated, and placed under 
Alciat to ſtudy the civil law; but ſoon forſaking that, 
he gave himſelf up wholly to languages and the belles 
lettres. Hetravelled into Italy, where he became ac- 
quainted with Sadolet, Bembus, and other famous wits ; 
and here (ſays Thaunus) he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of mathematics, philoſophy, and the ſacred languages, 
in which he made no ſmall proficiency. Then, return- 
ing to his own country, he led a retired, but not an 
idle, life, as his many learned Incubrations abundantly 
teſtify. He was a man free from all ambition and vain 
glory, and ſuffered his works to be publiſhed rather un- 
der the ſanction and authority of others than under his 
own. His chief works are, 1. A commentary on the 
Anthologia. 2. Ten books of miſcellanies. 3. Notes 
on Oppian, Euripides, &c, He died in 1563, aged 63. 

BRODERA, or BAO DRA, a town of Alla, in the 
empire of the Great Mogul. It ſtands in a large ſandy 
plain, on the little river Waſſet ; and is fortified, after 
the old way, with pretty good walls and towers. It 1s 
inhabited by Banians and callico-weavers. The country 
about it produces plenty of gum lac and indigo. E. 
Long. 72. 30. N. Lat. 22. 10. 

BROGLING yok EELSs; the ſame withSNIGGLING. 
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BROGLIO, a town of Piedmont in Italy, and ca- 
pit-l of a county of the ſame name, ſituated near the 


frontiersof Provence, in E. Long. 6. 42. N. Lat. 44. 12. Trecker. 


BROKE (Sir Robert), lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas,in England, was the ſon of Thomas Broke, Eſq; 
of Claverly in Shropſhire, and educated at Oxford ; from 
whence he removed to the Middle Temple, and ſoon 
became a very eminent lawyer. In the year 1542, he 
was choſen ſummer reader, and double reader in 1550. 
In 1552, he was made ſerjeant at law; and the year 
following (firſt of queen Mary), lord chief juſtice of 
the common pleas ; about which time he reccived the 
hononr of knighthood. Stow ſays he was recorder of 
London and ſpeaker of the houſe of commons ; which 
is confirmed by a manuſcript in the Aſhmolcan library. 
He died and was buried at Claverly in Shropſhire, the 
place of his nativity, in 1558. Wood gives him the 
character of a great lawyer and an upright judge. His 
works are, 1, An abridgement containing an abſtract 
of the year-books till the time of queen Mary. 2. Cer- 
tain caſes adjudged in the reign of Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. and queen Mary. 3. Reading on the ſtatute 
of limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2. 

BROK EN-w1xDp, among farricrs. See FARRIERV. 

BROKER. The origin of the word is conteſted ; 
ſome derive it from the French brojer, © to prind ;” 
others from brocarder, “ to cavil, or triggle; others 
deduce broker from a trader broken, and that from the 
Saxon broc ©* misfortune,” which is often the truc 
reaſon of a man's breaking, In which view, a broker 
is a broken trader by misfortune ; and it is ſaid none 
but ſuch were formerly admitted to that employment. 

BROKERS are of three kinds; exchange-brokers, 
ſtock-brokers, and pawn-brokers. 

Exchange BROKERS, are a ſort of negociators, who 
contrive, make, and conclude bargains between mer- 
chants and tradeſmen, in matters of money or merchan- 
diſe, for which they have a fee or premium. Theſe, 
in old Engliſh law-books, are called broggers, and in 
Scotland, S roccarii, i. e. according to Skene, mediators 
or interceſſors in any contract, &c. 

They make it their buſineſs to know the alteration 
of the courſe of exchange, to inform merchants how it 
gocs, and to notify to thoſe who have money to receive 
or pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons for negoci- 
ating the exchange with; and when the matter is ac- 
compliſhed, that is, when the money is paid, they 
have for brokage 28. per 1001. ſterling. Theſe, by 
the ſtature of 8 and 9 William III. are to be li- 
cenſed jin London by the lord mayor, who gives them 
an oath, and takes bond for the faithfal execution of 
their offices. If any perſon ſhall act as a broker without 
being thus licenſed and admitted, he ſhall forfeit the 


ſum of 5o0ol. ; and perſons employing him, 51. ; and 


brokers are to regiſter contracts, &c. under the like 
penalty : alſo brokers ſhall not deal for themſelves, on 
pain of forfeiting 2001. They are to carry about 
with them a ſilver medal, having the king's arms aud 
the arms of the city, and pay 40 8. a- year to the cham- 
ber of the city, 

In France, till the middle of the 17th century, their 
exchange-brokers were called courtiers de change; but 
by an arret of council in 1639, the name was changed 
for that more creditable one of agent de change, langue, 

& 


Sroker. & finance ; and in the beginning of the 18th century, 
A co render the office ſtill more honourable, the title of 
king's counſellors was added. 

At Grand Cairo, and ſeveral places of the Levant, 
the Arabs, who do the office of exchange-brokers, are 
called conſuls ; the manner of whoſe negociating with 
the European merchants has ſomething in it ſo very 
particular, that we have reſerred it to a diſtinct article. 
dee CONSUL. | 

The exchange-brokers at Amſterdam, called e- 
ders, are of two kinds ; the one, like the Engliſh, call- 
ed ſworn-brokers, becauſe of the oath they take before 
the burgo- maſters; but the others negociate without 
any commiſſion, and are called wa/king brokers, The 
firſt are in number 395 ; whereof 375 are Chriſtians, 
and 20 Jews : the others are near double that number ; 
ſo that in Amſterdam there are near 1000 exchange- 

| brokers. —The difference between the two conliſts in 
this : The books and perſons of the former are allowed 
as evidence inthe courts of juſtice; whereas, in caſe of 
diſpate, the latter are diſowned, and their bargains diſ- 
annulled. 

The fee of the ſworn exchanye-brokers of Amſter- 
dam is fixed by two regulations, of 1613 and 1623, 
with regard to matters of exchange, to 18 ſols for 100 
livres de gros, or 600 florins ; i. e. three ſols for 100 
florins ; payable, half by the drawer and half by the 
perſon who pays the money. But cuſtom has made 
conſiderable alterations herein. 

The Jews, Armenians, and Banians, are the chief 
brokers throughout moſt parts of the Levant and the 
Indies. In Perſia, all affairs are tranſacted by a fort 
of brokers whom they called elal, i. e. great talkers. 
The manner of making their markets is very ſingular : 
after the brokers have launched out into long, and 
uſually impertinent diſcourſes, coming towards a con- 
claſion, they only converſe with their fingers. The 
bayer and ſcller's broker each take the other by the 
Tight hand, which they cover with their coat, or a 
handkerchief : the finger ſtretched out ſtands for ix; 
bent for five ; the tip of the finger for one ; the whole 
hand for 100; and the hand clenched, for 1000. They 
will expreſs even pounds, ſhillings, aud pence, by their 
hands. During all this myſtic commerce, the two 
brokers appear as cold and compoſed as if there were 
nothing paſſing between them. | 

The French diſtinguiſh two kinds of brokers ; one 
for the ſervice of merchants, the other of manufactu- 
rers, artificers, and workmen. The buſineſs of the 
former is to facilitate the ſale of goods in the wholeſale 
and mercantile way ; that of the other, to procure the 

oods wanted for manufacturers, artificers, &c. or to 
ſell their goods when made. At Paris there is ſcarce 
a company of tradeſmen, or even mechanics, but have 
their brokers, who are uſually taken out of their body, 
and make it their fole buſineſs to negociate in the par- 
ticular kinds of goods to which ſuch company is by 
ſtatutes reel There are brokers for drapery, 
brokers for grocery, brokers for mercery, &c, There 
are even brokers for tanners, curricrs, cutlers, and the 
like. 

Stock- Brokers, in England, are thoſe who are employ- 
ed to buy and fell ſhares in the joint ſtock of a company 
or corporation, and alſo in the public funds. As the 
practice of ſtock-jobbing has been carricd to ſuch an 
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exceſs as became not only ruinous to a great number of Broker, 
private families, but even affected, or at leaſt might Erome. 


ſoon affect, the public credit of the nation, the legiſ- 
lature thought fit to put a ſtop to it, or at leaſt to 
bring it within certain bounds, and under ſome regu- 
lation, The negociations, &c. of theſe brokers are 
regulated by ſtat. 6 Geo. I. cap 18. and 7 and 10 Geo. 
II. cap. 8. which, among other things, enact, that con- 
tracts in the nature of wagers, &c. incur a penalty of 
L. 500, and by the ſale of ſtock, of which the ſeller 
is not poſſeſſed, a forfeit of L. 100; and that brokers 
keep a book, in which all contracts, with their dates, 
and the names of the parties concerned, ſhall be enter- 
ed, on pain of L. 50, 

Pawn- BROKERS, perſons who keep ſhops, and lend 
money upon pledges to neceſſitons perſons, and moſt 
commonly at an exorbitant intereſt, They are more 
properly ſtyled pawn-takers, or tally-mem ; ſometimes 
fripers, or friperers, Theſe are meant in 1 Jac. I cap. 
xxi. ſect. 5. where it is declared, that the ſale of goods 
wrongfully taken to any broker, or pawn-broker, in 
London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, or within wo miles 
of London, does not alter the property. And (ſect. 7.) 
if a broker, having received ſuch goods, ſhall not, upon 
requeſt of the owner, diſcover them, how and when he 
came by them, and to whom they are conveyed, he 
ſhall forfeit the double value thereof, to be recovered 
by action of debt, &c. 

In the cities of Italy, there are companies eſtabliſhed 
by authority for the letting out money on pawns, call- 
ed mounts of piety; a title little becoming ſuch inſtitu- 
tions, In ſome parts of Italy, they have alſo mounts of 
piety of another kind, wherein they only receive ready 
money, and return it again with intereſt, at a certain 
ſum per annum. At Bologna, they have ſeveral ſuch 
mounts, which are diſtinguiſhed into An and perpe- 
tua/: the intereſt of the former is only four per cent. 
that of the latter, ſeven. 

BROKERS are alſo thoſe who ſell old houſehold fur- 
niture, and wearing apparel, &c. 

BROME (Alexander), a poet and attorney in the 
lord mayor's court in the reign of Charles II. was the 
author of the greateſt part of thoſe ſongs and epigrams 
which were publiſhed in favour of the royaliſts, and 
againſt the rump, as well in Oliver Cromwell's time as 
during the rebellion. Theſe, together with his Epiſtles 
and Epigrams tranſlated from different authors, were 
all printed in one volume 8vo after the Reſtoration. He 
alſo publiched a verſion of Horace, by himſelf and 
others, which is very far from being a bad one, He 
leftbehind him a comedy, entitled The Cunning Lovers: 
and the world is indebted to him for two volumes of 
Richard Brome's plays in octavo; many of which, but 
for his care in preſerving and publiſhing them, would 
wed probability have been entirely loſt. He died in 
1666. 

BROME er a dramatic writer who lived in 
the reign of king CharlesI. and was cotemporary with 
Decker, Ford, Shirley, &c. His extraction was mean, 
he having been originally no better than a menial ſer- 
vant to the celebrated Ben Johnſon. He wrote himſelf, 
however, into high reputation, as is teſtified not only 
by various commendatory verſes written by his cotem- 
poraries and prefixed to many of his plays, but alſo by 
ſome lines which his quondam maſter addreſſed to him 

on 
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firſt great point, to apply cloſely to the ſtudy of men 
and manners, His genius was entirely turned to come- 
dy ; and therefore 2 proper province was obſervation 
more than reading. His plots are all his own, and are 
far from being ill conducted; and his characters, which 
for the moſt part are ſtrongly marked, were the oftspring 
of his own jadgment and experience, and his cloſe at- 
tention to the foibles of the human heart. In a word, 
his plays in general are good ones; met with great 
applauſe when firſt ated ; and as Langbain informs 
us, were thought by the players worthy to be revived, 
to their own profit and the author's honour, in that 
critical age which he himſelf lived in. Nay, we have 
had a proof even in our own time, of the merit of one 
of his comedies, which, with a very little alteration has 
lately been revived, and with great ſucceſs, viz. The Jo- 
vial Crew, which for noleſs hen three ſcaſons running 
brought crouded audiences to the theatre-royal in Co- 
vent Garden at all the frequent repetitions of its per- 
formance. The comedies which the author left behind 
him are 15 in number; ten of which are collected to- 
gether as abovementioned, in two volumes octavo. 
He joined alſo with Thomas Heywood in a play call- 
ed The Lancaſhire Witches, 

BROMELIA, the P1xE-4aPPLE: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
Ioth order, Coronarie. 

Species, Of this genus Linnæus enumerates ſeven 
ſpecies ; but the following are the moſt remarkable, 
I. The ananas; of which there are ſix varieties, viz. 
1. The ovatus, or oval-ſhaped pine-apple. 2. The 
pyramidalis, pyramidal, or ſugar-loaf pine. 3. The 

laber, with ſmooth leaves. 4. The lucidus, with 
ſhining green leaves. 5. The ſerrotinns, with a yel- 
lowiſh coloured fleſh. 6. The viridis, or green pine- 
apple. The other ſpecies are, II. The nudicaulis, 
with the lower leaves indented and prickly. III. The 
lingulata, with obtuſe, ſawed, and prickly leaves.— 
The firſt ſort hath leaves very like ſome ſorts of aloes, 
but not ſo thick and ſucculent, which are ſtrongly 
armed with black ſpines. From the centre of the 

lant ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which is near three feet 

igh, the lower part of which is garniſhed with entire 
leaves placed alternately at every joint. The upper 
part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with flowers ſet in a looſe 
ſpike or thyrſe quite round : theſe are ſucceeded by 
oval ſeed - veſſels, having a longitudinal partition, in 
the centre of which are faſtened ſmooth cylindrical 
{ceds.— The ſecond hath ſhorter leaves than the firſt, 
which are ſharply ſawed on their edges, and of a deep 
green colour. The flower; ſtem ariſes from the centre of 
the plant, which divides upward into ſeveral branches: 
the upper part of theſe are garniſhed with ſpikes of 
flowers, which eome out alternately from the ſides of 
the branches, each having a narrow entire leaf juſt be- 
low it, which are longer than the ſpike. The flowers 
are placed very cloſe on the ſpikes ; and when they 
decay, the empalement turns to an oval pointed ſeed- 
veſſel, incloſing ſeeds of the ſame ſhape with the 
other, 

Culture, Gc. The firſt ſort of ananas is the moſt 
tommon in Europe; but the ſecond ſort is much pre- 
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ferable to it, the fruit of this being larger and much Drometia, 
better flayoured : the juice of this ſort is not ſo aſtrin. w— 


gent as that of the firſt; ſo that this fruit may be 
eaten in great quantity with leſs danger. This ſort 
frequently produces ſuckers immediately under the 
fruit, whereby it may be increaſed much faſter than 
the common ſort ; ſo that in a few years it may be 
the beſt common ſort in Britain.—The third fort is 
preſerved by ſome curious perſons for the ſake of va- 
riety ; but the fruit is not worth any thing.—The ſort 
with very ſmooth graſs-green leaves was raiſed from 
ſeeds taken out of a rotten fruit which came from the 
Welt-Indies to the late Henry Heathcote, Eſq ; from 
whom Mr Miller received one plant, which produced 
large frait : this is what the people of America call 
the king pine. — The plants are propagated by planting 
the crowns which grow on the fruit, or the ſuckers 
which are produced either from the ſides of the plants 
or under the fruit: both which are found to be equally 
good ; although by ſome perſons the crown is thought 
preferable to the ſuckers, as ſuppoſing it would produce 
fruit ſooner than the ſuckers, which is certainly a 
miſtake. The ſackers and crowns muſt be laid to dry 
ina warm place for four or five days, or more (ac- 
cording to the moiſture of the part which adhered to 
the old plant or fruit) ; for if they are immediately 
planted, they will rot, The certain rule of judging 
when they are fit to plant, is by obſerving if the bot- 
tom is healed over and become hard ; for if the ſuck- 
ers are drawn off carefully from the old plants, they 
will have a hard ſkin over the lower part, ſo need not 
lic ſo long as the crowns of thoſe whoſe bottoms are 
moiſt, But whenever a crown is taken from the fruit, 
or the ſuckers from old plants, they ſhould be imme- 
diately diveſted of their bottom-leaves, ſo high as to 
allow depth for their planting ; ſo that they may be 
thoroughly dry and healed in every part, leſt when 
they receive heat and moiſture they ſhould periſh, 
which often happens when this methed is not ob- 
ſerved. If theſe ſuckers or crowns are taken off late 
in the autumn, or during the winter, or early in the 
bent they ſhould be laid in a dry place in the ſtove 
or a fortnight or three weeks before they are planted; 
but in the e ſeaſon, they will be fit for planting 
in a week at fartheſt. 

Theſe ſhould be planted in a rich good kitchen- 
garden mould, not too heavy ſo as to detain the moi- 
ſture too long, nor over light and ſandy ; but where 
this is wanting, you ſhould procure ſome freſh earth 
from a good paſture, which ſhould be mixed with a- 
bout a third part of rotten neats dung, or the dun 
of an old mellon or cucumber bed which is well con- 
ſumed. Theſe ſhould be mixed fix or cight months 
before they are uſed, but if it be a year it will be the 
better ; and ſhould be often turned, that their parts 
may be the beiter united, as alſo the clods well broken. 
This carth ſhould not be ſcreened very fine ; for if you 
only clear it of the great ſtones, it would be better for 
the plants than when it is made too fine. You ſhonld 
always avoid mixing any ſand with the earth, unleſs 
it be extremely ſtiff, and then it will be neceſſary to 
have it mixed at leaſt fx months or a year before it is 
uſed ; and it muſt be frequently turned, that the ſand 
may be incorporated in the earth, ſo as to divide its 
parts; but you ſhould not put more than a ſixth part 

of 
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Bromelia. of ſand; for too mach ſand is very injurious to theſe 
plants. 


In the ſummer ſeaſon, theſe plants muſt be 
frequently watered ; but you ſhould not give them large 
quantities at a time: you muſt alſo be very careful 
that the moiſture is not detained in the pots by the 
holes being ſtopped, for that will ſoon deſtroy the 
plants. If the ſeaſon is warm, they ſhould be watered 
twice a-week; but in a cool ſeaſon, once a-week will 
be often enough: and, during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
you ſhould once a-week water them gently all over 
their leaves; which will waſh the filth from off them, 
and thereby greatly promote the growth of the plants. 

There are ſome perſons who frequently ſhift theſe 
plants from pot to pot. But this is by no means to be 
practiſed by thoſe who propoſe to have large well- 
flavoured fruit: for, unleſs the pots be filled with the 
roots, by the time the plants begin to ſhow their 
ſruit, they commonly produce ſmall fruit, which have 
generally large crowns on them; therefore the plants 
will not require to be new potted oftener than twice 
in a ſeaſon, The firſt time ſhould be about the end 
of April, when the ſuckers and crowns of the former 
year's fruit (which remained all the winter in thoſe 
pots in which they were firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger pots; 7. e. thoſe which were in halfpenny 
or three farthing pots ſhould be put into penny or at 
moſt three-halfpenny pots, according to the ſize of 
the plants; for you muſt be very careful not to over- 
pot them, nothing being more prejudicial to theſe 
plants. The ſecond time for ſhifting them is in 
the beginning of Auguſt; when you ſhould ſhift thoſe 
which are of a proper ſize for fruiting the following 
ſpring in two-penny pots, which are full large enough 
or any of theſe plants. At each of theſe times of 
ſhifting the plants, the bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, 
and ſome new bark added, to raiſe the bed up to the 
height it was at firſt made; and when the pots are 
plunged again into the bark-bed, the plants ſhould be 
watered gently all over their leaves, to waſh off the 
filth, and to ſettle the earth to the roots of the plants. 
If the bark-bed be well ſtirred, and a quantity of good 
freſh bark added to the bed, at this latter ſhifting, it 
will be of great ſervice to the plants: for they may 
remain in the ſame tan until the beginning of Novem- 
ber, or ſometimes later, according to the mildneſs of 
the ſeaſon, and will require but little fire before that 
time, During the winter, they will not require to be 
watered oftener than once a-week, according as you 
find the earth in the pots to dry : nor ſhould you 
give them too much at each time; for it is much better 
0 give them a little water often, than to overwater 
them. 

You muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe plants which 
ſow their fruit into other pots; for if they are re- 
moved after the fruit appears, it will ſtop the growth, 
and thereby cauſe the fruit to be ſmaller and retard 
its ripening, ſo that many times it will be October or 
November before the fruit is ripe: therefore you 
ſhould be very careful to keep the plants in a vigorous 
EN ſtate from the firſt appearance of the fruit, 

ecauſe upon this depends the goodneſs and the ſize of 
the frnit; for if they receive a check after this the 
fruit is generally ſmall and ill-taſted, When you have 
cut off the fruit from the plant whoſe kind you are 
de ſirous to propagate, you ſhould trim the leaves, and 
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will cauſe them to put out ſuccours in plenty; ſo that 
a perſon may ſoon be ſupplied with plants enough of 
any of the kinds, who will but obſerve to keep the 
plants in health. 

The moſt dangerous thing that can happen to theſe 
plants is their being attacked by ſmall white inſects, 
which appear at firſt like a white mildew, but ſoon af- 
ter have the appearance of lice; theſe attack both root 
and leaves at the ſame time; and, if they are not ſoon 
deſtroyed, will ſpread over a whole ſtove in a ſhort 
time, and in a few weeks entirely ſtop the growth of 
the plants by ſucking out the nutritious juice, ſo that 
the leaves will appear yellow and ſickly, and have ge- 
nerally a great number of yellow tranſparent ſpots all 
over them. The inſets, after they are fully grown, 
appear like bugs, adhering ſo cloſely to the leaves as 
not to be eaſily waſhed off, and ſeem to have no local 
motion. They were originally brought from America 
upon the N which were imported from thence; and 
are probably the ſame inſects which have deſtroyed the 
ſugar - canes of late in ſome of the Leeward Iſlands, for 
upon ſome ſugar-canes which were ſent Mr Miller from 
Barbadoes he obſerved great numbers of theſe inſects. 
Since they have been in England, they have ſpread 
greatly in ſuch ſtoves where there has not been more 
than ordinary care taken to deſtroy them. They have 
alſo mocked rhe orange-trees in many gardens near 
London, and have done them incredible damage ; but 
they do not endure the cold of Britain in win- 
ter, ſo that they are never found on ſuch plants as 
live in the open air. The only method yet diſcovered 
for deſtroying theſe inſets, is by frequently waſhing 
the leaves, branches, and ſtems, of ſuch plants as they 
attack, with water in which there has been an in- 
fuſion of tobacco ſtalks. But this method cannot be 
practiſed on the ananas plants, becauſe the inſets will 
faſten themſelves ſo low between the leaves, that it is 
impoſſible to come at them with a ſponge to waſh them 
off; ſo that if all thoſe which appear to ſight are 
cleared off, they will ſoon be ſucceeded by a freſh ſup- 
ply from below, and the roots will be alſo equally in- 
feſted at the ſame time. Therefore, wherever theſe 
inſets appear on the plants, the ſafeſt method will be 
to take the plants out out of the pots, and clear the earth 
from the roots; then prepare a large tub, which ſhould 
be filled with water in which there has been a ſtrong 
infuſion of tobacco ſtalks; into this tub you ſhould put 
the plants, placing ſome ſticks croſs the tub to keep 
them immerſed in water. In this water they ſhould 
remain 24 hours; then take them out, and with a 
ſponge waſh off all the inſets from the leaves and 
roots, and dip the plants into a tub of fair water, waſh- 
ing them therein, which is the moſt effectual way to 
clear them from the inſets. After which, you ſhould 

them in freſh earth: and, having ſtirred up the 
rk-bed, and added ſome new tan to give a freſh heat 
to the bed, the pots ſhould be plunged again, obſerv- 
ing to water them all oyer the leaves, and this ſhould 
be repeated once a-week during the ſummer ſeaſon ; 
for theſe inſets always multiply much faſter where 
the plants are kept dry, than where they are ſome- 
times ſprinkled over with water, and kept in a grow- 
ing ſtate. As theſe inſets are frequently brought 
over 
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ſrom thence, mould look carefully over them When 
they receive them, to ſce they have none of theſe iu- 
ſects on them; for if they have, they will ſoon be pro- 
pagated over all the plants in the ſtove where they are 
placed ; therefore, whenever they are obſerved, the 
plants ſhould be ſoaked (as before directed) before they 
are planted into =_ 

Such are the directions generally given with regard 
to the culture of the pine-apple in Great Britain. Of 
late, however, ſome very conſiderable improvements 
have been made in that article. The leaves of the 
oak have been ſubſtitated to the more expenſive bark; 
and by treating the pines with them,-they are ſound to 
thrive as well, and to produce as good fruit, as in the 
other method : of the proper way of managing theſe 
leaves for the rearing of exotic plants, an account 
is given under the article Oax-Leaves, But the moſt 
conſiderable improvement is that mentioned in the 67th 
volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, where a 
method is ſhown by William Baſtard, Eſq; of Devon- 
ſhire, of raiſing theſe fruits in water. His account of 
this method is as follows. 

« Before I cnter into the particulars of railing pine- 
apples in water, it will be neceſlary to tell you that my 
hot-houſe is covered with the beſt crown-glaſs, which I 
apprehend gives more heat than the common fort 
of green-plaſs generally uſed for hot-houſes. In the 
ſront part of the houſe, and indeed any where in the 
loweſt part of it, the pine-apple plants will not thrive 
well in water. The way in which I treat them is as 
follows. I place a ſhelf near the higheſt part of the 
back wall, ſo that the pine-plants may ſtand without 
abſolutely touching the glaſs, but as near it as can be: 
on this ſhelf I place pans full of water, about ſeven or 
cight inches deep; and in theſe pans I put the pine» 
apple plants, growing in the ſame pots of earth as they 
are generally planted in to be plunged into the bark- 
bed in the common way ; that is, I put the pot of 
earth, with the pine-plant in it, in the pan full of wa- 
ter, and as the water decreaſes I conſtantly fill up the 
pan. I place either plants in froit, or young plants 
as ſoon as they are well rooted, in theſe pans of wa- 
ter, and find they thrive equally well: the fruit rear- 
ed this way is s much larger as well as better 
flavoured, than Mn ripened in the bark-bed. I have 
more than once pat only the plants themſelves with- 
out any earth, I mean after they had roots, into theſe 
pans of water, with only water ſuſhcient to keep the 
roots always covered, and found them flouriſh beyond 
expectation, In my houſe, the ſhelf I mention is 
ſupported by irons from the top, and there is an inter- 
vening ſpace of about 10 inches between the back wall 
and the ſhelf. A neighbour of mine has placed a 
leaden ciſtern upon the top of the back flue (in which, 
as it is in contact with the flue, the water is always 
warm when there is fire in the houſe), and finds his 
fruit excellent and large. My ſhelf docs not touch the 
back flue, but is about a foot above it, and conſe- 
quently the water is only warmed by the air in the 
houſe. Both theſe methods do well, The way I ac- 
count for this ſucceſs is, that, the warm air always 
aſcending to the part where the ſhelf is placed, as be- 
ing the higheſt part of the houſe, keeps it much hot- 
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ter than in any other part. The temperature at that 
wy is, I belicve, ſeldom Jeſs than what is indicated 
y the 73d degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer, and 
when the ſun ſhines it is often at above 100: the wa- 
ter the plants grow in ſeems to enable them to bear 
the greateſt heat, if ſufficient heat be allowed; and I 
often ſee the roots of the plants growing out of the 
holes in the bottom of the pot of earth, and ſhooting 
vigorouſly in the water. 

* My hot-houſe (the dimenſions of which it may 
be proper to know) is 60 feet long and 11 feet wide, 
the flues included; fx feet high in the front, and 11 
feet at the back of the inſide of the houſe. It is warm- 
cd by two fires. A leaden trough or ciſtern on the 
top of the back flue is preferable to my ſhelf, as in it 
the pine plants grow much faſtcr in the winter, the 
water being always warmed by the flue; of this I 
have ſeen the great benefit theſe laſt two months in my 
neighbourhood. It js not foreign to this purpoſe to 
mention, that, as a perſon was moving a large pine- 
plant from the hot-bed in my houſe laſt ſummer, which 
plant was juſt ſhowing fruit, by ſome accident he broke 
oft the plant juſt above the earth in which it grew, 
and there was no root whatever leſt toit: by way of 
experiment I took the plant and fixed it upright in a 
pan of water (without any earth 9 on the 
ſhelf; it there ſoon threw out roots, and bore a pine- 
apple that weighed upwards of two pounds.“ 

ZROMLEY, a town of Kent in England, ſituated 
on the river Ravenſburn, in E. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 
51. 23. 

BROOMSGROVE, a town of Worceſterſhire in 
England, ſeated on the river Salwarp. It is a pretty 
good town, well inhabited by clothiers; and the mar- 
Ket is large for corn, cattle, and all forts of provi- 
lions. W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 52. 26. 

BROMUS, „ OOM- Ass, in botany: A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of 
plants; ranking, in the natural method, under the 
4th order, Cramina. The calyx is bivalved, hav- 
ing a partial ſpike, oblong and round, oppolite 
grains, with an awn below the point of each outer 
valve. There are 24 ſpecies, cight of which are na- 
tives of Britain, viz. the ſecalinus, or field broom-graſs; 
the arvenſis, or common broom-graſs ; the ciliatus, or 
wall-broom-graſs; the ſterilis, or barren broom-graſs ; 
the giganteus, or tall broom-graſs; the ramoſus, or 
Jeter {pc graſs ; and the pinnatus, or ſpiked broom- 
graſs. 

BROMYARD, a town of Herd fordſhire in England, 
ſeated on a riſing ground, and containing about 200 
honſes. W. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

BRON, a town of Italy in the duchy of Milan, 
where the Imperialilts gained an advantage over the 
French in 1703. E. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

BRONCHIA, in anatomy, the ramifications of the 
trachea, See ANATOMY, no 116. 

BRONCHOCELE, a tumour riſing in the anterior 
part of the neck. See MDicixE-Index. 

BRONCHOTOMY, in ſvrgery, an inciſion made 
in the aſpera arteria, or wind-pipe, which is neceſſary 
in many caſes, and eſpecially in a violent quinſey, io 
prevent ſuftocation from the great inflammation or tu- 
mour of the parts. It is alſo called /ary,gotomy and 
tracheotomy. See SURGERY. 
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Bronze- He was born at Utrecht ; and after having ſtudied un- 
ger feveral maſters, entered the ſchool of Cornelius 
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BRONKHORST {de Van), an eminent painter 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the laſt century. 


Poelemburg, whoſe ſtyle od pron, he imitated with 

eat ſucceſs, He painted both hiſtory and land- 
capes ; and his pictures, which are very highly finiſh- 
ed, are held in great eſtimation, He amuſed himſelf 
with the point; and ſome landſcapes from Poelemburg, 
together with other ſubjects from his own compoſitions, 
are attributed to him. 

BRONTIZA, or THvxoER-STONES, in natural hi- 
ſtory. Sce BELEMNITES. | 

BRONTIUM, in Grecian antiquity, a place un- 
derneath the floor of the theatres, in which were kept 
brazen veſſels full of ſtones and other materials, with 
which they imitated the noiſe of thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY, denotes the doctrine of thunder, 
or an explanation of its cauſes, phenomena, &c. toge- 
ther with the preſages drawn from it. Sce ELEcCTRI- 
city and THUNDER. 

BRONZE, a compound of copper and tin, to which 
ſometimes other metallic ſubſtances, particularly zinc, 
are added. —This metal is brittle, hard, and ſonorous. 
It is employed for various uſes, as for making of bells, 
cannons and ſtatues; and the proportions of the com- 
ponent metals are varied to ſuit the ſeveral purpoſes to 
which it is applied. This compound, like ſome ethers, 
is ſpecifically heavier than cither of the metals taken 
ſeparately. A metallic maſs, compoſed of four fifths 
of copper and one-fifth part of tin, weighs in water 
7% grains more than the ſame quantities of theſe two 
metals would together weigh in water if not allayed. 
This proves, that in the union of copper and tin there 
is a penetration of parts, the one metal entering into 
the pores of the other ; and this is further confirmed by 
an obſervation of Mr Tillet, member of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences. In his memoir concerning the duc- 
tility of metals, he takes notice, that when the mixture 
of copper and tin is made in the proportions above - 
mentioned, the colour of the copper is entirely annulled 
and covered by that of the tin, although the quan- 
- tity of the firſt be four times greater; and this ſingu- 
lar effect cannot be underſtood without admittiug a to- 
tal change in the ſize and diſpoſition of the pores of the 
compound meta], 

Tin being leſs ſubje to ruſt than copper, bronze is 
alſo found to be leſs liable to be covered with verdi- 

reaſe than pure copper is ; and this is one reaſon why 
it is uſed for cannous, ſtatues, and works expoſed to 
the air and weather. The greater fuſibility of bronze 
than copper is alſo an advantageous property, and much 
facilitates the caſting of large works. The operation 
of caſting bronze is ſufficiently ſimple, For this pur- 
poſe a brick furnace is uſed, nearly of the ſhape of an 
oven for baking bread. The floor of this furnace is 
concave, and conſiſts of a compoſition of ſand and clay. 
In this hollow floor the metals to be fuſed are put. — 
The furnace has three openings. The firſt is a Jateral 
mouth, at which enters the flame of the wood placed 
in a ſecond furnace, on one ſide of the firſt : the ſecond 
opening is a chimney placed on a ſide oppoſite to the 
mouth, by means of which the flame is drawn over the 


metal. The third is a hole which is opened and ſhut at 
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pleaſure ; through which the inner part of the furnace Bronze 


may be occaſionally inſpected, that the ſtate of the metal 
may be obſerved. When the metal is in the ſtate re- 
quired, a fourth opening is then uncloſed, communica- 
ting with the hollow floor, and thro' which the melted 
metal flows by channels into the moulds prepared to 
receive it, 

BronZE, alſo denotes a colour prepared by the 
colourmen of Paris, wherewith to imitate brotize.— 
There are two forts, the red bronze, and the yellow 
or golden. The latter is made ſolely of copper-duſt, 
the fineſt and brighteſt that can be got: the former is 
made of the ſame, with the addition of a little quan- 
tity of red ochre well pulverized. They are both ap- 
plied with varniſh, To prevent their turning greeniſh, 
the work muſt be dried over a chafing-diſh as ſoon as 
bronzed. 

BRONZES, a name given by antiquarians to figures 
either of men or beaſts, to urns, and in general to 
every piece of ſculpture which the ancients made of 
that metal. We likewiſe give the name of bronzes to 
ſtatues or buſts caſt of bronze, whether theſe pieces be 
copies of antiques or original ſubjeAs,—Among me- 
dalliſts, all copper medals bear the name of bronze. 

BRONZING, the art or a& of imitating bronze, 
which is done by means of copper-duſt or leaf, faſtened 
on the outſide, as gold leaves are in guilding. 

BROOD, the young of fiſh, fowls, &c. | 

BROODING, the a& of a hen in hatching her 
eggs. Sce HATCHING. 

BROOK, alittle river or ſmall current of water,—A 
brook is diſtinguiſhed from a river, inſomuch as a river 
flows at all times, whereas a brook flows at ſome parti- 
cular ſeaſons only, 

Brook-Lime. See VERONICA, 

BROOKE (Mrs), danghter of a clergyman of the 
name of Moore, was a lady as remarkable for her vir- 
tues and ſuavity of manners as for her great literary 
accompliſhments. Her firſt performance, which intro- 
duced her to the notice wad conſequent eſteem of the 
public, was Julia Mandeville ; a work concerning which 
there were various opinions, but which every read 
with eagerneſs. 
made the cataſtrophe leſs melancholy ; and we believe 


thar ſhe afterwards was of the ſame opinion, but ſhe 


thought it beneath her character to alter it. She ſoon 


afterwards went to Canada with her hnſband, who was 


chaplain to the garriſon at Quebec; and here ſhe ſaw 
and loved thoſe romantic characters and ſcenes which 

ave birth to Emily Montague, a work moſt deſervedly 
in univerſal eſteem, which has paſſed through ſeveral 
editions, and which is now not caſily met with. On 
her return to England, accident introduced her, and 
congenial ſentiments attradted her, to Mrs Yates; an 
intimacy was formed, which terminated only with the 
life of that lady. Mrs Brooke, in conſequence of this 
connection, formed an acquaintance with Mr Garrick, 
and wrote ſome pieces for the ſtage, She had, how- 
ever, great reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his behaviour 
as a manager; and ſhe made The c N ag. a novel 
which ſhe wrote at this time, the vehicle by which ſhe 
exhibited to the public her complaints and anger againſt 


the king of Drury. Her anger, we believe, was juſt, 
af. 


but the retribution was too ſeyers. She herſel 


4 Y terwards 


It has been often wiſhed that ſhe had 


a 


Brooke. 
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broom terwards thought ſo, for ſhe lamented and retracted it. 


| Her firſt dramatic performance was the tragedy of 


Froome- Virginia, 1756, Her next effort in that line was, 


The Siege of Synope, a tragedy introduced by Mr Har- 
ris, and written principally with a view of placing Mrs 
Yates in a conſpicuous character. This did not alto- 
gether fail, but it did not become popular; it wanted 
energy, and it had not much originality ; there was 
little to diſapprove, but there was nothing to admire. 
Her next and moſt popular production was Roſina, 
which, in a moſt liberal manner, ſhe preſented to Mr 
Harris, Few modern pieces have been equally ſuc- 
ceſsful, Lately alſo, a muſical piece of hers, en- 
titled Marian, was introduced, which is now occa- 
ſionally exhibited, for which we believe Shield is prin- 
cipally to be thanked, Mrs Brooke was alſo the tranſ- 
lator of varions books from the French. She was 
eſteemed by Dr Johnſon, valued by Miſs Seward, and 
her company courted by all the firſt charaQters of her 
time. She died in January 1789, two days after her 
huſband, Her huſband enjoyed the rectory of Colney 
in Norfolk, to which he had been preferred after his 
return from America. 

BROOM, in botany. See GENISTA. 

Butcher's Broom, in botany. See Ruscus. 

Spaniſh Broom, in botany, See SPARTIUM. 

doo alſo denotes a well-known houſehold beſom 
or implement wherewith to ſweep away dirt, duſt, and 
the like. We ſay, a birch-broom, a hair-broom, a ruſh- 
broom, a hickory-broom. The primitive kind of brooms, 
from whence the denomination is given to all the reſt, 
was made of the geniſta or wild broom growing on 
commons. 

Broom flower gives the denomination to an order of 
knights inſtituted by St Lewis of France, on occaſion 
of his marriage. The motto was, Exaltat humiles, and 
the collar of the order made up of broom-flowers and 
haſks, enamelled and intermixed with fleur-de-lys of 
gold, ſet in open lozenges, enamelled white, chained 
together, and it is hung a croſs florence of gold, This 
anſwers to what the French call Ordre de la Geneſte, 
from the name of a ſpecies of broom ſo called; diffe- 
rent ſrom the common broom, as being lower, the ſtalk 
ſmaller, and leaf narrow ; the flower is yellow, and 
bears a long huſk. Some alſo ſpeak of another order 
of the Geneſte or Broom eſtabliſhed by Charles Martel, 
or rather Charles VI. 

Broom-gall, in nataral hiſtory, a name given by 
authors to a remarkable ſpecies of galls found on the 
geniſia vulgaris or common broom. This is occcaſion- 
ed, like all other galls, by the puncture and eating of 
an inſet ; and when opened, is found to contain a 
ſmall oblong worm, of a red colour, but whoſe ſize re- 
quires the uſe of a glaſs in order to ſee it diſtinctly. 

 Broonm-Rape, in Botany. Sec OROBANCHE. 

BROOME (William), the coadjutor of Pope in 
tranſlating the Odyſſey, was born in Cheſhire, as is 
ſaid, of very mean parents. He was educated upon the 
foundation at Eaton, and was captain of the ſchool a 
whole year, without any vacancy, by which he might 
have obtained a ſcholarſhip at King's college. Being 
by this delay, ſuch as is faid to have happened very 
rarely, ſaperannuated, he was ſent to St John's col- 
lege by the contribution of his friends, where he ob- 
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tained a ſmall exhibition, At this college he lived for Broome, 
ſome time in the ſame chamber with the well-known ——— 
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Ford, by whom Dr Johnſon heard him deſcribed as a 
contracted ſcholar and a mere verlifier, unacquainted 
with life, and unſkilful in converſation. His addic- 
tion to metre was then ſuch, that bis companions fami- 
liarly called him Poet, When he had opportunitics of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himſelf, as Ford 
likewiſc owned, from great part of his ſcholaſtic ruſt, 
He appeared early in the world as a tranſlator of the 
Niads into proſe, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldiſ- 
worth. How thcir ſeveral parts were diſtributed is 
not known, This is the tranſlation of which Ozell 
boaſted as ſuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
Pope : It has long fince vaniſhed (Dr Johnſon ob- 
ſerves), and is now in danger from the critics. He 
was introduced to Mr Pope, who was then viſiting Sir 
John Cotton at Madingley, near Cambridge; and 
gained ſo much of his eſteem, that he was employed to 
make extracts from Euſtathius for the notes to the 
tranſlation of the Iliad; and in the volumes of poetry 
publiſhed by Lintot, commonly called Pope's Miſcel- 
lanies, many of his early pieces were inſerted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more cloſcly con- 
netted, When the ſucceſs of the Iliad gave encou- 
ragement to a verſion of the Odyſſey, Pope, weary of 
the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his aſſiſtance; 
and taking only half the work upon himſelf, divided 
the other half between his partners, giving four books 
to Fenton and eight to Broome, Fenton's books are 
enumerated in Dr Johnſon's life of him. To the lot 
of Broome fell the ſecond, ſixth, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, ſixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, to- 
gether with the burden of writing all the notes. The 
price at which Pope purchaſed this aſſiſtance was three 
hundred pounds paid to Fenton and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he wanted for his 
friends, which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton is known only by hearſay ; 
Broome's is very diſtinctly told by Pope in the notes 
to the Dunciad. It is evident, that, according to Pope's 
own eſtimate, Broome was unkindly —. If four 
books could merit three hundred pounds, eight and all 
the notes, equivalent at leaſt to four, had certainly a 
right to more than ſix. Broome probably conſidered 
himſelf as injured, and there was for ſome time more 
than coldneſs between him and his employer. He 
always ſpoke of Pope as too much a lover of money, 
and Pope purſued him with avowed hoſtility ; for be 
not only named him diſreſpectfully in the Dunciad, 
but quoted him more than once in the Bathos, as a 
proficient in the art of ſinking : and in his enumera- 
tion of the different kinds of poets diſtinguiſhed for 
the profound, he reckons Broome among“ the parots 
who repeat another's words in ſuch a hoarſe old tone 
as makes them ſeem their own.“ It has been ſaid 
that they were afterwards reconciled ; but their peace 
was probably without friendſhip. He afterwards pub- 
liſhed a Miſcellany of Poems, and never roſe to very 
high dignity in the church. He was ſome time reQor 
of Sturſton in Suffolk, when he marricd a wealthy wi- 
dow ; and afterwards, whenthe king viſited Cambridge 
1728, became doctor of laws. He was 1733 preſent- 
ad by the crown to the rectory of Pulham in r 
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which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given 
him by the lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, 


Brother. and who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk; he 


then reſigned Palham, and retained the other two. 
Towards the cloſe of his life he grew again poetical, 
and amuſed himſelf with tranſlating Odesof Anacreon, 
which he pabliched in the Gentleman's Magazine un- 
der the name of Cheſter. He died at Bath in 1745, 
and was buried in the abbey church. 

BROOMING, or BreaminG of a Ship, the waſh- 
ing and burning off all the rilth ſhe has contracted on 
her ſides with weeds, ſtraw, broom, or the like, when 
ſhe is on the careen, or on the ground. Sce CAREEN- 
ING. x 

BROSSARD (Sebaſtian de), an eminent French 
mulician. In the former part of his life he had been 
prebendary and chapel-malter of the cathedral church 
of Straſburg ; but afterwards became grand-chaplain, 
and alſo maitre de chapelle in the cathedral of Meux. 
There is extant of his a work entitled Prodromus mu ſi- 
calis, He was author alſo of a very aſcſul book, en- 
titled Diftionaire de muſique, printed at Amſterdam, 
in folio, 1703; and afterwards at the ſame place in 
octa vo, without a date. At the end of this book is a 
catalogue of authors ancient and modern, to the amount 
of goo, who have written on mulic ; divided into claſ- 
ſes, wherein are interſperſed many curious obſervations 
of the author relating to the hiſtory of matic. By Mr 
Boivin's Catalogue general des livres de muſique for the 
year 1729, it appears that Broſſard was the author of 
two ſets of motets, as alſo of nine Lecons de Tenebres 
therein mentioned. It ſeems that theſe ſeveral publi- 
cations were at a time when the author was far advan- 
ced in years; for Walther takes notice, that in the 
Mercure Galante, he is mentioned as an abbe and com- 
poniſt, ſo early as the year 1678. 

BROTHEL-Hrovses, lewd places, being the com- 
mon habitations of proſtitutes. King Henry VIII. by 
proclamation, in the 37th year of his reign, ſuppreſſed 
all the ſtews or brothel-houſes which had long continued 
on the bank-ſide iu Southwark, contrary to the law of 
God and of the land“. A brothelman was a looſe 
idle fellow; and a feme bordelier, or brothelier, a com- 
mon whore. And borel/man is a contraction for bro- 
thelman, See Bawpr- Houſe. 

BROTHER, Frater, a term of relation between 
two male children, ſprung from the ſame father, or mo- 
ther, or both. Scaliger and Voſſius derive frater from 
$pxT1p, for 6parwp, Which properly ſignifies a perſon who 
draws water in the ſame well; , in Greek, ſignifying 
well, and qpwrp:a, a company of people, who have a 
right to draw water out of the ſame well. —The word, 
it is ſaid, came orignally from the city of Argos, where 
there were only a few wells diſtribnted in certain quar- 
ters of the city, to which thoſe of the ſame neighbour- 
hood alone repaired. | 

By the civil law, brothers and ſiſters ſtand in the ſe- 
cond degree of conſanguinity ; by the canon law, they 
are in the firſt degree, —By the Moſaic law, the bro- 
ther of a man who died withont iſſue was obliged to 
marry the widow of the deceaſed, Deuter. xxv. 7. 

The ancients applied the term brother indifferently 
to almoſt all who ſtood related in the collateral line, as 
uncles and nephews, couſin-germans, &c.—This we 
learn not only from a great many paſlages in the Old 


Teſtament, but alſo from profane authors: Cicero, in Brother. 
his Philippics, ſays, © Antonia was both wife and ſiſte ——w—. 
of Mark Anthony ; becauſe ſhe was daughter of his bro- 
ther C. Antonius.” And as to couſins, Tullius Hoſti- 
lias, in Dionyſius Halicarneſſeus, calls the Horatii and 
Curiatii, brothers ; becauſe they were ſiſters children. 

The language of the Jews, biſhop Pearſon obſerves, 
included in the name of brethren not only the ſtrict re- 
lation of fraternity, but alſo the larger of conſanguini- 
ty. We are brethren, ſays Abraham to Lot, Gen. 
xiii. 8, whereas Lot was only his nephew.—So Jacob 
told Rachel that he was her father's brother, Gen. 
xxix. 12. whereas he was only her father's nephew.— 
This conſideration has been urged with good advan- 
rage againſt the Antidicomarianites, who, from the men- 
tion made of the brethren of Jeſus, John ii. 12. Matth. 
xii. 46. have impugned the perpetual virginity of the 
mother of Chriſt. 

It is cuſtomary for kings to give the title brother 
to each other; the unction in coronation being eſteem- 
ed to create a kind of hrotherhood. Nor is the cuſtom 
modern: Menander mentions a letter of Coſroes king 
of Perlia to the emperor Juſtinian, beginning thus: 
Coſroes, King of kings, &c. to the emperor Juſtinian 
my brother, —Kings now alſo give the ſame appella- 
tion to the electors of the empire; and the like was 
given by the king of France to the late king of Sar- 

inia, while only duke of Savoy. 

In the civillaw, brothers, fratres, in the plural, ſome 
times comprehend ſiſters : as Lucius & Titia, fratres ; 
tres fratres, Titius, Mevius, & Seia. 78 

Foſter- BRoTHERS, thoſe who ſucked the fame 
nurſe. The French call them fratres du lait, or bro- 
thers by milk; which is moſt properly uſed in reſpect 
of a perſon who ſacked a nurſe at the ſame time with 
the nurſe's own child. 

BroTHtRs-German, Fratres Germani. See Gkx- 
MAN. 

BROTHER was alſo uſed, in middle- age writers, for 
a comes, or governor of a province. 

BROTHER is applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to de- 
note a perſon of the ſame profeſſion, In which ſenſe, 
judges, biſhop, prieſts, &c. call each other brothers, 

BROTHER is alſo a cuſtomary term for prieſts of the 
ſame perſuaſion to addreſs one another by: but it is 
more particularly uſed to denote the relation between 
monks of the ſame convent; as, brother Zachary : in 
Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, Friar Zachary, from the 
French word frere, brother.——Preachers alſo call 
their hearers, Srethren, or dear brethren. This ap- 
pellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſtians who 
all called each other brothers. But it is now principal- 
ly uſed for ſuch of the religious as are not prieſts ; 
thoſe in orders are generally honoured with the title of 
father, whereas the reſt are only ſimply brothers. 

BROTHER is alſo an appellation more peculiarly given 
to certain orders of religious: Thus, the | 

BroTHeRs of St Alexis, inthe low countries, were an 
order of perſons who attended on thoſe who lay dying, 
and took care of the burial of the dead. Sce alſo Bre- 
thren of CHaritr, of DEATH, &c. 

Poor BROTHERS, in the charity-houſe, a denomina- 
tion given to decayed gentlemen, to the number of 80, 
who are ſubſiſted with diet, clothing, and lodging, on 
the eſtabliſhment, The poor brothers are to be gen- 
4 Y 2 tlemen 
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tlemen by deſcent, come to pouveriy, or decayed mer- 
chants, ſoldiers, or officcrs of the king's houſhold. 


Broughton The conditions of admiſſion are, that they have uo 


eſtuic for life worth 200 l. nor coming in, viis modi, 
24), per a11141m ; and that they be fiity years old, un- 
leſs they have been maimed in the public ſervice ; in 
which caſe, the age of forty ſuffices. They wear a li- 
very-gown within doors, 

BuaoTHERs of Arms, an appellation given thoſe 
who contract a kind of fraternity iu war, obliging them- 
ſelves to the mutual ſervice and aſſiſtance of each other. 
In the military orders, the knights are alſo called 5r0- 
thers,—[n the order of Malta, there is a particular 
claſs, wio are called ſerving brothers; conliſting of 
ſach as cannot give proof of their nobility, In Latin 
they are denominated fratres clientes. 

Broruers of the roſy croſs. See ROSYCRUCIANS, 

BROUAGE, a maritime town of Saintonge in 
France, It conſiſts of five or {ix ſtreets which termi- 
nate in 2 great ſquare, It is ſamous for its ſalt-works, 
which are the fiacit in the kingdom. W. Long. 1. o. 
N. Lat. 45. 50. 

BROURSHAVEN, a port- town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in the iſland of Schonen in Zealand, ſeated on 
the north ſide of the iſland, ia a bay of the ſea, in E. 
Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. $1. 50. 

BROUGH, a town in Weſtmoreland in England, 
ſeared under Stanmore- hill, W. Long. 2. 50. N. Lat. 
54. 40. It was formerly a place of ou note, being 
a Roman fortreſs ; but is now ſo much decayed, that it 
its little better than a village. 

BROUGHTON (T#romas), a learned divine, and 
one of the original writers of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, was born at London, July sth, 1704, in the 
pariſh of St Andrew, Holborn ; of which pariſh bis 
father was miniſter, At an early age he was ſent to 
Eton ſchool, where he ſoon diſtinguithed himſelf by 
the acuteneſs of his genius, and the ſtudiouſneſs of his 
diſpoſition, Being ſuperannuated on this foundation, 
he removed about 1722 to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge ; and for the ſake of a ſcholarſhip, entered him- 
ſelf of Gonvelle and Caius college. Here two of the 
principal objects of his attention were, the acquiſition 
of the knowledge of the modern languages, and the ſtu- 
dy of the mathematics, under the famous profeſſor 
Sanderſon. May 28th 1727, Mr Broughton, after 
taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts, was ad- 
mitted to deacon's orders. In the ſucceeding year, 
September 22d, he was ordained prieſt, and proceeded 
to the degree of M. A. At this time he removed 
from the uuiverſuy, to the curacy of Offley, in Hert- 
fordſhire. In 1739, he was inſtituted to the rectory 
of Stepington, otherwiſe Stibington, in the county of 
22 on the preſentation of John Duke of 
Bedford, and was appointed one of that nobleman's 
chaplains. Soon after he was choſen reader to the 
Temple, by which means he became known to biſho 
Sherlock, then maſter of it, and who conceived ſo hig 
an opinion of our author's merit, that, in 1744, this 
eminent prelate 12388 Mr Broughton to the va- 
luable vicarage of Bedminſter, near Briſtol, together 
with the chapels of St Mary, Redcliff, St. Thomas, and 
Abbot's Leigh, annexed. Some ſhort time after, he 
was collated, by the ſame patron, to the prebend of 
Bedminſter and Redcliff, ig the cathedral 4, Saliſbury, 
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Thomas Harris, clerk of that city, by whom he bad 
ſeven children, tix of whom ſurvived him, 
on his living till his death, which happened Decem- 
ber 21ſt 1774, ia the 71t year of his age. He was 
interred in the church of St Mary Redcliff. 
From the time of Mr Broughton's quitting the 
univeriny, till he was conſiderably advanced in life, he 
was engaged in a variety of publications, of which a 
liſt is given in the Biographia Britannica, 2d edition. 
Some liule time before his death, be compoſed ©* A 
ſhort view of the principles upon which Chriſtian 
churches require, of their reſpective clergy, ſubſcrip- 
tion to eſtabliſhed articles of religion ;'* but this work 
never appeared in print. He poſſeſſed, likewiſe, no 
inconſiderable talent for poetry, as is evident from 
many little fugitive pieces in manuſcript, found among 
his papers ; and particularly from two unfiniſhed tra- 
gedies, both written at the age of 17. When he was at 
Eton ſchool, Mr Broughton was of the ſame years with 
Dr. Ewer, late biſhop of Bangor; Dr. Sumner, late 
2 of King's college, Cambridge; and Dr Sleech, 
ate provoſt of Eton : and during his reſidence in Lon- 
don, he enjoyed the eſteem — friendſhip of moſt of 
the literary men of his time. He was a great lover of 
malic, particularly the ancient; which introduced him 
to the Knowledge and acquaintance of Mr Handel; 
whom he farnithed with the words for many of his 
compoſitions. In his public character, Mr Broughton 
was diſtinguiſhed by an active zeal for the Chriſtian 
cauſe, joined with a moderation of mind. In private 
life, he was devoted to the intereſts and happineſs of 
his family; and was of a mild, cheerful, and liberal 
temper. This diſpoſition, which is not always united 
with eminent literary abilities, attended him to his 
grave. In 1778, a poſthamovs “ volume ef ſermons, 
on ſelect ſubjects, was publiſhed by his ſon, the Rev. 
Thomas Broughton, M. A. of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, and vicar of Tiverton, near Bath. 
BROUKHUSIUS e or JN BZOEKHUI“ 
2 EN, a diſtinguiſhed ſcholar in Holland, was born No- 
vember 20. 1649, at Amſterdam, where bis father was 
a clerk in the admiralty, He learned the Latin tongue 
under Hadrian Junius, and made a prodigious progreſs 
in polite literature ; but, his father dying when he 
was very young, he was taken from literary purſuits, 
and placed with an apothecary at Amſterdam, with 
whom he lived ſome years. Not liking this, he went 
into the army, where his behaviour raiſed him to the 
rank of lieutenant-captain; and, in 1674, was ſent 
with his regiment to America in the fleet under admi- 
ral de Ruyter, but returned to Holland the ſame year. 
In 1678, he was ſent to the garriſon at Utrecht, 
where he contracted a friendſhip with the celebrated 
Grevius ; and here, though a perſon of an excellent 
temper, he had the misfortune to be ſo deeply engaged 
in a due], that according to the laws of Holland, his 
life was forfeited : but Grevius wrote immediately to 
Nicholas Heinſius, who obtained his pardon from the 
Stadtholder, Not long after, he became a captain of 
one of the companies then at Amſterdam ; which poſt 
placed him in an eaſy ſituation, and gave him leiſure 
to purſue his ſtudics. His company being diſbanded 
in 1697, a penſion was granted him; upon which <1 
retire 


He refided 
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Vrouncker retired to 2 country houſe near Amſterdam, where be 


ſaw but little company, and ſpent his time among books. 


Browallia. He dicd December 15th 1707. 


As a claſſical editor, he is diſtinguiſhed by bis la- 
bours upon Tibullus and Propertius; the latter was 
publiſhed in 1702, the former in 1708, He was an 
excellent Latin poet himſelf: a volume of his poems 
was publiſhed at Utrecht, 1684, in 12mo ; but a very 
noble edition of them was given by Van Hoogſtracten, 
at Amſterdam, 1711, in 4io. His“ Dutch poems” 
were alſo publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1712, in 8vo, by 


the ſame perſon, who prefixed his lite, extracted from 


Peter Burman's funeral oration upon him. Brouk- 
huſius was alſo an editor of Sannazarius's and Palea- 
rius's Latin works. With regard to his Latin poems, 
the authors of the Journal de Trevoux have de- 
livered themſelves thus (and what they have ſaid may 
be applied to the bulk of modern Latin poems) : 
« His verſes are written in good Latin enough ; but 
they want fire. We find in them a great many paſ- 
ſages borrowed from Tibullus and Propertius, but not 
their genius. The author was a poct by art, not by 
nature. 

BROUNCK ER, or BZOUxEKER, (William), lord 
viſcount of Caſtle-Lyons, in Ireland, and the firſt pre- 
ſident of the Royal Society, was the ſon of Sir William 
Brounker, knt. and born about the year 1620. He 
was diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge of the mathematics, 
and by the conſiderable poſts of honour and profit he 
enjoyed after the reſtoration ; for he had at the ſame 
time the office of chancellor to the queen, and the keep- 
ing of her great ſeal, that of one of the commiſhoners 
of the navy, and maſter of St Catherine's hoſpital near 
the Tower of London. He wrote, 1. Experiments 
of the recoiling of guns. 2. An algebraical paper 
upon the ſquaring of the hyperbola ; and ſeveral lei- 
ters to Dr Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh. He died in 
1684. | 

BROUWER (Adrian), a famous Dutch painter, 
born either at Oudenard or Harlaem, in 1608, of poor 
parentage. He became the diſciple of Francis Hals, 
under whom he proved an inimitable artiſt. His ſub- 
jets were taken from low life, always copicd from na- 
ture; as droll converſations, drunken brawls, boors at 
cards, or ſurgeons dreſſing the wounded. Brouwer 
was apprehended at Antwerp as a ſpy; where bein 
diſcovered by Rubens, he procured his liberty, too 
him home, clothed him, and endeavoured to acquaint 
the public with his merit; but the levity of his tem- 
per made him quit his benefactor; and he died not 
long after, in 1640, deſtroyed by a diſſolute courſe of 
life. | 

BROW, or Eve-Brow, an hairy arch extended o- 
ver the orbit of each eye. Sce Ax ATOMux, no 142. 

Brow-Poſt, among builders, denotes a beam which 
goes acroſs a bnilding. 

Brow- Antler, among ſportſmen, that branch of a 


deer's horn ncxt the tail. 


BROW ALLIA, in botany, a genus of the angioſper . 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants: 
for this plant there is no Enyliſh name.—There are 
two ſpecies of browallia, viz. the demiſſa, with a ſingle 
flower upon each footſtalk; and the elata, with one or 
many flowers on each footſtalk. The ſceds of the firſt were 
ſent to Mr Miller from Panama, It uſually grows a- 
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bout two feet high, and ſpreads out juto lateral Drowallia, 
branches on every ſide of the ſtalk, garniſhed with PErown. 


oval leaves which are entire, and have ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. Towards the end of the branches, the flowers 
are produced ſingly upon pretty long footſtalks a- 
riling from the wing of the leaf. Theſe: are of a light 
blue colour, ſometimes inclining to a purple or red; 
and there are often three colours of flowers on the ſame 
plant. They plant flowers in Britain in July, Auguſt, and 
September; and the ſeeds are ripe in tive or ſix weeks 
after. The ſecond ſort is a native of Peru: the ſtalk of 
this plant is twice the ſize of that,of the firſt, and ap- 
woes ſomewhat ſhrubby ; the leaves upon the flower- 

ranches are ſmooth; the footſtalks have ſome with one 
flower, others with three, and others with five ; which 
are of a deep violet colour. As both ſpecies of bro- 
wallia are annual plants, they muſt be raiſed from ſeeds, 
which are to be ſown on a hot - bed: but they may be 
tranſplanted in June, into the borders of rhe flower- 
garden ; where, if the weather proves warm, the 
will flower and perfect ſeeds; but leſt theſe ſhould fail, 
there ſhould be a plant or two kept in the ſtove to ſe- 
cure ſeeds, 

BROWN (Robert), a ſchiſmatic divine, the founder 
of the Browniſts, a numerous ſect of diſſenters in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. He was the ſon of Mr 
Anthony Brown of Tolthorp in Rutlandſhire; whoſe 
father obtained the — * privilege of wearing his 
cap in the King's preſence, by a charter of Hen- 
ry VIII. Robert was educated at Cambridge, in Cor- 
pus Chriſti, or, according to Collier, in Bennet col- 
lege, and was afterwards a ſchoolmaſter in Southwark. 
About the year 1580, he began to promulgate his prin- 
ciples of diſſention from the eſtablithed church; and the 
following year preached at Norwich, where he ſoon ac- 
cumulated a numerous congregation, He was violent in 
his abuſe of the church of England; pretended to divine 
inſpiration, and that he alone was the ſure guide to hea- 
ven. This new ſect daily increaſing, Dr Freake biſhop of 
Norwich, with other eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, called 
our apoſtle before them. He was inſolent to the court, 
and they committed him to the cuſtody of the ſheriff's 
officer: but he was releaſed at the interceſſion of lord 
treaſurer 2 to whom it ſeems he was related. 
Brown now left the kingdom; and, with permiſ— 
ſion of the States, ſetiled in Middleburg, in Zealand; 
where he formed a church after his own plan, and 
preached without moleſtation ; but here perſecution, 
the ſine qua non of fanaticiſm was wanting. In 1585, 
we find him again in England: for in that year he was 
cited to appear before archbiſhop W hitgift; and ſcem- 
ing to comply with the eſtabliſhed church, was, by 
lord Burleigh, ſens home to his father : but, relapſing 
into his former obſtinacy, his aged parent was obliged 
to turn him ont of his houſe. He now wandered a- 
bout for ſome time, and in the courſe of his miſſion en- 
dured great hardſhips. Art laſt he fixed at Northamp- 
ton; where, labouring with too much indiſcretion to 
increaſe his ſect, he was cited by the biſhop of Peter- 
borough, and, refuſing to appear, was finally excom- 
municated for contempr. The ſolemnity of this cen- 
ſure, we are told immediately effected his reformation, 
He moved for abſolution, which he obtained, and from 
that time become a dutiful member of the church of 
England, This happened about the year 1590; and 


in 


Drown, in 4 ſhort time after, Brown was 
* e where he kept a curate to do his 
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eferred to a reQory 


duty, and where he might probably havedied in peace : 
but having ſome diſpute with the conſtable of his pa- 
riſh, he proceeded to blows : and was afterwards ſo in- 
ſolent to the juſtice, that he committed him to Nor- 
thampton jail, where he died in 1630, aged 80. Thus 
ended the life of the famous Robert Brown; the 
greateſt part of which was a ſeries of oppoſition and 
1 He boaſted on his death-bed, that he 

ad been confined in no leſs than 32 different priſons. 
He wrote A tregtiſe of reformation without tarry- 
ing for any, and of the wickedneſs of thoſe teachers 
which will not reform themſelves and their charge, be- 
cauſe they will tarry till the magiſtrate command and 
compel them, by me Robert Brown ;”* and two others, 
making together a thin quarto; publiſhed at Middle- 
burg, 1582. 

BROWN (Ulyſles Maximilian), a celebrated gene- 
ral of the 13th century, was ſon of Ulyſſes, baron 
Brown and Camus, colonel of a regiment of cuiraſſiers 
in the emperor's ſervice, and deſcended from one of the 
molt ancient and noble families in Ireland, He was 
born at Baſil in 1705; and having finiſhed his firſt ſtu- 
dies at Limeric in Ireland, was, in 1715, ſent for into 
Hungary, by count George Brown, his uncle, mem- 
ber of the aulic council of war, and colonel of a reyi- 
ment of infantry, He was preſent at the famous 
battle of Belgrade, in 1717, Next year he followed his 
uncle into Italy, who made him continue his ſtudies, 
in the Clementine college at Rome, till the year 1721, 
when he was ſent to Prague in order to learn the ci- 
villaw. At the end of the year 1723, he became cap- 
tain in his uncle's regiment ; and in 1725, licutenant- 
colonel: in 1730, he went into Corſica with a batta- 
lion of his regiment; and contributed greatly to the 
taking of Callanſara, where he received a conſiderable 
wound in his thigh. In 1732, the emperor made him 
chamberlain: He was raiſed to the rank of colonel 
in 1734 ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the war 
of Italy, eſpecially at the battles of Parma and Guaſ- 
talla, and in burning, in the preſence of the French ar- 
my, the bridge which the marſhal de Noailles had 
cauſed to be thrown over the Adige, that he was made 
general in 1736. The following year he favoured the 
retreat of the army, after the unhappy battle of Ban- 
juluca in Boſnia, by an excellent manceuvre, and ſaved 
all the baggage. His admirable conduct upon this oc- 
cCaſion was rewarded by his obtaining a ſecond regi- 
ment of infantry, vacant by the death of count Francis 
de Wallis. 

At his return to Vienna, in 1739, the emperor 
Charles VI. raiſcd him to the rank of general-field- 
marſhal-licutenant, and made him counſellor in the 
aulic council of war. After the death of that prince 
the king of Pruſſia entering Sileſia, count Brown, with 
a ſmall body of troops, diſputed the country with him 
inch by inch. He fignalized himſelf on ſeveral other 
occaſions: and, in 1743, the queen of Hungary made 
him a aha ray >1s poakly at her coronation in Bohemia. 
He at length paſſed into Bavaria, where he commanded 
the van-guard of the Auſtrian army ; ſeized Decken- 
dorf, with a great quantity of baggage; and obliged 
the French to abandon the banks of the Danube, which 
the Auſtrian army paſſed jn full ſecurity. The ſame 
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year, viz. in 1743, the queen of Hangary ſent him 
to Worms, in quality of her plenipotentiary to the 
king of Britain; where he put the laſt hand to the 
treaty of alliance between the courts of Vienna, Lon- 
don, and Turin, In 1744, he followed prince Lob- 
kowitz into Italy; took the city of Veletri, on the 
4th of Auguſt, in ſpite of the ſuperior numbers of the 
enemy; entered their camp, overthrew ſeveral regi- 
ments, and took many priſoners. The following year 
he was recalled into Bayaria, where he took the town 
of Wilſhoſen by aſſault, and received a dangerous ſhot 
in the thigh. The ſame year he was made general of 
the artillery ; and in January 1746, marched for Italy, 
at the head of a body of 18, men. He then drove 
the Spaniards ont of the Milaneſe; and having joined 
the forces under prince Lichtenſtein, commanded the 
left wing of the Auſtrian army at the battle of Pla- 
centia, on the 15th of June 1746, and defeated the 
right wing of the enemy's forces commanded by mar- 
ſhal de Maillebois. Afﬀter this victory, he commanded 
in chief the army againſt the Genoeſe ; ſeized the paſs 
of Boſetta, or Bochetta, 3 defended by above 
4co00 men; and took the city of Genoa. Count Brown 
at length joined the king of Sardinia's troops; and 
took, in conjunction with bim, Mont-Alban, and the 
county of Nice. On the 3oth of November he paſſed 
the Var, in ſpite of the French troops; entered Pro- 
vence ; took the iſles of St Margaret and St Honorat ; 
and thought to have rendered himſelf maſter of a much 
greater part of Provence, when the revolution which 
happened at Genoa, and marſhal de Belleiſle's advanc- 
ing with his army, obliged him to make that fine re- 
treat which procured him the admiration and eſteem of 
all perſons ſkilled in war. He employed the reſt of the 
year 1747 in defending the ſtates of the houſe of 
Auſtria in Italy; and after the peace in 1748, he was 
ſent to Nice to regulate there, in conjunction with the 
duke of Belleiſle and the marquis de la Minas, the dif- 
ferences that had ariſen with reſpect to the execution 
of ſome of the articles of the definitive treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle. 5 

The empreſs queen, to reward theſe ſignal ſervices, 
eſpecially his glorious campaigns in Italy in 1749, 
made him governor of Tranſylvania, where he ren- 
dered himſelf generally admired for his probity and 
diſintereſtedneſs. In 1752, he obtained the govern- 
ment of the city of Pragne, with the chief command 
of the troops in that kingdom. In 1753, the king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, honoured him with the 
collar of the order of the white eagle; and the next 
year he was declared field-marſhal. 

The king of Pruſſia entering Saxony in 1756, and 
attacking Bohemia, count Brown marched againſt 
him; and repulſed that prince at the battle of Lobo- 
ſitz, on the 1ſt of October, though he had only 
27,000 men, and the king of Pruſſia had at leaſt 
40,000. Seven days after this battle he undertook 
the famous march into Saxony, to deliver the Saxon 
troops ſhut up between Pirna and Konigſtein; an ac- 
tion worthy of the greateſt captains, ancient or mo- 
dern. He at length obliged the Pruſſians to retire 
from Bohemia ; for which he was rewarded, by being 
make a knight of the golden fleece. Soon after, count 
Brown haſtily aſſembled an army in Bohemia; to op- 
poſe the King of Pruſſia, who had again penetrated 

into 
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in which, while he was employed in giving his orders 
for maintaining the advantages he had gained over the 
Pruſſians, he was ſo dangoroully wounded, that he 
was obliged to be carried to Prague, where he died of 
his wounds on the 26th of June 1757, at 52 years 
of age. There is reaſon to believe, that had he not 
been wound, he would have gained the victory, as 
he had broken the Pruſſians, and the brave count 
Schwerin, one of their greateſt generals, was lain. 

Brown (Sir Thomas), an eminent phyſician and 
celebrated writer, was born at London, October 19th 
1605. Having ſtudied at Wincheſter college, and 
afterwards at Oxford, he travelled through France 
and Italy; and returning by the way of Holland, 
took his degree of doctor of phyſic at Leyden. In 
1636, he ſettled at Norwich; and the year following, 
was incorporated as doctor of Phy ſic at Oxford, His 
Religio Medici made a great noiſe; and being tranſ- 
lates into Latin, inſtantly ſpread throughout Europe, 
and gained him a prodigious reputation : it was then 
tranſlated into almoſt every language in Europe, This 
book has been heavily cenſured by ſome, as tending 
to infidelity, and even atheiſm ; while others, with 
mach more reaſon, have applauded the picty, as well 
as the parts and learning, of the author. The revereud 
Mr Granger obſerves, that among other peculiarities 
in this book he ſpeaks of the ultimate act of love as 
a folly beneath a phiſoſopher ; and ſays, thai he could 
be content that we might procreate, like trees, with- 
out conjunction: but, after the writing of it, he de- 
ſcended from his philoſophic dignity, and matricd an 
agreeable woman. It was ſaid, that his reaſon for 
marrying was, becauſe he could diſcover no better 
method of procreation. His Treatiſe on Vulgar-Er- 
rors was read with equal avidity; he alſo publiſhed 
Hydrictaphia, or a Diſcourſe of Sepulchral Urns lately 
found in Norfolk. His reputation in his profeſſion 
was equal to his fame for learning in other reſpects ; 
and therefore the college of phylicians were pleaſed to 
take him into their number as an honorary member ; 
and king Charles II. coming to Norwich in his pro- 
greſs, in 1671, was pleaſed to knight him with ſin- 
gular marks of fayour and reſpect. He died on his 
birth-day, in 1682, leaving ſeveral manaſcripts behind 
him, which were publiſhed under the title of The poſt- 
humous works of the learned Sir Thomas Brown, Aut. 
M. D. | 

Brown (Edward), the ſon of the former, phyſi- 
eian to king Charles II. and preſident of the royal 
college at London. He was born in the year 1642; 
and ſtudied at Cambridge, and afterwards at Merton 
college, Oxford. He then travelled; and at his re- 
turn publiſhed a brief account of ſome travels in Hun- 
gary, Scrvia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Theſſaly, Aultria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Fruili, &c.: he alſo 
publiſhed an account of ſeveral travels through great 
part of Germany; and joined his name to thoſe of 
many other eminent men, in a tranſlation of Plutarch's 
lives. He was acquainted with Hebrew, was a critic 
in Greek, and no man of his age wrote better Latin. 
High Dutch, Italian, French, &c. he ſpoke and 
wrote with as much eaſe as his mother-tongue. King 


Charles ſaid of him, that“ he was as learned as any 
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died Auguſt 27th 1708. 

Brown (William), an Engliſh poet of the 17th cen- 
tury, was deſcended from a good family, and born ar 
Taviſtock in Devonſhire in the year 1590. After he 
had paſſed through the grammar ſchool, he was ſent 
to Exeter college in the univerſity of Oxford, in the 
beginning of the reign of James I. and became tutor 
to Robert Dormer, who was afterwardscarl of Carnar- 
von, and killed at Newbury battle, September 20th 
1043. He is ſtyled in the public regiſter of the uni- 
verity, “ a man well (killed in all kinds of polite lite- 
rature and uſeful arts;” vir omni humana literature 
et bonorum artium cognibione inſtrutius, After he had 
left the college with his pupil, he was taken into the 
family of William earl of Pembroke, who had a great 
reſpect for him ; and he made his fortune ſo well, that 
he purchaſed an eſtate. His poetical works procured 
him a very great repntation. They are as follow : 1. 
Britannia's paſtorals. The firſt part was publiſhed at 
London, 1613, in falio; and uſhered into the world 
with ſeveral copies of verſes made by his ingenious 
and learned friends John Selden, Michael Drayton 
Chriſtopher Cook, &c. The ſecond part was printed 
at London in 1616, and recommended by various co- 
pics of verſes written by John Glanville, who after- 
wards became eminent in the profeſſion of the law, 
and others, Theſe two parts were reprinted in two 
vols. 8 vo, 1625. 2. The Shepherd's Pipe, in ſeven 
eclognes; London, 1614, in 8vo. 3. An elegy on 
the never-enough bewailed death of prince Henry, cl- 
deſt fon of king James I, Mr Wood tells us, that it 
is probable our author wrote ſeveral other poems. 
which he had not ſcen. It is uncertain when he 
died. | 

BROWN (Thomas), “of facetions memory, as he 
is ſtyled by Addiſon, was the ſon of a farmer in Shrop- 
ſhire; and entered in Chriſt-church college, Cx ford, 
where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon 
attainments in literature, But the irregularities of his 
life not ſuffering him to continue long there, he, in- 
ſtead of returning to his father, went to London to 
ſeek his fortune: his companions, however, being 
more delighted with his humour than ready to relieve 
his neceſſities, he had recourſe to the uſual refuge of 
balf-ſtarved wits, ſcribbling for bread; and publiſhed 
a great variety of poems, letters, dialogues, &c. full 
of humour and erudition, but often indelicate. Though 
a good-natured man he had one pernicious quality, 
which was, rather to Joſe his friend than his joke, 

Towards the latter end of Tom Brown's life, we 
are informed by Mr Jacob, that he was in favour with 
the carl of Dorſet, who invited him to dinner on a 
Chriſtmas-day, with Mr Dryden and ſome other gentle- 
men celebrated for their ingenuity, (as his lordſhip's. 
cuſtom was); when Mr Brown, io his agreeable ſur- 
priſe, found a bank note of 501. under his plate, and 
Mr Dryden at the ſame time was preſented with ano» 
ther of 1001, Mr Brown died in the year 1704; and 
was interred in the cloyſter of Weſtminſter abbey, 
near the remains of Mrs Behn, with whom he was in- 
timate in his lifetime, His works have been printed 
both in 8vo and 12mo. making 4 vols. 

Bxown (Dr John), a clergyman of the church of 
England, and an ingenious writer, was born at _ 
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bury in Northumberland in November 1715. His fa- 


cer John Brown, was a native of Scotland, of the 


Browns of Colſtown near Haddington; and at the 
time of his ſon's birth was curate to Dr Thomlinſon 
rector of Rothbury, He wasafterwards collated to the 
vicarage of Wigton in Cumberland; to which place 
he carried his fon, who received the firſt part of his 
education there, Thence he was removed in 1732 
to the aniverſny of Cambridge, and entered of St 

obn's college, under the twition of Dr Tunſtall, 
Aſter taking the degree of bachelor of aris with 
great reputation (being amongſt the liſt of wranglers, 
and his name at the head of the liſt), he returned to 
Wigton, and received both deacon's and prieſt's orders 
from Sir George Fleming biſhopof Carliſle, Here be 
was appointed by the dean and chapter a minor canon 
and lecturer of the cathedral church. For ſome years 
he lived here in obſcurity ; and nothing farther is known 
concerning him, than that in 1739, he went to Cam- 
bridge to take his degree of maſter of arts, In 1745 
he Hiftinguiſhed himſelf as a volunteer in the king's 
ſervice, and behaved with Hp intrepidity at the ſiege 
of Carliſle. After the defeat of the rebels, when ſe- 
veral of them were tried at the aſſizes held at Carliſle 
in the ſummer of 1746, he preached at the cathedral 
church of that city two excellent diſcourſes, on the mu- 
tual connection between religious truth and civil free- 
dom; and between ſuperſtition, tyranny, irreligion, 
and licentiouſneſs, 

Mr Brown's attachment to the royal canſe and to 
the Whig party procured him the friendſhip of Dr Oſ- 
baldeſton, who was the only perſon that continued to 
be his friend through life; the peculiarities of Mr 
Brown's temper, or ſome other cauſe ; having produced 
quarrels with every one elſe. When Dr Oſbaldeſton 
was advanced to 4 ſee of Carliſle, he appointed Mr 
Brown to be one of his chaplains. 

It was probably in the early part of his life, and 
during his reſidence at Carliſle, that Mr Brown wrote 
his poem intitled Honour, inſcribed to the lord viſcount 
Londſdale. Our author's next poetical production was 
his Eſſay on Satire; and which was of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to him both in point of fame and fortune. It 
was addreſſed to Dr Warburton ; to whom it was ſo ac- 
ceptable, that he took Mr Brown into his friendſhip, 
and introduced him to Ralph Allen, Eſq ; of Prior Park, 
near Bath, who behaved to him with great generoſity, 
and at whoſe houſe he reſided for ſome time. 

In 1751 Mr Brown publiſhed his © Eſſay on the 
Charatteriſtics of Lord Shafteſbury, &c.“ dedicated 
to Raph Allen, Eſq. This was received with a high 
degree of applauſe, though ſeveral perſons attempted 
to anſwer it. In 1754 our author was promoted by 
the carl of Hardwicke to the living of Great Horkeſley 
in Eſſex. 

In 1755, our author took the degree of doc- 
ter of divinity at Cambridge. This year he pub- 
liſhed his tragedy of Barbaroſſa; which under the 
manangement of Mr Garrick, was acted with conſi- 
derable applauſe; but when it came to be publiſhed, 
it was expoſed to a variety of ſtrictures and cen- 
ſures. This tragedy introdnced our author to the ac- 
quaintance of that eminent actor; by whoſe favour he 
had a ſecond tragedy, named Athbelſian, repreſented 
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at Drury-Lane play-houſe, This was alſo well re- Browns. 
ccived by the public; but did not become ſo popular ——— 


as Barbaroſſa, nor did it preſerve ſo long the poſſeſſion 
of the ſtage. 

In 1757 appeared his famous Eſtimate of the 
Manners and principles of the Times.” The re- 
ception which this work met with from the pub- 
lic was very flattering to his vanity ; no fewer than 
ſcven editions of it having been printed in little more 
than a year. The chief deſign of his performance 
was to ſhow, that a vain, luxurious, and ſelfiſh effe mi- 
nacy in the higher ranks of life marked the character 
of the age; and to point out the effects and ſourcesof 
this effeminacy. Several antagoniſts appeared, ſome 
of whom were neither deſtitute of learning nor inge- 
nuity ; though Dr Brown himſelf aſſerted that 
Wallace, a clergyman of Edinburgh, was the only 
candid and decent adverſary that appeared againſt him. 
The teſtimony given by M. de Voltaire to the effect 
which the Eſtimate had on the conduct of the nation, 
is very bonourable to. Dr Brown.“ When Marſhal 
Richelieu, in 1756, (ſays that celebrated writer), laid 
ſiege to Port Mahon, the capital of Minorca, the Bri- 
tiſh ſent out admiral Bying with a ſtrong naval force, 
to drive the French fleet off the iſland, and raiſe the 
ſiege, At this time there appeared a book, intitled 
An Eſflimate of the Manners of the Times; of which 
there was no leſs than five editions printed off in Lon- 
don in the ſpace of three months. In this treatiſe the 
author proves that the Engliſh nation was entirely de- 
dees that it was near its ruin; — that its inha- 

itants were no longer ſo robuſt and hardy as in ſor- 
mer times and that its ſoldiers had loſt their courage. 
— This work rouſed the ſenſibility of the Engliſh na- 
tion, and produced the following conſequences. They 
attacked, almoſt at one and the ſame time all the ſca 
coaſts of France, and her poſſeſſions in Aſia, Africa, 
and America.“ In 1758, our author publiſhed the ſe- 
cond volume of his Eſtimate of the Manners and Prin- 
ciples of the Times ; containing additional remarks on 
the ruling manners and principles, and on the public 
effects of thoſe manners and principles. The delign of 
this volume was, to retract ſuch miſtakes as he thought 
he had committed ; to prove ſuch points as were af- 
firmed and notproved ; to illuſtrate thoſe particulars 
which were hiuted, but not explained; to reply to ſach 
capital objections as had been made to his general ſy- 
ſtem by preceding writers on the ſame ſubject; and to 
9 7 the conſequences which might be fairly dedu- 
ced from his principles, and through a deſigned brevity 
were omitted in the firſt volume. But it unfortunately 
happened that the Doctor's ſelſ-opinion, which gave 
ſo much offence in his firſt volume, broke out in the 
ſecond with ſtill greater violence. The conſequence of 
this was, that he expoſed himſelf to general cenſure 
and diſlike; and the prejudices againſt him occaſioned 
the real excellencies of the work to be very much over- 
looked. The periodical critics, whom he had gone 
needleſsly out of his way to abuſe, treated bim with 
uncommon ſcverity ; aud ſuch a multitude of antago- 
niſts aroſe againſt him, ſo many objections were urged 
upon him, by friends as well as enemies, that he ſcems 
to have been deeply impreſſed, and to have retired ſor 
a while into the country. From the country it was 
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Explanatory Defence of the Eſtimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times; being an appen- 
dix to that work, occaſioned by the clamours lately 
raiſed againſt it among certain ranks of men.“ 

Bat while Dr Brown thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
political writer, he was advanced to no _ dignity 
in the church: nay, on ſome diſguſt, it is 
reſigned his living in Efſex : however, in recompence, 
Dr Oſbaldeſton procured him the rectory of St Ni- 
cholas in Newcaſtle on Tyne. He would probably 
have received further favours from this prelate, had not 
the latter died ſoon after his promotion to the ſee of 
London. 

In 1760 our author publiſhed an Additional Dialogue 
of the Dead, between Pericles and Ariſtides; being a 
ſequel to a dialogue of lord Lyttleton's between Pe- 
ricles and Coſmo. One deſign of this additional 
dialogue. was to vindicate the meaſures of Mr Pitt, 
againſt whoſe adminiſtration lord Lytileton had been 
ſuppoſed to have thrown out ſome hints. Our author's 
next publication, in 1763, was © The cure of Saul,“ 
a ſacred ode ; which was followed in the fame year by 
«« Diſſertation on the Riſe, Union, and Power, the 
Progreſſions, Sc parations, and Corruptions of Poetry 
and Muſic,” This is one of the moſt pleaſing of Dr 
Brown's performances, and abounds with a variety of 
critical diſcuſſions. A number of ſtrictures on this piece 
were publiſhed ; and the Doctor defended himſelf in a 
. intitled, Remarks on ſome Obſervations on Dr 
Brown's Diſſ-rtations on Poetry and Muſic. In 1764 onr 
author publiſhed, in octavo, “ The Hittory of the Riſe 
and Propreſs of Poetry through its ſeveral Species :” 
which is no more than the ſubſtance given in the diſſer- 
tation abovementioned, The ſame year Dr Brown pnb- 
liſhed a volume of ſermons, dedicated to his patron Dr 
Oſbalde ſton biſhop of London; but moſt, if nor all, of 
theſe, had been ſeparately publiſhed, excepting the firſt 
three, which were on the ſubje& of education. In the 
beginning of the year 1765, the Doctor again return- 
ed to politics, and publiſhed © Thoughts on Civil Li- 
berty, Licentiouſneſs, and Faction.“ At the conclu- 
ſion of this work the author preſcribed a code of edu- 
cation, upon which Dr Prieſtley made remarks at the 
end of his“ Eſſay on the courſe of a liberal Edu- 
cation for civil and active Life.” The ſame year he 
publiſhed a ſermon “ On the Female Character and 
Education,“ preached on the 16th of May 1765, be- 
fore the guardians of the aſylum for deſerted female 
orphans. His laſt publication was in 1766, “ A Let- 
ter to the Rev. Dr Lowth, occaſioned by his late Let- 
zer to the Right Rev. Author of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moſes.” This was occaſioned by Dr rost 
having clearly, though indirecily, pointed at Dr Brown 
as one of the extravagant adulators and defenders of 
biſhop Warburton. Beſides theſe works, Dr Brown 
publiſhed a poem on Liberty, and two or three ano- 
nymons pamphlets. At the end of ſeveral of his la- 
ter writings, he advertiſed his deſign of publiſhing 
© Chriſtian Principles of Legiſlation,” bat was pre- 
vented from executing it by his death; though the 
work appears to have been completed, * 

We come now to the concluding events of our au- 
thor's life ; concerning which the following is the moſt 


authentic intelligence that can be procured. Whilſt 
Vor. III. 
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Dr Dumareſq reſided in Rufſia in the year 1765, to Brow. 
which he had been invited the preceding year to give 
his advice and aſſiſtance for the eſtabliſhment and regu- 
lation of ſeveral ſchools which her Imperial majeſty in- 
tended to ere, he received a letter from a lady of 
diſtinguiſhed character in England, recommending to 


him Brown as a proper correſpondent on this oc- 
caſion. Dr Dumareſq then wrote a letter to Dr Brown, 
telling him the occaſion of his application, and the dif- 
fienlties that occurred. He had imagined that no- 
thing more wonld be wanted of him than what con- 
cerned claſſical learning, and a general foundation for 
the ſciences ; as that had been the common introduc- 
tion to every kind of uſeful knowledge in the weſtern 
parts of Europe. But on his arrival he found that a 
much more extenſive ſcheme was required ; and ſuch 
as extended not only to learning FR © called, but 
alſo to matters military and naval, civil and commer- 
cial, But having ſtated his difficulties in executing 
this plan to Dr Brown, che latter propoſed a ſcheme 
ſtill more extenſive ; and which was no leſs than a ge- 
neral plan of civilization throughout the whole Ruſ- 
ſian empire, In this plan, however, though it ſhowed 
very enlarged ideas and great ſtrength of mind, there 
were ſeveral defects which rendered it, as Dr Brown 
himſelf was afterwards convinced, impracticable. He 
had laid 8 ſtreſs upon the ſupport, energy, and 
efficacy of abſolute power in princes when exerted in a 
good cauſe, than experience would warrant ; and he 
was ready to imagine that the bulk of the Ruſſian na- 
tion, juſt emerging out of barbariſm, was like a tabula 
raſa, upon which any characters might be written. 
At laſt the Doctor's letter was laid before the em- 
preſs, who was ſo pleaſed with it that ſhe immediately 
invited him to Rufſia, He accepted the invitation, and 
procured his Majeſty's leave to go; 1000 J. were or- 
dered for his expence, and he actually received 200l. 
But when he was on the point of ſetting ont, an at- 
tack of the gout and rheumatiſm, to which he had 
been all his lifetime ſubject, ſo impaired his health, 
that his friends diſſuaded, and at laſt ſucceeded in pre- 
venting him from going. The money was returned, 
excepting 971. 6s. which had been expended in neceſ- 
ſaries for the intended journey. Bur though he thus 
declined the joarney, a long letter which he after- 
wards wrote to the empreſs, and which does honour 
to his abilities, ſhows that he had not abandoned his 
intention of being ſerviceable. The affair, however, 
taking in all its circumſtances, did no doubt greatly 
agitate his mind; and his being obliged at length to 
give up the journey, muſt have been no ſmall diſap- 
pointment to a man of his ſanguine expectations. This 
diſappointment concurring with the general ſlate of 
his health, and perhaps the recollection of ſome other 
failures that had happened, was followed by a dejection 
of ſpirits ; in conſequence of which he put an end to 
his life on the 23d of September 1766, in the 51ſt year 
of his age. On the morning of that day his ſcrvant 
came into his bed-chamber, and aſked him what ſort 
of a night he had had? to which he replied, © A pret- 
ty good one.” The ſervant having quitted the bed- 
dae for a few minutes, heard a noiſe in the Doctor's 
throat, which he imagined to be owing to ſome ob- 
ſtruction occaſioned by phlegm. Going to aſſiſt his 


maſter, he found him ſpeechleſs, and bleeding profuſe- 
| ly, 
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Brown. ly, having cut the jugular vein with a razor; and this while no more notion of what he ſaid than a parrot ; prown 
be had done ſo effe&tazlly, that death ſpeedily enſued. that it was therefore profane in him to pray, — in - 


Sach was the unhappy end of this ingenious writer; 
but the manner of it, when fome previous circum- 
ſtances of his life are underſtood, will caſt no ſtain on 
his character. He had a tendency to inſanity in his 
conſtitution ; and, from his early life, had been ſubject 
at times to ſome diſorder in his brain, at leaſt to me- 
lancholy in its exceſs. Mrs Gilpin of Carliſle, ſoon 
after Dr Brown's deceaſe, wrote in the following terms 
in a letter to a friend. © His diſtemper was a frenzy, 
10 which he had by fits been long ſubject; to my own 
knowledge, above 30 years, Had it not been for Mr 
Fariſh frequently, and once for myſelf, the ſame event 
would have happened to him long ago, It was no 
premeditated purpoſe in him; for he abhorred the 
thought of ſclf-murder ; and in bitterneſs of ſou] ex- 
preſſed his fears to me, that one time or another ſome 
ready miſchief might preſent itſelf to bim, at a time 
when he was wholly deprived of his reaſon.” 

Brown (Simon), a diſſenting miniſter, whoſe 
uncommon talents and ſingular misfortunes intitle him 
juſtly to a place in this work, was born at Shepton 
Mallet in Somerſetſhire, 1680. Grounded and excel- 
ling in grammatical learning, he early became qualified 
for the miniſtry, and actually began to preach before 
he was twenty, He was firſt called to be a paſtor at 
Portſmouth, and afterwards removed to the Old Jewry, 
where he was admired and eſteemed for a number of 

ears. But the death of his wife and only fon, which 
— in 1723, aſſected him ſo as to deprive him of 
his reaſon; and he became from that time loſt to him- 
ſelf, to his family, and to the world : his congregation 
at the Old Jewry, in expectation of his recovery, de- 
layed for ſome time to fill his poſt ; yet at length all 
hopes were over, and Mr Samuel Chandler was appoint- 
ed to ſucceed him in 1725. This double misfortune 
affected him at firſt in a manner little different from 


diſtraction, but afterwards ſunk him into a ſettled me- 


lancholy. He quitted the duties of his function, and 
would not be perſuaded to join in any act of worſhip, 
public or private, Being —_ by his friends for a 
reaſon of this ee change, at which they ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt grief and aſtoniſhment, he told them, 
aſter much importunity, that“ he had fallen under the 
ſenſible diſpleaſure of God, who had cauſed his rational 
ſoul gradually to periſh, and left him only an animal 
life in common with brutes : that, though he retained 
the human ſhape, and the faculty of ſpeaking in a 
manner that appeared to others rational, he had all the 


— 


congruous to be preſent at the prayers of others: 
and, very conſiſtently with this, he conſidered himſelf 
no longer as a moral agent, or ſubject of either reward 
or puniſhment. In this way of thinking and talking 
he unalterably and obſtinately perſiſted to the end of 
his life ; though he atterwards ſuffered, and even re- 
queſted, prayers to be made for him. Some time after 
his ſecetlion from the Old Jewry, he retired to Shepton 
Mallet, his native place; and though in this retirement 
he was perpetually contending that his powers of rea- 
ſon and imagination were gone, yet he was as conſtant- 
ly exerting both with much aQtivity and vigour. He 
amuſed bimſelf ſometimes with tranſlating parts of the 
ancient Greek and Latin poets into Engliſh verſe: 
he compoſed little pieces for the uſe of children : An 
Engliſh Grammar and Spelling Book; An Abſtract 
of the Scripture-Hiſtory, and a collection of Fables, 
both in metre; and with much learning he brought to- 
gether into a ſhort compaſs all the Themata of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and allo compiled a Dic- 
tionary to each of thoſe works, in order to render the 
learning of both theſe languages more caſy and com- 
pendious. Of theſe performances none have been made 
* But what ſhowed the ſtrength and vigour of 
is underſtanding, while he was daily bemoaning the 
loſs of it, were two works compoſed during the two 
laſt years of his liſe, in defence of Chriſtianity, againſt 
Woolſton and Tindal. He wrote an anſwer to Wool- 
ſton's fifth Diſcourſe on the Miracles of our Saviour, 
entitled, A fit rebuke for a ludicrous infidel, with a 
preface concerning the proſecution of ſuch writers by 
the civil power. The preface contains a vigorous plea 
for liberty, and is ſtrongly againſt proſecutions in mat- 
ters of religion; and in the anſwer, Woolſton is as 
well managed as he was by any of his refuters, and 
more in his own way too. His book againſt Tindal 
was called, A Defence of the Religion of Natnre and 
the Chriſtian Revelation, apainſt the defective account 
of the one and the exceptions againſt the other, in a 
book entitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation ; 
and it is allowed to be as good a one as that contro- 
verſy produced. He intended to dedicate it to queen 
Caroline ; but as the unhappy ſtate of his mind a 
peared in the dedication, ſome of his friends very wiſe. 
ly ſuppreſſed it, as ſure to defeat the uſe and intent of 
his work. The copy, however, was preſerved, and is 
ſubjoined in the note (A), as much too great a curi- 
olity to be ſuppreſſed, The above pieces were publiſh- 


ed 


hap 
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(a) Madam, Of all the extraordinary things that have been rendered to your royal hands fince your firſt 
arrival in Britain, it may be boldly ſaid, what now beſpeaks your majeſty's acceptance is the chief, Not 


in itſelf indeed : it is a trifle unworthy your exalted rank, and what will hardly prove au entertaining amuſe- 
ment to one of your majeſty's deep penetration, exact judgment, and fine taſte ; but on account of the au- 
thor, who is the firſt being of the kind, and yet without a name. He was once a man, and of ſome little 
name; but of no worth, as his preſent unparalleled caſe makes but too manifeſt : for, by the immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his very thinking ſubſtance has for more than ſeven years been continually waſting away, 
till it is wholly periſhed out of him, if it be not utterly come to nothing. None, no, not the leaſt remem- 
brance of its very ruins remains ; not the ſhadow of an idea is left ; nor any ſenſe, ſo much as one ſingle one, 
perfect or imperfect, whole or diminiſhed, ever did appear to a mind within him, or was perceived by it. Such 
a preſent from ſuch a thing, however worthleſs in itſelf, may not be wholly unacceptable to your majeſty, the 
author being ſuch as hiſtory cannot parallel; and if the ſact, which is rea), and no fiction or wrong conccit, "—_ 

credit, 
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of the author, under a deep and peculiar melancholy, 
to the compaſſion and prayers of all his fricnds, and 
every ſcrious Chriſtian. Mr Brown ſurvived the pub- 
lication of this laſt work a very ſhort time. A compli- 
cation of diſtempers, contracted by his ſedentary life 
(for he could not be prevailed on to refreſh himſelf 
with air and exerciſe), brought on a mortification, 
which put a period to his labours and ſorrows about 
the lattcr end of 1732. 
of uncommon abilities and learning : his management 
of Woolſton ſhowed him to have alſo vivacity and wit: 
and, notwithſtanding that ſtrange conceit which poſ- 
ſeſſed him, it is remarkable that he never appeared 
feeble or abſurd, except when the object of his frenzy 
was before him. Beſides the two pieces abovemen- 
tioned, and before he was ill, he had publiſhed ſome 
ſingle Sermons, together with a Collection of Hymns 
— Spiritual Songs. He left ſeveral daughters. 
BROWN (Iſaac Hawkins), an ingenious Engliſh 
poet, was born at Burton upon Trent, Staffordihire, 
Jan. 21. 1705-6; of which place his father was the 
miniſter. He received his grammatical inſtitution tirſt 
at Litchfield, then at Weſtminſter ; whence, at lixteen 
years of age, he was removed to Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, of which his father had been fellow. He re- 
mained there till he had taken a maſter of arts degree ; 
and about 1727, ſettled himſelf in Lincoln's Inn, where 
he ſeems to have devoted more of his time to the 
Muſes than to the Jaw. Soon after his arrival there, 
he wrote a poem on Deſign and Beauty, which he ad- 
dreſſed to Mr Highmore the painter, for whom he had 
a great friendſhip. Several other poetical pieces were 
written here, and particularly his Pipe of Tobacco, 
This is in imitation of Cibber, Ambroſe, Phillips, 
Thomſon, Young, Pope, and Swift, who were then all 
living ; and is reckoned one of the moſt pleaſing and 
popular of his performances. In 1743-4, he married 
the daughter of Dr Trimnell, archdeacon of Leiceſter, 
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frown. ed by Mr afterwards by Dr W. Harris, who, in an ad- 
A yertiſement to the reader, recommends the afflifted caſe 


He was unqueſtionably a man 
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He was choſen twice to ſerve in parliament, firſt in Brows. 
1744, and afterwards in 1748 ; both times for the bo-. 


rough of Wenlock in Shropſhire, near which place he 
poſleſſed a conſiderable eſtate, which came from his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Iſaac Hawkins, Eſq, In 1754, 
he publiſhed what has been deemed his capital work, 
De Animi Immortalitate, in two books; in which, be- 
ſides a moſt judicions choice of matter and arrange- 
ment, he is thought to have ſhown himſelf not a ſervile 
but happy imitator of Lucretius and Virgil. The uni- 
verſal applauſe and popularity of this poem produced 
ſeveral Engliſh tranſlations of it in a very ſhort time ; 
the beſt of which is that by Soame Jenyns, Eſq ; print- 
ed in his Miſce/lanies, Mr Brown intended to have 
added a third part, but went no farther than to leave 2 
fragment, This excellent perſon died, after a linger- 
ing illneſs, in 1760, aged 55. In 1768, the preſent 
Hawkins Brown, Eſq; obliged the public with an ele- 
gant edition of his father's poems, in large octavo; to 
which is prefixed a print of the author, from a painting 
of Mr Highmore, engraved by Ravenet, 

| Brown (Sir William), a noted phyſician and mul- 
tifarious writer, was ſettled originally at Lynn in Nor- 
folk, where he publiſhed a tranſlation of Dr Gregory's 
Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics; to which he 
added, 1. A Method for finding the Foci of all Spe- 
cula, as well as Lens's univerſally ; as alſo magnifying 
or leſſening a given Object by a given Speculum er 
Lens, in any aſſigned Proportion. 2. A Solution of 
thoſe Problems which Dr Gregory has left undemon- 
ſtrated. 3. A particalar Account of Microſcopes and 
Teleſcopes, from Mr Huygens ; with the Diſcoveries 
made by Catoptrics and Dioptrics. Having acquired 
a competence by his profeſſion, he removed to Queen's 
Square, Ormond Street,-London, where he reſided till 
his death. By his lady, who died 1763, he had one 
daughter, grandmother to the preſent Sir Martin- 
Brown Folkes, bart. A great number of lively eſſays, 
both in proſe and verſe, the production of his pen, were 
printed and circulated among his friends, The active 
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credit, it muſt be recorded as the moſt memorable, and indeed aſtoniſhing, event in the reign of George II. that 
a tract, compoſed by ſuch a thing, was preſented to the illuſtrious Caroline: his royal conſort needs not be ad- 
ded : fame, if Iain not miſinformed, will tell that with pleaſure to all ſucceeding times. He has been inform- 
ed, that your majeity's piety is as genuine and eminent as your excellent qualities are great and conſpicuous. 
This can indeed be truly known tothe great Searcher of hearts only. He alone, who can look into them, can 
diſcern if they are ſincere, and the main intention correſponds with the appearance ; and your majeſty cannot 
take it amiſs if ſuch an author hints, that his ſecret approbation is of infinitely greater value than the commenda- 
tion of men, who may be caſily miſtaken, and are too apt to flatter their ſuperiors. - But, if he has been told the 
truth, ſuch a caſe as his will certainly ſtrike your majeſty with aſtoniſhment ; and may raiſe that commiſeration 
in your royal breaſt, which he has in vain endeayoured to excite in thoſe of his friends: who, by the moſt un- 
reaſonable and ill- founded conceit in the world, have imagined, that a thinking being could for ſeven years to- 
gether live a ſtranger to its own powers, exerciſes, operations, and ſtate ; and to what the great God bas been 
doing in it and to it. If your majeſty, in your moſt retired addreſs to the King of kings, ſhould chink of fo ſin- 
gular a caſe, you may perhaps make it your devout requeſt, that the reign of your beloved ſevereigh and conſort 
may be renowned to all poſterity by the recovery of a ſoul now in the utmoſt ruin, the reſtoration of one utterly 
Joſt, at preſent amongſt men. Aud ſhonld this caſe affect your royal breaſt, you will recommend it to the piety 
and prayers of all the truly devout, who have the honour to be known to your majeſty : many ſuch doubtleſs 
there are, though courts are not uſually the places where the devout reſort, or where devotion reigns. And it 
is not improbable, that multitades of the pious throughout the land may take a caſe to heart, that under your 
majeſty's patronage comes thus recommended. Could ſuch a favour as this reſtoration be obtained from heaven 


by the prayers of your majeſty, with what tranſport of gratitude would the recovered being throw hiniſelf at 
your majeſty's feet, and, adoring the divine pewer and grace, profeſs himfelf, Madam, your majeſty's moſt 
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obliged and dutiful ſervant, 


- 


Brown 


Frownilts. 
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part taken by Sir William Brown in the conteſt with 
the licentiates, 1768, occahoned his being introduced 
by Mr Foote in his Devil upon Two Sticks, Upon 
Foote's cxact repreſentation of him with his identical 
wiz and coat, tall figure, and glaſs ſtiffly applied to 
his eye, he ſent him a card complimenting him on 
having fo happily repreſented him ; but as he had for- 
got his muff, he had ſent him his own. This good-na- 
tured method of reſenting diſarmed Foote, He uſed 
to frequent the annual ball at the ladies boarding- 
ſchool, Queen Square, merely as a neighbour, a good- 
natured man, and fond of the company of ſprightly 
young folks. A dignitary of the church being there 
one Fay to ſee his daughter dance, and finding this 
upright figure ſtationed there, told him he believed he 
was Hermippus redivious who lived arnhelitu puellarum, 
When he lived at Lynn, a pamphlet was written againſt 
him: he nailed it ap againſt his hauſe-door. At the 
age of 80, on St Luke's day, 1771, he came to Bat- 
lon's coffcc-houſe in his laced coat and band, and frin- 
ged white gloves, to ſhow himſelf to Mr Croſby, then 
lord mayor. A gentleman preſent obſerving that he 
looked very well, he replied, he had neither wife nor 
debts, He died in 1774, at the age of 82; and by his 
will he left two prize-medals to be annually contended 
tor by the Cambridge poets. 

Brown, among dyers, painters, &c. a duſky colour 
inclining towards redneſs. Of this colour there are 
various ſhades or degrees, diſtinguiſhed by different 
appellations; for inſtance, Spaniſh-brown, a ſad-brown, 
a tawny-brown, the London-brown, a clove-brown, 
UC. 

Spaniſh brown is a dark dull red, of a horſe-fleſh 
colour, It is an earth; and js of great uſe among 
painters, being generally uſcd as the firſt and priming 
colour that they lay upon any kind of timber-work in 
hoaſe-painting. That which is of the deepeſt colour, 
and freeſt from (tones, is the beſt. Though this is of 
a dirty brown colour, yet it is much uſed, not to colour 
any garment, unleſs it be an old man's gown ; but to 
ſhadow vermilion, or to lay upon any dark ground be- 
hind a picture, or to ſhadow yellow berries in the dark- 
elt places, when you want lake, &c. It is beſt and 
brighteſt when burnt in the fire till it be red-hot; al- 
though, if you would colour any hare, horſe, dog, or 
the like, it ſhould not be burnt : but, for other uſes, it 
is beſt when it is burnt; as for colouring wood, 
poſts, bodies of trees, or any thing elſe of wood, or any 
dark ground of a picture. 

BROWNIA, in botany ; à genus of the endecan- 
dria order, belonging to the monadelphia claſs of plants. 
The calyx is bitid, the corolla double, the exterior 
quinquefid, and the interior pentapetalous, There is 
but one ſpecies, the coccinea, a native of the Welt- 
Indies. 

BROWNISTS, a religious ſect, which ſprung ont 
of the Puritans, towards the clole of the 16th cen- 
tury : their leader, Robert Brown, wrote divers books 
in their behalf, was a man of good parts, and ſome 
learning. He was born of a good family in Rutland- 
(hire, and related to the lord-treaſurer Burleigh. He 
had been educated at Cambridge; but firſt publiſhed 
his notions, and began to inveigh openly againſt the 
diſcipline and ceremonies of the church, at Norwich, 
in the year 1580, from which time he underwent di- 
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vers perſecotions from the biſhops ; inſomuch that he Brownifs 
boaſted he had been committed to no leſs than 32 pri 
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ſuns, in ſome of which he could not ſec bis hand at 
noon-day, At length, with his congregation, he left 
England, and ſettled at Middleburgh in Zealand ; 
where they obtained leave of the | wx to worſhip 
God in their own way, and form a church according 
to their own model; which they had not long done 
before this handful of men, juſt delivered from the ſe- 
veritics of the biſhops, began to differ among them- 
ſelves, and crumble into ſo many parties, that Brown 
their paſtor grew weary of his office ; and, returning 
to England in 1589, renounced his principles of ſepa- 
ratioa, and was preferred to the rectory of a church 
in Northamptonſhire, aud died, after leading a very 
idle and diſſolute life, in 1630. 

The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſo- 
lution of the church at Middleburgh ; but the ſeeds 
of Browniſm, which he had ſown in England, were 
ſo far from being deſtroyed, that Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in a ſpecch in 1592, computes no leſs than 20,000 
followers of it. The occaſion of their ſeparation was 
not any fault they found with the faith, but only with 
the diſcipline and form of government of the other 
churches iu England. They equally charged corrup- 
tion on the epiſcopal form, and on that of the preſby- 
terians, by conſiſtories, claſſes, and ſynods : nor would 
they join with any other reformed church, becauſe 
they were not aflured of the ſanctity and regeneration 
of the members that compoſed it; on account of the 
toleration of ſinners, with whom they maintained it 
an impiety to communicate, They condemned the 
ſolemn celebration of marriages in the church; main- 
taining, that matrimony being a political contract, 
the confirmation thereof ought to come from the civil 
magiſtrate. They would not allow any children to be 
baptized of ſuch as were not members of the church, 
or of ſuch as did not take ſufficient care of thoſe bap- 
tized before, They rejected all forms of prayer; and 
held that the Lord's prayer was not to be recited as a 
prayer, being only given for a rule or model whereon 
all our prayers are tobe formed. The form of church- 
government which they eſtabliſhed was democratical. 
When a church was to be gathered, ſuch as deſired to 
be members of it made a confeſſion of it, and ſigned 


a covenant, by which they obliged themſclves to walk 


together in the order of the goſpel. The whole power 
of admitting and excluding members, with the de- 
ciſion of all controverſies, was lodged in the brother- 
hood, Their church officers were choſen from among 
themſelves, for preaching the word, and taking care 
of the poor, and ſeparated to their ſeveral offices by 
faſting, prayer, and impoſition of hands of ſome of 
the brethren. But they did not allow the prieſthood . 
to be any diſtinct order, or to give any indelible cha- 
racter. As the vote of the brotherhood made a man 
a miniſter, and pave him authority to preach the word 
and adminiſter the ſacraments among them, ſo the 
ſame power could diſcharge him from his office, and 
reduce him to a mere layman again. And as they 
maintained the bounds of a church to be no greater 
than what could meet together in one place and join 
in one communion, ſo the power of theſe officers was 
preſcribed within the ſame limits. The miniſter or 
paſtor of one church could not adminiſter the Lord's 
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ſupper to another, nor baptize the children of any but 
thoſe of his own ſociety. Any lay-brother was allow- 
ed the liberty of propheſying, or of giving a word of 
exhortation to the people; and it was uſual for ſome 
of them, after ſermon, to aſk queltions, and reaſon 
upon the doctrines that had been preached, In a 
word, every church on the Browniſts model is a body- 
corporate, having full power to do every thing which 
the good of the ſociety requires, without being ac- 
countable to any claflis, ſynod, convocation, or other ju- 
riſdiction whatever. Moſt of their diſcipline has been 
adopted by the Independents, a party which afterwards 
aroſe from among the Browniſts. The laws were exe- 
cured with great ſeverity on the Brownilts ; their books 
were prohibited by queen Elizabeth, and their perſons 
impriſoned, and many of them were hanged. The ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion and the ſtar- chamber, in tine, 
diſtreſſed them to ſach a degree, that they reſolved to 
quit their country, Accordingly, many families re- 
tired and ſettled at Amſterdam, where they formed a 
church, and choſe Mr Johnſon their paſtor ; and after 
him Mr Ainſworth, author of the learned commentary 
on the Pentateuch. Their church flouriſhed near 100 
years. See INDEPENDENTS. 

BROWNY, the name of a ſerviceable kind of ſprite, 
who, according to a ſuperſtitious notion formerly pre- 
valent in the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland (as 
well as among the country people in England, where 
he had the name of Robin Goodfellow), was wont to 
clean the houſes, helped to churn, threſhed the corn, 
and would belabour all that pretended to make a jeſt 
of him. He was repreſented as ſtout and blooming, 
had fine long flowing hair, and went about with a 
wand in his hand. He was the very counter part of 
Milton's Lubber [iznd, who 


Tells how the drudging goblin ſwear, 

To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail had threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the Lubber Fiend, 
And, ſtretch'd along the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength. 


BROWSE, the tops of the branches of trees, 
whereon beaſts feed. This is ſometimes allo called 
brouce and bruttle; probably from the French 6brout, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing. 

BrowsSE more properly denotes the food which deer 
find in young copſes, continually ſpronting anew. 

BRUCE (Robert), ſon of the carl of Carrick, be- 
ing competitor with Baliol for the crown of Scotland, 
loſt it by the arbitration of Edward I. of England, 
for generouſly refuſing to hold the crown of Scotland 
as depending on him, which his anceſtors had left him 
independent. But Baliol having afterward broke his 
agreement with Edward, Bruce was caltly perſuaded 
by the king to ſide with him againſt Baliol, upon 
promiſe that he would ſettle him on the throne, Har- 
ing contributed much to the breaking of Baliol's 
party, he demanded the accomplithment of King Ed- 
ward's promiſe, who is ſaid to have given him this an- 
ſwer: © What! have I nothing clic to do but to con- 
quer 5 for you?” Hewever, he recovered his 
crown, deſeated the Engliſh in ſeveral battles, raiſed 
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See Hier of Sco&TLAND. 


BRUCHSAL, a town of Germany, in the palati- Rn 


nate of the Rhine, and biſhopric of Spires, ſituated on 
the river Satz, in E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 49. 15. 

BRUCHUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of colcoptera. The feelers are filiform, 
and gradually increaſe in thickneſs. There are ſeven 
ſpecies, viz. 1. The piſi, has grey elytra interſperſed 
with white ſpots, and a white fandament with wo 
black ſpots. It is a native of North America, and 
deftroys whole fields of peaſe: It is now found in ſe- 
veral of the ſouthern parts of Europe; where it does 
great injury to the corn. 2. The theobromæ, with 
whitiſh elytra interſperſed with black points. It fre- 
—— the theobromæ or chocolate- trees in the Eaſt- 

ndies. 3. The gleditſiæ, with ſtraited elytra of the 
ſame length with the belly, a pitch - coloured body, 
and green-feelers. It is a native of America. 4. The 
bactris, with ſmooth elytra, a hoary body, and the 
hind parts of the thighs oval. It frequents the palm- 
trees of Jamaica. 5. The granarius, has black elytra; 
the fore-tect are red, and the hind-feet are dentated. 
It frequents the ſeeds of plants in different parts of 
Europe. 6. The ſeminarius is black, with the baſe 
of the feelers and fore-feet teſtaceous. It is about the 
ſize of a louſe, and à native of Europe. 7. The pecti- 
cornis, with comb-ſhaped feelers longer than the body. 
It is a native of Barbary and China. 

BRUEGHEL. Sce BREUGHEL. 

BRUGES, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ca- 
pital of the territory of Bruges, with a biſhop's ſee. 
It is ſeated in a plain eight miles from the ſea; and 
has a great number of canals, made for the benefit of 
trade, one of which leads to Ghent, another to Oſlend, 
another to Sluys, to Newport, to Furnes, to Ypres, 
and to Dunkirk, which you may reach in a day in the 
fummer-time. All the waters about Bruges are with- 
out any current; but they may be changed in half an 
hour's time, by opening the fluices, and letting the 
water run into the ſea. There are ſeveral bridges a- 
bout the city, and that which was built in 1739 of free 
ftone is very ſtately. 

Bruges was in a very flouriſhing condition upwards 
of 200 years ago, and every nation had a conſul here- 
in for the maintenance of their rights and privileges ; 
but ſince the enlargement of Amſterdam and Antwerp, 
the trade is diminithed, and its inhabitants are not nu- 
merous enongh for ſo large a place. However, there 


are many rich merchants, and a chamber for trade. 


There are ſeveral fine churches; in the firſt rank of 
which is the cathedral, whoſe rich ornaments and trea- 
ſure deſerve notice. The fineſt ſquare in the city is the 
great market, in which ſtand the halls, with public 
galleries, and a large court in the middle, and on one 
of its ſides a high ſteeple ſupported only with four 
pillars. It is full of bells with the moſt harmoniovs 
chimes in all the country. On the fide of the great 
ſquare there is a ſtructure which ſerves for a public ma- 
gazine to lay cloth in. It is built on a canal, and ſup- 
ported by pillars in ſuch a manner, that ſmall veſſels 
can paſs under it, to croſs the city from the canal of 

Oſtend to that of Ghent. 
The ſquare where the Wedneſday's market is kept is 
very fine; for it contains ſeyeral walks between two 
| ros 
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rows of trees, and a new guard-honſe in the middle. 
The Burg is a large ſquare, in which is the town-houſe, 
bailt in the Gothic manner, and adorned with a variety 
of figares of the ancient counts and counteſſes of Flan- 
ders. In the ſame ſquare there are ſeveral other public 
buildings, The church dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
is very fine, with a high ſteeple, which ſerves as a ſea- 
mark for the ſhips that come to Oſtend ; on the inſide 
are two tombs of copper gilt, of an extraordinary mag- 
nificence, Beſides the cathedral aud two collegiate 
churches, there are five pariſh churches, fourtecen cha- 
pels, and twelve convents for men and women. There 
are a great many alms-houſes and hoſpitals, one of 
which is called the School of Bogards, where there are 
about 180 boys, ſoine of which are broaght up to 
learning, others to trades, according to their genius. 
Their habit is cloth, and half of them wear blue and 
half red, with a black bonnet. There is alſo a ſchool 
for poor girls, to the number of 120, clothed with 
red or blue. In ſhort, there is no place in the Low 
Countries where they take more care of widows and 
orphans, 

It is remarkable that the knights of the golden fleece 
were inſtituted in this city in 1430, when the marriage 
of Philip the Good was celebrated with Elizabeth 
; of Portugal. The parts about the city, which 

clong to it, are called Franc of Bruges, and contain 
37 villages, and enjoy pefect liberty, according to 
the tenor of their freedom. The fortifications of 
Bruges are but trifling, inſomuch that in the time of 
war they always yield to the ſtrongeſt party. In is 
eight miles caſt of Oſtend, 24 north-caſt of Ghent, 
and 46 weſt of Antwerp. E. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 
% . 

BxvGEs (John of), (real _ van Eick), a 
celebrated Flemiſh painter, and the firſt whodiſcovered 
the method of painting in oil, flouriſhed in the 15th 
century, He found inthe courſe of hischemical expe- 
riments (to which ſcience he alſo applied himſelf), 
that, by grinding colours with liniſced or nut-oil, he 
could form them into a ſolid body which would reſiſt 
the water, and not need the varniſh uſed in painting in 
water-colours or in freſco, He preſented the firſt pic- 
ture painted in this manner to Alphonſus I. King of 
Naples; who was much pleaſed with it. 

BRUIN (John de), profeſſor of natural philoſophy 
and mathematics at Utrecht, was born at Gorciim in 
1620. He had uncommon ſkill in diſſecting animals, 
and was a great lover of experiments. He made alſo 
obſervations in aſtronomy. He publiſhed diſſertations 
De vi alirice; De corporum | dengan et levitate ; De 
cognitione Dei naturali; De lucis cauſa et origine, &c. 
He had a diſpute with Iſaac Voſſius, to whom he wrote 
a letter printed at Amſterdam in 1663 ; wherein he cri- 
ticiſes Voſlius's book De natura et proprictate /ucis ; and 
ſtrenuouſly maintains the hypotheſis of Deſcartes. He 
died in 1675, after he had been profeſſor 23 years: and 
his funeral oration was pronounced four days after by 
M. Grævius. 

BRUISE, in ſurgery, the ſame with Cox Tus ion. 

BRUMALES YT ANT, in botany (from bruma 
winter): plants which flower in our winter; common 
about the Cape. 

BRUMALIA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals of 
Bacchus celebrated twice a-ycar ; the firſt on the 12th 
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of the kalends of March, and the other of the 18th of Brumey, 
the kalends of November. They were inſtituted by Brun. 
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Romulus, who during theſe feaſts uſed to entertain the 
ſenate, Among other heathen feſtivals which the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians were much inclined to obſerve, Ter- 
tullian mentions the brumæ or brumalia. 

BRUMOY (Peter), a learned Jeſuit born at Rouen 
in 1668, diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in his youth by his ta- 
lents for the belles lettres; and during his whole life 
was beloved for his probity, his virtue and the - 
neſs of his heart. He wrote many works, the — con- 
ſiderable of which is his Theatre of the Grecks. He 
died at Paris in 1742. 

BRUN (Anthony le), an ambaſſador of Spain, fa- 
mous for his ſkill in negociating, was of an ancient and 
noble family, and born at Dole in the year 1600. He 
was attorney-general in the parliament of Dole; du- 
ring which time he had a hand in all the ſtate negocia- 
tions which concerned the provinces. He was ſent 
afterwards by Philip IV. to the diet of Ratiſbon, and 
from thence to the court of the emperor Ferdinand III. 
He was one of the plenipotentiaries of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, at the conferences of Munſter held in 1643; 
where, though all the other plenipotentiaries took place 
of him, yet it is ſaid that he far exceeded them all in 
capacity. The king of Spain was particularly beholden 
to him for the peace which the Dutch made at Mun- 
ſter excluſively of France; and the intriguing turn 
which he ſhewed upon this occaſion made bim dreaded 
ever after by French ambaſſadors, He was a man of 
letters, as well as of politics; and therefore employed 
his pen as well as his tongue in the ſervice of his ma- 
ſter. He died at the Hague, during his embaſly, in 
the year 1654. 

Brun (Charles le), was deſcended of a famiy of di- 
ſtinction in Scotland, and born in the year 1619. His 
father was a ſtatuary by profeſſion. He diſcovered, it 
is ſaid, ſuch an early inclination for painting, that at 
three years of age he uſed to take coals, and vclign 
on the hearth and ſides of the chimney, only by the 
light of the fire; and at 12 he drew the picture of his 
uncle ſo well, that it ſtill paſſes for a fine piece. His 
father being employed in the gardens at Sequier,and ha- 


ving brought his ſon along with him, the chancellor of 


that name took a liking to him, and placed him with 
Simeon Vouet, an eminent painter, He was afterwards 
ſent to Fountainbleau, to take off ſome of Raphael's 
picces. He ſent him next to Italy, and ſupported him 
there for ſix years. Le Brun, in his return, met with 
the celebrated Pouſſin, by whoſe converſation he great- 
ly improved himſelf in his art, and contracted a friend- 
ſhip with him which laſted as long as their lives. A 
painting of Si Stephen, which he finiſhed in 1651, 
raiſed his ruputation to the higheſt pitch. Soon after 
this, the king, upon the repreſentation of Mr. Colbert, 
made him his firſt painter, and conferred on him the 
order of St Michael. His majeſty employed two hours 
every day to ſee him work, while he was painting the 
family of Darius at Fountainbleau, About the year 
1662, he began his five large pieces of the hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great, in which he is ſaid ro have ſet 
the actions of that famous conqueror in a more glorious 
light than Quintus Curtius hath done in his hiſtory, 
He procured ſeveral advantages for the royal academy 
of painting and ſculpture at Paris, and formed the plan 
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Brundifium of another for the ſtudents of his own nation at Rome. 


Bruno. 


There was ſcarce any thing done for the advancement 
of the. fine arts in which he was not conſulted, It was 
thro' the intereſt of M. Colbert that the king gave bim 
the direction of all his works, particularly of his royal 
manufactory at the Gobelins, where he had a handſome 
houſe with a genteel falary aſſigned to him. He was 
alſo made director and chancellor of the royal aca- 
demy, and ſhowed the greateſt Zeal to encourage the 
fine arts in France. He was endowed with a vaſt in- 
ventive genius, which extended itſclf to arts of every 
kind. He was well acquainted with the manners and 
hiſtory of all nations. Belides his extraordinary ta- 
tents, his behaviour was ſo genteel, and his addreſs fo 
pleaſing, that he ajtracted the regard and affection of 
the whole court of France, where, by the places and 
penſions conferred on him by the king's liberality, he 
made a very conſiderable figure. Le Brun was the au- 
thor of two treatiſes; one on phy ſiognomy, and the 
other on the different characters of the paſſions. He 
died at Paris in 1690, 

The talent of this painter, except for landſcapes was 
aniverſal. He was not indeed admired for his colour- 
ing, ner for his {kill in the diſtribution of his lights and 
ſhadows ; bat for a good guſto of deſign, an excellent 
choice of attitudes, an agreeable management of his 
draperies, a beautiful and juſt expreſſion, and a ſtrict 
obſervance of decoram. In fine, his compolitions de- 
mand the attention and admiration of the niceſt judges, 
The pieces that gained him preateſt reputation were, 
beſides what we have already mentioned, thoſe which 
he finiſhed at Fountainbleau, the great ſtair-caſe at Ver- 
ſailles, but eſpecially the 4, gallery there, which 
was the laſt of his works, and is ſaid to have taken him 
up 14 years. 

BRUNDISIUM, or Bxunpvs1UM, (anc. geog.), 
a town of Calabria, with the beſt harbour in Italy. 
It was a very ancient town, and belonged originally 
to the Salentines ; but was taken by the Romans a- 
bout 256 years before Chriſt, Now Brindiſi; which ſee. 

BRUNIA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. The 
flowers are aggregate or cluſtered ; the filaments in- 
ſerted into the heels of the petals; the ſtigma is bifid : 
the ſeeds are ſolitary, and the capſule is bilocular. 
There are cight ſpecics. 

BRUNO (Jordano), an atheiſtical writer, was born 
at Nolo in the kingdom of Naples; and abont the year 
1532 began to call in queſtion ſome of the tenets of the 
Romiſh church, which occaſioned his retiring to Ge- 
neva : but after two ycars ſtay there, he expreſſed his 
averſion to Calviniſm in ſuch a manner that he was ex- 
pelled the city. After having ſtaid ſome time at Lyons, 
Thouloaſe and Paris, he came to London, and conti- 
nued two years in the houſe of M. Caſtleneau the 
French ambaſſidor. He was very well received by 
queen Elizabeth and the politer part of the court. 
His principal friends were Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Fulk Greville. With theſe and ſome others of their 
club, Bruno held aſſemblies ; but as they treated of ſub- 
jects of a very delicate nature, which did not ſuit the 
taſte or capacity of every body, they kept the door al- 
ways ſhut, and none but ſele& perſons were admiited 
into their company. At Sir Philip's requeſt, he com- 


poſed his Spaccio della Beſtia Triumphante, which was 
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- in 8vo, 1584, and dedicated to that gentleman, Trunſbutile 


his work, which is remarkable for nothing but its 
impicty, we are told in one of the Spectators, (uo 389), 
ſold at an auction in London for L. 30. From England 
he went to Wittemberg, and from thence to Prague, 
where he printed ſome tracts, in which he openly diſ- 
covered his atheiſtical principles. After viſiting ſome 
other towns in Germany, he made a tour to Venice. 
Here he was apprehended by order of the inquiſition, 
tried, condemned, and refuſing to retract, was burnc 
at the ſtake, February gth 1600. 

BRUNSBUTTLE, a ſea-port town of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Holſtein, 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Elbe, in E. Long. 8. 
42. N. Lat. 44. 30. It is ſubject to Denmark. 

BRUNSFELSIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. The corolla is funnel-thaped, and very long: 
and the fruit an unilocular polyſpermous berry. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. the americana. It riſes 
with a woody branching rough ſtem fix or eight feet 
high, varniſhed with oblong entire leaves on footſtalks, 
and large whitiſh flowers by threes or fours at the ends 
of the branches, ſucceeded by round ſaffron-coloured 
ſoft fruit. This plant may be raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
in pots in the ſpring, and plunged in a bark-bed. It 
may alſo be propagated by cuttings planted in pots in 
the ſame ſeaſon, plunging them alſo in a bark-bed, or 
other hot bed under glaſſes, The plants muſt always 
remain in the ſtove, 

BRUNSWICK, a city of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and capital of the duchy of the ſame 
name. It is compoſed of five towns, viz. the Old 
Town, the New Town, the Hagen or Burg, the Old 
Wieck, and the Sac, which makes it a large place, but 
the houſes are almoſt all built of wood, There are ſe- 
veral churches, one of which is an ancient Gothic build- 
ing, but the appearance of its antiquity is almoſt ab- 
ſorbed by the repairs it has undergone. Brunſwick is 
a fortified place, and would require a numerous army 
to dE, and not a few men to defend it. Itis of a 
ſquare form, divided in the middle by the river Ocker. 
It is about two miles in circumference, and is ſtrongly 
fortified. On the ramparts is a mortar piece of braſs, 
ten feet ſix inches long, and nine feet two inches in cir- 
cumference, weighing 1800 quintals, and has 93 quintals 
of iron in its carriages. It will carry a ball of 730 
pounds weight to the diſtance of 33,000 paces, and 
throw a bomb of a thouſand weight; but it requires 
52 pounds of powder for a charge. This city is the 
reſidence of the prince who is ſtyled the duke of Bean 
wick Wolſeubuttle. The inhabitants of the city and 
E adjacent carry on a conſiderable trade with Bo- 

emia. Brunſwick mum is well known in England; a 
ſmall ſort of which is the common drink of the inha- 
bitants of the city. The religion here is the Luthe- 
ran, and they obſerve it very ſtrictly. The peaſants 
are ſober aud laboroions, but clowniſh and heavy; how- 
ever as they arc robuſt and ſtrong, th: y make good 
ſoldiers. The elector of Hanover is ſtyled duke of 
Brunſwick, though he has no property in, nor domi- 
nion over, this city, which belongs to the duke of 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuitle. The number of inhabitants 
is about 24,000; and the whole income of the duke is 
eſtimated at L. 130,000, The academy of a 
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Brunſwick. Dr Moore informs us, has been new-modelled, and the 
t pln of education improved, by the attention, and under 


the patronage, of the hereditary prince. Students now 
reſort to this academy from many parts of Germany : 
and there are generally ſome young gentlemen from Bri- 
tain, who are ſent to be educated there. Such of them 
as are intended for a military life, will not find ſo ma- 
ny advantages united at any other place in the conti- 
nent, as at the academy at Brunſwick. They will 
here be under the protection of a family partial to the 
Britiſh nation; every branch of ſcience is taught by 
maſters of known abilitics ;—the young ſtndents wil! 
ſe garriſon duty regularly performed, and may by the 
intereſt of the prince obrain liberty to attend the re- 
views of the Pruſſian troops at Magdeburg and Ber- 
Jin. They will have few temptations to expence, in 
a town where they can ſce no examples of extrava- 
pance—have few opportunities of diſſipation, and none 
of groſs debauchery. 

The fortifications at Brunſwick were of great utility 
Jaſt war, and on one occaſion they ſaved the town from 
being pillaged, and afforded prince Frederick, who is 
now in the Pruſſian ſervice, an opportunity of perform - 
ing an action, which, it is imagined, gave him more joy 
thin twenty victories. This happened in the year 
1701, ſoon aftcr the battle of Kirch Denkern, when 
duke Ferdinand protected Hanover, not by conducting 
his army into that country, and defending it directly, 
as the enemy ſeemed to expect, and probably wiſhed ; 
but by diverſion, attacking with ſtrong detachments, 
commanded by the hereditary prince, their magazincs 
in Heſſe, and thus drawing their attention from Han- 
over to that quarter. While the duke lay encamped 
at Willhemſthall, watching the motions of Broglio's 
army, the marechal being greatly ſuperior in numbers, 
ſent a body of 20,000 men, under prince Xavier of 
S1xony, who took poſſeſſion of Wolfenbuttle, and ſoon 
after inveſted Brunſwick. Prince Ferdinand, anxious 
to ſave his native city, ventured to detach 5000 of his 
army, ſmall as it was, under his nephew Frederick, af- 
fiſted by general Luckener, with orcers to haraſs the 
enemy, and endeavour to raiſe the ſiege, The young 
prince, while on his march, ſent a ſoldier with a letter 
to the povernor, which was wrapped round a bullet, 
and which the ſoldier was to ſwallow in caſe of his 
being taken by the enemy.—He had the good fortune 
to get ſafe into the town, The letter appriſed the 
commander of the garriſon of the prince's approach, 
and particulariſed the night and hour when he expected 
ta be at a certain place near the town, requiring him 
to favour his entrance, 

In the middle of the night appointed, the prince fell 
ſuddenly on the enemy's cavalry, who, unſuſpicious of 
his approach, were encamped careleſsly within a mile 
of the town. They were immediately diſperſed, and 
ſpread ſuch an alarm among the infantry, that they 
alſo retreated with conſiderable loſs. Early in the 
morning the young prince entered Brunſwick, amidſt 
the acclamations of his fellow citizens, whom he had 
relieved from the horrors of a ſiege, The hereditary 
prince having deſtroyed the French magazines in Heſſe, 
had been recalled by his uncle, and ordered to attempt 
the relicf of Brunſwick, While he was advancing 
with all poſſible ſpeed, and had pot within a few leagues 
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of the town, he received the news of the ſiege being Brunſwick. 
raiſed. On his arrival at his father's palace, he found *———— 


his brother Frederick at table, entertaining the French 
officers, who bad been taken priſoners the preceding 
night, 

BxunxSWICK (the duchy of), is a country of Ger- 
many, bounded on the north by the duchy of Lunen- 
burg; on the weſt, by the circle of Weſtphalia, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Weſer; on the ſouth 
by Hefe, and the little territory of Piechfield ; and on 
the eaſt by Thuringia, with the principalities of An- 
halt and Halberitadt, and the duchy of Magdeburg. 
The rivers are, the Weſer, the Ocker, and the Lyne; 
and it is fertile both in corn aud paſtures, It is divid- 
ed into the three principalities, Wolfenbuitle, Gruben- 
hagen, and Calenberg, which alſo comprehends the du- 
chy of Gottingen. The principality of Wolfenbuttle 
has its own dukes; but the other two belong to the e- 
lector of Hanover. The territories of the houſe of 
Brunſwick are more extenſive; the principal of which 
are the duchies of Bruniwick and Lunenburg, with the 
county of Danneburg, which is annexed thereto, The 
reſt are Blankenburg, Dieport, and Hoye, beſides two 
or three ſmaller dittricts. | 

BRUNSWICK (the family of). The illuſtrious and 
ancient houſe of Brunſwick owes its origin to Azo IV. 
one of the family of Eſte, fon of Hugo III. marquis of 
Ferrara in Italy. Azo, who died in 1055, left by his 
wite Cuncgonde, daughter and heireſs to Guelf III. 
Duke of Bavaria, a fon, who was Guelf IV. preat- 
grandfather to Henry the Lyon. His fon, Guelt V. 
ſurnamed the Valiant, was created duke of Bavaria by 
the Emperor Henry II. His fon, Guelt VI. married 
Matilda, the richeſt heireſs in Lurope ; but having no 
iſſue, his brother Henry the Black iucceeded to his 
dominions. He died in 1125, having married Wulf- 
hild daughter of Magnus lait duke of Saxony, of the 
Bulling family, by whom he had Henry the Proud, 
who ſucceeded to Bavaria in 1137; and he having mar- 
ried a daughter of the emperor Lotharius, his father- 
in-law granted him inveſtiture of Saxony, and meant 
him for his ſucceſſor in the empire; but this laſt he 
was diſappointed of. Dying in 1139, both Saxony 
and Bavaria devolved on his ſon Henry V. ſurnamed 
the Lyon. He married Maude, eldeſt daughter of 
king Henry II. of England, and is always looked upon 
as the founder of the Brunſwick family: it is there- 
fore extremely remarkable, that his Majeſty ſhould 
be deſcended from one of our worthieſt mon- 
archs, in whom were united the royal Auglo-Saxon 
and Norman blood. The dominions poſſeſſed by Henry 
the Lyon were the moſt extentive of any prince of his 
time; but having refuſed to aſſiſt the emperor Frede- 
ric Barbaroſſa in a war apainſt Pope Alexander III. 
this drew the emperor's reſentment on him; and being 
already jcalous of his power and abilities, all his former 
ſervices were forgotten; and in the diet of Wurtzburg 
in 1179 or 1180, he was proſcribed. The duchy of 
Bavaria was given to Otho count Wittelpatch, from 
whom is deſcended the preſent eleQoral family of Ba- 
varia; the cuchy of Saxony to Bernard Aſcanius, 
founder of the houſe of Anhalt; and all his other ter- 
ritories diſpoſed of to different perſons, On this he 
retired to England; and, by his father's interceſſion, 
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#runtifland Brunſwick and Lunenburgh were reſtored to him. His 


Bruſh. 
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wife Maude died in 1189, and he in 1195. He left 
three ſons; but the two oldeſt, not _— any male 
iſſuc, William, the third ſon, carried onthe line of the 
family: and his ſon Otho was created duke of Brunf- 
wick and Lunenburgh in 1235, by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. From him all the ſucceeding dukes of this 
family have deſcended; and no family can boaſt of a 
line of princes who have more diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
both by their political abilities and martial atchieve- 
ments; and they are allied to all the principal families 
in Europe. The honſe of Brunſwick has divided into 
ſeveral branches. The preſent duke of Brunſwick- 
Wolfenbutrel is ſprung from the eldeſt; the duke of 
Brunſwick-Zell was * the ſecond ; and from this 
laſt ſprung the elector of Hanover. 

BRUNTISLAND, a parliament town of Fifeſhire 
in Scotland, ſituated on the frith of Forth, eight miles 
north of Edinburgh, in W. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 56. 12. 
Here is the beſt harbour on the coaſt, formed by a rocky 
iſle eked out with piers, for there are none on this ſide 
the county entirely natural. This is dry at low water. 
The church is ſquare, with a ſteeple riſing in the centre. 
The old caſtle, built by the Duries, commanded both 
town and harbour. The place has a natural ſtrength, 
which, with the conveniency of a port oppolite to the 
capital, made it, during the troubles of 1560, a moſt 
deſirable poſt. The French, allies of the queen regent, 
fortified it ſtrongly. In 1715, it was ſurpriſed and 
poſſeſſed by the rebels, who here formed the bold de- 
lign of paſſing over a body of troops to the oppoſite 
ſhore ; which was in part executed, under the command 
of brigadier Macintoſh, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the men of war. 

BRUSCHIUS (Gaſpar), a Latin hiſtorian and 
poet, was born at Egra in Bohemia, in 1318. He 
was devoted to books from his childhood, and eſpecially 
to poctry, in which he gained ſo much reputation, that 
he attained to the poetical crown, to the dignity of 
poet laureat, and of count palatine, He wrote with 
prodigious facility ; and his verſes are extremely flow- 
ing, eaſy, and natural. He publiſhed Latin poems on 
a great variety of ſubjects; the hiſtory of the biſhops 
and biſhoprics of Germany: hiſtory of German mona- 
ſteries ; and a great number of other works, of which a 
catalogue is given in Geſner's Bibliothegue. Bruſchius 
was far from being rich, or rather he was very poor ; 
ſubſiſting almoſt entirely by the benefactions of his po- 
etical patrons, and by preſents from the abbots and ab- 
beſſes whoſe monaſteries he deſcribed. The liberalities 
of ſome abbots, while he was with Oporin at Baill, en- 
abled him to buy a new ſuit of clothes ; but when he 
found, that appearing well dreſſed in the ſtreets procu- 
red him many marks of reſpect from the vulgar, he 
tore his new finery to pieces, “ as ſlaves that had u- 
ſarped their maſter's honours.”  Bruſchius ſeems to 
have been too great a philoſopher for the age he lived 
in, or indeed for any age. He was murdered in the 
foreſt of Scalingenbach, between Rottemberg on the 
Tauber and Winſheim: and it was believed that this 
allaſſination was concerted and carried into execution 
by ſome gentlemen againſt whom Bruſchius was about 
to write ſomething. 

BRUSH, an aſſemblage of hairs or hogs briſtles 


faſtened in the holes of a wooden handle or board, 
Vol. III. 
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pierced for that purpoſe, ſervin 
dies by rubbing therewith, The manner of makin 
bruſhes is by folding the hair or briſtle in two; an 
bringing it by means of a packthread, which is enga- 
ged in the fold, through the holes with which the wood 
is pierced all over, being afterwards faſtened therein 
with glue. When the holes are thus filled, the ends of 
the hair are cut to make the ſurface even. 

Shearmens BRUSH, is made of wild boars briſtles ; 
and ſerves to lay the wool or nap of cloth, after ſhear- 
ing it for the Jaſt time. 

BrusH, among painters, 2 larger and coarſer kind 
of a pencil made of hogs briſtles, wherewith to lay the 
colours on their large pieces. The Chineſe painters 
bruſh conſiſts of the ſtalk of a plant; whoſe fibres be- 
eee at both ends, and tied again, ſerve for a 

raſh. 

Wire- BRUSHES, are uſed by ſilver ſmiths and gild- 
ers, for ſcrubbing ſilver, copper, or braſs pieces, in 
order to the gilding of them. There is a method of 
dying or colouring leather, performed by only rubbin 
the colour on the ſkin with a bruſh. This the French 
leather-pilders call brouſſure ; being the loweſt of all 
the ſorts of dyc allowed by their ſtatutes. 

BruSh of a Fox, among ſportſmen, ſignifies his drag 
or tail, the tip or end of which is called the chape. 

Bobs 1s alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a ſmall thicket or 
coppice. In this ſenſe the word is formed from the 
* Latin bruſcia, bruſcus, which ſignifies the 
ame. 

Bus- Hood denotes ſmall ſlender wood or ſpray. 
See BROWSE, 

BrvusH, in electricity, denotes the luminous appear- 
ance of the electric matter iſſuing in a parcel of di- 
verging rays from a point. Beccaria aſcribes this ap- 
pearance to the force with which the electric fluid, 
going out of a point, divides the contiguous air, and 
paſſes through it to that which is more remote. 

BRUSHING. Among jockies, a bruſhing gallop 
denotes a briſk one : a horſe ſhould have his 1 5 
gallop in a morning before watering. 

BRUSSELS, 4. capital of Brabant in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and generally the ſeat of the Au- 
Arian governor, is ſituated on the ſmall river Senne, 
which runs through it. It is a rich and handſome city; 
and among the public ſtructures, the ducal palace where 
the governor reſides, the town-houſe, and the arſenal, 
are moſt ſuperb. No city in Europe, except Naples 
and Genoa, makes a finer appearance at a diſtance : 
but, like them, when in the town, it is all up and down 
hill, It is encompaſſed with a double brick wall, and 
has ſeven gates; but being ſeven miles in compaſs, is 
too large to hold out a long ſiege. In Bruſſels are ſeven 
fine ſquares or market-places ; that of the great mar- 
ket is one of the moſt beautiful in the world. The 
town-honſe takes up one quarter of it; and has a very 
high ſteeple, on the top of which is a brazen ſtatue of 
St Michael, fifteen feet high. In one of the apartments, 
which is handſomely adorned, the ſtates of Brabant 
meet. In three other rooms there is the hiſtory of the 
reſignation of Charles V. wrought in tapeſtry ; which 
is ſo well done, that it may be miſtaken for painting, 
In the other parts of this ſquare, are the halls of the 
different trades. There are here ſeveral palaces of the 
nobility : that of Orange now belongs to the king of 
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Pruſſia, The opera-honſe is built after the Italian 
manner, with rows of boxes, in which are chimneys, 
One is covered over with looking-glaſs, ſo that they can 
lit by the fire, drink a bottle, and ſee what is doing. 
There arc 20 public fountains, adorned with ſtatues, at 
the corners of the moſt public ſtreets ; and in the middle 
of the town-houſe is one with Neptune, the tritons, 
aud the horſes ſpouting out water from their noſtrils. 
The hoſpitals are well endowed, ſome of which are for 
the maintenance of ſtrangers for three days. There 
is alſo a foundling-hoſpiral, and one for penitent cour- 
rezans. Among the churches, that of St Gudula is 
very magnificent, It ſtands on the top of a hill, near 
the gute of Lonvain, and is ſurrounded with iron balu- 
{trades, It is an old Gothic ſtructure, with two large 
ſteeples at the eaſt end, and is finely adorned within. 
The Jeſuits have 2 fine church as well as a library. 
There are ſeveral monaſteries and nunneries, two of 
which laſt are Engliſh, The nunnery called the Be- 
puinage is like a little town, being ſurrounded by a 
wall and ditch, and has little ſtreets, where each nun 
has an apartment. Six or ſeven hundred girls are edu- 
cated here, 

In 1695, Bruſſels was bombarded by marſhall Ville- 
roy, who demoliſhed four thouſand houſes, the ſtadt- 
houſe, and ſeveral churches. In 1708, it was beſieged 
again by the clector of Bavaria; but the duke of 
Marlborough ſoon came to its aſſiſtance, and . 
him to raiſe the ſiege with precipitation. Marſhal 
Saxe, the French general, took it in 1746 ; but it was 
reſtored by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. It is 
much fallen from its former ſplendor ; and all the trade 
which is carried on there is in lace, camblets, and ta- 
peſtry, which they make in great perfection. E. Long. 
4. 8. N. Lat. 50. 51. 

BzavssE1.5 (the quarter or diſtrict of), is one of the 
four parts of the duchy of Brabant. This quarter is 
bounded on the eaſt by that of Louvain ; on the north 
by that of Antwerp ; on the weſt by Flanders; and 
on the ſouth by Hainhalt. Bruſſels is the capital city 
of this quarter and all Brabant. 

BRUTE, a general name forall animals except man- 
kind. 

Among brates, the monkey kind bear the neareſt re- 
ſemblance to man ; both in the external ſhape and in- 
ternal ſtructure, but more in the former than in the 
latter, In the monkey kind, the higheſt and the near- 
eſt approach to the likeneſs of manisthe Oran Outang, 
or Homo Sylveſtrisſ. The ſtructure and ceconomy of 
brutes make the objects of what is called Comparative 
Ax aromr. See that article. 

Philoſophers have been much puzzled about the eſ- 
ſential charaQeriſtics of brutes, by which they may 
be diſtinguiſhed from man. Some define a brute to 
be an animal not riſible, or a living creature incapable 
of laughter others call them mute animals. The peri- 
patetics allowed them a ſenſitive power, but denied them 
a rational one. The Platoniſts allowed them reaſon and 
underſtanding, though in a degree leſs pure and refined 
than that of men. LaQantius allows every thing to 
brutes which men have, except a ſenſe of religion ; and 
even this has been aſcribed to them by ſome ſceptics. 
Deſcartes maintained that brutes are mere inanimate 
machines, abſolutely deſtitute not only of reaſon, but 
of all thought and perception, and that all their ac- 
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tions are only conſequences of the exquiſite mecha- 
niſm of their hodies. 
older than Deſcartes; it was borrowed by him from 
Gomez Pereira, a Spaniſh phyſician, who employed 30 
years, in compoſing a treatiſe which he entitled, Ante- 
niana Maryarita, from the Chriſtian names of his fa- 
ther and mother, It was publiſhed in 1554: but his 
opinion had not the honour of gaining partizans, or 
even of being refuted; ſo that it died with him. Even 
Pereira ſecins not to have been the inventor of this no- 
tion; ſomething like it having been held by ſome of 
the ancients, as we find from Plutarch and Sr Anguſtin. 
Others, who rejected the Carteſian hypotheſis, have 
maintained that brutes are endowed with a ſoul eſſen- 
tially inferior to that of men; and to this ſoul ſome 
have allowed immortality, others not. And laſtly, 
in a treatiſe publiſhed by one Bougeant oy Gs en- 
titled, A philoſophical amuſement on the language of 
beaſts, he affirms that they are animated by evil-ſpirits 
or devils. 

The opinion of Deſcartes was probably invented, or 
at leaſt adopted, by him to defeat-two great objec- 
tions: one againſt the immortality of the ſouls of 
brutes, if they were allowed to have any; the other 
againſt the goodneſs of God, in ſuffering creatures 
who had never ſinned, to be ſubjeted to ſo many 
miſeries. The arguments in favour of it may be ſtated 
as follow: 1. It is certain, that a number of haman 
actions are merely mechanical; becauſe they are done 
imperceptibly to the agent, and without any direQion 
from the will; which are to be aſcribed to the impreſ- 
ſion of objects and the primordial diſpoſition of the 
machine, wherein the influence of the ſoul has no 
ſhare; of which number are all habits of the body ac- 
quired from the reiteration of certain actions. In all 
ſuch circumſtances, human beings are no better than 
automata. 2. There are ſome natural movements ſo 
involuntary, that we cannot reſtrain them; for ex- 
ample, that admirable mechaniſm ever on the watch 
to preſerve an equilibrium, when we ſtoop, bend, or 
incline our bodies in any way, and when we walk up- 
on a narrow plank. 3. The natural liking for, and 
antipathy againſt certain objects, which in children 
precede the power of knowing and diſcriminatin 
them, and which ſometimes in grown perſons e. 
over all the efforts of reaſon; are all phenomena to be 
accounted for from the wonderful mechaniſm of the 
body, and are ſo many cogent proofs of that irreſiſt- 
ible influence which objects have on the human frame. 
4. Evey one knows how much our paſſions depend 
on the degree of motion into which the blood is put, 
and the reciprocal impreſſions cauſed by the animal- 
ſpirits between the heart and brain, that are ſo cloſely 
connected by their nerves, and if ſuch effects may be 
produced by ſuch ſimple mechanical means as the 
mere increaſe of motion in the blood, without any di- 
rection of the will, we are not to wonder at the ac- 
tions of brutes being the effects only of a refined me- 
chaniſm, without thought or perception. 5. A far- 
ther proof will ariſe from a conſideration of the many 
wonderful effects which even the ingenuity of men has 
contrived to bring about by mechanical means; the 
androide, for inſtance, of Mr Kempell, which plays 
at cheſs. Now, it is not to he queſtioned, but that 
the mechaniſm of the body of the meancſt animal in- 
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Brute. finitely ſurpaſſes that of Mr Kempell's machine; and 
A what can be the conſequence of this, but that the ac- 


tions of that animal muſt be proportionably more ſur- 
priling than thoſe of the wooden cheſs-player ? See 
ANDROIDES and AUTOMATON. 

The above is a ſhort abſtract of all the arguments 
that are brought in favour of the Carteſian ſyſtem : 
but they are evidently very far from being concluſive. 
They are deficient, in the firſt place, becauſe, though 
we allow them in the utmoſt extent the Carteſians 
themſelves can deſire, they prove only the poſſibility 
of brates being inanimate, and that the power of God 
actually could produce ſuch and ſuch actions from in- 
animate machines; but that he actually hath done ſo, 
they have not the leaſt tendency to prove. In the ſe- 
cond place, the Carteſian argument is inſufficient, be- 
cauſe it hath no limits, and knows not where to ſtop; 
as, by the ſame method of arguing, every man might 
prove his neighbour to be an inanimate machine : for 
though every individual be conſcious of his own 
thoughts, he is not ſo of thoſe of his neighbours ; and 
it no more exceeds the power of God to cauſe an in- 
animate machine perform the actions of a man than 
thoſe of a beaſt. Neither are the two objections which 
the hypotheſis is calculated to anſwer, to be at all ad- 
mitted as arguments in its favour. They are, 1. That 
if we allow brutes to have ſouls, they muſt be imma- 
terial, and conſcquently immortal ; and, 2. It ſeems a 
contradiction to the goodneſs of God to think that he 
ſhould ſubje& innocent creatures to ſuch a multitude 
of evils as we ſec the brute creation endure in this 
world. The firſt of theſe is productive of no bad 
conſequences to us, though it ſhould be granted : and 
if it is ſuppoſed that the brute creatures are really im- 
mortal, the ſecond objection vaniſhes ; becauſe, in the 
enjoyment of endleſs felicity, all temporary afllictions, 
how ſevere ſoever, muſt be ſwallowed up as thuugh 
they had never been. 

As to a poſitive proof on the other ſide, viz. that 


brutes are really endowed with ſenſation and conſci- 


ouſneſs, there is undoubtedly the ſame evidence for 
the ſenſibility of brutes that there is for that of man- 
kind. We ſee brutes avoid pain as much as we do; 
and we likewiſeſce them ſeek for pleaſure, and expreſs 
their happineſs in the enjoyment of certain things by 
ſigns not at all equivocal, Therefore, though we 
grant the poſſibility of all this being the effect of mere 
mechaniſm : yet, as we are conſcious that in ourſelves 
ſimilar effects are produced by a ſentient principle, we 
have all the reaſon in the world to conclude that in 
brutes they are likewiſe derived from a principle of 
ſenſation : eſpecially ſeeing we know of no kind of 
mechaniſm in any other part of nature that produces 
any thing like the effects juſt mentioned ; and until 
we ſee that a mechaniſm of this kind does take place 
in ſome part of nature, we have no right to ſuppoſe 
it in any. As to thoſe actions of the human body 
in which it ſeems to move ſpontaneouſly, like an auto- 
maton, Without the direction of the mind or will, it 
is almoſt ſuperfluous to obſerve, that they were not 
performed in this manner originally, but required very 
great exertions of the will and intellectual faculty be- 
fore the body could be brought to perform them ea- 
fily ; ſo that from this nothing can be inferred. Add 
to this, that divine revelation ſets forth to us in many 
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places the brute creation as objects of mercy ; which Brute. 
could not be done without the higheſt abſurdity, if —_— 
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they were not really capable of feeling pleaſure aud 
pain as well as we. 

The moſt rational oppoſers of the Carteſian ſcheme 
maintain, that brutes are endowed with a principle of 
ſenſation as well as we ; though of an inferior nature 
to ours, Great diſputes, however, have ariſcn on 
this ſubject; ſome maintaining, that the foul of brutes 
is merely ſenſitive, and that they are altogether deſti- 
tate of reflection and underſtanding ; others, that they 
not only reaſon, but make a better uſe of it than men 
do. That the brutes are endowed only with ſenſa— 
tion, and totally deſtitute of all power of reflection, 
or even reaſoning, is what can by no means be main- 
tained on good grounds: neither can it be aſſerted 
that they act entirely from inſtinct, or a blind propen— 
ſity to certain things without knowing why or where- 
fore. In numberleſs inſtances, needleſs to be men- 
tioned here, but which will readily occur to every 
reader, it is evident, that education will get the bet- 
ter of many of the natural inſtincts of brutes ; which 
could never be the caſe were they abſolutely incapable 
of reaſoning. On the other hand, it is cqually cer- 
tain, that they are by no means capable of education 
in the ſame degree that men are ; neither are the ra- 
tional exertions of beaſts at all to be compared even 
with thoſe of the meaneſt ſavages. One remarkable 
inſtance of this is in the uſe of the element of fire. 
The moſt ſavage nations have known how to make 
this clement ſubſervient to their purpoſes ; or if ſome 
have been found who have been entirely ignorant of 
its exiſtence, they have quickly learned its uſes on 
ſceing it made uſe of by others : but though many of 
the brute creatures are delighted with warmth, aud 
have opportunities every day of ſceing how fire is ſup- 
plied with fucl, and by that means preſerved, it never 
was known that one of them attempted to preſerve a 
fire by this means. This ſhows a ſtrange defect of ra- 
tionality, unaccountable upon any other ſuppoſition 
than that the ſoul or ſentient principle of brutes is ſome 
how or other inferior in its nature to that of man ; 
but ſtill it is a ſentient principle, capable of perceptions 
as quick, and in many inſtances much more ſo than 
our own. 

Father Bougeant ſupports his opinion of the ſpirits 
of brute creatures being devils, in the following man- 
ner: Having proved at large that beaſts naturally have 
underſtanding, © Reaſon (ſays he) naturally inclines 
us to believe that beaſts have a ſpiritual ſoul; and the 
only thing that oppoſes this ſentiment is, the conſe- 
queuces that might be inferred from it. If brutes have 
a ſoul, that ſoul muſt be either matter or ſpirit; it 
muſt be one of the two, and yet you dare affirm neither, 
You dare not ſay it is matter, becauſe you mult then 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe matter to be capable of thinking : 
nor will you ſay that it is ſpirit ; this opinion bringing 
with it conſequences contrary to the principles of reli- 
gion ; and this, among others, that man would differ 
from beaſts only by the degrees of plus and minus ; 
which would demoliſh the very foundation of all reli- 
gion. Therefore, if I can clude all theſe conſequences; 
if I can aſſign to beaſts a ſpiritual ſoul, without ſtrik- 
ing at the doctrines of religion ; it is evident, that my 
ſyſtem, being moreover the moſt agreeable to reaſon, 
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is the only warrantable hypotheſis, Now I ſhall, and 


I even 
have means, by the ſame method, to explain many 
very obſcure paſſages in the Holy Scripture, and to 
reſolve ſoine very great difficulties which are not well 
confated. This we ſhall unfold in a more particular 
manner, 

« Religion teaches us, that the devils, from the 
very moment they had fined, were reprobate, and 
that they were doomed to burn for ever in hell ; but 
the church has not yet determined whether they do 
actually cndure the torments to which they are con- 
demned. It may then be thought that they do not 
yet ſuffer them, and that the execution of the verdict 
brought againſt them is reſerved for the day of the 
final judgment. — Now, what I pretend to infer from 
hence is, that, till doomſday comes, God, in order 
not to ſuffer ſo many legions of reprobate ſpirits to be 
of no uſe, has diſtribated them through the ſeveral 
ſpaccs of the world, to ſerve the deligns of his Provi- 
3 and make his omnipotence to appear, Some, 
contiming in their natural ſtate, buſy themlelves in 
tempting men, in ſeducing and tormenting them ; 
either immediately, as Job's devil, and thoſe that lay 
hold of human bodics ; or by the miniſtry of ſorcerers 
or phantoms. Theſe wicked ſpirits are thoſe whom 
the ſcripture calls the powers of darkneſs, or the pow- 
ers of the air. God, with the others, makes millions 
of heaſts of all Kinds, which ſerve for the uſes of men, 
which fill the univerſe, and cauſe the wiſdom and om- 
nipotence of the Creator to be admired. By that 
means I can caſily conceive, on the one hand, how the 
devils can tempt us; and on the other, how beaſts 
can think, know, have ſentiments, and a ſptritual 
ſoul, without any way ſtriking at the doctrines of re- 
ligion. I am no longer ſurpriſed to ſee them have 
forecaſt, memory, and judgment. 1 ſhould rather 
have occaſion to wonder at their having no more, 
ſince their ſoul very likely is more perfect than ours. 
Bat I diſcover the reaſon of this : it is becauſe, in 
beaſts as well as in ourſelves, the operations of the 
mind are dependent on the material organs of the ma- 
chine to which it is united; and thoſe organs being 

roller and leſs perfect than in us, it follows, that the 
— At the thoughts, and the other ſpiritual ope- 
rations of the beaſts, mult of courſe be leſs perfect than 
ours: And if theſe proud ſpirits know their own 
diſmal ſtate, what an humiliation muſt it be to them 
thus to ſee themſelves reduced to the condition of 
beaſts ! But, whether they know it or no, ſo ſhame- 
ful a degradation is ſtill, with regard to them, the 
primary effect of the divine vengeance 1 juſt menti- 
oned ; it is an anticipated Hell.” 

Having mentioned the prejudices againſt this hypo- 
theſis, ſuch particularly as the pleaſure which people 
of ſenſe and religion take in heaſts and birds, eſpe- 
cially all forts of domeſtic animals ; he proceeds, © Do 
we love bealts for their own ſakes? No. As they are 
altogether ſtrangers to human ſociety, they can have 
no other appointment but that of being uſeful and 
amuſing. And what care we whether it be a devil or 
any other creature that amuſes us ? The thought of 
it, far from ſhocking, pleaſes me mightily. I with 
gratitude admire the goodneſs of the Creator, who 
gave me ſo many little devils to ſerye and amuſe me, 
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If I am told that theſe poor devils are doomed to ſuf- 
fer cternal tortures, I admire God's decrees, but I 
have no manner of ſhare in that dreadful ſentence ; I 
leave the execution of it to the ſovereign judge; and, 
notwithſtanding this, I live with my little devils as l 
do with a multitude of people, of whom religion in- 
forms me that à great number ſhall be damned. But 
the cure of a prejudice is not to be effected in a mo- 
ment ; it is done by time and reflection : give me 
leave then lightly to touch upon this difficulty, in order 
to obſerve a very important thing to you. 

« Perſuaded as we are that beaſts have intelligence, 
have we not all of us a thouſand times pitied them for 
the exceſſive evils which the majority of them arc ex- 
poſed to, and in reality ſuffer ? How unhappy is the 
condition of horſes! we are apt to ſay upon ſecing a 
horſe whom an unmerciful carman is murdering with 
blows. How milſcrable is a dog whom they are break- 
ing for hunting! How diſmal is the fate of beaſts 
living in woods! they are perpetually expoſed to the 
injuries of the Weather; always ſcized with apprehen- 
ſions of becoming the prey of hunters, or of ſome 
wilder animal ; for ever obliged, after long fatigue, to 
look out for ſome poor inſipid food; often ſuffering 
cruel hunger; and ſubject, morcover, to illneſs and 
death! If men are ſubject to a multitade of miſeries 
that overwhelm them, religion acquaints us with the 
reaſon of it; viz. the being born ſinners. But what 
crimes can beaſts have committed by birth to be ſub- 
ject toevilsſo very crucl? What are we, then, to think 
of the horrible exceſles of miſeries undergone by beaſts ? 
milerics, indeed, far greater than thoſe endured by 
men. This is, in any other ſyſtem, an incomprehen- 
lible myltery ; whereas nothing is more caſy to be 
conceived from the ſyſtem I propoſc. The rebellious 
{pirits deſerve a puniſhment ſtill more rigorous, and 
happy it is for them that their puniſhment is deferred. 
In a word, God's goodneſs is vindicated, man himſelf 
is jaſltificd : for what right can we have, without ne- 
cellity, and often in the way of mere diverſion, to 
take away the life of millions of beaſts, if God had 
not authoriſed us ſo to do? And beaſts being as ſen- 
{ible as ourſelves of pain and death, how could a juſt 
and merciful God have given man that privilege, if 
they were not. ſo many guilty victims of the divine 
vengeance !? 

« But hear ſtill ſomething more convincing, and 
of greater conſequence : beaſts, by nature, are ex- 
tremely vicious. We know well that they never fin, 
becauſe they are not free; but this is the only condi- 
tion wanting to make them ſinners. 
birds and beaſts of prey are cruel. Many inſets of 
one and the ſame ſpecies devour one another. Cats 
are perfidious and ungrateful ; monkeys are miſchie- 
vous; and dogs envious, All beaſts in general are 
jealous and revengeful to exceſs; not to mention many 
other vices we obſerve in them : and at the ſame time 
that they are by nature ſo very vicions, they have, ſay 
we, neither the liberty nor any helps to retiſt the bias 
that hurries them into ſo many bad actions. They arc, 
according to the ſchools, neceſſitated to do evil, to diſ- 
concert the general order, to commit whatever is moſt 
contrary to the notion we have of natural juſtice and 
to the principles of virtue. What monſters are theſe 


in a world originally created for order and juſtice to 
reign 


The voracious 


Brute, 


Brute. 
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reign in? This is, in good part, what formerly per- 


A ſuaded the Manicheans that there were of necellity two 


orders of things, one good, and the other bad; and 
that the beaſts were not the work of the good principle: 
a monſtrous error ! But how then ſhall we bclieve that 
beaſts came out of the hands of their Creator with qua- 
lities ſo very ſtrange ! If man is fo very wicked and 
corrupt, it is becauſe he has himſelf through fin per- 
verted the happy nature God had given him at his cre- 
ation. Of two things, then, we mult ſay one: cither 
that God has taken delight in making beaſts ſo vicious 
as they are, and of giving us in them models of what 
is molt ſhameful in the world; or that they have, like 
man, original ſin, which has perverted their primitive 
nature, 

« The firſt of theſe propoſitions finds very difficult 
acceſs to the mind, and 1s an expreſs contradiction to 
the holy ſcriptures ; which ſay, that whatever came out 
of God's hands, at the time of the creation of the 
world, was good, yea very good. What good can 
there be in a monkey's being ſo very miſchievous, a 
dog ſo full of envy, a cat ſo malicious? But then many 
authors have pretended, that beaits, before man's fall, 
were different from what they are now; and that it 
was in order to puniſh man that they became ſo wicked. 
But this opinion is a mere ſuppolition of which there 
is not the leaſt footſtep in Holy Scripture, It is a pi- 
tiful ſubterfuge to elude a real difficulty: this at moſt 
might be ſaid of the beaſts with whom man has a ſort 
of correſpondence ; but not at all of the birds, fiſhes, 
and inſects, which have no manner of relation to him. 
We mult then have recourſe to the ſecond propoſition, 
That the nature of beaſts has, like that of man, been 
corrupted by ſome original ſin: Another hypothebs, 
void of foundation, and equally inconſiſtent with rca- 
ſon and religion, in all the ſyſtems which have been 
hicherto eſpouſed concerning the ſouls of beaſts. W hat 
part are we to take? Why, admit of my ſyſtem, and 
all is explained. The ſouls of beaſts are refractory 
ſpirits which have made themſelves guilty towards 
God. The fin in beaſts is no original fin ; it is a per- 
ſonal crime, which has corrupted and perverted their 
nature in its whole ſubſtance ; hence all the vices and 
corruption we obſerve in them, though they can be no 
longer criminal, becauſe God, by irreceverably repro- 
bating them, has at the ſame time diveſted them of 
their liberty.” f 

Theſe quotations contain the ſtrength of father Bou- 

eant's hypotheſis, which alſo hath had its followers ; 
bh the reply to it is obvious. Beaſts, though remark- 
ably miſchievous, are not completely ſo ; they are in 
many inſtances capable of gratitude and love, which 
devils cannot poſſibly be. The very ſame paſſions that 
are in the brutes, exiſt in the haman nature ; and if 
we choſe to argue from the exiſtence of thoſe paſſions, 
and the aſcendency they have over mankind at ſome 
times, we may ſay with as preat juſtice, that the ſouls 
of men are devils, as that the ſouls of brutes are. All 
than can be reaſonably inferred from the greater pre- 
valency of the malignant paſſions among the brutes 
than among men, is, that the former have leſs ration- 
ality than men: and accordingly it is found, that among 
ſavages, who exerciſe their reaſon leſs than other men, 
every ſpecics of barbarity is practiſed, without being 
deemed a crime. 
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On the preſent ſubject there is a very ingenions 


treatiſe in German, publiſhed by the late profeſſor ——— 


Bergman, under the title (as tranſlated) of © Reſearches 
dcſigned to ſhow what the brute animals certainly 
are ut, and alſo what they probably are. — That 
they are nt machines, he proves with more detail 
than ſeemed neceſſary for refuting a hypotheſis which 
would equally tend to make vs al machines, It 
is certain, that the ha/f-reaſoning elephant cannot be 
deemed a machine, by us, from any other conſidera- 
tion, than that he goes upon four feet, while we go 
upon two; and he might as well take us for mere 
machines becauſe we go upon two ſcet, while he goes 
upon four, 

Bur if animals are not mere machines, what are 
they? Manifeſtly ſenſitive beings, with an immate- 
rial principle; and thinking or reaſoning beings, to a 
certain degree, In certain claſſes of animals this ap- 
pears evident to our author, who ſeems to have ob- 
{ſerved with great ſagacity and attention their various 
operations and proceedings, their ways and means, &c. 
He thinks it impotlible to deduce this variety of action, 
in any animals (if we except thoſe of the loweſt claſſes. 
in the gradation of intelligence), from a general and 
uniform inſtinct. For they accommodate their opera- 
tions to times and circumſtances. They combine; 
they chooſe the favourable moment; they avail them- 
ſelves of the occaſion, and ſcem to receive inſtruction 
by experience. Many of their operations announce re- 
flection: the bird repairs a ſhattered neſt, inſtead of 
conſtructing inſtinctively a new one: the hen, who 


has been robbed of her eggs, changes her place in or- 


der to lay the remainder with more ſecurity : the cat 
diſcovers both care and artifice in concealing her Kit- 
tens. Again, it is evident, that, on many occaſions, 
animals know their faults and miſtakes, and correct 
them ; they ſometimes contrive the molt ingenious 
methods of obtaining their ends, and when one me- 
thod fails have recourſe to another; and they have, 
without doubt, a kind of language for the mutual 
communication of their ideas. How is all this to be 
accounted for (ſays our author), unleſs we ſuppolſc 
them endowed with the powers of perceiving, think- 
ing, remembering, comparing, and judging ? They 
have theſe powers, indeed, in a degree inferior to that 
in whieh they arc poſſeſſed by the human ſpecies, and 
form claſſes below them in the graduated ſcale of in- 
telligent beings. But ſtill it ſeems to our author un- 
reaſonable to exclude them from the place which the 
principles of ſound philoſophy, and facts aſcertained 
by conſtant obſervation, aſlign to them in the great 
and diverſified ſphere of life, ſenſation, and intelli— 
gence ;—he does not, however, conſider them as be- 
ings whoſe actions are directed to moral ends, nor 
conſequently as accountable and proper ſubjects for 
reward or puniſhment in a future world, 

That brute animals poſſeſs reflection and ſentiment, 
and are ſuſceptible of the kindly as well as the ira- 
ſcible paſſions, independently of ſexnal attachment and 
natural affection, is evident from the numerous inſtan- 
ces of affection aud gratitude daily obſervable in diffe- 
rent animals, particularly the dog. Of thoſe and other 
ſentiments, ſuch as pride, and even a ſenſe cf glory, the 
elephant exhibits proofs equally ſurpriſing and _— 
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Prute. „ table, as the reader may ſee under the article ELE- 


Mit, Na- 


PHAS, 

As to the natural affection of brutes, ſays an inge- 
nious writer, “the more I reflect on it, the more I am 
aſtoniſhed at its effects. Nor is the violence of this 
affection more wonderful than the ſhortneſs of its du- 
ration, Thus every hen isin her turn the virago of the 
yard in proportion to the helpleſſneſs of her brood ; 
and will fly in the face of a dog or a ſow in defence of 
thoſe chickens which in a few wecks ſhe will drive 
before her with relentleſs cruelty. This affection 
ſublimes the paſſions, quickens the invention, and ſharp- 
ens the ſagacity of the brute creation. Thus an hen, 
juſt become a mother, is no longer that placid bird ſhe 
uſed to be, but with feathers ſtanding on end, wings 
hovering, and clocking note, ſhe runs about like one 
poſſeſſed, Dams will throw themſelves in the way of 
the greateſt danger in order to avert it from their pro- 
fen Thus a patridge will tumble along before a 
portſman in order to draw away the dogs from her 
helpleſs covey. In the time of nidification the moſt 
fecble birds will aſſault the moſt rapacious. All the 
hirundines of a village are up in arms at the ſight of 
an hawk, whom they will perſecute till he leaves that 
diſtrit. A very exact obſerver has often remarked, 
that a pair of ravens neſtling in the rock of Gibraltar 
would ſuffer no vulture or eagle to reſt near their ſta- 
tion, but would drive them from the hill with an ama- 
zing fury : even the blue-thruſh at the ſeaſon of breed- 
ing, would daft out from the clefts of the rocks to chaſe 
away the keſtril or the ſparrow-hawk. If you ſtand 
near the neſt of a bird that has young, ſhe will not be 
induced to betray them by an inadvertant fondneſs, 
but will wait about at a diſtance with meat in her 
mouth for an hour together. The fly-catcher builds 
every year in the vines that grow on the walls of m 
houſe. A pair of theſe little birds had one year inad- 
vertently placed their neſt on a naked bough, perhaps 
in a ſhady time, not being aware of the inconvenience 
that followed ; but an hot ſunny ſeaſon coming on be- 
fore the brood was half fledged, the reflection of the 
wall became inſapportable, and muſt 2323 have 
deſtroyed the tender young, had not affection ſuggeſt- 
cd an expedient, and prompted the parent-birds to 
hover over the neſt all the hotter hours, while with 
wings expanded and mouths gaping for breath they 
ſcreened off the heat from their ſuftering offspring. A 
farther inſtance I once ſaw of notable ſagacity in a 
willow-wren, which had built in a bank in my fields. 
This bird a friend and myſelf had obferved as ſhe ſat 
in her neſt ; but were particularly careful not to diſturb 
her, though we ſaw ſhe eyed us with ſome degree of 
jealouſy. Some days after, as we paſled that way, we 
were deſirous of remarking how this brood went on; 
but no neſt could be found, till I happened to take up 
a large bundle of long green moſs as it were careleſsly 
thrown over the neſt, in order to dodge the eye of any 
impertinent intruder,” | 

A wonderful ſpirit of ſociality in the brute creation, 
independent of ſexual attachment, has been frequently 
remarked. Many horſes, though quiet with company, 
will not ſtay one minute in a field by themſelves : the 
ſtrongeſt fences cannot reſtrain them. A horſe has been 
known to leap out of a ſtable window, through which 
dung was thrown, after company ; and yet in other 
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reſpects is remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows will not 


fatten by themſelves ; but will neglect the fineſt paſ. ——— 


ture that is not recommended by ſociety. It would 
be needleſs to inſtance in ſheep, which conſtantly flock 
together But this propenſity ſcems not to be confined 
to animals of the ſame ſpecies. In the work laſt quo- 
ted, we are told of“ a doe till alive, that was brought 
up from a little fawn with adairy of cows ; with them 
it goes a-ficld, and with them it returns to the yard. 
The dogs of the houſe take no notice of this deer, being 
uſed to her: but if ſtrange dogs come by, a chace en- 
ſues ; while the maſter {miles to ſee his favourite ſe- 
curely leading her purſuers over hedge, or pate, or 
ſtile, till ſhe returns tothe cows, who with fierce low- 
ings and menacing horns drive the aſſailants quite out 
of the paſture.” 

Even great diſparity of kind and ſize does not al- 
ways prevent ſocial advances and mutual fellowſhip. 
Of this the following remarkable inſtance is given in 
the ſame work: A very intelligent and obſervant 
perſon has afſured me, that in the former part of his 
life, keeping but one horſe, he happened alſo on a time 
to have but one ſolitary hen. Theſe two incongruous 
animals ſpent much of their time together in a lonely 
orchard, where they ſaw no creature but each other. 
By degrees an apparent regard began to take place be- 
twecn theſe two ſequeſtered individuals. The fowl 
would approach the quadraped with notes of compla- 
cency, rubbing herſelf gently againſt his legs; while the 
horſe would look down with ſatisfaction, and move 
with the greateſt caution and circumſpection, leſt he 
ſhould trample on his diminutive companion. Thus by 
mutual good offices each ſeemed to conſole the vacant 
hours of the other ; ſo that Milton, when he puts the 


following ſentiment in the morith of Adam, ſeems to be 
ſomewhat miſtaken : 


Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or fiſh with fowl, 
So well converſe, nor with the ox the ape.“ 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for March 1788 we 
have the following anecdotes of a raven, communicated 
by a correſpondent who does not ſign his name, but 
who ſays it is at the ſervice of the doubtful, The ra- 
ven alluded to “ lives, or did live three years ſince, av 
the red lion at Hungerford ; his name, Ithink, is Rafe. 
You muſt know then, that coming into that inn, m 
chaiſe run over or bruiſed the leg of my Newfoundland 
dog ; and while we were examining the injury done to 
the dog's foot, Rafe was evidently a concerned ſpecta- 
tor ; for the minute the dog was tied up nnder the 
manger with my horſe, Rafe not only viſited but 
fetched him bones, and attended upon him with parti- 
cular and repeated marks of kindneſs, The bird's no- 
tice of the dog was ſo marked, that I obſerved it to 
the hoſtler ; for I had not heard a word before of the 
hiſtory of this benevolent creature. John then told me, 
that he had been bred from his pin-teather in intimacy 
with a dog; that the affection between them was mu- 
tual ; and that all the neighbourhood had often been 
witneſſes of the innumerable acts of kindneſs they had 
conferred upon each other. Rafe's poor dog, after a 
while, unfortunately broke his leg; and during the long 
time he was confined, Rafe waited upon him conſtant- 
ly, carried him his proviſions daily, and never ſcarce 
left him alone! One night by accident the hoſtler had 
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ſat the ſtable door, and Rafe was deprived of the 


company of his friend the whole night; but the hoſtler 


found in the morning the bottom ot the door ſo pecked 
away, that had it not been opened, Rafe would in an- 
other hour have made his own entrance-port, I then 
enquired of my landlady (a ſenſible woman), and heard 
what I have related confirmed by her, with ſeveral 
other ſingular traits of the kindneſſes this bird ſhows 
to all dogs in general, but particularly to aimed or 
wounded ones. I hope and believe, however, the bird 
is ſtill living; and the traveller will find I have not 
2ver-rated this wonderful bird's merit.“ 

To theſe inſtances of attachment between incongru- 
025 animals from a ſpirit of ſociality or the feelings of 
ſympathy, may be added the following inſtance of 

ondneſs from a different motive, recounted by Mr 
White in the work already ſo frequently quoted. ** My 
friend had a little helpleſs leveret brought to him, 
which the ſervants fed with milk in a ſpoon ; and a- 
bout the ſame time his cat kittened, and the young 
were diſpatched and buried. The hare was ſoon loſt, 
and ſuppoſed to be gone the way of moſt foundlings, 
to be killed by ſome dog or cat. However, in about 
a fortnight, as the maſter was — in his garden in 
the duſk of the evening, he obſerved his cat, with tail 
erect, trotting towards him, and calling wich little 
ſhort inward notes of complacency, ſuch as they uſe 
towards their kittens, and ſomething gambling after, 
which proved to be the leveret that the cat had ſup- 
ported with her milk, and continued to ſupport with 
great affection. Thus was a graminiverous animal 
nurtured by a carniverous and predaceous one ! 

«© Why ſo cruel and ſanguinary a beaſt as a cat, of 
the ferocious genus of Felis, the murium leo, as Linnæus 
calls it, ſhould be affected with any tenderneſs towards 
an animal which is its natural prey, is not ſo eaſy to 
determine. This ſtrange affection probably was occa. 
ſioned by that deſiderium, thoſe tender maternal feel- 
ings, which the Joſs of her kittens had awakened in 
her breaſt ; and by the complacency and eaſe ſhe de- 
rived to herſelf from the procuring her teats to be 
drawn, which were too much diſtended with milk, till 
from habit ſhe became as much delighted with this 
foandling as if it had been her real offspring. 

«This incident is no bad ſolution of that ſtrange cir- 
cumſtance, which grave hiſtorians as well as the pocts 
aſſert, of expoſed children being ſometimes nurtured by 
female wild beaſts that probably had Joſt their young. 
For it was not one whit more marvellous that Romulus 
and Remus, in their infant ſtate, ſhould be nurſed by a 
ſhe-wolf, than that a poor little ſuckling leveret ſhould 
be foſtered and cheriſhed by a bloody grimalkin. 


Viridi fatam Mavortis in antro 
Procubuiſſe lupam: geminos huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
Impavidos : illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua.” 


— ——— 


But beſides the different qualities enumerated, be- 
ſides reflection and ſagacity often in an aſtoniſhing de- 
gree, and beſides the ſentiments and actions prompted 
by ſocial or natural attachments, certain brutes ſeem 
on many occaſions inſpired with a ſuperior faculty, a 
kind of preſentiment or ſecond - ſight, as it were, with 
regard to events and deſigns altogether unforeſeen by 
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the rational beings whom they concern. Of the ſacul- 
ty alluded io, various inſtances will probably conſiſt 
with the knowledge or the recollection of moſt of our 
readers: We ſhall therefore only recite the following 
on account of its unqueſtionable authenticity. At the 
ſeat of the late earl of Lichfield, three miles from 
Blenheim, there is a portrait in the dining-room of Sir 
Henry Lee, by Johnſton, with that of a maſtiff dog 
which ſaved his life. It ſeems a ſervant had formed 
the deſign of aſſaſſinating his maſter, and robbing the 
houſe ; but the night he had fixed on, the dog, which 
had never been much noticed by Sir Henry, for the 
firſt time followed him up ſtairs, got under his bed, and 
could not be got from thence by either maſter or man: 
in the dead of night, the ſame ſervant entered the room 
to execute his horrid deſign ; but was inſtantly ſeized 
by the dog, and being ſecured confeſſed his intentions. 
There are ten quaint lines in one corner of the picture, 
which conclude thus : 


But in my dog, whereof I made no ſtore, 
I find more love than thoſe I truſted more. 


Upon what hypotheſis can we account for a degree 
of foreſight and penetration ſuch as this? Or will it 
be ſuggeſted, as a ſolution of the difficulty, that a dog 
may poſſibly become capable in a great mcaſure of un- 
derſtanding human diſcourſe, and of reaſoning and act- 
ing accordingly; and that, in the preſent inſtance, the 
villain had either uttered his deſign in ſoliloquy, or im- 
parted it to an accomplice, in the hearing of the ani- 
mal ? 

It has been much diſputed whether the brates have 
any language whereby they can expreſs their minds to 
each other; or whether all the noiſe they make conſiſts 
only of cries inarticulate, and unintelligible even to 
themſelves. We are, however, too little acquainted 
with the intellectual faculties of theſe creatures to be 
able to determine this point. Certain it is, that their 
paſſions, when excited, are generally productive of ſome 
peculiar cry; but whether this be deſigned as an ex- 
preſſion of the paſſion to others, or only a mechanical 
motion of the muſcles of the larynx occaſioned by the 
paſſion, is what we have no means of knowing. We 
may indeed, from analogy, conclude, with great rea- 
ſon, that ſome of the cries of beaſts are really expreſ- 
ſions of their ſentiments ; but whether one beaſt is ca- 
pable of forming a deſign, and communicating that de- 
ſign by any kind of 1 to others, is what we 
ſubmit to the judgment of the reader, aſter giving the 
following inſtance which among others is brought as a 


proof of it by father Bougeant. A ſparrow finding 


a neſt that a martin had juſt built, ſtanding very con- 
veniently for him, poſleſſed himſelf of it. The mar- 
tin, ſeeing the uſurper in her houſe, called for help to 
expel him. A thouſand martins came full ſpeed, and 
attacked the ſparrow ; but the latter being covered on 
every ſide, and preſenting only his large beak at the 
entrance of the neſt, was invulnerable, and made the 
boldeſt of them who durſt approach him repent of 
their temerity. After a quarter of an hour's combat, 
all the mertins diſappeared. The ſparrow thought he 
had got the better, and the ſpectators judged that the 
martins had abandoned their undertaking. Not in the 
leaſt. Immediately they returned to the charge; and 
each of them haying procured a little of that tempered 
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with which they make their neſts, they all at 
onee fell upon the ſparrow, and incloſed him in the 
neſt to periſh there, though they could not drive him 


thence. Can it be imagined that the marty:is could 
have been able to hatch and concert this deſign all of 
them together, without ſpeaking to each other, or with- 
out ſome medium of communication equivalent to lan- 
gnage ? | 

BRUTTII (anc. geog.), one of the two peninſulas 
of Italy, the ancient Calabria being the other; ſtretch- 
ing to the ſouth towards Sicily ; bounded by the ſea on 
every ſide except by the iſthmus, between the river Laus 
and the Thurii, where it is terminated by Lucania ; in- 
habited by the Brutii, for whoſe country the ancient 
Romans had no peculiar name, calling both the people 
and the country indiſcriminately Brutii, This and a 
part of Lucania was the ancient Italia, (Stephanus). It 
was called Bdwrria, which in Greek ſignifies pitch, 
from the great quantity of it produced there, (Bochart). 
It is divided into two coaſts by the Appennine ; that on 
the Tuſcan and that on the Ionian Sca. Now called 
Calabria Ultra. Different from the ancient Calabria 
or Meſſapia, to the eaſt on the Adriatic or Ionian ſea, 
and which formed the other peninſula or heel of the 
leg now called Calabria Citra, the Bruttii forming the 
foot. 

BRUTTON, a town of Somerſetſhire, in England. 
It is ſituated on the river Brew; and is a good place, 
and well inhabited. It is adorned with a very beauti- 
ful church; has a free-ſchool founded by Edward J.; 
and the alms-houſe or hoſpital is ſo good, that it has 
the appearance of a college. They have a woollen-ma- 
nufactory of cloth and ſerges, and they are likewiſe 
noted for their malt. W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 51. 15. 

BRUTUS, or BrxuTEe, e . to the old explod- 
ed hiſtory of this country by Geoffroy of Monmouth, 
was the fr king of Britain, He is ſaid to have been 
the ſon of Sylvius, and he of Aſcanius the ſon of 
Aneas, and born in Italy: killing his father by chance, 
he fled into Greece, where he took king Pandraſus 
priſoner, who kept the Trojans in ſlavery, whom he 
releaſed on condition of providing ſhips, &c. for the 
Trojans to forſake the land. Being adviſed by the 
oracle to ſail weſt beyond Gaul, he, after ſome adven- 
tures, landed at Totneſs in Devonſhire. Albion was 
then inhabited by a remnant of giants, whom Brutus 
deſtroyed, and called the iſland after his own name, 
Britain. He built a city called New Troy, ſince Lon- 
don; and having reigned here 24 y-ars, at his death 
parcelled the iſland among, histhree ſons: Locrine had 
the middle, called Loegria; Camber had Wales, and 
Albanact Scotland. 

BrvuTus (Lacius Junius), the avenger of the rape of 
Lucretia, and founder of the Roman republic, flourithed 
509 years before Chriſt. See ( Hiſtory of ) Rome. 

BrxuTvs (Marcus) the paſſionate lover of his country, 
and chief conſpirator againſt Cæſar, ſlew himſelf on 
loſing the battle of Philippi, 42 years before Chriſt. 
See ( Hiſtory of ) Rows. 

Bxurus (Jobn Michael), a man of Jearning, and a 
polite writer in the 16th century. He was a native of 
Venice; and having ſtudied at Padua, ſpent great part 
of his life in travelling, and became hiſtoriographer to 
his imperial majeſty, He wrote, 1. A hiſtory of Hun- 
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gary. 2. A hiſtory of Florence. 3. Notes on Horace, 


Cæſar, Cicero, &c. ; and other works, He was living 
in the year 1590. 


Drutu⸗ 


* 


Bryant. 


Baurus (Stephen Junius), the diſguiſed author of * 


a political work intitled, Vindicie contra tyranns. Sec 
LANGUET. 

BRUYERE (John de la), a celebrated French au- 
thor, was born at Dourdan in the year 1664. He 
wrote Characters, deſcribing the mangers of his age, in 
imitation of Theophraſtus ; which characters were not 
always imaginary or general, but deſcriptive, as was 
well known, of perſons of conſiderable rank. In the 
year 1693, he was by an order of the king choſen a 
member of the French academy ; and died in the year 
1695.—“ The Characters of Bruyere (ſays Voltaire) 
may juſtly be ranked among the extraordinary produc- 
tions of this age. Antiquity furniſhes no examples of 
ſuch a work. A ſtyle rapid, conciſe, and nervous ; 
expreſſions animated and pigureſque; an uſe of lan- 
guage altogether new, without offending againſt its e- 
ſtabliſhed rules, ſtruck the public at firſt ; and the allu- 
ſions, which are crowded in almoſt every page, com- 
pleted its ſucceſs. When La Bruyere ſhowed his work 
in manuſcript to Maleſieux, this laſt told him, that the 
book would have many readers, and its author many 
enemies. Ir ſomewhat ſunk in the opinion of men, 
when that whole generation whoſe follics it attacked 
were paſſed away ; yet, as it contains many things ap- 
plicable to all times and places, it is more than proba- 
ble that it will never be forgotten.“ | 

BRUYIERS, a town of Lorrain in Voſque, with a 
provoſtſhip. E. Long. 6. 45. N. Lat. 48. 15. 

BRY ANS-BRIDGE, atownot Ireland, in the county 
of Clare and province of Connaught, ſeated on the ri- 
ver Shannon, eight miles north of Limeric. W. Long. 
8. 30. N. Lat. 52. 31. 

BRYANT (Sir Francis), a ſoldier, ſtateſman, and a 
poet of no incon ſiderable fame in his time, was born of 
a genteel family, educated at Oxford, and afterwards 
ſpent ſome time in travelling abroad. In the year 1522, 
ts 14th of Henry VIIL he attended, in a military ca- 
pacity, the earl of Surrey on his expedition to the coaſt 
of Brittany ; and commanded the troops in the attack 
of the town of Morlaix, which he took and burnt. For 
this ſervice he was knighted on the ſpot by the earl. 
In 1523, he was in Spain ; but on what ſervice is 
doubtful. In «529, he was ſentambaſſador to France; 
and, the year following, to Rome on account of the 
king's divorce. He had alſo been there in 1522, in the 
ſame capacity, when cardinal Woolſey's election to the 
holy ſee was in agitation, He was gentleman of the 
privy chamber to king Henry VIII. and to his ſucceſ- 
ſor Edward VI. in the beginning of whoſe reign he 
marched with the protector againſt the Scots; and af- 
ter the battle of Muſſelburgh, in which he commanded 
the light horſe, was made banneret. In 1548, he was 
appointed chief governor of Ireland, where he marricd 
the counteſs of Ormond. He died ſoon after, and was 
buried at Waterford. He wrote, 1. Songs and ſonnets ; 
ſome of which were printed with thoſe of the carl of 
Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Lond. 1565. 2. Let- 
ters written from Rome concerning the king's divorce ; 
manuſcript. 3. Various letters of ſtate ; which Ant. 
Wood ſays he had ſeen. 4. A diſpraiſe of the life of a 
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courtier, &c. Lond. 1548, 8yo. from the French of A- 
laygri, who tranſlated it from the Caſtilian language, in 
which it was originally written by Guevara. 

BRYE (John Theodore de), an excellent engraver, 
was a native of Leige; but he reſided chiefly at 
Franckfort, where he carried on a conſiderable com- 
merce in prints. It does not appear when he was born, 
nor to what maſter he owed his inſtructions in the art 
of deſigning and engraving. He worked almoſt en- 
tirely with the graver, and ſeldom called in the aſſiſt- 
ance of the point. He acquired a neat, free ſtyle of 
engraving, excellently well adapted to ſmall ſubjects, 
in which many figures were to be repreſented ; as 
funeral parades, proceſions, and the like, which he ex- 
ecuted in a charming manner. He alſo drew very cor- 
realy. His heads in general are ſpirited and expreſ- 
ſive, and the other extremity of his figures well marx- 
cd. His back-grounds, though frequently very ſlight, 
are touched with a maſterly hand. He died, as his tons 


inform us in the third part of Boiſſard's collection of 


portraits, on March 27th, 1598; the two firſt parts of 
which collection were engraved by himſelf, aſſiſted by 
ulis ſons, who afterwards continued it. 

BRYENNIUS (Manuel), a Greek writer on muſic, 
is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed under the elder Palcolo- 
gus, viz. about the year of Chriſt 1120. He wrote 
three books on Harmonics; the firſt whereof is a kind 
of commentary on Euclid, as the ſecond and third are 
on Ptolemy. He profeſſes io have ſtndicd perſpicuity 
for the ſake of young men. Meibomins had given the 
public expectations of a tranſlation of this work: but 
not living to complete it, Dr Wallis undertook it; and 
it now makes a part of the third volume of his works, 
publiſhed at Oxford in three volumes folio, 1699. 

BxTYENNIUS (Nicephorus), a prince diſtinguiſhed by 
his courage, probity, and learning, was born at Orec- 
ſtia in Macedonia ; where his father by rebellion pre- 
voked the emperor to ſend his general Alexis Comne- 
nus againſt him, who ordered his eyes to be pulled 
oat ; bat being charmed with his ſon Bryennius, he 
married him to Anne Comnenvs his daughter, ſo fa- 
mous by her writings. When Alexis came io the 
throne, he gave Bryennius the title of Cz/er ; but 
would not ; AAR, him his ſucceſſor, though ſolicited 
to it by the empreſs Irene; and was therefore ſucceeded 
by his ſon John Comnenus, to whom Bryennius beha- 
ved with the utmoſt fidelity. Being ſent, about the 
year 1137, to beſiege Antioch, he fell ſick; and, re- 
turning, died at Conſtantinople. This prince wrote the 
Hiſtory of Alexis Comnenus, which he compoſed at the 
requeſt of his mother-in-law the empreſs Ircne. 

BRYGMUS, among phyſicians, a grating noife made 
by the gnaſhing of the teeth. 

BRYONIA, zRxyYoNyY: A genus of the ſyngeneſia 
order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 34th order, 
Cucurbitace. The calyx of the male is five-toothed, 
with a quinquefid corolla, and three filaments. In the 
female the calyx is dentated, the corolla quinquefid, the 
ſty le triſid, with a roundiſh many-ſceded berry. 

Species, 1. The alba, rough, or white bryony with 
red flowers, is a native of dry banks under hedges in 
many parts of Britain. The roots of this plant have 
by impoſtors been n. into a human ſhape, and 


ſhown for mandrakes. The method practiſed by theſe 
Vor. III. 
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then they opened the earth all round, being care 
to diſturb the lower fibres; and being provided with 
ſuch a mould as is uſed for making plaſter figut es, they 
fixed the mould cloſe to the root, faſtening it with wire 
to keep it in its proper lituation : then they filled the 
earth about the root, leaving it to grow to the ſhape 
of the mould; which in one ſummer it will do; ſo that 
if this is done in March, by September it will have the 
ſhape. The leaves of this plant are alſo impoſed on 
people for mandrake- leaves; although there is no re- 
ſemblance between them, nor any agreement in quality. 
2, The africana, or African tuberous rooted bryony. 
3. The racemoſa, or bryony with a red olive-thaped 
fruit. Theſe are natives of warm climates; and are per- 
ennial : but their branches decay every winter. They 
flower in July, and in warm ſummers will perfect their 
ſceds in Britain, 4. The cretica, or ſpotted bryony of 
Crete. 5. The variegata, or American bryony with a 
variegated fruit, 6. The bonarienſis, or bryony with 
hairy palmated leaves, divided into five parts, and ob- 
tnſe ſegments, Theſe are likewiſe natives of warm 
countries ; but merit cultivation on account of the pretty 
appearance they make when the plants are full of fruit. 

Culture. The ſecond and third ſorts are to be planted 
in pots filled with freth light earth; and in winter muſt . 
be placed inthe green-houſe to prote them from froſts 
and great rains, which would deſtroy them if they were 
expoſed thereto. In ſummer, they may be expoſed to 
the open air, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water in dry weather. The three laſt forts are annual 
plants; they muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed early in the 
ſpring, and when the plants are about three inches 
high, they ſhould be cach tranſplanted into a ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanne1's bark. When the 
plants are grown fo large as to ramble about on the 
ſurface of the bed, and begin to entangle with other 
plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, and pla- 
ced in the bark- ſtove; where their branches may be 
trained to the wall, or againſt an eſpalier, that they may 
bave ſun and air, which is abſolutely neceſſary for their 
producing fruit. 

Medicinal Uſes, &c, The roots of the firſt ſpecies 
are uſed in medicine. Theſe are very large, ſometimes 
as thick as a man's thigh: their ſmell, when freſh, is 
ſtrong and diſagrecable; the taſte nauſcoully bitter, 
acrid, and biting ; the juice is ſo ſharp, as in a little 
time to excoriate the ſkin; in drying, they loſe great 
part of their acrimony, and almoſt their whole ſceut, — 
Bryony-root is a ſtrong irritating cathartic; and as ſuch 
has fometimes been fucceſsfully exhibited in maniacal 
caſes, in ſome kinds of dropſies, and in ſeyeral chronical 
diſorders, where a quick ſolution of viſcid juices and a 
ſudden ſtimulus on the ſolids were required. An ex- 
tract prepared by water acts more mildly, and with 
greater faſety, than the root in ſubſtance : given from 
half a dram to a dram, it is ſaid to prove a gentle pur- 
gative, and likewiſe io operate powerfully by urine.— 
Byrony-root, appliod externally, is ſaid to be a power- 
ful diſcutient. 

Black-Brronr. See Tauus. 

BRV UM, in botany: A genus of the 56th natural or- 
der, viz. Miſci, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 
plants. The anthera is operculated, or covered witha lid, 
the calyptra poliſhed ; and there is a filament ariſing 
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from the terminal tubercle. There are 41 ſpecies, 
moſt of them natives of Britain, 

BUA, an iſland of the gulph of Venice, on the coaſt 
of Dalmatia, near the town of Trau; called likewiſe 
the Partridge- iſland, becauſe frequented by thoſe birds. 
It is called Bubus by Pliny. In the times of the de- 
cay of the empire it was called Boas; and ſeveral illu- 
ſtrious men that fell under diſgrace at court were ba- 
niſhed to this iſland ; among whom were Florentius, 
maſter of the offices of the emperor Julian, Immentius 
de Valenti, and the heretic Jovinian. The emperors 
of Conſtantinople cither were not much acquainted 
with this pretended Siberia, or were willing to treat the 
baniſhed with great clemency. It is certain that the 
climate of this iſland is exceeding mild ; the air per- 
fectly good ; the oil, grapes, and fruit excellent; and 
the ſea around it abounds in fiſh, and the port is large 
and ſecure. Neither is it ſo ſmall that a man has not room 
to walk and ride about as much as he pleaſes ; for it is 
ten miles in Jength, and about twenty-five in circuit ; 
nor can it be ſaid to be rugged, though rather high and 
mountainous, 

BUANES, a town of France, in Gaſcony, and in 
the dioceſe of Aire, ſcated on the river Bahus, in E. 
Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 43. 47. 

BUARCOS, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira. W. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 40. 3. 

BUBALIS, in zoology, the trivial name of the buf- 
falo, a ſpecies of the bos. See Bos. 

BUBASTIS, in the Egyptian mythology, one of 
the names of Iſis or the moon, The Egyptians be- 
ſtowed different names on the ſun, either to charac- 
terize his effects or his relations with reſpect to the 
earth ; they followed the ſame method reſpecting the 
moon, Chæremon, a ſacred writer of Egypt, leaves no 
doubt on this ſubject. 1 thing which is pub- 
liſhed of Ofiris and Iſis, all the ſacerdotal fables, allude 
only to the phaſes of the moon, and the courſe of the 
ſun.” Bubaſtis was one of the principal attributes of 
Iſis. Theology having perſonified her, formed of her 
a divinity, in whoſe honour a city of that name was 
built, as deſcribed by Herodotus, and where the people 
collected from all parts of Egypt, at a certain period 
of the year. A cat was the ſymbol of this deity, The 
prieſts fed it with ſacred food ; and when it died, they 
embalmed its body, and carried it in pomp to the 
tomb prepared for it, The ancients have explained 
this worſhip variouſly. The Greeks pretend that when 
Typhon declared war againſt the gods, Apollo tranſ- 
formed himſelf into a vulture, Mercury into an ibis, 
and Bubaſtis into a cat, and that the veneration of the 

ople for the latter animal took riſe from that fable ; 
E they aſcribe their own ideas to the Egyptians, who 
thought very differently, However that may be, the 
cat was greatly hononred in Egypt, and a Roman ſol- 
dier having imprudently killed one, was immediately 
put to death by the populace. 

Bubaſtis, in the language of the prieſts, was deemed 
the daughter of Iſis, and even repreſented her in cer- 
tain circumſtances. It is for this reaſon that the 
Greeks, who honoured the moon by the name of Diana, 
beſtowed it alſo on this Egyptian divinity. Bubaſtis, 
ſays Herodotus, is called Diana by the Greeks. The 
Egyptians attributed to her the virtue of aſſiſting preg- 
pant women, The Greeks and Latins, diſciples of 
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the Egyptians, aſcribed the ſame power to Diana; and Pubaſtis, 


Horace does not think it unworthy of his pen to addreſs Bubble, 
the following ſtrophe to her: — 


Montium cuſtos nemorumgue, Virgo, 
Que laberantes were pucllas 


Ter vocata audis, adimiſque leths, 
Diva Triformis. 


The philoſopher will ſcek for the origin of this ancis 
ent worſhip in the laws impoſed by nature on women, 
and which in ſome meaſure follow the lunar revolutions. 
The natural philoſphers and the poets buried it under 
allegories unintelligible to the people. 

A perfe&t reſemblance, however, does not exiſt be- 
tween the two deities we have been ſpeaking of, The 
Greeks conſtituted Diana goddeſs of the chace and of 
the foreſts; an attribute the Egyptians did not ac- 
8 in Bubaſtis. The former added, that ſlie 
was the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and Bubaſtis 
was produced by Oſiris and Iſis, 

A barbarous cuſtom was introduced at the feſtivals ce- 
lebrated in honour of Bubaſtis, called by the Greeks. 
alſo 1/ithyia or Lucina, to mark her preſiding over child- 
bed. The Egyptians adored her under this name in the 
city of Ilithyia, ſituated near Latopolis. 

It remains to reſolve a queſtion which naturally 
ariſes here : How could Bubaſtis be called the daughter 
of Iſis, ſince ſhe was alſo a ſymbol of the moon ? The 
Egyptian theology eaſily explains theſe apparent con- 
traditions. Iſis was the general appellation of the 
moon, Bubaſtis a particular attribute. The ſun, in 
conjunction with the ſtar of the night, formed the 
celeſtial marriage of Oſiris and Iſis; the creſcent which 
appears three days after was allegorically called their 
daughter, It is in this ſenſe that the Hebrews called 
this ſame phenomenon, the birth of the moon, and that 
Horace ſays, 

Celo ſupinas fi tuleris manus, 
Naſcente lund, ruſtica Phidyle, &c. &c. 

Theſe obſervations inform us, why in the city of 
Ilithyia, where Bubaſtis was adored, the third day of 
the lunar month was conſecrated by a particular wor- 
ſhip. In fact, it is three days after the conjuction, 
that the moon, diſengaged from the rays of the ſun, ap- 
pears as a creſcent, and is viſible to us. The Egyp- 


tians celebrated therefore a ſolemnity in honour of Bu- 


baſtis, which in their tongue ſignified zew 9400n, The 
creſcent with which her head was crowned, expreſſes 
palpably the intention of the prieſts in creating this 
ſymbolical divinity. | 
BUBBLE, in philoſophy, ſmall drops or veſicles of 
any fluid filled with air; and formed either on its ſur- 
face by an addition of more of the fluid, as in raining, 
&c.; or in its ſubſtance, by an inteſtine motion of its 
component particles, Bubbles are dilatable or com- 
preſlible, i. e. they take up more or leſs room as the in- 
claded air is more or leſs heated, or more or leſs preſſed 
from without ; and are round, becauſe the included air 
acts equally from within all around. | 
BuBBLE, in commerce, a cant term given to a kind 
of project for raiſing money on imaginary grounds, 
much practiſed in France and England in the years 
1719, 1720, and 1721. 
The pretence of thoſe ſchemes was the raiſing a ca- 
pital for retrieving, ſetting on foot, or * 
me 
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To this end propoſals 
were made out, ſhowing the advantages to be derived 
from the undertaking, and inviting perſons to be en- 
gaged in it, The ſum neceſſary to manage the affair, 
together with the profits expected from it, were divided 
into ſhares or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by any 
diſpoſed to adventure therein. 

Bubbles, by which the public have been tricked, are 
of two kinds, viz. 1. Thoſe which we may properly 
enough term trading- bubbles; and, 2. Stock or fund 
bubbles. The former have been of various kinds; and 
the latter at different times. 

BUBO, in ornithology, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of ſtrix. See STRIX, 

Buso, or Buboe, in ſurgery, a tumour which ariſes 
with inflammation, only in certain or particular parts 
to which they are proper, as in the arm-pits and in the 
groins. Sec MspiIcINE-lIndex. 

BUBON, MACEDONIAN PARSLEY: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Unibe/late, The fruit is ovated, ſtriated, 
and villous, 

Species, 1. The macedonicum ſends out many leaves 
from the root ; the loweſt of which grow almoſt hori- 
zontally, ſpreading near the ſurface of the ground: the 
foot-ſtalk of each leaf divides into ſeveral ſmaller ; which 
are garniſhed with ſmooth rhomb-ſhaped leaves, which 
are of a bright pale-green colour, and ſawed on their 
edges. In the centre of the plant ariſes the flower-ſtem, 
which is little more than a foot high, dividing into 
many branches, each being terminated by an umbel of 
white flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong hairy 
ſeeds, This plant, in warm countries, is biennial ; the 
plants, which riſe from ſeeds, one year produce flowers, 
and ſeeds the next, aud then periſh ; but in Britain 
they ſeldom flower till the third or fourth year from 
the ſeed ; but whenever the plant flowers, it always 
dies. 2. The rigidus, hard or rigid ferula, is a native 
of Sicily. It is a low perennial plant, having ſhort, 
ſtiff, and very narrow leaves : the flower-ſtalk riſes a 
foot high, which is terminated by an umbel of ſmall 
white flowers ; which are ſucceeded by ſmall, oblong, 
channelled ſeeds. It is a plant of little beauty or uſe, 
ſo is only cultivated for-the ſake of variety. 3. The 
galbanam or African ferula, riſes with an upright ſtalk 
to the height of eight or ten feet, which at bottom is 
woody, having a purpliſh bark covered with a whitiſh 
powder that comes off when handled. The upper part 
of the ſtalk is garniſhed with leaves at every joint, the 
foot-ſtalks halt-embracing them at their baſe, and are 
ſet with leaves like thoſe of the lovage, but ſmaller, and 
of a grey colour : the top of the ſtalk is terminated by 
an umbel of yellow flowers; which are ſucceeded by 
oblong channelled ſeeds, which have a thin membrane 
or wing on their border. When any part of the plant 
is broken, there iſſues out a little thin milk of a cream 
colour, which hath a ſtrong ſcent of galbanum. 4. The 
gammiferum, with a mock chervil leaf, riſes with alig- 
neous ſtalk about the ſame height; and is garniſhed 
with leaves at each joint, which branch out like the 
former; but the ſmall leaves or lobes are narrow and 
indented like thoſe of baſtard hemlock, The ſtalk is 
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Bubo, ſome promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufac- 
Bubon. ture, machinery, or the like. 
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terminated by an umbel of ſmall yellow flowers, which Bubonocel: 


are ſucceeded by ſeeds like thoſe of the former ſort.— 


h ire B r. 
Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, and require Eurane⸗ 


the common culture of other exotic vegetables. The 
galbanum of the ſhops is ſuppoſed to be procured from 
the third and fourth ſorts. 

BUBONOCELE, or HERNIA INGUINALLS, in ſur- 
gery, a tumor in the inguen, formed by a prolapſus of 
the inteſtines, omentum, or both, through the pro- 
ce ſſes of the peritoneum and rings of the abdominal 
muſcles. See SURGERY. 

BUBONIUM, in botany, a ſynonyme of the Ixvr a. 

BUC (George), a learned Engliſh antiquarian, flou- 
riſhed in the beginning of the 17th century, In the 
reign of king James I. he was made one of the pentle- 
men of his majeſty's privy-chamber, and knighted : he 
was alſo conſtituted maſter of the revels. What he 
moſtly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by was bis writing, 1. The 
hiſtory of the reign of Richard III. ; in which he takes 
great pains to wipe off the bloody ſtains that have blot- 
ted his character, and repreſents the perſon and actions 
of that prince in a much leſs odious light than other 
hiſtorians have done, He alſo wrote, 2. A treatiſe of 
the art of revels; and, 3. a work entitled The third 
univerſitie of England. 

BUCANEER, one who dries and ſmokes fleſh or 
fiſ1 after the manner of the Indians. The name was 
particularly given to the firſt French ſettlers on the 
iſland of St Domingo, whoſe ſole employment conſiſted 
in hunting bulls or wild boars, in order to ſell their 
hides and fleſh. The name has alſo been applied to 
thoſe famous piratical adventurers, chiefly Engliſh and 
French, who joined together to make depredations on 
the Spaniards of America. Of both theſe we ſhall give 
an account, 

I. The Bucaneers of St Domingo. The Spaniards 
had not been long in the poſſeſſion of the Weſt- Indies 
and the continent of America, when other nations, e- 
ſpecially the Engliſh and French, began to follow them 
there. But though the Spaniards were unable te peo- 
ple ſuch extenſive countries themſelves, they were re- 
ſolved that no others ſhould do it for them ; and there- 
fore made a moſt crucl war on all thoſe of any other 
nation who attempted to ſettle in any of the Antilles 
or Caribbee iſlands. The French, however, were at 
laſt lucky enough to acquire ſome footing in the iſland 
of St Chriſtopher's ; but by the time they began to 
ſubſide into a regular form of government, the Spa- 
niards found means to diſlodge them. Upon this the 
wretched fugitives, conſidering at how great a diſtance 
they were from their mother-country, and how near 
to the iſland of Hiſpaniola or St Domingo, the northern 
parts of which were then uninhabited and full of ſwine 
and black catile, immediately reſolved to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of that country, in conjunction with ſeveral other 
adventurers of their own and the Engliſh nation ; eſpe- 
cially as the Dutch, who now began to appear in theſe 
ſeas, promiſed to ſupply them plentifully with all kinds 
of neceſſaries they might require, in exchange for the 
bides and tallow they ſhould procure by hunting. 

Theſe new ſettlers obtained the name of bucaneers, 
from their cuſtom of bueanning their beef and pork in 
order to keep it for ſale, or for their own conſumption, 
the method of which will be preſenily deſcribed. But 
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pirates, truſting to find among thoſe who remained on 
ſhore a quick ſale for all the plunder they could make 
at ſea, This new body of adventurers were called free- 
boorters, from their making free prey or booty of what- 
ever came in their way. 

The colony now began to thrive at a great rate, by 
thechea ind eaſy manner in which the free-booters ac- 
quired the greateſt riches, and the profuſion with which 
they diſtributed them among their old companjons the 
bucaneers and planters for the meereſt trifles. This 
brought nambers of ſettlers from Old France in quality 
of indented ſervants, though they toiled rather like 
flaves during the three years for which they r 
bound themſelves. One of theſe men preſuming to 
repreſent to his maſter, who always fixed upon a Sun- 
day for ſending him with ſkins to the port, that God 
had forbidden ſuch a practice, when he had declared, 
„ Six days ſhalt thou labour, and on the ſeventh day 
alt thou reſt:“ “ And I (replied the brutal buca- 
neer) ſay to thee, Six days ſhalt thou kill bulls, and 
trip them of their ſkins, and on the ſeventh day ſhalt 
thou carry their hides to the ſea-ſhore.” This com- 
mand was followed by blows, which ſometimes en- 
force obedience, ſometimes diſobedience, to the laws 
of God, 

Thus the colony conſiſted of four claſſes: bucaneers ; 
freebooters ; planters; and indented ſervants, who ge- 
nerally remained with the bucaneers or planters. And 
theſe four orders compoſed what they now began tocall 
the body of adventurers, Theſe people lived together 
in a perfect harmony under a kind of democracy: every 
freeman had a deſpotic authority over his own family; 
and every captain was a ſovercign in his own ſhip, tho? 
liable to be diſcarded at the diſcretion of the crew. 

The planters ſettled chiefly in the little iſland of 
Tortuga on the northern coaſt of Hiſpaniola : but it 
was not long before ſome of them going to the great 
iſland to hunt with the bucancers, the reſt were ſurpri- 
ſed by the Spaniards ; and all, even thoſe who had ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion in hopes of mercy, were put to 
the ſword or hanged. 

The next care of the Spaniards was to rid the great 
iſland of the bucaneers; and for this reaſon they aſſem- 
bled a body of oo lance-men, who, by their ſeldom 
going fewer than 50 in a company, obtained the name 
of the Fifties from their enemies, whoſe manners and 
cuſtoms we ſhall now enter upon. 

The bacaneers lived in little huts built on ſome ſpots 
of cleared ground, juſt large enough to dry their ſkins 
on, and contain their bucanning houſes. Theſe ſpots 
they called Boucans, and the hats they dwelt in 4joupas, 
a word which they borrowed from the Spaniards, and 
the Spaniards from the natives. Though theſe ajoupas 
lay open on all ſides, they were very agreeable to the 
hardy inhabitants, in a climate where wind and air are 
ſo very deſirable things. As the bucaneers had neither 
wife nor child, they aſſociated by pairs, and mutually 
rendered each other all the ſervices a maſter could rea- 
ſonably expect from a ſervant, living together in ſo per- 
fect a community, that the ſurvivor always ſucceeded 
his deceaſed partner. This kind of union or fellowſhip 
they called /"ematelvter Linſailoring], and each other 
matelet, [ſailor], whence is derived the cuſtom of gi- 
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Fucaneer, ſome of them Toon grew tired of this new way of life, 
and took to — 1 ; while many more choſe to turn 
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ving, at leaſt in ſome parts of the French Antilles, the Bucaneer, 
name matelctage [ ſailorage], to any kind of ſociety —w— 


formed by private perſons for their mutual advantage. 
They behaved to cach other with the preateſt juſtice 
and openneſs of heart: it would have been a crime to 
keep any thing nnder Jock and key ; but, on the other 
hand, the leaſt pilfering was unpardonable, and pu- 
niſhed with expulſion from the community. And in- 
deed there could be no great temptation to ſteal, when 
it was reckoned a point of honour, never to refuſe a 
neighbour what he wanted; and where there was fo 
little property, it was impoſſible there ſhould be many 
diſputes, If any happened, the common friends of 
the parties at variance interpoſed, and ſoon put an end 
to the difference. 

As to laws, the bucaneers acknowledged none but 
an odd jumble of conventions made between themſelves, 
which, however, they regarded as the ſovereign rule. 
They ſilenced all objections by coolly anſwering, that it 
was not the cuſtom of the coaſt ; and grounded their 
right of acting in this manner, on their baptiſm under 
the tropic, which freed them, in their opinion, from 
all obligations antecedent to that marine ceremony. 
The governor of Tortuga, when that iſland was again 
ſettled, though appointed by the French court, had 
very little anthority over them ; they contented them- 
ſclves with rendering him from time to time ſome light 
homage. They had in a manner entirely ſhaken off 
the yoke of religion, and thought they did a great 
deal in not wholly forgetting the God of their fathers. 
We are ſurpriſed to meet with nations, among whom 


it is a difficult matter to diſcover any trace of a reli- 


gious worſhip : and yet it is certain, that had the bn- 
caneers of St Domingo been perpetuated on the ſame 
footing they ſubſiſted at the time we are ſpeaking of, 
the third or fourth generation of them would have as 
little religion as the Caffres and Hottentots of Africa, 
or the Topinambons and Cannibals of America. 
They even laid aſide their ſurnames, and aſſumed 
nick-names, or martial names, moſt of which have con- 
tinued in their families to this day. Many, however, 
on their marrying, which ſeldom happened till they 
turned planters, took care to have their real ſarnames 
inſerted in the marriage - contract; and this practice 
gave occaſion to a proverb, ſtill current in the French 
Antilles, a man is not to be known till he takes a wife. 
Their dreſs conſiſted of a filthy greaſy ſhirt, dyed with 
the blood of the animals they killed; a pair of trouſers 
ſtill more naſty : a thong of leather by way of belt, to 
which they hung a caſe containing ſome Dutch knives, 
and a kind of very ſhort ſabre called Marchette ; a hat 
without any brim, except a little flap on the front io 
take hold of it by ; and ſhoes of hogſkin all of a piece. 
Their guns were four feet and a half in the barrel, and 
of a bore to carry balls of an ounce, Every man had 
his contract ſervants, more or fewer according to his 
abilities; beſides a pack of 20 or 30 dogs, among which 
there was always a couple of beagles. Their chief 
employment at firſt was ox-hunting ; and, if at any 
time they chaſed a wild hog, it was rather for paſtime, 
or to make proviſion for a teaſt, than for any other ad- 
vantage. Bur, in proceſs of time, ſome of them be- 
took themſelves entirely to hunting of hogs, whoſe fleſh 
they bucanned in the following manner : Firſt, they eur 
the fleſh into long picces, an inch and an half _ 
an 
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Bucaneer. and ſprinkled them with ſalt, which they rubbed off 
After 24 hours. 


Then they dried theſe pieces in ſtoves 
over the fire made of the ſkin and bones of the beaſt, 
till they grew as hard as a board, and aſſumed a deep 
brown colour. Pork prepared in this manner will keep 
in caſks a twelvemonth and longer; and when ſteeped 
bat a little while in luke warm water, become plump 
and roſy, and yield moreover a moſt grateful ſmell, ei- 
ther broiled or boiled or otherwiſe dreſſed, enough to 
tempt the moſt languid appetite and pleaſe the moſt 
delicate palate, Thoſe who hunt the wild boar, have 
of late been called ſimply hunters. 

In hunting, they ſet out at day-break, preceded by 
the beagles, and followed by their ſervants with the reſt 
of the dogs; and they made it a point never to balk 
their beagles, they were often led by them over the 
moſt frightful precipices, and throngh places which any 
other mortal would have deemed abſolutely impaſſable. 
As ſoon as the beagles had rouſed*the game, the reſt of 
the dogs ſtruck up and ſurrounded the beaſt, ſtopping 
it, and keeping a conſtant barking till the bucaneer 
could get near enough to ſhoot it; in doing this, he 
commonly aimed at the pit of the breaſt; when the 
beaſt fell, he hamſtrung it, to prevent its riling again. 
Bat it has ſometimes happened that the creature, not 
wounded enough to tumble to the ground, has run fu- 
riouſly at his purſuer, and ripped him open. But, in 
general, the bucaneer ſeldom mifled his aim; and when 
he did, was nimble enongh to get up the tree behind 
which he had the precaution to place himſelf, What 
is more; ſome of them have been ſeen to overtake the 
beaſt in chace, and hamſtring it without any further 
ceremony. 

As ſoon as the prey was half ſkinned, the maſter cnt 
out a large bone, and ſacked the marrow for breakfaſt. 
The reſt he left to his ſervants, one of whom always re- 
mained behind to finith the ſkinning, and bring the ſkin 
with a choice piece of meat for the huntſmens dinner. 
They then coninued the chace till they had killed as 
many beaſts as there were heads in the company. The 
maſter was the laſt to return to the boucan, loaded 
like the reſt with a ſkin and piece of meat. Here 
the bacaneers found their tables ready : for every one 
had his ſeparate table ; which was the firſt thing, any 
way fit for the purpoſe, that came in their way, a ſtone, 
the trank of a tree, and the like. No table-cloth, no 
napkin, no bread or wine, graced their board; not 
even potatoes or bananas, unleſs they found them ready 
to their hands, When this did not happen, the fat and 
lean of the game, taken alternately ſcrved to ſupply 
the place. A little pimento, and the ſqueeze of an 
orange, their only ſauce ; contentment, peace of mind, 
a good appetite, and abundance of mirth, made every 
thing agreeable. Thus they lived and ſpent their 
time, till they had completed the number of hides for 
which they had agreed with the merchants ; which 
done, they carried them to Tortuga, or ſome port of 
the great iſland. 

As the bucaneers uſed mnch exexciſe, and fed only 
on fleſh meat, they generally enjoyed a good ſtate of 
health. They were indeed ſubject to fevers, but either 
| ſach as laſted only a day, and left no ſenſible impreſ- 
ſion the day following; or little flow fevers, which did 
not hinder them from action, and were of courſe ſo 
little regarded, that it was uſual with the patient, when 
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aſked how he did, to anſwer, “ Very well, nothing Bucaneer. 
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ails me but the fever.” It was impoſſible, however, 
they ſhould not ſuffer conſiderably by ſuch fatigues un- 
der a climate to the heat of which few of them had 
been early enough inured. Hence the moſt conſiderate 
among them, after they had got money enough for 
that purpoſe, turned planters. The reſt ſoon ſpent the 
fruits of their labour in taverns and tippling- houſes; 
and many had ſo habituated themſelves to this kind of 
life, as to become incapable of any other. Nay, there 
have been inſtances of young men, who having early 
embarked through neceſſity in this painful and danger- 
ous profeſſion, perſiſted in it afterwards, merely through 
a principle of libertiniſm, rather than return to France 
and take poſſeſſion of the moſt plentiful fortunes. 

Such were the bucancers of St Domingo, and ſuch 
their ſituation, when the Spaniards undertook to extir- 
pate them. And at firſt they met with great ſucceſs ; 
for as the bucaneers hunted ſeparately, _ one at- 
tended by his ſervants, they were eaſily ſurpriſed. 
Hence the Spaniards killed numbers, and took many 
more, whom they condemned io a moſt cruel ſlavery. 
But whenever the bucancers had time to put themſelves 
into a ſtate of defence, they fought like lions, to avoid 
falling into the hands of a nation from whom they 
were | Frm to receive no quarter; and by this means they 
often eſcaped : nay, there are many inſtances of ſingle 
men fighting their way through numbers. Theſe dan- 
gers, however, and the ſucceſs of the Spaniards in diſ- 
covering their boucans, where they uſed to ſurpriſe and 
cut the throats of them and their ſervants in their ſleep, 
engaged them to cohabit in greater numbers, aud even 
to act offenſively, in hopes that by ſo doing they 
might at laſt induce the Spaniards to let them live in 
peace. But the fury with which they behaved when- 
ever they met any Spaniards, ſerved only to make their 
enemies more intent on their deſtruction ; and aſſiſtance 
coming to both parties, the whole iſland was turned in- 
to a ſlaughter-houſe, and ſo much blood ſpilt on both 
ſides, that many places, on account of the carnage of 
which they had been the theatres, were intitled, of the 
maſſacre : ſuch as the hill of the maſſacre; the plain of 
the maſſacre ; the valley of the maſſacre ; which names 
they retain to this day. 

Ar length the Spaniards grew tired of this way of 
proceeding, and had recourſe to the old method of 
ſurpriſe, which againſt enemies of more courage than 
vigilance, was like to ſacceed better. This put the bu- 
cancers under a neceſſity of never hunting but in large 
parties, and fixing their boucans in the little iſlands on 
the coaſt where they retired every evening. This expe- 
dient ſucceeded ; and the boucans, by being more fixed, 
ſoon acquired the air and conſiſtency of little towns, 

When the bucaneers had once fixed themſelves, as 
related, each boucan ordered ſcouts every morning to 
the higheſt part of the iſland, in order to reconnoitre 
the coaſt, and ſee if any Spaniſh parties were abroad. 
If no enemy appeared, they appointed a place and 
hour of rendezvous in the evening, and were never ab- 
ſent if not killed or priſoners. When therefore any one 
of the company was miſſing, it was not lawful for the 
reſt to hunt again till they had got intelligence of him 
if taken, or avenged his death if killed, 

Things continued in this ſituation for a long time, 
till the Spaniards made a general hunt over the whole 
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Bucaneer, iſland ; and, by deſtroying their game, put the bucaneers 
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under a neceſſity of betaking themſelves io another 
courſe of life. Some of them turned planters; and 
thereby increaſed ſome of the French ſettlements on the 
coaſt, and formed others. The reſt, not reliſhing ſo 
confined and regular a life, entered among the frec- 
booters, who thereby became a very powerful body, 

France, who had hitherto diſclaimed for her ſubjects 
theſe ruſſians whoſe ſucce ſſes were only temporary, ac- 
knowledged them, however, as ſoon as they formed 
themſelves into ſettlements; and took proper meaſures 
for their government and defence. See the articles 
St DoMIxGoO. 

The hunting both ef the bull and boar is at this day 
carried on, and proves of conſiderable importance. 
That of the former furniſhes France with the fineſt 
hides brought from America, The bucancers put the 
hides in packs which they call loads, mixing togethcr 
hides of full grown bulls, of young bullocks, and of 
cows. Each of theſe loads is compoſed of two bull- 
hides, or of an equivalent ; that is to fay, either of two 
real bull-hides, or of one bull-hide and two cow- 
hides, or of four cow-hides, or of three young bul- 
locks hides ; three bullocks hides being reckoned equi- 
valent to two full-grown bulls hides, and two cows 
hides equivalent to one bull's hide. Theſe bulls they 
commonly call xen in France, though they be not 
gelt. Each load is commonly fold for ſix pieces of 
eight ria!s, which is a Spaniſh coin, the French coin 
being but little current, or not at all, inthe iſland of 
St Domingo. | 

The boar meat bucanned in the manner above men- 
tioned is fold by the bundle or pack, weighing com- 
monly 60 pounds at the rate of ſix pieces of cight E 
pack. The palmetto leaves ſerve to pack it up in; but 
their weight is deducted, ſo that there muſt be in each 
pack 60 pounds of net fleſh, Theſe bucaneers have al- 
ſo a great trade of the lard of boars, which they melt, 
and gather in large pots called potiches, This lard, 
which is called mantegua, is allo fold for about eight 
pieces of eight per pot. There is great trade, and a 
great conſumption of each of theſe merchandizes in the 
French ſettlements of the iſland of St Domingo, and 
in thoſe of Tortuga: beſides which, they uſed to ſend 
great quantities of them to the Antilles, and even into 
the continent of French America. There is alſoa great 


deal of it ſold for the ſupport of the crews of the ſhips 


that come from France for trading, or which the pri- 
vateers of Tortuga fit ont for cruiſing againſt the Spa- 
niards. 

The Spaniards, who have large ſettlements in the 
iſlands of St Domingo, have alſo their bucancers there, 
whom they call zzatadores or monteros, Their chace 
has ſomething noble, which ſavours of the Spaniſh 
pride : the huniſman being on horſeback, uſes the lance 
to ſtrike the bull, thinking it beneath his courage to 
ſhoot him at a diſtance. When the ſervants, who are 
on foot, have diſcovered the beaſt, and with their dogs 
have driven it into ſome ſavannah or meadow, in which 
the maſter waits for them on horſeback, armed with two 
lances t matadore goes and hamſtrings it with the 
firſt be head of which is made like a creſcent or 
half- moon, and extremely ſharp, and kills it afterwards 
with the other lance, which is a common one. This 
chace is very agrecable; the huniſman making com- 
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monly, in order to attack the bull, the ſame turns and 
the ſame ceremonies which are practiſed in thoſe feſti- 
vals ſo famous in Spain, wherein the greateſt lords ex- 
poſe themſelves ſometimes to the view of the people, to 
make them admire their dexterity and intrepidity in 
attacking thoſe furions animals: but then it is a very 
dangerous chace; thoſe bulls, in their fury, often run- 
ning directly againſt the huntſman, who may think 
himſelf very happy if he comes off only with the 
loſs of his horſe, and if he himſelf is not mortally 
wounded, | 

The Spaniards dreſs their hides like the French, who 
have learned it from them ; and theſe hides being car- 
ried to the Havannah, a famous harbour in the iſland 
of Cuba, are part of the trade of that celebrated town. 
The flota and the galleons ſcarce ever fail touching 
there, on their return from Vera Cruz and Porto Bello, 
and load there thoſe hides which they carry into 
Spain, where they are ſold for Havannah hides, the 
moſt eſteemed of any that are brought from America 
into Europe. 

II. BucAxEERS, the Pirates. Before the Engliſh had 
made any ſettlement at Jamaica, and the French at St 
Domingo, ſome pirates of both nations, who have ſince 
been ſo much diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bucaneers, 
had driven the Spaniards out of the ſmall iſland of 
Tortuga; and fortifying themſelves there, had with an 
amazing iatrepidity made excurſions againſt the com- 
mon enemy. They formed themſelves into ſmall com- 
panies, conſiſting of 50, 100, or 150 men each. A 
boat, of a greater or ſmaller ſize, was their only arma- 
ment. Here they were expoſed night and day toall the 
inclemencies of the weather, having ſcarce room enough 
to lie down. A love of abſolute independence, the great- 
eſt bleſſing to thoſe who are not proprietors of land, 
rendered them averſe from thoſe matual reſtraints which 
the members of ſociety impoſe upon themſclves for 
the common good ; ſome of them choſe to ſing, while 
others were deſirous of going to ſleep. As the autho- 
rity they had conferred on their captain was confined 
to his giving orders in batile, they lived in the greateſt 
confuſion, Like the ſavages, having no apprehenſion of 
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want, nor any care to preſerve the neceſſaries of life, 


they were conſtantly expoſed to the ſevereſt extremities 
of ya” and thirſt, But deriving, even from their very 
diſtrefles, a courage ſuperior to every danger, the ſight 
of a ſhip tranſported them to a degree of trenzy. They 
never 1 on the attack, but it was their cuſtom 
to board the ſhip as ſoon as poſſible. The ſmallneſs of 
their veſſels, and the ſkill they ſhowed in the manage- 
ment of them, ſcreened them from the fire of the greater 
ſhips ; and they only preſented the fore part of their 
little veſſel filled with fuſileers; who fired at the port- 
holes with ſo much exactneſs, that it entirely con- 
founded the moſt experienced gunners. As ſoon as they 
threw out the grappling, the largeſt veſſel ſeldom eſca- 
ped them. 

In caſes of extreme neceſſity, they attacked the peo- 
ple of every natiag, but fell upon the Spaniards at all 
times. They thought that the cruelties the latter had 
exerciſegon the inhabitants of the new world juſtified 
the implacable averſion they had ſworn againſt them. 
But this was heightened by a perſonal pique, from the 
mortification they felt in ſeeing themſelves debarred 
from the privilege of hunting and fiſhing, which they 
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barked on any expedition, they uſed to pray to heaven 
for the ſucceſs of it; and they never came back from 
the plunder, but they conſtantly returned thanks to 
God for their victory. 

The ſhips that ſailed from Europe into America ſel- 
dom tempted their avidity. The merchandiſe they con- 
tained would not have caſily been ſold, nor been very 
profitable to theſe barbarians in thoſe early times. They 
always waited for them on their return, when they 
were certain that they were laden with gold, ſilver, 
jewels, and all the valuable productions of the new world. 
If they met with a ſingle ſhip they never failed to at- 
tack her. As to the fleets, they followed them till 
they ſailed out of the gulph of Bahama; and as ſoon 
as any one of the veſſels was ſeparated by accident 
from the reſt, it was taken. The Spaniards, who 
trembled at the approach of the bucaneers, whom they 
called devils, immediately ſurrendered. Quarter was 
granted, if the cargo proved to be a rich one; if not, 
all the priſoners were thrown into the ſea, 

The bucanecers, when they had got a conſiderable 
booty, at firſt held their rendezvous at the iſland of 
Tortuga, in order to divide the ſpoil; but afterwards 
the French went to St Domingo and the Engliſh to 
Jamaica. Each perſon holding up his hand, ſolemnly 
proteſted that he had ſecreted nothing of what he had 
taken. If any one among them was convicted of per- 
Jury, a caſe that ſeldom happened, he was left, as ſoon 
as an opportunity offered, upon ſome deſert iſland, as 
a traitor unworthy to live in ſociety. Such brave men 
among them as had been maimed in any of their ex- 

editions, were firſt provided for. If they had loſt a 
Ln: an arm, a leg, or a foot, they received 261. An 
eye, a finger, or a toc, loſt in fight, was valued only 
at half the aboye ſum. The wounded were allowed 
28. 6d. a day for two months, to enable them to have 
their wounds taken care of. If they had not money 
enough to anſwer theſe ſeveral demands, the whole 
company were obliged to Engage in ſome freſh expe- 
dition, and continue it till they had acquired a ſuf- 
ficient ſtock to enable them to ſatisfy ſuch honeurable 
contracts. . 

After this act of juſtice and humanity, the remainder 
of the booty was divided into as many ſhares as there 
were bucancers. The commander could only lay claim 
to a ſingle ſhare as the reſt; but they complimented 
him with two or three, in proportion as he had ac- 
quitted himſelf to their ſatisfaction. Favour never had 
any inflaence in the diviſion of the booty ; for every 
ſhare was determined by lot. Inſtances of ſuch rigid 
juſtice as this are not eaſily met with; and they ex- 
tended even to the dead. Their ſhare was given to 
the man who was known to bt their companion when 
alive, and therefore their heir. If the perſon who had 
been killed had no intimate, his part was ſent to his 
relations when they were known. If there were no 
friends or relations, it was diſtributed in charity to the 
poor and to churches, which were to pray for the per- 
ſon in whoſe name the benefactions were given. 


When theſe duties had been complied with, they 
hen indulged themſelves in all kinds of profuſion. Un- 
bounded lice ntiouſneſs in gaming, wine, women, eve 
kind of debauchery, was carried to the utmoſt week 
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Bucaneer. conſidered as natural rights. Such were their princi- 
piles of juſtice and religion, that, whenever they em- 
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of exceſs, and was ſtopt only by the want which ſach Rucancer. 
profuſions brought on. Thoſe men who were en- 
riched with ſeveral millions, were in an inſtant totally 


ruined, and deſtitute of clothes and proviſions. They 
returned to ſea ; and the new ſupplies they acquired 
were ſoon laviſhed in the ſame manner. 

The Spaniſh colonies, flattering themſclves with the 
hopes of ſeeing an end to their miſerics, and reduced 
almoſt to deſpair in finding themſelves a perpetual prey 
to theſe ruſſians, grew weary of navigation. They gave 
up all the power, conveniences, and fortune, which 
their connections procured them, and formed them- 
ſelves almoſt into ſo many diſtin and ſeparate ſtates. 
They were ſenſible of the inconveniences ariſing from 
ſuch a conduct, and avowed them; but the dread of 
falling into the hands of rapacieus and ſavage men, had 
greater influence over them than the dictates of honour, 
intereſt, and policy. This was the riſe of that ſpirit of 
inactivity which continues to this time. 

This deſpondency ſerved only to increaſe the bold- 

neſs of the bucaneers. As yet they had only appeared 
in the Spaniſh ſettlements, in order to carry off. ſome 
proviſions when they were in want of them. They 
110 ſooner found their captures begin to diminiſh, than 
they determined to recover by — what they had loſt 
at ſea, The richeſt and moſt populous countries of the 
continent were plundered and laid waſte. The culture 
of lands was equally neglected with navigation; and 
the Spaniards dared no more appear in their public 
2 than ſail in the latitudes which belonged to 
them. 
Among the bucaneers who ſignalized themſelves in 
this new ſpecics of excurſions, Montbar, a gentleman 
of Languedoc, particularly diſtinguithed himſelf, Ha- 
ving by chance, in his infancy, met with a circum- 
ſtantial account of the cruelties practiſed in the con- 
queſt of the new world, he conceived an averſion which 
he carried to a degree of frenzy againſt that nation 
which had committed ſuch enormities. The enthuſi- 
aſm this ſpirit of humanity worked him up to, was 
turned into a rage more cruel than that of religions 
fanaticiſm, to which ſo many victims had been facri- 
ficed. The names of theſe unhappy ſufferers ſeemed 
to rouze him, and call upon him for vengeance. He 
had heard ſome account of the bucaneers, who were 
ſaid to be the moſt inveterate enemies to the Spaniſh 
name : he therefore embarked on board a ſhip, in 
order to join them. 

In the paſſage, they met with a Spaniſh veſſel ; at- 
tacked it; and, as it was uſual in thoſe times, imme- 
diately boarded it. Montbar, with a ſabre in his hand, 
fell upon the enemy ; broke through them ; and, hurry- 
ng twice from one end of the ſhip to the other, level- 
led every thing that oppoſed him. When he had com- 
pelled the enemy to ſurrender, leaving to his compani- 
ons the happineſs of dividing ſo rich a booty, he con- 
tented himſelf with the ſavage pleaſure of contempla- 
ting the dead bodies of the Spaniards, lying in heaps 
together, againſt whom he had ſworn a conſtant aud 
deadly hatred. 

Freſh opportunities ſoon occured, that enabled him 
to exert this ſpirit of revenge, without extinguiſhing it. 
The ſhip he was in arrived at the coaſt of St Domin- 
go; where the bucaneers on land immediately applied 
to barter ſome proyiſions for brandy. As the articles 
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Pucaueer, they offered were of little value, they alleged in excuſe, their eſſccts to the other ſide of the bay. If the buea- Bucaneer 
chat their enemies had over-run the country, laid waſte neers had not loſt a fortnight in riot and debauch, they S——— 


their ſettlements, and carried off all they could.“ Why 
(replied Montbar) do you tamely ſuffer ſuch inſults ?”” 
Neither do we (anſwered they in the ſame tone) ; 
the Spaniards have experienced what kind of men we 
are, and have therefore taken advantage of the time 
when we were engaged in hunting. But we are going 
to join ſome of our companions, who have been ti 
more ill treated than we; and then we ſhall haye warm 
work. If you approve of it (anſwered Montbar), 
I will head yon, not as your commander, but as the 
foremoſt to expoſe myſelf to danger.” Thebucancers, 
perceiving from his appearance that he was ſuch a man 
as they wanted, cheertully accepted his ofter. The ſame 
day they overtook the enemy, and Montbar attacked 
them with an impetuoſity that aſtoniſhed the braveſt. 
Scarce one Spaniard eſcaped the effects of his fury. 
The remaining part of his liſe was equally diſtinguiſhed 
as on this day. The Spaniards ſuffered ſo much from 
him, both by land and at ſca, that he acquired the name 
of the Exterminator. 

His ſavage diſpoſition, as well as that of the other 
bucaneers who attended him, having obliged the Spa- 
niards to confine themſelves within their ſettlements, 
theſe free-booters reſolved to attack them there, This 
new method of carrying on the war required ſuperior 
forces; and their allociatious in conſequence became 
more numerous, The firſt that was conſiderable was 
formed by Lolonois, who derived his aame from the 
ſands of Olones the place of his birth. From the ab- 
ject ſtate of bondſman, he had gradually railed him- 
{elf to the command of two canocs, with 22 men. With 
theſe he was fo ſucceſsful as to take a Spanith frigate 
un the coaſt of Cuba. He then repaired io the Port- au- 
Prince, in which were four ſhips, fitted out purpolcly 
to ſail in purſuit of him. He took them, and threw all 
the crew into the ſea, except one man, whom he ſaved, 
in order to ſend him with a letter to the governor of 
the Havaunah, acquainting him with what he had done, 
and aſſuring him that he wonld treat in the ſame man- 
ner all the Spaniards . that ſhould fall into bis hands, 
not excepting the governor himſelf, if he ſhould be fo 
fortunate as to take him. After this expedition, he 
ran his canoes and prize-ſhips aground, and ſailed with 
his frigate only to tae Iſland of Tortuga. 

Here he met with Michael de Baſco, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by having taken, even uuder 
the cannon of Porto-Bello, a Spanifi ſhip, eſtimated 
at 218, 500 l. and by other ations equally brave and 
daring. Theſe two gave out, that they were going to 
embark together on an expedition equally glorious and 
profitable, in conſequence of whieh they ſoon collected 
together 440 men, This body of men, the moſt nu- 
merous the bucancers had yet been able to muſter, 
failed to the bay of Venezuela, which runs up into the 
country for the ſpace of 50 leagues. The fort that was 
built at the entrance of it for its defence was taken; the 
cannon were nailed up; and the whole garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of 250 men, put to death. They then reimbark- 
ed, and came to Maracaybo, built on the weſtern coaſt 
of the lake of the ſame name, at the diſtanee of ten 
leagues from its mouth. This city, which had become 
floariſhing and rich by its trade in ſkins, tobacco, and 
cocoa, was deſerted. The inhabitants had retired with 
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would have found at Gibraltar, near the extremity of 
the lake, every thing that the inhabitants had ſecreted 
to ſecure it from being plundered, On the contrary, 
they met with fortifications lately erected, which they 
had the uſcleſs ſatisfaction of making themſelves mai- 
ters of, at the expence of a great deal of blood; for the 
inhabitants had already removed at a diſtance the moſt 
valuable part of their property. Exaſperated at this 
diſappointment, they ſet fire to Gibraltar, Maracaybo 
would have thared the fame fate, had it not been ran- 
ſomed. Beſides the ſum they received for its ranſom, 
they alſo carried off with them all the croſſes, pictures, 
and bells of the churches; intending, as they ſaid, 10 
build a chapel in the iſland of Tortuga, and to conſe- 
crate this part of their ſpoils to ſacred purpoles. Such 
was the religion of theſe barbarous people, who could 
make no other offering to heaven than that u hich aroſe 
from their robberies and plunder, | 

While they were idly diflipating the ſpoils they had 
made on the coaſt of Venezucla, Morgan, the moſt re- 
now ned oi, Engliſh bucancers, failed from Jamaica 
to attack Porto-Bello, His plan of operations was ſo 
well contrived, that he ſurpriſed the city, and took it 
without oppolitioa. 

The conqueſt of Panama was au object of much 
greater importance. To ſecure this, Morgan thought 
it necellary to fail in the latitudes of Coſta-Kicca, to 
procure ſome guides in the iſland of St Catharine's, 
where the Spaniard's confined their malefattors. This 
place was ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it ought to have 
held out for ten years againſt a conſiderable army, 
Notwithſtanding this, the governor, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of the pirates, ſent privately to concert mea- 
lires how he mightfarrender himſelf without incurring 
the imputation of cowardice, The reſult of this con- 
ſultation was, that Morgan, in the night-time, ſhould 
atiack a fort at ſome diſtance, and the governor ſhould 
iaily out of the citadel to defend a poſt of ſo much 
conſequence ; that the aſſailants (ſhould then attack him 
in the rear, and take him priſoner, which would con- 
ſequently occaſion a ſurrender of the place. It was 
agreed that a ſmart firing ſhould be kept on both ſides, 
without doing miſchief to either. This farce was ad- 
mirably carried on. The Spaniards, without being 
expoled to any danger, appeared to have done their 
duty ; and the bucaneers, after having totally demoliſh- 
ed the fortifications, and put on board their veſlels a 
prodigious quantity of warlike ammunitions which they 
tound at St Catharine's, ſteered their courſe towards 
the river C hagre, the only channel that was open to 
them io arrive at the place which was the objedt of 
their utmoſt wiſhes, 

At the entrance oft this conſiderable river, a fort 
was built upon a ſteep rock, which the waves of the 
ſea conſtantly beat againſt, This bulwark, very dif- 
ficult of acceſs, was defended by an officer whoſe 
extraordinary abilities were equal to bis conrage, and 
by a garriſon that deſerved ſuch a commander. The 
bucaneers, for the firſt time, here met with a reſiſtance 
that could only be equalled by their perſeverance: it 
was a doubtful peint, whether they would ſucceed or 
be obliged to raiſe the ſiege, when a lucky accident 
happened that proved favourable to their glory ay 

their 


Ducaneers. their fortane. 
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The commander was killed, and the 


advantage of this double calamity, made themſelves 
maſters of the place. 

Morgan left his veſſels at anchor, with a ſufficient 
number of men to guard them ; and failed up the river 
in his ſloops for 33 miles, till he came to Cruces, where 
it ceaſes to be navigable. He then proceeded by land 
to Panama, which was only five leagues diſtant. Upon 
a large and extenſive plain that was before the city, he 
met with a conſiderable body of troops, whom he put 
to flight with the greateſt caſe, and entered into the 
city, Which was now abandoned. Here were found 
prodigious treaſures concealed in the wells and caves. 
Some valuable commodities were alſo taken upon the 
boats that were left a ground at low water ; and in the 
2 ghbouring foreſts were alſo found ſeveral rich depo- 

ts. 15 

Having burnt the city, they ſet ſail with a great 
number of priſoners, who were rauſomed a few days 
after ; and came to the mouth of the Chagre with a 
prodigious booty. 

In 1603, an expedition of the greateſt conſcquence 
was formed by Van Horn, a native of Oſtend, but who 
had ſerved all his life among the French. His intre- 
pidity would never let him ſuffer the leaſt ſigns of cow- 
ardice among thoſe who aflociated with him. In the 
heat of an engagement, he went about his ſhip ; ſuc- 
ceſſively obſerved his men; and immediately killed thoſe 
who ſhrank at the ſudden report of a piſtol, gun, or 
cannon, This extraordinary diſcipline had made him 
become the terror of the coward, and the idol of the 
brave. In other reſpects, he readily ſhared with the 
men of ſpirit and bravery the immenſe riches that were 
acquired by ſo traly warlike a diſpoſition. When he 
went upon theſe expeditions, he generally ſailed in his 
frigate, which was his own property, But theſe new 
deſigns requiring greater numbers to carry them in- 
to eXxccution, he took to his aſſiſtance Gramont, 
Godfrey, and Jonque, three Frenchmen diſtinguiſhed 
by their exploits; and Lawrence de Graff, a Dutch- 
man, who had ſignalized himſelf ſtill more than they. 
Twelve hundred bucaneers joined themſelves to theſe 
famuas commanders, and failed in ſix veſſels for Vera 
Cruz. 

The darkneſs of the night favoured their landing, 
which was effected at three leagues from the place, 
when they arrived without being diſcovered. The go- 
vernor, the fort, the barracks, and the poſts of the great- 
eſt conſequence ; every thing, in ſhort, that could oc- 
caſion any reſiſtance, was taken by the break of day. 
All the citizens, men, women, and children, were ſhut 
up in the churches, whither they had fled for ſhelter, 
At the door of each church were placed barrels of gun- 
powder to blow up the building. A bucaneer, with a 
liz*ed match, was to ſet fire to it upon the Icaſt ap- 

arance of an inſurrection. 

While the city was kept in ſuch terror, it was caſily 
pillaged ; and after the bucaneers had carried off what 
was moſt valuable, they made a propoſal to the citizens 
who were kept priſoners in the churches, to ranſom 
their lives and liberties by the contribution of 437,5col. 
Theſe unfortunate people who had neither ate nor 
drank for three days, cheerfully accepted the terms that 
were offered them. Half of the money was paid the 
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lame day: the other part was expected from the in- Ducaneers. 
ternal parts of the country; when there appeared on- 
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an eminence a conſiderable body of troops adyancing, 
and near the port a fleet of 17 ſhips from Europe. Ar 
the ſight of this armament, the bucaneers, without any 
marks of ſurprize, retreated quietly, with 1500 flaves 
they had carried off with them as a trifling indemnifi- 
cation for the reſt of the money they expected, the ſet- 
tling of which they referred to a more ſavourable op- 
portunity. 

Their retreat was equally daring. They boldly ſailed 
through the midſt of the Spaniſh fleet; which let them 
paſs without firing a ſingle gun, and were in fact rather 
afraid of being attacked and beaten, The Spaniards 
would not probably have eſcaped fo caſily, and with 
no other inconvenience but what aroſe ſrom their fears, 
if the veſſels of the pirates had not been laden with ſil- 
ver, or if the Spaniſh fleet had been freighted with any 
other effects but ſuch merchandiſe as were little valued 
by theſe pirates. 

A year had ſcarce elapſed ſince their return from 
Mexico, when on a ſudden they were all ſeized with 
the rage of going to plunder the country of Peru. Ir 
is probable, that the hope of finding greater treaſures 
upon a ſea little frequented, than on one long expoſed 
to piracies of this kind, was the cauſe of this expedi- 
tion, But it is ſomewhat remarkable, that both the 
Engliſh and French, and the particular aſſociations of 
theſe two nations, had projected this plan at the ſame 
time, without any communication, intercourſe, or de- 
ſign of acting in concert with each other. About 
4000 men were employed in this expedition. Some of 
them came by Terra-Firma, others by the ſtraits of 
Magellan, to the place that was the object of their 
wiſhes. If the intrepidity of theſe barbarians had been 
directed, under the influence of a ſkilful! and reſpectable 
commander, to one ſingle uniform end, it is certain that 
they would have deprived the Spaniards of this impor- 
tant colony. But their natural character was an invin- 
cible obſtacle to ſo rare an union; for they always ſorm- 
ed themſelves into ſeveral diſtin bodies, ſometimes 
even ſo few in number as ten or twelve, who acted to- 
gether, or ſeparated, as the moſt trifling caprice direc- 
ted. Grognier, Lecuyer, Picard, and Le Sage, were 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers among the French: Da- 
vid, Samms, Peter, Wilner, and Towley, among the 
Enpliſh. 

Such of thoſe adventures as had pot into the South 
Sea by the ſtraits of Darien, ſeized upon the firſt 
veſſels they found upon the coaſt. Their aſſociates, who 
had ſailed in their own veſſels, were not much better 
provided, Weak however as they were, they beat ſe- 
veral times the ſquadrons that were fitted our againſt 
them. But theſe victories were prejudicial to them, as 
they interrupted their navigation. When there were 
no more ſhips to be taken, they were continually oblj- 
ged to make deſcents upon the coaſts to get proviſions, 
or to go by land in order to plunder thoſe cities where 
the booty was ſecured. They ſucceflively attacked 


Seppa, Pucbla-Nuevo, Leon, Realejo, Pucbla- Viejo, 
Chiriquita, Leſparſo, Granada, Villia, Nicoya, Teco- 
anteca, Mucmeluna, Chiloteca, New-Sepovia, and 
Guayaquil, the moſt conſiderable of all theſe places, 
Many of them were taken by ſurprize; and moſt of 
inhabitants, who fied at the 


ſight 


them deſerted by their 
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Pucancers, ſight of the enemy. As ſoon as they took a town, it 
—— was directly ſet on fire, unleſs a ſum proportioned to its 


value was given to ſave it. The priſoners taken in 
battle were maſſacred without mercy, if they were not 
ranſomed by the governor or ſome of the inhabitants: 
gold, pearls, or precious ſtones, were the only things 
accepted of for the payment of their ranſom. Silver 
being too common, and too weighty for its current 
value, would have been troubleſome to them. The 
chances of fortune, that ſeldom leave gnilt unpuniſhed, 
nor adverſity without a compenſation for its ſuffering, 
atoned for the crimes committed in the conqueſt of the 
new world, and the Indians were amply revenged of 
the Spaniards, 

While ſuch piracies were committed on the ſouthern 

ocean, the northern was threatened with the ſame by 
Gramont, He was a native of Paris, by birth a 
gentleman, and had diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in a military 
capacity in Europe: but his paſſion for wine, gaming, 
and women, had obliged him to join the pirates. He 
was however, affable, polite, generous, and eloquent : 
he was endued with a ſound judgment, and was a per- 
ſon of approved valour ; which foon made him be 
conſidered as the chief of the French bucancers. As 
ſoon as it was known that he had taken up arms, he 
was immediately joined by a number of brave men. 
The governor of St Domingo, who had at length pre- 
vailed upon his maſter to approve of the project, equal- 
ly wiſe and juſt, of fixing the pirates to ſome place, 
and indacing them to become cultivators, was deſirous 
of preventing the concerted expedition, and forbad 
it in the King's name. Gramont, who had a greater 
ſhare of ſenſe than his aſſociates, was not on that ac- 
count more inclined to comply, and ſternly replicd : 
« How can Louis diſapprove of a deſign he is unac- 
quainted with, and which has been planned only a 
few days ago?“ This anſwer nightly pleaſcd all the 
bucaneers; who diredly embarked, in 1685, to attack 
Campeachy. 
They landed withont oppoſition. But at ſome di- 
ſtance from the coaſt, they were attacked by 800 Spa- 
niards, who were beaten and purſued tothe town ; where 
both parties entered at the ſame time. The cannon 
they fund there was immediately levelled againſt the 
citadel. As it had very little effect, they were contri- 
ving ſome ſtratagem to enable them to become maſters 
of the place, when intelligence was brought that it was 
abandoned. There remained in it only a gunner, an 
Engliſhman ; and an officer of ſuch ſignal courage, that 
he choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to the greatoſt extre- 
mities, than baſely to fly from the place with the reſt, 
The commander of the bucaneers received him with 
marks of diſtinction, generouſly releaſed him, gave him 
np all his eflects, and beſides complimented him with 
ſome valuable preſents : ſuch influence have covrage 
and fidelity even on the minds of thoſe who ſeem to 
violate all the rights of ſociety. 

The conquerors of Campeachy ſpent two months in 
ſearching all the environs of the city, for 12 or 15 
leagnes, carrying off every thing that the inhabitants, 
in their flight, thought they had preſerved. When all 
the treaſure they had collected from every quarter was 
depolited in the ſhips, a propoſal was made to the go- 
vernor of the province, who ſtill kept the field with 
900 men, to ranſom his capital city. His reſuſal de- 
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termined them to burn it, and demoliſh the citadel. Bucaneers, 
The French, on the feſtival of St Louis, were celebra wu — 


ting the anniverſary of their king; and in the tranſ- 
ports of their patriotiſm, intoxication, and national love 
of their prince, they burnt to the value of a million of 
logwood ; a part, and a very conſiderable one too, of 
the ſpoil they had made. After this ſingular and ex- 
travagant inſtance of folly, of which Frenchmen only 
could boaſt, they returned to St Domingo. 

In 1697, 1200 bucaneers were induced to join a 
ſquadron of ſcven ſhips that ſailed from Europe under 
the command of Pointis, to attack the famous city of 
Carthagena, This was the moſt difficult enterpriſe 
that could be attempted in the new world. The ſitua- 
tion of the port, the ſtrength of the place, the bad- 
neſs of the climate, were fo many obſtacles that ſeemed 
inſurmountable to any but ſuch men as the bucancers 
were. But every obſtacle yielded to their valour and 
good fortune : the city was taken, and booty gained 
to the amount of 1,750,0c01. The rapacious com- 
mander, however, deprived them of the advantages 
reſulting from their ſucceſs. He ſcrupled not, as ſoon 
as they ſet ſail, to- offer 52501. for the ſhare of thoſe 
who had been the chief inſtruments in procuring him 
ſo conſiderable a ſpoil, | 

The bucancers, exaſperated at this treatment, reſol- 
ved immediately to board the veſſel called the Sceptre, 
where Pointis himſelf was, and which at that time was 
too far diſtant from the reſt of the ſhips to expect to 
be aſſiſted by them. This avaricious commander was 
upon the point of being maſſacred, when one of the 
malecontents cried out : © Brethren, why ſhould we 
attack this raſcal? he has carried off nothing that be- 
longs to us. He has left our ſhare at Carthagena, and 
there we muſt go to recover it,” This propoſal was 
received with general applauſe. A ſavage joy at once 
ſucceeded that gloomy melancholy which had ſeized 
them ; and without further deliberation, all their ſhips 
failed towards the city. 

As ſoon as they had entered the city without meet- 
ing with any reſiſtance, they ſhut up all the men in the 
great church; and exacted payment of 218,750 l. the 
amount of their ſhare of booty which they had been 
defrauded of ; promiſing to retreat immediately upon 
their compliance, but threatening the moſt dreadful 
vengeance if they refuſed, Upon this, the moſt vene- 
rable prieſt in the city mounted the pulpit, and made 
uſe of the influence his character, his authority, and 
his eloquence — him, to perſuade his hearers ie yield 
up without reſerve all the gold, ſilver, and jewels they 
had. The collection, which was made after the ſer- 
mon, . not furniſhing the ſum required, the city was or- 
dered to be plundered. 

At length, after amaſſing all they could, theſe ad- 


- venturers ſet ſail ; when unfortunately they met with a 


fleet of Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, both which nations 
were then in alliance with Spain. Several of the pi- 
rates were either taken or ſunk, with all the cargo they 
had on board their ſhips ; the reſt eſcaped to Si Do- 
mingo. 

Such was the laſt memorable event in the hiſtory of 
the bucancers. The ſeparation of the Engliſh and 
French, when the war, on account of the prince of 
Orange, divided the two vations: the ſucceſsful means 
they both made uſe of to promote the * of 
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Puccellarii land among their colonies, by the aſſiſtance of theſe 


enterpriſing men; and the prudence they ſhowed in fix- 


Buccinum. ing the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them, and entruſting 


moſt of which are found in the ſouthera ſeas, 


them with civil and military employments ; the pro- 
tection they were both under a neceflity of affording to 
the Spaniſh ſettlements, which till then had been a ge- 
neral object of plunder: all theſe circumſtances, and 
various others, belides the impoſſibility there was of 
ſupplying the place of theſe remarkable men, who were 
continually dropping off, concurred to put an end to a 
ſociety as extraordinary as ever exiſted. Withont any 
regular ſyſtem, without laws, without any degree of 
ſubordination, and even without any fixed revenue, they 
became the aſtoniſhment of that age in which they liv- 
ed, as they will be alſo of poſterity. 

BUCCELLARII, an order of ſoldiery under the 
Greek emperors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the 
ammunition bread ; though authors are ſomewhat di- 
vided as to their office and quality. Among the Viſi- 
goths, buccellarins was a general name for a client or 
vaſſal who lived at the expence of his lord. Some give 
the denomination to paralites in the courts of princes, 
ſome make them the body-guards of emperors, and 
ſome fancy they were only ſuch as emperors employed 
in putting perſons to death privately. 

BUCCELLATUM, among ancient military wri- 
ters, denotes camp-bread, or biſcuit baked hard and 
dry, both for lightneſs and Keeping. Soldiers always 
carried with them enough for a fortnight, and ſome» 
rimes much longer, during the time that military diſci- 
pline was kept up. | 

BUCCINA, aa ancient muſical and military iaſtru- 
ment, It is uſyally taken for a kind of trumpet; which 
opinion is confirmed by Feſtus, by his defining it a 
crooked horn, played on like a trumpet. Vegetius ob- 
ſerves, that the buccina bent in a ſemicircle, in which 
reſpect it differed from the tuba or trumpet. It is very 
hard to diſtinguiſh it from the cornu or horn, unleſs it 
was ſomething leſs, and notquite ſocrooked ; yet it cer- 
tainly was of à different ſpecies, becauſe we never read 
of the cornu in uſe with the watch, but only the buc- 
cina. Beſides, the ſound of the buccina was ſbarper, 
and to be heard much farther than either the cornu or 
the tuba. In Scripture, the like inſtrament, uſed both 
in war and in the temple, was called rams-horns, kiren 
jobel, and ſopheroth hagijobelim. 

This inſtrument was in uſe among the Jews to pro- 
claim their feaſt-days, new-moons, jubilees, ſabbatic 

ears, and the like. At Lacedzmon, notice was given 

by the buccina when it was ſapper-time ; and the like 
was done at Rome, where the grandees had a buccina 
blown both before and after they ſat down to table. 
The ſound of the buccina was called buccinus, or bu- 
cinus; and the muſician who played upon it was called 
buccinator. 


BUCCINUM, or WHEL K, a genus of ſhell-fiſh be- 


longing to the order of vermes teſtaceæ. This animal 
is one of the ſnail kind. The ſhell is univalve, ſpiral, 
and gibbous. The aperture is oval, ending in a ſmall 
ſtrait canal, Linnæus enumerates about 60 ſpecies, 
The fix 
following are found in the Britiſh ſeas, 

1. The pullus, or brown whelk, with five ſpires 
ſtriated, waved, and tuberculated. Aperture wrink- 
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led; upper part replicated. Length five-cighths of an Buccinum 


inch, 


is ſpirally ſtriated, and deeply and tranſverſely undu- 
lated. Length three inches. Inhabits deep water. 

3. The ſtriatum has eight ſpires, with elevated ſtriæ, 
undulated near the apex. Length near ſour inches. 

4. The reticulatum, with ſpires ſcarcely raiſed, and 
ſtrongly reticulated, is of a deep brown colour, and of 
an oblong form. The aperture white, gloſſy, and den 
ticulated. Size of a hazel nut. 

5. The minutum, or ſmall whelk, with five ſpires, 
flriated ſpirally, ribbed tranſverſely. Size leſs than a 
pea. Found alſo in Norway. 

6. The lappillus, or maſſy whelk, with about five 
ſpires; ſide of the mouth {lightly toothed: a very 
ſtrong thick ſhell, of a whitiſh colour. A variety yel- 
low, or faſciated with yellow, on a white ground; or 
fulcated ſpirally, and ſometimes tente Length 
near an inch and an half. Inhabits, in a vaſt abun- 
dance, rocks near low-water mark. This is one of 
the Britiſh ſhells that produce the purple dye analogous 
to the purpura of the ancients. See MukrEx. 


The proceſs of obtaining the Engliſh purpura is well P41. Tra. 
deſcribed by Mr. William Cole of Briſtol, in 1684, in «br. ii. 826. 


the following, words: “ The ſhells, being harder than 
moſt other kinds, are to be broken with a ſmart ſtroke 
of a hammer, on a plate of iron or firm piece of timber 
(with their mouths downwards) ſo as not to cruſh the 
body of the fiſh within ; the broken pieces being pick- 
ed off, there will appear a white vein lying tranſverſely 
in a little furrow or cleft next to the "des, of the fiſh, 
which muſt be digged out with the ſtiff point of a horſe- 
hair pencil, being made ſhort and tapering. The let- 
ters, figures, or what elſe ſhall be made on the linen, 
. perhaps ſilk too), will preſently appear of a plea- 
ant light green colour; and if placed in the ſun, will 
change into the following colours; (7. e. if in winter, 
about noon ; if in ſummer, an hour or two after ſun- 
riſing, aud ſo much before ſetting ; for in the heat of 
the day in ſummer, the colours will come on ſo faſt, 
that the ſucceſſion of each colour will ſcarcely be diſtin- 
guiſhed.) Next to the light green, it will appear a 
deep green; and in a few minutes, change into a ſea- 
green ; after which, in a few minutes more, it will al- 
ter to a wotchet-blue; from that, in a little time more, 
it will be of a purple-red; after which (ſuppoſing the 
ſun ſtill ſhining), it will be of a very deep purple-red, 
beyond which the ſun can do no more. But then, the 
laſt and moſt beautifnl colour, after waſhing in ſcald- 
ing water and ſoap, will (the matter being again put 
into the wind or ſun to dry) be of a fair bright crim- 
ſon, or near to the prince's colour ; which afterwards, 
notwithſtanding there is no uſe of any ſtyptic to bind 
the colour, will continue the ſame if well ordered; as 
I have found in handkerchiefs, that have been waſhed + 
more than 40 times; only it will be ſomewhat allayed 
from what it was after the firſt waſhing. While the 
cloth ſo writ upon lies in the ſun, it will yield a very 
ſtrong and fetid ſmell, as if garlic and aſafœtida were 
mixed together.“ 

BUCCLEUGH, a village in the county of Selkirk 
in Scotland, from which the noble family of Scott have 
the title of Duke; and would likewiſe have been 
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l 
2. The undatum, or waved whelk, with ſeven ſpires, Buccleugh. 
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try with fire and ſword, 
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duke of Monmonth, had it not been for the attainder, 
they being the lineal deſcendants of his Grace: they 
are now alſo heirs to the noble family of Montague in 
England. 

BUCCO, the Bar#zET, in ornithology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of picæ. The beak is cultrated, 
turned inwards, compreſſed on the ſides, and emar- 
ginated on each fide at the apex ; and there is a long (lit 
below the eyes. The noſtrils are covered with feathers, 
The feet have four toes, two before and two behind 
Linnæus mentions only one ſpecies, the capenſis; but 
ornithologiſts enumerate ſeveral, either as ſuch, or as 
individuals, differing only in age or ſex, all found in 
Aſia, Africa, or the ſouthern parts of America. 

BUCENTAUR, a paleas, or large palley of the 
doge of Venice, adorned with fine pillars on both 
ſides, and gilt over from the prow to the ſtern, This 
veſſel is covercd over head with a kind of tent, made 
of 3 ſilk. In it the doge receives the great lords 
and perſons of quality that go to Venice, accompanied 
with the ambaſſadors and counſellors of ſtate, and all 
the ſenators ſeated on benches by him. The ſame 
veſſel ſerves alſo in the magnificent ceremony of aſcen- 
ſion- day, on which the doge of Venice throws a ring 
into the fea to eſpouſe it, and to denote his dominion 
over the gulph of Venice. 

Buc#N#TAUK is alſo the name of a ſhip, as great and 
as magnificent as that of the Venetians, built by order 
of the elector of Bavaria, and launched on a lake which 
is ſix leagues in length. 

BUCEPHALA, or BocErHhALos, (anc. geog.) 
a town built by Alexander, on the weſt fide of the 
Hydaſpis, a river of the Hither India, jn memory of 
his horſe Bucephalus, which was killed in the action 
with Porus, after croſſing that river. Others ſay, this 
horſe died of age, 30 years old; and not in the battle, 
but ſome time after. His being branded or marked 
on the buttock with the head of an ox, gave riſe to 
his name (Heſychius).—This generous animal, who 
had ſo long ſhared the toils and dangers of his maſter, 
had formerly received ſignal marks of royal regard. 
Having diſappeared in the country of the Uxii, Alex- 
ander iſſued a proclamation, commanding his horſe to 
be reſtored, otherwiſe he would ravage the whole coun- 
This command was imme- 
diately obeyed, © 80 dear,“ ſays Arrian, “ was Bu- 
cephalns to Alexander, and ſo terrible was Alexander 
to the Barbarians.” 

BUCER (Martin), one of the firſt authors of the 
reformation at Straſburgh, was born in 1491, in Al- 
ſace; and took the religions habit of St Dominic, at 
{even years of age: but mecting afterward with the 
writings of Martin Luther, and comparing them with 
the Scriptures, he began to entertain doubts concern- 
ing ſeveral things in the Romiſh religion. After ſome 
conferences with Luther at Heidelburg in 1521, he 
adopted moſt of his ſentiments; but in 1532 he gave 
the preference to thoſe of Zuinglius. He aſſiſted in 
many conferences concerning religion; and in 1548 
was ſent for to Augſburg to ſign the agreement be- 
tween the Papiſts and Proteſtants, called the interim. 
His warm oppoſition to this projet expoſed him to 
many difficulties and hardſhips; the news of which 
reaching England, where his fame had already arrived, 
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Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury gave him an invi- Tuceros. 
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tation to come over, Which he readily accepted. 
1549, an handſome apartment was aſſigned him in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and a ſalary to teach theo- 
logy. King Edward VI. had the greateſt regard for 
him. Being told that he was very ſenſible of the cold 
of the climate, and ſuffered much for want of a Ger- 
man ſtove, he ſent him 100 crowns to purchaſe one. 
He died of a complication of diſorders in 1551; and 
was buried at Cambridge with great funeral pomp. 
Five years after, in the reign of queen Mary, his body 
was dug up, and publicly burnt, and his tomb demo- 
liſhed ; but it was afterwards ſet up by order of queen 
Elizabeth. He compoſed many works, among which 

are commentaries on the evangeliſts and goſpels. 
BUCEROS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of picæ. The beak is convex, cultrated, very 
large, and ſerrated outwards: the fore-head is naked, 
with a bony gibbolity. The noſtrils are behind the 
baſe of the beak. The tongue is ſharp and ſhort. 
The feet are of the greſſarii kind, z. e. the tocs are diſ- 
tinct from each other. There are four ſpecies of the 
buceros, viz, 1. Phe bicornis, with a flat bony fore- 
head, and two horns before. The body is black, and 
about the ſize of a hen: but the breaſt, belly, and 
thighs are white, There is a white ſpot on the wing ; 
the tail is long, with ten black prime feathers, and the 
four outermoſt on each are white. The feet are greeniſh, 
with three toes before and one behind. It is a native 
of China, and called ca/ao by Willoughby and other 
authors, The pied hornbill, deſcribed by Mr Latham 
(Synop/e Vol. I. p. 349.) from a living ſpecimen which 
came from the Eaſt- Indies, the author ſuppoſes to be 
the ſame ſpecies, differing merely in ſex or age. In 
ſize, it was a trifle bigger than a crow. The manners 
of this bird were peculiar: it would leap forwards or 
ſide ways with both legs at once like a magpie or jay, 
never walking: when at reſt, it folded its head back 
between the wings; the general air and appearance 
was rather ſtupid and dull, though it would ſometimes 
put on a fierce look if it any time it was ſurpriſed or 
the like: it would eat lettuce after bruiſing it with its 
bill, and ſwallow raw fleſh; as well as devour rats, 
mice, and {mall birds, if given to him: it had different 
tones of voice on different occaſions; ſometimes a 
hoarſe ſound in the throat, moſt like ouck, oũck; at 
other times very hoarſe and weak, not unlike the cluck- 
ing of a Turkey hen. This bird uſed to diſplay the 
wings and enjoy itſelf in a warm ſun, but ſhivered in 
the cold : and as the winter approached died, unable 
to bear the ſeverity of the climate, ſodifferent to its na- 
ture. Another variety, the calao (Phil. Tranſ. vol. xxiii, 
p. 394), is about the ſize of a hen. It inhabits the 
Philippine iſlands, and has a cry more like that of a 
hog or a calf than of a bird. The Gentoos rank it 
among their gods, and pay worſhip to it. It lives al- 
together in woods, feeding on fruits, ſuch as the In- 
dian fig, alſo piſtachios, &c. which it ſwallows whole ; 
and after the external parts have been digeſted, it 
brings up the nuts again whole, without the kernels 
being anywiſe damaged or unfit for vegetation. 2. 
The hydrocorax or Indian crow of Ray, has a plain 
bony fore-head without any horns. The body is yel- 
lowiſh, and blackiſh below. It inhabits the Molucca 
iſles. 
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Buchan iſles. Willoughby obſerves, that it reſembles the raven 


Buchanan. 


ſize of a magpie, and is a native of Senegal. 


in the bill, bat is red on the temple like ſome kinds of 
turkies ; has wide noſtrils and ill-favoured eyes; and 
that it feeds chiefly on nutmegs, whence its fleſh is 
very delicate, and has a fine aromatic reliſh. This in 
its native places is frequently tamed, and is uſeful in 
deſtroying rats and mice in houſes. 3. The rhinoceros, 
has a crooked horn in the fore-head joined to the upper 
mandible. It is a native of India. Theſe birds are 
ſaid to feed on fleſh and carrion ; and that they fol- 
low the hunters for the purpoſe of feeding on the en- 
trails of the beaſts which they kill; that they chaſe 
rats and mice, and after preſſing them flat with the 
bill in a particular manner, toſſing them up into the air, 
ſwallow them whole immediately on their deſcent. 4. 
The naſutus, has a ſmooth forehead. It is about the 
Theſe 
are very common at Senegal and other warm parts of 
the old continent, where they are called tock. They 


are very tame and fooliſh birds while young, inſomuch 


as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken by the hand ; but 
having learned experience with mature age, they then 
become rather ſhy. When taken young, they imme- 
diately become familiar ; but are ſo ſtupid as not to 
feed of themſelves, though food be offered to them, re- 
quiring it to be put into their mouths. In their wild 
ſtate they feed on fruits, but when domeſticated eat 
bread, and will ſwallow almoſt any thing that is offered 
to them. 

BUCHAN, a county or diſtrict of Scotland, lying 
partly in the ſhire of Aberdeen and parily in that of 
Banff: it gives the title of carl to the noble and anci- 
ent family of Erſkine. 

BUCHANAN (George), the beſt Latin poet of 
his time, perhaps inferior to none ſince the Auguſtan 
age, was born in February 1506. This accompliſhed 
ſcholar and diſtinguiched wit was not deſcended of a 
family remarkable ſor its rank. He had no occalion 
for the ſplendor of anceſtry, He wanted not a re- 
flected greatneſs, the equivocal, and too often the only 
ornament of the rich and noble. The village of Kil- 
learn, in Stirling-ſhire, Scotland, was the place of his 
nativity ; and the abje& poverty in which his father 
died might have confined him to toil at the loweſt em- 
ployments of life, if the generoſity of an uncle had not 
aſſiſted him in his education, and enabled him to pur- 
ſue for two years his ſtudies at Paris. But that ſhort 
ſpace was ſcarcely clapſed, when the death of his be- 


nefactor made it neceſſary that he {ſhould return to his 


own country, and forſake, for a time, the paths of 
ſcience. ; | | 
He was yet under his 20th year, and ſurrennded with 


the horrors of indigence. In this extremity, he enliſted 


as a common ſoldier under John duke of Albany, who 
commanded the troops which France had ſent to aſſiſt 
Scotland in the war it waged, at this period, againſt 
England. But nature had not deſtined him to be a 
hero. He was diſguſted with the fatigues of one 
campaign; and, fortunately, John Major, then pro- 
feſſor of philoſophy at St Andrew's, hearing of his ne- 
ceſſity and his merit, afforded him a temporary relief. 
He now became the pupil of John Maiz, a celebrated 
teacher in the ſame univerſity, under whom he ſtudied 
the ſubtilties of logic; and contracting an attachment 
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to his maſter, he followed him to Paris. 


teach grammar in the college of St Barbe. In this 
ſla viſh occupation he was found by the carl of Caſſcls ; 
with whom, having remained five years at Paris, he re- 
turned into Scotland. He next acted as preceptor to 
the famous carl of Murray, natural ſon of James V. 
But while he was forming this nobleman for public af- 
fairs, he found that his life was in danger; and from 
enemies, whole vindictive rage could ſuffer no abate- 
ment, and who would not ſcruple the moſt diſhonour- 
able means of gratifying it. 

The ſcandalous lives of the clergy had, it ſeems, ex- 
cited his indignation; and, more than reaſoning or ar- 
gument, had eſtranged him from the errors of Popery. 
The Franciſcan monks, in return to the beautiful but 
poignant ſatires he had written againſt them, branded 
him with the appellation of atheiſt; a term which the 
religious of all denominations are too apt indiſcrimi- 
nately to laviſh where they have conceived a preju- 
dice; and not ſatisfied with the outrage of abuſe and 
calumuy, they conſpired his deſtruction. Cardinal Bea- 
ton gave orders to apprehend him, and bribed King 
James with a very conſiderable ſum to permit his cxe- 
cation, He was ſeized upon accordingly ; and the firſt 
genius of his age was about to periſh by the halter, or 
by fire, to ſatisfy a malignant reſentment, when, eſ- 
caping the vigilance of his guards, he fled into England. 
Henry VIII. at all times the flave of capriee and of paſ- 
ſion, was then burning, on the ſame day, and at the 
ſame ſtake, the Lutheran and the Papiſt. His court 
did not ſuit a philoſopher or a ſatyriſt. After 2 ſhort 
ſtay, Buchanan croſſcd the ſea to France; and, to his 
extreme diſappointment, found at Paris, cardinal Bea- 
ton, as ambailador from Scotland. He retired privately 
to Bourdeaux, dreading, perhaps, new misfortunes, 
and concerned that he could not proſecute his ſtudics 
in obſcurity and in ſilence. Here he met Andrew 
Govea, a Portugueſe of great learning and worth, with 
whom he had formerly been acquainted during his 
travels, and who was now employed in teaching a 
public ſchool, He diſdained not to act as the aſliſtanr 
of his friend; and during the three years he reſided 
at this place, he compoſed the tragedies which do 
him ſo much honour, It was here, alſo, that he wrote 
ſome of the molt pleaſant of thoſe poems, in which he 
has rallicd the muſes, and threatened to forſake them, 
as not being able to maintain their votary. About 
this time too, he preſented a copy of verſes to the em- 
peror Charles V. who happened to paſs through Bour- 
deaux. 

His enemies, mean while, were not inactive. Car- 
dinal Beaton wrote about him io the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux; and by every motive Which a cunning 
and a wicked heart can invent, he invited him to puniſh 
the moſt peſtilential of all heretics. The archbiſhop, 
however, was not ſo violent as the cardinal. On enquir- 
ing into the matter, he was convinced that the poet 
had committed a very ſmall impropriety ; and allowed 
himſelf to be pacified. But fortune was not long to 
continue her ſmiles. Andrew Govea being called by 
the king of Portugal, his maſter, to eſtabliſh an acade- 
my at Coimbra, he intreated Buchanan tio accompany 
him, He obtained his requeſt; and had not been a 

year 


| There, aſter Fuchanan, 
having encountered many difficulties, he was invited to 
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the monks. They loudly objected to him, that he 
was a Lutheran ; that he had written poems àgainſt 
the Franciſcans ; and that he had been guilty of the 
abominable crime of cating fleſh in lent. He was con- 
tined to a monaſtery till he ſhould learn what theſe 
men fancied to be religion : and they enjoined him to 
tranſlate the Pſalms of David into Latin verſe ; a taſk 
which every man of taſte knows with what admirable 
{kill and genius he performed, 

On obtaining his liberty, he had the offer of a ſpeedy 
promotion from the king of Portugal; the iſſue of which, 
his averſion to the clergy did nut allow him to wait. 
He haſtened to England; but the perturbed ſtate of 
affairs during the minority of Edward VI. not giving 
him the promiſe of any laſting ſecurity, he ſet out for 
France, There he had not been long, when he pub- 
liſned his 3 which his neceſſities made him de- 
dicate to the marſhal de Briſſac. This patron did not 
want generoſity, and could judge of merit. He ſent 
him to Pizdmont, as preceptor to his ſon Timoleon de 
Colſi. In this employ he continued ſeveral years ; and 
during the leiſure it afforded him, he fully examined 
the controverſies which now agitated Europe; and he 
put the laſt hand to many of the moſt admired of his 
ſmaller poems. 

When his pupil had no longer any uſe for him, he 
paſſed into Scotland, and made an open profeſlion of 
the reformed faith. But he ſoon quitted his native 
country for France; which appears to have been more 
agreeable to his taſte, Queen Mary, however, having 
determined that he ſhould have the charge of educa- 
ting her ſon, recalled him : and till the prince ſhould 
arrive at a proper age, he was nominated to the prin- 
cipality of St Andrew's. His ſucceſs as James's pre- 
ceptor is well known. When it was reproached to 
him, that he had made his majeſty a pedant; “It is 
a wonder (he replied) that I have made fo much of 
him.” Mackenzie relates a ſtory concerning his tute- 
lage of his ee! majeſty, which is ſtrongly expreſ- 
ſive of Buchanan's character as a man of humour, and 
at the ſame time ſhows the degree of his veneration for 
royalty. The young king being one day at play with 
his fellow-pupil the maſter of Erſkine, Buchanan, who 
was then reading, deſired them to make leſs noiſe. Find- 
ing that they diſregarded his admonition, he told his 
majeſty, if he did not hold his tongue, he would cer- 
tainly whip his breech. The king replicd, he would 
be pad to ſee who would be// the cat, alluding to the 
fable. Buchanan, in a paſſion, threw the book from 
him, and gave his majeſty a ſound flogging. The old 
counteſs of Mar, who was in the next apartment, ruſhed 
into the room, and taking the king in her arms, aſked 
how he dared to lay his hand on the Lord's anvinted, 
« Madam, (ſays Buchanan), I have whipped his a—; 
you may kiſs it, if you pleaſe,” 

On the misfortunes which befel the amiable but im- 
prudent Mary, he went over to the party of the earl 
of Murray; and at his earneſt deſire he was prevailed 
upon to write his“ Detection,“ a work which his 
greateſt admirers have read with regret. Having been 
ſent with other commiſſioners to England, againſt his 
miſtreſs, he was, on his return, rewarded with the ab- 
bacy of Croſs Raguel ; made director to the chancery : 
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Dachanad. year in his own country, when he died, and left his 
—— aſſociate expoſed to the malice of his inveterate enemies 


com. Bothweliz. 
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and ſome time after lord of the privy council and privy 
ſeal. He was likewiſe rewarded by queen Elizabeth 
with a penſſon of 1001. a year. The twelve laſt years 
of his life he employed in compoling his Hiſtory of 
Scotland. After having vied with almoſt all the more 
eminent of the Latin poets, he conteſted with Livy and 
Sallaſt the palm of cloquence and political ſagacity. 
But it 1s to be remembered with pain, that, like the 
former of theſe hiſtorians, he was not always careful 
to preſerve himſelf from the charge of partiality, In 
the year 1582, he expired at Edinburgh, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

Various writers who have mentioned this author, 
ſpeak of him in very Cifterent language, according to 
their religions and political principles. From his works, 
however, it is evident, that, both as a Latin poet and 
proſe writer, he hath rarely been equalled ſince the 
reign of Auguſtus; nor is he leſs deſerving of remem- 
brance as a friend to the natural liberties of mankind, 
in oppolition to uſurpation and tyranny. * The happy 
genius of Buchanan (ſays Dr Robertſon), equally form- 
cd to excel in proſe and in verſe, more various, more 
original, and more elegant, than that of almoſt any other 
modern who writes in Latin, reflects, with regard to 
this particular, the greateſt luſtre on his country.” To 
his memory an obcliſk 100 feet high is at this time 
(1723) erccting by ſubſcription, at Killearn the place 
of his nativity, deligned by Mr J. Craig nephew to the 
celebrated poct Thomſon, 

The following is a liſt of his works. 1. Rerum 
Scoticarum, &c. 2. FPſalmorum Davidis parafhraſis 
poetica. 3. De jure regni apud Scotos dialogus. 4. Pſal- 
mus Civ. cum judicis Barclait, &c. 5. Pſalmus cxx. 
cum analyſi erganica Beuzeri. 6. Baptiſtes, ſive ca- 
lumnia. 7. Alceſlis, trage dia. 8. Tragediæ ſacræ, 
et exter#. gy. De Calls recepts carmen, apud Stephan, 
IO. [ranciſcanus et Fratres, &c. II. Elegie, Sylvie, 
&c. 12. De ſphera Herborna. 13. Poemata. 14. Sa- 
tyra in cardinalem Liutharingium. 15. Rudimenta 
grammatices, Tho, Linacri ex Anglicy ſermone in La- 
tinum verſa, 16. An admonition to the true lords. 
17. De proſodia. 18. Chamælon, 1572. 19. Ad vi- 
ros ſui ſeculi epiſlolæ. 20, Literæ regina Scoticæ ad 
21. A detection cf the doings of 
Mary queen of Scots, and of James carl of Bothwell, 
againſt Henry lord Darnly. 22. Vita ab ipſo ſcripta 
biennis ante mortem, cum commentario D. Rob. Sibbaldi, 
M. D. 23. Life of Mary queeu of Scots. Theſe have 
been ſeverally printed often, and in various conntrics, 
An edition of them all collected together was printed 
at Edinburgh in 1704, in 2 vols folio. 

BUCHANNESS, a cape or promontory of Scotland, 
which is the fartheſt point of Buchan, not far from Pe- 
terhead, and the moſt eaſtern of all Scotland. E. Long. 
o. 30. N. Lat. 57. 28. 

BUCHAW, a free and imperial town of Germany, 
in Suabia, ſeated on the river Tederſee, 22 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Ulm. Here is a monaſtery, whoſe abbeſs has 
a voice in the diets of the empire. E. Long. 9. 37. 
N. Lat. 48. 5. 

Bucnaw, a ſmall territory of Germany, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, which comprehends the diſtrict of 
the abbot of Flud. 

BUCHOREST, a pretty large town of Turkey, in 
Europe, ſcated in the middle of Walachia, and 1he or- 

dinary 
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Buchom dinary reſidence of a hoſpodar. 


The houſcs are mean 
and very ill built, except a few that belong to the prin- 
cipal perſons. In 1716, a party of Germans ſent from 
Tranſylvania entered this town, and took the prince 
priſoner with all his court, and carried them off, This 
expedition was the more eaſily performed, as ſeveral 
lords of the country had a ſecret intelligence with the 
governor of Tranſylvania. This prince had no other 
way to regen his liberty, but by giving np that part 
of Walachia which lies between the river Aluth and 
Tranſylvania, to the emperor of Germany, by the peace 
concluded at Paſſarowitz in 1718. The Germans en- 
tered again into the capital of his dominions, and le- 
vied exceſſive contributions. But affairs took another 
turn after the fatal battle of Crotzka in 1737; for 
the emperor was obliged to reſtore this part of Wala- 
chia to the hoſpodar, in virtue of the treaty of Bel- 
grade, E. Long. 26. 30. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

BUCHOM, a ſmall, free, and imperial town of 
Suabia in Germany, ſeated on the lake of Conſtance, 
in E. Long. 9. 20. N. Lat. 47. 41. 

BUCIOCHE, in commerce, a ſort of woollen cloth 
manufactured in Provence in France, which the French 
ſhips carry to Alexandria and Cairo. 

BUCK, in zoology, a male horned beaſt of venery 
or chaſe, whoſe female is denominated a doe. Sce 
Cervus, and Buck- HUNTING. 

Buck, is alſo applicd to the males of the hare and 
rabbit kind. See Leyvus, and Hare- HurnTixNG. 

Buck-Bean, in botany. Sce MENYANTHES. 

Buck-Thorn, the Engliſh name of the Ryannus. 

Buck-Wheat. See POLYGOKUn. 

' BUCKENHAM (New), a town of Norfolk in 
England, which formerly had a ſtrong caſtle, but now 
demoliſhed. It is ſeated in a flat, in E. Long. 1. 10. 
N. Lat. $2. 30. 

BUCKET, a ſmall portable veſſel to hold water, 
often made of leather for its lightneſs and caſy uſe in 
caſes of fire.—It is alſo the veilcl let down into a well, 
or the ſides of ſhips, to fetch up water. 

BUCKING, the firſt operation in the whitening of 
linen yarn or cloth. Sec BLEACHING. 

BUCKINGHAM, the chief town of Buckingham- 
ſhire in England, ſtands in a low ground, on the river 
Oaſe, by which itis almoſt ſarrounded, and over which 
there are three handſome ſtone-bridges, The town is 
large and populous, ſends two meinbers to parliament, 
and had the title of a duchy. It ſeems, however, to 
have been but an inconſiderable place at the conqueſt ; 
for, according to Doomſday-book, it paid only for one 
hide, and had but 26 burgeſſes. Edward the elder 
fortified it in the year 918 againſt the incurſions of the 
Danes, with a rampart and turrets. It alſo had for- 
merly a caſtle in the middle of the town, of which no 
veſtiges now remain. The ſhrine of St Rumbald, the 
patron of fiſherman, preſerved in the church, was held 
in great veneration. The county-goal! Rands in this 
town, and here the aſſizes are ſometimes kept. It was 
formerly a ſtaple for wool, bu that advantage it hath 
now loſt. It is governed by a bailiff and 12 burgeſſes, 
who are the ſole electors of the members. In its neigh- 
bourhood are many paper-mills upon the Ouſe. W. 
Long. o. 58. N. Lat. 51. 30. 5 

BuckinGyam-Shire (ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from the Saxon word Bur, denoting a hart or buck), 


Mc, 
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an inland county of England. 
to the landing of the Romans it was included in the 
diviſion of Caticuchlani ; and after their conqueſt it 
was included in their third province of Flavia Cæſa- 
rienſis. During the heptarchy it belonged to the king- 
dom of Mercia, which commenced in 582, and termi- 
nated in 827, having had 18 kings; and it is now in- 
cluded in the Norfolk circuit, the dioceſe of Lincoln, 
and the province of Canterbury. It is bounded on 
the north by Northamptonſhire ; ſouth by Berkſhire ; 
eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Hertfordſhire, and Middleſex ; 
and welt by Oxfordſhire. It is of an oblong form, 
whoſe greateſt extent is from north to ſouth. It con- 
tains 441,000 acres, has above 111,400 inhabitants, 
185 parithes, 73 vicarages, is 39 miles long, 18 broad, 
and 109 in circumference, It has 15 market towns, 
viz, Buckingham and Ayleſbury the connty towns, 
Marlow, Newport Pagnel, Winſlow, Wendover, Bea- 
consfield, Wiccomb, Cheſham, Amerſham, Stony Strat- 
ford, Colnbrook, Ivingho, Oulney, Riſborough ; be- 
ſides the conſiderable villages of Eaton and Fenny Strat- 
ford, and 613 others inferior, It is divided into eight 
hundreds, provides 560 wen for the militia, ſends 14 
parliament-men, and pays 12 parts of the land-tax. 
Iis rivers are the Thames, Ouſe, Coln, Wicham, A- 
merſham, If, Tame, and Loddon. Its chief produce 
is bone-lace, paper, corn, fine wool, and breeding rams. 
The moſt noted places are the Chiltern Hills, Vale of 
Ayleſbury, Bernwood-Foreſt, Wooburn-Heath, and 15 
parks. The air is generally good, and the ſoil moſtly 
chalk or marle. 


BuckinGHam (George Villiers duke of). See VII- 
LIERS. 


BUCKING HAM (John Sheffield duke of). See SnE- 
FIELD. 

BUCKLE, a well known utenſil, made of divers 
ſorts of metals, as gold, ſilver, ſteel, braſs, &c. 

The faſhion or form of buckles is various ; but their 
uſe, in general, is to make faſt certain parts of dreſs, 
as the ſhoes, garters, &c. 

BuckLE, in heraldty. The buckle was ſo much 
eſteemed in former times, that few perſons of repute 
and honour wore their girdle without it ; and it may 
be conſidered, in coats of arms, as a token of the ſurc- 
ty, the faith, and ſervice of the bearer, 

BUCKLER, a piece of defenſive armour uſed by the 
ancients. It was worn on the left arm; and compoſed 
of wickers woven together, or wood of the lighteſt ſort, 
covered with hides, and fortified with plates of braſs 
or other metal, The figure was ſometimes round, ſome- 
times oval, and ſometimes almoſt ſquare. Moſt of the 
bucklers were curiouſly adorned with all ſorts of figures 
of birds and beaſts, as cagles, lions ; nor of theſe only, 
but of the gods, of the celeſtial bodies, and all the 
works of nature; which cuſtom was derived from the 
heroic times, and from them communicated to the Gre- 
cians, Romans, and Barbarians. 

The ſcutum, or Roman buckler, was of wood, the 
parts being joined together with little plates of iron, 
and the whole covered with a bull's hide. An iron 
plate went about it without, to keep off blows; and 
another within, to hinder it from taking any damage 
by lying on the ground. In the middle was an iron 


boſs or ub jutting out, very ſerviceable to glance off 


ſtones and darts; and ſometimes to preſs violegtly upon 
the 


During the time prior Bucking- 


ham 


U 
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vive the enemy, and drive all before them. They are to 
Bucklers. be diſtinguiſhed from the clypei, which were leſs, and 
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quite round, belonging more properly to other nations, 
though for ſome little time uſed by the Romans, The 
ſcuta themſclves were of two kinds; the ta, and the 
imbricata the former is a plain oval figure; the other 
oblong, and bending inward like half a cylinder. Po- 
lybus makes the ſcuta four feet long, and Plutarch 
calls them vedngut, reaching down to the feet. And it 
is very probable that they covered almoſt the whole 
body, ſince in Livy we meet with ſoldiers who ſtood 
on the guard, ſometimes fleeping with their head on 
their ſhicld, having fixed the other part of it in the 
exrth, 

Votive Bucki.ers : Thoſe conſecrated to the gods, 
and hung up in their temples, either in commemoration 
of ſome hero, or as a thankſgiving for victory obtained 
over an enemy; whoſe bocklers, taken in war, were 
offered as a trophy. 

BUCKOR, a province of Aſia, ſubject to the great 
mogul. It is ſeated on the river Indus, on the banks 
of which there are corn and cattle : but the weſt part, 
which is bounded by Segeſtan in Perſia, is a de ſert. 
The inhabitants are ſtrong, robuſt, and apt to mutiny ; 
ſor which reaſon the mogul has 2 garriſon at the chief 
rown, called Bucksr, which is ſeated in an ifland made 
by the river Indus. They are all Mahometans, and 
drive a great trade in cotton cloth, and other Indian 
commodities. E. Long. 70. 5. N. Lat. 28. 20. 

BUCKRAM, in commerce, a ſort of coarſe linen 
cloth ſtiffened with glue, uſcd in the making of gar- 
ments to keep them in the form intended. It is alſo 
nſed in the bodies of womens gowns ; and it often 
ſerves to make wrappers to cover cloths, ſerges, and 
ſuch other merchandiſes, in order to preſerve them and 
keep them from the duſt, and their colours from fa- 
ding. Buckrams are ſold wholeſale by the dozen of 
ſmall pieces or remnants, each about four ells long, and 
broad according to the piece from which they are cut. 
Sometimes they uſe new pieces of linen cloth to make 
bnckrams, but moſt commonly old ſheets and old pieces 
of ſails. 

BUCKSTALL, a toil to take deer, which muſt 
not be kept by any body in England that has not a park 
of his own, under penalties, 

BUCOLIC, in ancient poetry, a kind of poem re- 
lating to ſhepherds and country affairs, which, accord- 
ing to the moſt generally received opinion, took its 
riſe in Sicily. Bucolics, fays Voſſins, have ſome con- 
formity with comedy. Like it, they are pictares and 
jmitations of ordinary life; with this difference, how- 
ever, that comedy repreſents the manners of the inha- 
bitant of cities, and bucolics the occupations of coun- 
try people. Sometimes, continues he, this laſt poem 
is in form of 'a monologue, and ſometimes of a dia- 
logue. Sometimes there is action in it, and ſometimes 
only narration ; and ſometimes it is compoſed both of 
action and narration. The hexameter verſe is the moſt 

roper for bucolics in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
Mochns, Bion, Theoeritus, and Virgil, are the molt 


renowned of the ancient bucolic poets, 


BUD, in botany. See the article GAMMA. 
BUDA, the capital city of Hungary, called eu 
by the inhabitants, and Buden by the Turks. Il is 
large, well fortified, and has a caſtle that is almoſt im- 
I 
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pregnable. The houſes are tolerably handſome, bein 
molt of them built with ſquare ſtone. It was a muc 
finer place before the Turks had it in their poſſeſſion ; 
but they being maſters of it 135 years, have ſuffcred 
the fineſt buildings to fall to decay. The lower city, 
or Jews town, extends like ſuburbs from the upper 
city to the Danube. The upper town takes up all 
the declivity of a mountain; and is fortified with good 
walls, which have towers at certain diſtances. The 
caſtle, which is at the extremity of the hill, on the 
caſt fide, and commands the greateſt part of it, is ſur- 
rounded with a very deep ditch, and defended by an 
old-faſhioned tower, with the addition of new for- 
tifications. There is alſo a ſuburb, incloſed with 
hedges, after the Hungarian manner. The moſt ſump- 
tuous ſtructures now are the caravanſeras, the moſques, 
bridges, and baths, Theſe Jaſt are the fineſt in Eu- 
rope, for the magnificence of the building, and plenty 
of water, Some of the ſprings are uſed for bathing 
and drinking: and others are ſo hot, that they can- 
not be uſed without a mixture of cold water. The 
Danube is about three quarters of a mile in breadth ; 
and there js a bridge of boats between this city and 
Peil, conſiſting of 63 large pontoons. The Jews have 
a ſynagogue near the caſtle-gardens. The adjacent 
country is fruitful and pleaſant, producing rich wines; 
thougi in ſome places they have a ſulphureons fla- 
your, 

This city was the reſidence of the Hungarian mo— 
narchs till the Turks took it in 1526, Ferdinard arch- 
duke of Auſtria recovered it the next year; but in 1529 
the Turks became maſters of it again. In 1684 the 
Chriſtians laid ſiege to it; but they were obliged to 
raiſe it ſoon after, though they had an army of 20,000 
men. Two years after, the Turks loſt it again, it 
being taken by a{ſanit in the fight of a very numerous 
army. The booty that the Chriſtians found there was 
almoſt incredible, becauſe the rich inhabitants had 
lodged their treaſure in this city as a place of ſafety, 
However, part of theſe riches were loſt in the fire oc- 
caſioned by the aſſault, This laſt ſiege coſt the Chri- 
ſtians a great deal of blood, becauſe there were many in 
the camp who carried on a ſecret correſpondence with 
the Turks. When the ſeraſkier ſaw the city on fire, 
and found he could not relieve it, he beat his head a- 
gainſt the gronnd for anger. In 1687, this city had 
like to have fallen into the hands of the Turks again, 
by treachery. After this, the Chriſtians augmented 
the fortifications of this place, to which the Pope con- 
tributed 100,000 crowns, for this is looked upon as the 
key of Chriſtendom. It is ſeated on the Danube, 105 
miles ſouth-caſt of Vienna, 163 north by weſt of Bel- 
grade, and 563 north-weſt of Conſtantinople. E. 
Long. 19. 22. N. Lat. 47. 20. 

Bupa (the beglerbeglic of), was one of the chief 
governments of the Turks in Europe. It included all 
the countries of Upper Hungary between the rivers 
Teiſſe and Dannbe, and between Apria and Novi— 
grad all Lower Hungary, from Gran and Caniſca, the 


eaſtern part of Sclavonia, and almoſt all Servia : but 


a good part of this government now belongs to the 


queen of Hungary. 


BUD/AUS (William), the moſt learned man in 
Frence in the 15th century, was deſcended of an an- 
cient and illuſtrious family, and born at Paris in 1467. 

Fle 
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aced young under maſters ; but barbariſm 
prevailed fo much in the ſchools of Paris, that Budæus 


* took a diſlike to them, and ſpent his whole time in 


idleneſs, till his parents ſcat him to the univerſity of 
Orleans to ſtudy law. Here he paſled three years 
without adding to his knowledge; for his parents ſend- 
ing for him back to Paris, found his ignorance no leſs 
than before, and his reluctance to ſtudy, and love to 

aming and other uſcleſs pleaſures, much greater. 

hey talked to him no more of learning of any kind; 


and as he was heir to a large fortune, left him to tol- 


low his own inclinations. He was paſſionately tond 
of hunting, and took great pleafure in horſes, dogs, 
and hawks, The fire of youth beginning to cool, and 
his uſual pleafures to pall upon his ſenſes, he was 
ſeized with an irreſiſtible peliion for ſtudy. He im- 
mediately diſpoſed of all bis hunting equipage, and 
even abſtracted himſclt from all buſineſs io apply him- 
ſelf wholly to (tady; in which he made, without any 
aſſiſtance, a very rapid and amazing progreſs, parti- 
cularly in the Latin and Greek languages. The work 
which gaincd bim greateſt reputation was his trea- 
tiſe de Aſſe. His erudition and high birth were not 
his only advantages; he had an uncommon ſhare of 
picty, modeſty, gentleneſs, and good-breeding. The 
French king Francis I. oiten ſent for him; and at his 
perſuaſion, and that of Du Belay, founced the royal 
college of France, for teaching the languages and 
ſciences. The king ſent him to Rome, with the cha- 
racter of his ambaſſador to Leo X. and in 1522 made 
him maſter of requeſts. The ſame year he was choſen 
provoſt of the merchants. He died at Paris in 1540. 
His works making four volumes in folio, were printed 
at Baſil in 1557. 

BUDDAUS (John Francis), a celebrated Luthe- 
ran divine, and one of the moft learned men Ger- 
many has produced, was born 1667, at Anclam, a 
town of Pomerania, where his father was miniſter, 
He was at firſt Greek and Latin Profe ſſor at Colburg: 
afterwards proſc ſſor of morality and politics in the uni- 
verſity of Hall; and at length, in 1705, proſeſſor of 
divinity at Jena, where he fixed, and where he died, 
after having acquired a very great reputation, His 
principal works are, 1. A large hiſtorical German 
dictionary. 2. Hiſtoria 3 ica Veteris Teſlamenti, 
2 vols. 4io. 3. Elementa philyſophie pratiice, inſiru- 
mentalis, et theoretice, 3 vols. 8 vo, which has had a 
great number of editions, becauſe, in moſt of the uni- 
ve rſities of Germany, the profeſſors take this work for 
the text of their leſſons. 4. Selecta juris nature et 

entium. $. Miſcellanea, Sacra 3 vols. 4to. 6. Iſagoge 
—— ad theologiam univerſam, handles, 
ejus partes, 2 vols. 410; which is much valued by the 
Lutherans. 7. A treatiſe on atheiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition. | 

BUDDESDALE, or BgTTISDALE, a town of 
Suffolk in England, ſeated in a dale or valley, and its 
ſtreet takes in a good part of Ricking, all which to- 
gether make up the town, for of itſelf ii is but a ham- 
let, having a ſmall chapel, and an endowed grammar- 
ſchool, to which belong certain ſcholarſhips, aſſigned 
to Bennet or Corpus Chriſti-college in Cambridge, be- 
ing the gift of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the 
great ſea}, E. Long. 1. 8. N. Lat. 52. 25. 

BUDDING, in gardening. Sce ENGRAFTING. 

Yor. III. | 
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BUDDLE, in mineralogy, a large ſquare frame of 
boards, uſed in waſhing the tin ore. 

BUDDLEIA, in botany: a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants, 
The calyx and corolla, are quadrifid ; the flamina 


placed at the inciſures of the corolla, The caplule is 
biſulcated, bilocular, and polyſpermous. There are 
two ſpecics, viz. the americana, and occidentalis. The 
firſt is a nativeof Jamaica and moſt of the other Ame- 
rican iſlands; where it riſes to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, with a thick woody ſtem covered with a 
grey bark; and ſends out many branches towards the 
top, which come out oppoſite: at the end of the 
branches the flowers are produced in long cloſe ſpikes 
branching out in cluſters, which are yellow, conſiſtin 
of one leaf cut into four ſegments; theſe are . — 
by oblong capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds. The ſe- 
cond grows naturally at Carthagena; and riſes much 
higher than the other, dividing into a great number 
of {lender branches covered with a ruſſet hairy bark, 
garniſhed with long ſpear-ſhapedleaves ending in ſharp 
points: at the end of the branches are prodneed 
branching ſpikes of white flowers growing in whorls 
round the ſtalks, with ſmall ſpaces between each.— 
Theſe plants grow in gullies, or other low ſheltered 
ſpots; their branches being too tender to reliſt the 
force of ſtrong winds. They may be propagated by 
ſceds procured from thoſe places where they are na- 
tives; and are to be managed like other exotics; only 
their ſeeds muſt be ſown in pots as ſoon as they arrive, 
and very lightly covered; for if they are buried deep 
in the earth they will all periſh. 

BUDELICH, a town of Germany, in the electoral 
circle of the Rhine and archbiſhopric of Treves, ſcated 
on the little river Traen, in E. Long. 6. 55. N. Lat. 

52. 
 LUDGE-ranzeLs, among engineers, ſmall barrels 
well hooped, with only one head; on the other end js 
nailed a piece of leather, to draw together upon ſtrings 
like a purſe. Their uſe is for carrying powder along 
with a gun or motar; being leſs dangerous, and eaſier 
carricd than whole barrels, They are likewiſe uſed 
upon a battery of mortars, for holding meal-powder. 

BUDGELL (Euſtace), Eſq; an ingenious and 
polite writer, was the ſon of Gilbert Budgell, doctor 
of divinity ; and was bcrn at St Thomas, near Exeter, 
about the year 16-5. He was educated at Chriſt- 
church college, Oxtord ; from which he removed to 
the Inner Temple, London: but inſtead of ſtudying 


the law, for which his father intended him, he ap- 


plied to polite literature; w_ company with the gen- 
teeleſt perſons in (own; and particularly contracted a 
ſtrict intimacy with the ingenious Mr Addiſon, who 
was firſt conſin to his mother, and who, on his being 
made ſecretary io lord Wharton lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, took him with him as one of the clerks of his 
office. Mr Budgell, who was about 20 years of age, 
and had read the claſſics, and the works of the beſt 
Engliſh, French, and Italian authors, now became 
concerned with Sir Richard Stecle and Mr Addiſon in 
writing the Tatler, as he had, ſoon after, a ſhare in 
writing the Spectators, where all the papers written 
by him are marked with anX; and when that work 
was completed, he had likewiſe a hand in the Guar- 
dian, where his performances are marked with an aſte» 

5 D riſk. 
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He was afterwards made under-ſecretary to Mr 


land, aud deputy-clerk of the council, Soon after, 
he was choſen member of the Iriſh parliament; and in 
1717, Mr Adiiſgn, baving become principal ſecretary 
of ſtate in England, procured bim the place of ac- 
conmant and comptroller geuecral of the revenue in 
Ireland. But the next year, the duke of Bolton be- 
ing appointed lord-licutenant, Mr Budgell, wrote a 
14:4p994 againtt Mr Webſter, his ſecretary, in which 
his Grice himſelf was not ſpired; and upon all occa- 
lions treated that gentleman with the utmoſt contempt. 
This imprudent ſtep was the primary cauſe of his 
ruin: for the Duke of Bolton, in ſupport of his ſe- 
cretary, got him removed from the poſt of accountant- 
general; upon which, returning to England, he, cou- 
trary to the advice of Mr. Addiſon, publiſhed his caſe 
in 4 pamphlet, intitled, “ A letter tothe lord“ * , 
from Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; accountant-general,”” &c. 
Mr Addiſon had now reſigned the ſeals, and was re- 
tired into the country for the ſake of his health: Mr 
Badgeil had alſo loſt ſeveral other powerful friends, 
who had been taken off by death; particularly the 
lord Halifax and the carl of Sunderland ; he, how- 
ever, made ſeveral attempts to ſucceed at court, but 
was conſtantly kept down by the duke of Bolton. In 
the year 1720 he loſt 29,0001. by the South-ſea 
ſcheme, and afterwards ſpent 5000). more in unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts to get into Parliament, This com- 
pleted his ruin. He at length employed himſelt in 
writing pamphlets againſt the miniltry, and wrote 
many papers in the Craftſman, In 1733, he began a 
weekly pamphlet, called The Bee; which ke continued 
for above 100 numbers, printed in eight volumes 8vo. 
During the progreſs of this work, Dr Tindal's death 
happened, by whoſe will Mr Budgell had 20001. left 
him; and the world being ſurpriſcd at ſuch a gift from 
a man entirely unrelated to him, to the excluſion of 
the next heir, a nephew, and the continuator of Ra- 
in's biſtory of England, immediately imputed it to 
his making the will himſelf, Thus the ſatyriſt; 


Let Budgell charge low Grub-ſtreet on my quill, 
And write whate'er he pleaſe, except my vll. 


It was thought he had ſome hand in publiſhing Dr 
Tindal's Chriſtianity as old as the creation; for he 
often talked of another additional volume on the ſame 
ſabject, bat never publiſhed it. After the ceſſation of 
the Bee, Mr Budgell became fo involved in law-ſuits, 
that he was reduced to a very unhappy ſituation, He 
got himſelf called to the bar, and attended for ſome 
time in the courts of law; but finding himſelf unable 
to make any progreſs, and being diſtreſt to the utmoſt, 
he determined at length to make away with himſelf. 
Accordingly, in the year 1736, he took a boat at 
Somerſet-ſtairs, after filling his pockets with ſtones; 
ordered the waterman to ſhoot the bridge; and, while 
the boat was going under, threw himſelf into the river. 
He had ſeveral days before been viſibly diſtracted in 
his mind. Upon his bureau was found a (lip of paper 
on which were theſe words: 


W hat Cato did, and Addiſon approv'd, 
Cannot be wrong. 


Belides the above works, he wrote a Tranſlation of 
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Theophraſtus's Characters. He was never married; 
but Ictt one natural daughter, who afterwards aſſumed 
his name, and became an actreſs in Drury lane. 

BUDINUS (auc. geog.), a mountain of Sarma- 
tia Europa, from which the more northern ſpring 
of the Boryithenes is ſaid to take its riſe, according to 
Ptolemy. But this is contradicted by later accounts. 
Now Fodclia. * | 

BUDNAANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſo called 
from the name of their leader, Simon Budnæus. They 
not only denicd all kind of religious worſhip to Jeſus 
Chriſt, but aſſerted, that he was not begotten by any 
extraordinary act of divine power; being born, like 
other men, in a natural way, Budnæus was depoſed 
from bis miniſterial functions in the year 1584, and 
publicly excommunicated, with all his diſciples ; but 
afterwards abandoning his peculiar ſentiments, he was 
readmitted to the communion of the Socinian ſect. 
Crellius aſcribes the origin of the above opinion to 
Adam Neuſer, 

BUDOA, a maritime town of Dalmatia, with a 
biſhop's ſee, ſubjet to the Venctians. It is ſeated 
between the gult of Cattaro and the city of Dulugno, 
on the coalt of Albany; and is an important fortreſs, 
where the Venetians always keep a ſtrong garriſon. In 
1667, it ſuffered greatly by ax earthquake: and in 
1686 was beſieged by Soliman, baſha of Scutari ; but 
general Cornaro obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. E. 
long. 19. 22. N. lat. 42. 12. 

BUDRIO, a town of Italy, in the Bologneſe. The 
adJaceut fields produce large quantities of fine hemp, 
which renders the town of more conſequence than 
large places E. long. 11. 35. N. lat. 44. 27. g 

UDUN, is the name of one of the Ceyloneſe 
gods: he is ſuppoſed to have arrived at ſupremacy, 
after ſucceſſive tranſmigration from the loweſt ſtate of 
an inſect, through the various ſpecies of living ani- 
mals. There have been three deities of this name, 
each of which is ſuppoſed to reign as long as a bird 
removes a bill of ſand, half a mile high, and 6x miles 
round, by a ſingle grain in a thonſand years.  Sce 
SAKRADAWENDRA., 

BUDWEIS, a royal city of Bohemia, in Germany. 
It is pretty large and well built, ſurreunded with ſtrong 
walls, fortified with a good rampart, and might be 
made an important place. It was taken by the king 
of Pruflia in 1744, but he did not keep it very long. 
E. long. 14. 19. N. lat. 42. 15. 

BUDZIAC TARTARY, lics on the rivers Neiſter, 
Bog, and Nieper; having Poland and Ruſſia on the 
north, Little Tartary on the eaſt, the black ſea on 
the ſouth, and Beſſarabia on the weſt. The chief 
town is Oczakow. It is ſubje& to Turkey. 

BUENA v1sTA, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
lying in N. lat. 15. 56. It is allo called Boenviſta, 
and Bonnepue ; but the firſt is the true appellation, 


the others being only abbreviations and corruptions of 


the original name, which ſignifies a good proſpedt, in- 
timating the beautiful appearance it makes to ſhips at 
fea, This iſland is reckoned near 20 leagues in cir- 
cumference, and is diſtinguiſhed on the north ſide by 
a ridge of white rocks that bund it. The coaſt that 
ſtretches caſt and north- weſt is terminated with ſundry 
banks to the ſea; but the interior part is chiefly 
mountainous. From the northern point there is a ye 

ridge 


Eucra, 
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ridge of rocks proje ting near a whole league into the 
ſea, againſt which the waves break with incredible 
fury. Another point of rocks ſtretches into the ſea 
on the ſouthern point of the ifland eaſtward, a league 
and a half beyond that point; and in that bay is the 
beſt road for ſhipping. 

BUENOS AxxkEs, a country of South-America, 
belonging tothe Spaniards. This name, given from the 
pleaſantneſs of the climate, is extended to all that coun- 
try lying between Tucuman on the eaſt, Paraguay on 
the north, and Terra Magellanica on the ſouth, or to 
the vertex of that triangular point of land which com- 
poſes South-America. The country is watered by the 
great river La Plata; firſt diſcovered in 1515 by Juan 


Diaz de Solis, who with two of his attendants was 


maſſacred by the natives; and partly ſubdued by Sc- 
baſtian Gaboto, who gave the great river the appclla- 
tion of La Plata, from the abundance of the precious 
metals he procured from the inhabitants, imagining 
them to be the produce of the country, though in fact 
they were brought from Peru,—No country in the 
world aboands more in horned cattle and horſes than 
Buenos Ayres, where the greateſt expence of a horſe 
or cow is in the catching it, and they are frequently 
to be had at the ſmall price of two or t..ree rials. In 
ſich abandance are theſe uſeſul animals, that the hide 
alone is deemed of any value, as this conſtitutes a main 
article in the trade of the country. All rove wild in the 
fields; but they are now become more difficult of ac- 
ceſs, the terrible havock made among them having 
taught the cations brutes to keep at a greater diſtance, 
All kinds of fiſh are in the ſame abundance; the fruits 
produced by every quarter of rhe globe grow up here 
in the utmoſt perfection; and for the enjoyment of 
life, and the ſalubrity of the air, a finer country cannot 
be imagined. The principal citics are Buenos Ayres 
the capital, Monte Video, Corienteo, and Santa Fe. 
Bu vos Ayres eee Sennora de), the capital 
of the country called Buenos Ayres, in South-America, 
was founded in the year 1535, under the direction 
of Don Pedro de Mendoza, at that time governor. It 
ſtands on a point called Cape Blanco, on the ſouth fide 
of the Plata, fronting a ſmall river on S. Lat. 34. 
24'. 39%. according to the obſervations of Father Fe- 
ville. The ſituation is in a fine plain, riſing by a gentle 
aſcent from the river; and truly paradiſaiczl, whether 
we regard the temperature of the climate, the fertility 
of the ſoil, or that beantiful verdare which overſpreads 
the whole face of the conntry, of which the inhabitants 
have a proſpe& as far as the eye can reach. The city 
is very conſide rable in extent, containing 3000 houſes, 
inhabited by Spaniards and others of different com- 
plexions. The ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and pretty 
equal in the heights and dimenſions of the buildings; 
one very handſome ſquare adorns it, the front being a 


caſtle in which the governor holds his court, and pre- 


ſides over a parriſon of 3000 ſoldiers, Moſt of the 
buildings are of chalk or brick, except the cathedral, 
a magnificent ſtructure, compoſed chiefly of ſtone. 
BUFALMACO (Boramico), an Italian painter; 
the firſt who put labels to the mouths of his figures, 
with ſent-nces ; ſince followed by bad maſters, but more 
frequently in caricatura engravings. He died in 1340. 
BUFF, in commerce, a fort of leather prepared from 
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the ſkin of the buffalo; which dreſſed with oil, after the 
manner of ſhammy, makes what we call tin. This 
makes a very conliderable article in the French, Enplith, 
and Dutch commerce at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and 
all along the coaſt of Africa. The ſkins of elks, 
oxen, and other like animals, when prepared aſter the 
ben manner as that of the buffalo, are likewiſe called 
uffs. 

Of buff. ſæin, or buft-Jeather, are made a fort of coats 
forthe horſe or ger: 4armes of France, bandaliers, belts, 
pouches, and gloves. ' 

In France, there are ſeveral manufactories deſigned 
for the dreſſing of thoſe ſorts of hides, particularly at 
Corbeil, near Paris; at Niort, at Lyons, at Rone, at 
Etanepns, at Cone. 

BUFFALO, in Zoology. See Bos. 

BUFFET was anciently a little apartment, ſeparated 
from the reſt of the room by ſlender wooden columns, 
for the diſpoſing of china, plaſs-ware, &c. 

It is now properly a large table in a dining-room, 
called alſo a ſide-board, for the plate, glaſſes, bottles, 
baſons, &c. to be placed on, as well for the ſervice of 
the table as for magnificence. In houſes of perſons of 
diſtinction in France, the buffet is a detached room, 
decorated with pictures relative to the ſabje, with 
fountains, ciſterns and vaſes. It is commonly faced 
with marble or bronze. 

BUFFIER (Claude), a French writer, in r66r, 
became a Jeſuit in 1679, and died at Paris in 1737. 
There are many works of this author, which ſhow deep 
penetration and accurate judgment; the principal of 
which is, “ Un Cours des Sciences,“ &c. that is,“ a 
Conrſc of Sciences upon principles new and ſimple, in 
order to form language, the underſtanding, and the 
heart, 1722,” in folio, This collection includes an ex- 
cellent“ French grammar upon a new plan; a philoſo- 
phic and practical treatiſe upon eloquence; an art of 
poetry,” which however is not reckoned the beſt part 
of this miſcellany ; “elements of metaphyſics; an exa- 
mination into valgar prejudices ; a treatiſe of civil ſo- 
ciety; and an expoſition of the proofs of religion :*? 
all full of reflections, juſt as well as new. He was the 
author of other works in verſe and proſe, of which no 
great account is had; and it is remarkable, that his 
ſtyle in both is rather caſy than accurate and correct, 
notwithſtanding the precepts in his“ grammar,“ which 
is really philoſophic. 

BUFFON (Count de), Sce CI ERC. 

BUFFOON, a droll, or mimie, who diverts the public 
by his pleaſantries and follies. Menage, after Salmaſius, 
derives the word from , a name piven to thoſe who 
appeared on the Roman theatre with their cheeks 
blown up; that, receiving blows thereon, they might 
make the greater noiſe, and ſet the people a laughing, 
Others, as Rhodiginus, makes the origin of buffoon- 
ery more venerable; deriving it from a feaſt inſtituted 
in Attica by K. Erictheus, called bxphonia. 

Buffoons are the ſame with what we otherwiſe find 
denominated ſcurræ, gelaſiani, minilogi, miniſtelli, goli- 
ardi, joculatores, &. whoſe chief ſcene is laid at the 
tables of great men. Gallienns never fat down to 
meat withont a ſecond table of buffoons by him; Tille- 
mont alſo renders pantomimes by buffoons. In which 


Puffale 


Duſſoon. 
———ů — 


ſenſe lie obſerves, the ſhows of the buftoons were taken 
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Bug. 
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away by Domitian, reſtored by Nervs, and finally abo- 
liſhed by Trajan. 

BUFONIA, ToaD-GrAss: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 22d order, 
Caryophyllex, The calyx is quinquedentate ; there is no 
corolla; the berry is monoſpermous. There is but one 
ſpecies, viz. the tenuifolia, a native of Britain, 

BUYONITA, in natural hiſtory, the toad-ſtone, 
This has been received not only among the liſt of na- 
tive (tones by the generality of authors, but even has 
held a place among the gems, and is (till worn in rings 
by ſome people ; thoagh undoubtedly it is an extraneous 
follil, There has been a ſtrong opinion in the world, 
that it was found in the head of an old toad; and 
that this animal voided it at the mouth, on being pat 
on a red cloth, The general colour of the bufonitze is 
a deep diſky brown ; but it varies greatly in this re- 
ſpect inſeveral ſpecimens, ſome of which are quite black, 
others of au extremely pale, ſample brown, a cheſnut 
colour, liver colour, black, grey, or whitiſh. The bu- 
ſonitæ arc uſually found immerſed in beds of ſtone; 
and fo little doubt is there of what they have originally 
been, viz. the petrified teeth of the lupus piſcis, or 
wolf-fiſh, that part of the jaw of the fiſh has ſometimes 
been found with the teeth petrified in it. The bufo- 
nitæ are ſaid to be cordial and aſtringent : many other 
fanciful virtncs are aſcribed to them; which the preſent 
practice has rejected. | 

BUG, or s, iu zoology, the ancient name of 
a ſpecics of cimex, See CIAExX. | 

Cheap, eaſy, and clean mixture for effettnally deſtray- 
ing Bugcs. Take of the hizbeſt rectified ſpirit of wine, 
(viz. nag that will burn all away dry, and leave 
not the leaſt moiſture behind it, half a pint ; new diſtil- 
led oil, or ſpirit of turpentine, half a pint; mix them 
2 and break into it, in ſmall bits, half an ounce 
of camphire, which will diſſolve it in a few minutes: 
ſhake them well together; and with a piece of ſponge, 
or a bruſh dipt in ſome of it, wet very well the bed or 
furniture wherein thoſe vermin harbour and breed, and 
it will infallibly kill and deſtroy both them and their 
nits, although they ſwarm ever ſo mach. But then the 
bed and furniture muſt be well and thoroughly wet with 
it (the duſt upon them being firſt bruſhed and ſhook off), 
by which means it will neither ſoil, ſtain, nor in the 
leaſt hurt, the fineſt ſilk or damaſk bed that is. The 
quantity here ordered of this mixture (that coſts but 
about a ſhilling) will rid any one bed whatever, tho! it 
ſwarms with buggs. If any buggs ſhould happen to ap- 
pear after once uling it, it will only be for want of well 
wetting the lacing, &c, of the bed, or the folding of the 
linens or curtains near the rings, or the joints or holes 
in and abont the bed or head-board, wherein the buggs 
and nits neſtle and breed; and then their being wetted 
all again with more of the ſame mixture, which driesin 
as falt as you uſe it, pouring ſome of it into the joints 
and holes where the bruch or ſponge cannot reach, will 
never fail abſolutely to deſtroy them all. Some beds 
that have much wood-work can hardly be thoroughly 
cleared without being firſt taken down ; but others that 
tan be drawn out, or that you can get well behind, to 
be done as it ſhould be, may, The ſmell this mixture 
occaſions will be all gone in two or three days; which 
yet is very wholeſome, and to many people agreeable. 
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Remember always to ſhake the mixture together 
well, whenever you uſe it, which muſt be in the day- 
time, not by candle-light, leſt the ſubilety of the mix- 
ture ſhould catch the flame as you are uſing it, and oc- 
caſion damage. 

Early in the ſpring, even in February, the larva of 
theſe creatures begins to burſt from the egg; and it is 


at this ſcaſon that attention is ſo very requiiite, The 


bed ought to be ſtripped of all its furniture ; wbick 
ſhould be waſhed, and even boiled, if linen; if Ruff, it 
ſhould be hot preſſed. The bed-ſtead ſhould be tak- 
en to pieces, duſted, and waſhed with ſpirit of wine 
in the joints, for in thoſe parts the females lay their eggs. 
This done, the joints, crevices, cavities, &c. ſhould be 
well filled with the beſt ſoft 24 with verdi- 
gris and Scots ſuuff, On this ſubſtance the larva, if 
any eſcape the cleanſing, or any, which is common in 
old houſes, creep into the bed-ſtead, will feed at firſt, 
and of courſe be deſtroyed : this laſt will cffeQ the pur- 
wa in houſes where theſe vermin arc not ſo numerous, 

y repeating the operation every three months.—Pro- 


feſſor Kalm + mentions, that, from repeated trials, he 4 Traveh 
has been convinced that ſulphur, if it be properly em- is Ami. 


ployed, entirely deſtroy buggs and their eggs in beds 
or walls, though they were ten times morc numerous 
than the ants on an ant-hill, His tranſlator, Dr For- 
ſter, adds, that a ſlill more eſſectual remedy is, to waſh 
all the infected furniture with a ſolution of arſcnic, 
Sce further the article CIMIC1+UGA, 

BUGEY, a province of France, bounded on the eaſt 
by Savoy, on the welt by Breſſe, on the ſouth by Dau- 
phiny, and on the north by the territory of Gex and 
the Franche Compte. It is abont 40 miles long and 
25 broad, Though it is a country full of hills and ri- 
vers, yet it is fertile in ſome places, the rivers abound 
with trouts, and there are plenty of all forts of game. 
The chief places are Belley the capital, Seiſel, St Ram- 
bert, Fort 'Ecluſe, and Chateau-Neuf. 

BUGGERS, Bulgarii, anciently ſignified a kind of he- 
retics, otherwiſe called Paterini, Cathari, and Albigenſes. 

The word is formed of the French Bongres, and 
that from Bougria or Bulgaria, the country where 
they chiefly appeared. Among other errors, they held, 
that men ought to believe no ſcripture but the New 
Teſtament ; that baptiſm was not neceſſary to infants; 
that huſbands who converſed with their wives could 
not be ſaved; and that an oath was abſolutely un- 
lawful, They were ſtrenuouſly refutcd by Fr. Ro- 
bert, a Dominican, ſurnamed the Bugger, as having 
formerly made profeſſion of this hereſy. 

The Buggers are mentioned by Matthew Paris, in 
the reign of Henry III. under the name of Bugares. 
Circa dies autem illos invaluit haretica pravitas eorum 
gui vulgariter dicuntur Paterini & Bugares, de quorum 
errorbus male tacere quam loqui, 

BUG GER, or BUGGERER, came afterwards to be 
uſed for a Sodomite ; it being one of the imputations 
laid, right or wrong, on the Bulgarian heretics, that 
they taught, or at leaſt praQtiſed, this abominable 
crime. 

Buco ( Bulgarius) is alſo a denomination given 
to uſurers ; uſury being a vice to which the ſame he- 
retics are ſaid to have been much addicted. 

BUGGERY,-or Sopony, is defined by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke to be a carnal copulation againſt * 
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raiſing an edifice ; in which ſenſe it comprehends as Building 
well the expenccs as the invention and execution of { 
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4 they by a confuſiou of ſpecies, that is to ſay, either a 
— — 


man or woman with a brute beaſt; or ſcxes, as a man 
with a man, or a man unnaturally with a woman, It 


the delign. See ARCHITECTURE. — 


is ſaid this ſin againſt God and nature was firſt brought 
into England by the Loinbards. As to its puniſhment, 
the voice of nature and of reaſon, and the expreſs law 


F Levit. zz. of God +, determine it to be capital. Of this we have 


2 ſignal inſtance, long before the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
by the deſtruction of two cities by tire from heaven; fo 
that this is an univerſal, not merely a proviucial, pre- 
cept. Our ancient law, in ſome meaſure, imitated 
this puniſhment, by commanding ſuch miſcreants to be 
burnt to death; though Fleta ſays, they ſhould be bu- 
ried alive; either of which puniſhments was indifferent- 
ly uſed for this crime among the ancient Goths. But 
now the general puniſhment of all felonies is the ſame, 
namely, by hanging: and this offence (being in the 
times of Popery only ſubject to eccleſiaſtical cenſures) 
was made felony without benefit of clergy by ſtatute 
25 Hen, VIII. c. 6. revived and confirmed by 5 Eliz. 
c. 17. And the rule of law herein is, that, if both 
partics are arrived at the 2 of diſcretion, agentes et 
eonſentientes pari pena pletiantur, “ both are liable to 
the ſame puniſhment.” 

BUGIA, a province of the kingdom of Algiers in 
Africa. It is almoſt ſurrounded with mountains; and 
is divided into three parts, Benijubar, Auraz, and La- 
bez. Theſe mountains are peopled with the moſt an- 
cient Arabs, Moors, or Saracens. 'The province is 
yery fertile in corn. 

BuG14, by the Africans called Bugeiab, a maritime 
town of Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers, and ouce 
the capital of the province of that name. It is ſuppo- 
ſed to be the Saldæ of Strabo, built by the Romans. It 
bath a handſome port formed by a narrow neck of land 
running into the ſea; a great part of whoſe promontory 
was forinerly faced with a wall of hewn ſtone ; where 
was likewiſe an aqueduct, which ſupplied the port with 
water, diſcharging it into a capacious baſon ; all which 
now lie in ruins. The city itſelf is built on the ruins 
of a large one, at the ſoot of a high mountain that 
looks towards the north-eaſt ; a great part of whoſe 
walls run up quite to the top of it; where there is al- 
ſo a caſtle that commands the whole town, beſides two 
others at the bottom, built for a ſecurity to the port, 
The inhabitants drive a conſiderable trade in plough- 
fhares, mattocks, and other iron tools, which they ma- 
nufacture from the neighbouring mines. The town is 


watered by a large river, ſuppoſed to be the Naſava of 


Ptolemy. The place is populous, and hath a conſide- 
rable market for iron work, oil, and wax, which is car- 
ried on with great tranquillity ; but is no ſooner over 
than the whole place is in an uproar, ſo that the day 
ſeldom concludes without ſome flagrant inſtance of bar- 
barity. E. Long. 4. N. Lat. 35. 30. 

BUGIE, a town of Egypt, ſituated on the weſtern 
more of the Red Sea almoſt oppoſite to Ziden, the port- 
town of Mecca, and about 100 miles weſt of it. E. 
Long. 36. N. Lat. 22. 15. 

BUGLE, in botany. See AjuGa. 

BUGLOSS, in botany. See ANCHUSA. 

Vipers BucLess, in botany, See Ecnivun. 

BUILDING, a fabric erected by art, either for de- 
votion, maguificence, or conveniency. 


BUILDING is alſouſcd for the art of conſtructing and 


The modern buildings are much more commodiovs, 
as well as beautiful, than thoſe of former times. Of 
old they uſed to dwell in houſes, moſt of them with a 
blind ſtair-caſe, low ceilings, and dark windows; the 
rooms built at random, without any thing of contri- 
vance, and often with ſteps from one to another; ſo 
that one would think the people of former ages were 
afraid of light and freſh air: whereas the genius of 
our times is altogether for light ſtair caſes, Lac ſaſh» 
windows, and lofty ceilings. And ſuch has been our 
builders induſtry in point of compactneſs and unifor- 
mity, that a houſe after the new way will afford, on 
the ſame quantity of ground, almaſt double the con- 
veniences which could be had from an old one. 

By act 11 Geo. I. and 4 Geo. III. for the regulation 
of building within the weekly bills of mortality, and 
in other places therein ſpecified, party walls are re- 
quired to be erected of brick or ſtone, which ſhall be 
two bricks and a half thick in the cellar, two bricks 
thick upwards to the garret floor, &c. and other limi- 
tations are enacted reſpecting the diſpoſition of the 
timbers, &c, And every building is to be ſurveyed ; 
and the perſon who offends againſt the ſtatute in any 
of the particulars recited, is liable to a forfeit of 2501. 
to be levied by warrant of juſtices of the peace. The 
other principal ſtatutes relating to building are 19 
Car. II. c. 3. 22 Car. II. c. 11. 5 Eliz. c. 4. 35 Eliz. 
c. 6. 6 Ann. c. 31. 7 Ann. c. 17. 33 Geo. II. e. 30. 
and 6 Geo. III. c. 37. | 

BUILDING of Ships. See SH1P-BUILDING. 

BUILTH, or BEaLY, a town of South-Wales in 
Brecknockſhire, pleaſantly ſeated on the river Wye, 
over which there is a wooden bridge that leads into 
Radnorſhire. W. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 52. 8. 

BUIS, a territory of France, in Dauphiny. It is a 
ſmall mountainous country, but pretty fertile; and Buis 
and Nions are the principal places. 

BUKARI, a ſmall well-built town of Hungarian 
Dalmatia, ſituated on the Golfo di Bikeriza, in E. 
Long. 20. 53. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

BUK HARIA, a general name for all that vaſt tract 
of land lying between Karazm and the great Xobi, or 
ſandy deſart bordering on China. It derives its name of 
Bukharia from the mogul word Bukhar, which figni- 
fies a learncd man; it being formerly the cuſtom for 
thoſe who wanted inſtruction in the languages and 
ſciences to go into Bukharia, Hence this name ap- 
pears to haye been given to it by the Mogul, who un- 
der Jenghiz Khan conquered the country. It is nearly 
the ſame with that called by the Arabs Mawaralnahr, 
which is little other than a tranſlation of the word 
Tranſoxana, the name formerly given to theſe pro- 
VINCES, 

33 region is divided into Great and Little Buk- 
ria. 

Great Bukharia (which ſeems to comprehend the 
Sogdiana and Battriana of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans with their dependencies) is ſituated between 
the 34th and 46th degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween the 76th and 92d degrees of eaſt longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the river Sir, which ſepa- 
rates it from the domigions of the E/uths or Kalmucks ; 


he 
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ſia on the ſouth ; and by the country of Karazm on 
the weſt : being about 770 miles long from weſt to 
caſt, and 730 miles broad from ſouth to north, It is 
an excceding rich and fertile country ; the mountains 
abound with the richeſt mines; the valleys are of an 
aſtoniſhing fertility in all ſorts of fruit and pulſe ; the 
fields are covered with graſs the height of a man; the 
rivers abound with excellent fiſh ; and wood, which is 
ſcarce over all Grand Tartary, is here in great plenty. 
But all theſe benefits are of little uſe to the Tartar in- 
habitants, who are naturally fo lazy, that they would 
rather go rob and kill their neighbours, than apply 
themſelves to improve the benefits which nature ſo li- 
berally offers them. This country is divided into three 
large provinces, viz. Bukharia proper, Samarcand, and 
Balk; each of which generally has its proper khan. 
The province of Bukharia proper is the mot weſtern 
of the three ; having on the weſt Karazm, on the 
north a deſert, called by the Arabs Caznah, on the eaſt 
the province of Samarcand, and on the ſouth the river 
Amu. It may be about 290 miles long, and 320 
broad, The towns are Bokhara, Zam, Wardanſi, Ka- 
rakul, Siunjbala, Karſhi, Zarjui, Nerſcm, Karmina, 
&c, 

Little Bukharia is fo called, not becauſe it is leſs in 
dimenſions than the other, for in reality it is larger; 
bat becanſe it is inferior to it as to the number and 
beauty of its cities, goodneſs of the ſoil, &c, It is ſur- 
— by deſerts: it has on the weſt, Great Bukha- 
ria; on the north, the country of the Kalmucks ; on 
the eaſt, that of the Moguls ſubject to China; on the 
ſouth, Thibet, and the north-weſt corner of China. It 
is ſituated between the 93d and 118th degrees of caſt 
longitude, and between 35*. 20'. and 459 of north la- 
titude ; being in length from eaſt to weſt about 850 
miles, and in breadth from north to ſonth 580: but if 
its dimenſions be taken according to its ſemicircular 
courſe from the ſouth to the north-c3(t, its length will 
be 1200 miles. It is ſufficiemly populous and fertile; 
but the great elevation of its land, jurned to the height 
of the mountains which bound it in ſeveral parts, par 
ticularly towards the ſouth, renders it much colder 
than from its ſituation might naturally be expected. 
It is very rich in mines of gold and filver ; but the in— 
habitants reap little benefit by them, becauſe neither 
the Eluths nor Kalmucks, who are maſters of the 
country, nor the Bukhars, care to work in them, Ne- 
vertheleſs, they gather abundance of gold from the 
beds of the torrents formed by the melting of the ſnow 
in the ſpring ; and from hence comes all that gold duſt 
which the Bakhars carry into India, China, and Sibe— 
ria, Much muſk is likewiſe found in this country ; 
and all forts of precious (tones, even diamonds ; but 
the inhabitants have not the art of cither cutting or 
poliſhing them. 

The inhabitants both of Great and Little Bukharia, 
are generally thoſe people called Bykhars, They are 
commonly ſun-burned and black-haired ; althongh ſome 
of them are very fair, handſome, and well made, They 
do not want politeneſs, and are addicted to commerce ; 
which they carry on with China, the Indies, Perſia, and 
Ruſſia : but thoſe who deal with them will be ſure of 
being over-reached, if they do not take great care. The 
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habits of the men differ very little from thoſe of the Fokkaris. 
Tartars. Their girdles are like thoſe of the Poles, SS ——— 


The garments of the women differ in nothing from 
thoſe of the men, and are commonly quilred with cot- 
ton. They wear bobs in their ears, 12 inches long; 
part and twiſt their hair in tre ſſes, which they lengthen 
with black ribbands embroidered with gold or ſilver, 
and with great taſlels of ſilk and filver, which han 
down to their heels; three other tufts of a ſmaller ſize 
cover their breaſts. Both ſexes carry about with them 
prayers written by their prieſts, which they keep in a 
ſmall leathern purſe by way of relics. The girls, and 
ſome of the women, tinge their nails red with the juice 
of an herb called by them ena: they dry and pulverize 
it; then mixing it with powder allum, expoſe it in the 
air for 24 hovrs before they uſe it, and the colour laſts 
a long time. Both ſexes wear cloſe breeches, and boots 
of Ruſſia leather, very light, and without heels, or 
leather ſoles; putting on galloches, or high-heeled ſlip- 
pers like the Turks, when they go abroad. They wear 
alſo the ſame ſort of bonnets and covering forthe head; 
only the women ſet off theirs with trinkets, ſmall pieces 
of money, and Chineſe pearls, Wives are diſtinguiſhed 
from maids by a long picce of linen worn under their 
bonnets; which folding round the neck, they tie in a 
knot behind, ſo that one end of it hangs down to the 
wailt, 

The Bukhar houſes are of None, and pretty good; 
but their moveables conſiſt moſtly of ſome China trunks 
plated with iron. Upon theſe, in the day-time, they 
ſpread the quilts they have made uſe of at night, and 
cover them with a cotton carpet of various colours, 
They have likewiſe a curtain ſprigged with flowers and 
various figures; alſo a ſort of bedſtead half a yard high, 
and four yards long, which is hidden in the day-time 
with a carpet. They are very ncat about their victuals; 
which are dreſſed in the maſter's chamber by his ſlaves, 
whom the Bukhars either take or buy from the Ruſ- 
fans, Kalmncks, or other neighbours. For this pur- 
poſe there are in the chamber, according to the large- 
neſs of the family, ſeveral iron pots, fet in a kind of 
range neara chimney, Some have little ovens, made, 
like the reſt of the walls, with a (tiff clay or bricks. 
Their utenſils conſiſt of ſome plates and porringers 
made of Cagua wood or of China, and ſome copper 
veſſels. A picce of coloured calico ſerves them inſtead 
of table cloth and napkins, They uſe neither chairs 
nor tables, Knives nor forks ; but fit croſs-legyed on 
the ground ; and the meat being ſerved up, they pull 
it to pieces with their fingers. Their ſpoons reſemble 
our wooden ladles. Their uſual food is minced meats, 
of which they make pies of the form of a half- moon: 
theſe ſerve for proviſion when the Bukhars go long 
Journeys, eſpecially in winter. They carry them in a 
bag, having firſt expoſed them to the ſroſt ; and when 
boiled in water, they make very good broth, Tea is 
their common drink, of which they have a black ſort 
prepared with milk, ſalt, and butter; cating bread with 
it, when they have auy. 

As the Bukhars buy their wives, paying ſor them 
more or leſs according to their handſomeneſs ; fo the 
ſureſt way to be rich is to have many daughters. Ihe 
perſons to be married muſt not ſee or ſpeak to each 
other from the time of their contract to the day of 
marriage. This is celebrated with three days feaſting, 
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bride's hoaſe, and divert themſelves till midnight, play- 
ing, dancing, ani finging. Next morning ine gueſts 
atſemblc, and help ber to prepare for the ceremony, 
Then, notice being given to tue bridegroom, he ar- 
rives ſoon after, accompanied by ten or twelve of his 
relativus and friends. Theſe are followed by ſome 
playing on flutes, and by an Au (a kind of prieſt), 
Wo lings, while he beats two little timbrels. Tue 
bridcgroom then makes a horſc-· race; which being end- 
ed, he diſtributes the prizes, lix, eight, or twelve, in 
number, according to his ability. They couſiſt of da- 
malks, ſables, fox- ſKkius, calico, or the like, The par- 
ties do not ſee each other while the marriage ceremo- 
ny is performing, but anſwer at a diſtance to the queſ- 
tions aſked by the prieit. As ſoon as it is over, the 
bridegroom returns home with his company ; and after 
dinner carries them to the bride's houſc, and obtains 
leave to ſpeak to her. This done, he goes back, and 
returns again in the evening, when he finds her in bed; 
and, in preſence of all the women, lays himiclt down 
by her in his clothes, but only for a moment. The 
ſame farce is acted for three days ſucceſſively ; but the 
third night he paſſes with her entirely, and the next 
day carries her home. 

Although the prevailing religion throughout all 
Little Bukharia, is the Mahometan, yet all others en- 
joy a perfect toleratiom, The Bukhars fay that God 
firſt communicated the koran to mankind by Moſes 
and the prophets ; that afterwards Mahomet explained, 
and drew a moral from it, which they are obliged to 
receive and practiſe. They hold Chriſt to be a prophet, 
but have no notion of his ſufferings. Yet they belicve 
in the reſurrection, but cannot be perſuaded that any 
mortal ſhall be eternally damned : on they comrary, they 
belicve, that as the dzmons led them into fin, ſo the 
puniſhment will fall on them. They believe moreover, 
that at the laſt day every thing but God will be anni- 
hilated; and, conſequently, that all creatures, the 
devils, angels, and Chriſt bimſclf, will die. Likewiſe, 
that, after the reſurrection, all men, excepting a few of 
the elect, will be purificd or chaſtiſed by fire, every one 
according to his fins, which will be * in the ba» 
lance. They ſay there will be eight different paradiſes 
for the good; and ſeven hells, where linners are to be 
purified by fire; that thoſe who will ſuffer moſt, are 
liars, cheats, and others of that kind: that the elect 
who do not feel the fire will be choſen from the good ; 
viz. one out of 100 men, and one out of 1000 women; 
which little troop will be carricd into one of the para- 
diſes, where they ſhall enjoy all manner of felicity, till 
it mall pleaſe God to create a new world, It is a fin, 
according to them, to ſay, that God is in heaven. 
God, ſay they, is every where; and therefore it dero- 
gates from his omnipreſence to ſay that he is confined 
to any particular place. They keep an annual faſt of 
30 days, from the middle of July to the middle of Au- 
guſt, during which time they taſte nothing all day ; but 
eat twice in the night, at ſunſet and midnight; nor 
do they drink any thing but tea, all 2 liquors be- 
ing forbidden. Whoever tranſgreſſes theſe ordinances 
is obliged to emancipate his moſt valuable ſlave, or to 
give an entertainment to 60 people; he is likewiſe to 
receive 85 ſtrokes on the back with a leathern ſtrap 
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called dura. The common people, however, do not 
obſerve this faſt exactly, and workmen are allowed to 
cat in the day time. The Bukhars ſay prayers five 
times a-day ; before morning, towards noon, afternoon, 
at ſun-ſer, and in the third hour of the night. 

Jenghis Khan, who conquered both the Bukharias 
from the Arabs, left the empire of them to his ſon Ja- 
gatay Khan. He died in the year 1240, and left the 
government to his ſon Kara Kulaku, and of Little 
Bukharia to another called Amul Khoja Khan. Along 
ſucceſſion of khans is enumerated in cach of theſe fa- 
milies, but their hiſtory contains no intereſting parti- 
culars. They are long ſince extin, and the Kalmuck 
Tartars are maſters of the country. 

BUL, in the ancient Hebrew chronology, the eighth 
month of the eccleſiaſtical, and the ſecond of the civil, 
year; it has ſince been called Mar ſhevan, and anſwers 
to our October. | | 

BULAC, a town of Egypt, ſuuated on the eaſtern 
ſhore of the river Nile, about two miles weſt of Grand 
Cairo, of which it is the port town, and contains about 
4000 families. It is a place of great trade, as all the 
veilcls going up and down the Nile make ſome ſtay 
here. It is alſo at this place that they cut the banks 
of the river every year, in order to fill their canals and 
overtlow the neighbouring grounds, without which the 
ſoil would produce neither grain nor herbage. E. Long. 
32. N. Lat. 30. 

BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument, conliſting of ſeve- 
ral pipes of wood tied together with thongs of leather, 
ſo as to form a ſmall interſtice between each pipe, It 
is uſed by the negrocs of Guinea. 

BULARCHUS, a Greek painter ; the firſt who in- 
troduced (among the Greeks at leait) different colours 
in the ſame picture, He flouriſhed 740 B. C. 

BULB, in the anatomy of plants, a kind of large 
bud, generally produced under the ground, upon or 
near the root of certain herbaceous plants, hence deno- 
minated bulbous. 

A bulb is defined by Linnæus to be a ſpecies of hy- 
bernaculum, produced upon the deſcending caudex or 
roct ; conliiting of ſtipulæ, petioli, the rudiments of the 
former lcaves, and ſcales or bark. 

To elucidate this definition, it is proper to remark, 
that every bud contains, in miniature or embryo, 4 
plant, in every reſpect ſimilar io the parent plant upon 
which it is ſeated, Plants therefore are perpetuated 
in the buds, as well as in the fceds; and the ſpecies 
may be renewed with equal efficacy either way. 

The tender rudiments of the future vegetable of 
which the bud is compoſed, are incloſed, and durin 
the ſeverities of winter defended from cold and other 
external injuries, by a hard bark or rind which ge- 
nerally conſiſts of a number of ſcales placed over each 
other like tiles, and faſtened together by meaus of a 
tenacious, reſinous, and frequently odoriferons, ſubs 
ſtance. Thus defended, the buds remaip upon different 
parts of the mother plant, till the enſuing ſpring; and 
are, therefore, with great propriety, denominated by 
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Linnzus the hybernaculum or winter quarters of the fu- 


tare vegetable. 

With reſpect to their place, buds are fituated either 
upon the ſtem and branches, or upon the roots: the 
former are ſtyled gemmæ or buds properly ſo called; 
but as they ſubſiſt ſeveral years by their roots, may be 

furniſhed 
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farnifhed with the other ſpecies of hybernaculum, called 


., which, according to the definition, are ſeated 


upon the deſcending caude x or root. 

Again, trees which arc perennial, with a woody and 
durable ſtem or tunk, bave generally proper buds or 
gemme, but no bulbs, 

In bulbous plants, as the tnlip, onion, or lily, what 
we generally call the roct, is in fact a bulb or hyberna- 
eulum, which incloſes and ſecures the embryo or 
futare ſhoot. 

At the lower part of this bulb may be obſerved a 
fleſhy knob or tubercle, from whence proceed a num- 
ber of fibres or threads. This knob, with the fibres 
attached to and hanging from it, is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the true root; the upper part being only the 
cradle or nurſery of the future ſtem, which after the 
bulb has repaired a certain number of times, it pe- 


riſhes; but not till it has produced at its ſides a num- 


ber of ſmaller bulbs or ſuckers for perpetuating the 
ſpecies. 

One part of Linnæus's definition till remains ob- 
ſcure. The bulb, ſays he, is compoſed of the remains 
or rudiments of the former leaves of the plant; rudi 
mentorum foliorum præteritorum. 

It is eaſy to comprehend that buds contain the ru- 
diments of the future leaves; but how can bulbs be ſaid 
to contain the rudiments of leaves that, to all appear- 
ance, are already periſhed? To explain this, let it be 
obſerved, that, in the opinion of very eminent botaniſts, 
the root, in a very great number of percnnial herbs, is 
annually renewed or repaired out of the trunk or (talk 
itſelf; in which ſenſe only, roots are properly ſaid to 
deſcend. 
In the perennials alluded to, the baſis of the ſtalk 
continually, and by inſenſible degrees, deſcends below 
the ſurface of the earth, and is thus changed into a true 
root; which root, by the continuance of the ſaid mo- 
tion of the ſtalk, alſo deſcends; and thus, according to 
the durableneſs of its ſubſtance, becomes a longer or 
ſhorter root; the elder or lower part rotting off in pro- 

rtion as the upper is generated out of the ſtalk, 

hus, in brownwort, the baſis of the ſtalk, ſinking down 
by degrees till it is hid under the ground, becomes the 


upper part of the root; and continuing ſtill to fink, 


the next year becomes the lower part, and the follow- 
ing year rots away. 

This is exactly what obtains in bulbous roots, as 
well as in the far greater number of other herbaceous 
perennials, as arum, valerian, tanſy, ſapphire, prim- 
roſe, woodſorrel, iris, and others. 

The immediate viſible cauſe of this deſcent is the 
ftring-roots which this kind of trunks frequently put 
forth; which deſcending themſelves directly into the 
ground, ſerve like ſo many ropes for pulling the trunk 
after them. Hence the tuberous roots of iris are 
ſometimes obſerved to reaſcend a little upon the rot- 
ting or fading away of the ſtring-roots which hang at 
them. | 

In bulbous roots, where the ſtalk and former leaves 
of the plant are ſunk below, and formed into what is 
called the by/b or wintering of the future vegetable, 
the radicles or ſmall fibres that hang from the bulb are 
to be conſidered as the root; that is, the part which 
furniſhes nouriſhment to the plant: the ſeveral rinds 
and ſhells whereof chiefly the bolb conliſts, ſucceſſively 
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periſh and ſhrink up into ſo many dry ſkins; betwixt Bulbocdfis: 
which, and in their centre, arc 4 other leaves num 
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and ſhells, and the bulb is perpetuated. 


I 
What has been ſaid of the deſcent of roots by the Bulgaria. 


ſinking of the ſtalk, is further confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of certain roots; as of valerian, plantago 
major, and devil's bit, in which the lower part appears 
bitten or chopped off. In theſc the lower part rot- 
ting off as the upper deſcends, the living remainder 
becomes ſtumped, or ſeems bitten. 

All buJboas roots, ſays the learned Dr Grew, in his 
anatomy of plants, may be conſidered as hermaphrodite 
roots, or root and trunk both together: for the radi- 
cles or ſtrings only are abſolute roots; the bulb actu- 
ally containing thoſe parts which ſpringing up make 
the body or leaves of the plant; ſo that it may be re- 
garded az a large bud under ground. | 

Bulbous roots are ſaid to be ſolid, when compoſed 
of one uniform lump of matter; tunicated, when form- 
ed of multitudes of coats furroundigg one another; 
ſquamoſe, when compoſed of, or covered with, leſſer 
flakes; duplicate, when there are only two to each 
plant; and aggregate, when there is ſuch a congeries 
of ſuch roots to cach plant. 

BULBOCASTANUM, in botony. See Bu- 
NIUM, 

BULBOCODIUM, MOUNTAIN-SAFFRON: a ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hexan- 
dria claſs of plants; and, in the natural method, rank- 
ing under the gth order, Spathacex. The corolla is 
funnel-ſhaped, and hexapetalous, with the heels nar- 
row, ſupporting the ſtamina. There are two ſpecies, 
the alpinum and vernum. The firſt ſort grows natu- 
rally on the Alps, and alſo on Snowdon in Wales. It 
hath a ſmall bulbous root, which ſends forth a few 
long narrow leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of ſaffron, but 
narrower, In the 'middle of theſe the flower comes 
out, which ſtands on the top of the footſtalk, growing 
ere, and is ſhaped like thoſe of the crocus, but 
ſmaller; the footſtalk riſes about three inches high, 
and hath four or five ſhort narrow leaves placed alter- 
nately upon it below the flower. This flowers in March, 
and the ſceds are ripe in May. The ſecond is a native 
of Spain. It hath a bulbous root ſhaped like thoſe of 
the ſnow-drop, which ſends out three or four ſpear- 
ſhaped concave leaves, between which comes ont the 
flower, ſtanding on a very ſhort footſtalk. The flow. 
ers appear about the ſame time with the laſt; at firſt 
they are of a pale colour, but afterwards change to a 
whitiſh purple. Theſe plants may be propagated by 
off-ſers at the decay of the flower and leaf every ſecond 
or third year; alſo, by ſowing the ſeed in pots in au- 
tumn, ſheltering them in a frame from froſt ; and the 
plants will appear in the ſpring, which, at the decay 
of the leaves, may be taken up for planting in the 
borders in October, where they will flower the year 
following. 

BULBOSE, or Burzovs. Sec Bors. 

BULEUTA, in Grecian antiquity, were magiſ- 
trates anſwering to the decuriones among the Romans. 
Sec DEcURIO. 

BULFINCH, in ornithology. See Lox1a. 

BULGARIA, a ſmall province of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, bounded on the north by Wallachia, on the eaſt 
by the Black ſca, on the ſouth by Romania and Ma- 

cedonia, 


Bulgaria cedonia, and on the weſt by Servia. 
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It is very narrow, 
but 325 miles long on the nde of the Danube, from 
Servia till it falls into the Black ſea. 

The Bulgarians anciently inhabited the plains of 
Sarmatia that extended along the banks of the Volga, 
Thence they migrated, about the middle of the 7th 
century of the Chriſtian era, in queſt of new ſettle- 
ments. A large body of them paiſed the Danube, 
and took polleſſion of the country adjacent to the 
weſtern coaſt of the Enxine ſea, Several attempts 
were made by the Romans to diſpoſleſs and extripate 
them: Bat they defended themſelves with equal re- 
ſolution and ſucceſs. Conſtantine III. being defeated 
and intimidated, concluded an iguominious peace with 
them (A. D. 6738), and purchaſed their friendihip by 
the payment of an annual tribute. Juſtinian II. re- 
faſed to comply with theſe diſhonourable terms, and 
invaded their territories (A. D, 687) ; but he was 
defeated, and conſtrained to renew the treaty, War 
was carried on, almoſt without .interruption, between 
them and the eaſtern emperors, during the courſe of 
ſeveral centuries. After a long and doubtful ſtruggle, 
the Romans prevailed ; and the emperor Baſil reduced 
Bulgaria to the form of a province (A. D. 1019). 
From this time the Bulgarians remained in ſubjection, 
and were governed by Roman dukes, until the reign 
of Iſaac Angelus, when they revolted (A. D. 1186). 

The hiltory of Bulgaria, in the ſublequent period, 

ſcarcely merits attention, Stephen IV. king of Hun- 
gary, having defeated the Bulgarians, obliged them to 
acknowledge him as their ſovereign. His ſucceſſors 
were ſtyled kings of Hungary and Bulgaria ; and this 
title was tranſmitted, together with the kingdom of 
Hungary, to the houſe of Auſtria. 
By the aid of the eaſtern emperors they threw off 
the Hungarian yoke ; and, in return, they afliſted 
their ally in an attempt to recover Adrianople (A. D. 
1369). Provoked by this combination, Amurath in- 
vaded their country ; and Bajazet, his ſucceſſor, com- 
pleted the conqueſt of it (A. D. 1396). 

Bulgaria ſtill remains a province of the Ottoman em- 
pire. The inhabitants are Chriſtians ; but extremely 
ignorant, inſomuch that they ſeem to know nothing 
of Chriſtianity but baptiſm and faſting, It is divided 
into four ſangiacates ; Byden, Sardice, Nicopolis, and 
Siliſtria. The chief towns are of the ſame names, ex- 
cept Sardice, which is now called Sophia. 

- BuLcAarRran Language, the ſame wich the ScrA- 
VONIC, 

BULIMY, a diſcaſe in which the patient is affected 
with an inſatiable and perpetual deſire of cating ; and, 
nuleſs he is indulged, he often falls into fainting fits. 
It is alſo called fames canina, canine appetite, See 
MEen1cineg-Tndex. 

- BULITHUS, a ſtone found either in the gall-blad- 
der, or in the kidneys and bladder, of an ox. See 
Bos. 

BULK, of a Suir, the whole content in the hold 
for the ſtowage of goods. 

BuLKk- Heads are partitions made athwart the ſhip 
with boards, by which one part 1s divided from the 
other; as the great cabbin, gun-room, bread-room, 
and ſeveral other diviſions. The bu/k-head afore is the 
partition between the fore-caſiic and gratings in the 
head. | 

Vor. III. 
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BULL (Dr John), a celebrated muſician and com- 
poler, was born in Somerſetſhire about the year 1563, 
and, as it is ſaid, was of the Somerſet family. He 
was educated under Blitheman. In 1586, he was ad- 
mitted at Oxford to the degree of bachelor of mulic, 
having practiſed in that faculty 14 years; and in 1592, 


was created doctor in the univerſity of Cambridge. 


In 1591, he was appointed organiſt of the queen's 
chapel, in the room of his maſter, Blitheman. 

Bull was the firſt Greſham profeſſor of mulic, and 
was appointed to that ſtation upon the ſpecial recom- 
mendation of queen Elizabeth. However ſkilful he 
might be in his profeſſion, it ſeems he was not able te 
read his lectures in Latin; and therefore, by a ſpecial 
proviſion in the ordinances reſpecting the Greſham 
profeſſors, made anno 1597, it is declared, that be- 
cauſe Dr Bull is recommended to the place of muſic- 
profeſlor by the queen's moſt excellent majeſty, being 
not able to ſpeak Latin, his lectures are permitted to 


be altogether Engliſh, ſo long as he ſhall continue 


muſic- profeſſor there, 

In the year 160, he went abroad for the recovery 
of his health, which at that time was dectining ; and 
daring his abſence was permitted to ſubſtitute, as his 
deputy, a ſon of William Bird, named Thomas. He 
travelled incognito into France and Germany; and 
Wood takes occaſion to relate a ſtory of him while a- 
broad, which the reader ſhall have in his own words. 

* Dr Bull hearing of a famous muſician belonging 
to a cathedral in St Omer's, he applied himſelf, as a 
novice, to him, to learn ſomething of his faculty, and 
to ſee and admire his works, This muſician, after 
ſome diſcourſe had paſſed between them, conducted 
Bull to a veſtry or mulic-ſchool joining to the cathe- 
dra], and ſhewed him a leſſon or ſong of 40 parts; and 
then make a vannting challenge to any perſon in the 
world to add one part more to them, ſuppoſing it to 
be ſo complete and full, that it was impoſſible for any 
mortal man to correct or add to it. Bull thereupon, 
deſiring the uſe of pen, ink, and ruled paper, ſuch as 
we call muſical paper, prayed the muſician to lock him 
up in the ſaid ſchool for two or three hours; which 
being done, not without great diſdain by the muſi- 
cian, Bull, in that time or leſs, added 4o more parts 
to the ſaid leſſon or ſong. The muſician thereupon 
being called in, he viewed it, tried it, and retried it; 
at length he burſt out into a great ecſtaſy, and ſwore 
by the great God, that he that added theſe 40 parts 
muſt either be the devil or Dr Bull. Whereupon Bull 
making himſelf known, the muſician fell down and 
adored him. Afterwards, continuing there and jn 
thoſe parts for a time, he became ſo much admired, 
that he was courted to accept of any place of prefer- 
ment ſuitable to his profeſſion, either within the do- 
minions of the emperor, the king of France, or Spain; 
but the tidings of theſe tranſactions coming to the 
Englifh court, queen Elizabeth commanded him home.“ 
Faſhi, anno 1586. 

Dr Ward, who has given the life of Dr Bull, in his 
lives of the Greſham profeſſors, relates, that upon the 
deceaſe of queen Elizabeth he became chief organiſt to 
king James, and had the honour of entertaining his 
majeſty and prince Henry at Merchant Taylor's hall 
with his performance on the * The ſame author 
proceeds to relate, that in 1613 Bull quitted Eng- 
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land and went to reſide in the Netherlands, where he 
was admitted into the ſervice of the archduke. He 
ſnggeſts, as the reaſon of Ball's retirement, that the 
ſcience began to ſink in the reign of king James; which 


he infers from that want of court-patronage, which, it 


ſeems, induced the muſicians of that day to dedicate 
their works to one another, But ſurely Bull had none 
of theſe reaſons to complain of being flighted that o- 
thers had, He was in the ſervice of the chapel, and at 
the head of the prince's muſicians; and in the year 1604 
his ſalary forthe chapei-duty had been augmented. The 
circumſtances of his departure from England may be 
collected from the following entry now io be ſeen in the 
cheque book: 1613, John Bull doctor of muſic went 
beyond ſeas without licence, and was admitted into the 
archduke's ſervice, and entered into paie there about 
Mich, and Peter Hopkins a baſe from Paul's was ſworn 
into his place the 27th of December following. His 
wages from Mich. unto the day of the ſwearing of the 
ſaid Peter Hopkins was diſpoſed of by the deane of his 
majeſty's chapel.” Wood ſays, that Dr Bull died at 
Hambaurgh : others have ſaid at Lubeck. 

The only works of Bull in print are leſſons in the 
% Parthenia, or the maiden-hcad of the firſt muſic that 
ever was printed for the virginals.” An anthem of his, 
„Deliver me, O God,“ is to be found in Bernard's 
collection of church-muſic, Dr Ward has given along 
lift of .compoſttions of Dr Ball in manaſcript in the col- 
lection of the late Dr Pepuſch, by which it appears 
that he was equally excellent in vocal and inſtrumental 
harmony, By ſome of the leſſons in the Parthenia it 
ſeems that he was poſſe ſſed of a power of execution on 
the harptichord far beyond what is generally conceived 
of the maſters of that time. As to his leſſons, they 
were, in the cſtimation of Dr Pepuſch, not only for 
the harmony and contrivance, but for air and modula- 
tion, fo excellent, that he ſcrupled not to prefer them 
to thoſe of Couperin, Scarlatti, and others of the mo- 
dern compoſers for the harpſichord. 

Burr (George), biſhop of St David's, was born at 
Wells, in 1534; and educated at Excter college, in 
Oxford. The firſt beneftice he enjoyed was that of St 
George's, near Briſtol, whence he roſe ſucceſſively to be 
rector of Suddington in Glouſterſhire, prebendary of 
Glouceſter, archdeacon, of Llandaff, and in 1705 bi- 
op of St David's. This dignity hc enjoyed about 
four years, and died in 1709. During the uſurpation 
of Cromwell, he adhered (tcadily, though (till with 
great prudence, to the forms of the church of England ; 
and in the reign of James II. preached very ſtrenuouſly 
againſt the errors of Popery. He wrote, 1. A de- 
fence of the Nicene faith. 2. Apoltolical harmony. 
3. Primitive apoſtolical tradition ; and other works. 

Bort, in Zoology. Sce Bos. 

Wild Bolts. The wild bulls now ſo numerous on 
the continent of America, are ſaid to have ſprung from 
one bull and ſeven cows, which were carried thither by 
ſome of the firſt conquerors, For the manner of hunt- 
ing theſe, ſee BucAxEERS. 

Burt, in aſtronomy. See ASTRONOMY, n“ 406, 

Burt's Eye, among ſeamen, a ſmall, obſcure, ſub- 
lime cloud, ruddy in the middle, that ſometimes ap- 
pear to mariners, and is the immediate forerunner of a 
great ſtorm at ſea, 4 
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mong the Spaniards and Portugueſe, conſiſting in a kind 


of combat of a cavalicr or a torreadore againſt a wild bull. 


cither on foot or on horſcback, by riding at him with 
a lance, The Spaniards have bull-fights, i. c. feaſts 
attended with ſhews, in bonour of St John, the Virgin 
Mary, &c. This ſport the Spaniards received from 
the Moors, among whom it was celebrated with great 
eclat. Some think that the Moors might bave received 
the cuſtom from the Romans, and they trom the Greeks. 
Dr Plot is of opinion, that the Tavpox ahl njipas As 
mong the Theflalians, who firſt inſtituted this g-me, 
and of whom ſulius Cæſar learned and brought it to 
Rome, were the origin both of the Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe bull-fighting, and of the Engliſh bull-running. 
This practice was prohibited by Pope Pius V. under 
pain of excommunication incurred % facto. But ſuc- 
ccediug popes have granted ſeveral mitigations in be- 
half of the toradors, 

From the following account of a bull-feaſt in the 
Coliſcam at Rome 1332, extracted from Muratori by 
Mr Gibbon, the reader may form ſome idea of the 
pomp, the ceremonies, and the danger, which attend- 
ed theſe exhibitions. © A general proclamation as far 
as Rimini and Ravenna invited the nobles to exerciſe 
their {kill and courage in this perilous adventure. The 
Roman ladies were marſhalled in three ſquadrons, and 
{cated in three balconies, which on this day, the third 
of September, were lined with ſcarlet cloth. The fair 
Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from beyond the 
Tiber, a pure and native race, who ſtill repreſent the 
features and character of amiquity, The remainder 
of the city was divided between the Colonna and Ur- 
ſini familics : the two factions were proud of the num- 
ber and beauty of their female bands ; the charms of 
Savella Urſini are mentioned with praiſe ; and the Co- 
lonna regretted the abſence of the youngeſt of their 
houſe, who had ſprained her ancle in the garden of 
Nero's tower. The lots of the champions were drawn 
by an old and reſpectable citizen; and they deſcended 
into the arena, or pit, ts encounter the wild-bulls, on 
foot as it ſhould ſeem, with a ſingle ſpear. Amidſt 
the crowd, our annaliſt has ſelected the names, colours, 
and devices, of 20 of the moſt conſpicuous knights. 
Several of the names are the moſt illuſtrious of Rome 
and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; Malateſta, Polenta, della 
Valle, Caſarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, Annibaldi, 
Altieri, Corſi, The colours were adapted to their taſte 
aud ſituation, And the devices are expreſſive of hope or 
deſpair, and breathe the ſpirit of gallantry and arms. 
« am alone, like the youngeſt 7 Horatii, the 
confidence of an intrepid ſtranger : “ I live diſconſo- 
late,“ a weeping widower : „“I burn under the aſhes,” 
a diſcreet lover: “ I adore Lavina or Lucretia, the 
ambiguous declaration of a modern paſſion : “ My 
faith is pure,“ the motto of a white livery : “ Who 
is ſtronger than myſelf !?“ of a lion's hide: “ If I am 
drowned in blood, what a pleaſant death!“ the wiſh 
of ferocions courage. The pride or prudence of the 
Urſini reſtrained them from the field, which was oc- 
cupied by three of their hereditary rivals, whoſe in- 
ſcriptions denoted the lofty greatneſs of the Colonna 
name: „“ Though ſad, I am ſtrong :** “ Strong as 1 
am great: If I fall (addreſſing himſelf to the ſpec- 
tators) you fall with me :''—intimating (ſays the wri- 
ter), that while the other families were the ſubjects 
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the Vatican, they alone were the ſupporters of the ca- 


gerous and bloody. Every champion ſucceſſively en- 
countered 2 wild bull ; and the victory may be aſcribed 
to the quadrupeds, ſince no more than eleven were left 
on the field, with the loſs of nine wounded and eighteen 
killed on the fide of their adverſarics. Some of the 
nobleſt families might mourn ; but the pomp of the 
funcrals, in the churches of St John Lateran and St 
Maria Maggiore, afforded a ſecond holiday to the peo- 
le. —Doubtleſs it was not in ſuch conflicts that the 
blood of the Romans ſhould have been ſhed: yet, in 
blaming their raſhneſs, we are compelled to applaud 
their gallantry ; and the noble volunteers, who diſplay 
their magnificence aud riſk their lives under the bal- 
conies of the fair, excite a more generous ſympathy 
than the thouſands of captives and maleſactors who 
were reluctantly dragged to the ſcene of ilaughiter.“ 

A ſtriking relic of barbarity in the Spanith man- 
ners of the preſent day, is the excellive attachment of 
that nation to bull-fights, a ſpectacle which thocks the 
delicacy of every other people in Europe, Many Spa- 
niards conſider this practice as the ſure means of pre- 
ſerving that energy by which they are characteriſed, 
and of habitnating them to violent emotions, which 
are terrible only to timid minds. But it ſeems difficult 
to comprehend what relation there is between bra- 
very and a ſpectacle where the aſſiſtants now run no dan- 
ger; where the actors prove by the few accidents which 
befal them, that theirs has nothing in it very intereſting; 
and where the unhappy victims meet only with cer- 
tain death as the reward of their vigour and courage. 
Another proof that theſe ſpectacles have liule or no 
influence on the diſpoſition of the mind is, that chil- 
dren, old men, and people of all ages, ſtations, and 
characters, aſſiſt at them : and yet their being accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch bloody entertainments appear neither 
to correct their weakneſs and timidity, nor alter the 
mildneſs of their manners. 

The bull-fights are very expenſive; but they bring 
great gain to the undertakers. The worlt places colt 
two or four rials, according as they are in the ſun or 
in the ſhade. The price of the higheſt is a dollar. 
When the price of the horſes and bulls, and the wages 


of the Torreadores, have been paid out of this money, 


the reſt is generally appropriated to pious foundations ; 
at Madrid it forms one of the principal funds of the 
hoſpital. It is only during ſummer that theſe combats 
are exhibired, becauſe the ſeaſon then permits the ſpec- 
tators to fit in the open air, and becauſe the bulls are 
then more vigorous. Thoſe which are of the beſt 
breed are condemned to this kind of ſacrifice; and 
connoiſſcurs are ſo well acquainted with their diſtin- 
gniſhing marks, that as ſoon as a bull appears upon the 
arena, they can mention the place where he was rear- 
ed. This arena is a kind of circus ſurrounded by about 
a dozen of ſeats, riſing one above another ; the high- 
eſt of which only is covered. The boxes occupy the 
lower part of the edifice. In ſome cities, Valladolid 
for example, which have no place particularly ſet apart 
for theſe gombats, the principal ſquare is converted in- 
to a thea The balconies of the nouſes arc widen- 
ed, ſo as to project over the ſtreets which end there; 
and it is really a very intereſting ſight to ſee the diffe- 
rent claſſes of people aſſembled around this ſquare, wait- 
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ing for the ſignal when the entertainment is to com- 


mence, and exhibiting every external ſignu of impatience > ———— 


and joy. The ſpectacle commences by a kind of pro- 
ceſſion around the ſquare, in which appear, both on 
horſeback and on foot, the combatants who are to at- 
tack the fierceanimal ; after which two alguazils, dreſ- 
led in perukes and black robes, advance with great 
gravity on horſeback; who go and aſk from the“ 
preſident of the entertainment an order for it to com- 
mence. A ſignal is immediately given; and the ani— 
mal, which was before ſhut up in a kind of hovel 
with a door opening into the ſquare, ſoon makes his 
appearance. The officers of juſtice, who have nothing 
to do with the bull, prudently haſten to retire, and 
their tright is a prelude to the cruel pleaſure which 
the ſpectators are about to enjoy. The bull, however, 
is received with lond thous, and almoſt ſtunned by the 
noily expreſſions of their joy, He has to contend fir{t 
againſt the picadores, combatants on horſeback, who, 
dreſſed according to the ancient Spaniſh manner, and 
as it were fixed to their ſaddles, wait for him, each 
being armed with a long lance. This exerciſe, which 
requires ſtrength, courage, and dexterity, is not con- 
ſidered as diſgraceful, Formerly, the greateſt lords 
did not diſdain to practiſe it; even at preſent ſome of 
the hidalgos ſolicit for the honour of fighting the bull 
on horſeback, and they are then previoully preſented to 
the people, under the auſpices of a patron, who is 
commonly one of the principal perſonages at court, 
The picadores, whoever they may be, open the ſcene. 
Ir often happens that the ball, without being provoked, 
darts upon them, and every body entertains a favour- 
able opinion of his courage. If, notwithſtanding the 
ſharp pointed weapon which defends his attack, he re- 
tarns immediately to the charge, their ſhouts are re- 
doubled, as their joy is converted into enthuſiaſm; bur 
if the bull, ſtruck with terror, appears pacific, and 
avoids his perſecutors, by walking round the ſquare in 
a timid manner, he is hooted at and hiſſed by the 
whole ſpectators, and all thoſe near whom he palles 
load him with blows and reproaches. He ſee ms then 
to be a common enemy, who has ſome great crime 10 
expiate; or a victim, in the ſacrifice of which all the 
people are intereſted. If nothing can awaken his 
courage, he is judged unworthy of being tormented 
by them; the cry of perros, perros, brings forth new 
enemies againſt him, and large dogs are let looſe upon 
him, which ſeize him by the neck and ears in a furious 
manner. The animal then finds the uſe of thoſe wea- 
pons with which nature has furniſhed him; he toſſes 
the dogs into the air, who fall down ſtunned, and 
ſometimes mangled; they however recover, renew the 
combat, and generally finiſh by overcoming their ad- 
verſary, who thus perifſhes ignobly. If, on ther other 
hand, he preſents himſclf with a good grace, he runs 
a longer and nobler, but a much more painful career. 
The firſt act of the tragedy belongs to the comba- 
tants on horſeback ; this is the moſt animated and 
bloody of all the ſcenes, and often the moſt diſguſting. 
The irritated animal braves the pointed ſteel which 
makes deep wounds in his neck, atiacks with ſury the 
innocent horſe who carries his enemy, rips up his ſides, 
and overturns him together with bis rider. The lat- 
ter, then diſmounted and diſarmed, would be expoſed 
to imminent danger, did not combatants on ſoot, called 
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chulos, come io divert the bull's attention, and to pro- 
voke him, by ſhaking before him different pieces of 
cloth of various colours, It is, bowever, at their own 
riſk that they thus fave the diſmounted horſeman ; for 
the bull ſometimes purſues them, and they have then 
need for all their agility. They often eſcape from him 
by letting fall in his way the picce of ſtuff which was 
their only arms, and againſt which the deceived ani- 
mal expends all his fury. Sometimes he does not accept 
this ſubſtitate, and the combatant has no other reſource 
hut to throw himſelf ſpeedily over a barrier, {x feet 
high, which incloſcs the interior part of the arena. 
In ſome places this barrier is double, and the interme- 
diate ſpace forms a kind of circular gallery, behind 
which the purſued torreadore is in ſafety. But when 
the barrier is ſingle, the bull attempts to jump over it, 
and often ſicceeds. The reader may eaſily imagine 


in what conſternation the neareſt of the ſpectators 


then are; their haſte to get ont of the way, and to 
crowd to the upper benches, become often more fatal 
to them than even the fury of the bull, who, ſtumbling 
at every ſtep, on account off the narrowneſs of the 
place and the inequality of the ground, thinks rather 
of his own lafety than of revenge, and beſides ſoon 
falls under the blows which are given to him from all 
quarters, 

Except in ſuch caſes, which are very rare, he im- 
mediately returns. His adverſary recovered, has had 
time to get up; he immediately remounts his horſc, 
provided the latter is not killed or rendered unfit for 
ſervice, and the attack commences; but he is often 
obliged to change his horſe ſeveral times. Expreſſions 
cannot then be found to celebrate theſe acts of prow- 
efs, which for ſeveral days become the favourite topic 
of converſation, The horſes, very affecting models of pa- 
tience, courage, and docility, may be ſcen treading under 
their ſeet their own bloody entrails, which drop from 
their ſides half torn open, and yet obeying, for ſome 
time after, the hand which condacts them to new tor- 
tures. Spectators of delicacy are then filled with diſ- 
guſt, which converts their pleaſure into pain. A new 
act is however preparing, which reconciles them to 
the entertainment. As ſoon as it is concluded that 
the bull has been ſufficiently rormented by the comba- 
tants on horſeback, they retire and leave him to be 
irritated by thoſe on foot. The latter, who are called 
banderilleros go before the animal; and the moment 
he darts upon them they plunge into his neck, two by 
two, a kind of darts called banderi//as, the points of 
which are hooked, and which are ornamented with 
ſmall ſtreamers made of colonred paper. The fury of 
the bull is now redonbled ; he roars, toſſes his head, 
and the vain efforts which he makes ſerve only to in- 
creaſe the'pain of his wounds: this laſt ſcene calls forth 
all the agility of his adverſaries. The ſpectators at 
firſt tremble for them, when they behold them braving 
{> near the horns of this formidable animal; but their 
hands, well exerciſed, aim their blows fo ſkilfully, and 
they avoid the danger ſo nimbly, that after having 
ſeen them a few times, one neither pitres nor admires 
them, and their addreſs and dexterity ſeem only to 
be a ſmall epiſode of the tragedy, which concludes in 
the following manner: When the vigour of the bull 
appears to be almoſt exhauſted ; when his blood, iſſuing 
from twenty wounds, ſtreams along his neck and moi- 
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the entertainment gives the ſignal of death, which is 
announced by the ſound of trumgets. The matador 
then advances, and all the reſt quit the arena; with 
one hand he holds a long dagger, and with the other 
a Kind of flag, which he waves backwards and for- 
wards before his adverſary, They both ſtop and gaze 
at one another; and while the agility of the matador 
deccives the impetuoſity of the bull, the pleaſure of 
the ſpectators, which was for ſome time ſuſpended, is 
again awakened into life. Sometimes the bull remains 
motionleſs, throws vp the earth with his foot, aud ap- 
pears as if meditating revenge. 

The bull in this condition, and the matador who 
calculates his motions and divines his projects, form a 
group which an able pencil might not diſdain to deit- 
neate. The aſſembly in ſilence behold this dumb ſcenc., 
The matator at length gives the mortal blow ; 2nd if 
the animal immediately falls, a thouſand voices pro- 
claim with loud ſhouts the triumph of the conqueror ; 
but if the blow is not decitive, if the bull ſurvives and 
ſecs (till to brave the fatal ſteel, murmurs ſucceed to 
applauſe, and the matadore, whoſe glory was about to 
he raiſed to the ſkies, is conſidered only as an unſkil- 
ful butcher. He endeavours to be ſoon revenged, 
and to diſarm his judges of their ſeverity. His zeal 
ſometimes degenerates into blind fury, and his parti- 
zans treinble for the conſcquences of his imprudence. 
He at length directs his blow better. The animal vo- 
mits vp blood ; he ſtaggers and falls, while his con- 
queror is intoxicated with the applauſes of the pcople. 
Three mules, ornamented with bells and ſtreamers, 
come to terminate the tragedy. A rope is tied around 
the bull's horns, which have betrayed his valour, and 
the animal, which a little before was furious and 
proud is dragged ipnominiouſly from the arena which 
he has honoured, and leaves only the traces of his 
blood and the remembrance of his exploits, which are 
ſoon effaced on the appearance of his ſucceſſor. On 
each of the days ſet apart for theſe entertainments, 
ſix are thus ſacrificed in the morning, and twelve in 
The three Jaſt arc 
given excluſively to the matador, who, without the 
aſſiſtance of the picadores, exerts his ingenuity to va- 
ry the pleaſure of the ſpectators. Sometimes he cauſcs 
them to be combated by ſome intrepid ſtranger, who 
attacks them mounted on the back of another bull, 
and ſometimes he matches them with a bear: this laſt 
method is generally deſtined for the pleaſure of the 
populace. The points of the bull's horns are concealed 
by ſomething wrapped round them, which breaks their 
force. The animal, when in this ſtate is called Eu- 
bolads, has power neither to pierce nor to tear his an- 
tagoniſt. The amateurs then deſcend in great num— 
bers to torment him, each after his own manner, and 
often expiate this cruel pleaſure by violent contuſions; 
bat the bull always falls at length under the ſtroke of 
the matador, The few ſpectators who are not in- 
fected by the general madneſs for this ſport, regret that 
thoſe wretched animals do not, at leaſt, pagęhaſe their 
lives at the expence of ſo many torments ſo many 
efforts of courage; they would willingly aſſiſt them to 
eſcape from their perſecutors. In the minds of ſuch 
ſpectators diſguſt ſucceeds compaſſion, and ſatiety oe 
ceeds 
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ceeds diſguſt. Such a ſcries of uniform ſcenes makes 
that intereſt become lauguid, which this ſpectacle, on 
its commeticement, ſeemed to promiſe, But to con- 
noiſſcurs, who have thoroughly ſtucicd all the ſtrata- 
gems of the bull, the reſources of his addreſs and fury, 
and the different methods of irritating, tormenting, 
and deceiving him, none of theſe ſcenes reſembles 
another, and they pity thoſe frivoluus obleryvers who 
cannot remark all their varieties. 

The Spaniſh government are very ſenſible of the 
moral and political inconveniences ariling from this 
ſpecies of plirenſy. They have long lince perceived, 
that among a people whom they with to encourage to 
labour, it is the cauſe of much diforder and diſſipation; 
and that it hurts agriculture, by deſtroying a great 
number of robuſt animals, which might be uſetully 
employed: bat they are obliged to manage with cau- 
tion a taſte which it might be dangerous to attempt 
to aboliſh precipitately. They are, however, far from 
encouraging it. The court itſelf formerly reckoned 
bull-fighis among the number of its feſtivals, which 
were given at certain periods. The Plaza Mayor was 
the theatre of them, and the King and the royal fa- 
mily honoured them with their preſence, His guards 
preſided there in good order. His halberdicrs formed 
the interior circle of the ſcene; and their long wea- 
pons held out in a defenſive poſture, were the only 
barrier which they oppoſed againſt the dangerous ca- 
prices of the bill. Theſe entertainments, which, by 
way of excellence, were called Fieſlas Reales, are be- 
come very rare. Charles III. whoendeavoured to poliſh 
the nation, and to direct their attention to uictul objects, 
was very deſirous of deſtroying a taſte ju which he ſaw 
nothing but inconveniences; but he was too wiſe to 
employ violent means for that purpoſe. He, however, 
confined the number of bull-fighis to thoſe, the pro- 
fits of which were applied to the ſupport of ſome cha- 
ritable inſtitution, with an intention of ſubſtituting for 
theſe other funds afterwards. Bull-ftights, by theſe 
means being rendered leſs frequent, will, perhaps, gra- 
dually loſe their attractions, until more favourable cir- 
cumſtances permit the cutire abolition of them. 

BuLL-Running, denotes a feudal cuſtom obtaining 


in the honour of Tutbury in Staffordihire; where an- 


ciently, on the day of the aſſumption of our Lady, a 
bull is turned looſe by the lord to the minſtrels; who, 
if they can catch him before he paſſes the river Dove, 
are to have him for their own, or, in lieu thereof, to 
receive each 30 pence; in conſideration of which cuſ- 
tom they pay 20 pence yearly to the ſaid lord. 

Boll and Bear. By the cuſtom of ſome places, 
the parſon is obliged to keep a bull and boar for the 
uſe of his parithioners, in conſideration of his having 
tithes of calves and pigs, &c. 

BoLLt-Frog, in zoology. See Ras. 

BuLt-Head, or Miller's Thumb, in ichthyology. 
Sce CoTTvus: 

Bur, among eccleſiaſtics, a written letter, diſ- 
patched, by order of the Pope, from the Roman chan- 
cery, and ſcaled with lead, being written on parch- 
ment, by.which it is partly diſtinguiſhed from a brief: 
ſee th le BRIET.—It is a kind of apoſtolical re- 
ſcript or edict ; and is chiefly in uſe in matters of juſ- 
tice or grace, If the former be the intention of the 
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bull, the lead is hung by a hempen chord; if the lat- 
ter, by a ſilken thread. 
leal, which is, properly ſpeaking, the bull, and which 
is impreſſed on one fide with the heads of St Peter 
and St Paul, and on the other with the name of the 
Pope and the year of his poutificate. The bull is writ- 
ten in an old, round, Gothic letter, and is divided in- 
to five parts, the narrative of the fact, the conception, 
the clauſe, the date, and the ſalutation, in which the 
Pope ſtyles himſelf ſervums ſervorum, i. e. the ſervant 
of ſervants. Theſe inſtruments beſides the lead hang- 
ing tothem, have a croſs, with ſome text of ſcripture, 
or religious motto, about it, Bulls are granted for the 
conſecration of biihops, the promotion to benefices, and 
the celebration of jubilees, &c. 

BULL in crua Domini, a particular bull read every 
year, on the day of the Lord's ſupper, or Maundy 
Thurſday, in the Pope's preſence, containiog excom- 
manications and anathemas againſt heretics, and all who 
diſturb or oppoſe the Juriſdiction of the holy ſee. Af- 
ter the reading of the bull, the Pope throws a burning 
torch in the public place, to denote the thunder of this 
anathema. 

Golden BULL, an edict or imperial conſtitation, made 
by the emperor Charles IV. reputed to be the magna 
charta, or the fundamental law of the German empire. 

It is called go/dzn, becauſe it has a golden ſeal, in 
the form of a pope's bull, ticd with yellow and red 
cords of ſilk: upon one fide is the emperor repreſented 
ſitting on his throne, and on the other the capital of 
Rome. It is alſo called Caroline, on Charles IV's ac- 
count. Till the publication of the golden bull, the form 
and ceremony of the election of an emperor were du- 
bious and undetermined, and the number of the clec- 
tors not fixed, This ſolemn edict regulated the func- 
tions, rights, privileges, and pre-eminences, of the e- 
le&tors, The original, which is in Latin, on vellum, is 
preſerved at Francfort : this ordonnance, containing 30 
articles or chapters, was approved of by all the princes 
of the empire, and remain ſtill in force. 

Silver Bulls were not in ſo frequent uſe ; tho” we 
do not want inſtances of them. 

Leaden BuLLs were ſent by the emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople to deſpots, patriarchs, and princes; and the 
like were alſo uſed by the grandees of the Imperial 
court, as well as by the king's of France, Sicily, &c. 
and by biſhops, patriarchs, and popes. It js to be ob- 
ſcrved, that the leaden bulls of theſe laſt had, on one 
ſide, the name of the pope or biſhop inſcribed. Poly- 
dore Virgil makes Pope Stephen III. the firſt who uſed 
leaden bulls, about the year 772. But others find 
inſtances of them as early as Silveſter, Leo, I. and 
Gregory the Great. The latter popes, beſide their 
own names, ſtrike the figures of St Peter and St Paul 
on their bulls ; a practice firſt introduced by Pope Paſ- 
chal II. But why, in theſe bulls, the figure of St Paul 
is on the right, and that of St Peter on the left fide, 
is a queſtion which has occaſioned many conjectures 
and diſputes. 

Waxen Bulls are ſaid to have been firſt brought 
into England by the Normans. They were in fre- 
quent uſe among the Greek emperors, who thus ſealed 
letters to their wives, mothers, and ſons. Of theſe 
there were two ſorts, one red, and the other green. 

BULLA, 


Fall. 
It is this pendent lead, or —w— 
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Lulla. 


Hifi of in uſe among the ancient Romans. 
Hanthejter, 
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BULLA, or ore, in zoology, a genus belong- 
ing to the order of vermes teſtacex, It is an animal of 
the ſnail-kind : the ſhell conſiſts of one valve, convo- 
lated, and withont any prickles; the aperture is nar- 
rowiſh, oblong, longitudinal, and entire at the baſe; 
the colomella is ſmooth and oblique, There are 23 
ſpecies ; four of them found in the Britiſh ſeas ; the reit 
chiefly natives of the Aſiatic and Atlantic oceans, 

BULLA, in antiquity, a kind of ornaments much 
Mr Whittaker * 
is of opinion that they were originally formed of leather 
among all ranks of people; and it is certain that they 
continaed ſo to the laſt among the commonalty. He 
alſo imagines, that at firſt the bulla was intended as an 
amalet rather than au ornament ; as a proof of which 
he tells us that the bullæ were frequently impreſſed with 
the figure of the ſexnal parts. It is univerſally aſſerted 
by the critics, that the bullæ were made hollow for the 
reception of an amulet; but this Mr Whittaker con- 
tradifts from the figure of a golden one lately found at 
Manchefter, which had no aperture whereby an amu— 
let could have been introduced. —Pliny refers the ori- 
ginal of the bulla to the elder Tarquin, who gave one 
with the prætexta io his ſon, becauſe at the age of 14 
he had with his own hand Killed an enemy; and in 
imitation of him it was afterwards aſſumed by other pa- 
rricians. Others affirm, that the bulla was given by 
that King to the ſons of all the patricians who had 
borne civil offices. Laſtly, others allege, that Ro- 
mulns firſt introduced the bulla, and gave it to Tul- 
Ins Hoſtilins, the firſt child-born of the rape of the 
Sibines.—As to the form of the bullæ, Mr Whit- 
taker informs us, that they were originally made in the 
ſhape of hearts; but they did not always retain the 
form of an heart, any more than they were always 
made of leather. As the wealth of the ſtate, andthe 
riches of inividuals increaſed, the young patrician diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by a bulla of gold, while the com- 
mon people wore the amulet of their anceſtors. The fi- 
gure of an heart then became ſo generally round, ſome 
even having the impreſſion of an heart upon them, that 
there are not many of the original form to be found in 
the cabinets of the curious. The form is naturally varied 
from a complete circle to that of a ſegment; and this 
was the ſhape of the abovementioned bulla found at 
Mancheſter. When the youth arrived at 15 years of 
ape, they hung up their bullz about the necks of their 
gods lares. We are further informed, that the bullæ 
were not only hung about the necks of young men, but 
of horſes alſo. We may add, that ballz were ſometimes 
allowed to ſtatves; whence the phraſe ſatuæ bullate. 

BULL # was allo the denomination given to divers o- 
ther metallinc ornaments made after the ſame form; and 
in this ſenſe % ſeem to include all gold and filver 
ornaments of a roundiſh form, whether worn on the 
habits of men, the trappings of horſes, or the like. Such 
were thoſe decorations uſed by the ancients on their 
doors and belts, The bullæ of doors were a kind of 
large- headed nails faſtened on the doors of the rich, and 
kept bright with great care. The doors of temples 
were ſometimes adorned with golden bullæ. Mr Ban- 
delot takes the bullæ worn by ſoldiers on their belts to 
be ſomething more than mere ornaments. They ſeem 
to have been conſidered as preſervations from dangers 
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and diſeaſes, and even means of acquiring glory, and pelle, 
The like may perhaps be extended Fulleya, 
to the bullz on dcors, which were probably placed 


other advantapes. 


there as a ſecurity to them from being broken or vio- 
lated, 

Burrs# alſo denoted a table hung up in the public 
conrts, to diſtinguiſh which days were faſti, and which 
nefaſti; anſwering in ſome meaſure to our kalendar, 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball or ſhot, where- 
with fire arms are loaded, Bullets are caſt in iron 
moulds, conſiſting of two concave hemiſpheres, with 2 
handle whereby to hold them; and between them is a 
hole, called the gate, at which to pour in the melted 
metal. The chaps or hemiſpheres of bullet - moulds are 
firſt punched, being blood-red hot, with a round ended 
punch, of the ſhape and nearly of the ſize of the in- 
tended bullets. To cleanſe the inſides, they make uſe 
of a bullet bore, which conſiſts of a ſteel ſhank, having 
a globe at one end, wherewith to bore the inſide of a 
mould clean, and of the intended ſize. 

BULLEYN (William), a learned phyſician and bo- 
taniſt, was horn in the ifle of Ely, in the ſormer part 
of the reign of Henry VIII. and educated at Cam- 
bridge. Botany being his favourite ſtudy, he travelled 
through various parts parts of England, Scotland, and 
Germany, chiefly with an intention to improve his 
knowledge in that ſcience. Inthe reignof Edward VI. 
or of queen Mary, Mr Bulleyn appears, from his re- 
marks on the natural productions of that country, to 
have reſided at Norwich, or in that neighbourhood, and 
alſo to have ſpent ſome time at Blexhall in Suffolk : 
but he afterwards removed into the north, and ſettled at 
Durham, where he practiſed phyſic with conſiderable 
reputation and ſucceſs, His great patron at this time 
was Sir Thomas Hilton, knight, baron of Hilton, 
who was governor of Tinmouth caſtle in the reign of 
Philip and Mary. In 1560, he came to London ; and, 
ſoon after his arrival, was accuſed by William Hilton 
of Bidick, of having murdered his brother Sir Thomas, 
our author's friend and patron. He was arraigned be- 
fore the duke of Norfolk, and honourably acquitted. 
This Hilton afterwards hired ſome villains to aſſaſſinate 
the doctor; but this attempt proving ineffectual, he had 
him arreſted on an action ſor debt, and he remained for 
a long time in priſon, During this confinement, Dr 
Bulleyn compoſed ſeveral of thoſe works which raiſed 
his reputation as a medical writer. He died in January 
1576, and was buried in St Giles's Cripplegate, in the 
ſame grave with his brother the divine, who died 13 
years before, and in which John Fox the martyrologiſt 
was interred 11 years after. Dr Bulleyn appears from 
his writings to have been well acquainted with the 
works of the ancient Greek, Roman, and Arabian phy- 
ſicians. According io the modern practice, his books, 
were they generally known, would be of little uſe; but 
as he was a man of genius and fertile imagination, they 
are by no means barren of entertainment. He wrote, 1. 
The government of health, 1559, 8vo. 2. A regimen 
againſt the Pleuriſy,$vo. London, 1 569. 3.Bulleyn's bul- 
wark of defence againſt all ſicknes, ſorenes, and wounds 
that dooe daily aſſault mankinde, London pringgd by John 
Kingſton, 1562, folio. This includes, The rument 
of health. 4. A dialogue both pleaſant and pietifull, 
wherein is a goodlic regimen againſt the fever peſti- 

lence, 
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lence, with a conſolation and comfort againſt death, 

London, 1564, 8vo. 1569, 8vo. Very ſcarce. There 

is a wooden print of the author prefixed to the firſt edi- 

tion of his government of health; alſo a ſmall one en- 
raved by Stukeley in 1722. 

BULLIALDUS (Iſmael), an eminent aſtronomer, 
was born at Laon in the lile of France in 1605. He 
travelled in his youth for the ſake of improvement; aud 
afterwards publithed ſeveral works, among which are, 
1. De natura lucis. 2. Fhildlaus. 3. Aſtronomia phi- 
lulaica, opus novum, in quo motus plan:tarum per novam 
et veram hypoth:fin demonſtrantur. 4. Aſtronomie phi- 
lolaice fundameuta clarius explicata et aſſerta adverſus 
Zuthi Wardi impugnation:m. He allo wrote à piece or 
two upon Geometry and Arithmetic. In 1661, be paid 
Hevelius a viſit at Dantzic, for the ſake of ſeeing his 
optical and aſtronomical apparatus. Afterwards he be- 
came a preſbyter at Paris, and died there in 1694. 

BULLINGER (Henry), born at Bremgarten in 
Swiſſerland in 1504, was an eminent Zuinglian mini— 
ſter, a great ſupporter of the reformation, and em- 
ployed in many eccleſiaſtical negociations. He compo- 
ſed many books, one againſt Luther in particular. He 
died in 1575. 

BULLION, uncoined gold or ſilver in the maſs. 

Thoſe metals are called ſo, either when ſmelted from 
the native ore, and not perfectly refined ; or when they 
are perfectly refined, but melted down in bars or in- 
gots, or in any unwrought body, of any degree of 
tinencſs. 

When gold and filver are in their purity, they are 
ſo ſoft and flexible, that they cannot well be brought 
into any faſhion for uſe, without being firſt reduced and 
hardened with an alloy of ſome other baſer metal. 

To prevent theſe abuſes which ſome might be tempt- 
ed to commit in the making of ſuch alloys, the legiſ- 
lators of civilized countries have ordained, that there 
ſhall be no more than a certain proportion of a baſer 
metal to a particular quantity of pure gold or ſilver, in 
order to make them of the fincueſs of what is called the 
ſtandard gold or ſilver of ſuch a country. 

According to the laws of England, all forts of 
wrought plate in general ought to be made to the legal 
ſtandard ; and the price of ſtandard gold and filver 
is the common rule whereby to ſet a value on their bul- 
lion, whether the ſame be ingots, bars, duſt, or foreign 
ſpecie: whence it is caſy to conceive that the value of 
bullion cannot be exactly known, without being firſt 
eſſayed, that the exact quantity of pure metal therein 
contained may be determined, and conſequently whe- 
ther it be above or below the ſtandard. 

Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined (though 
aſed for a common meaſure of other things), are not leſs 
a commodity than wine, tobacco, or cloth ; and may, 
in many caſes, be exported as much to the national ad- 
vantage as any other commodity. 

BULLOCK, the ſame with an ox, or gelded bull. 
Sce Bos. 

BULT ER, a term uſed to denote the refuſe of meal 
after dreſſing, or the cloth wherein it is dreſſed, other- 
wiſe called bu/ter-cloth. 

BULWARK, in the ancient fortification. 
RAMPART. 

BUMICILLI, a religious ſect of Mahometans in 
Egypt and Barbary, who pretend to fight with devils, 
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and commonly appear in a fright and covered with 
wounds and bruiſes. About the full moon they coun- 
terfeit a combat in the preſence of all the people, which 
laſts for two or three hours, and is performed with afla- 
gaias, or javelins, till they fall down quite ſpent; in a 
little time, however, they recover their ſpirits, get vp, 
and walk away. 

BUNDLE, a collection of things wrapped up toge- 
ther. Of baſte-ropes, harneſs-platcs, and glovers knives, 
ten make a bundle; of Hamburgh yarn, twenty ſkeans ; 
of baſket rods, three fect the band. 

BUNEL (Peter), a native of Toulouſe, was one of 
the moſt elegant writers of tne Latin tongue in the 16th 
century, but was ſtill more conſpicuous for the regula- 
rity of his manners. He did not ſeek either for riches 
or lucrative employments ; but, contented with the bare 
neceſlaries of lite, applied himſelf wholly to the im- 
provemeut of his mind. He died at Turin in 1547, 
aged 47; and has left behind him ſome Latin epiltles, 
which are written with the utmoſt purity. The magiſ- 
trates of Toulouſe have a buſt of him in marble, placed 
in their town-houſe, The moſt correct edition of his 
Letters is that of Henry Stephens in 1581. 

BUNGAY, a market-town of Suffolk, ſituated on 
the river Wavenny, about 32 miles north-eaſt of Bury. 
E. Long. 1. 35. N. Lat. 52. 35. 

BUNIAS, in botany ; a genus of the 39th natural 
order, Si/iquoſe, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of 
plants, for which there is no Engliſh name. The ſili- 
cula is deciduoas, four- ſided, muricated, or ſhagreened 
with uncqual pointed angles. There are A 170 
all of them aunnal plants, but none of them poſſeſled 
of any remarkable property. 

BINIUM, pig ut, or earth.nut, in botany; A 
22 of the digy nia order, belonging to the pentan- 

ria claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 45th order, Uinbellatæ. The corolla is uni- 
form, the umbel thick, and the fruit ovate. There 
is but one ſpecies, the bulbocaſtanum, with a glo- 
bular root. This grows naturally in moiſt paſtures 
in many parts of Britain. It hath a tuberous ſolid 
root, which lies deep in the ground. The leaves are 
finely cut, and lie near the ground. The ſtalk riſes a 
foot and an half bigh ; is round, channelled, and ſolid ; 
the lower part being naked ; but above, where it 
branches out, there 1s one leaf placed below every 
branch. The flowers are white, and ſhaped like thoſe 
of other umbelliferous plants; the ſeeds are ſmall, ob- 
long, and when ripe are channelled. The roots of this 
ſort are frequently dug up, and by ſome people caten 
raw. They have much reſemblance in taſte to a cheſ- 
nut, whence the plant obtains the name of bu/bocaſta- 
num. 

BUNT of a $411, the middle part of it, formed de- 
ſignedly into a bag or cavity, that the ſail may gather 
more wind. It is uſed moſtly in top-ſails, becauſe 
courſes are generally cut ſquare, or with but ſmall al- 
lo wance for bunt or compaſs. The bunt holds much 
leeward wind; that is, it hangs much tolceward. 

Buxr-Lines are ſmall lines made faſt to the bottom 
of the fails, in the middle part of the bolt-rope, to a 
cringle, and ſo are reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized 
to the yard. Their uſe is to trice up the bunt of the 
ſail for the better furling it up. 

BUNTING, in orinthology. Sce EmBEgR1Z4. 
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BUNTINGFORD, a town of Hertfordſhire, with 
a market on Mondays, and two fairs, on June 29th, 
and November 3oth, for pedlars ware. It is a good 
thoronghfare town, but ſmall, and is accounted only a 
large hamlet, W. Long. o. 6. N. Lat. 51. 55. 

BUNTZEL, or BuxTZLavu, a town of Sileſia, in 
the duchy of Jauer. The greateſt part of the houſes are 
built with ſtone, and there were formerly rich minesin 
the neighbourhood, It is in the common road to Leip- 
lic ; and their trade is earthen ware, of which they make 
great quantities. E. Long. 15. 50. N. Lat. 51. 12. 

BUNYAN (John), author of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, 
was born at EIſtow, ncar Bedford, in 1628. He was 
the ſon of a tinker ; and, in the early part of his life, 
was a great reprobate, and a ſoldier in the parliament 
army: but being at length deeply ſtruck with a ſenſe of 
his guilt, he laid aſide his profligate courſes, became re- 
wary. 3: for his ſobriety, and applied himſelf to obtain 
ſome degree of learning. About the year 1655, he was 
admitted a member of a Baptiſt congregation at Bed- 
ford, and was ſoon after choſen their preacher : but, in 
1660, being taken up, and tried for preſuming to 
preach, he was cruelly ſentenced to perpetual banif}1- 
ment ; and in the mean time committed to jail, where 
neceſſity obliged him to learn to make long-tagged 
thread-lace for his ſupport : to add to his diſtreſs, he 
had a wiſe and ſeveral children, among whom was a 
daughter who was blind. In this unjuſt and cruel con- 
finement he was detained twelve years and a half, 
and daring that time wrote many of his tracts ; but he 
was at length diſcharged, by the humane interpoſition 
of Dr Barlow. When king James's declaration for liber- 
ty of conſcience was publithed, he was choſen paſtor of 
a congregation at Bedford, He at length died of 
the fever at London, on the 31ſt of Anguſt 1623, aged 
60, He alſo wrote an allegory, called The Holy War. 
His Pilarim's Progreſs has been tranſlated into moſt 
European languages; and his works have been collect- 
ed together, and printed in two volumes folio, 

BUONOCARSI, or PIERINO DEL VACGCA. See PiE- 
RINO, 

BUOY, in ſea affairs, a ſort of cloſe caſk, or block 
of wood, faſtened by a rope to the anchor, to deter- 
mine the place where the anchor is ſituated, that the 
ſhip may not come too near it, to entangle her cable 
about the ſtock or the flukes of it. 

Buoys are of various Kinds; as 

Can-Buors : theſe are in the forme of a cone; and 
of this conſtruction are all the buoys which are floated 


over dangerous banks and ſhallows, as a warning to 


paſſing ſhips, that they may avoid them. They are ex- 
tremely large, that they may be ſeen at a diſtance; and 
are faſtened by ſtrong chains to the anchors which are 
ſunk for this purpoſe at ſuch places. Sce Plate CVIII. 
fi . 6, 

GAG: Daves are ſhaped like the middle fruſtrum of 
two cones, abutting upon one common baſe, being 
caſks, which arc large in the middle, and tapering nearly 
to a point at each end. Plate CVIII. fig. 7. 

Wooden- Buors are ſolid pieces of timber, ſometimes 
in the ſhape of a cylinder, and ſometimes in that of a 
nun-buoy ; they are furniſhed with one or two holes, 
in which to fix a ſhort picce of rope, whoſe two ends, 
being ſpliced together, make a ſort of circle or ring 
called the ſire. 

I 
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Cable- Buors, are common caſks employed to — 
up the cables in different places from rocky ground. 


In the harbour of Alexandria in Egypt, every ſhip is Y 


moored with at icait three cables, and has three or four 
of theſe buoys on each cable for this purpoſe. 

Slings ef the Buor, the ropes which are faſtened 
about it, and by which it is hung: they are curiouſly 
ſpliced round it, ſomething reſembling the braces of a 
drum. 

Ty flream the Buor, is to let it fall from the ſhip's 
ſide into the water ; which is always done before the 
let go the anchor, that it may not be retarded by the 
buoy-rope as it ſinks to the bottom. 

Buor-Reope, the rope which faſtens the buoy to the 
anchor: it ſhould be little more than equal in length 
to the depth of the water where the anchor lies, as it 
is intended to float near, or immediately above, the bed 
of it, that the pilot may at all times know the ſituation 
thereof, Sce Plate XXIX. fig. 1. n' 3. where 6 is the 
anchor, c the baby - rope, and 4 the buoy floating on the 
ſurface of the water. The buoy- rope is often extreme- 
ly uſeful otherwiſe, in drawing up the anchor when the 
cable is broke. It ſhould always, therefore, be of ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength for this purpoſe, or elſe the anchor may 
be loſt through negligence. 

Buoy of the More, is a bnoy placed at the mouth of 
the river Thames, to direct marincrs how to avoid a 
dangerous ſand. 

BUOYANT, ſomething which, by its aptneſs to float, 
bears up other more ponderous and weighty things. 
See Buoy. 

BUPALUS, a celebrated ſculptor, and native of the 
iſland of Chios, was ſon, grandion, and great-grandſon 
of ſculptors. He had a brother, named Athenis, of the 
ſame profeſſion. They flonriſhed in the Goth Olympiad ; 
and were cotemporary with Hipponax, a poet of an ugly 
and deſpicable figure. Our ſculptors diverted them- 


ſclves in repreſenting him under a ridiculous form. But 


Hipponax wrote ſo ſharp a ſatire againſt them, that they 
hanged themſclves, as ſome ſay. Pliny, however, does 
not allow this; but ſays, on the contrary, that, after 
Hipponax had taken his revenge, they made ſeveral 
fine ſtatues in ſeveral places ; particularly a Diana at 
Chios, which was placed very high, and appeared with 
a frowning countenance to thoſe that came in, and with 
a pleaſant one to thoſe that went out. There were ſe- 
veral ſtatues at Rome made by them; and they worked 
only in the white marble of the iſle of Paros. Pauſanias 
mentions Bupalus as a good architect as well as ſculp- 
tor ; but ſays nothing of Athenis, 


Pooyant 


uphonia. 


BUPHAGA, in orinthology, a genus belonging to Plate CX!. 


the order of picæ. The beak is ſtraight and quadran- 
gular ; the mandibles are gibbous, entire, and the gib- 
boſity is greater on the outſide, The feet are of the 
ambulatory kind. The body is greyiſh above, and of 
a dirty yellow below; the tail is ſhaped like a wedge. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. the africana, a native of 
Senegal, It frequently perches upon oxen, and picks 
out the worms from their backs. 

BUPHONIA (from PA; ox, and gn. laughter), in 
antiquity, an Athenian feaſt or ceremony, denominated 
from a bullock ſlain therein, with quaint formalities. 
For the origin of the bnphonia, we are fold it was 
forbidden by the laws of Attica to kill an ox: but it 
once happened, at the feaſt of the diipolia, tWat an ox 

cat 
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Buphthal- eat the corn, others ſay the cakes, which had been 


dreſſed for the ſacrifice, Thaulon the prieſt, enraged 
at this, preſently killed him, and fled for it. On 
which the Athenians, fearing the reſentment of the 
gods, and feigning themſelves ignorant who had com- 
mitted the fact rought the bloody axe beſore the 
judges, where it was ſolemnly arraigned, tried, found 
guilty, and condemned. And, in memory of this 
event, a feaſt was inſtituted under the denomination of 
buphonia. In which it was (till cuſtomary for the prieſt 
to fly, and judgment to be given about the ſlaughter 
of the ox. 

BUPHTHALMUM, ox-tyet: A genus of the po- 
lygamia ſuperflua order, belonging io the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Compoſite: The receptacle is 
paleaccous ; the pappus an indifferent rim; the ſeeds, 
eſpecially thoſe of the radius, emarginated on the ſides; 
the ſtigmata of the hermaphrodite florets undivided, 
There are ten ſpecics ; of which the following are the 
moſt remarkable. 

Species. 1. The helianthoides, a native of North 
America. This hath a perennial root, and an annual 
ſtalk, which riſes ſix or eight feet high, garniſhed at 
each joint with two oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
have three longitudinal veins, and the baſe on one ſide 
ſhorter than the other. The flowers come out at the 
extremities of the branches, and are of a bright yellow 
colour, reſembling a ſmall ſun-flower. 2. The arbo- 
reſcens, riſes with ſeveral woody ſtems to the height of 
eight or ten feet, garniſhed with leaves very unequal 
in ſize; ſome are narrow and long, others are broad 
and obraſe ; theſe are intermixed at the ſame joint, and 
often at the intermediate one; they are green, and 
placed oppoſite. The flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches; they are of-a pale yellow colour, and 
have ſcaly empalements. 

Culture. All the ſpecies may be propagated by 
ſeeds; and thoſe which do not, by parting their roots, 
or cutting off their branches. Some of the ſpecies are 
tender, and require to be raiſed on a hot- bed. 

BUPLEURUM, AuARE's-EAR, or Thorough-wax : 
A genus of the digynia order, belonging to the pemian- 
dria claſs of plants; and in the natural method N 
under the 45th order, UmnbeHiatz. The involucra o 
the partial umbels are large in proportion, and penta- 
phyllous ; the petals involuted, or rolled inwards; the 
fruit roundiſh, compreſſed and ſtriated. The principal 
ſpecies is the fruticoſum, or ſhrubby Ethiopian hartwort. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into numerous 
branches, forming 2 buſhy head five or ſix feet high, 
adorned with oblong, oval, entire leaves of a pale green 
colour, placed alternate, with yellow flowers in umbels 
at the ends of the branches, which appear off ax and 
Auguſt, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds. It 
may be propagated by cattings. 

BUPRESTIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of coleoptera. The antennæ 
are ſetaceous, and as long as the thorax: The head is 
half drawn back within the thorax ; to which may be 
added, that the antennæ are ſerrated: The mouth is 
armed with jaws, and furniſhed with palpi : The elytra 
are margined, and cover the abdomen ; and the tarſi 
have five articulations: The fect are ſaltatorii. There 
are 27 1 of this inſect, moſt of them natives of 
Vor. III. 
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the Indies. The French have given the name of 
Richard to this genus, on account of the beautiful rich 
colours with which moſt of the inſects belonging to it 
are adorned, Inſects of this genus are not common in 
England. They are of the richeſt ſplendor ; and ſome 
appear, when alive to be united in colour with the re- 
fulgent particles of emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and 
gold. Applied to the microſcope, the ſplendor is ſo 
great as to dazzle the eye. The guttata is one of the 
moſt oblong ſpecies. The whole body is green and 
gold, with a bluiſh caſt underneath ; but what diſtin- 
guiſhes it, are four white dents or depreſſed ſpots that 
are ſeen upon the elytra, two upon each. One of thoſe 
dots is on the outward rim of the elytrum, about the 
middle of it, near the abdomen, and is the larger ong, 
The other is on the inner edge, cloſe to the ſuture, 
about three-fourths of that ſature downwards, and ex- 
actly oppoſite its fellow on the other elytrum. This 
latter one is the ſmaller, The whole upper part of 
the inſect, viewed through a glaſs, appears finely 
N This ſpecies has been found in timber- 

ards. 

; BUQUOT, a town of Artois, in the French Nether- 
lands, ſituated on the confines of Picardy. E. Long. 
2. 40. N. Lat. 50. 12. | 

BUR, a broad ring of iron, behind the place made 
for the hand on the ſpears uſed formerly in tilting ; 
which bur was brought io reſt, when the tilter charged 
his ſpear. | 

BURBAS, in commerce, a ſmall coin at Algiers, 
with the arms of the dey ſtruck on both ſides: It is 
worth half an aſper. 

BURCHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the 
Lower Bavaria, ſituated on the river Saltz. E. Long. 
13. 25. N. Lat. 48. 5. 

BURDEGALA, or n geog.) 4 
trading port town of Aquitania, lituated on a lake of 
the ſea, formed by the mouth of the Garumna, It 
was a famous ſeat of the Muſes, as appears by Auſo- 
nius's book entitled Profeſſores ; and birth-place of 
Auſonius: Now Bourdeaux, capital of the Bourdelois, 
on the river Garonne, W. Long. 40. Lai. 44. 45. 

BURDEN, or BuzDox, in muſic, the drone or baſs, 
and the pipe or ſtring which plays it: hence that part 
of a ſong, that is repeated at the end of every ſtauza, 
is called the burden of it.—A chord which is to be di- 
vided, to perform the intervalsof muſic, when open and 
undivided, is alſo called the burden. | 

BukrDEN properly ſigniſics a heavy weight or load. 
Ringelberg recommends the bearing burdens as the 
belt ſort of exerciſe ; eſpecially to ſtrengthen men of 
ſtudy. To this end, he had a gown lined with plates 
of lead, which he could juſt lift with both his bands, 
This load he bore fix or ſeven days together, either in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing it as he found occaſion , by 
which means he could write and exerciſe at the 
ſame time. 

BuRDEN alſo denotes a fixed quantity of certain 
commoditics. A burden of gad-ſtecl is two ſcore, or 
120 pounds, 

BuRDEN of a Ship is its contents, or number of tons 
it will carry. The burden of a ſhip may be determi- 
ned thas: Multiply the length of the keel, taken with- 
in board, by the breath of the ſhip, within board, ta- 
ken from the midſhip-beam, from plank io plank ; and 
5 F multiply 


Du quoi 
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Nerdock multiply the product by the depth of the hold, taken 
1 


from the plank below the keelſon, to the under part 


of the upper deck plank; and divide the laſt product 


+ See Soc 


cage, 


by 94: the quotient is tne content of the tonnage re- 
quired, Sec FREIGHT. 


BURDOCK, in botany. Sce AxcTIUM and Xan- 
THIUM. 

BURELL, or Civita BuzRELLA, à town of Ita- 
ly in the kingdom of Naples, and in Abruzzo Citra, 
near the river Sangro. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 41. 
56. | 
BUREN, a town of the United Provinces, in 
Gaelderland, It gives the title of count de Buren to 
the prince of Orange. E. Long. 5. 22. N. Lat. 52. o. 

BukEn, « town of Germany, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia, and biſhopric of Paderborn. It is ſeated on 
the river Alme, nve miles ſouth of Paderborn. E. 
Long. 8. 25. Nat. 51. 35. | 

BURFORD, a town of Oxfordſhire, ſeated on an 
aſcent on the river Windruth, is a handſome place, 
chiefly noted for the making of ſaddles. The Downs 
near it, noted for horſe-races, are of great advantage to 
the town, Bartord is an caridom in the family of St 
Albans. It is 23 miles weſt-north-weſt of Banbury, 
and 35 weſt of London. W. Long. 1. 43. N. Lat. 


I. 40. 

BURG, Bu, or Dun, in northern topography. 
See Dun. 

Bua o, a town of Lincolnſhire, ſcated in a marſh, 
12 miles ſonth-caſt of Boſton, and 127 north of Lon- 
don. E. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 53. 12. 

Bunke, a town of the Dutch Netherlands, in Zut- 
phen, ſcated on the old Ifſel, 18 miles eaſt of Nime- 
guen. E. Long. 6. 12. N. Lat. 52. o. | 

BurG-Caſtle, or Borougb-Caſlle, a fortreſs on the 
edge of the county of Suffolk, three miles weſt of Yar- 
mouth, where the river Lare and Waveny meet. It 
was formerly a delightful place; but now only the 
ruins of its walls remain, near which Roman coins are 
often dug up. | 

BURGAGE, or Tenure in BURGAGE, is where the 
king or other perſon, is lord of an ancient borough, 
in which the tenements are held by a rent certain. It 
is indeed only a kind of town ſoccage ; as common ſoc- 
cage +, by which other lands are holden, is uſually of 
a rural nature. A borongh is diſtinguiſhed from other 
towns by the right of ending members to parliament ; 
and where the right of election is by burgaye-tenure, 
that alone is a proof of the antiquity of the borough. 
Tenure in burgage, therefore, or burgage-tenure, is 
where houſes or lands which were formerly the ſcite of 
houſes in an ancient borough, are held of ſome lord in 
common foccage, by a certain eſtabliſhed rent. And 


' theſe ſeem to have withſtood the ſhock of the Norman 


encroachments principally on account of their infigni- 


ficancy, which made it not worth while to compel them 


to an alteration of tenure, as 100 of them put together 
would ſcarce have amounted to a knight's fee. Be- 
ſides the owners of them, being chiefly artificers, and 
perſons ng rb trade, could not with any tolerable 
propriety be put on ſuch a military eſtabliſhment as 
the tenure in chivalry was. The free ſoccage, there- 
ſore, in which theſe tenements are held, ſeems to be 
plainly a remnant of Saxon liberty; which may alſo 
account for the great variety of cuſtoms affecting ma- 
uy of theſe tenements ſo held in ancient burgage ; the 
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principal and moſt remakable of which is that called Burgas 


Borough-Engliſh. See the article Boxouch-Engliſh. 


BURGAU, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large Burggrave. 


ſpecies of ſea-ſnail, of the lunar or round-monthed kind. 
It is very beautifully lined with a coat, of the nature 
of the mother of pearl; and the artificers take this out, 
to uſe under the name of mother of pearl, though ſome 
call it after the name of the ſhell they take it from, 
burgaudine. 

URGAUDINE, the name given by the French 
artificers, to what we call mother of pearl. In their 
works, they do not uſe the common nacre-ſhell for this, 
but the lining of the American burgau. Hence ſome 
call the mother of pearl byrgaudine, and others the bur- 
gaudine mother of pearl. 

BURGDORF, a handſome and pretty large town 
of Switzerland, in the canton of Bern, ſeated on an e- 
minence. The river Emma is about a piſtol-ſhot from 
the town, and as it often changes its bed, it frequent- 
ly does a great deal of miſchicf. It runs at the foot 
of a rock of a prodigions height, and there is a ſtone- 
bridge over it. Near the town there is a ſulphureous 
ſpring which ſupplies their baths with water, which is 
good againſt palſies and diſeaſes of the nerves, E. 
Long. 7. 35. N. Lat. 47. 6. 

BURGEON, in gardening, a knot or button put 
forth by the branch of a tree in the ſpring. - The word 
is formed from the French burgeon, which ſignifies 
the ſame, formed from the Latin burrio, of burra. 
Bourgeon amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called eye, bud, or germ. Froſts are chiefly dangerous 
when the burgeons begin to appear. The burgeons 
have the ſame ſkin, ſame pith, the ſame ligneous . 
and the ſame inſercions as the ſtalk; that is, all the 
parts are the ſame in both, only more contracted in 
the former. 

BURGESS, in England, an inhabitant of a borovgh, 
or wall town, or one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 
The word is alſo 2 to the magiſtrates of ſome 
towns ; as the bailiff and burgeſſes of Leominſter. 

Anciently, burgeſſes were held in great contempt ; 
being reputed ſervile, baſe, and unfit for war; ſo that 
the gentry were not allowed to intermarry in their fa- 
milies, or fight with them; but, in lien thereof, were 
to appoint champions. A burgeſs's ſon was reputed 
of age, when he could diſtinctly count money, meaſure 
cloth, &c. 

BuxGEss is now ordinarily uſed for the repre- 
ſentatives of a borongh-town in parliament. Bur- 
geſſes are ſuppoſed to repreſent the mercantile part 
or trading intereſt of the nation, They were for- 
merly allowed, by a rate eſtabliſhed in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. two fhillings a day as wages. It is much 
to be regretted, that the members for boroughs bear 
above a quadruple proportion to thoſe for counties. 
The right of election of burgeſſes depends on ſeveral 
local charters and cuſtoms: though, by 2 Geo. II. c. 
24. the right for the future ſhall be allowed according 
to the laſt determination of the houſe of commons 
concerning it: and by 3 Geo. III. c. 15. no freeman, 
except ſuch as claim by birth, ſervitude, or marriage, 
ſhall be intitled to yote, unleſs he hath been admitted to 
his freedom twelve months before. No perſon is eli- 
gible as a burgeſs, who hath not a clear eſtate of 
L. 300 a- year. f 

BURGGRAVE, properly denotes the hereditary 

g governor 


BUR 


' Burgh governor of a caſtle, or fortified town, chiefly in Ger- 
i many. The word is compounded of bourg, town, and 
Durglary. graf, or grave count, The burggraves were originally 
the ſame with what we otherwiſe call caſte//ans, or co- 

mites caſtellani ; but their dignity was conſiderably ad- 


BUR 


ral be broken open to execute any civil proceſs; though Burglary. 
in criminal cauſes the public ſafety ſuperſedes the pri- 

vate“. Hence alſo in part ariſes the animadverſion of * See the 
the law upon eaves-droppers, nuſancers, and incendia- article Ar- 
ries : and to this principle it muſt be aſſigned, that a 
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vanced under Rudolph of Hapſburgh ; before his time 
they were ranked only as counts, and below the prin- 
ceſs, but under him began to be eſteemed on a footing 
with princes. In ſome parts, the dignity is much de- 
generated, eſpecially in the palatinate. There were 
formerly, according to Leti, fifteen families who en- 
joyed the title of burggraves, thirteen of which are now 
extint. But this is differently repreſented by others. 
In Bohemia the title of burggrave is given to the chief 
officer, or to him that commands in quality of viceroy. 
In Pruſſia, the burggrave is one of the four chief of- 
ficers of the province. In Guelderland, the burggrave 
of Nimegnen is preſident of the ſtates of the province. 

BURGH. See Boxoucn. 

Bou Ru, or Dux. Sce Dux. 

Burcn- Bote ſigniſies a contribution towards the build- 
ing or repairing of caſtles, or walls, for the defence of 
a borough or ety. 

By the law of king Athelſtan, the caſtles and walls 
of rowns were to be repaired, and burgh-bote levied 
every year within a fortnight after rogation days. No 
perſon whatever was exempt from this ſervice ; the king 
himſelf could not exempt a man from burgh-bote : yet, 
in after times, exemptions appear to have been fre- 
quently granted; inſomuch, that, according to Cowel, 
the dh burgh-bote came to be chiefly uſed to denote 
not the ſervice, but the liberty or exemption from it. 

BuRGcn- Breche, or brech, a fine impoſed on the com- 
munity of a town, or burgh, for the breach of peace 
among them. 

BurGH- Mails, were yearly payments to the crown of 
Scotland, introduced by Malcolm III. and reſembling 
the EE-· farm rents of burghs in England. See Mair. 

BurGn- Maſter, an officer in the tin- mines, who di- 
res and lays out the meers for the workmen, &c. 
otherwiſe denominated bailiff and bar-maſter, 

BURGHERMASTERS. Sce BUuRGOMASTER. 

BURGHMOTE, the court of a borough. By the 
laws of king Edgar, the burghmote was to be held 
thrice in the year ; by thoſe of Henry I. 12 times. 

BURGLARY, or NOCTURNAL HOUSE-BREAKING, 
(burgi latrocinium, ) which by the ancient Engliſh law 
was called hameſucken, a word alſo uſed in the law 
of Scotland, but in a ſomewhat different ſenſe, has 
always been looked upon asa very heinous offence : not 
only becauſe of the abundant terror it carries with it, 
but alſo as it is a forcible invaſion and diſturbance of 
that right of habitation which every individual might 
acquire even in a ſtate of nature; an invaſion which 
in ſuch a ſtate, wonld be ſure to be puniſhed with 
death, anleſs the aſſailant were ſtronger. But, in civil 
ſociety, the laws come in to the aſſiſtance of the weaker 
party : and, beſides that they leave him this natural 
right of killing the agreſſor if he can, they alſo pro- 
tect and avenge him in caſe the aſſailant is too power- 
ful. And the law has ſo particular and tender a regard 
to the immunity of a man's houſe, that it ſtyles it his 
caſtle, and will never ſuffer it to be violated with im- 
punity ; agrecing herein with the ſentiments of ancient 
Rome. For this reaſon no outward doors can in gene- 


cern a man's face withal. 


man may aſſemble people together lawfully (at leaſt 
if they do not exceed 11), without danger of raiſing 
a riot, rout, or unlawful aſſembly, in order to protect 
his houſe; which he is not permitted to do in any o. 
ther caſe. 

The definition of a burylar, as given us by Sir Eg. 
ward Coke, is, “ he that by un breakerk and enter- 
eth into a manſion-houſe, with intent to commit a felo- 
ny.” In this definition there are four things to bc 
conſidered ; the time, the place, the manner, and the 
intent. 

1. The time muſt be by night, and not by day; ſor 
in the day- time there is no burglary; 1. e. if there be 
day-light or crepuſculum enough, begun or left, to diſ- 
But this does not extend to 
moonlight; for then many midnight burglaries would 
50 unpuniſhed : and beſides, the malignity of the offence 

oes not conſiſt ſo much in its being done in the dark, 
as at the dead of night; when all the creation, except 
beaſts of prey, areat reſt ; when ſleep has diſarmed the 
owner, and rendered his caſtle defenceleſs. 

2. As to the place. It muſt be, according to Sir 
Edward Coke's definition, in a manſion-houſe : for no 
diſtant barn, warehouſe, or the like, are under the 
ſame privileges, nor looked upon as a man's caſtle of 
defence ; nor is a breaking open of houſes wherein no 
man relides, and which for the time being are not 
manſion-houſes, attended with the ſame circumſtances 
of midnight terror. A houſe, however, wherein a man 
ſometimes reſides, and which the owner hath left only 
for a ſhort ſeaſon, animo revertendi, is the object of 
burglary, though no one be in it at the time of the 
fact committed, And if the barn, ſtable, or ware- 
houſe, be parcel of the manſion-houſe, though not un- 
der the ſame roof or contiguons, a burglary may be 
committed therein; for the capital honſe protects and 
privileges all its branches and appurtenants, if within 
the curtilage or homeſtall. A chamber in a college, 
or an inn of court, where each inhabitant hath a di- 
ſtinct property, is, to all other purpoſes as well as this, 
the manſion-houſe of the owner. So alſo is a room or 
lodging in any private houſe, the manſion for the time 
being of the lodger; if the owner doth not himſelf 
dwell in the houſe, or if he and the lodger enter by dif- 
ferent ontward doors. But if the owner himſelf lies in 
the houſe, and hath but one ontward door at which he 
and his lodgers enter, ſuch lodgers ſeem only to be in- 
mates, and all their apartments to be parcel of the one 
dwelling-houſe of the owner. 

3. As to the manner of committing burglary : there 
muſt be both a breaking and an entry to complete it. 
But they need not be both done at once; for if a hole 
be broken one night, and the ſame breakers enter the 
next night throngh the ſame, they are burglars. There 
muſt be an actual breaking; as, at leaſt, by breaking 
or taking out the glaſs of, or otherwiſe opening, a win- 
daw ; picking a lock, or opening it with a key; nay, 
by lifting up the latch of a door, or unloofing any other 
faſtening which the owner has provided. Butif aper- 
ſon leaves his doors or windows open, it is his own folly 
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burglary ; yet, if he afterwards unlocks an inner or 
But to come down a chimney 
is held a burglarious entry ; for that is as much cloſed 
as the nature of things will permit. 80 alſo, to knock 
at a door, and, upon opening it, to ruſh in with a felo- 
nious intent ; or, under pretence of taking lodgings, to 
fall upon the landlord and rob him ; or to procure a 
conſtable to gain admittance in order to ſearch for trai- 
tors, and then to bind the conſtable and rob the houſe ; 
all theſc entries have been adjudged burglarious, though 
there was no actual 8 or the law will not ſuf - 
fer itſelf to be trifled with by ſuch evaſions, cſpecially 
under the cloak of legal proceſs. As for the extry, any 
the leaſt degree of it, with = part of the body, or 
with an inſtrument held in the band, is ſufficient : as, 


o ſtep over the threſhold, to put a hand or hook in at 


a window to draw out goods, or a piitol to demand 
one's money, are all of them barglarious entries. The 
entry may be before the breaking, as well as after ; for 

ſtatute 12 Anne c. 7. if a perſon enters into the 
dwelling houſe of another, without breaking in, either 
by day or by night, with an intent to commit felony, 
or, being in ſuch houſe, (hall commit any felony ; and 
ſhall in the night break out of the ſame ; this is de - 
clared to be burglary. 

4. As to the intent ; it is clear that ſuch breaking 
and entry muſt be with a felonious intent, otherwiſe it 
is only a treſpaſs, And it is the ſame, whether ſuch 
intention be actually carried into execution, or only de- 
monſtrated by ſome attempt or overt act, of which the 
jury is to judge, 

Burglary is a felony at common law, but within the 
benefit of clergy. Burglary in any houſe belonging to 
the plate-glaſs company, with intent to ſteal the ſtock 
or utenſils, is by ſtatute 13 Geo. III. c. 38. declared to 
be Gngle felony, and paniſhed with tranſportation ſe- 
ven years. 

BURGOMASTER, BurGHERMASTER, Bourger- 
meſter, or Burgmeſter, the chief magiſtrate of the 
great towns in Flanders, Holland, and Germany, The 
power and juriſdiction of the burgomalter is not the 
ſame in all places, every town having its particular cu- 
ſtoms and regulations : at Amſterdam there are four 
choſen by the voices of all thoſe people in the ſenate 
wh6 have either been burgomaſters or echevins. They 
diſpoſe of all under offices that fall in their time, keep 
the key of the bank, and enjoy a ſalary but of 500 

nildres ; all feaſts, public entertainments, &c. being 
— out of the common treaſury. The word is 
formed from the two Flemiſh words, borger, burgeſi, or 
citizen ; and meſter, maſler. Some expreſs it in Latin 
by conſul, others by ſenator. —_M. Brunean obſerves, 
that burghermaſter in Holland, anſwers to what is cal- 
led alderman and ſheriff in England, attorney at 
Compeigne, capitoul at Tholouſe, conſul at Languedoc, 
& 


c. | 

BURGOO, or Buzcovr, a ſea- faring dilly made 
of whole oatmeal, or groats, beiled in water till they 
burſt; then mixed with butter. It is a cheap and 
ſtrengthening diet. Burgoo, otherwiſc called 4/1, 
is held by Cockburn very proper to correct that thick- 
neſs of humours and coſtiveneſs to which the other diet 
of ſailors much diſpoſes them. Yet the burgoo vic- 
walling is the leaſt liked of all their proviſions, becauſc 
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of the ſcanty allowance of butter to it. The fame 

amhor thinks it might be worth the confideration of 

thoſe ta whom the care of the ſcamen is commit- 

2 to contrive to render this food more agreeable to 
em. 

BURGOS, a city af Spain, the capital of Old Ca- 
ſtile, with an archbiſhop's ſee, erected in 1574, It is 
ſurrounded with mountains, which render the air very 
cold nine months in the year, and the other three ex- 
ceſſive hot. It is ſeated on the declivity of a hill, on 
the top of which there is a ſtrong caftle, and the lower 
part of the town is watered by the river Alangon. The 
principal avenue to the city is by a handſome bridge 
over this river, which leads to a beautiful gate, adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues of ſeveral kings of Spain. The 
town is large and populous; but the bouſes are ill built, 
and the ſtreets are narrow and dirty, except ſome few, 
eſpecially that which leads to the cathedral. There are 
ſeveral ſquares, adorned with fountains aud ſtatucs. 
The great ſquare in the middle of the city is ſurround- 
ed with fine houſes, with piazzas to cach. The cathe- 
dral charch is a maſter- piece of Gothic architecture, 
and one of the fineſt in all Spain. The church of the 
Auguſtines is remarkable for its beautiful and rich cha- 
pel of the holy crucifix. There are ſeveral fine con- 
vents and nunneries ; one of which laſt contains 150 
nuns, who mult all be of noble extraftion. They bave 
likewiſc a royal hoſpital, very richly endowed ; and at 
this place they ſpeak the beſt Caſtilian, that is, the pu- 
reſt Spaniſh in the kingdom. W. Long. 4. 7. N. Lat. 


20. 

BURGUNDIONES, a part or branch of the Vin- 
dili or Wandili. Cluverius places them about the 
Warta, a river of Poland: though the conjectures on 
the ſcat of theſe people are doubtful ; and no wonder, 
becauſe the Roman expeditions terminated at the Elbe. 
They aficrwards removed to the Ciſalpin, Germany, 
and at length to Celtic Gaul, and gave name te the 
duchy and county of Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY, a province or government of France. 
It contains, beſides the government of Burgundy, La 
Breſſe, La Bugy, and the diſtrict of Gex; having 
Champagne on the north, Lyonnois on the fouth, 
Franche Comte on the eaſt, and Nivernois and Bour- 
bonnois on the weſt, Its length from north co ſouth 
is about 45 leagues, and its breadth from caſt to weſt 
about 30. It is very fertile in corn, wine, fruit, and 
tobacco; being watered by the Seine, the Dchune 
which falls into the Soane, the Brebince or Bourbince, 
the Armangon, the Qucke, and the Tille. 
ſome noted mineral ſprings in it, with ſubterrancous 
lakes, and plenty of ochre. For à long time it had 
dukes of its own, ſubordinate to the crown of France ; 
but at laſt, Louis XI. upon the failure of the beirs male, 
ſeized upon it, and annexed it to his crown. The whole 
government lies within the juriſdiction of the parlia- 
ment of Burgundy, except a {mall part that is ſubject 
to that of Paris, The ſtates meet 1 * every three 

ears, to raiſe the money required of them by the court. 
he principal places are Dijon, Auxerre, Autun, 
Bourbon, L*Ancy, &c. | 

BURIAL, the interment of a deceaſed perſon. 

The rites of burial are looked upon in all countries, 
and at all times, as a debt fo ſacred, that ſuch as ne- 
glected to diſcharge it were thought accurſed : * 
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the Romans called them juſta, | 
A, 4444, Words implying the iuviolable obligy- 
which nature bas . Goon the living to ta 
care of the obſcquics of the dead. Nor are we to 
wonder, that the ancient Greeks and Romans were ex- 
tremely ſolicitous ahaut the interment of their deceaſed 
friends, ſince they were ſtrongly perſuades, that their 
ſouls could nat be admitted into the Elyſian fields till 
their bodics were committed to the earth; andif it hap- 
pencd that they never obtained the rites of burial, they 
were excluded from the een manſions for the term 
190 years. For this reaſon it was conſidered as a 
E incumbent upon all traycllers, who ſhould meer 
With a dead body in their way, to caſt duſt or mould 
upon it three times: and of theſe three bandfuls one 
at leaſt was caſt upon the head. The ancients likewiſe 
uſide red it as a great misfortune if they were not laid 
iu the ſepulchres of their fathers; for which reaſon, 
ſock a5 died in foreign countries bad uſually their aſhes 
rought home, and interred with thoſe of their zuceſ- 
tors. But notwithſtanding their great care in the 
barial of the dead, there were ſome perſons whom 
they thought unworthy of that laſt office, and to whom 
therefore they refuſed it: ſuch were, 1. Public or pri- 
vate enemies. 2. Such as betrayed or couſpired againſt 
their country. 3. Tyrants, who were always looked 
upon as enemies to their country. Villains guitty 
of ſacrilege. 5. Such as died in debt, whoſe bodies 
belonged to their creditors. And, 6. Some particular 
offenders, who ſuffered capital puniſhment. 

Of thoſe who were allowed the rites of burial, ſome 

were diſtinguiſhed by particular circumſtances of diſ- 
race attending their interment: thus perſpns killed 
— lightning were buried apart by themſclves, being 
thought odious to the gods: thoſe who waſted their 
trimony forfeited the right of being buried in the 
pulchres of their fathers: and thoſe who were guilty 
of ſelf-marder were privately depoſited in the ground, 
without the accuſtomed ſolemnities. Among the Jews, 
the privilege of burial was denied only to felf-mnurder- 
ers, who were thrown out to rot upon the ground. In 
the Chriſtian church, though good men always deſired 
the privilege of interment, yet they were not, like the 
beathens, ſo concerned for their bodies, as to think it 
any detriment to them, if either the barbarity of an 
enemy, or ſome other accident, deprived them of this 
privilege. The primitive Chriſtian Church denied the 
more ſolemn rites of borial only to unbaptized perſons, 
ſelf-murderers, and excommunicated perſons who con- 
unued obſtinate and impenitent, in a manifeſt contempt 
of the church's cenſures. 

The place of burial among the Jews was never par- 
ticularly determined. We find they had graves in the 
town and country, apon the highways, in gardens, and 
upon mountains. Among the Greeks, the temples were 
made repoſitories for the dead in the primitive ages; 
yet the general cuſtom in latter ages, with them, as 
well as with the Romans and other heathen nations, 
was to bury their dead without their cities, and chiefly 
by the highways. Among the primitive Chriſtians, bu- 
Tying in cities Was not allowed for the firſt 300 years, 
nor in churches for many ages after, the dead bodies 
being firſt depoſited in the atrium or churchyard, and 
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* porches and porticos of the church: hereditary bury- 
ing - places were forbidden till the g2th century. As to 
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the time of burial, with all the 
og it ſee the article FUNERAL- Ries. 

URICK, 3 town ＋ Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and duchy of Cleyes, ſubje to the king 
of Pruſſia, It was taken by the French in 1672, who 
demoliſhed the fortifications. It 1s agrecably ſcated 


ceremonies accompany- 
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the river Rhine, over - againſt Weſel, in E. Long. 6.8. | 


N. Lat. 51. K. 

BURIDAN (John), a native of Bethune, in Artois, 
was one of the moſt celebrated philoſophers of the 14th 
century. He taught in the univerſuy of Paris with 
great reputation; and wrote commentarics on logic, 
morality, and Ariſtotle's metaphyſics. Aventinus re- 
lates, that he was a diſciple of Ockham ; and that, be- 
ing expelled Paris by the power of the Realiſts, which 
was ſuperior to that of the Nominaliſts, he went into 
Germany, where he founded the Univerſity of Vienna. 
From him came the proyerb of the a/i of Buridan, ſo 
famous in the ſchools. Buridan ſuppoled an hungry 
aſs fixed at an exactly equal diſtance between two 
buſhels of oats; or an aſs as wuch preſſed by thirſt as 
hanger, between a buſhel of oats and a pail of water, 
cach of them acting equally on his ſenſes. Havin 
made this ſuppoſition, he deſired to know what the 45 
would do? If he was anſwered that he would remain 
immoveablec, then he concluded he would die of hunger 
between two buſhels of oats, or of both hunger and 
thirſt, with both corn and water within his reach, This 
appeared abſurd, and brought the laugher on his ſide ; 
but if it was replicd, that the aſs would not be ſo ſty- 
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id as to die of hunger or thirſt in ſuch a ſituation, 


hen (ſaid he), the aſs has free will, or is it poſſible 
that of two equal weights the one ſhould outweigh the 
other? Theſe two conſequences appeared equally ab- 
ſurd; and thus Buridan, by this ſopbiſm, perplexed 
the philoſophers, and his aſs became famous in the 
ſchools. 

BURKITT (William), a celebrated commentatar 
on the New Teſtament, was born at Hitcham in North- 
amptonſhire, Fuly 25th 1650, aud educated at Pem- 
broke-ball, Cambridge. He entered young upon the 
miniſtry, being ordained by biſhop Reynolds : and the 
firlt employment which he had was at Milden in $uf- 
folk, where he continued 21 years a conſtant preacher, 
firſt as a curate, and afterwards as rector of that 
church. In the year 1692, he had a call to the vicar- 
age of Dedham in Eſſex, where he continued to the 
time of his death, which happened in the latter end of 
October 1703. He was a pious and charitable man. 
He made great collections for the French Proteſtants 
in the years 1687, &c. and by his great care, pains, 
and charges, procured a worthy miniſter to go and 
ſettle in Carolina. Among other charities, by his laſt 
will and teſtament, he bequeathed the houfe wherein 
he lived, with the lands thereunto belonging, to be an 
habitation for the lecturer that ſhould be choſen from 
time to time, to read the lecture at Dedham. Beſides 
his Commentary upon the New Teſtament, written in 
the ſame plain, practical and aſſectionate manner in 
which he preached, he wrote a volume entitled, The 
peor man's help, and rich man's guide. 

 BURLAW. See Br Law. 

BURLEIGH. 8 F To 

BURLESQUE, a ſpecies of compoſition, which, 
thoogh a great engine of ridicule, is not * 
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Burleſque that ſubject; for it is clearly diſtinguiſhable into bur. 
Burlington ſeſque that excites laughter merely, and burleſque that 
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excites deriſion or ridicule, A grave ſubjeR, in which 
there is no impropriety, may be brought down by a 
certain colouring ſo as to be riſible, as in Virgil tra- 
veſtie ; the author firſt laughs at every turn, in order to 
make his readers laugh. The Lutrin is a burleſque 
poem of the other ſort, laying hold of a low and trifling 
incident to expoſe the luxury, indolence, and conten- 
tious ſpirit of a ſct of monks, Boileau, the author, 
turns the ſubje& into ridicule, by dreſſing it in the he- 
roic ſtyle, and affecting to conſider it as of the utmoſt 
dignity and importance, Though ridicule is the poet's 
aim, he always carries a grave face, and never once be- 
trays a ſmile. The oppoſition between the ſubject aud 
the manner of handling it, is what produces the ridi- 
cule; and therefore, in a compotition of this kind, no 
image profeſſedly Indicrous ought to have quarter, be- 
cauſe ſuch images deſtroy the contraſt. 

Thongh the burleſque that aims at ridicule produces 
its effects by clevating the ſtyle far above the ſubject ; 
yet the poet ought to confine himſelf to ſuch images as 
are ag and readily apprehended, A ſtrained ele- 
vation, ſoaring above the ordinary reach of fancy, makes 
not a pleaſant impreſſion. The mind is ſoon diſguſted 
by being kept long on the ſtretch. Machinery may be 
employed in a burleſque poem, ſuch as the Lutrin, the 
Difpenſary, or Hudibras, with more ſucceſs and pro- 
priety than in any other ſpecies of poetry. For bur- 
leſque poems, though they aſſume the air of hiſtory, 
ive entertainment chiefly by their pleaſant and lu- 

icrons pictures: it is not the aim of ſuch a poem to raiſe 
ſympathy ; and for that reaſon, a ſtrict imitation of na- 
tare is not neceſſary. And hence, the more extrava- 
gant the machinery in a ludicrous poem, the more en- 
tertainment it affords, 

BURLINGTON, in Enpland, a ſea port town in 
the caſt riding of Yorkſhire, fituatec on the German 
ocean, about 37 miles north-eaſt of York. E. Long. o. 
10. and N. Lat. 54. 15. It gave the title of ar to a 
branch of the noble family of Boyle, but the earldom 
is now extinct, 

BuRtinGTON, 4 city in the State of New-Jerſey, 
in North-America, capital of the county of the ſame 
name, extends three miles along the Delaware, and 
one mile back, at right angles, into the county of Bur- 
lington, and is twenty miles above Philadelphia by wa- 
ter, and ſeventeen by land. The iſland, which is the 
moſt popalous part of the city, is a mile and a quarter 
in length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, It 
has four entrances over bridges and cauſeways, and a 
quantity of bank meadow adjoining, On the iſland are 
one hundred and ſixty honſes, nine hundred white, and 
one hundred black inhabitants. Bur few of the ne- 

roes are flaves. The main ſtreets are conveniently 
pacious, and moſtly ornamented with trees in the fronts 
of the houſes, which are regularly arranged. The Dela- 
ware, oppoſite the rown, is abont a wile wide; and, under 
ſhelter of Mirtinniconk ard Burlington iflands, affords 
a ſafe and convenient harbour. Itis commodioully ſitu— 
ated for trade, but is too near the opulent city of Phila- 
delphia to admit of any cenliderable increaſe, There 
are two houſes for public worſhip in the town, one for 
the Friends or Quakers, who are the moſt numerous, 
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and one for Epiſcopalians. The other publie buildings 
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are two market houſes, a couri - houſe, and the beſt gaol 
in the ſtate. Beſides theſe, there is an academy, 
a free ſchoo!, a nail manufaQtory, and an excellent 
diſtillery. 

The city is a free port. The mayor, recorder, and 
aldermen hold a commercial court, when the matter in 
controverſy is between forcigners and foreigners, or 
between foreigners and citizens. The iſland of Bur- 
lington was laid out, and the firſt ſettlements made as 
early as 1677. In 1682, the iſland of Mittinnicunk, 
or Free-School iſland, was given for the uſe of the 
iſland of Burlington; the yearly profits ariſing from 
it (which amount to one hundred and eighty pounds) 
are appropriated for the education of poor children. 

BURMAN (Francis), a Proteſtant miniſter, and 
learned profeſſor of divinity at Utrecht, was born at 
Leyden in 1628; and died on the 1cth of November 
1679, after having publiſhed a courſe of divinity, and 
ſeveral other works, 

He is not to be confounded with Francis Burman, 
his ſon; or with Peter Burman, a laborions commen- 
tator on Phezdrus, Lncan, Petronius, and other pro- 
fane authors, who died in 1741. 

BURN, in medicine and ſurgery, an injury received 
in any part of the body by fire. Sce SURGERY. 

BURNET (Gilbert), biſhop of Saliſbury in the lat- 
ter end of the 16th centory, was born at Edinburgh, 
in 1643, of an ancient family in the ſhire of Aberdeen. 
His father being bred to the law, was, at the reſtora- 
tion of king Charles II. appointed one of the lords of 
ſeſſion, with the title of /ord Crimond, in reward for his 
conſtant attachment to the royal party during the tron- 
bles of Great-Britain. Our author, the youngeſt ſon 
of his father, was inſtructed by him in the Latin tongue: 
at ten years of age he was ſent to eontinue his ſtudies 
at Aberdeen, and was admitted M. A. before he was 
14. His own inclination led him to the ſtudy of the 
civil and feudal law; and he uſed to ſay, that it was 
from this ſtudy he had received more juſt notions con- 
cerning the foundations of civil ſociety and povernment, 
than thoſe which ſome divines maintain. About a year 
after, he changed his mind, and begen to apply to di- 
vinity, to the great ſatisfaction of his father. He was 
admitted preacher before he was 18 ; and Sir Alexander 
Burnet, his conſin- german offered him a benefice ; but 
he refuſed to accept of it. 

In 1663, about two years after the death of his fa- 
ther, he came into England; and after ſix months 


Purmau, 
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ſtay at Oxford and Cambridge, returned to Scotland, 


which he ſoon left again to make a tour for ſome 
months, in 1664, in Holland and France. At Amſler- 
dam, by the help of a Jewiſh rabbi, he perfected him- 
ſelf in the Hebrew language; and likewiſe became 
acquainted with the leading men of the different per— 
ſua ſions tolerated in that country; as Calviniſts, Ar- 
minians, Lutherans, Anabaptiſts, Browniſts, Papiſts, 
and Unitarians; amongſt each of which he uſed fre- 
quently to declare, he met with men of ſuch unfeigned 


piety and virtue, that he became fixed in a ſtrong 


principle of univerſal charity, and an invincible abhor- 
rence of all ſeverities on account of religious dilicn- 
lions, 


Upon 
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Upon his return from his travels, he was admitted 
— miniſter of Salton; in which ſtation he ſerved five 


years in the most exemplary manner. He drew up a 
memorial, in which he took notice of the principal 
errors in the conduct of the Scots biſhops, which he 
obſerved not to be conformable to the primitive inſtitu- 
tion; and ſent a copy of it to ſeveral of them. This 
expoſed him to their reſentments : but, to ſhow he was 
not actuated with a ſpirit of ambition, he led a retired 
courſe of life for two years; which ſo endangered his 
health, that he was obliged to abate his exceſſive ap- 
plication to ſtudy. In 1669, he publithed his“ Mo- 
deſt and free conference between a conformiſt and non- 
conformiſt.”” He became acquainted with the dutcheſs 
of Hamilton, who communicated to him all the papers 
belonging to her father and uncle; upon which he 
drew up the © Memoirs of the dukes of Hamilton,” 
The duke of Lauderdale, hearing he was about this 
work, invited him to London, and introduced him to 
king Charles II. He returned to Scotland, and mar- 
ricd the lady Margaret Kennedy, daugher of the earl 
of Caſſilis; a lady of great piety and knowledge, highly 
eſteemed by the Preſbyterians, to whole ſentiments ſhe 
was ſtrongly inclined. As there was ſome diſparity 
in their ages, that it might remain paſt diſpute that 


this match was wholly owing to inclination, and not 


to avarice or ambition, the day before their marriage 
our author delivered the lady a deed, whereby he re- 
nounced all pretenſions to her fortune, which was very 
conſiderable, and muſt otherwiſe have fallen into his 
hands, ſhe herſelfhaving no intention to ſecure it. The 
ſame year he publiſhed his“ Vindication of the autho- 
rity, conſtitution and laws of the church and ſtate of 
Scotland; which at that juncture was looked upon 
as ſo great a ſervice, that he was again offered a biſhop- 
ric, and a promiſe of the next vacant archbithopric ; 
but did not accept of it, becauſe he could not approve 
of the meaſures of the court, the grand view of which 
he ſaw to be the advancement of popery. 

Mr Burnet's intimacy with the dukes of Hamilton 
and Lauderdale occaſioned him to be frequently ſent 
for by the king and the duke of York, who had con- 
verſations with him in private. But Lauderdale con- 
ceiving a reſentment againſt him on account of the 
freedom with which he ſpoke to him, repreſented at 
laſt :o the king, that Dr Burnet was engaged in an 
oppoſition to his meaſures, Upon his return to Lon- 
don he perceived that theſe ſuggeſtions had entirely 
thrown him out of the king's favour, though the duke 
of York treated him with greater civility than ever, 
and diſſuaded him from going to Scotland. Upon this, 
he reſigned his profeſſorſhip at Glaſgow, and ſtaid at 
London. About this time the living at Cripple-gate 
being vacant the dean and chapter of St Paul's (in 
whoſe gift it was), hearing of his circumſtances, and 
the hardſhip he had undergone, ſent him an offer of 
the benefice ; but as he had been informed of their firſt 
intention of conferring it on Dr Fowler, he generouſly 
declined it. In 1675, at the recommendation of lord 
Hollis, whom he had known in France, ambaſſador at 
that court, he was, by Sir Herbottle Grimſtone, matter 
of the rolls, appointed preacher of the chapel there, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the court, He was 
ſoon after choſen a lectarer of St Clement's, and be- 
came one of the preachers that were moſt followed in 
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town. In 1697, he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the re- Burnet. 
formation, for which he had the thanks of both houſes —"— 


BUR 


of parliament. The firſt part of it was publiſhed in 
1679, and the ſecoad in 1681. Next year he pub- 
liſhed an abridgement of theſe two parts. 

Mr Burnet about this time happened to be ſent for 
to a woman in ſickneſs, who had been engaged in an 
amour with the carl of Rocheſter. The manner in 
which he treated her during her illneſs, gave that lord 
a great curioſity for being acquainted with him. 
W hereupon, for a whole winter, he ſpent one evening 
in a week with Dr Burnet, who diſcourſed with him 
upon all thoſe topics upon which ſceptics and men of 
looſe morals attack the Chriſtian religion, The happy 
effect of theſe conferences occaſioned the publication 
of his account of the life and death of that earl. In 
1682, when the adminiſtration was changed in favour 
of the duke of York, being much reſorted to by per- 
ſons of all ranks and parties, in order to avoid return- 
ing viſits, he built a laboratory, and went for above a 
year through a courſe of chemical experiments. Not 
long after he refuſed a living of zool. a-year offe red 
him by the earl of Eſſex, on the terms of his not re- 
ſiding there but in London, When the inquiry con- 
cerning the popich plot was on foot, he was frequently 
ſent for and conſulted by king Charles with relation to 
the ſtate of the nation. His majeſty offered him the 
biſhopric of Chicheſter, then vacant, if he would en- 
gage in his intereſts; but he refuſed to accept it on 
theſe terms. He preached at the Rolls till 1684, 
when he was diſmiſſed by order of the court. About 
this time he publiſhed ſeveral pieces, 

On king James's acceſſion to the throne, having ob- 
tained leave to go out of the kingdom, he rſt went 
to Paris, and lived in great retirement, till contracting 
an acquaintance with brigadicr Stouppe, a Proteſtant 
gentleman in the French Ervice, he made a tour with 
him into Italy. He met with an agreeable reception 
at Rome. Pope Innocent II. hearing of our author's 
arrival, ſent the captain of the Swiſs guards to acquaint 
him he would give him a private audience in bed, to a- 
Void the ceremony of Kkifling his holineſs's ſlipper. 
But Dr Burnet excuſed himſelf as well as he could. 
Some diputes which our author had here concerning 
religion beginning to be taken notice of, made it 
proper for him to quit the city; which, upon an in- 
timation given him by prince Borgheſe, he accordingly 
did, 

He purſued his travels through Switzerland and Ger- 
many. In 1688, he came to Utrecht, with an in- 
tention to ſcttle in ſoine of the ſeven provinces. There 
he received an invitation from the prince and princeſs 
of Orange (to whom their party in England had re- 
commended him) to come to the Hague, which, he 
accepted, He was ſoon made acquainted with the ſe- 
cret of their counſels, and adviſed the fitting out of a 
fleet in Holland ſufficient to ſupport their deſigns and 
encourage their friends, This, and the Account of his 
travels, in which he endeavoured to blend Popery and 
tyranny together, and repreſent them as inſeparable, 
with ſome papers refle&ting on the proceedings of Eng- 
land, that came ont in ſingle ſheets, and were dif- 
perſed in ſeveral parts of England, moſt of which Mr 
Burnet owned himſelf the author of, alarmed king 
James; and were the occaſion of bis writing twicg 
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which, after much importunity, was done, though he 
continued to be traſted, and employed as before, the 
Dutch miniſter conſulting him daily. To put an end 
to theſe frequent conſerences with the miniſters, a pro- 
ſccntion for high treaſon was ſet on foot againſt him 
both in England and Scotland, But Burnet receiving 
the news thereof before it arrived at the States he a- 
voided the ſtorm, by petitioning for, and obtaining 
without any difficulty, 2 bill of naturalization, in order 
to his intended marriage with Mary Scot, a Dutch 
lady of conſiderable fortune, who, with the advan- 
tage of birth, had thoſe of a fine perſon and under- 
ſtanding. | 

After his marriage with this lady, being legally un- 
der the protection of Holland, when Mr Burnet found 
king James plainly ſubverting the conſtitution, he o- 
mitted no method to ſupport and promote the deſign 
the prince of Orange had formed of delivering Great 
Britain, and came over with him in quality of chap- 
lain. He was ſoon advanced to the ſee of Sailſbury. 
He declared for inoderate meaſures with regard to the 
clergy who ſcrupled to take the oaths, and many were 
diſpleaſed with him for declaring for the toleration of 
nonconformiſts, His paſtoral letter concerning the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to king William and 
queen Mary, 1689, happening to touch upon the right 
of conqueſt, gave ſuch offence to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, that it was ordered to be burnt by the hands of 
tlie common executioner. In 1698, he loſt his wife b 
the ſmall - pox; and, 2s he was almoſt immediately af- 
ter appointed preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter, in 
whole education he took great care, this employment, 
and the tender age of his children, induced him the ſame 
year to ſupply her loſs by a 22 with Mrs Berke- 
ly, eldeſt daughter of Sir Richard Blake, knight. In 
1699 he publiſhed his 3 of the 39 articles; 
which occaſioned a repreſentation againſt him in the 
lower houſe of convocation in the year 1701 ; but he 


was vindicated by the upper houſe. His ſpeech in the 


houſe of lords in 1704 againſt the bill to preveut occa- 
ſional conformity was {$2200 attacked, He died in 
1715, and was interred in the church of St James, 
Clerkenwell, where he has a monument erected to him. 
He formed a ſcheme for augmenting the poor livings ; 
which he preſſed forward with ſuch ſucceſs, that it 
ended in an act of parliament paſſed in the ad year of 
2 Anne, “ for the augmentation of the livings of 
the poor clergy.” 

BuxxeTt (Thomas), a polite and learned writer in 
the end of the 17th century, was born in Scotland, bnt 
educated in Cambridge under the tuition of Mr John 
Tillotſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. In 
the beginning of 1685, he was made maſter of ation $ 
hoſpital in London, after which he entered into holy 
orders. During the reign of king James, he made a 
noble ſtand in his poſt as maſter of the charter-houſe 
againſt the encroachments of that monarch, who would 
have impoſed one Andrew Popham, a Papiſt, as a pen- 
ſioner upon the foundation of that houſe. In 1680 he 

ubliſhed his Te/lyris theoria ſacra, ſo univerſally ad- 
Hired for the purity of the flyle and beauty of the 
ſentiments, that king Charles gave encouragement to 
a tranſlation of it into Engliſh. This theory was bow-+ 
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ever attacked by ſeveral writers. In 1692 he publiſhed Burner 
his Arche leg ia * dedicated to king William, Burning, 
oF — — 


to whom he was clerk of the cloſet. He died in 1715. 
Since his death hath been publiſhed, his book De //a- 
tu mortuorum et reſurgentium, and his treatiſe De fide 
et officiis Chriſtianorum. 


BURNET, in botany. SeccPoTERLUM andSaxGui- 
SOKBA. 

BURNHAM, a market 1own of Norfolk in England, 
ſuuated in E. Long. o. 50. N. Lat. 53. o. 

BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabulum or 
fuel, by which the minute gore thereof are put into 
a violent motion, and ſome of them aſſuming the nature 
of fire themſelves, fly off in 6rbem, while the reſt are 
diſſipated in form of vapour or reduced to aſhes. See 
IGNITION, | 

Extracrdinary Caſes of Burning. We have inſtances 
of perſons burnt by fire kindled within their own bo- 
dies. A woman at Paris, who uſed to drink brandy to 
exceſs, was one night reduced to aſhes by a fire from 
within, all but her head and the ends of her fingers. 
Signora Corn. Zangari, or, as others call her, Corn. 
Bandi, an aged lady, of an unblemiſhed life, near Ce- 
ſena in Romagna, underwent the ſame fate in March 
1731. She had retired in the evening into her chamber 
ſomewhat indiſpoſed ; and in the morning was found 
in the middle of the room reduced to aſhes, all except 
her face, legs, ſcull, and three fingers. The ſtockings 
and ſhoes ſhe had on were not burnt in the leaſt. The 
aſhes were light; and, on preſſing between the fingers, 
vanifhed, leaving behind a groſs ſtinking moiſture with 
which the floor was ſmeared ; the walls and furniture 
of the room being covered with a moiſt cineritious 
ſoot, which had not only ſtained the linen in the cheſts, 
but had penetrated into the cloſet, as well as into the 
room overhead, the walls of which were moiſtened with 
the ſatne viſcous humour. We have various other rela- 
tions of perſous burnt to death in this unaccountable 
manner. ; Ng 
Sig. Mondini, Bianchini, and Maffei, have written 
treatiſes expreſs to account for the cauſe of ſo extraor- 
dinary an event: common fire it could not be, ſince this 
would likewiſc have burnt the bed and the room; beſides 
that it would have required many hours, and a vaſt 
quantity of fuel, to reduce a human body to aſhes ; and, 
after all, a conſiderable part of the bones would have 
remained entire, as they were anciently found after the 
fierceſt funeral fires, Some attribute the effe to a mine 
of ſulphur under the houſe ; others, to a miracle; while 
others ſuſpect that art or villany had a hand init. A 
philoſopher of Verona maintains, that ſuch a conflagra- 
tion might have ariſen from the inflammable matters 
wherewith the human body naturally abounds. . 
Bianchini accounts for the conflagration of the lady 
abovementioned, from her uſing a bath or lotion of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine when the fonnd herſelf out 
of order. Maffei ſuppoſes it owing to lightning, but 
to lightning generated in her own body, agreeable to 
his doctrine, which is, That lightning does not pro- 
ceed from the clouds, but is always produced in the 
Froce Whers it is ſeen and its effects perceived. We 
have had a late attempt to eſtabliſh the opinion, that 
theſe ceftreying internal fires are cauſed in the entrails 
of the body by inflamed effluvia of the blood ; by juices 
and fermentations in the ſtomach ; by the many com- 


buſtibles 
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Burning. baſtfhle matters which abound in living bodies for the 


purpoſes of life; and, finally, by the fiery evaporations 
which exhale from the ſettlings of ſpirit of wine, bran- 
dies, and other hot liquors, in the tunica villoſa of the 
ſtomach and other adipoſe or fat membranes ; within 
which thoſe ſpirits engender a kind of camphor, which 
in the night-time, in ſleep, by a full reſpiration, are 
put in a ſtronger motion, and are more apt to be ſet on 
fire, Others aſcribe the cauſe of ſuch perſons being 
fer on fire to lightning ; and their burning ſo entirely, 
to the greater quantity of phoſphorus and other com- 
buſtible matter they contained, —For our own part, 
we can by no means pretend to explain the cauſe of 
ſuch a phenomenon : but for the intereſts of hamani- 
ty we wiſh it could be derived from ſomething external 
to the human body; for if, to the calamitics of human 
life already known, we ſuperadd a ſuſpicion that we 
may unexpectedly and without the leaſt warning be 
conſumed by an internal fire, the thought is too dread- 
ful to be borne. 

BurNx1NnG, or Brening, in old cuſtoms, denotes 

an infectious diſcaſe, got in the ſtews by converſing 
with lewd women, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
what we now call the vereral diſeaſe. 
In a manuſcript of the vocation of John Bale to the 
bithopric of Otfory, written by himſelf, he ſpeaks of 
Dr Hugh Weſton, who was dean of Windſor in 1556, 
but deprived by cardinal Pole for adultery, thus: “ Ar 
this day is leacherous Weſton, who is more practiſed in 
the arts of breech-burning, than all the whores of the 
ſtews, He not long ago brent a beggar of Si Butolph's 
pariſh.” See STEWsS. 

BUNIA, in antiquity, a way of diſpoſing of the 
dead much practiſed by the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and (till retained by ſeveral nations in the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. The antiquity of this cuſtom 
riſes as high as the Theban war, where we are told of 
the great ſolemnity accompanying this ceremony at 
the pyre of Menzceus and Archemorus, who were co— 
temporary with Jair the eighth judge of Iſrael. Homer 
abounds with funeral obſequies of this nature. In the 
inward regions of Alia, the practice was of very ancient 
date, and the continuance long : for we are told, thar, 
in the reign of Julian, the king of Chionia burnt his 
ſon's body, and depoſited the aſhes in a ſilver urn. Co- 
eval almoſt with the firſt inſtances of this kind in the 
eaſt, was the practice in the weſtern parts of the world, 
The Heralians, the Getes, and the Thracians, had all 
along obſerved it; and its antiquity was as great with 
the Celtæ, Sarmatians, and other neighbouring nations. 
The origin of this cuſtom ſeems to have been out of 
friendſhip to the deceaſed : their aſhes were preſerved 
as we preſerve a lock of hair, a ring, or a ſeal, which 
had been the property of a deceaſed friend, 

Kings were burnt in cloth made of the aſbeſtos ſtone, 
that their aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mix- 
ture with the fuel and other matters thrown on the fu- 
neral pile. The ſame method is ſtill obſerved with the 
princes of Tartary. Among the Greeks, the body was 
placed on the top of a pile, on which were thrown di- 
vers animals, and even ſlaves and captives, beſides un- 

gents and perfumes, In the fnncral of Patroclus we 
ind 2 number of ſheep and oxen thrown in, then four 
horſes, followed by two dogs, and laſtly by 12 Trojan 
priſoners, The like is mentioned. by Virgil in the fune- 
Vor., III. 
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rals of his Trojans; where, beſides oxen, ſwine, and all Burning. 
mauner of cattle, we find eight youths condemned ty ve” 
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the flames. The firſt thing was the fat of the beats 
wherewith the body was covered, that it might con- 
ſume the ſooner ; it being reckoned great felicity to be 
quickly reduced to aſhes. For the like reaſon, where 
numbers were to be burnt at the ſame time, care was 
taken to mix with the reſt ſome of humid conſtitutions, 
and therefore more eaſily to be inflamed, Thus we arc 
aſſured by Plutarch and Macrobius, that for every ten 
men it was cuſtomary to put in one woman, Soldiers 
uſually had their arms burnt with them. The garments 
worn by the living were alſo thrown on the pile, with 
other «rnaments and preſents; a piece of extravagance 
which the Athenians carried to ſo great a height, that 
ſome of the law-givers were forced to reſtrain them, 
by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the living by their 
liberality to the dead. In ſome caſes, burning was ex- 
preſsly forbid among the Romans, and even looked u 
on as the higheſt impiety. Thus infants, who died be- 
fore the breeding of teeth, were intombed unburnt in 
the ground, in a particular place ſet apart for this pur- 
poſe, called /uggrundarium. The like was practiſed with 
regard to thoſe who had been ſtruck dead with light- 
ning, who were never to be burnt again, Some ſay 
that burning was denied to ſuicides —The manner of 
burning among the Romans was not unlike that of the 
Greeks : the corpſe, being brought out without the 
city, was carried directly to the place appointed for 
burning it ; which, if it joined to the ſepulchre, was 
called buſtum; if ſeparate from it, uſtrina; and there 
laid on the rogws or fpyra, a pile of wood prepared on 
which to burn it, built in ſhape of an altar, but of dif- 
ferent height according to the quality of the deceaſed. 
The wood uſed was commonly from ſuch trees as con- 
tain moſt pitch or roſin; and if any other were uſed, 
they ſplit it for the more eaſy catching fire : round the 
pile they ſet cypreſs trees, probably to hinder the 
noi ſome ſmell of the corple. The body was not placed 
on the bare pile, but on the couch or bed whereon it 
lay. This done, the next of blood performed the cere- 
mony of lighting the pile; which they did with a torch, 
turning their faces all the while the other way, as if it 
were done with reluctance. During the ceremony, de- 
curſions and games were celebrated; after which came 
the ofilegium, or gathering of the bones and aſhes ; al- 
ſo waſhing and anointing them, and repoſiting them in 
urns. 

BuRNING, among ſurgeons, denotes the application 
of an actual cantery, that is, a red-hot iron inſtrument, 
to the part affected; otherwiſe denominated cauteriza- 
tion,—The whole art of phyſic among the Japaneſe 
lics in the choice of places proper to be burnt ; which 
are varied according to the diſeaſe. In the country of 
the Mogul, the colic is cured by an iron ring applied 
red-hot about the patient's navel. Certain it is, that 
ſome very extraordinary cures have been performed ac- 
cidentally by burning. The following caſe is recorded 
in the Memoires of the academy of ſciences by M. Hom» 
berg. A woman of about 35 became ſubject to a head- 
ach, which at times was ſo violent, that it drove her out 
of her ſenſes, making her ſometimes ſtupid and fooliſh, 
at other times raving and furious. The ſeat of the pain 
was in the forchead, and over the eyes, which were in- 
flamed, and looked violently red and ſparkling ; and 
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Burning. the moſt violent fits of it were attended with navſeas He replies, that“ he thought of making uſe of a burn - Burning. 
—— and vomitings. In the times of the fits, ſhe could take ing-glaſs which he had hitherto uſed in kindling bis 


no food ; but, ont of them, had a very good ſtomach. 
Mr Homberg had in vain attempted her cure for three 
years with all kinds of medicine: only opium ſuc- 
ceeded ; and that but little, all its effect being only the 
taking off the pain for a few hours. The redneſs of her 
eyes was always the ſign of an approaching fit. One 
night, feeling a fit coming on, ſhe went to lie down 
upon the bed ; but firſt walked up to the glaſs with 
the candle in her hand, to ſee how her eyes looked: in 
obſerving this, the candle ſet fire to her cap; and as 
ſhe was alone, her head was terribly burnt before the 
tire could be extinguiſhed, Mr Homberg was ſent for, 
and ordered.bleeding and proper dreſſings : but it was 
perceived, that the expected fit this night never came 
on ; the pain of the burning wore off by degrees ; and 
the patient found herſclf from that hour cured of the 
head- ach, which had never returned in four years after, 
which was the time when the account was communica- 
ted, — Another caſe, not leſs remarkable than the for- 
mer, was communicated to Mr Homberg by a phyſi- 
cian at Bruges. A woman, who for ſeveral years 
had her legs and thighs ſwelled in an extraordinary 
manner, found ſome relicf from rubbing them before 
the fire with brandy every morning and evening. 
One evening the fire chanced to catch the brandy ſhe 
had rubbed herſelf with, and (lightly burnt her. She 
applied ſome brandy to her burn ; and in the night all 
the water her legs and thighs were ſwelled with was 
entirely diſcharged by urine, and the ſwelling did not 
again return, 

Burning Buſh. Sec Bus u. 

Bux v Glaſs, a convex glaſs commonly ſpherical, 
which being expoſed directly to the ſun, collects all the 
rays falling thereon into a very ſmall ſpace called the 
focus where wood or any other combuſtible mattter 
being put, will be ſet on fire. The term burning-glaſi 
is uſo uſed to denote thoſe concave mirrors, whether 
compoſed of glaſs quick-ſilver, or of metalline matters, 
which burn by reflection, condenſing the ſun's rays in- 
toa focus ſimilar to the former, 

The uſe of burning-glaſles appears to have been ve- 
ry ancient, Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, Dion, Zonaras, 
Galen, Anthemins, Euſtathins, Tzetzes, and others, 
- atteſt, that by means of them Archimedes ſet fire to 
the Roman fleet at the ſiege of Syracuſe. Tzetzes is 
ſo particular in his account of this matter, that his de- 
ſcription ſuggeſted to Kircher the method by whick it 


was probably accompliſhed. That author ſays, that 


« Archimedes ſet fire to Marcellus's navy, by means 
of a burning-glaſs compoſed of ſmall ſquare mirrors, 
moving every way upon hinges; which, when placed in 
the ſun's rays, directed them upon the Roman fleet, ſo 
as to reduce it to aſhes at the diſtance of a bow-ſhot.“ 
A very particular teſtimony we have alſo from Anthe- 
mins of Lydia, who takes pains to prove the poſſibility 
of ſetting fire to a fleet, or any other combuſtible body, 
at ſuch a diſtance. | 
That the ancients were alſo acquainted with the uſe 
of catoptric or refracting burning-glaſſes, appears 
from a paſſage in Ariſtophanes's comedy of the clouds, 
which clearly treats of their effects. The author in- 
xwoduces Socrates as examining Strepſiades about the 
method he bad diſcovered of getting clear of his debts. 


fire; „ for (lays he) ſhould they bring a writ againſt 
me, I'll immediately place my glaſs in the ſun at ſome 
little diſtance from it, and ſct it on fire.” Pliny and 
Lactantius have alſo ſpoken of glaſſes that burnt by 
refraction. The former calls them balls or globes of 

laſs or cryſtal, which, expoſed to the ſun, tranſmit a 
2 ſufficient to ſet fire to cloth, or corrode the 
dead fleſh of thoſe patients who ſtand in need of cau- 
{tics ; and the latter, after Clemens Alexandrinus, takes 
notice that fire may be kindled by interpoſing glaſſes 
filled with water between the ſun and the object, ſo as 
to tranſmit the rays to it. 

It ſeems difficult to conceive how they ſhould know 
ſuch glaſſes would barn without knowing they would 
magnify, which it is granted they did not, till towards 
the cloſe of the 13th century, when ſpectacles were firſt 
thought on. For as to thoſe paſſages in Plautus which 
ſeem to intimate the knowledge of ſpectacles, M. de 
la Hire obſerves, they do not prove any ſuch thing; 
and he ſolves this, by obſerving, that their burning- 

laſſes being ſpheres, cither ſolid or full of water, their 
oci would be one-fourth of their diameter diſtant from 
them. If then their diameter were ſuppoſed half a foot, 
which is the mcſt we can allow, an object muſt be at 
an inch and a half diſtance to perceive it magnified ; 
thoſe at greater diſtances do not appear greater, bnt 
only more confuſed through the glaſs than ont of it. 
It is no wonder, therefore, the magnifying property of 
convex glaſſes was unknown, and the burning one 
known. It is more wonderful their ſhould be 300 
years between the invention of ſpectacles and teleſcopes. 

Among the ancients, the burning mirrors of Ar- 
chimedes and Proclus are famous: the former we have 
already taken notice of ; by the other, the navy of Vi- 
tellius beſieging Byzantium, according to Zonaras, was 
burnt to aſhes. 

Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable bnrning 
mirrors are thoſe of Settala, of Villette, of Tſchirn- 
hauſen, of Buffon, of Trudaine, and of Parker. 

Settala, canon of Padua, made a parabolic mirror, 
which, according to Schottus, burnt pieces of wood 
at the diſtance of 15 or 16 paces, The following things 
are noted of it in the Acta Eruditorum. 1. Green wood 
takes fire inſtantaneouſly, ſo as a ſtrong wind cannot 
extinguiſh it. 2. Water boils immediately; and eggs 
in it are preſently edible, 3. A mixture of tin and 
lead, three inches thick, drops preſently ; and iron and 
ſteel plate becomes red-hot preſently, and a little after 
burns into holes. 4. Things not capable of melting, 
as ſtones, bricks, &c. become ſoon red-hot, like iron. 
5. Slate becomes firſt white, then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles 
are converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a 
blackiſh yellow one. 7. A pnmice ſtone emitted from a 
volcano, melts into white glaſs; and, 8. A piece of 
crucible alſo vitrifies in eight minutes. 9. Bones are 
ſoon turned into an opaque plaſs, and earth into a 
black one. The breadth of this mirror is near three 
Leipſic cells, its focus two ells from it; it is made of 
copper, and its ſubſtance is not above double the thick- 
neſs of the back of a knife. 

Villette, a French artiſt of Lyons, made a large 
mirror, which was bought by Tavernier, and pre- 
ſented to the king of Perſia; a ſecond, bought T the 
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Burning. king of Denmark; a third, preſented 
king to the royal academy; a fourth has been in Eng- 
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the French 


land, where it was publicly expoſed, The effects here- 
of, as found by Dr Harris and Dr Deſaguliers, are 
that a filver faxpence is melted in?“ and ; a king 
George's halfpenny in 16“ and runs with a hole in 34. 
Tin melts in 3“, caſt iron in 16“, ſlate in 3“; a foſ- 
ſil ſhell calcines in 7“; a piece of Pompey's pillar at 
Alexandria vitrifies the black part in 50“, the white 
in 54''; copper ore in 8“; bone calcines in 4“, vitri- 
fies in 33. An emerald melts into a ſubſtance like a 
torquois ſtone ; a diamond weighing four grains loſes 
Z of its weight: the aſbeſtos vitrifies, as all other bodies 
will do, if kepr long enough in the focus; but when 
once vitrified, the mirror can go no farther with them. 
This mirror is 47 inches wide, and is ground to a 
ſphere of 76 inches radius; ſo that its focus is about 38 
inches from the vertex. lis ſubſtance is a compoſition 
of tin, copper, and tin-glaſs. 

Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or con- 
vexo-convex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its 
convexity, into 2 8 by refraction; and is there- 
fore a burning-glaſs. The moſt conſiderable of this 
kind is that made by M. de Tſchirnhauſen: the dia- 
meters of his lenſes are three and four feet, the focus at 
the diſtance of 12 feet, and its diameter, an inch and 
a half, To make the focus the more vivid, it is col- 
lected a ſecond time by a ſecond lens parallel to the firſt, 
and placed in that point where the diameter of the cone 
of rays formed by the firſtlens is equal to the diameter 
of the ſecond; ſo that it receives them all; and the 
focus, from an inch and a half, is contracted into the 
ſpace of eight lines, and its force increaſed propor- 
tionably, 

This glaſs vitrifies tiles, ſlates, pumice-ſtones, &c. 
in a moment. It melts ſulphur, pitch, and all roſins, 
under water; the aſhes of vegetables, woods, and other 
matters, are tranſmuted into glaſs; and every thing 
applied to its focus is either melted, turned into a calx, 
or into ſmoke. Tſchirnhauſen obſerves, that it ſuc- 
ceeds beſt when the matter applied is laid on a hard 
charcoal well burnt. 

Sir Iſaac Newton preſented a burning-glaſs to the 
royal ſociety, conſiſting of ſeven concave | ſo 
placed, as that all their foci join in one phyſical point. 
Each glaſs is about 11 inches and a half in diameter : 
ſix of them are placed round the ſeventh, to which 
they are all contiguous ; and they form a kind of ſeg- 
ment of a ſphere, whoſe ſubtenſe is about 34 inches 
and a half, and the central glaſs lies about an inch far- 
ther in than the reſt. The common focus is about 22 
inches and a half diſtant, and about an inch in diame- 
ter. This glaſs vitrifics brick or tile in 17, and melts 
gold in 30”. 

It would appear, however, that glaſs quickſilvered 
is a more proper material for burning-glaſſes than me- 
tals; for the eſſects of that ſpeculum wherewith Mr 
Macquer melted the platina, ſeem to have been ſupe- 
rior to thoſe abovementioned, though the mirror it- 
ſelf was mach ſmaller. The diameter of this glaſs was 
only 22 inches, and its focal diſtance 28. Black flint, 
when expoſed to the focus, being powdered. to prevent 
its crackling and flying about, and ſecured in a large 
piece of charcoal, bubbled up and ran into tranſparent 
glaſs in leſs than half a minute. Heſſian crucibles, and 
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laſs-honſe pots, vitrified completely in three or four Burning. 
Forged iron ſmoked, boiled, and changed iu- 
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cconds. 
to a vitreſcent ſcoria as ſoon as it was expoſed to the 
focus. The gypſum of Montmartre, when the flat 
ſides of the plates or leaves of which it is compoſed 
were preſented to the glaſs, did not ſhow the leaſt diſ- 
poſition to melt; but, on preſenting a tranſverſe ſec- 
tion of it, or the edges of the plates, it melted in an 
inſtant, with a biſing noiſe, into a browniſh yellow 
matter. Calcareous ſtones did not completely melt: 
but there was detached from them a circle more com- 
pat than the reſt of the maſs, and of the ſize of the 
focus; the ſeparation of which ſeemed to be occaſioned 
by the ſhrinking of the matter which had begun to en- 
ter into ſuſion. The white calx of antimony, common- 
ly called diaphoretic antimony, melted better than the 
calcareous ſtones, and changed into an opaque prett 

gloſſy ſubſtance like white enamel. It was obſerved, 
that the whiteneſs of the calcarcous ſtones and the an- 
timonial calx was of great diſadvantage to their fuſion, 
by reaſon of their reflecting great part of the ſun's rays ; 
ſo that the ſubje& could not undergo the full activity 
of the heat thrown upon it by the buraing-glaſs. The 

caſe was the ſame with metallic bodies, which mel:cd 
ſo much the more difficulily as they were more white 
and poliſhed ; and this difference was ſo remarkable, 
that in the focus of this mirror, ſo fuſible a metal as 


ner, when its ſurface was poliſhed, did not melt at 
all. 


Plate CIX. fig. 3. repreſents M. Buffon's burn- Plate CIX. 


ing mirror, which he with great reaſon ſuppoſes to be 
of the ſame nature with that of Archimedes. It con- 
fiſts of a number of ſmall mirrors of glaſs quickſilvered, 
all of which arc held together by an iron frame, Each 
of theſe ſmall mirrors is alſo moveable by a contrivance 
on the back part of the frame, that ſo their reflections 
may all coincide in one point. By this means they are 
capable of being accommodated to various heights of 
the ſun, and 4 — diſtances. The adjuſting them 
in this manner takes up a conſiderable time; but aſiet 
they are ſo adjuſted, the focus will continue unaltered 
for an hour or more. 

Fig. 4. repreſents a contrivance of M. Buffen's for 
diminiſhing the thickneſs of very large reſraQtinglenſes. 
He obſerves, that in large lenſes of this kind, and 
which are moſt convenient for many purpoſes, the 
thickneſs of the glaſs in the middle is ſo great, as very 
much to diminiſh their force. For this reaſon he pro- 
poſes to form a burning-glaſs of concentric circular 


pieces of glaſs, each reſting upon the other, as repre- 


ſented in the figure. His method is to divide the con- 
vex arch of the lens into three equal parts. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the diameter to be 26 inches, and the thickneſs 
in the middle to be three inches: By dividing the lens 
into three concentric circles, and laying the one over 
the other, the thickneſs of the middle piece needs be 
only one inch; at the ſame time that the lens will have 
the ſame convexity, and almoſt the ſame focal diſtance, 
as in the other caſe ; while the effects of it muſt be much 
greater, on account of the greater thinneſs of the glaſs. 
M. Trudaine, a French gentleman, conſtructed a 
burning lens on a new principle. It was compoſed of 
two circular ſegments of glaſs ſpheres, each four feet in 
diameter, applied with their concave ſides towards each 
other. The cavity was filled with ſpirit of wine, of 
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which it contained 30 pints. It was preſented by the 
maker to the royal academy of ſciences, but was, not 
long after, broken by accident. The cxpence of con- 
ſtructing it amounted to about 10001, ſterling. After 
all, it does not appear that the effects of this lens were 
very great, Mr Magellan informs ns, that it could on- 
ly coagulate the particles of platina in 20 minutes, 
while Mr Parker's lens entirely melted them in leſs 
wore lens, Indeed, for the purpoſe of f 

A large burning lens, indeed, e e of fu- 
fin ol virifying ſach ſubſtances as eln the fires of 
ordinary furnaces, and eſpecially for the application of 
heat in vacuo, and in other circumſtances iu which heat 
cannot be applied by any other means, has long been a 
deſideratum _ erſons concerned in philoſophical 
experiments: And it appears now to be in a great de- 
gree accompliſhed by Mr Parker. His lens is three 

cet in diameter, made of flint glaſs, and which, when 
fixed in its frame, expoſes a ſurface two feet eight 
inches an41 a half in the clear, 

In the Elevation repreſented on the plate, A is the 
lens of the diameter mentioned: thickneſs in the 
centre, 3 inches and one fourth: weight, 212 pounds: 
length of the focus, 6 feet 8 inches; diameter of 
ditto, 1 inch, B, a ſecond lens, whoſe diameter in 
the frame is 16 inches, and ſhows in the clear 13 
inches: thickneſs in the centre, 1 inch five-cighths : 
weight 21 pounds: length of focus, 29 inches: . 
ter of ditto, three-eighths of an inch. When the two a- 
bove lenſes are compounded together, the length of the 
focus is 5 feet 3 inches ; diameter of ditto, half an inch. 
C, a truncated cone, compoſed of 21 ribs of wood ; at 
the Jarger end is fixed the yy lens A, at the ſmaller 
extremity the leſſer lens B: near the ſmaller end is 
alſo fixed a rack, D, paſſing throagh the pillar L, 
moveable by a pinion turning in the ſaid pillar, by 
means of the handle E, and thus giving a vertical mo- 
tion to the machine. F, a bar of wood, fixed between 
the two lower ribs of the cone at G; having, within a 
chaced mortice in which it moves, an apparatus, H, 


with the iron plate, I, fixed thereto; and this part 


1, The frame containing it. 


turning on a ball and ſocket, K, a method is thereby 
obtained of placing the matter under experiment, ſo as 
to be ated upon by the focal rays in the moſt direct 
and powerful manner. L, L, a ſtrong mahogany frame, 


moving on caſtors, M M. Immediately under the table 


N are three friction wheels, by which the machine 
moves horizontally. O, a ſtrong iron bow, in which 
the lens and the cone hang. 

Seclion. a, The great lens marked A in the eleva- 
tion. b, The frame which contains the lens. c, The 
ſmall lens marked B. d, The frame which contains 
the ſmall lens. e, The truncated cone, marked C. 
f, The bar on which the apparatus marked F moves. 

„The iron plate marked I. h, The cone of rays 
Prod by che refraction of the great lens a, and falling 
on the lens c. i, The cone of rays formed by the re- 
fraction of the lens c. Front-view. k, The great lens. 

m, The ſtrong iron bow 
in which it hangs. | —_ 

From a great number of experiments made with this 
lens, in the preſence of many ſcientific perſons, the 
following are ſelected as ſpecimens of its powers. 
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Subſtanecs ſuſed, with their weight and H 5 £ 
time of fuſion. E502 8 
Iz - L- 0 
3 2 
Gold, pure, — - - 1204 4 
Silver, do, - - — 1204 8 
Copper, do. . 233 | 20 
Platina, do. - - - 1104 3 
Nickell, - - - 1161 3 
Bar iron, a cube, - - 10 4 12 
Caſt iron, a cube, - - - 4103 
Stecl, a cube, - - - IO | 12 
Scoria of wrought iron, - - £18] 8 
Kearſh, - - - - Is 1-3 
Cauk, or terra ponderoſa, - - 110 | 7 
A topaz, or chry ſolite, - - 4 31 45 
An oriental emerald, - - 1 2 1 25 
Chryſtal pebble, - - - 71 6 
W hite agate, - - - 10 20 
Flint oriental, - - - 10 30 
Rough cornelian, - - - 10 75 
Jaſper, - . - - 110 | 25 
Onyx, - - - - IO | 20 
Garnet, - - - — IO | 17 
White rhomboidal ſpar, - . 10 | 60 
Leolites, - - — 110 23 
Rotten ſtone, - - - 10 B80 
Common late, - - IO | 2 
Alſbeſtos, - - - - Io | 10 
Common lime-ſtone, - - IO | 55 
Pamice ſtone, - - - IO | 24 
Lava, . - - - 10 7 
Volcanic clay, - - - 10 | 60 
Corniſh moor-ſtone, - - IO | 60 


Burning Mountains. See ATnaA, ETNnaA, HECIA, 
Vesvuvius, and VOLCANO, wich the platesaccompany- 
ing them. 

BURNING Springs, Of theſe there are many in dif- 
ferent parts of the world ; particularly one in Dau- 
phiny near Grenoble ; other near Hermanſtadt in 
Tranſylvania; a third at Chermay, a village near 
Switzerland ; a fourth in the canton of Friburg ; and 
a fiſth not far from the city of Cracow in Poland. 
There alſo is, or was, a famous ſpring of the ſame 
Kind at Wigan in Lancaſhire, which, upon the ap- 
. of a lighted candle, would take fire and burn 
ike ſpirit of wine for a whole day. But the moſt re- 
markable one of this kind, or at leaſt that of which we 
have the moſt particular deſcription, was diſcovered in 
1711 at Broſely in Shropſhire. The following acconnt 
of this remarkable ſpring was given by the reverend 
Mr Maſon Wood wardian profeſſor at Cambridge, dated 
February 18th 1746. The well for four or five feet 
deep is ſix or ſeven feet wide; within that is another 
leſs hole of like depth dug in the clay, in the bottom 
whereof is placed a cylindric earthen veſſel, of about 
four or five inches diameter at the mouth, having the 
bottom taken off, and the ſides well fixed in the clay 
rammed cloſe about it. Within the pot is a brown 


water, thick as puddle, continually forced up with a 


violent motion beyond that of boiling water, and a 
rumbling hollow noiſe, riſing or falling by fits five or 
| bx 
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Parnivg fix inches; but there was no appearance of any vapour 
Burniſhing 
— — 


riſing, which perhaps might have been viſible, had not 
the ſun ſhone ſo bright. Upon putting a candle 
down at the end of a ſtick, at about a quarter of a yard 
diſtance, it took fire, darting and flaſhing after a very 
violent manner for about half a yard high, much in the 
manner of ſpirits in a lamp, but with great agitation, 
It was ſaid, that a tea-Kettle had been made to boil in 
about nine minates time, and that it had been left burn- 
ing for 48 hours without any ſen6ble diminution. It 
was extinguiſhed by putting a wet mop upon it ; which 
muſt be kept there for a little time, otherwiſe it would 
not go out, Upon the removal of the mop there ariſes 
a ſulphurous ſmoke laſting about a minute, and yet the 
water is very cold to the touch,” In 1755, this well 
totally diſappeared by the ſinking of a coal-pit in its 
neighbourhood, | 

The cauſe of the inflammable property of ſuch wa- 
ters, is with great probability ſuppoſed to be their 
mixtare with petrolcam, which is one of the moſt in- 
flammable ſubſtances in nature, and has the property of 
burning on the ſurface of water. 

Burnins of Colours, among painters. There are 
ſeveral colours that require burning, as, 

Firſt, Lamp-black, which is a colour of ſo greaſy a 
nature, that, except it is burnt, it will require a long 
time to dry. The method of burning, or rather dry- 
ing, lamp-black, is as follows: Put it into a crucible 
over a clear fire, letting it remain till it be red hot, 
or ſo near it that there is no manner of ſmoke ariſes 
from it. 

Secondly, umber, which if it be intended for co- 
lour for a horſe, or to be a ſhadow for gold, then 
burning fits it for both theſe purpoſes. In order to 
burn umber, you muſt pnt it into the naked fire, in 
large lumps, and not take it out till it is thoroughly 
red hot ; if you have a mind to be more curions, put 
it into a crucible, and keep it over the fire till it be 
red hot. 

Ivory alſo muſt be burnt to make black, thus : fill 
two crucibles with ſhavings of ivory, then clap their 
two mouths together, and bind them faſt with an iron 
wire, and Jute the joints cloſe with clay, falt, and 
horſe-dung, well beaten together; then ſet it over the 
fire, covering it all over with coals : let it remain in 
the fire till you are ſure that the matter incloſed is 
thoroughly red hot: then take it out of the fire; but 
do not open the crucibles till they are perfectly cold; 
for were they opened while hot, the matter would turn 
to aſhes ; and ſo it will be, if the joints are not lated 
cloſe, 

BURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of ſteel, ſerv- 
ing to ſmooth and give a luſtre to metals. 

Of theſe there are different kinds of different figures, 
ſtraight, crooked, &c. Half burniſhers are uſcd to ſol- 
der ſilver, as well as to give a luſtre. 

Barniſhers for gold and filver are commonly made 
of a dog's or wolf's tooth, ſet in the end of an iron or 
wooden handle. Of late, agates and pebbles have been 
introduced, which many prefer to the dog's tooth. 

The burniſhers uſcd by engravers in copper, uſually 
ſerve with one end to burniſh, and with the other to 
ſcrape. 

BURNISHING, the art of ſinoothing or poliſhing 
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BUR 


niſher. 


rubbing them with a dog's tooth. 

BUKNLEY, a town of Lancaſhire in England, ſitu- 
ated in W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 51. 38. 

BURNTISLAND. See BrxunT1$LAND. 

BURNTWOOD, a town of Eflex in England, ſi- 
tuated on a hill, in E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. Ft. 38. 

a W the round knob of à horn next à deer's 
cad. 

BURRE, BoUuREE, or Boree, a kind of dance com- 
poſed of three ſteps joined together in two motions, 
begun with a crotchet riſing. The firſt coupler con- 
tains twice four meaſures, the ſecond twice eight. It 
conſiſts of a balance and coupee. 

BURR-ruur, or Smot-Pens, differs from the com- 
mon pump, in having a ſtaff 6, 7, or 8 feet long, with 
a bar of wood, whereto the leather is nailed, and this 
ſerves inſtead of a box. So two men, ſtanding over the 
pump, thruſt down this ſtaff, to the middle whereof is 
faſtened a rope, for 6, 8, or 10 to bale by, thus pulling 
it up and down, 

BURROCK, a ſmall wier or dam, where wheels are 
laid in a river, for the taking of fiſh. 

BURROUGHS's macaine, invented by Mr Bur- 
roughs of Southwark ; and for which the ſociety for 
the encouragement of arts gave him a premium of 
L.70. | 

This machine conliſts of a cog-weel A (fig. 5.), 
12 feet in diameter, carrying 72 cogs; which turn a 
trandle-head B, one foot four inches in diameter, and 
furniſhed with eight rounds; and alſo an horizontal 
ſpur-wheel C, of 12 cops, and one foot eight inches 
in diameter, The trundle-head B turns a ſpur-wheel 
D of ten cogs, and two feet eight inches in diameter, 
This ſpur-wheel has two cranks, a6, in its ſhaft ; one of 
which a gives motion to a wooden frame, c, about 34 
inches long and 19 broad. On the under fide of this 
frame are faſtened by ſcrews twelve pieces of poliſhed 
metal, each five inches and a half long, and three 
broad, covered with leather ; and underneath theſe po- 
liſhers, a glaſs plate cemented in another frame is pla- 
ced on the bench 4, and poliſhed with tripoli by the 
motion given to the upper frame by the crank a. The 


nuts of the ſcrews which faſten the poliſhers to the up- 


per frame are not ſcrewed cloſe to the wood, in order 
to give the frame room to play; by which contrivance 
the perpendicular riſe of the crank is avoided, and the 
motion of the poliſhers always parallel and equal. The 
under frame may be moved by the hand in any direc- 
tion without ſtopping the machine ; by which means 
the plate when larger than the poliſhing frame can 
cover in its motion, will be equally poliſhed in every 
part. | 

The other crank 6 gives motion to two other poliſh- 
ers marked x, o, which have an alternate motion by 
the bending of the crank ; they move npon the ſame 
plate, and have an equal number of poliſhers, as that al- 
ready deſcribed. 

The ſame crank alſo gives motion to a contrivance 
repreſented at e for poliſhing ſpectaele · glaſſes. It con- 
ſiſts of two ſegments of the ſame ſphere ; one concave 
and the other convex. On the latter the glaſſes are ce- 

mented ; 
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moved 
by the crank 4, The convex ſegment may be moved 
round by the hand without ſtopping the machine, ſo that 
all the glaſſes on its ſaperfices will be equally poliſhed, 

The other ſpur-wheel C, by means of a crank in its 
ſhaft, gives motion to another frame g, employed in 
grinding the glaſs-plates, The rod /, extended from 
the crank f to the frame g, is faſtened to the latter by 
means of a pivot, in order to admit of a rotatory mo- 
tion, as well as that given it by the crank in a longitu- 
dinal direction. This rotatory motion is effected by 
means of a rod of iron z, called a trigger, ſharp at the 
extremity next the frame, where it touches the teeth of 
an horizontal ſpur-wheel, or circular piece of wood, 
fixcd on the grinding-plate, while the other end is ex- 
tended three feet two inches to the cenire of motion, 

But this contrivance, in which the merit of the ma- 
chine principally conſiſts, will be much better conceived 
from a ſmall delineation of it by itſelf (fig. 6.), where 
F is the crank marked f in fig. 5. and turned by the 
ſpur-wheel C in the ſame figure. G is the trigger, three 
foo two inches long. I, a roll fixed on the trigger for 
the rod to ſlide on. II, the horizontal ſpur-wheel, ele- 
ven inches in diameter, fixed on the grinding-plate ; the 
teeth of which is touched by the trigger ; but with a 
very uncqual force, as it will wholiy depend upon the 
grinding plate's being farther from, or nearer to, the 
centre of motion of the trigger. By this ſimple con- 
trivance, the grinding-plate has a very compound mo- 
tion, never moving exactly in the ſame tract, and there- 
fore muſt grind the plates equally in every part. Se- 
veral attempts have been made by others for producing 
the ſame effect: but without ſucceſs; the grinding- 
plate always follows the ſame tract, and conſequently 
the plates were ground uncqually. 

BURROW (Sir James), maſter of the crown-of- 
fice, was elected F. K. S. and F. A. S. 1751. On the 
death of Mr Weſt in 1772, he was prevailed on to fill 
the preſident's chair at the royal ſociety till the anni- 
— . election, when he reſigned it to Sir John 
Pringle; and Auguſt 10. 1773, when the ſociety pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He publiſhed two volumes of 
Reports in 1766 ; two others in 1771 and 1776; and 
a volume of Deciſions of the Court of King's Bench 
upon ſettlement caſes from 1732 to 1772 (to which 
was ſubjoined An Eſſay of Punctuation), in three 
parts, 419, 1769, 1772, 1776. The Eſſay was alſo 
printed ſeparately in 4to, 1773. He publiſhed, with- 
ont his name, ©* Aﬀfew Anecdotes and Obſervations re- 
lating to Oliver Cromwell and his family, ſerving to 
reQify ſeveral errors concerning him,“ publiſhed by 
Nicol. Comn. Papadopoli, in his Hiſtoria Cymnaſii Pa- 
tavini, 1763, 4to. He died in 1782. 

BURROWS, holes in a warren, ſcrving as a covert 
ſor rabbits, &c. A coney's coming out of her burrow 
is called bo/ting. To catch coneys, they ſometimes lay 
parſe-nets over the burrows, then put in a terrier cloſe 
muzzled, which making the creature bolt, ſhe is caught 
in the net. 

BURSA, or Pxvsa, in geography, the capital of 
Bithinia in Aſia Minor, ſituated in a fine fruitful plain, 
at the foot of mount Olympus, about 100 miles ſouth of 
Conſtantinople. E. Long. 29. o. N. Lat. 40. 30. 
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Bursa-Paſiorir, in botany. See TAHLAs TI. 

Bus A, Burſe, originally ſigniſies a purſe. In middle- 
age writers it is more particularly uſed for a little col- 
lege or hall in an univeriuy, for the reſidence of ſtu- 
dents, called burſales or burſarii. Ia the French univer- 
ſitics it (till denotes a foundation for the maintenance 
of poor ſcholars in their ſtudies. The nomination to 
burſes is in the hands of the patrons and founders 
thereof, The burſes of colleges are not benefices, but 
mere places aſſigned to certain countries and perſons. A 
burſe becomes vacant by the burſcr's being promoted to 
a cure. 

BURSA mucosz. See Ax ATOMur, nog. 

BURSAR, or BoRSsER, ( Burſarius), is uſed in 
middle-age writers for a treaſurer or caſh-keeper. In 
this ſenſe we meet with burſars of colleges. Conven- 
tual burſars were officers in monaſteries, who were to 
deliver up their account yearly on the day after Mi- 
chaclmas. The word is tormed from the Latin bur/a, 
whence alſo the Engliſh word purſe ; hence alſo the of- 
— Who in a college is called byr/ar,in a ſhip is called 
Fuer. 

BursARS, or Burſors, [ Burſarii), alſo denote thoſe 
to whom ſtipends are paid out of a burſe or fund ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. 

BURSARIA, the burſary, or exchequer of colle- 
giate and conventual bodies; or the place of receiving, 
paying, and accounting by the burſarii or burſers. 

BURSE, in matters of commerce, denotes a public 
edifice in certain cities, for the mecting of merchants 
to negociate bills, and confer on other matters relating 
to money and trade, In this ſenſe, burſe amounts to 
the ſame with what we otherwiſe call an exchange. 

The firſt place of this Kind to which the name Burſe 
was given, Guiechardin aſſures us was at Bruges; and 
it took its denomination from an hotel adjoining to it, 
built by a lord of the family de la Bourſe, whole arms, 
which are three purſes, are ſtill found on the crowning 
over the portal of the houſe, Catel's account is ſome- 
what different, viz. that the merchants of Bruges 
bought a houſe or apartment to meet in, at which was 
the ſign of the purſe. From this city the name was 
afterwards transferred to the like places in others, as in 
Antwerp, Amſterdam, Bergen in Norway, and Lon- 
don. This laſt, anciently known by the name of the 
common burſe of merchants, had the denomination ſince 
given it by queen Elizabeth, of the royal exchange. 
The moſt conſiderable burſe is that of Amſterdam, 
which is a large building, 230 feet long and 130 broad, 
round which runs a periſtyle 20 fect wide, The co- 
lumns of the periſtyle, which are 46, are numbered, for 
the conveniency of finding people. It will hold 4500 
perſons. 

In the times of the Romans there were public places 
for the meeting of merchants in moſt of the tradin 
cities of the empire ; that built at Rome, in the . 
year after its foundation, under the conſulate of Appius 
Claudius and Publius Servilius, was denominated the 
college of merchants ; ſome remains of it are ſtill to be 
ſcen, and are known by the modern Romans under the 
name /oggia. The Hans towns, after the example of 
the Romans, gave the name of co//eges to their burſes. 

BURSERA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. The 
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calyx is triphyllous; the corolla tripetalous; the cap- 


ſule carnous, trivalved, and monoſpermous. There is 
bat one ſpecies, the gummifera, or gum-clemi. This 
is frequent in woods in moſt of the Bahama · iſlands, and 
grows ſpeedily to a great height, and thickneſs. The 
bark is brown, and very like the birch of Britain. The 
wood is ſoft and uſeleſs, except when pieces of the 
limbs are put into the ground as fences, when it grows 
readily, and becomes a durable barrier. The leaves 
are piunate, the middle rib five or ſix inches long, with 
the pinnz ſet oppoſite to one another on footſtalks half 
an inch long. It has yellow flowers, male and female 
on different trees. Theſe are ſucceeded by purple-co- 
loured berries bigger than large peas, hanging in cluſ- 
ters on a ſtalk of about five inches long, to which each 
berry is joined by a footſtalk of half an inch long. The 
ſeed is hard, white, and of a triaugular figure, incloſed 
within a thin capſule, which divides in three parts, and 
diſcharges the ſeed. The fruit, when cut, diſcharges 
a clear balſam or turpentine, eſteemed a good vulnerary, 
particularly for horſes. On wounding the bark, a 
thick milky liquor is obtained, which ſoon concretes 
into a reſin no way different from the gum-elemi of the 
ſhops (See Au vAISs). Dr Browne, and after him 
Linnzhs, have, according to Dr Wright, miſtaken 
the bark of the roots for the ſimarouba, which is a ſpe- 
OuASSIA. 

BURSTEN, denotes a perſon who has a rupture. 
See RUPTURE. 

BURTHEN of 42 Sure. Sce BukrDex. 

BURTON en TxrENT, a town of Staffordihire, 
in England. It had formerly a large abbey ; and over 
the river Trent it has now a ſamous bridge of free ſtone, 
about a quarter of a mile in length, ſupported by 37 
arches. It conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet, which 
runs from the place where the abbey ſtood tothe bridge ; 
and has a good market for corn and proviſions. Bur- 
ton ale is reckoned the beſt of any brought tv London. 
E. Long. 1. 36. N. Lat. 52. 48. 

BuRTON, a town of Lincolnſhire in England, ſeated 
on a hill near the river Trent. It is but a ſmall place, 
and ſituated in W. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 53. 40. 

BURTON, a townof Weſtmoreland in England, ſeat- 
ed in a valley near a large hill called Farleton-knothill. 
It is pretty well built, and lies on the great road from 
Lancaſter to Carliſle, W. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 54. 10. 

Bux Tro (Robert), known to the learned by the 
name of Democritus junior, was younger brother to 
William Burton who wrote © The antiquities of Lei- 
ceſterſhire ;*” and born of an ancient family at Lindley, 
in that county, upon the 8th of February 1576. He 
was edacated in grammaticallearning in the free ſchool 


of Sutton Colfield in Warwickſhire ; in the year 1593 


was ſent to Brazen-noſe college in Oxford; and in 
1599 was elected ſtudent of Chriſt- church. In 1616, he 
had the vicarage of St Thomas, in the weſt ſuburb of 
Oxford, conferred upon him by the dean and canons of 
Chriſt-church, to the pariſhioners of which, it is ſaid, 
that he always gave the ſacrament in wafers; and 
this, with the rectory of Segrave in Leiceſterſhire, gi- 
ven him ſome time after by George lord Berkelcy, ke 
lield to the day of his death, which happened in Ja- 
nuary 1639. 

He was a man of general learning; a great philoſo- 
pher; an exact mathematician; an (what makes the 
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peculiarity of his character) à very curious calculator Burtos, 
of nativities. He was extremely ſtudious, and of a me- 


lancholy turn; yet an agreeable companion, and very 
humorous. The anatomy of melancholy, by Democritus 
junior, as he calls himſelf, ſhows, that theſe different 
qualities were mixed together in his compoſition, This 
book was printed firſt in 4to, afterwards in folio, in 
1624, 1632, 1638, and 1652, to the great emolument 
of the bookſeller, who, as Mr Wood tells us, got an 
eſtate by it. Some circumſtances attending his death 
occaſioned ſtrange ſuſpicions. He died in his chamber 
at or wy near the time which, it ſeems, he had ſome 
years before predicted from the calculation of his nati- 
vity ; and this exactneſe made it whiſpered about, that 
for the glory of aſtrology, and rather than his calcula- 
tion ſhould fail, he became indeed a fels de ſe. This, 
however, was generally diſcredited ; he was buried with 
due ſolemnity in the cathedral of Chriſt-church, and 
had a fair monument erected to his memory. He left 
behind him a very choice collection of books. He be- 
queathed many to the Bodleian library; and 1col. 
to Chriſt-chureh, the intereſt of which was to be laid 
out yearly in books for their library. 

BurxTon (John), D. D. a late worthy and learned 
divine, was born in 1696, at Wembworth, in Devon- 
ſhire, his father _ rector of that pariſh; and was 
educated at Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, In 1725, 
being then pro- proctor and maſter of the ſchools, he 
ſpoke a Latin oration before the determining bachelor, 
which is entitled © Heli; or, An inſtance of a magi- 
ſtrate's erring through unſeaſonable lenity;“ written 
and publiſhed with a view to encourage the ſalutary ex- 
erciſe of academical diſcipline ; and afterwards treated 
the ſame ſubject (till more fully in four Latin ſermons 
before the univerſity, and publiſhed them with appen- 
dixes, He alſo introduced into the ſchools, Locke, 
and other eminent modern philoſophers, as ſuitable 
companions to Ariſtotle ; <A 1 printed a double ſeries 
of philoſophical queſtions, for the uſe of the younger 
ſtudents ; from which Mr Johnſon of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge, took the hint of his larger works of the 
ſame kind, which has gone through ſeveral editions. 

When the ſettling of Georgia was in agitation, Dr 
Bray, juſtly revered for his inſtitution of parochial li- 
braries, Dr Stephen Hales, Dr Berriman, and other 
learned divines, intreated Mr Burton's pious aſſiſtance 
in that undertaking. This he readily gave, by preach- 
ing before the ſociety in 1732, and publiſhing his ſer- 
mon, with an appendix on the ſtate of that colony ; and 
he afterwards publiſhed an account of the deſigns of the 
aſſociates of the late Dr Bray, with an account of their 
proceedings. | 

About the ſame time, on the death of Dr Edward 
Littleton, he was preſented by Eton college to the vi- 
carage of Maple-Derham, in Oxfordſhire. Here a me- 
lancholy ſcene, which too often appears in the manſions 
of the clergy, preſented itſelf to his view; a widow, 
with three infant daughters, without a home, without 
a fortune: from his compaſſion aroſe love, the conſe- 
quence of which was marriage ; for Mrs Littleton was 
handſome, elegant, accompliſhed, ingenious, and had 
great ſweetneſs of temper. In 1760, he exchanged his 
vicarage of Maple-Derham; for the rectory of Worpleſ- 
don in Surry, In this advanced age, finding his eyes 
begin to fail him, he collected and publiſhed, in one 
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cula miſcellanea; and ſoon after died, February 11th, 
1771. 

BuzTton, in the ſea language, 2 ſmall tackle, con- 
fiſting of two ſingle blocks, and may be made faſt any 
where at pleaſure, for hoiſting ſmall things in and out, 

BURY, is ſometimes uſed io denote the hole or den 
of ſome animal under ground. In this ſenſe we (ay 
the bury of a mole, a tortoiſe, or the like. The grillo- 
talpa, a mole-cricket, digs itſelf a bury with its fore- 
feet, which are made broad and ſtrong for that pur- 
poſe. Naturaliſts ſpeak of a kind of urchins in the 
iſland of Maraguan, which have two entries to their 
buries, one towards the north, the other to the ſouth, 
which they open and ſhut alternately as the wind hap- 
pens to he, 

Buay, in Englaud, a market town of Lancaſhire, 
abont 30 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter, It is a barony 
in the family of Albemarle. W. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 
53. 56. | 

Bux, (St Edmund's), or St Edmund”: bury, the 
county town of Suffolk, in England, about 12 miles 
eaſt of Newmarket, and 70 north-eaſt of London. E. 
Long. ©. 45. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

BURYING, the ſame with interment or Buz1ar. 

BuzxyYinG Alive was the puniſhment of a veſtal who 
had violated her vow of virginity. The unhappy prieſteſs 
was let down into a deep pit, with bread, water, milk, 
vil, a lamp burning, and a bed to lie on. But this 
was only for ſhew; for the moment ſhe was let down, 
they began to caſt in the earth upon her till the pit was 
filled up*. Some midle-age writers ſeem to make 
burying alive (defoffio) the puniſhment of a woman 
thief. Lord Bacon gives inſtances of the reſurrection 
of perſons who had been buried alive. The famous 
Duns Scotus is of the number; who, having been 
ſcized with a catalepſis, was thought dead, and laid to 
{leep among his fathers, but raiſed again by his ſervant 
in whoſe abſence he had been buried. Bartholin gives 
an account of a woman, who, on recovering from an 
apopolexy, could not be convinced but that ſhe was 
dead, and ſolicited ſo long and fo carneſtly to be bu- 
ried, that they were forced to comply ; and performed 
the ceremonies, at leaſt in appearance. The famous 
emperor Charles V. after his abdication, took it into 
his head to have his burial celebrated in his lifetime, 
and aſſiſted at it, Sce CHarLtes V. 

BuRy1NnG-place, The ancients buried out of cities 
uiid towns; an uſage which we find cqually among 
Jews, Greeks and , pon Among the laſt, bury- 
10; within the walls was expreſsly prohibited by a law 
of ihe 12 tables. The uſual places of interment were 
in the ſuburbs and fields, but eſpecially by the way- 
lidles. We have inſtances, however, of perſons buried 
in the city; but it was a favour allowed only to a few 
of ſingular merit in the commonwealth. Plutarch ſays, 
thoſe who had triamphed were indulged in it. Be this 
as it Will, Val. Publicola, and C. Fabricius, are ſaid to 
have had tombs in the forum ; and Cicero adds Tubertas 
to the number. Lycurgus allowed his Lacedzmonians 
to bury their dead within the city and around their 
temples, that the youth being inured to ſuch ſpecta- 
cles, might be the leſs terrified with the apprehenſion of 
death. Two rcalons are alleged why the ancients bu- 
riedoutof cities: the firſt, an opinion, that the ſight, 
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toach, or even neighbourhood, of a corpſe defiled a 
man, eſpecially a prieit , whence that rule in A. Gel- 
lius, that the flamen Dialts might not on any account 
enter 4 place where there was à grave: the ſecond, to 
prevent the air from being corrupted by the ſtench of 
putreficd bodies, and the buildings from being endan- 
gered by the frequency of funcral tires, 

Burying ſo churches was not allowed for the firſt 
300 years after Chriſt; and the ſame was ſeverely pro- 
hivitced by the Chriſtian emperors for many ages after- 
wards, The firſt ſtep towards it appears to have been 
the practice of erecting churches over the graves of 
ſome martyrs in the country, and tranſlating the 
relics of others into charches in the city : the next was, 
allowing kings and emperors to be baricd in the atrium 
or church- porch. In the 6th century, the people be- 
gan to be admitted into the church- yards; and ſome 
princes, founders, and biſhops, into the church. From 
that time the matter ſeems to have been left to the diſ- 
cretion of the biſhop. 

BUSBEC (Auger Gillen, lord of), a perſon illuſ. 
trious on account of his embaſſics, was born at Com- 
mines, in the year 1522; and educated at the moſt 
famous univerſities, at Louvain, at Paris, at Venice, 
at Boulogna, and at Padua. He was engaged in ſeve- 
ral important employments and negociations, and par- 
ticulariy was twice ſent ambaſſador by the king of the 
Romans to the emperor Soliman, He collected in- 
ſcriptions; bought manuſcripts; ſcarched after rare 
plants; enquired into the nature of animals; and, in 
his ſecond journey to Conſtantinople, carried with him 
a painter, that he might be able to communicate to 
the curious, the figures, at leaſt, of the plants and 
animals that were not well known in the welt. He 
wrote a, Diſcourſe of the ſtate of the Ottoman empire, 
and a Relation of his two journeys to Turkey, which 
are much eſteemed. He died in 1592. 

BUSBY (Dr Richard), fon of a gentleman in 
Weſtminſter, was born at Lutton in Lincoluſhire, in 
1600. He paſſed through the clafles in Weſtminſter 
ſchool, as king's ſcholar; and completed his ſtudies at 
Chriſt-church, Oxford. In 1640, he was appointed 
maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool; and by his {kill and di- 
ligence in the diſcharge of this important and laborious 
office, for the ſpace of 55 years bred up the great eſt 
number of eminent men in church and ſtate that ever 
at one time adorned any age or nation, He was ex- 
tremely ſevere in his ſchool ; though be applauded wit 
in his ſcholars, even when it reflected on himſelf. This 
great man, after a long and healthy life purebaſed by 
temperance, died in 1695, aged 89; and was buried 
in Weſtminſter abbey, where there is a fine monument 
erected for him, with a Latin inſcription, He com- 
poſed ſeveral. books for the uſe of his ſchool. 

BUSH (Paul), the firſt biſhop of Briſtol, became 
a ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford about the year 
1513, and in 1518 took the degree of bachelor of arts. 
He afterwards became a brother of the order called 
bonhomes; of which after ſtudying ſome time among 
the friars of St Anſtin (now Wadham college), he was 
elected provincial. In that ſtation he lived many years; 
till at length king Henry VIII. being informed of his 
great knowledge in divinity and phyſic, made him his 
chaplain, and in 1542 appointed him to the new epiſ- 
copal ſce of Briſtol: but having in the reign of Ed- 
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Baſh. ward VI. taken a wife he was, on the acceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, are ever called by the name of angel, Fuftiel. 
Mary, deprived of his dignity, and ſpent the remainder #. e. meſſenger, or perſon ſent, whereas God he 


of his life in a private ſtation at Brittol, where he died 
in the year 1558, aged 68, and was buried on the 
north ſide of the choir of the cathedral. Wood ſays, 
chat while he was a ſtudent at Oxford, he was num- 
bered among the celebrated poets of that univerſity ; 
and Pits gives him the character of a faithful catholic, 
his want of chaſtity notwithſtanding. He wrote, 1. 
An exhortation to Margaret Burges, wife to John 
Burges, clothier of King;s-wood, in the county of 
Wilts. Lond. printed in the reign of Edward VI. 
870. 2. Notes on the Pſalms. 3. Treatiſe in praiſe 
of the croſs. Anſwers to certain queries concerning 
the abuſes of the maſs. Records, No. 25. 5. Dia- 
logues between Chriſt and the Virgin Mary. 6. Trea- 
tiſe of ſalves and curing remedies. 7. A little treatiſe 
in Engliſh, called The extirpation of ignorancy, &c, 
in verſe, Lond. by Pinſon, 4to. 8. Carmina diverſa. 

BUSH, a term uſed for ſeveral ſhrubs of the ſame 
kind growing cloſe together: thus we ſay, a furze- 
buſh, bramble-buſh, &c. 

Bus u is ſomerimes uſed, in a more general ſenſe, 
for any aſſemblage of thick branches interwoven and 
mixed together. 

Busn alſo denotes a coronated frame of wood hung 
out as a ſign at taverns. It takes the denomination 
from hence, that, anciently ſigns where wine was ſold 
were buſhes chiefly of ivy, cypreſs, or the like plant, 
which keeps its verdure long. And hence the Eng- 
liſh proverb, “ Good wine needs no bush.“ 

Burning-Busu, that buſh wherein the Lord appeared 
ro Moſes at the foot of monnt Horeb, as he was feed- 
ing his father-in-law's flocks, 

As to the perſon that appeared in the buſh, the text 
ſays, © That the angel of the Lord appearcd unto him 
in a flame of fire, out of the middle of the buſn;“ but 
whether it was a created angel, ſpeaking in the perſon 
of God, or God himſelf, or (as the molt received opi- 
nion is) Chriſt the ſon of God, has been matter of 


ſome controverſy among the learned. Thoſe who ſup- 


poſe it no more than an angel ſeem to imply that it 
would be a diminution of the majeſty of God, to ap- 
pear upon every occaſion, — when he has ſuch 
4 number of celeſtial miniſters, who may do the buſi- 
neſs as well. But conſidering that God is preſent e- 
very where, the notification of his preſence by ſome 
omward ſign in one determinate place (which is all 
we mean by his appearance), is in our conception leſs 
Jahorions (if any thing laborious could be conceived of 
God) than a delegation of angels upon every turn from 
heaven, and ſeems in the main to illuſtrate rather than 
dehaſe the glory of his nature and exiſtence. But how- 
ever this be, it is plain that the angel here ſpoken of 
was no created being, from the whole context, and e- 
ſpecially from his ſaying, “ I am the Lord God, the 
Jchovah,” &c. ſince this is not the language of angels, 
who are always known to expreſs themſelves in ſuch 
humble terms as theſe, ©* Jam ſent from God; I am 
thy fellow-ſervant,”” &c, It is a vain pretext to ſay, 
that an angel, as God's ambaſſador, may ſpeak in God's 
name and perſon ; for what ambaffador of any prince 
ever yet ſaid, © I am the king?“ Since therefore no 
angel, without the guilt of blaſphemy, could aſſume 
theſe titles; and fince neither God the Father, nor 
Vor. III, 


Son is called by the prophet Malachi (chap. iii. f.), 
% The angel of the covenant ;** it hence ſeems to fol- 
low, that this angel of the Lord was God the Son, 
who might very properly be called an ange/, becauſe 
in the fulneſs of time he was ſent into the world in our 
fleſh, as a meſſenger from God, and might therefore 
make theſe his temporary apparitions preſages, and 
forerunners, as it were, of his more ſolemn miſſion. 
The emblem of the burning-buſk is uſed as the ſeal of 
the church of Scotland, with this motto: 1. e. Tho' 
« burning, is never conſumed.” 

BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for things dry ; 
as grains, pulſe, dry fruits, &c. containing feur pecks, 
or eight gallons, or one-eighth of a quarter. 

Du Cange derives the word from —_ buſtellus, 
or biſſellus, a diminntive of hu, or buza, uſed in the 
corrupt Latin for the ſame thing ; others derive it 
from buſſullus, an urn, wherein lots were caſt ; which 
ſeems to be a corruption from buxulus. Buſſellus ap- 
pears to have been firſt uſed for a liquid meaſure of 
wine, equal to eight gallons. Octo libre 2 galo- 
nem vini, & oflo galones vini faciunt buſſellum London 
on eft oftava pars quaterii, It was ſoon after tranſ- 

erred to the dry meaſure of corn of the ſame quantity 
—Pondus ofto librarum frumenti facit buſſellum, de 
quibus ofts con fillit quarterium. 

By 12 Hen. VII. cap. 5. a buſhel is to contain 
eight gallons of wheat; the gallon eight pounds of 
wheat troy-weight; the ponnd twelve ounces troy- 
weight ; the ounce twenty ſterlings; and the ſterling 
thirty-two grains, or corn of wheat, growing in the 
midſt of the ear. This ſtandard buſhel is kept in the 
Exchequer ; when being filled with common ſprin 
water, and the water meaſured before the houſe R 
commons in 1696, in a regular parallelopiped, it was 
found to contain 2145,6 ſolid inches; and the ſaid 
water being weighed, amounted to 1131 ounces and 
14 penny weights troy, Beſides the ſtandard or legal 
buſhel, there are ſeveral local buſhels, of different di- 
menſions in different places. At Abingdon and An- 
dover, a buſhel contains nine gallons ; at Appleby and 
Penrith, a buſhel of peaſe, rye, and wheat, contains 
16 gallons ; of barley, big, malt, mixt malt, and oats, 
20 gallons. A buſhel contains, at Carliſle, 24 gallons ; 
at Cheſter, a buſhe] of wheat, rye, &c. contains 32 
gallons, and of oats 40; at Dorcheſter, a buſhel of 
malt and oats contains 10 gallons; at Falmonth, the 
buſhel of ſtricken coals is 16 gallons, of other things 
20, and uſually 21 gallons ; at Kingſton upon Thames, 
the buſhel contains eight and a half; at Newbury 9; 
at Wycomb and Reading, eight and three-fourths ; 
at Stamford 16 gallons. Houghton. Collect. tom. 
i. n. 46 p. 42. 

At Paris, the bnſhel is divided into two half buſhels ; 
the half buſhel into two quarts ; the quart into two 
half quarts ; the half quart into two litrons; and the 
litron into two half litrons. By a ſentence of the pro- 
voſt of the merchants of Paris, the buſhel is to be eight 
inches two lines and an half high, and ten inches in 
diameter ; the quart four inches nine lines high, and 
ſix inches nine lines wide; the half quart four inches 
three lines high, and five inches diameter; the litron 
three inches and an half high, and three inches ten 
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lines in diameter, Three buſhels make a minot, fix a 
mine, twelve a ſeptier, and an hundred and forty-four 
2 muid, In other parts of France, the buſhel varies : 

one-cighth buſhels of Amboiſe and Tours 
make the Paris — Twenty buſhels of Avignon 
make three Paris ſepticrs. Twenty buſhels of Blois 
make one Paris ſeptier. Two buſhels of Bourdeaux 
make one Paris ſeptier. Thirty-two buſhels of Rochel 
make nineteen Paris ſeptiers. Oats are meaſured in a 
double proportion to other grains; ſo that twenty- 
four buſhels of oats make a ſeptier, and 243 a muid, 
The buſhel of oats is divided into four picotins, the 
picotin into two half quarts, or four litrons. For ſalt 
four buſhels make one minot, and fix a ſeptier. For 
coals cight buſhels make one minot, ſixteen a mine, and 
320 a muid. For lime, three buſhels make a minor, 
and forty-cight minots a muid. Sce MEASsURE and 
WEIGHT, 


BUSIRIS, (anc, geog.) ; a city of the Lower E- 


gypt, to the ſouth of Leontopolis, on that branch of 


the Nile called Buſiriticus: Built by Buſiris, noted for 
his cruelty, and ſlain by Hercules, (Ovid, Virgil, Dio- 
dorus Siculus). Strabo denies ſuch a tyrant ever ex- 
ilted; Iſocrates has written his panegyric. In this 
city there ſtood a grand temple of Iſis, which gave 
it the appellation of the city of Ifis, It was deſtroyed 
on a revolt by Diocleſian. 

BUSIRITICUS Luvos, (anc. geog.) that branch 
of the Nile which empties itſelf at the mouth called 
Oſtium Pathmeticum, or Phatniticum, (Ptolemy) ; al- 
ſo a part, according to an ancient map, at the Oſtium 
Mendeſium; this river, or branch, dividing itſelf at 
Dioſpolis into two branches: called Buſiriticus, from 
the city of Buſiris, which ſtood on its left, or weſt 
branch. Ir is the ſecond branch of the Nile, reckon- 
ing from the caſt. 

BusrtrtTicus Nomos, (anc. geog.), a prefecture, or 
diviſion of the lower Egypt; ſo called from the city Bu- 
ſiris, (Herodotus, Pliny, Ptolemy). 

BUSITIS, (anc. geog.), a diſtri of Arabia De- 
ſerta ; ſo called from Bus, or Buz, Nahor's ſecond ſon ; 
the country of Elihu, the fourth interlocutor in Job ; 
called Buzites, by the Scptuagint. 

BUSKIN, a kind of ſhoe, ſomewhat in manner of 
a boot, and adapted to either foot, and worn by either 
ſex. This part of dreſs, covering both the foot and 
mid-leg, was tied underneath the knee; it was very 
rich and fine, and principally uſed on the ſtage by ac- 
tors in tragedy. It was of a quadrangular form; and 


the ſole was ſo thick, as that, by means thereof, men. 


of the ordinary ſtature might he raiſed to the pitch and 
elevation of the heroes they perſonated. The colour 
was generally Res on the ſtage ; herein it was diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſock worn in comedy, that being on- 
ly a low common fhoe. The buſkin ſeems to have been 
worn not only by actors but by girls, to raiſe their 
height; travellers and hunters alſo made uſe of it, to 
deſend themſelves from the mire. In claſſic authors, 
we frequently find the buſkin uſed to ſignify tragedy 
itſelf, in regard it was a mark of tragedy on the ſtage. 
It was alſo to be underſtood for a lofty ſtrain or high 
Kyle. 

os, in maritime affairs, a ſmall ſea - veſſel, uſed by 
the Britiſh and the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, com- 
monly from 48 to 60 tons burden, and ſometimes more: a 
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buſs has two ſmall ſheds or cabins, one at the prow and 
the other at the ſtern ; that at the prow ſerves for a 
kitchen. Every buls has a maſter, an aſſiſtant, a mate, 
and ſeamen in proportion to the veſſel's bigneſs ; the 


uſtum. 
— — 


maſter commands in chief, and without his cxpreſs or- 


ders the nets cannot be caſt nor taken up; the aſſiſt- 
ant has the command after him ; and the mate next, 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the ſeamen manage their rigging 
in a proper manner, to mind thoſe who draw in their 
nets, and thoſe who kill, gut, and cure the herrings, as 
they are taken out of the ſca: the ſeamen do gencral- 
ly engage for a whole voyage in the Jump, The pro- 
viſion which they take on board the buſſes, conſiſt com- 
monly in biſket, oat-meal, and dried or ſalt fiſh ; the 
crew being content for the reſt with what freſh fiſh 
they catch. Sce FiSHEKIES. 

BUST, or BusTo, in Sculpture, denotes the figure 
or portrait of a perſon in relie vo, ſhowing only the head, 
ſhonlders, and ſtomach, the arms being lopped off; or- 
dinarily placed on a pedeſtal, or conſole, 

In ſpeaking of an antique, we ſay the head is marble, 
and the buſt porphyry, or bronze, that is, the ſtomach 
and ſhoulders. Felibien obſerves, that though in paint- 
ing, one may fay a figure appears in buſto, yet it is not 
properly called a %, that word being confined to 
things in relicvo. 

The buſt is the ſame with what the Latins called 
Herma, from the Greek Hermes, Mercury, the image 
of that god being frequently repreſented in this man- 
ner among the Athenians. 

BusT 1s alſo uſed, eſpecially by the Italians, ſor the 
trunk of an human body, from the neck to the hips. 

BusT 4 Gallica, was a place in ancient Rome, where- 
in the bones of the Gauls, who firſt took the city, 
and were ſlain by Camillus, were depoſited. It dif- 
fered from 

BusTA Callorum, a place on the Apennines, thus 
called by reaſon of many thouſand of Gauls killed there 
by Fabius. 

BUSTARD, in ornithology. See Oris. 

BUSTUARITA mMoECHE, according to ſome, wo- 
men that were hired to accompany the funeral and la- 
ment the loſs of the deceaſed : but others are of opi- 
nion, that they were rather the more common proſti- 
tutes, that ſtood among the tombs, graves, and other 
ſuch lonely places. 

BUSTUARII, in Roman antiquity, gladiators who 
fought about the buſtum or funeral pile of a perſon of 
diſtinction, that the blood which was ſpilt might ſerve 
as a ſacrifice to the infernal gods, and render them 
more propitious to the manes of the deceaſed. This cuſ- 
tom was introduced in the room of the more inhuman 
one of ſacrificing captives at the buſtum, or on the 
tombs of warriors, 

BUSTUM, in antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile 
of wood, whereon were. anciently placcd the bodics of 
the deceaſed, in order to be burnt. 

The Romans borrowed the cuſtom of burning their 
dead from the Greeks. The deceaſed, crowned with 
flowers, and dre ſſed in his richeſt habits, was laid on the 
buſtum. Some authors ſay, it was only called bu/lum, 
after the burning, quaſi beneuſium : before the burning 
it was more properly called pyra ; during it, rogus; and 
afterwards, ] . When the body was only burnt 


there, 


nu ſtum 
' 


- Bate, 
— — 


BUT 
there, and buried elſewhere, the place was not proper- 
ly called buſtum, but uſtrina, or uſtrinum. 

Busrun, in the Campus Martius, was a ſtructure 
whereon the emperor Auguſtus firſt, and, after him, 
the bodies of his ſucceſſors were burnt. It was built of 
white ſtone, ſurrounded with an iron paliſade, and 
planted withinſide with alder trees. 

Busrun was alſo figuratively applied to denote any 
tomb, Whence thoſe phraſes, facere buſtum, violare 


buſtum, &c. 


Busrom of an altar, was the hearth or place where 
the fire was kindled. 

BUTCHER, a perſon who ſlaughters cattle for the 
uſe of the table, or who cats up and retails the ſame. 

Among the ancient Romans, there were three kinds 
of eſtabliſhed batchers, whoſe office it was to furniſh the 
city with the neceſſary cattle, and to take care of pre- 
paring and vending their fleſh. The ſuarii provided 
hogs ; the pecuarii or boarii, other cattle, eſpecial] 
oxen ; and ander theſe was a ſubordinate claſs, whoſe 
office was to kill, called /ani, and carnifices. 

To exerciſe the office of butcher among the Jews with 
dexterity, was of more reputation than to underſtand 
the liberal arts and ſciences. They have a book con- 
cerning thamble-conſtitution ; and in caſe of any difh- 
culty, they apply to ſome learned rabbi for advice : nor 
was any allowed to practiſe this art, without a licence 
in form; which gave the man, upon evidence of his 
abilitics, a power to kill meat, and others to eat what 
he killed; provided he carefully read every week for 
one year, and every month the next year, and once a 
quarter during his life, the conſtitution abovemen- 
tioned, 

There are ſome very good laws in England for the 
better regulation and preventing the abuſes committed 
by butchers. A butcher that ſells ſwine's fleth meaſled, 
or dead of the murrain, for the firſt oſtence ſhall be a- 
merced ; forthe ſecond, have the pillory ; for the 
third, be impriſoned, and make fine; and for the 
fourth, abjure the town. Butchers not ſelling meat at 
reaſonable prices, ſhall 1oricit double the value, levi- 
able by warrant of two juſtices of the peace, No 


batcher (hall kill any fleſh in his ſcalding-houſe, or 


With tic wallsof London, on pain to forfeit for every 
ox ſo illed, 124. and for every other heaſt, 8d. to be 
divided berwixt the king and the proſecutor, 
Borcukx- Bird, in ornithology. Ste Lanivs. 
Buyrcxer-Broom, in botany, See Ruscus. 
Burcues's Iland, in the Eaſt-Indies, a ſmall ifland 
about two miles long, aud ſcarce one broad, It has its 
name from cattle beiug kept there for the uſe of Bom- 
bay, from which it is about three miles diſtant. It 
has a ſinall fort, but of very little conſequence. 
BUTE, an iſland lying to the weſt of Scotland, be- 
ing ſeparated from Cowal, a diſtrict of Argyleſhire, on- 
ty by a narrow channel. In length it is about 18 miles; 
the broadeſt part from eaſt to weſt is about five. Part 
of it is rocky and barren; but from the middle ſouth- 
wards, the groand is cultivated, aud produces peaſe, 
oats, and barley. Here is a quarry of red ſtone, which 
the natives have uſed in building a fort and chapel in 
the neighbourhood of Rothſay, which is a very ancient 
royal boroagh, head town of the {hire of Bute and Ar- 
ran; but very thialy peopled, and maintained chiefly 
by the herring fiſhery, with the profits of which all the 
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rents of this iſland are chiefly paid. On the north ſide 
of Rothſay are the ruins of an ancient fort, with its 
draw-bridge, chapel, and barracks, Here are likewiſe 
the remains of ſome Daniſh towers. The natives are 
healthy and induſtrious, ſpeak the Erſe and the dialect 
of the Lowlands indifferently, and profeſs the Pro- 
teſtant religion. The iſland is divided into two pariſh- 
es, accommodated with four churches; and belongs 
chiefly to the earl of Bute, who poſſeſſes an elegant ſeat 
near Rothſay. This ifland, with that of Arran, the 
greater and leſſer Cumbray, and Tnch-marnoc form a 
county under the name of Bute. This ſhire, and that 
of Caithneſs ſend a member to parliament alternately. 
The earl of Bute is admiral of the county, by commiſ- 
ſion from his majeſty ; but no way dependent on the 
lord high admiral of Scotland: fo that if any maritime 
caſe occurs within this juriſdiction, (even crimes of as 
high a nature as murder or 102) his lordſhip, by 
virtue of the powers as admiral, is ſufficient judge, or 
he may delegate his authority to any deputics. The 
name of this iſle has by ſeveral authors, and in different 
periods, been very differently written, as Bote, Both, 
Bothe, Boot, but now generally Bute. Ancient 
writers ſuppoſe that it derived its name from a cell 
erected therein by St Brendan, an Iriſh abbot- who 
flouriſhed in the 6th century, becauſe in his language 
ſuch a cell was called Both. It is, however, probable, 
that this name was of greater antiquity, ſince we find 
it denominated Botis by the anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna. It was from very early times part of the pa- 
trimony of the Stuarts: large poſſeſſions in it were 
granted to Sir John Stuart, ſon of Robert II. by his 
beloved miſtreſs Elizabeth Moore; and it has continued 
in that line to the preſent time. 

BUTEO, in ornithology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of FALco. 1 

BUTLER (Charles), a native of Wycomb in the 
county of Backs, and a maſter of arts in Magdalen 
college, Oxford, publiſhed a book with this title, The 
principles of muſic in ſinging and ſetting; with the 
two-fold uſe thereof, eccleſiaſtical and civil.” Quario, 
London 1636. The author of this hook was a perſon 
of ſingular learning and ingenuity, which he manifeſted 
in ſundry other works enumerated by Wood in the 
Athen Oxen. Among the reſt is an Engliſh grammar, 
publiſhed in 1633, in which he * 6a ſcheme of 
regular orthography, and makes uſe of characters, ſome 
borrowed from the Saxon, and others of his own in- 
vention, ſo ſingular, that we want types to. exhibit 
them : and of this imagined improvement he appears to 
have been ſo fond, that all his tracts are printed in like 
manner with his grammar ; the conſcquence whereof 
has been an almoſt genera) diſguſt to all that he has 
written, His © Principles of muſic“ is, however, a 
very learned, curious, and entertaining book ; and, by 
the help of the advertiſement from the printer to the 
reader, prefixed to it, explaining the powers of the ſe- 
veral characters made uſe of by him, may be read to 
great advantage, and may be conſidered as a judicious 
ſupplement to Morley's introduction. 

BuTLER (Samuel), a celebrated poet of the laſt cen- 
tury, was the ſon of a repmable Worceſterſhire farmer, 
and born in 1612. He paſſed ſome time at Cambridge, 
but was never matriculated in that univerſity, Return- 
ing 10 his vative county, he lived ſome years as clerk 
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c ; where he found ſufficient time to 

- Being 
recommended to Elizabeth counteſs o — enjoy - 
ed in her houſe, not only the uſe of all kinds of books, 
but the converſation of the great Mr Sclden, who oft- 
en employed Butler to write letters, and tranilate for 
him, He lived alſo ſome time with Sir Samuel Luke, 
a @ gentleman of an ancient family in Bedfordſhire, aud 
a famous commander under Oliver Cromwell: and he 
is ſuppoſed at this time to have wrote, or at Icaſt to 
have planned, his celebrated Hudibras ; and under that 
character to have ridiculed the knight. The poem it- 
ſelf ſurniſhes this key; where, in the firſt canto, Hu- 
dibras ſays, 


« »Tis ſung, there is a valiant mamaluke 
« In forcign land yclep'd 
«© To whom we oft have been compar'd 

« For perſon, parts, addreſs, and beard.” 


After the reſtoration, Mr Butler was made ſecretary 
to the carl of Carbury, lord-preſident of Wales, who 
appojnted him ſteward of Ludlow caſtle, when the court 
was revived there, No one was a more generous friend 
to him than the carl of Dorſet and Middleſex, to 
whom it was owing that the court taſted his Hudibras. 


He had promiſcs of a good place from the carl of 
Clarendon, but they were never accompliſhed ; though 


the king was ſo much pleaſed with the poem, as oft- 
en to quote it pleaſantly in converſation. It is in- 
deed ſaid, that Charles ordered him the ſum of 2000] : 
but the ſum being expreſſed in figures, ſomebody 
through whoſe hands the order paſſed, by cutting off 
a Cypher, reduced it to 300 l. which, though it pafſed 
the offices without fees, proved not ſufficient to pay 
what he then owed; ſo that Butler was not a ſhilling 
the better for the King's bounty. He died in 1680: 
and thoogh he met with many diſappointments, was 
never reduced to any thing like want, nor did he dic 
in debt. Mr Granger obſerves, that Butler © (lands 
without rival in burleſque poetry, His Hudibras (ſays 
he) is, in its kind,-almoſt as great an effort of genius, 
as the Paradiſe Loſt itſelf. It abounds wich uncom- 
mon learning, new rhimes, and original thoughts. Its 
images are truly and naturally ridiculous. There are 
many ſtrokes of temporary ſatire, and ſome characters 
and alluſions which cannot be diſcovered at this diſtance 
of time.“ X 
BuTLEs (Joſeph), late biſhop of Durham, a pre- 
late diſtinguithed by his piety and learning, was the 
—— ſon of Mr Thomas Butler, a reputable ſhop- 
ceper at Wantage, in Berkſhire, where he was born 
ia the year 1692, His father; who was a preſbyterian, 
obſerving that he had a ſtrong inclination to learning, 
after his being at a grammar-ſchool, ſent him to an a- 
cademy in Glouceſterſhire, in order to qualify him for 
a diſſenting miniſter ; and while there, he wrote ſome 
remarks on Dr Clerk's firſt ſermon at Boyle's lecture. 
Afterwards, reſolving to conform to the eltabliſhed 
church, he ſtudicd at Oricl college, where he contrac- 
ted an intimate friendſhip with Mr Edward Talbot, fon 
of the biſhop of Durham, and brother to the lord chan- 
cellor, who laid the foundation of his ſubſequent ad- 
vancement, He was firſt appointed preacher at the 
Rolls, and rector of Haughton and Stanhope, two rich 
benefices in the biſhoprie of Durham. He quitted the 
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Rolis in 1726; and publiſhed in 8vo a votume cf ſer- 
mons, preached at that chapel. After this he con- 
ſtantly reſided at Stanhope, in the regular diſcharge of 
all the duties of his office, til] the year 1733, when he 
was called to attend the lord chancellor Talbot as his 
chaplain, who gave him a prebend in the church of 
Rocheſtcr. In the year 1736, be was appointed clerk 
of the cloſet to queen Caroline, whom he attended 
every day, by her majeſty's ſpecial command, from ſe- 
ven to niue in the eveniug. In 1738 he was appointed 
to the biſhopric of Briſtol ; and not long afterwards to 
the deanery of St Paul's London. He now retpned his 
living of Stanhope. In the year 1746, be Mas made 
clerk ef the cloſet to the king; and in 1750, was 
tranſlated io Durham. This rich preferment he en- 
joy ed but a ſhort time; for he died at Bath June 16th, 
1752. His corpſe was interred in the cathedral at 
Briſtol; where there is a monument, with an infcrip- 
tion, crected to his memory. He died a bachelor, 
His deep learning and comprehenſive mind appear ſuf- 
ficiently in his writings, particularly in that excellent 
treatiſe intitled, 7 he analogy of religion, natural and 
revealed, to the conſlitution and courſe of nature, pub- 
liſhed in 8vo, 1726, 

BuTLEk, the name anciently given to an officer in 
the court of France, being the ſame as the grand cchan- 
lon, or great cup-bearecr of the preſent times. 

BuT1iER, in the common acceptation of the word, 
is an officer in the houſes of princes and great men, 
whoſe principal buſineſs is to look after the wine, plate, 
&c. 

BUTLERAGE of wine in England, is a duty of 28. 
for every ton of wine imported by merchants ſtrangers ; 
being a compoſition in lien of the Jibertics and treedon:s 
granted to them by king John and Edward I. by a char- 
ter called charta mercatoria. 

Butlerage was originally the only cuſtom that was 
payable upon the importation of wines, and was taken 
and received by virtue of the regal prerogative, for the 
proper uſe of the crown. But for many years paſt, 
there having been granted by parliament fublidics to 
the kings of England, and the duty of butlerage not 
repcaled, but confirmed, they have been pleaſed to 
grant the ſame away to ſome nobleman, who, by vir- 


tue of ſuch grant, is to enjoy the full benefit and ad- 


vantage thereof, and may cauſe the ſame to be colle&- 
ed in the ſame manner that the kings themſclves were 
formerly wont to do, 

BUTMENT. Butments of arches are the ſame with 
buttreſſes. They anſwer to what the Romans call /- 
licas, the French culces and butees, 

BUTMENTS, or Fbutments, of a bridge, denote the 
two maſſives at the end of a bridge, whereby the two 
extreme arches are ſuſtained and joined with the ſhore 
on either fide. | 

BUTOMUS, the FLowERING-RUSH, or Maler- 
gladicle : A genus of the hexagynia order, belonging 20 
the enneandria claſs of plants. There is no calyx, but 
it has fix petals, and as many monoſpermous capſules. 
There is but one fpecies, viz. the umbellatus; of 
which there are two varieties, the one with a white, 
the other with a roſe-coloured flower. Though com- 
mon plants, they are very pretty, and are worth propa- 
gating in a garden where there is conveniency for an 
artificial bog, or where there are ponds of ſtanding wa- 
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ter, as is many times the calc, Where theſe conve- 
niences are wanting, they may be planted in ciſterns, 
which ſhould be kept filled with water, with about a 
foot thickneſs of earth in the bottom; and into this 
earth the roots ſhould be planted, or the ſeeds fown as 
ſoon as they are ripe, 

BUTRINTO, a port-town of Epirus, or Canina, 


in Turkey in Europe, ſituated oppoine to the iſland of 


Corfa, at the entrance of the gulph of Venice. E. 
Long. 20. 40. N. Lat. 39. 45. 

BUTT is uſcd for a veſſel, or meaſure of wine, con- 
taining two hoyſheads, or 126 gllons ; otherwiſe call- 
ed pipe. A buit of currans is from 15 to 2200 weight. 

Burr, or Butt-ends, in the ſea-language, are the 
forc- ends of all planks under water, as they riſe, and 
arc joined one cud to another, —Butt-ends in great 
ſhips are moſt carefully bolted ; for if any one of them 
ſhould ſpring.or give way, the leak would be very dan- 
gerous and diflicuit to ſtop. 

Burrs, the place where archers meet wich their 
bows and arrows to ſhoot at a mark, which is called 
ſhooting at the te: (See ARCHERY.)—Allſo butts are 
the ſhort pieces of land in arable ridges and furrows. 

BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance, prepared from 
milk by heating or churning. 

It was late ere the Greeks appear to have had any no- 
tion of butter; their poets make no mention of it, and 
yet are frequently ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe. 

The Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as a me- 
dicine, never as a food. 

The ancient Chriſtians of Egypt burnt batter in 
their lamps inſtead of oil; and inthe Roman churches, 
it was anciently allowed, during Chriſtmas time, 10 
burn butter inſtead of oil, on account of the great 
conſumption of it otherwiſe. 

Butter is the fat, oily, and inflammable part of the 
milk. This kind of oil 15 naturally diſtributed through 
all the ſubſtance of the milk in very ſmall particles, 
which are interpoſed betwixt the caſcous and ſerous 
parts, amongſt which it is ſuſpended by a flight adhe- 
ſion, but without being diſfolved. It is in the fame ſtate 
in which oil is in emulizons : hence the ſame white- 
neſs of milk and emulſions ; and hence, by reſt, the 
oily parts, ſeparate from both theſe liquors to the ſur- 
face and forma cream. See EMULSION. 

When butter is in the ſtate of cream, its proper oily 

ris are not yet ſufficiently united together to form an 
— maſs. They are ſtill half ſcparated by 
the interpoſu ion of a pretty large quantity of ſerous 
and caſcous particles. The butter is completely formed 
by preſſing out theſe heterogeneous parts by means of 
continued percuſſion. It then becomes an uniform ſoft 
maſs. 

Freſh butter which has undergone no change, has 
ſcarcely any ſmell ; its taſte is mild and agreeable, it 
melts with a weak heat, and none of its principles are 
diſengaged by the heat of boiling water. Theſe pro- 
perties prove that the oily part of butter is of the na- 
ture of the fat, fixed and mild oils obtained from many 
vegetable ſubſtances by expreſſion. See O115.—The 
half fluid conſiſtance of butter, as of moſt other con- 
crete ojly matters, is thought to be owing 10 a con- 
fiderable quantity of acid united with the oily part ; 
which acid is ſo well combined, that it is not perceptible 
while the butter is freſh and has undergone no change ; 
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more; and this is the cauſe that butter, like oils of the 
ſame kind, becomes rancid by age. 

Butter is conſtantly uſed in food, from its agreeable 
taſte: but to be wholeſome, it muſt be very freſh and 
free from rancidity, and alſo not fried or burnt; other» 
wiſe its acrid and even cauſtic acid being diſengaged, . 
diſorders * renders it difkcult and painful, 
excites acrid empyreumatic belchings, and introduces 
much acrimony into the blood. Some perſons have 
ſtomachs ſo delicate, tbat they are even affected with 
theſe inconveniences by freſh butter and milk. This 
obſervation is alſo applicable to oil, fai, chocolate, 
and in general to all oleaginous matters. 

For the making of butter : When it has been churned, 
open the churn, and with both hands gather it well to- 
gether, take it out of the butter-milk, and lay it into a 
very clean bow], or earthen pan; and if the butter be 
deſigned to be uſed ſweet, fill the pan with clear water, 
and work the butter in it to and fro, till it is brought 
to a firm conſiſtence of itſelf, without any moiſture. 
When this has been done, it muſt be ſcotched and fliced 
over with the point of a knife, every way as thick as 
poſſible, in order to fetch ont the ſmalleſt hair, mote, 
bit of rag, ſtrainer, or any thing that may have hap- 
pened to fall into it. Then ſpread it thin in a bowl, 
and work it well together, with ſuch a quantity of ſalt, 
as you think fit, and make it up into diſhes, pounds, 
half pounds, &c. 

In the Georgical Eſſays, Vol. V. p. 209, we have the 
following method of making well-taſted butter from 
the milk of cows fed on turnips, ** Let the bowls, 
cither lead or wood, be kept conſtantly clean, and well 
ſcalded with boiling water before ulmg. When the 
milk is brought into the dairy, to every eight quarts 
mix one quart of boiling water; then put up the milk 
into the bowls to ſtand for cream.“ 

The trade in butter in England is very conſiderable. 
Some compute 50, ooo tons annually conſumed in London. 
It is chiefly made within 30 miles round the city. Fifty 
thouſand firkins are ſaid to be ſent yearly from Cam- 
bridge and Suffolk alone,; each firkin containing 56 
los. Utoxeter in Staffordſhire is a market famous for 
good butter, inſomuch that the London merchants have 
eſtabliſhed a factory there for that article. It is bought 


by the pot, of a long cylindrical form, weighing 14Ib. 


But no butter is eſteemed equal to that which is made 
in the county of Efſex, well known by the name of 
Epping butter, and which in almoſt every ſeaſon of 
the year yields at London from one ſhilling to x4 pence 
per pound averdupoiſe. The following directions con- 
cerning the making and management of butter, includ- 
ing the Epping method, are extracted from the 3d vo- 
lume of the Bath Society Papers. 

In general it is to be obſerved, that the greater the 
quantity made from a few cows, the greater will be 
the farmer's profit; thereſore he ſhould never keep any 
but what are eſteemed good milkers. A bad cow will 
be equally expenſive in her keep, and will not perhaps 
(by the butter and cheeſe that is made from her) bring 
in more than from three to fix ponnds a-year ; whereas 
a good one will bring from ſeven to ten pounds per an- 
num: therefore it is obvious that bad cows ſhoald be 
parted with, and good ones purchaſed in their - 
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miſmanagement of ſervants, it frequently happens that 
the beſt cows are ſpoiled. No farmer ſhould truſt cu- 
tirely to ſervants, but ſometimes to ſee themſelves that 
their cows are milked clean ; for if any milk is ſuffer- 
ed to remain in the udder, the cow will daily give leſs, 
till at length ſhe will become dry before the proper time, 
and the next ſeaſon ſhe will ſcarce give milk ſufficicnt 
to pay for her keep, | 

t ſometimes happens that ſome of a cow's teats 
may be ſcratched or wounded fo as to produce foul or 
corrupted milk: when this is the caſe, we ſhould by 
no means mix it with the ſweet milk, but * it to 
the pigs ; and that which is conveyed to the dairy- 
houſe ſhould remain in the pail till it is nearly cool, be- 
ſore it be ſtrained, that is, if the weather be warm ; 
bot in froſty weather it ſhould be immediately ſtrain- 
ed, and a ſmall quantity of boiling water may be mix- 
cd with it, which will cauſe it to produce cream in a- 
bundance, and the more ſo if the pans or vats have a 
large ſurface. | 

During the hot ſummer-months, it is right to riſe 
with or before the ſun, that the cream may be ſkim- 
med from the milk ere the dairy becomes warm ; nor 
ſhould the milk at that ſeaſon ſtand longer in the vats, 
&c. than 24 hours, nor be ſkimmed in the evening till 
after ſun-ſet. In winter milk may remain unſkimmed 
for 36 or 48 hours ; the cream ſhould be depoſited in 
a deep pan, which ſhould be kept during the ſummer 
in the cooleſt part of the dairy ; or in a cool cellar 
where a free air is admitted, which is ſtill better. 
Where people have not an opportunity of churning 
every other day, they ſhould ſhift the cream daily in- 
to clean pans, which will keep it cool, but they ſhould 
never fail to churn at leaſt twice in the week in hot 
weather ; and this work ſhould be done in a morning 
before the ſun appears, taking care to fix the churn 
where there is a free draught of air, If a pump-churn 
be to be uſed, it may be plunged a foot deep into a 
tub of cold water, and ſhould remain there during the 
whole time churning, which will very much harden 
the butter. A ſtrong rancid flavour will be given to 
butter, if we churn ſo near the fire as to heat the wood 
in the winter ſeaſon. 

After the butter is churned, it ſhould be immedi- 
ately waſhed in many different waters till it js perfect- 
ly cleanſed from the milk ; but here it muſt be remark- 
cd, that a warm hand will ſoften it and make it ap- 

car greaſy, ſo that it will be impoſſible to obtain the 
beſt rice for it. The cheeſemongers uſe two pieces of 
wood for their butter; and if thoſe who have a very 
hot hand were to have ſuch, they might work the but- 
ter ſo as io make it more ſaleable. 

The Epping butter is made up for market in long 
rolls, weighing a pound each; in the county of So- 
merſet they diſh it in half pounds for ſale; but if they 
forget to rub ſalt round the inſide of the Giſh, it will 
be difficult to work it ſo as to make it appear hand- 
ſome, 

Butter will require and endure more working in 
winter than in ſummer , but it is remarked, that no 
1 whoſe hand is warm by nature makes good 
yureer, 


Thoſe who uſe a pump-churn muſt endeavour to 
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ſon to aſh 
ſtroke : for if they churn more ſlow!y, the butter will 
in the winter ge back, as it is called; and if the ſtroke 
be more quick and violent in the ſummer, will cauſe a 
fermentation by which means the butter will imbibe a 
very diſagreeable flavour. 

Where people keep many cows, a barrel-churn is 
to be preferred ; but if this be not kept very clean, 
the bad eſſects will be diſcovered in the butter; nor 
muſt we forget to ſhift the ſituation of the churn when 
we nſe it, as the ſeaſons alter, ſo as to fix it in a warm 
place in winter, and where there is a free air in ſum- 
mer. 

In many parts of Britain they colour their butter in 
winter, but this adds nothing to its goodneſs: and it 
rarely happens that the farmers in or near Epping uſe 
any colour, but when they do, it is very inuocent. They 
procure ſome ſound carrots, whoſe juice they expreſs 


through a fieve, and mix with the cream when it enters 


the churn, which makes it appear like May butter; 
nor do they at any time uſe much ſalt, though a little is 
abſolutely neceſſary. 

As they make in that country but very little cheeſe, 
ſo of courſe very little whey-butter is made: nor in- 
deed ſhould any perſon make it, except for preſcut uſe, 
as it will not Keep good more than two days ; and the 
whey will turn to better account to fatten pigs with. 
Nothing feeds theſe faſter, nor will any thing make 
them ſo delicately white. At the ſame time it is to 
be obſerved, that no good bacon can be made from pigs 
thus fatted; where much butter is made, good cheeſe 
for ſervants may be obtained from ſkimmed milk, and 
the whey will afterwards do for ſtore pigs. 

The foregoing rules wlll ſuffice for making good but- 
ter iu any country; but as ſome people are partial tothe 
weſt country method, it ſhall be deſcribed as briefly as 
poſhible. 

In the firſt place, they depoſite their milk in earthen 
pans in their dairy-houſe, and (after they have ſtood 
twelve hours in the ſummer, and double that ſpace in 
the winter) they remove them to ſtoves made for that 
purpoſe, which ſtoves are filled with hot embers ; on 
theſe they remain till bubbles riſe, and the cream 
changes its colour, it is then deemed heated enough, 
and this they call ſcalded cream; it isafterwards removed 
ſteadily to the dairy,where it remains twelve hours more, 
and is then ſkimmed from the milk and put into a tub or 
churn ; if it be put into a tub, it is beat well with the 
hand, and thus they obtain butter; but a cleanlier 
way is to make uſe of a churn. Some ſcald it over 
the fire, but then the ſmoke is apt to effect it; and in 
either caſe, if the pans touch the fire, they will crack 


or fly, and the milk and cream will be waſted. 


The Cambridgeſhire ſalt butter is held in the high- 
eſt eſteem, and is made nearly after the ſame method 
as the Epping; and by waſhing and working the ſalt 
from it the checſemongers in London often fell it at a 
high price for ſreſh butter. They depoſuc it when 
made into wooden tubs or firkins, which they expoſe 
tothe air for twoor three weeks, and often waſh them ; 
but a readier way is to ſeaſon. them with unſlacked lime, 


or a large quantity of ſalt and water well boiled will 


do: with this they muſt be ſcrubbed ſeveral times, and 
alicrwards thrown into cold water, where they ſhould 
remain 


them, except they keep nearly the ſame — 
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then they ſhould be ſcrubbed as before, and well rinſed 
with cold water; but before they receive the butter, 
care mult be taken to rub every part of the firkin with 
ſalt; then if the batter be properly made, and perfect- 
ly ſweet, it may be gently preſſed into the firkin ; 
but it muſt be well ſalted when it is made up, and the 
ſalt ſhould be equally diſtributed through the whole 
maſs, and a good handful of ſalt muſt be ſpread on 
the top of the firkin before it is headed, after which 
the head ſhould be immediately put on. 

They purſue nearly the ſame method in Suffolk and 
Yorkſhire; nor is the butter that is made in theſe 


countics much inferior tothat made in Cambridgeſhire ;- 


indeed it is often fold in London for Cambridge but- 
ter; and no people make more butter from their cows 
than the Yorkſhire farmers do, which is certainly owing 
to the care they take of their cows in the winter; as 
at that ſcaſon they houſe them all, feed them with 
good hay, and never ſuffer them io go out (except to 
water) but when the weather is very ſerene; and when 
their cows calve, they give them comfortable malt 
meſhes for two or three days after; but theſe cows 
never anſwer if they are removed to other counties, 
except the ſame care and attendance be given them, 
and then none anſwer better. 

Land whereon cows feed does very often affe& the 
butter. If wild garlic, charlock, or May-weed be 
found in a paſture ground, cows ſhould not feed there- 
in till after they have been mown, when ſuch perni- 
cious plants will appear no more till the following 
ſpring; but thoſe cows that give milk muſt not par- 
take of the hay made therefrom, as that will alſo dif- 
fuſe its bad qualities, 

Great part of the Epping butter is made from cows 
that feed during the ſummer months in Epping foreſt, 
where the leaves and ſhrubby plants contribute greatly 
tothe flavour of the butter, The mountains of Wales, 
the highlands of Scotland, and the moors, commons, 
and heaths in England, produce excellent butter where 
it is properly managed; and thongh not „ in 
quantity, yet far ſuperior in quality to that which is 
produced from the richeſt meadows; and the land is 
often blamed when the butter is bad throngh miſma- 
nagement, fluttiſhneſs, or inattention. 

Turnips and rape affect milk and butter, but brew- 
ers grains are ſweet and wholeſome food, and will make 
cows give abundance of milk ; yet the cream thereon 
will be thin, except good hay be piven at the ſame 
time, after every meal of grains. Coleworts and cab- 
bages are alſo excellent food; and if theſe and ſavoys 
were cultivated for this purpoſe, the farmers in gene- 
ral would find their account in it. 

Cows ſhould never be ſuffered to drink improper 
waler; ſtagnated pools, water wherein frogs, &c. ſpawn, 
common ſewers, and ponds that receive the drainings 
of ſtables, are improper. 

Divers abuſes are committed in the packing and 
ſalting of butter, to increaſe its bulk and weight, againſt 
which there is a ſtatute expreſs. Pots are frequently 
laid with good butter for a little depth at the top, and 
with bad at the bottom; ſometimes the butter is ſet in 
yolls, only touching at top, and ſtanding hollow at 
bottom. To prevent theſe cheats, the factors at U- 
toxeter keep a ſurveyor, who, in caſe of ſuſpicion, 
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Dotter, remain three or four days, or till they are wanted ; 


BUT 


tries the pots with an iron inſtrument called 2 butter- 
bore, made like a cheeſe - taſter, to be ſtruck in obliquely 
to the bottom. 

Shower of Butter. Naturaliſts ſpeak of ſhowers 
and dews of a butyraceous ſubſtance. In 1695, there 
fell in Ireland, during the winter and enſuing ſpring, 
a thick yellow dew, which had the medicinal proper- 
ties of batter, 

BuTTER, among chemiſts, a name given to ſeveral 
preparations, on account of their conſiſtence reſembling 
that of butter; as butter of antimony, &c. See Cux- 
MISTRY-I[ndex. 

BurrEx-Bur, in botany. See Tuss1iAaGo. 

Borrx-Milt, the milk which remains after the but- 
ter is come by churning. Butter-milk is eſteemed an 
excellent food, in the Griog eſpecially, and is particu- 
larly recommended in heftic fevers. Some make curds 
of butter milk, by pouring into it a quantity of new 
milk hot. 

BurrEx- Wort. In botany. See PixnGuicULa. 

BUTTERFLY, the Engliſh name of a numerous 
genus of inſets. Sec PArILIO. 

BuTTERFLY-Shell, in natural hiſtory. See VoLuTa. 

Method of preſerving BUTTERFLIEs, See INSECTS. 

Method * Piftures of BUTTERFLIES. © Take 
butterflies or field moths, either thoſe catched abroad, 
or ſuch as are taken in caterpillars and nurſed in the 
honſe till they be flies; clip off their wings very cloſe 
to their bodies, and lay them on clean paper, in the 
form of a butterfly when flying; then have ready pre- 
pared gum arabic that hath been ſome time diſſolved in 
water, and is pretty thick; if you put a drop of ox- 
gall into a ſpoonful of this, it will be better for the 
uſe; temper them well with your finger, and ſpread a 
little of it on a piece of thin white paper, big enough 
to take both ſides of your fly; when it begins 4 
clammy under your finger, the paper is in proper order 
to take the feathers from the wings of the fly; then 
lay the gummed fide on the wings, and it will take 
them up; then double your paper ſo as to have all the 
wings between the paper; then lay it on a table, preſ- 
ſing it cloſe with your fingers; and you may rub it 
gently with ſome ſmooth hard thing; then open the 
paper and take out the wings, which will come ferth 
tranſparent; the down of the upper and under ſide of 
the wings, ſticking to the gummed paper, form a juſt 
likeneſs of both ſides of the wings in their natural 
ſhape and colours. The nicety of taking off flies de- 
pends on a juſt degree of moiſture of the gummed paper: 
for if it be too wet, all will be Money and confuſed ; 
and if too dry, your paper will ſtick ſo faſt together, 
that it will be torn in ſeparation, When you have 
opened your gummed papers, and they are dry, you muſt 
draw the bodies from the natural ones, and paint them 
in water colours; you mult take paper that will bear 
ink very well for this uſe ; for ſinking paper will ſepa- 
rate with the reſt, and ſpoil all.” 

BUTTERIS, in the manege, an inſtrument of ſteel, 
firted to a wooden handle, wherewith they pare the 
foor, or cnt off the hoof, of a horſe. 

BUTTOCK of a Sur, is that part of her which is 
her breadth right aſtern, from the tack vpwards; and 
a ſhip is ſaid to have a broad or a narrow buttock, 
according as ſhe is built broad or narrow at the tran- 
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re too well known to need deſcription, 


BUT 
BUTTON, an article in dreſs, whoſe form and uſe 


They are 
made of various materials, as mohair, ſilk, horſe-hair, 
metal, &c. 

Method of making common Burrons. Common but- 
tons are generally made of mohair; ſome indeed are 
made of ſilk, and others of thread; but the latter arc 
of a very inferior ſort, In order to make a button, 
the mohair muſt be previouſly wound on 2 bobbin ; 
and the mould fixed to a board by means of a bodkia 
thruſt through the hole in the middle of it. This be- 
ing done, the workman wraps the mohair round the 
mould in three, four, or ſix columns, according to the 
button, 

Horſe-hair Burroxs. The moulds of theſe buttons 
are covered with a kind of ſtuff compoſed of (ilk and 
hair; the warp being belladine ſilk, and the ſhoot horſe- 
hair. This ſtaff is wove with two ſelvedges, in the ſame 
manner and in the ſame loom as ribbands. It is then 
cut into ſquare pieces proportional to the ſize of the 
button, wrapped round the moulds and their ſelvedges 
tticched together, which form the under part of the 
button, 

Cleanſing of Burrons, A batton is not finiſhed 
when it comes from the maker's hauds ; the ſuperfluous 
hairs and hubs of ſilk muſt be taken off, and the but- 
ton rendered ploſly and beautiful be fore it can be fold. 
This is done in the following manner: A quantity of 
buttons are put into a kind of iron heve, called by 
workmen a ſrngeing box, Then a little ſpirit of wine 
being poured into a kind of ſhallow iron diſh, and ſet 
on fire, the workman moves and ſhakes the fingeing 
box, containing the buttons, briſkly over the flame of 
the ſpirit, by which the ſuperfluous hairs, hubs of ſilk, 
&c. are burnt off, without damaging the buttons. 
Great care, however, muſt be taken that the buttons 
ia the ſingeing box he kept continually in motion; for 

if they are cafſered to reſt over the flame, they will im- 
mediately burn. When all theſe looſe hairs, &c. are 
burnt off by the flame of the ſpirit, the buttons are tak- 
en out of the ſingeing box, and put, with a proper 
quantity of the crums of bread, into a leather bag, 
about three feet long, and of a conical ſhape ; the mouth 
or ſmaller end of which being tied up, the workman 
lakes one of the ends in one hand and the other in the 
other, and ſhakes the hand briſkly with a particular 
jerk. This operation cleanſes the buttons, renders them 
very gloſſy, and fit for ſale. | 
Cold. nuiſi Burrons. The mould of theſe buttons 
is firſt covered in the ſame manner with that of common 
buttons. This being done, the whole is covered with 
a thin plate of gold or filver, and then wronght over 
of different forms, with purle and gimp. , The former 
is a kind of thread compoſed of fk and gold-wire 
twiſted together; and the latter, capillary tubes of 
gold or ſil ver, about the tenth of an inch long. Theſe 
are joined together by means of a fine needle, filled 
with (lk, thruſt through their apertures, in the ſame 
manner as beeds or bugles. 

The manner of mating Metal-Burrons. The metal 
with which the moulds are intended to be covered is 
firſt caſt into ſmall ingots, and then flatted imo thin 
plates or leaves, of the thickneſs intended, at the flat- 
ting-mills; after which it is cut into ſmall round pieces 
proportionable to the ſize of the mould they are intend- 
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ed to cover, by means of proper punches on a block 
of wood covered with 2 thick plate of lead. Each piece 


of metal thus cut out of the plate is reduced into the 
form of a button, by beating it ſucceſſively in ſeveral 
cavities, or concave moulds, of a ſpherical form, with 
a convex puncheon of iron, always beginning with the 
ſnalloweſt cavity or mould, aud proceeding to the deep- 
er, (ill the plate has acquired the intended form: and 
the better to manage ſo thin a plate, they form ten, 
twelve, and ſometimes even twenty-four, to the cavities, 
or concave moulds, at once; after nealing the metal 
during the operation, to make it more ductile. This 
plate is generally called by workmen the cap of the 
button. 

The form being thus given to the plates or caps, 
they ſtrike the intended impreſſion on the convex ide, 
by means of a fimilar iron puncheon, in a kind of mould 
engraven en creux, either by the hammer or the preſs 
uſed in coining. The cavity or mould, wherein the 
impreſſion is to be made, is of a diameter and depth 
ſaitable to the fort of button intended to be ſtruck in 
it; each kind requiring a particular mould. Between 
the puncheon and the plate is placed a thin piece of 
lead called by workmen a Ve, which greatly contri- 
butes to the taking off all the ſtrokes of the engraving ; 
the lead, by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, eaſily giving way to 
the parts that have relie vo, and as calily inſinuating it- 
ſelf into the traces or indentures. 

The plate thus prepared makes the cap or ſhell of 
the buttoh. The lower part is formed of another plate, 
in the ſame manner, but much flatter, and without any 
impreſſion, To the laſt or under plate is ſoldered a 
ſmall eye made of wire, by which the button is to be 
faſtencd. 

The two plates being thus finiſhed, they are ſoldered 
together with ſoft ſolder, and then turned into a lathe. 
Generally indeed they uſe a wooden mould, inſtead of 
the under plate; and in order to faſten it, they paſs a 
thread or gut acroſs, through the middle of the mould, 
and fill the cavity between the mould and the cap with 
cement, in order to render the button firm and ſolid ; 
for the cement entering all the cavities formed by the 
relievo of the other ſide, ſuſtains it, prevents its flat- 
tening, and preſerves its boſſe or de ſign. 

BuTToON, in the manege. Button of the reins of a 
bridle, is a ring of leather, with the reins paſſed thro? 
it, which runs all along the length of the reins. To 
put a horſe under the button, is when a horſe is ſtopped 
without a rider upon his back, the reins being laid 
on his neck, and the button lowered ſo far down 
that the reins bring in the horſe's head, and fix it to 
the true poſture or carriage. It is not only the horſes 
which are managed in the hand that muſt be putunder 
the button; for the ſame method muſt be taken with 
ſuch horſes as are bred between two pillars, before 
they are backed. 

urToN-Wood., See CEPHALANTHUS. 

ButToNn's-Bay, the name of the north part of Hud- 
ſon's bay, in North America, whereby Sir Thomas 
Button attempted to find out a north-weſt paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies. It lies between do and 1009 weſt longi- 
tune, and between 60 and 66 north latitude. 

Burrox-Stene, in natural hiſtory, a kind of fignred 
ſtone, ſo denominated from its Ae the button 
of a garment. Dr Hook gives the figure of three ſorts 
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of button - ſtones, which ſeem to have been nothing 
elſe but the filling up of three ſeveral ſorts of ſhells. 
They are all of them very hard flints; and have this in 
common, that they conſiſt of two bodies, which ſeem 
to have been the filling up of two holes or vents in the 
ſhell. Dr Plot deſcribes a ſpecics finely ſtriated from 
the top, after the manner of ſome hair buttons. This 
name is alſo given to a peculiar ſpecies of flare found 
in the marquiſate of Bareith, in a mountain called 
Fichtelberg ; which is extremely different from the 
common forts of flare, in that it runs with great caſe 
into glaſs in five or ſix hours time, without the addi- 
tion of any ſalt or other foreign ſubſtance, io promote 
its vitrification, as other ſtones require. It contains in 
itſelf all the principles of glaſs, and really has mixed in 
its ſubſtance the things neceſſary to be added to pro- 
mote the fuſion of other ſtony bodies. The Swedes 
and Germans make buttons of the glaſs produced from 
it, which is very black and ſhining, and it has hence its 
name button-ſlone. They make ſeveral other things al- 
ſo of this glaſs, 2s the handles of Knives and the like, 
and ſend a large quantity of it unwrovght in round 
cakes as it cools from the fuſion into Holland. 

BUTTRESS, a kind of butment built archwiſe, or 
a mals of ſtone or brick, ferving to prop or ſupport the 
ſides of a building, wall, &c. on the outſide, where it is 
either very high, or has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain 
on the other fide, as a hank of earth, &c.—Bunreſſes 
are uſed againſt the angles of ſteeples and other build- 
ings of ſtone, &c, on the outſide and along the walls, 
of ſach buildings as have great and heavy roofs, which 
would be ſnbje& to thruſt the walls out, unleſs very 
thick, if no buttreſſes were placed againſt them. They 
are alſo placed for a ſupport and butment againſt the 
feet of ſome arches, that are turned acroſs great halls 
in old palaces, abbeys, &c. 

BUTUS (anc. geog.), a town of Lower Egypt, on 
the weſt ſide of the branch of the Nile, called Ther- 
muthiacus ; towards the mouth called Gſtrum Sebennyti- 
cum: in this town ſtood an oracle of Latona, (Strabo, 
Herodotus), Ptolemy places Butus in the Nomos 
Phthenotes: it is alfo called Buto, ws, (Heroflotns, 
Stephanus). It had temples of Apollo and Diana, 
bat the largeſt was that of Latona where the oracle 
ſtood. 

BOTZ AW, @ town of lower Saxony, in Germany; 
it ſtands upon the river Varnow, on. the road from 
Schwerin to Roſtock, lying in E. Long. 13. 12. N. 
Lat. 54. 50. | 

BUVETTE, or BEUVETT , inihe French laws, an 
eſtabliſhed place in every court, where the lawyers 
and counſellors mky retire, warm themſclves, and take 
2 glaſs of wine by way of refreſhment, at the king's 
charge. There is one for each court of parliament, 
but theſe are only for perſons belonging to that body; 
there are others in the palais, whither other perſons alſo 
reſort. 

BUXENTUM, (Livy, Velleius, Ptolemy, Mela, 
Pliny) ; Pyxvs, (Strabo, Pliny): a town of Lucania, 
firſt built by the people of Meſſana, but afterwards de- 
ſerted, (Strabo). A Roman colony was ſent thither, 
(Livy, Velleius) ; and when found ſtill'thin of inhabi- 
rants, a new colony was fent by a decree of the ſenate, 
Its name is ſrom 64xxuz1, the box- tree, growing plenti- 
fully there. Strabo ſays, the name Fyxus includes a 
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promontory, port, and river, under one. Now Poli- Inxton, 


caſkro, in the hither Principato of Naples. E. Long. 
15. 40. N. Lat. 40. 20. 

BUXTON, a place in the peak of Derbyfhire, in 
England, celebrated for its medicinal waters, and lying 
in W. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 53. 20. 

It has been always believed by antiquaries, that 
the Romans were acquainted with theſe wells, and had 
frequented them much, as there is a military way ſtill 
viſible, called the Bath-gate, from Burgh to this place. 
This was verified about 50 years ago, when Sir Thomas 
Delves, of Cheſhire, in memory of a cure he reccived 
here, cauſed an arch to be ercQed ; in digging the 
foundations for which, they came to the remains of a 
ſolid and magnificent ſtructure of Roman workman- 
ſhip; and in other places of the neighbourhood, very 
capacious leaden veſſcls, znd other utenſils, of Roman 
workmanſhip, have been diſcovered. Theſe waters have 
always been reckoned inferior to thoſe in Somerſetſhire; 
but ſeem never to have been totally diſuſed. They are 
mentioned by Leland, as well known 200 years ago; 
but it is certain they were brought into greater eredit 
by Dr Jones in 1572, and by George carl of Shrewſ- 
bury, who erected a building over the bath, then com- 
poſed of nine ſprings. This building was afterwards 
pulled down, and a more cemmodious one eretted at 
the expence of the carl of Devonſhire. In doing this, 
however, the ancient regiſter of cures drawn 9 the 
bath-warden, or phyſician attending the baths, and. 
ſubſcribed by the hands of the patients, was loſt. 

The warm waters of Buxton are, the bath, conſiſt- 
ing of nine ſprings, as already mentioned, St Ann's well, 
and St Peter's or Bingham well. St Ann's well riſes 
at the diſtance of ſome what more than 32 yards north- 
caſt from the bath. It is chiefly ſupplied from a ſpring 
on the north ſide, ont of a rock of black limeſtone or 
baſtard marble. It formerly roſe into a flone baſon, 
ſhut np within an ancient Roman briek wall, a yard 
ſquare within, a yard high on three ſides, and open on 
the fourth, But, in 1709, Sir Thomas Delves, as al- 
ready mentioned, erected an arch over it which ſtill 
continues. It is 12 feet Jong, aud as many broad, ſet 
round with ſtone ſteps on the inſide. In the midſt of this: 
dome the water now {prings up into a ſtone baſon two 
feet ſquare, St Peter's or Bingham well riſes about 20 
yards ſouth-eaſt of St Ann's. It is alſo called Leigh's 
well, ſrom a memorable cure received from it by a gen- 
tleman of that name. It riſes out of a black limeſtone, 
in a very dry ground; and is not ſo warm as St Atin's. 
well. | 
From the great refort of company to the waters, 
this place has grown into a large ſtraggling town, 
which is daily increaſing. The houſes are chiefly, or 
rather ſolely, bailt for the reception of invalids ; and 
many of them are not only commodions, but eleganr.. 
The duke of Devonſhire has lately erected a moſt 
magnificent building in the form of a creſcent, with: 
piazzas, under which rhe company walk in wet or cold. 
weather, It is divided into different hotels, ſhops, 
c. with a public coffee - room, and a very elegant room 
for aſſemblics and concerts. 

The bot water reſembles that of Briſtol. It has a 
ſweet and pleaſant taſte. It contains the calcareous. 

earth, together with a ſmall quantity of ſca ſalt, and 
an inconſidcrable portion of a purging ſalt; but no 
11 iron. 
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urine; in the bilious cholic ; in loſs of appetite, and 
coldneſs of the ſtomach ; in inward blcedings ; in atro- 
phy ; in contraction of the veſſels and limbs, eſpeci- 
ally from age; in cramps and convulſions; in the dry 
aſthma without a fever; and alſo in barrenneſs, In- 
wardly and outwardly, it is ſaid to be good in rheu- 
matic and ſcorbutic complaints ; in the gout ; in in- 
flammation of the liver and kidneys, and in conſump- 
tions of the lungs ; alſo in old ſtrains ; in hard callous 
tamours; in withered and contracted limbs; in the 
itch, ſcabs, nodes, chalky ſwellings, ring-worms, and 
other ſimilar complaints, —Beſides the hot water, there 
js alſo a cold chalybeate water, with a rough irony 
taſte: It reſembles the Tunbridge water in virtues, 
For the methods of compoling artificial Buxton 
water, or of impregnating the original water with a 
greater quantity of its own gas, or with other gaſes, ſee 
WATERS ( NN 
Bux rox (Jedediah), a prodigy with reſpect to ſkill 
in numbers, His father, William Buxton, was ſchool- 
maſter of the ſame pariſh, where he was born in 1704 ; 
70 Jedediah's education was ſo much neglected, that 
c was never taught to write; and with reſpect to any 
other knowledge but that of numbers, ſeemed always 
as ignorant as a boy of ten years of age. How he 
came firſt to know the relative proportions of numbers, 
and their progretſive denominations, he did not remem- 
ber; bi to this he applied the whole force of his mind, 
and upon this his attention was conſtantly fixed, ſo that 
he frequently took no cognizance of external objects, 
and whey he did it, it was only with reſpect to their 
numbers. If any ſpace of time was mentioned, he would 
ſoon after ſay it was ſo many minutes ; and if any di- 
ſtance of way, he would aſſign the number of hairs 
breadths, without any queſtion being aſked, or any cal- 
culation expected by the company. When he once un- 
derſtood a queſtion, he began to work with amazing 
facility, after his own method, without the uſe of a pen, 
pencil, or chalk, or even underſtanding the common 
rules of arithmetic as taught in the ſchools. He would 
ſtride over a piece of land or a field, and tell you the 
contents of it almoſt as exact as if you had meaſured it 
by the chain. In this manner he meaſured the whole 
Jordſhip of Elmton, of ſome thouſand acres, belonging 
to Sir John Rhodes, and brought him the contents, not 
only in acres, roods, and perches, but even in ſquare 
inches. After this, for his own amuſement, he reduced 
them into ſquare hair-breadths, computing 48 to each 
ſide of the inch. His memory was ſo great, that while 
reſolving a queſtion, he could leave off, and reſume the 
operation again where he left off the nex morning, or at 
a week, a month, or at ſeveral months, and proceed 
ney till jt was completed. His memory would 
doubtleſs have been equally retentive with reſpect to 
other objects, if he had attended to other objects with 
equal diligence; bat his perpetual application to figures 
revented the ſmalleſt acquiſition of any other know- 
edge. He was ſometimes aſked, on his return from 
church, whether he remembered the text, or any part 
of the ſermon, but it never appeared that he brought a- 
way one ſentence; his mind, upon a cloſer examination, 
being found to have been buſicd, even during divine ſer- 
vice, in his fayourite operation, either dividing ſome 
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time, or ſome ſpace, into the ſmalleſt known parts, or Duntorf, 
reſolving ſome queſtion that had been given him as a Buxus. 


teſt of his abilities, 

This extraordinary perſon living in laborious pover- 
55 his life was uniform and obſcure. Time, with re- 
A1 to him, changed nothing but his age; nor did the 
caſons vary his employment, except that in winter he 
uſed a Hail, and in ſummer a ling- hook. In the year 


1754, he came to London, where he was introduced 


tothe royal ſociety, who, in order to prove his abili- 
ties, aſked him ſeveral queſtions in arithmetic, and he 
gave them ſuch ſatisfaction, that they diſmiſſed him 
with a handſome gratuity. In this viſit to the metro- 
polis, the only object of his curioſity, except figures, 
was his deſire to ſee the king and royal family; but 
they being juſt removed to Kenlington, Jedediah was 
diſappointed. During his reſidence in London, he 
was taken to ſee King Richard III. performed at 
Drury-lane playhouſe ; and it was expected, either 
that the novelty and the ſplendor of the ſhow would 
have fixed him in aſtoniſhment, or kept his imagina- 
tion in a continual hurry, or that his paſſions would, 
in ſome degree, bave been tonched by the power of ac- 
tion, if he had not 12 underſtood the dialogue. 
But Jedediah's mind was employed in the playhouſe 
juſt as it was employed in every other place. During 
the dance, he fixed his attention upon the number of 
ſteps ; he declared, after a fine piece of muſe, that the 
innumerable ſounds produced by the inſtraments had 
perplexed him beyond meaſure ; and he attended even 
to Mr Garrick, only to count the words that he ut- 
tered, in which he ſaid he perfectly ſucceeded, Jede- 
diah returned to the place of his birth, where, if his en- 
joyments were few, his wiſhes did not ſeem to be more. 
He applied to his labour, by which he ſubſiſted with 
cheerfulneſs; he regretted nothing that he left behind 
himin London ; and it continued to be his opinion, that 
a __ of ruſty bacon afforded the moſt delicious 
repaſt. 

BUXTORF (John), a learned profeſſor of Hebrew 
at Baſil, who, in the 17th century, acquired the higheſt 
reputation for his knowledge of the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee languages, He died of the plague at Baſil in 1629, 
aged 65. His principal works are, 1, A ſmall but ex- 
cellent Hebrew grammar ; the beſt edition of which is 
2. A 
treaſure of the Hebrew grammar. 3. An Hebrew con- 
cordance, and ſeveral Hebrew lexicons. 4. 1nſlitutio 
epiſtolaris Hebraica. 5. De abbreviaturis Hebraorum, 


Cc. 
BuxTORF abr) the ſon of the former, and a learn- 
ed profeſſor ot the oriental languages at Baſil, diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf, like his father, by his knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, and bis rabbinical learning. He 
died at Baſil in 1664, aged 65 years. His principal 
works are, 1. His tranſlation of the More Nevochim, 
and the Cezri. 2. A Chaldee and Syriac lexicon, 
3. An anticritic againſt Cappel. 4. A treatiſe on the 
Hebrew points and accents againſt the ſame-Cappel. 
BUXUS, the BOX-TKEE : A genus of the tetrandria 
order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 38th order, 
Tricoccæ. The male calyx is triphyollus, the ger- 
men an embryo, or imperfe& rudiment. The female 
calyX is tetraphyllous : there are three petals, and as 


many 
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many ſtyles : the capſule three beaked and trilocular, 
with three ſceds. 


Species. 1. The arboreſcens, with oval leaves. 2. The 


anguſtifolia, or narrow-leaved box. Theſe two forts 

row in great plenty upon Boxhill near Dorking in 
Larry in England, Here were formerly large trees of 
that kind ; but now they are much fewer in number, 
There are two or three varicties of the firſt ſort which 
are propagated in gardens; one with yellow, 2nd 
the other with white ſtriped leaves. And another hath 
the tips of the leaves only marked with yellow, and is 
called tipped box. 3. The ſuffruticoſa, dwarf, or Dutch 
box, commonly uſed for bordering of flower-beds. 

Culture. The two firſt forts may be raiſed from 
ſeeds ; and may be alſo propagated by cuttings, which 
are to be planted in the autumn in a ſhady border, The 
beſt ſeaſon for removing theſe trees is in October; 
though, if care be uſed to take them up with a good 
ball of earth, they may be tranſplanted almoſt at any 
time except the middle of fummer. The dwarf box is 
increaſed by parting the roots, or planting the lips ; 
but as it makes ſo great an increaſe of itſelt, and fo 
eaſily parts, it is hardly worth while to plant the ſlips 
that have no roots. 

Uſes. The tree or large box is proper to intermix 
in clumps of evergreens, &c. where it adds to the va- 
riety of ſuch plantations: they are a very great orna- 
ment to cold and barren ſoils where few other things 
will grow. The dwarf kind of box is uſcd for bordering 
flower-beds, or other purpoſes of that nature ; and 
for this it far excels any other plant, being ſubject to 
no injuries from cold or heat. It is of long duration; 
is calily kept handſome ; and, by the firmneſs of its 
rooting, keeps the mould in the borders from waſhing 


into the gravel walks more effectually than any plant 


whatever, —Boxwood is extremely hard and ſmooth, 
and therefore well adapted to the uſe of the turner. 
Combs, mathematical inſtruments, knife-bandles, and 
button-moulds, are made of it. It may properly enough 
be ſubſtituted in default of ebony, the yellow alburnum 
of which it perfectly reſembles. In the Ephemerides 
of the curious there is the following account of the ef- 
ficacy of boxwood in making hair grow. 
woman of Gunberge in Lower Sileſia, having had a 
malignant dyſentery which occaſioned the falling off 
of all her hair, was adviſed by a perſon, ſome time af- 
ter her recovery (as her hair was not likely to grow 
again of itſelf, her head being then as bare as the 
hand), to waſh it all over with a decoction of boxwood ; 
which ſhe readily did, without the addition of any other 
drug. Hair of a cheſnut colour grew on her head, as ſhe 
was told it would do; but having uſed no precaution to 
ſecure her neck and face from the lotion, they became 
covered with red hair to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ſeemed 
little different from an ape or monkey.“ This decoction 
has been recommended by ſome as a powerful ſudorific, 
preferable even to guiacum ; but the taſte readily diſco- 
vers that it wants the qualities of that wood. Neither 
the wood nor the leaves of the box-tree at preſent are 


. uſed for any other medicinal purpoſe than the diſtilla- 


tion of an empyreumatic oil; and an oil of nearly the 

ſame quality is obtained from almoſt every other wood, 
BUYING, the act of making a purchaſe, or of ac- 

quiring the property of a thing for a certain price. 


Buying ſtands oppoſcd to ſelling, and differs from 
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borrowing or hiring, as in the former the property of 
the thing is alienated for perpetuity, Which in the lat- 
ter is not. By the civil law, perſons are allowed to 
buy hope, /pem pretio emere, that is, to purchaſe the e- 
vent or expeQation of any thing. E. gr. The fiſh or 
birds a perſon ſhall catch, or the money he ſhall win in 
gaming. 

There are different ſpecies of buying in uſe among 
traders; as, buying on one's own account, oppoſed to 
buying on commiſſion ; buying for ready money, which 
is when the purchaſer pays in actual ſpecie on the 
ſport; buying on credit, or for a time certain, is when 
the payment is not to be preſently made, but in lien 
thereof, an obligation given by the buyer for payment 
at a time future; buying on delivery, is when the 
goods purchaſed are only to be delivered at a certain 
time future. 

BurinG the refuſal, is giving money for the right or 
liberty of purchaſing a thing at a fixed price, in acer- 
tain time to come ; chiefly uſed in dealing for ſharcs 
in ſtock, This is ſometimes alſo called by a cant name, 
buying the bear. 

Bux the ſmall-pox, is an appellation given to a 
method of procuring that diſeaſe by an operation ſi- 
milar to inoculation ; frequently in South Wales, where 
it has obtained time out of mind. It is performed 
either by rubbing ſome of the pris taken out of a puſ- 
tale of a variolous perſon on the ſkin, or by making a 
puncture in the ſkin with a pin dipped in ſuch pus. 

BUYS, a town of Dauphiny in France, fituated on 
the borders of Province. E. Long. 5. 20. N.Lat.44.25. 

BUZANCOIS, a ſmall town of Berry in France, 
ſituated on the borders of Touraih, in E. Long. 1. 29. 
N. Lat. 46. 38. 

BUZBACH, a town of Germany, in Weſteravia and 
the county of Holmes, on the confines of Hanau. E. 
Long. 10. 51, N. Lat. 50. 22. 

BUZET, a ſmall town of France, in Languedoc, 
ſeated onthe river Torne, in E. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 


3.47. 

BUZ Z ARD, in ornithology, the name of ſeveral 
ſpecies of the hawk kind. See Falco. 

BYBLUS, (anc. geog) a town of Pheœnicia, ſitu- 
ated between Berytus and Botrys: it was the royal re- 
ſidence of Cinyras; ſacred to Adonis. Pompey deli- 
vercd it from a tyrant, whom he cauſed to be behead- 
ed. It ſtood at no great diſtance from the ſea, on an 
eminence, (Strabo) ; near it ran the Adonis into the 
Mediterranean, Now in ruins, 

BYCHOW, a ſmall town of Lithuania in Poland, 
ſituated on the river Nieper, in E. Long. 30. 2. N. Lat. 
53.57. 


verning of their members, of court-leets, and courts 
baron; commoners, or inhabitants in vills, &c. made 
by common aſſent, for the good of thoſe that made 
them, in particular caſes whereunto the public law doth 
not extend ; ſo that they bind farther than the common 


or ſtatute law: guilds and fraternities of trades by 


letters patent of incorporation, may likewiſe make by- 
laws for the better regulation of trade among them- 
ſelves or with others. In Scotland theſe laws are called 
law, of birlaw or bur/aw; which are made by neigh- 
bours elected by common conſent in che birlaw court, 


512 wherein 


BY-Laws, are laws made obiter, or by the by; ſuch 
as orders and conſtitutions of corporations for the go- 


ruying 


! 
By-law, 
— — 
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wherein knowledge is taken of complaints, betwixt 


— neighbor and neighbour ; which men fo choſen are 


judges and arbitrators, and ityled birlau-men. And 
birlaws, according to Skene, are /-ges ruſticorum, laws 
made by huſbandmen, or townſhips, concerning neigh- 
bourhood among them. All by-laws are to be reaſou- 


able, and for the common benefit, not private advantage - 


of particular perſons, and muſt be agreeable to the pub- 
lic laws in being, 

BYNG (George), lord viſcount Torrington, was 
the ſon of John yng, Eſq; and was born in 1663, 

At the age of 15, he went volunteer to ſea with the 
king's warrant. His early engagement in this courſe of 
life gave him little opportnnity of acquiring learning or 
cultivating the polite arts; but by his abilities and acti- 
vity as a naval commander he furniſhed abundant matter 
for the pens of others. After being ſeveral times advan- 
ced, he was in 1702 raiſed to the command of the Naſ- 
ſav, a third rate, and was at the taking and burning the 
French fleet at Vigo; and the next year he was made 
rear-admiral of the red. In 1704 he ſerved in the grand 
fleet ſent to the Mediterranean under Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, as rear-admiral of the red; and it was he who 
commanded the ſquadron that attacked, cannonaded, 
and reduced Gibraltar. He was in the battle of Ma- 
laga, which followed ſoon after ; and for his behaviour 
in that action queen Anne conſerred on him the honour 
of knighthood, In 1705, in about two months time, 
he took 12 of the enemies largeſt privatcers, with the 
Thetis, a French man of war of 44 guns; and alſo ſe- 
veral merchant ſhips, moſt of them richly laden. The 
number of men taken on board was 2070, and of guns 
334. In 1718, he vas made admiral and commander 
in chief of the fleet; and was ſent with a ſquadron into 
the Mediterranean for the protection of Italy, accord- 
ing to the obligation England was under by treaty, 
againſt the invaſion of the Spaniards ; who had the year 
before ſurpriſed Sardinia, and had this year landed an 
army in Sicily, In this expedition he diſpatched cap- 
tain Walton in the Canterbury, with five more ſhips in 
purſuit of ſix Spaniſh men of war, with galleys, fire- 
ſhips, bomb- veſſels, and ſtore- ſhips, who ſeparated from 
the main flect, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. "The 
captain's laconic epiſtle on this occaſion is worthy of 
notice; which ſhewed that fighting, was his talent as 
well as his admiral's, and not writing. 

4 Sir, | 

« We have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh ſhips 
© and veſſels which were upon the coaſt, as per margin. 

Canterbury, off Syracuſe, « I am, &c. 

Auguſt 16th, 1718. G. Walton.“ 

From the account referred to, it appeared that he 
had taken four Spaniſh men of war, with a bomb-veſ- 
ſel and a ſhip laden with arms; and burned four, with 
a fire-ſhipand bomh-veſſel. The king made the admiral 
an handſome preſent, and ſent him plenipotemiary 
powers to negociate with the princes and ſtates of Italy 
as there ſhould be occaſion. He procured the emperor's 
troops free acceſs into the fortreſſes that ſtill held out 
in Sicily ; failed afterwards to Malta, and brought out 
the Sicilian gallies, and a (hip belonging to the Turkey 
company. Soon after he received a gracious letter from 
the emperor Charles VI. written with his own hand, 
accompanied with a picture of his imperial majeſty, 
ſet round with very large diamonds, as a mark of the 
grateful ſenſe he had of his ſervices. It was entirely 
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owing to his advice and aſſiſtance that the Germans 
retook the city of Meſſina in 1719, and deſtroyed the 
ſhips that lay in the baſon ; which completed the ruin 
of the naval power of Spain, The Spaniards bein 
much diſtreſſed, offcred to quit Sicily ; but the — 
declared, that the troops ſhould never be ſuflered 
to quit the iſland till the king of Spain had acceded 
to the quadruple alliance. And to his conduct it 
was entirely owing that Sicily was ſubdued, and 
his Catholic majeſty forced to accept the terms pre- 
ſcribed him by the quadruple alliance. After per- 
forming ſo many ſignal ſervices, the king received him 
with the moſt gracious expreſſions of favour and ſatis- 
faction; made him rear-admiral of England and trea- 
ſurer of the navy, one of his moſt honorable privy- 
council, baron Byng of Southill in the county of 
Bedford, viſcount Torrington in Devonſhire, and one 
of the knights companions of the Bath upon the re- 
vival of that order. In 1727, George II. on his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, placed him at the head of bis na- 
val affairs, as firſt lord commiſſioner of the admiralty ; 
in which high ſtation he died January 15th 1733, in 
the 70th year of his age, and was buried at Southill in 
Bedfordſhire. 

BynG (the honorable George), Eſq ; the unhappy 
ſon of the former, was bred to ſea, and roſe to the rank 
of admiral of the blue. He gave many proofs of cou- 
rage; but was at Jaſt ſhot, npon a dubious ſentence for 
neglect of duty, 1757. Sce BRITAIX, No 433. 

BYRLAW or BurLaw-Laws in Scotland. Sce 
By-LAWS. | 

3BYROM (John), an ingenious poet of Mancheſter, 
born in 1691. His firlt poetical eſſay appeared in the 
Spectator, Nꝰ 603, beginning, My time, O ye muſes, 
was happily ſpent;“ which, with two humorons letters 
on dreams, are to be found in the eighth volume. He 
was admitted a member of the royal ſociety in 1724; 
and having originally entertained thoughts of practiſing 
phyſic, to which the title of defor is incident, that was 
the appellation by which he was always known : but 
reducing himſelf to narrow circumſtances by a precipi- 
tate marriage, he ſupported himſelf by teaching a new 
method of writing ſhort-hand, of his own invention ; 
until an eſtate devolved to him by the death of an el- 
der brother, He was a man of lively wit ; of which, 
whenever a favourable opportunity tempted him to in- 
dulge it, he gave many humorous ſpecimens. He 
died in 1763; and a collection of his Miſcellaneous 
poems was printed at Mancheſler, in 2 vols 8yo, 
1773. | 

BYRRHUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong 
ing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are cla- 
vated, pretty ſolid, and a little compreſſed. There are 
five ſpecies, all of which are to be found on particular 
plants; and principally diſtinguiſhed from one another 
by the colour and figure of the elytra, or cruſtaccous 
wing-caſes. 

The byrrhus ſcrophulariæ, which is very common 
upon flowers, it is very hard to deſcribe properly. Its 
body is almoſt oval; the ground colour black; but the 
under part of the abdomen appears almoſt emirely 
white, owing to an infinite number of minute ſcales, 
of that colour with which it is covered. The head is 
ſmall, and often drawn back under the thorax, which 
latter is bread, covered with white and reddiſh ſeales, 
throvgh which the black ground in ſome places ap- 


pears, 
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The elytra are bent in, and even rather incloſe 


——— the hides and under part of the body. They are 


black, with white and red ſcales, which form a kind 
of embroidered work. Firit, there is obſervable a 
white tranſverſal ſtripe, ſomewhat broad on the top 
of the elytra; at the bottom of them there are two 
white diſtinct ſpots near the ſuture, one upon each ely- 
trum. The ruddy colour occupics chiefly thedower 
end of the fatare of the elytra, aud the upper part of 
them, ncar their connection with the thorax. This 
ſpecies is common in gardens, If ribbed, the ſmall 
coloured ſcale comes off, and the inſect appears almoſt 
entirely black. 

The Byrrhus verbaſci is mach ſmaller than the pre- 
ceding ſpecies ; its figure and form are however the 
ſame; only that the ſcales which cover the elytra are 
more numerous and cloſer fer, ſo that the black colour, 
which conſtitutes the ground of the elytra, is no where 
to be ſeen, The ſcales form three ſtripes, white, tranſ- 
verſal, and undulated, between which intervene ſtripes 
of a reddiſh brown, ſhaped in the ame matmer. They 
arc ſometimes to be met with ſtripped. of part of their 
feales, which renders them ſo different as not to be 
known for the ſame creatures. The larvz of this in- 
fect, as allo. thoſe of the preceding ſpecies, are ex- 
tremely voracious, and mach reſemble rhoſe of the 
dermeſtæ. People who collect ſabjects of natural hiſ- 
tory, are greatly peſtered, and but too well acquaint- 
cd with them. | 

BYSSUS, in botany: A genus of the 57th natural 
order, viz, AMgæ, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 
plants. It has a down, or very fine uniform powder. 
The character is taken from this circamſtance, that 
they are covered with a ſimple capillary filament or 
down, reſembling ſoft duſt. There are 15 ſpecies, all 
natives of Britain, growing upon rotten wood, old 
walls, &c. 

Byssus, or Byſſum, à fine thready matter, produced 
in India, Egypt, and about Elis in Achaia, of which 
the richeſt apparel was anciently made, eſpecially that 
wore by the prieſts both Jewiſh and Egyptian. Some 
interpreters render the Greek Buoos©., which occurs both 
in the Old and New Teſtament, by fine linen. But 
other verſions, as Calvin's, and the Spaniſh printed at 
Venice in 1556, explain the word by fi/k ; and yet 
byſſus muſt have been different from our ſilk, as appears 
from a multitude of ancient writers, and particularly 
from Jul. Pollux. M. Simon, who renders the word by 
fine linen, adds a note to explain it; viz. © that there was 
a fine kind of linen very dear, which the great lords a- 
lone wore in this country as well as in Egypt.“ This 
account agrees perfectly well with that given by Heſy- 
chins, as well as what is obſerved by Bochart, that the 
byſſus was a finer kind of linen, which was frequently 
dyed of a purple colour. Some authors will have the 
byſſus to be the ſame with our cotton; others take it 
for the /inum aſbeſtinum; and others for the lock or 
bunch of ſilky hair found adhering to the pinna ma- 
rina, by which it faſtens itſelf to the neighbouring bo- 
dies. Authors uſually diſtinguiſh two ſorts of by ſſus; 
that of Elis, and that of Judza, which was the fineſt. 
Of this latter were the prieſtly ornaments made. Bon- 
frerius notes, that there mult have been two ſorts of 
byſſas, one finer than ordinary, by reaſon there are two 
Hebrew words uſed in Scripture to denote byſſus ; one 
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of which is always uſed in ſpeaking of the habit of the Vyzantium 
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prieſts, and the other of that of the Levites. 

Brssus A/beſtinus, a ſpecies of Aſbeſtus or incombuſ- 
tible flax, compoſed of fine flexible fibres parallel to 
one another. It is found plentifully in Sweden, either 
white, or of different ſhades of green. At a copper mine 
in Weſtmannland it forms the greateſt part of the vein 
out of which the ore is dug ; and by the heat of the 
furnace which ſmelts the metal, is changed into a pure 
ſemitranſparent (lag or glaſs. 

BYZANTIUM, an ancient city of Thrace, ſitu- 
ated on the Boſphorus, It was founded, according to 
Euſebius, about the 3oth Olympiad, while Tullus Hoſ- 
tilius reigned in Rome. But according to Diodorus 
Siculus, the foundations of this metropolis were laid in 
the time of the Argonauts, by one Byſas, who then 
reigned in the neighbouring country, and from whom 
the city was called Byzantium. This Byſas, accord- 
ing to Euſtathius, arrived in Thrace a liule before the 
Argonauts came into thoſe ſeas, and ſettled there with 
a colony of Megarenſes. Velleius Paterculus aſcribes 
the founding of Byzamium to the Mileſians, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus to the inhabitants of Attica. Some 
ancient medals of Byzantium, which have reached our 
times, bear the name and head of Byſas, with the prow 
of a (hip on the reverſe. The year after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem by Titus, Byzantium was reduced 
to the form of a Roman province. In the year 193 
this city took part with Niger againſt Severus. It 
was ſtrongly garriſoned by Niger, as being a place of 
the utmoſt importance, It was ſoon aſter inveſted by 
Severus ; and as he-was univerſally hated on account 
of his cruclty, the inhabitants defended themſelves with 
the greateſt reſolution. They had been ſupplied with 
a great number of warlike machines, moſt of them in- 
vented and built by Periſcus a native of Nicæa, and 
the greateſt engineer of his age. For a long time they 
baffled all the attempts of the aſſailants, killed great 
numbers of them, cruſhed ſuch as approached the walls 
with large ſtones ; and when ſtones began to fail, they 
uſed the ſtatues of their gods and heroes. At laſt they 
were obliged to ſubmit, through famine, after having 
been reduced to the neceſlity 5 one another. 
The conqueror put all the magiſtrates and ſoldiers to 
the ſword ; but ſpared the engineer Periſcus. Before 
this ſiege, Byzantium was the greateſt, moſt populous, 
and wealthieſt city of Thrace, It was ſurrounded by 
walls of an extraordinary height and breadth ; and de- 
fended by a great number of towers, ſeven of which 
were built with ſuch art, that the leaſt noiſe heard in 
one of them was immediately conveyed to all the reſt. 
Severus, however, no ſooner became maſter of it, than 
he commanded it to be laid in aſhes. The inhabitants 
were (tripped of all their effe&s, publicly ſold for ſlaves, 
and the walls levelled with the ground. But by the 
chronicle of Alexandria we are informed, that ſoon af- 
ter this terrible cataſtrophe, Severus himſelf cauſed a 

eat part of the city to be rebuilt, calling it Antonina, 
uh his ſon Caracalla, who aſſumed the ſurname of 
Antoninus. In 262, the tyrant Gallienus wreaked his 
fury on the inhabitants of Byzantium. He intended 
to beſiege it; but on his arrival, deſpaired of being able 
to make himſelf maſter of ſuch a ſtrong place. He was 
admitted the next day, bowever, into the city ; and 
without any regard io the terms he had agreed to, 

the 


—— — ſo was leſt alive. 


BYZ 
#92zantiem the ſword, Trebellius Pollio ſays, that not a ſiugle per- 


What the reaſon was for ſuch an 
extraordinary maſſacre, we are no where informed. In 
the wars between the emperors Licinius and Maximin, 
the city of Byzantium was obliged to ſubmit to the 
latter, but was ſoon after recovered by Licinius, In 
the year 323, it was taken from Licinius by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, Who in 330 enlarged and beautified 
it, with a deſign to make it the ſecond, if not the firſt, 
city in the Roman empire. He began with extending 
the walls of the ancient city from ſea to ſea; and while 
ſome of the workmen were buſied in rearing them, 
others were employed in raiſing within them a great 
number of ſtately buildings, and among others a palace 
no way inferior in magnificence and extent to that of 
Rome. He built a capitol and amphitheatre, made a 
circus maximus, ſeveral forums, porticocs, and public 
baths. He divided the whole city into 14 regions, and 

ranted the inhabitants many privileges and immunities. 
by this means Byzantium became one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing and populous cities of the empire, Vaſt num- 
bers of people flocked thither from Pontus, Thrace, 
and Aſia, Conſtantine having by a law, enacted this 
year (330), decreed, that ſuch as had lands in thoſe 
countries ſhould not be at liberty to diſpoſe of them, 
nor even leave them totheir proper heirs at their death, 
unleſs they had an houſe in his new city. But how- 
cver deſirous the emperor was that his city ſhould be 
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ſilled with people, he did not care that it ſhould be in- Drovius. 
He therefore cauſed —w— 


habited by any but Chriſtians, 
all the idols to be pulled down, and all their churches 
conſecrated to the true God, He built beſides an in- 
credible number of churches, and cauſed croſſes to be 
erected in all the ſquares and public places, Moſt of 
the buildings being finiſhed, it was ſolemnly dedicated 
to thee Virgin Mary, according to Cedrenus, but, ac- 
cording to Euſebius, to the God of Martyrs. At the 
ſame time Byzantium was cqualled to Rome, The 
ſame rights, immunities and privileges, were granted 
to its inhabitants as to thoſe of the metropolis, He 
eſtabliſhed a ſenate and other magiſtrates, with a power 
and authority equal to thoſe of old Rome. He took 
up his reſidence in the newcity; and changed its name 
to CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BZOVIUS (Abraham), one of the moſt celebrated 
writers in the 17th century, With reſpect to the aſto- 
niſhing number of pieces compoſed by him. His chief 
work is the continuation of Baronius's annals. He was 
a native of Poland, and a Dominican friar. Upon his 
coming to Rome, he was reccived with open arms by 
the Pope, and had an apartment aſſigned him in the 
Vatican. He merited that reception, for he has imi- 
tated Baronius to admiration in his deſign of making 


all things conſpire to the deſpotic power and plory of 
the papal ſee. He died in 1637, aged 70 ET 
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